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NEW, COMPREHENSIVE, IMPARTIAL any COMPLETE 


HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION, 


THE END OF THE PRESENT" YEAR. 


CONTAINING 


A full, accurate, clear, candid, comprehenſive and impartial Account of all the moſt remarkable Tranſactions, 


memorable Events, ſingular Occurrences, in which the Engliſh have been concerned, 
FROM THE REMOTEST PERIOD OF TIME, 
| 2 To THE _- 
PRESENT VERY IMPORTANT CRISIS. 
IE orn. | | 7 
An intereſting and circumſtantial Detail of the Origin, Conſtitution, and Preſent State of this Kingdom, 


and of our various Conqueſts, "Acquiſitions, and Revolutions, in various Parts, at Home and Abroad. * 


* 


WP ALSO A FAITHFUL % Ke 
-CYRO©NOLOGICAL AccYUNT 
/ OF ALL f : 


The Monarcns who have fwayed the BRITISH ScepTER, and other ILLUSTRIOUS PEeRSONAGES, who have rendered 
themſelyes conſpicuous by their V aLovus, their PAT&10T18M, their VI x TVE, their Vic, or their LEARNING. | 


THE WHOLE 5 


Including every particular Circumſtance worthy of Notice in the ANN ALS of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
; which can be ſuppoſed to come under the following Heads: 


WAR oz PEACE, II EXPEDITIONS, . CONQUESTS, MASSACRES, INUNDATIONS, COLONIES, 
BATTLES, INSURRECTIONS, - DEFEATS, ASSASSINATIONS, || FIRES, | INVENTIONS, 
SIEGES, ATTACKS, ALLIANCES, EXECUTIONS, HURRICANES, - ARTS, 
BLOCK ADES, REPULSES, NEGOCIATIONS, STORMS, EARTHQUAKES, SCIENCES, 
BOMBARDMENTS, RAVAGES, TREATIES, TEMPESTS, INSTITUTIONS, COMMERCE, 
INVASIONS, INROADS, SURRENDERS, SHIPWRECKS, PARLIAMENTS, LITERATURE, 
USURPATIONS, . | {| REPRISALS, CONSPIRACIES, FAMI NES, LAWS, CIVIL, | 
VOLUTIONS, CRUSADES, * ASSOCIATIONS, DEARTHS, CHARTERS, ( ECCLESIASTICAL, 
BELLIONS, SETTLEMENTS, CONVENTIONS, PLAGUES, CORONATIONS, Axnp MILITARY GO. 
A-FIGHTS, | 


DEVASTATIONS, PLOTS, MORTALITIES, DISCOVERIES, | VERNMENT, &c. . 
COMPREPEANDANS — 


A Genuine Deſcription of the Maaners and Cuſtoms of the Times, 


And the STATE of the NATION during the Syace of near Two TwousaNnD YEARS. 
— in WHICH f 


The n STRUCTURE of the BRITTSH CONSTITUTION is traced from its original Foundation ; and the 
Sources of all the great Events ud Changes in theſe Kingdoms accounted for with the ſtricteſt It ARTIALIT Y. 
5 : . e e f I i 
With valuable Reflections and Remarks, elucidating obſcure Facts, rectifying former Difficulties, cborrecting the Errors of 
pther Writers, and ſetting conteſted Circumſtances in the cleareſt Light, by the moſt genuine hiſtorical Evidence. 
| ; THE WHOLE . | 


Tending to diſplay the praTRIOTIC Virtues of our ILLUSTRIOUS ANCESTORS, and to INSPIRE the pRESENT AGE 
| with an Emulation of imitating their GLORIOUS EXAMPLES. 8 


9 ” wa * 5 W 

By EDWARD BARNAR PD, Eq 

Aſſiſted by ſeveral, GENTLEMEN of approved Abilities, who have for many Fears made the Exo Is Hisronr 
ö their chief Study, particularly Mr. MiLLas, a N 


The celebrated Author of the NW and UNIVERSAL SYSTEM of GEOORA HY: An Entire Original and Improved 
- Work, Univerſally acknowledged to be the Es GzockaPnical Work ever publiſhed. 


ns 


— _—__—___ 


Embelliſhed with upwards of 120 elegant Engravings more highly and curiouſly finiſhed than thoſe given in me other Work of the Kind whatever, 
The ARTISTS engaged in their elegant Execution are the juſtly celebrated Meſſrs. POLLakD, TAYLOR, RENNOLDSON, THORNTON, PAGE, 
BARTOLO Zz ZI, COLLYER, WALKER, COOK, HALL, GRIGNION, SHERWIN, Rock, GOLDER, MORRIS, SPARROW, ROBERTS, Lobo, 
NoBLE, Tuxer, GRAINGER, and others, whoſe INGENUITY has done honour to.the Engliſh Nation; and who have executed this exquiſite Set 
of Copper-Plates from OR1GINAL Deſigns, mage by Mr. HamiLTon, Mr. Ws T, Mr Dopp, SAMUEL Walt, Eſqz of the Royal Academ 
Mr. CiPRIiAaNi, ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, Mr, EDwaxDS, and the fineſt Paintings of the moſt efteemed Maſters, ſuch as Hornzix, Wren? 
VAanDYKE, and Sir GopeReEY KNELLER, and the Whole enriched with Ornaments and Decorations by. the ingenious Mr. Chews and other 
Maſters. Theſe elegant Embelliſhments conſiſt of ſtriking Repreſentations of the moſt Public and Private Tranſadtions recorded zn the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, together with BATTLES by Sea and Land, and wHOLE LENGTH FiGURES of all the ENGLISH Monagens in their reſpective 
Dreſſes, from the remoteſt Period to the preſent Time, &c. (which have never been given complete in any Work of the ng hitherto publiſhed or now 


' publiſhing): Alſo a comPLETE COLLECTIONof all the Engliſh Coins from EcBERT firſt ſole King of all Eng and, and the GREAT SxALs * 8 


of England from William I. to his preſent Majeſty. 6 N 5 3 
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Printed for AL BEX AN DER HOGG, at N' 16, Pater-noſter Row, 
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P 
HE Rudy of His rok has as the attention of mankind. in all ages, it having 
been conſidered by them as the grand repoſitory of uſeful and intereſting knowledge. 
— That of EnGLAanD in PARTICULAR, cannot be too earneſtly recommended to 
. perſons of every rank, ſtation, and ſituation in life; for here we behold, collected into one 
view, the moſt remarkable events that have happened through a ſucceſſion of paſt ages to the 
preſent very important time. Here we ſee faithfully delineated, with the glowing pencil of 
truth, conſtitutional rights, laws, government, policy, power, trade and commerce, through 


the ſeveral revolutions of empires, kingdoms, and ſtates, from their firſt dawn, till they have 
gradually attained their meridian ſplendor. Here, in this ample field, the attention of curioſity 


is gratified by a vaſt variety of intereſting ſcenes, while profit and pleaſure await each leiſure 


hour of this rational amuſement. 
If the acquirement of knowledge is laudable, certainly that of our own eouttry may be 


ranked among the moſt commendable of our purſuits ; indeed, the ſubject is of the utmoft 


conſequence to all, and demands the particular regard of every Engliſtman,—If Engliſhmen 


would know when their rights and. franchiſes were obtained, and by whom handed down, in- 


violate, through fucceſſive generations—if they would fee exhibited a juſt picture of former 


times, and by comparing them with the preſent, learn to value their dear-bought liberty—if 


from ſtriking views of diſtinguiſhed characters, they wiſh to kindle in their own boſons a love 
of virtuous aftions—if from the public contempt and infamy with which public profligacy, in 
men of the moſt exalted ſtations, are branded, they would correct their own predominant vices, 
and avoid: the certain conſequences attending. them-—if they would behold the progreſs of the 

fine arts, and the gradual advancement. of religious knowledge, with which both their preſent 
and future inteteſt are connected—if they require the beſt examples for imitation, in their 


journey through the ſeveral ſtages of life if they would have their children inſtructed, or en- 


tertained, without one criminal paſſion being inflamed -e would humbly recommend to them 
and theirs a careful peruſal of Tux HISTORY or ENGLAND, as moſt likely to anſwer ſüch im- 
portant ends. 
reproof; even what have been called barbarous ages, afford many uſeful leſſons ; for by atten- 

tively. conſidering their manners and actions, we plainly perceive human nature to be the ſame 
from the beginning, and that EpueaTi1on alone draws the line between our rude anceſtors and 
ourſelves. In a word, the Engliſh Hiſtory, if properly executed, is a work of national conſe- 
quence ; and probably this may be the reaſon why it has always met with a favourable reception 
from both ſexes, of every deſcription, condition, and party, 


But amidſt the variety of publications of this kind that have made their appearance is time 


to time, very few have in any reſpe& whatever anſwered the expectations of the public, having 


conſiſted in general of an indigeſted heap of materials, put together without judgment, and with 


little regard to accuracy and authenticity. The compilers have laviſhly followed each other; 


yet it has frequently happened, that, either from want of genius, or in order to conceal a ſervile 


zmitation; they have enlarged on the leaſt intereſting parts of the hiſtory, and have paſſed over 
{lightly others, to elucidate or decorate which required a particular attention. Certainly, ſo 


intereſting a ſubject, calculated for general uſe, ſhould not be cut ſhort, mangled in a careleſs 


manner by the pen of ignorance, nor. ſpun out with a tedious prolixity to anſwer private pur- 


poſes. However, as we wiſh not to raiſe our credit upon the abſurdities and errors of other 


writers, we ſhall proceed to make a few remarks on the work we now offer to the conſideration | 


of the public, ON | 
3 ; - . . Ry 


Every page, in theſe valuable records, contains matter either for inſtruction, or 
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This New, CourREHENSIVE, AND COMPLETE HISTORY oF. ENGLAND, is deduced. from the 
earlieſt period of time; and though, in the records of remote ages, truth is blended with fable, yet 
we have endeavoured, in all poſſible inſtances, to remove the cloud of obſcurity, by not omiting 
any material facts, and at the ſame time relating ſuch only as have for their foundation hiſtoric 


truth. The chronology and geography, date and place, have been particularly attended to; 


many errors reſpecting which have been carefully corrected; and we hope, in this undertaking, 
the having carefully placed the contents or each chapter in one point of view, will be an accept- 
able ſervice to our readers. * 38 | | ; 
We aſſurgythem, no application nor expence have been ſpared, to render this publication, in 
every reſpect, the moſt perfect of its kind; and we flatter ourſelves, when peruſed, they will have 
no reaſon to complain, that it correſponds not with the title-page, or,” that its materials' and 
arrangement are not equal to our propoſals. | 5 5 

We acknowledge to have aſſerted a claim to ſuperior merit. In ſupport of which, the writer 
promiſes unremitted aſſiduity, and that the utmoſt exertion of his abilities has not been wanting, 
in order to raiſe a work upon a liberal and extenſive plan, founded upon the beſt authorities, and 
which, it is hoped, will yield inſtruction and entertainment, the profitable and pleaſing, to every 
one of his ind ilgent readers. For the reward of his good intentions and ſtudious labours, he 
ſubmits chearfully to the deciſion of an impartial, unprejudiced public. | wh 

It will readily be aliowed, that a complete and perfect Work of this kind could not poſſibly have 
been comprized-in leſs than Seventy Numbers; and had the private intereſt of the printer, and 


others concerned in the execution of this work, been ſolely conſidered, its bulk might have been 


extended to a much larger ſize ; but both the writer and publiſher agreed to preſent the Public with 
a performance, not only the moſt elegant and compleat of any extant, but alſo the cheapeſt and 
moſt elegant that has hitherto been publiſhed. | 

To which we beg leave to add, that with reſpect to embelliſhments, in ſimilar publications, they 
will be excelled by none. Beſides a moſt ſuperb and magnificent Frontiſpiece, executed by cele- 
brated artiſts, in an uncommonly maſterly manner, a great number of exquiſitely curious 0RIGINAL 
deſigns, together with a collection of the Coins and Great Seals of England, with the neceſſary 
Maps, will be introduced in the courſe of this publication, which, on account. of their ſuperior ex- 
cellence, both in ſize, beauty of ſtile, and novelty of invention, cannot but be pleaſing to people 
of any diſcernment, who may be defirous of having in their poſſeſſion a work, wherein elegance 


and utility are blended, in order to render it deſerving of their patronage, in preference to any 


other. Not to multiply words, we ſubmit the whole of our undertaking to the judgment of the 

Public, founding our claims to their favour on MRRIT ALoN R, knowing it is only on Tas ſolid 

foundation we can hope for and expect their encouragement and protection. | 
A 2 | 225 E DWARD BARNAR D. 


N. B. Hitherto ſome works of this kind, on the one hand, have (by being cut ſhort, and the hiſtory entirely ſpoiled) 
been publiſhed in too confined a compaſs to convey the neceſſary information to readers, while, on the other hand, others 
have — run to an unreaſonable length, by looſe printing, and ſmall pages, merely to anſwer pecuniary purpoſes. How 


* imperfe& and incomplete muſt any work of this ſort be, which is promiſed in Sixty Numbers, and printed in a fize too 


frivolous (when compared to the PRESENT Work) to claim any one's notice Such an. abſurd propoſal is an affront to 
a diſcerning and generous public: and every one ſees, that the promiſe cannot be honourably performed. The Author of 
the preſent Work has therefore fixed upon a happy medium; and earneſtly begs leave to obſerve, that the public will at once 
ceive, on peruſal, that the whole HIST ORY of ENGLAND cannot poſſibly be perfectly compriſed in leſs than Seventy 
Numbers, printed ina LARGE SIZE; conſidering the neceſſary copiouſneſs and importance of the ſubjeR : and to have 
extended the work further, would have been entirely unneceſſary, and only making a job for the printer, and others 
concerned in the external execution of it.— In conſequence of the extraordinary large gnd elegant ſtze, in which the pages 
of TH1s Work will be printed, we ſhall be enabled abſolutely to comprize nearly pobBLE what is given in another work 
confined to fy numbers, and much more valuable matter, and a more copious and ſatisfactory hiſtory of the whole Britiſh 
Empire in SEVENTY NUMBERS, (or deliver the overplus GRAT1s) than can be found in other works of the kind, which 
have been artfully ſpun out in ſmall ſizes, to the unneceſſary extent of eighty or an hundred numbers, by thoſe who are only 
actuated by ſelf-intereſted motives. ' So that BARNARD's NEW HISTORY or ENGLAND is, to all intents and 
purpoſes, not only the moſt perfect, complete, comprehenfive, and impartial book of the kind; but alſo the moſt elegant 
and ſuperb, being embelliſhed with a greater number (upwards of one hundred and twenty) of capital engravings, than any 
other ſimilar work. | | | | Lie 
The copper - plates in other works of this nature having been more a diſgrace than an embelliſhment, being copied 


from old and imperfect publications, which have been long obnoxious to a diſcerning public; we have totally obviated that 


imperfection, by employing the moſt renowned artiſts in the kingdom ; whereby our copper- plates will juſtly correſpond with 


the dignity and elegance of the work they are intended to embelliſh, and excced in value thoſe ſold in the print ſhops at 
three ſhillings each. ä + | F 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS-FREDERICK, 
PN 


EARL OF CHESTER AND CARRICK, 


PRINCE ROYAL OF GREAT-BRITAIN, 
ELECTORAL PRINCE OF BRUNSWICK-LUNENBURG, 
DUKE or CORNWALL AND ROTHESAY, © 
BARON OF RENFREW, 
LORD OF THY IHLETC 
GREAT STEWARD OF SCOTLAND, 
CAPTAIN GENERAL OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON, 


4 


KNIGHT OF THE MOST. NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER, Ac. 


155 —  — 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


WITH ALL DUE SUBMISSION, 


PERMIT ME TO SOLICIT YOUR HIGHNESS's PATRONAGE AND PROTECTION TOO 


THIS NEW, COMPREHENSIVE, IM PARTIAL, AND COMPLETE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST run OF AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 
TO THE PRESENT TIME: 


8 = ) 
A WORK WHICH IT IS PRESUMED YOUR HIGHNESS WILL PERCEIVE CONTAINS THE MOST 
| SATISFACTORY, FULL, COPIOUS, AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE WHOLE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, —TO WHOSE CROWN YOU ARE HEIR APPARENT, + 


I AM, MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS's 


MOST OBEDIENT, a 
p AND 


3 2 MOST HUMBLE SERVANT, 


EDWARD BARNARD. 
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William I. the Conqueror | 1066 Oct. 14 


is. = 3 
A TABLE of the KINGS and QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
From EGBERT (the firſt ſole Monarch of all Exgland) to his Preſent 
Majeſty GEORGE III. 


N. B. As che Limits of this Table are circumſcribed, we refer our Readers to the followieg Sheets, 
Pages 5 to 39, reſpecting the Government of this Country (prior to EER) under the Celtes, Belge, 
Druids, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Pitts, Scots, and thoſe numerous antient Britiſh Chiefs, petty Kings,. 
Princes, &c. who generally lived in Anarchy and Confuſion, and were continually 5 Inroads on 


each other's Territories and Poſſeſſions. 


KinGs Names. 


Of the SAXON — 
GBERT <- = =- 
Ethelwolf - 
Ethelbald — s © 
Ethelb ert 
Ethelred 1. 
Alfred - * 
Edward the Elder 
Athelſtan - < 


2 
O 
— 


Edmund J. 941 
Edre( = <= 946 | 
e | 955 
r 959 


Edward the Martyr 
Ethelred II. 


DANISH LINE. 


„ % FS oC org 34 0 
# - 4 * 
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Co ET EE ud 2 ©: 0 
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a 4 % 
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O 

0 

on 
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Sweyn 700000 - | 1016 — -| 
SAXON LINE. 
Edmund II. 


' 
' 
— 
O 
hs 
' 
, 
' 


DANISH LINE. 


Das - - - wv 1017 - = -» 

Harold 1. - «- -- - - +-|j 1036 = = | 

Hardicanute 2 I. 199 
SAXON LINE. 

Edward the Confeflor - 104 | 

Harold II. | 1066 - = = 


NORMAN LINE. 


William II. Le- Rufus 1087 Sept. 9 
Henry I. - - - 110 Aug. 2 
Stephen 41135 Dec. 1 


SAXON LINE. 


Henry II. -| 1154 Oct. 25 
Richard J. 1169 July 6 
John - - - - 1199 April 6 
Heniy III. 1216 OtQ. 19 
Edward J]. 1272 Nov. 16 
Edward III. -| 1307 July 7 
Edward III, - - - - -| 1327 Jan. 25 
Richard II. — 


1377 June 21 


LANCASTER LINE. 


A 1399 Sept. 29 
Henry V. - - 1413 Mar. 20 


Henry VI. {119% Aug. 31 


YORK LINE. 
Edward IWV. Er don 9] 


Saward V. -. - = = 1483 April 9 
Richard III. 1483 June 22 


The FAMILIES UNITED. 


Henry VII. - - - 1485 Aug. 22 
Henry VII. -|1509 April 22 
Edward VI. - - 147 Jan. 28 
Mary JI. 13853 July 6 
Elizabeth - + - - | 1558 Nov. 17 


Began their _ Th 


_— 
* 


The Union 4 the Two Crowns of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


James J. .- -| 160g Mar. 24 
Charles T. - - - - 1625 Mar. 27 
Charles 1I. - - - - - -| 1649 Jan. 30 


Wat 1 8 1685 Feb. 6 
"liam III. ant Mary 11. 1680 Feb. 13 


The Union of the Two Kingdoms of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


Anne - '- - -} 1702 Mar. 8 


George Il. [1714 Aug. 
— II. . 41% June 11 
George Hi. -'- „„ | 1700 OQ. 25 


LY 


X 2 


Buried at 


Re Vea 

cars. — Days. Since thei Rigns | 
F 
19 — e 

2 — MM ers 
r 

5 — — 907 - - -| Wimburn. 
29 — — | 886 * pWincheſter. 
24 —  — 1862 - — 
16 — — |846 - - -| Malmſbury Abbey. 
5 — — 841 - 4 Glaſtonbury, 
0 " | 

4 — — 828 — 
61 wy 1, ans | 042 H Glaſtonbury, 
3 — — 8899 - -| Warcham. 

„ e 
* 1 11 [771 »I Gainſborough, - 
1 — — 1770 - - [ Glaſtonbury, 
19 — — 75 - - +<| Wincheſter, 
g = = |9748 - - -| Wincheſter, 
5}: HE nt 
25 — =— 721 - - » 

. 8 — 1720 —— -| waltham Abbey. 
20 10 26 | 700 Sept. g| Caen, Normandy, 
12 10 24 | 687 Aug. 2| Wincheſter, 
35 3 30 | 652 Dec, 1 | Reading. 

18 10 25 633 OR. 25 Feverſham. 
34 8 11 | c98 July 6 | Fontevret, 
9 9g — 588 April 6| Fontevret. 
17 6 13 57/1 Oat. 19 Worceſter. 
56 any 28 | 515 Nov. 16| Weſtminſter, 
34 7 21 | 480 July 17 Weſtminſter, 
19 6 18 | 460 Jan. 25 | Clouceſter. 
50 4 27 | 409 June 21 Weſtminſter. 
22 3 8 1 388 Sept. 29 | Weſtminſter, 
13 5 20 375 Mar. 20 Canterbury. 
1 5 Weſtminſter. 
38 6 4 | 326 Mar, Windſor, 
22 I 175 304 April 9 Windlor. 
— 2 13 | 304 June 22 
2 2 -, — | 302 Aug. 22 Leiceſter. 
23 8 — | 278 April 22 | Weſtminſter. 
= 6 | 240 Jan. 28 | Windfor. 
6 5 8 234 July 6 Weſtminſter. 
5 4 11 | 229 Nov. 17 | Weſtminſter, 
44 4 7 1185 Mar. 24| Weſtminſter, 
22 — 3 6162 Mar. 27] Weſtminſter, 
23 10 3 | 138 Jan. go | Windlſor. 
36 — 7 | 102 Feb. 6 Weſtminſter, 
4 — 7 | 98 Feb. 1g | St. Germain. 
13 _ 23 | Bg Mar. 8 Weſtminſter, 
12 4 2373 Aug. Weſtminſter. 
12 10 Io 60 June Hanover. 
QF, 3 | 27 Oct. 25 Weſtminſter, 
8 OD Preſerve, 5 1 
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ON AN IMPROVED PLAN, BEING THE MOST IMPARTIAL WORK OF THE KIND, 
| THE WHOLE BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TREE. 
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From the very eurligt Prriol of time, founded upon the moſs authentic hiftorical evidence, to the invaſion of the 


mans, by Fulius Ceſar: 


Us 


ISTORY, in the vaſt circle of Sciences, 
has ever ſhone with a brightneſs of the firſt 
L 1 magnitude; It may be compared to a 
beautiful landſcape, abounding with a rich variet 

of objects, on which the eye of a ſpectator dwells 
with inexpreſſible pleaſure; or to a fertile province, 


whereon, every ſtep a traveller takes, he beholds the 


moſt pleaſing novelties, that attract his attention, 
and the contemplation whereof renders his journey 
equally pleaſing as profitable. 1 
The Hiſtory of En land comes particularly un- 
der this deſcription. Ir we conſider its importance, 
utility, 1 events, actions, characters, 
government, policy, conſtitutional liberty, religious 
eſtabliſnment, its amazing progreſs in the fine arts, 
with the no leſs aſtoniſhing extenſion of its com- 
merce, from their firſt dawn to their preſent meri- 
dian, we inveſtigate a prodigious ſund of moſt uſeful 


knowledge; we traverſe an ample field of intelli- 


gence, producing a variety, ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
moſt inquiſitive curioſity; and . worthy of the ut- 
moſt attention. Here the enquiring mind of man 
obtains rational information; here he views, as in a 
glaſs, the powers of human nature brought into 
action; here he becomes acquainted with his own 
origin; here he beholds the matchleſs ſtruggles of 
his renowned anceſtors in the cauſe of  freedomjz 
ant, what is of great conſequence to him as a»ſocial 
being, here from the faults of others, he learns to 
correct his own. * 8 A eine: 03 

An Engliſhman cannot reſt ſatisfied without 
making himſelf acquainted with the hiſtory of his 
own nation, not as a matter of curioſity only, but as 


* 


a doty he owes his country; becauſe in tracing the 


* annals, he learns the real value of his pri- 
0. 1. | 


* 


0 N AN. 1½ 
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- Beſides, in the courſe of our inveſtigation, by 
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vileges, while, at the ſame time, the tranſactions of 
his. brave progenitors, excites in him the manly re- 
ſolution of handing them qown inviolate to his 


tracing events of former ages, how is the mind 


agreeably amuſed, how delig ited, when we are ſur- 


prized with viewing amazing revolutions, of which 
examples in the Raman ſtate can alone. eq 

eſpecially, when e ſee a ſmall ſea : girt iſland graw- 
ing gradually into a powerful nation, emerging from 
a ſtate of profound! barbariſm, againſt an oppoſition 
of ambitious invaders, to the higheſt point of lite 


. 


rary attainments, and political refinement. \ 
Great Britain was known to the Romans in the 
time of the emperor Auguſtus, when the Roman em- 
pire had attained its meridian ſplendor. It was the 

thought the largeſt iſland in the univerſe, but inha 

bited by a people of inhoſpitable manners, barbas 
rians, A race of men from all the world disjoin'd;” 


Let modern diſcoveries have proved, that tho 


the leaſt extanſive, in many re 


| pects, it is the moſt 
conſiderable. 


Its inhabitants remarkable fot their 


regions, the exiſtence. of which were unknown to 


the Ramans. They have traverſed an immenſity of 
ocean, upon which their aſpiring conquerors never 


dared to venture; and by the pecullarity of their 


ſituation, the fertility of their ſoil, innate bravery, 
' Ingenuity, naval ſtrength, and beneficial commerce, 


they have acquired extenſive tracts of territory, ex- 


placed them in the firſt Fank of reputation and re- 
ſpect, gh the eye of European ſtates, SITE.» he 
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invention and induſtry, have explored and penetrated 


tended their conqueſts farther than their conquerors, | 
and have roſe to a ſunt of glory, which has 
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Preliminary Remarks on the Hiſtory of England. ; 
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STEAL TUR ene An l 1 a bs 
\ 7 ARIOUS have been the opinions of writers I} a truth known to every impartial hiſtorian, that the 


reſpecting the deriyations of the names pe- 
culiar to this iſland. 9 1 1 

According to the moſt authentic accounts, the ap- 

llative Britain originated from the word Brith, 
which ſignified blue, whereby the natives were cha- 
racteriſed, who were accuſtomed to paint their 
bodies with a compoſition of this colour. 

Albion is evidently a loeat, or partial appellation, 
from the Greek word, alphan, and the Latin, albus, 
white; an =m taken probably from the whiteneſs 

alky cliffs at Dover, and which are to be 
ſcen in different parts of the whole inland. This 
conjecture is countenanced by the writings of an- 
tient Britiſh bards, who called England, Inis-wen, 
or White Iſland. | 

England is a name given to this iſland by our 
Saxon anceſtors, derived from an Anglo-Saxon pro- 
vince called Anglen, from whence emigrating, and 


landing on the coaſt of Kent, they gave to all the 


eaſtern provinces, under their ſubjection, the name 


of England. X 
There are thoſe who have derived the name of 
Britain from that of Brutus; they ſay he Was the 
randſon of Eneas, a prince of Troy. But the 


the word Brutus. nt 
aſcertain as a fact, that the Romans termed this 
iſland Britannia before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar, 
from whence vriginated, without doubt, the modern 
appellative Britain. Since that period, by its 
amazing maritime power, and growing opulence, it 
has obtained the glorious diſtinction of Great; and 
God grant it may maintain and preſerve the envied 
diſtiaction, amidſt ſurrounding foes, of Great 
Britain, until time ſhall be no more. . 
Thus far we have been able to proceed upon the 


CY 


* 


ground of probability. But let it be remembered, 


this indigeſted regiſter,” 


riſe of nations, and the names peculiar to them, 
from the uncertain conveyance of oral tradition, 
and the want of written records, have been gene- 
rally involved in obſcurity, or dreſſed in the falla- 
cious garb of legendary fiction. 

By whom, or from whence the iſland of Great 
Britain, with its appendages, was firſt peopled, is 


one, among thoſe ſubjects of enquiry, of which 


little can be ſaid with certainty. The origin of its 
inhabitants is hid from the moſt diſcerning eye, 
” that thick cloud of ignorance which has always 
obſcured and enveloped the tranſactions of former 
times; nor can the era of their firſt ſettlement be 
explored, but in the paths of conjectural reaſoning. 
Gildas, who lived about the latter end of the ſixth 
century, owns frankly, that no antient monuments 
of this kingdom were to be found in his time. 

But Annius of Viterbo, in his Beroſus, has in- 
ſerted a ſucceſſion of Celtic kings, derived from 
Samothes, one of the ſons of Japhet, whom he ſup- 


poſes to have planted colonies in Gaul, and aſter- 


wards in Britain. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. alſo, famous for his 
monkiſh fables, pretends, that Brutus, the grandſon 
of ZEneas, conquered this iſland, divided it at his 
death among his three ſons. Fabulous relations; 
mere fictions, ſtamped with the evident marks of 


forgery, that can have no place in hiſtory, becauſe 
not founded on the ſolid baſis of truth. A cele- 


brated writer obſerves juſtly, that, A hamlet had 


never any hiſtory; a wandering people ſtill leſs; 


and a fingle city very rarely. The hiſtory of a 


nation cannot be written till very late; it is begun 
by ſummary regiſters, preſerved as far as can be in 
a temple or citadel. Many ages-mult elapſe before 
a hiſtory, any way circumſtantial, can fucceed to 


= 


- } * 


, . 
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T* inand of | Great Britain approaches neareſt 


. to a triangle in its form. Its circumference, 
88 the windings of the coaſt, is reckoned 


- 
* 
* 


. 


one thouſand eight hundred and thirty miles; its 


aſtronomical: length from north to ſouth is five 
hundred and forty miles, accounting ſixty miles one 


degree: its breadth, taken from the Land's:end in 
Cornwall, to the ſouth Fore- land, is two hundred 
and eighty- five miles; bounded on the north by 
the North Sea; on the ſouth by the Britiſh Channel; 
by the Iriſh Sea on the welt ; and on the eaſt by the 


German Ocean; extending in longitude from nine 


degrees forty- five: minutes, to ſeventeen degrees 
fifteen minutes; and in latitude from fifry to fifty- 


nine degrees,north. + 


Let us here pauſe a litle, and take a tranſient 
view of this little fertile ſpot, this land of plenty, 
this highly fayoured, and in many reſpects, match- 
Jeſs ile. Conſider attentively its peculiar ſituation, 
ſurrounded by ſome of the fineſt ſeas in the uni- 
verſe, which adminiſter not only ſecurity, but the 
moſt delicious dainties to its inhabitants. Behold 
its ſlow aſcending hills, covered with the moſt 
beautiful verdure. Look down into the long ex- 
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tending vales, on the numerous. herds, feedin g in 2 


the richeſt paſtures, See its ſpacious plains, lofty 
woods, DING rivers, interſecting ſtreams, 
nature can crave, or luxury can wiſh. Travel to 
its uttermoſt boundaries, you are in danger of no 
noxious, animals, no prowling beaſts, no poiſonous 
inſects, to alarm or terrify. Here are no tornadoes, 
thunder, lightening, plague, or earthquakes, ſo ter- 


rible in their effects throughout the reſt of Europe. 


Chearful plenty here pours out annually her choiceſt 
bleſſings, and every object, every ſcene, excites 


unſatiated delight. 


Is it to be wondered then that neighbouring 


. tribes, addicted to commerce and agriculture as 


the Gauls were, ſhould effect ſettlements on a land 


| abounding in advantages unknown to any country 


in the ſame parallel of latitude ? They could diſcera 
the coafts of Britain from their own hills; there- 
fore, from natural ſuggeſtions would meditate an 
excurſion thither, and when arrived, it is reaſonable 
to conclude they would cultivate the lands with 
great ſucceſs, efpecially when they found themſelyes 
among a hoſpitable people, whoſe language, reli- 
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gion, form of government, cuſtoms, and manners, 
A nearly reſembled their own. 544 

The firſt emigration, from the moſt authentic 
accounts, founded on hiſtorical evidence, happened 
in the reign of Teutar, king of the Celtes, about 
1360 years before the birth of Chriſt, who ſucceeded 
in planting. a colony in Britain, with a view of in- 
creaſing the commerce of his ſubjects. 

This infant ſettlement by their quick growth and 
rapid proſperity, induced others to follow their ex- 
ample ; ſo that in proceſs of time not only the ſea 
coaſts, but the interior parts of the iſland became 
inhabited; for they who by genius and connections 
were inclined to commerce, fixed their reſidence in 
the maritime provinces; while others, from a love 


of caſe, or unreſtrained freedom, penetrated into 


the woody receſſes, and ſought in the heart of the 
iſland, that ſatisſaction in a ſolitary, which they 
could not find in a buſy life. 

Their Belgic neighbours being impoveriſhed by 
their population, and having heard Penny the 
advantageous ſituation of the firſt ſettlers, deter- 
mined to emigrate, and were received kindly b 
their deſcendants, who ſuffered them to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cornwall, Devonſhire, Kent, and Suſſex, 
and with whom they incorporated by intermar- 
riages. 82 

We muſt not here omit mentioning, that the 
Phcenicians carried on a commercial intercourſe 
with the inhabitants of Britain, long before they 
were known to the Romans. This is evident from 
the names of many places in Cornwall, which are, 
without diſpute derived from the language of the 


- Phcenicians, who called this country Bartanac, or 


Land of Tin. Of this commodity they imported 
annually great quantities, which they ſold to the 
Greeks and other eaſtern nations. 

By ſucceſſive emigrations of che Belgæ, their 
numbers were ſo greatly augmented, as to create a 
jealouſy in the old inhabitants. 


animoſity and continual diſputes, which terminated 


in 2 diſcord ; ſo that at length every tribe be- 


came a ſeparate government. i 

While thus unhappily divided, Divitiacus, king 
of the Sueſſones, landed upon the iſland a large 
body of forces, drawn from the Attrebates and 
other Belgic nations, with which he eſtabliſhed a 
ſettlement in Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and other 
parts bordering on Hampſhire and Suſſex. Mutual 
ſafety about this period, however, compelled the 
ſmaller tribes to join others, in order to prevent 
the inroads of future adventurers, who were now 
looked upon as a common enemy ; and hence, in 
a ſhort time, aroſe the diſtinctions of petty ſtates, 
or principalities, which previous to the Roman 
invaſion were in number ſeventeen, the names of 


Jealouſy produced 


ths, 


whoſe inhabitants, and the diſtrifts they included, 
you have in the following liſt: | 


| Inhabitants, 
1. Cantii, - 


Principalities, 

Kent, 

Surry, 
| Suſſex, 
Dorſetſhire, 
Cornwall, 
4. Dunmonii, - | Devontie 
| Somerſetſhire, 
Wiltſhire, 

1 Hampſhire, ' 
Berkſhire, 
Glouceſterſhire, 
Oxfordſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, 


2. Regni, - 
3- Durotriges, - 


8, Belg, 2 » 
6. Attrebatii, - 
. Dobuni, * 


3 


Bedfordſhire, 
Hertfordſhire, 
Middleſex, 

1 Eſſex, 


Suffolk, 
3 = 


Cambridgeſhire, 
Huatngdoathire, 


. Cattieuchlani, 


9. Trinobantes, 


10. Iceni, 


Leiceſterſhire, 
Rutlandſhire, 
Lincolnſhi 
Nottingh: 
Derbyſhire, 
Warwickſhire, 


11. Coretani, 


2 - 
ire, 


Worceſterſhire, 
Staffordſhire, 
Shropſhire, 
Cheſhire, 


| { Yorkſhire, 
Durham, 


12. Cornavii, 


13. Brigantes, Lancaſhire, 
| Weſtmorland, 
Cumberland 


Northumberland 
Herefordſhire, 


14. Ottadini, 


Radnorſhire, 
Brecknockſhire, 
Monmouthſhire, 
Glamorganſhire, 
Montgomeryſhire, 
Merionethſhire, 


16. Ordovices, $4 | Es 


15. Silures, 


Angleſey, 
Derbyſhire, 
Flintſhire, a 
Caermarthenſhire, 
| Pembrokeſhire, 
L Cardiganſhire, 


I 7 . D imetce, 2 f 


7 


tations, arms and, implements 
Civil policy, and religion. 


ACITUS, ſpeaking of the ancient Britons, 

[ | extols them highly for the vigour of their 

bodies, the faculties of their mind, and their almoſt 
incredible perſeverance under uncommon hard- 
ſhips. Nor leſs Dioddrus, who affirms, that in their 
integrity, they ſurpaſſed even the Romans. f 
Perfectly honeſt and ſincere, they ſcorned every 
ſpecies of deceit; roughly brave, to a degree of 
erocity, they deteſted effeminacy and inactive in- 

dolence; generous, though unpoliſhed, they ex- 
tended the moſt benevolent acts of kindneſs to 
1 a e 


National character of the antient Briton.— A deſcription of their perſon.— Manner of living—T heir" cuſtoms, habi- 
of war— Mode of fighting and marine—T heir commerce, trade, barter, and money 


| ſtrangers, eſteeming it an indiſpenſible duty to 


rform every kind office in their power, neceffary 
or their protection and defence; from whence 
ſprung that hoſpitality, by which this nation has 
been diſtinguiſhed from others through many ſuc- 
png generations] tenacious of liberty, in a 
high degree, their darling object, they endured 


= | 


the inclemencies of weather, ſubmitted to un- 


wearied - fatigue, * numerous battles, nor 
thought the loſs of life too great a ſacrifice in its 
defence. +. 1a Y 9 C0. "We eee 
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5 In their perſons, the men were tall, well pro- 


poitioned, and robuſt ; remarkable for their agility ; 
which qualities rendered them almoſt ſtrangers to 
fear. The women were, what they appear to be 
in theſe times, fair, and beautiful in ſymmetry both 
of features and ſhape. The hair of each ſex was 
either red or cheſnut-coloured, flowing looſely over 
their ſhoulders. They ſhaved not the upper lip, 
but ſuffered the hair to grow there to a great 
length. Hardy in conſtitution, more ſo by habit, 
they knew not the conveniency, nor ſcarcely felt 
the neceſſity of dreſs. Some, therefore, of both 
ſexes went entirely naked; others wore no other 
covering than the ſkins of beaſts thrown negligently 
over them. Thus clad, the ornaments of modern 
luxury muſt have been vulcleſs ; yet they were not 
without their finery, a little pride of diſtinction, 
inſeparable from human nature, which conſiſted 
chiefly..in firſt pricking their bodies, and then 
ſtaining them with an azure colour extracted from 


woad. This expedient they uſed to render them 


felves, according to their conceptions, either agree- 
able or terrible, to captivate their miſtreſſes, or in- 


timidate their enemies. 


The firſt emigrarits, on their arrival, retired into 


a kind of ruſtic ſimplicity ; their employ, tending 
their flocks, or hunting, to which they were much 


addicted. By the firſt they were ſupplied with 


milk, by the laſt with animal food ; which, with 
water, were all the dainties that compoſed their 
frugal meals. Fowls, hares, geeſe, or fiſh, the 
principles of their religion forbad them expreſsly 
to cat; but after the Belgæ came over, who ap- 


plied themſelves to agriculture, a mixture of rye 


and barley, made into -bread, became common ; 
and of a fermemed liquor extracted from honey, 


barley, and apples, at their convivial feaſts or public | 
meetings, they would drink to an exceſs of in- | 


toxication. 
near the ſea coaſts, were more civilized, by their 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, than the inhabitants of 


Theſe people, with all thoſe who lived | 


the interior part of the iſland. They either ſub- þ 
ſiſted by commerce, or cultivated . their lands with 


great ſucceſs ; whereby they exported great quan- 


titics of hides, with tin, and became famous for 
their wheat, which was eagerly purchaſed by mer- 
chants on the continent, 

The antient Britons, or old inhabitants, dwelt 
in huts placed at a fmal diſtance from each other. 
Being erected generally in the middle of a+ wood, 


they were acceſſible only by winding paths, over 


which they cut ditches, or laid felled trees. Theſe 
temporary dwellings were formed of boughs-re- 
fembling arbours, or of clay covered with turf, 
They were deſerted at times by their owners, who 
frequently went in ſearch of more convenient 
ſituations, where they could find wood, water, and 
paſture ground «for their cattle : the poſſeſſion of 
theſe bleſſings made them contented and happy, 
In ſummer their reſidence was generally in the 
vallies; but in, winter they removed to the hills, 
deing a more dry and healthy ſituation. * 
Before the expedition of Divitiacus, the Britons 
were unacquainted with all military diſcipline. 
Shepherds could know neither the art or inſtru- 
ments of war. Their defiles, mountains, ſwamps, 
and ſoreſts, were to them ſufficient fortifications. 
The arms of their head men were a broad ſword 
without a point, a ſhort dagger, a javelin, and 
arrows : while the common people had only a ſharp 


ſtick pointed at both ends/ and long poles edged 


with flint or copper, at one extremity. whereof was 
fixed a braſs bell, with the noiſe of which they 
attempted to terrify their enemies-in the day of 
battle. They defended themſelves with a light 
round target, made of wood or of t inter- 
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But the continual deſcents of foreign invaders, ſoon 
taught them the neceſſity and uſe of offenſive wea- 
pops, To the Belge they were indebted. for a 
nowledge of theſe; It muſt be confeſſed they 
made great improvements upon every new. diſ- 
covery, particularly that of their war chariots. 
Theſe were decorated with rude embelliſhments, 
and conſtructed i ſuch a manner that they could 
be turned or ſtopped, even on the declivity of a 
ſteep hill. What made them very deſtructive was, 
their having ſharp inſtruments, reſembling ſcythes, 
affixed to their,axles. They were drawn by two 
horſes, ſmall, but exceedingly ſwift. They con- 
tained a ſingle warriot and a charioteer, who drove 
them furiouſly, with aſtoniſhing rapidity, among 
the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. Such was his 
dexterity, that he could ſtop them inſtantaneouſly, 
though in full ſpeed ; even in deſcending a ſteep hill 
he would leap from the chariot, run along the pole, 
and regain his ſeat, without checking the impe- 
tuoſity of the horſes. When in the center of the 
enemy, where they made generally a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter, the combatants, after having diſcharged their 
javelins, leaping from their chariots, fought on 
foot ; and when overcome with fatigue, vaulted into 
their ſeats, retreating as they had advanced, with 
the utmoſt celerity. . 
Their manner of fighting was agreeable to the 
cuſtoms of a people uncivilized, and to whom the 
refinements of military operations were unknown. 
While approaching the enemy they claſhed their 
arms together, raiſed dreadful ſhouts, ſinging at 
the ſame time the warlike actions of their renowned 
anceſtors. , Their chariots advanced generally to- 
wards the enemy's cavalry, marking each track 
with bloody ſlaughter. Their infantry charged in 
the moſt furious manner, with an impetuoſit 
vardly. to be reſiſted by troops not covered wich 
armour ; but if once broke or repulſed, confuſion 
was the inevitable conſequence, and if very ſeldom 
happened that they could be rallied to renew the 
attack. : | 
It was a great diſadvantage to -the Britons, as 
will appear in the courſe of this hiſtory, their being 
divided into ſeparate tribes, under the command of 
different chieftains. On this account they always 
engaged in ſmall bodies, drawn up at a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other; whereby the enemy had, 
in many .inſtances, an advantage over them, not 
ealily retrieved. *. 
To remedy this defect in their conſtitution, in 
time of war, or when their darling liberty was in 
danger from the enterprizes of bold invaders, a 
commander in chief was choſen by an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, who as ſoon as the danger was over 
reſigned his delegated authority. This general 
had no equal in command, exerciſed the power of 
a dictator, and led the combined forces at the time 
of action againſt the enemy. The election of ſuch 
an officer was exceeding good policy, founded on 
public expediency, eſpecially when we conſider his 
conduct was amenable to the cenſure of the general 
aſſembly, by whom he was choſen, and who raiſed 
only thoſe to ſuch a pre-eminence, that were ranked 


among the wiſeſt, braveſt, and ſtrongeſt of the 
people. | 


We come now, by a natural tranſition, from the 
military of the antient Britons, to ſpeak of their 
marine, which, it muſt be acknowledged; was ex- 
tremely,. trifling, | Ignorant in the art of ſhip- 
building, and obligated by a religious. principle 
not to eat upon the water, it is evident they muſt 
be deſtitute of yeſſels of burden, conſequently in- 
capable of making long voyages. In ſhort, their 
whole fleet conſiſted of a few ill- conſtructed boats 


formed of ' wicker, over which was laid a covering 


woven, covered with ſkins, and ſtudded with nails. 


0 


of pitched hides. The open ſeas were not to be 
navigated in canoes like theſe; therefore the con- 
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tinent of Gaul was probably the boundary of their 
ſea-excurſions, which they undertook only in the 
ſummer months, when the weather was calm and 
ſerene. Let us here reflect a little, and offer the 
Juſt tribute to Providence, that from the ſmalleſt 
beginnings, can produce the moſt aſtoniſhing 
events: Human wiſdom or foreſight could never 
have conjequred, that navigation, accompanied 
with the moſt conſummate knowledge in the art of 
ſhip-building, ſhould have ſucceeded- ſuch rude in- 
ventions of more rude iſlanders ; eſpecially that a 
ſtupendous navy of England ſhould ride triumphant 
upon the ſeas, biding defiance, which it has done 
in many periods of time, to the combined maritime 
forces of all Europe. 

However, notwithſtanding the Britons could 
boaſt neicher of a board of. admiralcy,, nor of a 
grand fleet to diſturb the repoſe of their neigh- 
bours, from their trade and commerce they reaped 
conſiderable advantages. The Phaocnicians, as we 
have before obſerved, near a thouſand years before 
Chriſt, carried on an extenſive commerce with the 
weſtern pow of the iſland, bringing pearls, ivory, 
gold and ſilver, which they bartered for tin and 
other valuable commodities. The Britons at firſt 
converted their imports into ornaments to decorate 
their perſons; but natural ingenuity ſoon taught 
them how they might be applied to more im- 
portant uſes; we find them, therefore, in a ſhort 
time afterwards manufacturing theſe valuables into 
chains, bits, bracelets, collars, &c. which they 
re-exported,*and by this means gained an annual 
balance of trade in their favour. Before the deſcent 
of the Belge, the inhabitants of the inland parts 
were ſtrangers to agriculture; they ſowyed no corn, 
ſubſiſting entirely on milk and game, with which 
their country abounded. But F the arrival of 
theſe foreigners they applied themſelves to cultivate 
the ſoil. Agriculture yielded that increaſe which 
always follows the hand of induſtry. The Britons 
taſted the ſweets, and were not remiſs in improving 
the attainments of their more intelligent neigh- 
bours, ſo that bread in the courſe of a. few years 
became the ordinary food of the natives; at the 
ſame time their wheat, wool, and hides, were pur- 
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chaſed with avidity by the merchants on the con- 
tinent. This traffic was carried on by barter, they 
having no other coin than iron or braſs rings, which 
being made to a certain weight, paſſed among them 
as current. 3 8 

The civil policy of the Britons was much the 
ſame with that of the Gauls, being divided into 
tribes or independent ſtates, each under the juriſ- 
diction of a petty chief; but whether the authority 
of their chief warriors was hereditary, or elective, 
cannot be determined. Thus much-1s knowr, that 
their old men of eſtabliſhed reputation for wiſdom 
or valour, generally took the lead in their public 
meetings; and, upon remarkable emergencies, de- 
legates were ſent from every ſtate to a general 
allembly of the nation, in order to che! a ge- 
neraliſſimo, to whom was committed the com- 
mand of their collective body of forces. 
cuſtom prevailed only in times of imminent dan- 
ger; for in times of peace no other government 
ſubſiſteq than a kind of patriarchal one, wherein 
each head of his family, and the prieſt alone, con- 
trolled. 

If the ſavage ferocity of theſe people was ſoftened 
by the ſimplicity of their lives, we may ſuppoſe it 
received a much ſtronger check from the principles 
of their religion, which was founded folely. on 
flaviſh fear. Hence ſprung the cuſtoms, common 
among other idolaters, of making their idols 
hideouſly ugly, and of offering human ſacrifices as 
oblations, to appeaſe the wrath of their ſupreme 
demon. They paid divine honours to Jupiter, 
Mars, Apollo, and Mercury, under the titles of 
Taramis, Heſus, Belenus, and Tentares, to which 
they added, after the invaſion of the Romans, 
Diana, Minerva, and Hercules. Their external 
ceremonials conſiſted of ſtrange geſtures, violent 
diſtortions of the features, invocations, oblatÞns, 
explatory ſacrifices, and thankſgivings. But it is 
unneceſſary to dwell longer on this head, which will 
be more fully exemplified in the enſuing chapter, 
wherein we propoſe to lay before the reader a par- 
ticular account of the druidical ſyſtem, including 
the maxims and tenets of the Druids, the antient 
Britiſh prieſts, both religious and political. 


Po 
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Of the Druids, 


M hence the name was derived, and of whom compoſed—Their habits, ornaments, and place of re ſdence, Wobere 


they held their annual aſſembly—Of the three orders, or claſſes—The authority, power, and «offices of the Druids, 


and the policy of their government, uſed for the nobleſt purpoſes — Almoſt adored by the people - J heir external 
rites, religious ceremonies, devotional exerciſes, and where performed—T heir remerkavle veneration for the oak 
—T heir literary precepts, lectures, tenets, and maxims, both religious and. political I heir chara#er, 


HE Druids derived undoubtedly their name 
from that ſuperſtitious reverence they paid to 
oaks, Deru, in the Britith language, ſignifying an 
oak. 

They were compoſed of the higheſt orders of the 
people, the commonalty, for obvious reaſons, being 
excluded from the arcana of their political ſyſtem, 
whereby a ſtrict alliance was formed between the 
church and ſtate; and this union rendered them 
awful to the people, and neceſſary to thoſe who by 
birth, education, or employment, were placed in 
elevated ſtations of life. 

They wore their hair ſhort, but their beards very 
long... In their hands they carried a wand ; and an 
enchaſed ornament, called the Druid's egg, was 
hung about the neck. Their garments, a kind of 
looſe gowns, reached down to the ground ; but 
when employed in religious ceremonies, they always 

No. 1. 5 


wore a ſurplice. The Ifle of Angleſea was their 
chief ſeat of reſidence, where they had their prin- 
cipal ſeminary, and held an annual meeting of the 
ſtates, Such was the reputation of, this ſeat of the 


Muſes, that the children of the Gauls were ſent here 
for education, $ 


/ 


Hiſtorians have divided them into three orders, 
or claſſes, namely, Druids, properly ſo called— 
Bards—and V ates, or Eubates. 

The Druids of the firſt claſs united a ſecular 
with an eccleſiaſtical authority, by regulating all 
public affairs, preſiding over the myſteries of reli- 
gion, offering all grand expiatory ſacrifices, adjuſt- 
ing religious ceremonies; nay, their power ex- 
tended to life and effects, reſpecting which their 
deciſions were final. Yet, they were all ſubordi- 
nation to one Arch-Druid, dlected from their body 


by a majority. This primate, or pope, enjoyed his 
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ſupremacy during life; his perſon was held ſacred; 
and the power of excommunication and depoling 
kings at his pleaſute, depended upon his arbitrary 
wil. "I by | 
The ſecond order, or Bards, were not only 
prieſts, hut national preceptors, heralds, poets, and 
muſicians. To them was committed the important 
trult of educating children of all ranks. Their 
memory was the repoſitory, containing the noble 
expldAts of their herocs. Theſe they ſung in verſes 
of their own compoliag upon public occaſtons, 
accompanied with harps, or a chorus of youths ; as 
likewile hymns at their ſolemn religious ceremonies. 


Ihe third claſs, ſtiled Vates, devoted themſelves 


to the ſtudy of phyſic, natural philoſophy, aſtro- 
nomy, magic, divination, and augury; .in the 


knowledge of which they were {killed to a degree, 
that ſecmed in the eyes of an ignorant people, above 


the pitch of mental knowledge. | 


Indeed, if we conſider attentively the authority, 

learning, power, offices, and policy of the Druids, 
we ſhall not be ſurprized that the nobility ſhould 
court their ſavour, and that the vulgar ſhould re- 
gard them with an awful veneration, almoſt equal 
to that with which they worſhipped their deities. 
* All the important affairs of ſtate paſſed under 
their conſideration, nor did they ever give a ſen- 
tence which was not executed. An individual, who 
from inconlideration, temerity, or paſſion, preſumed 
to call in queſtion their infallibility, was ſubject to 
a puniſhment worle than death itſelf, being, from 
that moment, excluded from the ſociety of his 
equals; ſhunned as a perſon abandoned by God and 
men; none would have the leaſt intercourſe with 
him; a forlorn fugitive; a deſpicable vagabond ; 
devoted to all the horrors, without pity or relief, of 
a dreadful excommunication. Hence, it is evident, 
the Pruids acted both in a civil and eccleſiaſtical 
capacity. Arbitrators in civil matters, judges in 
criminal cauſes, public oracles of the community, 
exempted from taxes, excuſed from military ſer- 
vices, poſſeſſed of the principal archives, enjoying 
the higheſt poſts of honour and trult in the nation, 
intruſted ſolel;; with the education of youth, from 
theſe ſources a pre-eminence mult take its riſe, 
which of courſe would end, as it in fact did, in an 
uncontrouled power over the minds and perſons of 
the laity. 

In every ſtate, religion has been regarded as the 
main bulwark of political ſecurity. Now the Druids 
were the ſole guardians of religion, upon which 
was founded all the principles of political govern- 
ment. This riey divided into two kinds, conſiſt- 
ing of their own moral philoſophy, with the myſte- 
ries peculiar to their order, and thoſe external, 
fallacious deceptions, by which they kept the com- 
mon people in a flaviſh ſubjection. Theſe have 
been termed the arts of prieſtcraft; but whoever 
ſearches the records of hiſtory will find, they have 
generally compoſed. the eſtabliſhed religion, in every 
nation and period of time. From hence aroſe that 
refined policy of performing their ceremonies, and 
delivering their inſtructions by rote, never ſuffering 
either their ſciences or maxims to be committed to 
writing. A practice adopted undoubtedly from an 
intention of preventing the vulgar from becoming 
acquainged with the myſteries of their inſtitution, 
by means of any manuſcripts that might fall into 
their hands. 

Every part of the druidical ſyſtem was calculated 
to throw a vail of ignorance over the eyes of a ſu- 
perſtitious people ; who believed their prayers were 
ſufficient to draw down upon them, or avert, the 
vengeance of their gods. Verſed in every art that 
had a tendency to excite admiration, or inflame 
the paſſions, engroſſiag all the learning of their 
country, it is no wonder their power ſhould be ab- 
ſolute, 

5 


But notwithſtanding their unlimited influence 
over the minds of a rude multitude, who revered 
them as beings more than mortal, to their honour 


be it ſpoken, that power which they maintained by 


deception, they exerciſed for the nobleft purpoſes, 
reconciling private differences, and, by their me- 
difftion, compoſing civil diſcords. Their preſence 
was ſufficient to (till the fury of exaſperated armies, 
between whom they would frequently ruſh at the 
riſk of their lives, exhorting them by all the power- 
ful arts of perſuaſion, to ſubmit the cauſe of their 
quarrel to their deciſions. The embattled warriors, 
awed by their ſacred character, dropped the up- 


lifted javelins, and through the mediation of their 


venerable ſages, embraced each other with the 


warmeſt impulſes of returning friendſhip. 

Antient writers have mentioned the ſublime no- 
tions which the Druids entertained of the ſupreme 
Being. Tacitus, in particular, obſerves, © it was 
an opinion among them, univerſally eſtabliſhed, 
that to ſuppoſe the preſence of the Deity confined, 
or to repreſent him in human ſhape, or by any 
material image, was derogatory to his honour, and 
incompatible with his divine attributes.” Con- 
ſiſtent with theſe exalted ſentiments were the fun- 
damentals of their faith; for they believed in one 
infinite, eternal, omnipotent principle, from whom 
all things derived their origin. The immortality 
of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of retribution, were 
alſo among the articles of their faith, We cannot 
therefore but conclude, that the external rites of 
their religious worſhip were invented, and per- 
formed, in conformity to the prejudices of the ig- 
norant multitude, Thus we find them from their 


knowledge in aſtronomy, taking advantage of 


eclipſes, particularly of the ſun. When this phœ- 
nomenon happened, the people were ſummoned ta 
the ſacred grove, where the Arch-Druid preſided in 
ped. They conſidered the darkneſs occaſioned 

y the eclipſe as ſupernatural. No ſooner there- 
fore was this begun, than victims of unfortunate 
captives were ſlain upon the altar. The prieſts, 
with an extraordinary enthuſiaſtic fury, and hands 
reeking with human gore, invoked the gods, con- 
tinuing their frantic devotions until the darkneſs 
was over; at which time the Arch-Druid, declarin 
divine wrath to be viſibly appeaſed, diſmiſſed the 
deluded worſhippers with his bleſſing. 

Here it may be thought proper to take notice, 
that all the places ſet apart for religious ceremonies, 
were conſecrated groves; theſe were compoſed of, 
and incloſed with capacious oak trees. Such was 
their veneration for the oak, which they held ſacred, 
that their victims were adorned with its boughs, 
their altars decorated with its branches, and the 
head of every one who offered ſacrifices, was encir- 
cled with garlands made from its leaves, 

Nor was the tree itſelf the ſole object of their 
ſuperſtitious regard, a large ſhare of which they 
beſtowed upon its production, the miſletoe. This 
they deemed a peculiar gift from heaven, and adored 
it as a panacea, or univerſal medicine. In the 
ſpring on the firſt day of a new moon, it was an- 
nually ſought for. The ſearch was made amidſt a 
great concourſe of people, with all the ceremonies 
of prieſtly parade; the diſcovery was hailed with 
molt exceſſive raptures of joy; it being thought the 
omen of a proſperous year. A proper branch hav- 
ing been ſelected, a principal Druid cut it from the 
tree, with a conſecrated golden knife, or pruning 
hook. The acclamations of the multitude on ob- 
taining this precious acquiſition are not to be de- 
ſcribed ; nor can their devotional ecſtaſies be con- 
ceived, when the arch-impoſtor, clad in his pontj- 
fical robe, offered two white bulls to the gods, in- 
voking particularly thoſe, while the flame from the 
ſacrifices aſcended, who preſided over the healing arr, 

However, notwithſtanding, in this and other in- 
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dance of groſs Fupertition, they deluded, the fee 
4 


le, indulging them with oblations of human. cri- 
fices, permitting them even inceſtuous concubinage, 
and blinding their minds with all the execrable prac- 
tices of idolatry; yet their own religious tenets, 
maxims, and moral philoſophy, have been the ad- 
miration of all ſucceeding ages. We here preſent 
our readers with a few of them, collected from va- 


rious writers, that have happily eſcaped the deluge of 


time, and the all-conſuming whirlpool of oblivion. 


ä 5 
Druidical tenets and maxims.. 


NE ſupreme God governs the univerſe, from 


1. . a 
whoſe omnipotence all things derive their 


gin. 

1 The ſoul is immortal, it can never die, and 
Mall either be rewarded or puniſhed in a future life. 

3. The world ſhall be deſtroyed. by fire or water, 
and the ſoul of man purged from fin by the former. 

& 3 here is another world, a future ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, and a certain day of retribution. 

5. Maſters of families are ſupreme lords in their 
families; having in their hands the power of life and 
death: and it 1s their indiſpenſible duty, to ſpend 
their utmoſt care, in training the youthful minds of 
their offspring. 

6. Children are not to be removed from their 
parents, nor to He admitted publicly into their com- 
pany, till the age of tourteen years. : 

7, Upon emergencies of ſtate, an individual may 
be ſacrificed for the good of his country. 

8. The diſloyal, or diſobedient to the decrees of 
the ſtate, ſhall be interdicted. Theſe ſhall roam, 
ſecluded from ſociety, deprived of the benefit of the 
law, incapable of public employments, without 
atoning ſacrifices, unprotected, and not to be truſted 
in the molt trifling matters. 

9. He who ſhall come laſt to the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, merits death. | 

10. They who lend money to the poor in this 
world, ſhall have it repaid to them in the next. 

11. Letters or notes given to dying perſons, or 
thrown upon their funeral piles, will be delivered to 
whom they are addreſſed in the other world. 

12. Priſoners of war, malefactors, or innocent 
perſons, are to be ſacrificed upon the altar, or burnt 
alive in a wicker coloſſus, at particular ſolemnities 
and times, in honour of, or to appeaſe the wrath of 
the gods. 

13. Arts and ſciences are to be taught, and chil- 
dren to be inſtructed only in the ſacred groves. 
14. Thefe muſt not be committed to writing, 
but to memory, from whence all inſtructions are to 
be delivered. | 

15. The moon has an abſolute influence over the 
human body, and cures all diſeaſes. | 

16. Self devoted victims, who kill themſelves, to 
accompany their friends to the other world, will 
there live with them in perpetual reſt and bliſs. 

17. Future events may be foretold from human 
victims, by obſerving the manner in which the body 
falls, by its motions when fallen, by the flowing of 
the blood, by the appearance of the wound, and, 
eſpecially, by inſpecting attentively the vital parts. 

13, Commerce with ſtrangers ſtrictly prohibited. 

19. The miſletoe, revered for its medicinal yir- 
tues, and as a gift from heaven muſt be gathered with 
reverential awe; if poſſible, on the ſixth day of the 
month with a golden bill or pruning-hook. 

20. The powder of miſletoe promotes fertility in 
women, removes the cauſes of barrenneſs, and, when 
preperly adminiſtered, is a ſovereign remedy for all 
diſeaſes. 
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Theſe are the tenets and maxims of the Druids, 
which we have collected from the moſt authentic 
accounts. It is pity they ſhould ever have been tar- 
niſhed with an intermixture of idolatrous notions, 


| and the moſt execrable ſuperſtitious practices; yet 


hence we may diſcover plainly the dignity, impor— 
tance, power and utility of this famous ſect. Their 
JO manners, and cuſtoms, in general, were 
conformable to the pure dictates of human reaſon. 


| In public and private life, they were honeſt, abſte- 


mious, induſtrious, and hoſpitable. They lived in 
hollow trees, woods, and caves; their drink, the 
pure ſtream ; their food, acorns and berries. Their 
opinions had the firſt effect on public aſſemblies, 
and their influence obtained for them the firſt choice 
of whatever was taken in war. They engroſſed all 
the learning of their country, nor was ſcarce any 
puniſhment inflicted without their concurrence. 
They were celebrated for many virtues of the higheſt 
order, particularly fortitude, integricy, benevolence, 
and true patriotiſm. From whence alone ſprung 
the ardent inclination of the principal people to get 
their children admitted into ſome of tlieir claſles, 
and that profound veneration of the vulgar, who 
placed them almoſt upon an equal footing with 
their deities. But what heightened this regard was, 
their being the arbitrators in differences among 
jarring parties, and their maintaining inviolable 
concord among their own orders. | | 
This was never known to be infringed, except 


on the death of an Arch-Druid, when the freedom of 


election was ſometimes interrupted by appeals to 
the ſword ; upon all other: occaſions, they conducted 
themſelves with Juſtice, temperance, moderation, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, the ſound baſis of their public 
character, and the permanent ſecurity of that reſpect, 
which the people invariably entertained for them. 

Such were the antient inhabitants of Great Britain, 
and ſuch their prieſts, about forty years beſore tl e 
invaſion of the Romans, under Julius Cxſar.# Of 
which we ſhall treat in our next book. 

But, reader, you and I may perhaps require a 
little reſt; and ſhould nature, neceſſity, inclination, 
buſineſs or duty, draw off our attention, the cloſcot a 
book offers a fair opportunity to obey their dictates. 
However, before you go, permit the writer of this 
hiſtory, to thank you for your obliging condeſcen- 
ſion in giving him your company thus far; and to 
hope, that in the way, you may have found ſome 
ſkerches of unpoliſhed nature, both pleaſing and 


profitable, We do not mean to make any pompous. 


profeſſions, nor beſpeak your favour by a diſplay of 
our integrity, impartiality, and great abilities; theſe 
belong to the meaneſt adventurers. A bill of fare 
has been laid before you, from which you may form 
ſome judgment of what your future hiſtorical enter- 
tainment will be. Of this reſt aſſured, our endea- 
vours ſhall not be wanting to provide a rich variety 
of entertaining information, and to lay the whole be- 
fore you with ſuch an arrangement as may cauſe you 
to acknowledge that you are content and ſatisfied. 
For the preſent, in the old Britiſh ſtile, we bid you 
farewel. 

We would here however juſt obſerve, that (un- 


like other works of this kind hitherto publiſhed and / © 


"now publiſhing, which have in general been mere 

pies of each other) we have drawn our informa- 
tion from the molt reſpectable ſources of genuine 
authority, namely, original records, valuable an- 
tient, and modern manuſcripts, &c. &c. depoſited 


| in the Britiſh Muſeum, and other libraries, public 


and private, to which we have been admitted by the 
kind aſſiſtance of many eminent gentlemen in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, 
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II. 


From the invaſion of the Romans, under Julius Ceſar, to their final departure, when they abandoned entirely the 
- kingdom. | 


% 


Ci F: | 


State of the Britons at the time of the Roman invaſion—Czſar*s firſt expedition, in the year of the world, 3947, and 
fifty five years before the Chriſtian epocha— Arrives off Dover with his ſhips —IFeighs anchor and makes good bis 
landing near Deal—The difficulties attending this in Ceſar's own words —{ he Britons are defeated, and ſue for 
peace, which is granted them—T hey revolt upon the Roman fleet having ſuffered conſiderable damages from a ſtorm 
— Hoſtilities are re-commenced on the fide of the Britons, who attack the ſeventh legion of the Romans, ſent out to 
forage—Czſar by his timely preſence prevents their deftruftion—lHHis camp is attacked by the Britons, whom he puts 
to flight —T hey ſue a ſecond time for peace, which is granted them ;, and Ceſar, with few advantages from this 
his firſt expedition, returns to Gaul on the twentieth of September, after an abſence, of little more than three weeks. 


MBITION, what a deſtructive paſſion ! What 
havock does it occaſion among the-works of 
God ! Yet, under the influence of unerring wiſdom, 
how frequently made ſubſervient to the nobleſt pur- 
poſes! Well may it be ſtiled lawleſs, ſeeing it will 
adopt the moſt unjuſt means, nay, the moſt flimſy 
pretences to attain its ends. Well may it be faid 
to be boundleſs, ſeeing it terminates only with life 
itſelf. It was this inſatiable luſt of conqueſt which 
turned the attention of Cæſar to the iſland of Great 
Britain, that invincible victor, who when no other 
country remained to feel the force of his arms, 
turned them from the ſame reſtleſs impulſe, to ſub- 
due that of his own. And yet we may plainly diſ- 
cern the hand of an almighty agent, employing this 
buſtling conqueror, as an inſtrument, to anſwer the 
grand deſigns, and determined plan of his provi- 
dence; for the conqueſt of aſpiring Romans, laid 
the foundation, on which was gradually raiſed the 
glory of Britons. From hence ſprung, amidſt the 
wilds of barbariſm, a civilized nation, over whom 
Chriſtianity has ſpread her healing wings, and 
wherein the arts and ſciences have obtained their 
zenith of perfection. 

At the time when Cæſar meditated an invaſion of 
England, the natives were divided into petty ſo- 
vereignties, governed by their own particular chief- 
tains, who could not be compelled to act againſt a 
common enemy. The ſouthern parts of the iſland 
were inhabited by thoſe whom they had received as 
friends, but who ſoon made war upon them as ene- 
mies. The Silures and Ordovice dwelt in the mid- 
dle of the iſland; conſequently not being affected 
with the diſtreſs of their neighbours, they would not 
always be diſpoſed to ſend them aſſiſtance. The 
people in general were undiſciplined, nor were they 
ſupplied with warlike ſtores, ſuch as might put them 
upon a level with the Romans. Add to this, their 
country was open, without towns or fortifications, 
their only places of defence and retreat being forelts, 
ſwamps, and mountains. They poſſeſſed neither 
riches nor poſſeſſions that might tempt the avarice 
of a conqueror. But Cæſar animated with the 


| 


thought of extending his conqueſts beyond the, 


boundaries of the ocean, was determined to pay the 
Britons a viſit with his victorious legions. After the 
conqueſt of Gaul, the mighty conqueror could not 
reſt ſatisfied, without adding the ſubjection of Bri- 
tain to the number of his triumphs. 


the Romans, to gratify which numerous battles had 
been fought, a never ceaſing effuſion of blood had 
been ſhed, Gaul had been ſubdued, a vaſt continent 
laid waſte, and diſtant regions traverſed, to enlarge 
only the territories of the republic. 


This is certain, that when the ſtronger power is 


This thirſt of } 
| dominion was a general paſſion, prevalent among 


| 


for the embarkation of his cavalry required more 


— 


determined to plunder, or ſubjugate the weaker, 
pretences are never wanting. Cæſar, in his com- 
mentaries, tells us himſelf, He reſolved to, make 
4 voyage to Britain, becauſe he had been informed, 
in all the wars of Gaul, the enemy had received con- 
ſiderable ſupplies from thence.” 

Whether this was the real reaſon or not of Cæſar's 
firſt enterprize, whatever might be his motives, we 
find, like an able general, he took every precaution, 
and uſed every neceſſary expedient to inſure ſucceſs, 

With this view he ſummoned a council of mer- 
chants from all parts, who were known to be beſt ac- 
quainted with the country; but theſe people, who 
carried on a lucrative trade with the Britons, under 
a plea of ignorance, endeavour to deter Cæſar from 
his intended invaſion, yet at the ſame time took care 
to apprize them thereof, that they might have time 
to make preparations for their defence. 

The aſpiring genius of Cæſar, that had often 
aſſiſted him to conquer inſurmountable difficulties, 
was not to be diſcouraged ſor want of information; 
to gain which, he ſent in a galley C. Voluſenus, a 
tribune of his army, to reconnoitre the Britiſh coaſts, 
and Comius of Arras, a Briton by birth, as his am- 
baſſador; neither of whom ſucceeded in their at- 
tempts; for Voluſenus, not having been permitted 
to land, was unable to gain any intelligence ; and 


Comius being conſidered in the capacity of a ſpy, 
-as well as a traitor to his country, was impriſoned, 


and loaded with chains. A very unwarrantable act 
this of the Britons, whoſe ambaſſadors were then 
juſt arrived with this very Comius, from Gaul, 
where they had been received with apparent cor- 
diality by Cæſar, and to whom they had offered 
ſubmiſſion to the Roman ſtate, and to give hoſtages 
for their fidelity. | 

Cæſar who had now made every neceſſary prepa- 
ration for an invaſion, began to put in execution 
his firſt intended expedition. To this end he drew 
together his fleet, conſiſting of eighty tranſports, 
wherein he embarked two legions, while his queſtor, 
and other principal officers went on board his gallies. 
He diſpoſed of his horſe in eighteen other tranſ- 
ports, and ordered them to follow the infantry with 
the utmoſt expedition. His orders in this particular 
could not be complied with agreeable to his wiſhes, 


time than he imagined, and this delay occaſioned 


difficulties in making good a landing, which his own 
genius alone could probably have ſurmounted, 


Notwithſtanding an obſtacle fo unpromiſing, that 
might have delayed a leſs able general, this brave 
veteran fer ſail with his infantry alone from Morini, 
or Picardy, on the twenty-ſixth day of - Auguſt, in 
the year of the world 3947, and fifty-five years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. | 
| I | It 
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L.CEASAR's FIRST EXPE 


DITION. 13 


| It was at the ſtill ſolemn hour of 
A. C. 551. midnight, when Cæſar ſailed from 
the coaſt of Gaul, and. about ten of the ſame 
morning his ſhips arrived off Dover, at which place 
the Britons had taken poſſeſſion of the heights, and 
ſtationed a conſiderable force to oppoſe his landing. 
A ſufficient proof that the Britons were acquainted 
with the deſign of the Roman general, and there- 
fore, jealous Fr eir much loved liberty, had not 
been idle in making preparations for the defence of 
their country. ; | 
Pinding it impoſſible from the poſition of the 
enemy, to effect a deſcent at this place, Cæſar, 
after having ſummoned a council of war, weighed 
anchor, in order to find a level open ſhore ; and 
falling down the tide about eight miles farther, ar- 
rived at a more convenient ſpot for, debarking his 
troops, near the place where now ſtands the town 
of Deal. Here he found the Britons in force, 


ranged in order of battle, with a ſeeming deter- 


mination to oppoſe reſolutely his landing; an ac- 
count of which we think will be moſt acceptable to 
our readers in Cæſar's own words. 


« We found it very difficult to land, ſays he, 


for many reaſons; becauſe our ſhips being tall, re- 
uired a conſiderable depth of water, and our 
ſoldiers, while their hands were employed and 
loaded with heavy armour, were at the ſame time 
to encounter the waves and the enemy in a place 
they were not acquainted with; whereas the Britons, 
either ſtanding upon dry land, or ſallying a little 
way into the water, in thoſe places they knew to be 
ſhallow, having the free uſe of their limbs, could 
boldly caſt their darts, and ſpur their horſes for- 
ward, which were trained to that kind of combat; 
which diſadvantage ſo diſcouraged the Romans, 
who were ſtrangers to this way of fighting, that 
they did not appear ſo chearful and eager to engage 
the enemy, as in their former conflicts upon dry 
land; which Cæſar perceiving, gave orders that 
the gallies (a nimble kind of ſhipping the enemy 
had never ſeen) ſhould advance a little before the 
reſt of the fleet, and row along with their broad- 
ſides towards the ſhore, that they might more con- 
veniently force the Britons to retire from the water- 
fide, by their ſlings, engines, and arrows, which 
did the Romans conſiderable ſervice; for the 
Britons being ſurprized at the form of our gallies, 
the motion of our oars and engints, began to give 
ground. But the ſtindard-bearer of the tenth 
legion, perceiving our men were unwilling to enter 
into the ſea, having fuſt invoked the gods for 
ſucceſs, cried out aloud, My fellow-ſoldiers, unleſs 
you will forſake your eagle, and ſuffer it to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, advance: for my part, I 
am reſolved to perform my duty to the common- 
wealth, and my general. Having ſaid this, he im- 
mediately leaped overboard, and advanced the 
eagle towards the Britons; whereupon the ſoldiers, 
encouraging each other to prevent ſo ſignal a diſ- 
grace, followed his example; which thoſe in the 
next ſhips perceiving, did the like, and preſſed 
forward towards the enemy. The conflict was 
ſharply maintained on both ſides, though the Ro- 
mans, not being able to keep their ranks, obtain 


Thus our foremoſt ranks, having-gained dry foot- 
ing, were followed by the reit of the army, and 
Charging the enemy briſkly, put them to flight, bur 
were not able to purſue, or take the iſland at thar 
time, becauſe we had no cavalry, which was the 
only thing wanting to complete Cæſar's wonted 
ſucceſs. | | 

« The enemy being defeated, ſo ſoon as they 
had eſcaped beyond the reach of danger, ſent am- 
baſſadors to Cæſar to deſire a peace, promiling to 
deliver hoſtages for their entire ſubmiſſion ; and 
with theſe ambaſſadors came Comius of Arras, 
whom Cæſar had ſent into Britain, where he was 
impriſoned ſo ſoon as he had landed with his ge- 
neral's commands, but ſet at liberty again after the 
battle. They endeavoured to excuſe what they 
had done by laying the blame upon the populace, 
and intreated him to forgive a fault of ignorance, 
but not of malice. Cæſar at firſt reprimanded 


them for their breach of faith, that after they had 


voluntarily ſent ambaſſadors to him into Gaul to 
requeſt a peace, and. delivered hoſtages of their 
own accord, they ſhould, ,without any reaſon, 
make war upon him; he imputed it, he ſaid, to 


| their ignorance, and forgave them ; then demanded 


hoſtages for their future carriage, part whereof 
they delivered immediately, and with the reſt who 
lived at ſome diſtance, they promiſed to return in a 
few days. And now, having diſbanded their men, 
ſending them into their ſeveral counties, the princes 
from all parts came to deliver up themſelves and 
their eſtates to Cæſar's diſpoſal.” 
In this account, written by the victor's own pen, 
to whoſe character of a conſummate general ap- 
rtaineth that of a faithful hiſtorian, we have a 
rong teſtimony given to the brayery of our pri- 
mogenial anceſtors. Cæſar acknowledges frankly, 
that he had many difficulties to contend with, that 


| the conflict was ſharp, that the Romans were diſ- 
| couraged, and prevailed upon to attempt a land- 


ing, only by one of thoſe military accidental ex- 


| pedients, which are known frequently to decide 


the fate of battles. ' That after following the exam- 
ple of their ſtandard-bearer, they were in great con- 
fuſion, being unable to keep their ranks, from which 
they were extricated only by the ſtrange figure of 
the gallies, or rather by the large ſtones and other 
deſtructive miſſiles thrown by their engines. Nor, 
if we attend to the conſequences of this firſt en- 
gagement, do we find the conqueror had reaſon to 
boaſt of any great advantages, being incapable 
either of improving his victory by purſuing the foe, 


or of-taking the iſland, or, in a. word, of ny any 


thing equal to his wonted ſucceſſes. The ſequel 


| will alſo prove, that the Britons, though intimidated 


| by Cæſar, yet the 


firm footing, or follow their particular ſtandards, | 


leaping out of ſeveral ſhips, and joining the firſt 
enſign they met with, were in great confuſion, 
But the Britons, who were well acquainted with 
the ſhallows, where they ſaw us deſcend in ſmall 
numbers from our ſhips, ſpurred their horſes into 
the water, ſet upon our men, incumbered and un- 


time be put in a condition fit for "ſervice. 


Prepared to receive them, and ſome ſurrounded us | 


with their numbers in one place, whilſt others 
flanked us where we lay moſt open in another; 
which Czlar obſerving, he cauſed the long boats 
and ſmaller veſſels to be manned, and where oc- 
caſion required, ſent them to aſſiſt their fellows, 


No. 2. 


and defeated, for which ſufficient reaſons are aſſigned 
panic was of ſhort duration, 
They were forced, it is true, into a temporary peace, 
but they continued a very ſhort time in this amica- 
ble diſpoſition, 

For the terms were ſcarcely ratified, about four 
days after his landing, when Cæſar received intel- 
ligence, that the ſhips he left to bring over his ca- 
valry having ſet ſail, were overtaken at ſea by a 
violent ſtorm, which having ſeparated them, had- 
drove a part back to the coaſt of Gaul, and the 
reſt to the weſtern coaſt of Britain; at the ſame 
time the veſſels and gallies belonging to Cæſar's 
army, ſuffered greatly in this tempeſtuous night. 
Some were. much ſhattered ; twelve of them were 
totally loſt ; the remainder could not for ſome 
The 
ſituation of the Roman army was now truly diſ- 
treſſing, being without ſhips, in a country un- 
known, wherein they were like to be ſurprized 
every moment, or ſurrounded by a vigilant enemy. 
But an event that ſpread conſternation and diſmay 
among the Romans, rouzed the warlike ſpirit of 
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the Britons; for the evident diſtreſs of the enemy 


animated them. to a revolt, whereby they hoped, 


6 by this. favourable opportunity, to regain their li- 
berty. An aſſemby of the ſtares gave new vigour, 


by their exhortations, to this reſolution of the 


people; while their Druids exclaimed, that as the 
gods had appeared fo propitious to them, it would 
be impious not to join the elements in the noble 
ſtruggle for freedom, that would probably effect 
their deliverance. 

Czlar ſoreſaw the conſequences that would at- 
tend this adverſe turn of fortune. He knew the 
ſtorm at ſea would be productive of another as 
outrageous bn land. He therefore took every pru- 
dent precaution to raiſe the drooping courage of his 
ſoldiers, and to fruſtrate the probable deſigns of the 
enemy, by collecting within the fortifications of 
his camp a magazine of corn from the neighbouring 
fields, and by fending one of his gallies to Gaul 
for materials to refit the reſt. He alſo applied the 
fragments of thoſe veſſels that were irreparable, to 
various purpoſes, with great ſucceſs. Such was the 
aſſiduity of this brave commander, that in ten days 
the remainder of his ſhattered fleet was completely 
repaired. | 

In the mean time, the Britons made every poſſible 
effort to reaſſemble their ſcattered troops. Their 
hoſtages withdrew ſecretly from the Roman camp, 
which they had attentively ſurveyed. Several 
aſſemblies of the people were held, to conſult the 
moſt proper means to diſtreſs their bold invaders; 
this they concluded might be beſt effected by 
cutting off their detachments, and intercepting 
their convoys; by which mode of carrying on the 
war they hoped to protract it, till the incle- 


mency of approaching winter ſhould 1 


what the furious attack of the elements had left 
finiſhed. | | 

The firſt foraging party that had nearly fell a 
ſacrifice to Britiſh policy, was tne ſeventh legion, 
ſent out by Cæſar to reap a diſtant field of corn; 
who, when leaſt ſuſpecting or prepared for an at- 
tack, were ſurrounded by the Britons, they having 
concealed themſelves in a wood for the purpoſe of 
a ſurprize. The deſtruction of this detachment 
muſt have been inevitable, their retreat being ren- 
dered impoſſible by the Britons having ſurrounded 
the field with their war chariots, had not Caeſar, 
'whoſe advanced guard perceived an unuſual cloud 
of duſt, gueſſed the cauſe. He iminediately 
marched at their head to the aſſiſtance of his 
diſtreſſed legion, whom he found in a compact 
body, hard oppreſſed by the enemy, they having 


un- 


＋ their chariots, and were charging them on 


oot with their utmoſt vigour. Cæſar's preſence 
inſpired his ſoldiers with freſh vigour. The aſſail- 
ants were pow attacked in their turn. Their impe- 
tuoſity being checked, they opened their ranks, and 
retired to ſome diſtance. Cæſar drew up his forces 
in order of battle, 'The combatants ſtood gazing 
on each other expecting a renewed charge, but 
neither ſide advancing, the Britons retreated un- 
moleſted to their woods, and Cæſar, without having 
been able to pour his uſual vengeance on the foe, 
to his camp.” From which laſt circumſtance we may 
fairly conclude, upon an. impartial view of this 
bloody conteſt, that the conqueror of Gaul retired, 
without carrying with him the palm of victory. 


« 


1 


| 


A raſh ſubſequent enterprize of the Britons, 
which they imprudently undertook, ſeems to cor- 
roborate this conjecture. Elated with their late 
ſucceſs, and from thence concluding that the 
Romans, though formidable, were not invincible, 
they formed the haſty reſolution of aſſaulting them 
in their camp. Inſpired with the effuſions of a 
warm imagination, and the advantages that would 
reſult from this daring attempt, they diſpatched 
meſſengers to every ſtate, who exhorted their 
countrymen, by incentives calculated for inſpiring 
revenge, not to neglect ſo fair an opportunity of 
driving the enemy from their coaſts, and by one 
deciſive blow, of preventing the miſeries of future 
invalions. Their remonſtrance had the deſired 
effect. A numerous army was in a ſhort time 
drawn together, and marched immediately to at- 
tack the Roman intrenchments. Cæſar drew out 
his forces before the principal gate of his camp, 
waiting the furious onſet of the Britons with his 
uſual tranquillity. Their impetuoſity was ſoon 
checked by the reſiſtleſs intrepidity of diſciplined 
veterans, who charging with their accuſtomed 
fury, put them into confuſion, and compelled 
them to ſeek their ſafety in a precipitate flight. 
The Roman general, for want of cavalry, found it 
again impoſſible to purſue his advantages;. nor 
could he follow the flying foe into their gloomy 
foreſts, in the receſſes whereof they found a ſecure 
retreat. 

This engagement was far from being deciſive. 
They were indeed repulſed ; but the ardent flame of 
liberty was not extinguiſhed in their boſom, nor 
was their national ſpirit broken. 

However, in their preſent ſituation they thought 
it moſt politic to apply again for peace to the in- 
vader of their country. The penetrating eye of 
Cæſar at once 3 their motives, and his on 
intereſt, He knew they aimed only at delay, and 
at the ſame time he was ſenſible how abſolutely 
neceſſary it was for him to return to Gaul. The 
Britons were repulſed with conſiderable loſs, their 
baggage had been taken, and the circumjacent 
parts of the country laid waſte, yet they were not 
brought under the galling yoke of ſlavery. Pro- 
viſions began to grow ſcarce in his camp; winter 
approached ; his army though victorious, had ſuf- 


fered greatly; nor could they ſafely continue in 


the face of an enterprizing enemy, on an land 


wholly. unknown. Cæſar therefore readily ad- 


mitting the ambaſſadors, reprimanded them, and 
then granted their deſires, only inſiſted on havin 

the number of hoſtages doubled, and ſent after 
him to Gaul. Upon which he embarked his 


troops, ſet ſail about midnight, and after a ſhort. 


paſſage, landed there ſafely on the twentieth of 
September. | * 

Thus ended Cæſar's firſt expedition, productive 
of neither glory to the general, nor advantage to the 
ſtate; yet the ſenate, ſenſible of his great merit, 
and conſidering the conqueſt of Great Britain an 
object of the firſt magnitude, decreed him a triumph 
of twenty days for his important ſervices. A 
triumph of ambition over virtue, honour, and 


juſtice; a triumph, for having trampled on the 
laws of nations, and deluged a country, to which 


he had not even a pretended claim, with the blood 
of its innocent inhabitants. 
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Ceſat®s ſecond expedition He makes preparations for invading Great Britain in the ſpring with a more formidable 
armament —T he Britcns likewiſe exert their utmoſt force for the defence of their country—Caſſivellaunus is pro- 
claimed generalilſimo — lmbærh tion of Cæſar's forces, conſiſting of five legions of foot, and two thouſand horſe, 
in the beginning .of June, fifty Hour years before the birth of Chriſt —Sails from Calais, and lands near Deal, 


without oppoſition— Engages the\Britons near the river Stour, wha are routed with great flaughter—Ts. deterred 
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from pur ſuing .be enemy by having received an expreſs, informing him, 


that a dreadful ſtorm had, the preceeding 


night, deftroyed the greater part of bis fleet—Marches back to the ſea-coaſt, and by an extraerdinary expedient, 


ſecures his 


fleet ſrem ſimilar danger The Romans are greatly harraſſed, and in one action defeated by the Britons, 


who in their turn are completely routed by the Romans —Conſequences of this viftory—Ceſar marches with his 
army to Verulum, the capital of Caſſivellaunus, and takes it by florm—T be Britiſh chief ſends orders to the princes | 
of Kent, requeſting them to attack the intrenchments of the enemy, and deſtroy their fleet — T he attempt is made 
but without ſucceſs Finding all farther oppoſition vain, he propoſes terms of peace to the conqueror—A general 
pacification takes place, and Caſar, about the middle of September, ſets ſail for the coaſt of Gaul, where he arrives 


after a quick and ſafe paſſage, A. C. 51. - 


HE Britons were no ſooner delivered from the 
invaders of their country, than they determined 
ndt to ſend the ſtipulated hoſtages. This infringe- 
ment of the treaty furniſhed Cæſar with a plauſible 
pretence for undertaking a ſecond expedition, To 
effect which, warlike 1 were made in 
Gaul, with amazing diſpatch. Such ſhips as had 
been damaged were repaired, others were built on a 
new conſtruction, calculated for ſhallow water. 
Military ſtores were collected in the ports of Spain, 
and by the ſpring of the following year, twenty 
eight gallies, ſix hundred tranſports, with a great 
number of flat bottomed boats, were ready-for the 
intended invaſion. N 

Nor were the Britons inactive on their ſide. 
Alarmed at Cæſar's preparations, of which they had 
received ſufficient intellgence, they convened a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates, and elected from among 
their generals, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for military 

accompliſhments, a commander in chief over all 
their forces. The choice fell to Caſſivellaunus; 
but during the election a ſharp conflict was excited 
between the princes of Gaſſi and the Trinobantes, 
the former party in favour of Caſſivellaunus, the 
latter of Imanuentius. The conteſt was exceeding 
warm; the ſuffrages were divided; but the death of 
Imanventius, who loſt his life in the ſtruggle, put 
an end to the debate. His ſon Mandubratius, to 
avoid the fate of his father, fled to Cæſar for pro- 
tection, and ſacrificed meanly the good of his 
country to an unjuſtifiable reſentment. 

All Cæſar's ſorces being ready for embarkation, 
and his numerous fleet riding ſafely in the port of 
Itium, now Calais, he embarked five legions of 
foot, and two thouſand horſe, in the beginning of 
e. June, fiſty-four years before the birth of 

C4. Chriſt. Setting ſail about ſun- ſet, he 


drew near the Britiſh coaſt next morning, and caſt 


anchor near Dcal, the place where he had made his 
former deſcent. 3 
A ſcene very different from what the Romans 
ſaw at their prior invaſion now preſented itſelf; for 
the Britons, diſconcerted at the appearance of ſo 
formidable a fleet, had retired from the ſhore, and 
ſuffered the Romans to land without oppoſition. 
This having been effected, Cæſar fixed upon a 
convenient ſpot of ground.on Barham Downs, were 
ne marked out a camp, and leaving a ſufficient force 
to fortify and defend it, at the head of which was 
Quintus Atrius, he ſet out at midnight with the 
main body of his army in queſt of the enemy. After 
a march of twelve miles, he diſcovered the Britiſh 
army encamped upon an eminence, having the river 
Stour in their front, and a thick wood in their rear. 
As the Romans advanced, the Britons diſcovered a 
reſolution of diſputing their paſſage over the river 
with their war chariots, which they had drawn up 
in great order along its banks. But the Roman 
cavalry attacked them with ſuch vigour, that they 
ſoon forced the paſſage, and compelled them to re- 
treat with precipitation into the wood in their rear. 
This gloomy aſylum was fortified with ramparts, 
formed of large trees laid acroſs each other to a con- 
liderable heighth, and in its center was a ſtrong for- 
treſs. Both nature and art had conſpired to render 
it a ſtrong, though barbarous fortification. Here 
the Britons for ſome time withſtood all the efforts of 
the Roman. cavalry, who were at laſt obliged to 
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abandon their unſucceſsful attempts to the infantry; 
but at laſt after a bloody conteſt, the ſeventh legion 
drove the Britons from their poſt, with great 
ſlaughter, and obliged them to ſeek ſhelter in the 
inmoſt parts of their woods. | 

Cæſar now determining to purſue the advantage 
he had gained, diſpatched three bodies of his troops 
in ſearch of the flying enemy; but they were almoſt 
inſtantly. recalled, intelligence having been received 
from Atrivs, the ſubſtance of which was, that during 
the preceding night a violent ſtorm had deſtroyed 
the greater part of his fleet, On this information, 
Cæſar countermanded the march of his troops, and 
returned to the ſea coaſt, where he was an eye wit- 
neſs of the havock occaſioned by the tempeſt. Forty 
of his veſſels were entirely loſt, and the reſt ſo 
much damaged, as to be unfit for the ſea till 
thoroughly repaired. He immediately therefore 
gave orders to repair ſome ſhips that were moſt da- 
maged with the wrecks of others; wrote to Gaul for 
more, and then reſolved upon executing a project, 
which it is a queſtion if any one but a Cæſar could 
have conceived and accompliſhed ; this was no 
other than hauling up his whole fleet upon dry land, 
and ſurrounding it with a fortification ; which truly 
great undertaking he completed in ten days, and 
then returned with his army to their former ſtation. 

During this interval, the Britons had made the 
beſt uſe of their time, having formed a very nu- 
merous army under the command of Caſſivellaunus, 
who occupied the ſame poſt in the wood, from 
whence the Britons had been before diſlodged.. 

Caſſivellaunus, convinced that his forces were not 
a match for the Romans in the open field, avoiding 
a general engagement, took the prudent precaution 
of harraſſing their flying parties, and cutting off 
their proviſions. By which mode of fighting, Cæſar 
was continually attacked by ſmall parties, who iflued 
ſuddenly forth, charged, and then fiddenly retreated; 
Though repulſed, they returned with the ſame vi- 
gour, and the ſame undaunted firmneſs. 

Cæſar, perceiving the conſequences that would 
reſult from his troops being thus perpetually har- 
raſſed, reſolved to bet his camp, and to bring, 
if poſſible, the Britons to a grneral engagement. 
While the Romans were buſily employed in their 
works, Caſſivellaunus, who watched circumſpectl 
all their motions, thought it moſt prudent to — 
them before their ramparts were finiſhed; Accord- 
ingly he ruſhed upon them unexpectedly with the 
utmoſt fury, The advanced guard of the Romans, 
unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, gave way. Cæſar, ſee- 
ing what dreadful ſlaughter was made among them, 
ſent two cohorts to their ſupport; but theſe intimi- 
dated by the furious impetuoſity of the conquering 
Britons, halted inſtead of joining their companions ; 
which being perceived by Caſſivellaunus, he attacked 
them inſtantly, and routed them with conſiderable 
loſs. Numbers were ſlain both of ſoldiers and offi- 
cers; among the laſt were ſome of diſtinction, par- 
ticularly Quintus Laberius Durus, a tribune, 8 

On the following day when the Romans expected 
a ſecond engagement, they were ſurprized at ſeeing 
tne enemy in ſmall ſcattered parties, on the adjacent 
hills, who ſeemed not to diſcover the leaſt intimation 
of coming to action. Cæſar, unacquainted with the 
deſertion that had happened in the Britiſn army 
the preceding night, among whom jealouſy had in- 
7 fuſed 
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| fuſed a fatal poiſon, extracted from the juſtly ac- 
quired glory of Caſſivelaunus, detached three le- 
gions, and all his horſe, amounting to about twenty 
thouſand men, commanded by his heutenant Tre- 
bonius, on a foraging party, in order to clear up 
this, in his eye, myſterious conduct of the enemy. 
This powerful detachment was ſoon oppoſed by the 
Britons, who fell upon the Roman cavalry with a 
fury that obliged them to fall back upon their foot. 
This ſmall advantage was productive of a general 
engagement; for the Roman infantry ſupporting 
their horſe, charged the Britons in a compact body, 
with their uſual bravery; whereby a complete victory 
was obtained ſo fully deciſive, that the Belge, de- 
ſerted by their auxiliaries, never after engaged the 


Romans in a pitched battle. Thus a general deler- | 


tion completed what jealouſy had begun; the confe- 
deracywas diſſolved; and the Trinobantesabandoning 
the cauſe of their country, their liberty, and their 
gods, put themſelves under the protection of Cæſar. 

Upon this ſtrange reverſe of fortune, the Britiſh 
chief, finding it in vain to oppoſe any longer the 
Romans, retired towards his own country, reſolving 
there to make a ſtand in its defence againſt the con- 
queror of the world. 

Intelligence of the ſeparation having reached 
Cæſar, he turned his whole force in purſuit of the 
unfortunate Caſſivellaunus, whoſe country was now 
marked out for deſtruction. With this view he ad- 
vanced with his army to the banks of the Thames, 
which he intended to croſs where it might be ford- 
able. Here he found, on his arrival, a great number 
of ſtakes dfove into the bed of the river, that were 
ſharpened at top, and concealed under the ſurface 
of the water ; at the ſame time he beheld the enem 
poſted to advantage near the oppoſite banks, whic 
they had fortified with intrenchments and palliſadoes; 
but theſe artful diſpoſitions, whereof Cæſar had been 
informed by deſerters, were of little avail againſt this 
hardy veteran, whom no obſtacles could ſtop, no 
difficulties intimidate ; for the Roman horſe going 
at a ſmall diſtance from the fords, plunged into the 
ſtream, and were followed by the foot with aſtoniſh- 
ing intrepidity though incumbered with their heavy 
armour, and the water up to their chins. This 
' paſſage was effected at a place called Coway Stakes, 
oppoſite Oatlands, and, as ſome writers are of opi- 

nion, near Kingſton in Surry. | 

Aſtoniſhed at this hazardous undertaking of the 
Romans, the Britons abandoned their intrenchments, 
and ſought for ſafety in their woods, 

Caſſivellaunus now ſenſible that all further reſiſt- 
ance would be preſumption, diſmiſſed his forces, re- 
\ taining only four thouſand chariots. With theſe he 
watched the motions of the enemy's main body, cut 
off their ſtraggling parties, and 1n order to prevent 
their ſubſiſting by ravaging the country, ordered 
his people to drive their cattle from thoſe parts, 
through which he knew they muſt paſs. This pru- 
dent meaſure was very alarming to Cæſar, as he was 
hereby convinced that the military conduct of Caſſi- 
vellaunus was equal to his valour. 

But it was rendered abortive by a defection of 
the Regni-magni, inhabitants of Surry, who per- 
ceiving the Trinobantes were freed from the cala- 
mities of war by an alliance with Czfar, followed 
their example, and ſent offers of ſubmiſſion, which 
were accepted upon the ſervile conditions that they 
ſhould furnith proviſion ſufficient for the whole 
army. A ready compliance with theſe 1gnoble 


terms, enabled the Roman general to purſue his. 


march to Verulum, now St. Albans, the capital of 
the unfortunate, though brave Caſſivellaunus, work- 
ing his rout with blood and devaſtation. 

This place, which conliſted of a number of huts, 
» ſituated in the center of a wood, was fortified after 
the Britiſh cuſtom, with ramparts of earth, ditches, 
and felled trees. Theſe fortifications, though 


formed in the rudeſt manner, the Romans had bg- 
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fore experienced the difficulty of ſtorming ; but the 
towering ambition of a Cæſar was not to be dif. 


couraged by obſtacles of this kind ; he therefore 


ordered an attack to be made at two different places, 
and carried the town by ſtorm, in which, after hav- 
ing put a number of Britons to the ſword, he found 
large quantities of corn and cattle. 

Caſſivellaunus however eſcaped; and though de- 
ſerted by his friends, overpowered by his enemies, 
his capital taken, and his territories waſted, yet, ſup- 
rap by his own greatneſs of ſoul, in the midſt of 

is diſtreſsful calamities, he planned a project, which 
had it in the execution ſucceeded, muſt have greatly 
diſtreſſed, if not ruined, the invaders of his country. 

Cœſar was at this time, with the main body of his 
army, more than eighty miles diſtant from his camp; 
from which the Britiſh chief concluded, a fair op- 
portunity preſented itſelf of deſtroying the whole of 
the Roman fleet; impreſſed with the thought of this 
bold deſign, he ſent orders to Cingetorix, Carvilius, 
Taximagalus, and Segonax, four Kentiſh princes, 
who ſtill remained faithful, to colle& their forces, 
and ſtorm the naval intrenchments of the enemy. 
Theſe orders were obeyed with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion : they aſſaulted the Roman camp, but the for- 
tifications of the Romans reſiſted all their efforts, 
who not content with acting upon the defenſive, 
ſallied forth, put the Britons to flight, and took 
Cingetorix, their general, priſoner. 

_ Thus reduced to the laſt extremity, Caſſivellaunus 


"reſolved to make the beſt terms he could with the 


conqueror. Accordingly he ſent ambaſſadors to 
Cæſar, who liſtened readily to his propoſals, and 
concluded a peace with him on the following con- 
ditions : That he ſhould ſubmit to the Roman ſtate, 
pay an annual tribute, and deliver hoſtages, as a ſe- 
curity for the performance of the treaty. Theſe 
matters being adjuſted, a general pacification with 
the Britons took place, which was no ſooner ratified, 
than Cæſar returned to his camp, and prepared for 
his departure. His ſhips were repaired and launched 
with all poſſible diſpatch; upon which, about the 
middle of September, fif y-one years FEY. 

before the birth of Chriſt, he failed. C. 51. 
for the coaſt of Gaul, where he arrived after a quick 
and ſafe paſſage. When returned to Rome, he 
preſented an offering of Britiſh pearls at the ſhrine 
of his ſuppoſed anceſtrix, Venus Genetrix ; and em- 
ployed his priſoners in adjuſting the tapeſtry ſcenes 
of the treatre, on which the victories gained over 
Britons were repreſented; while others of a more 
robuſt conſtitution, were allotted to the ſervile 
_— of carrying the ſedans of the principal no- 

ility. 

In this ſecond expedition of Cæſar will not the 
eye of candour be at a loſs to diſtinguiſh, its utility? 
To determine whether he retired as a diſappointed 
general or a conqueror? Did he retain one foot of 
ground in the iſland, or, from his victories, procure 
any ſolid advantages to his country? Did he take 
any meaſures to ſecure that temporary ſubmiſſion 
his devaſtations had obtained? May he not be ſaid, 
to have rather viſited than conquered the country ? 
What can be alledged in juſtification, what can be 
advanced in defence of his having diſtreſſed a free 
people, full as brave and much more innocent than 
himſelf? Shameful ſuperiority of knowledge, de- 
teſted poliſh of civilization, that can produce no 
other evidence of genuine worth, than a ſuperlative 
degree of refined barbarity ! 

All that cari be ſaid in favour of Czſar's boaſted 
conqueſt, all the honour due to him as a great gene- 
ral, may be comprized in this ſingle remark, that he, 
as Addiſon's Cato obſerves, © who conquered more 
than half the globe, without being able to ſubdue 
himſelf, had carried the Roman arms beyond the 
boundaries of the ocean, and extended his military 
exploits a little further than his predeceſſors, for the 
ſake only of gratifying a falſe and paltry ambition.” 
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III. 


The death of Cæſar and Caſſivellaunus—Tbe laſt is ſucceeded by Tenuantius, and at bis death by Cunobeline, a printe 
of great talents—His ſon Adminius having been baniſhed for fomenting a rebellion, repairs to Rome, and per- 
ſuades Caligula, the reigning emperor, 10 undertake the conqueſt of Britain An account of that tyrant*s pretended 
invaſion—Cunobeline ts ſucceeded by bis two ſons Togodumnus and Caratftacus—T heſe brave chieftains refuſe 

Aying the tribute to the Romans; and their ambaſſadors having been treated with an ignominious contempt, 
they prabibit all intercourſe with them—T bis conduct of the Britons furniſhes Auguſtus with a plauſible pretence 
| for recommencing boſti/ities againſt them— Accordingly he orders Plautius, one of. his generals, to invade their 
country with a numerous army—Plautius lands with his army on the coaſt of Kent, without oppoſition —Purſues 
the two brothers, and defeats them ſeveral times — In one attidn Togodumnus is flain—Claudius, the Roman em- 
peror, at the requeſt of his general, takes ſhipping at Bologne for the iſland of Britain, and arrives ſafe off 
Sandwich with a large body of forces After à campaign of ſixteen days, in which, making a rapid progreſs in 
his conqueſts, he returns to Rome; is decreed a triumph, and obtains the ſurname of Britannicus—Plautius and 
Veſpatian, on the departure of Claudius, jointly command the army—Having reduced ſeveral of the Britiſh 
principalities to the Roman power, and oppoſed the brave Carattacus, hend of the Caſſivellauni, with great ſuc- 
ceſs ; they return to Rome, where they. receive triumphal honours —Oſtorius Scapula ſucceeds them Puls the 
Britons to flight ; diſarms the diſaffefted among them , and draws a line of forts between the rivers Avon and 
Severn—A general confederacy of the Britons is formed, the Iceni having firſt taken up arms—T bey are attacked 
in their camp, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, the Roman general gains a complete victory. 


HE all-conquering hand of death having 
finiſhed the career of the mighty conqueror 
of Gaul, diſcord fixed her ſeat at Rome, and by 
the diſtractions ſhe raiſed, the affairs of Britain 
were almoſt loſt in the gloomy ſhades of oblivion. 
For a ſucceſſion of years after this period, very few 


tranſactions were inſerted in the page of hiſtory. 


Such as have been tranſmitted by the faithful hand 
of impartiality, and ſuch only, we ſhall notice in 
their proper order both of time and place. 
Caſſivellaunus, we are informed, died ſeven years 
after the departure of Julius Cæſar; but not before 
he had ſeverely chaftized the Trinobantes, whom 
one of his ſucceſſors reduced to his ſubjeCtion. 
He was ſucceeded by Tenuantius, brother of Adro- 
geus, on whoſe demiſe, Cunobeline his ſon aſcended 
the throne of power. This prince was remarkable 
for poſſeſſing great talents, cultivated and improved 
by an excellent education at Rome. He * up a 
friendly correſpondence with the Romans; he ſub- 
dued the Trinobantes and Dobuni, for having 


joined the invaders of his country; and he coined 


money to pay the duties impoſed by the Romans 
on Britiſh merchandize imported into Gaul. 

About this period the Britons opened an extenſive 
commerce with Gaul. They became more poliſh- 
ed, and their intercourſe with Rome, to which they 
ſent their children to be educated, afforded them 
an inſight into its power and policy. Auguſtus 
beheld theſe growing improvements with an eye of 
jealouſy, and as preſages of future independency ; 
beſides, they paid no other tribute than a ſmall 
duty on merchandize; in all other reſpects they 
A. C. 1. were a free people. The Roman emperor 

therefore reſolved to compel the Britons 
to obſerve the treaty they had made with Julius 


Cæſar, and to pay the ſtipulated tribute, which had 


not been demanded for at leaſt twenty years. Ac- 
cordingly with a view of carrying his deſign into 
execution, ſhe advanced into Gaul; but new diſ- 
turbances ſpringing up in the empire, particularly 
in the diſtrict of Pannonia, rendered his return ne- 
ceſſary, and ſuſpended his expedition. However, 
after theſe commotions had ſubſided, Auguſtus 
marched again into Gaul, where he was met by 
ambaſſadors from Britain, with whom a peace was 
immediately concluded. This great emperor, it is 
well known, thought the Roman empire ſufficiently 
extenſive; and, on his death-bed, conſidered Britain 
of ſo little importance, that it was not included with- 
in the bounds he had given to the Roman empire, 
in a paper he left with his ſucceſſor Tiberius, who 
conſidered it as his political teſtament, admitting 
of not the leaſt variation. 

Tiberius treading in the ſteps of his 
N predeceſſor, wich a ſcrupulous exactneſs, 

O. 2. 
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cultivated a friendſhip with the Britons, nor at- 
tempted to interrupt their tranquillity by any hoſtile 
preparations. This favourable diſpoſition toward 
them received additional ſtrength, by their humane 
conduct to ſome Roman ſoldiers under Germanicus, 
who having been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Bri- 
tain, were entertained by the natives with the moſt 
cordial hoſpitality, and conveyed ſafely to their 
country in ſhips provided by Cunobeline. 

During the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, this 
great prince endeared himſelf to his ſubjects by his 
wiſdom and humanity ; but that continued ſeries of 
proſperity he had enjoyed, was now, in the evening 
of life, overcaſt with clouds of domeſtic diſtreſs, by 
the unnatural conduct of his eldeſt ſon Adminius, 
who being of a tyrannical temper, fomented a re- 
bellion againſt his father, for which, after a hard 
ſtruggle between parental fondneſs and juſtice 
in the boſom of Cunobeline, he was banithed the 
kingdom. Adminius, with a few attendants, fled 
to Caligula, who then filled the Imperial throne, 
and perſuaded him to undertake the con- 4 5. 26 
— of his native country. This proud, 19 
cruel, daſtardly tyrant, received the information of 
an ungrateful traitor with the greateſt marks of ſa- 
tisfaction. His avarice tempted him to undertake 
an enterprize, which, from the artful repreſentations - 
of Adminius, he concluded would be attended with 
neither fatigue or danger. Whereupon he aſſembled 
an army of two hundred thouſand men, and marched 
to Bologne on the coaſt of Gaul, where, though 
there was no appearance of an enemy, he addreſſed 
his ſoldiers as 74 he was about to lead them on to 
certain conqueſt; but having received advice that 
the Britons were ready to receive him in order of 
battle, cowardice prevailed over his vanity, and 
this man monſter determined to enjoy a triumph 
without endangering his perſon in the paths of 
honour. Accordingly he ventured out to fon in his 


galley, within ſight of the Britiſh coaſt, which 


having ſeen, he returned with all the parade of a 
conqueror, and ſome of the ſoldiers, by his orders, 
having filled their helmets with ſhells, he ſent theſe 
ſpoils of the ocean, as he called them, to Rome, 
as trophies of his imaginary victory. A venal 
ſenate readily decreed the tyrant a triumph, while 
the army looked upon their cockle-ſhell hero with 
that contempt his ridiculous conduct juſtly merited, 
But determined that his folly ſhould be tranſmitted 
to poſterity, he cauſed a light-houſe, which he 
named Turris Ardens, to be erected on the Belgic 
coaſt, oppoſite that of Norfolk, the remains whereof 
may ſtill be ſeen on the ſands near Bologne at low 
water. | 
In this interval, including the reigns of Au-" 
guſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula, the Britons loſt a 
EN favour- 
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favourable opportuvity of ſecuring their liberty and 
independance againſt any future attacks, of hoſtile 
invaders. Unhappily for them, with the uſeful 
commodities _ arts of the Romans, they im- 
ported their luxuries; theſe with the long inter- 
courſe they had carried on with them, lulled aſleep 
a ſenſe of danger, and they ſunk down inattentive, 
inactive, in the ſoft lap of indolent ſecurity. 
Cunobeline, who ſurvived Caligula a ſhort time, 
was ſucceeded by his two ſons T , and 


Caractacus. Theſe brave chiefs withheld the tri- 


bute due to the Romans, becauſe they had - refuſed 
to deliver up ſeveral traitors who had fled to Rome 
for refuge. One of theſe was named Beric, a ſup- 
poſed chief of the Dobuni, who, by the moſt flat- 
tering repreſentations, excited Claudius to make a 
conqueſt of Britain. "8 

While this miſcreant was ſoliciting the deſtruc- 


tion of his country, ambaſſadors arrived at Rome to 


demand the fugitives. Their petition was rejected, 
and inſult added to a denial. They were given to 
underſtand at the ſame time, that if che arrears of 
the tribute, long due, were not immediately paid, 
they would be demanded at the head of a Roman 
army. Confounded at ſo ungracious a reception, 
the ambaſſadors, without offering a reply, repaired 
with the utmoſt expedition to their country. The 
two princes, exaſpera.ed at the ignominious treat- 
ment of their ambaſſadors, prohibited all intercourſe 
with the Romans, and they even refuſed to pay the 
impoſts and duties laid on Britiſh commodities ex- 
ported to Gaul. | 
Claudius, who ſucceeded Calioula, 
forty-three years after the birth of our 
Saviour, made this refuſal of the Britons a plauſible 


2 for commencing hoſtilities againſt them. 


e therefore, without delay, gave the command of 
his army in Gaul to Aulius Plautius, a citizen of 
great . not leſs eminent in the ſenate than 
the field. 

In obedience to the Imperial orders, Plautius led 
a numerous body of forces to the coaſt of Gaul, 
For a time, a Nuit of mutiny entered into them, 
and they refuſed obeying their general's orders, 
alledging in their juſtification, that they would not 

aſs the boundaries of the ocean, nor plant the 
— eagles in what they called a new world. 
By this unexpected diſobedience the embarkation 
was delayed; but the eloquence and virtues of 
Plautius fo effectually wrought upon the generoſity 
of his ſoldiers, that they returned to their duty ; 
on which he divided them into three bodies, and 
embarked them at as many different ports. Having 
ſet ſail, they were driven back by a violent gale of 
wind, which had no ſooner ſubſided than they put 
to ſea again, and landed on the coaſt of Kent with- 
out oppoſition. | | 

The Britons, upon what ground of policy or 
from what motives is difficult to determine, had 
broke up their camp near the ſea-coaſt, juſt before 
the Roman legions appeared, and had retired up 
the country. The principal body of their forces 
was commanded by the two brothers Togodumnus 
and Caractacus, both celebrated ſor their military 
abilities and virtue. Plautius loſt no time in pur- 
ſuing them; and — the country of the Do- 
buni, now Oxfordſhire, fell upon the Caſſivellauni, 
under the command of Caractacus, and put them 
to flight. Togodumnus, inſtead of retreating be- 
fore an enemy fluſhed with victory, determined to 
give them battle, and was alſo defeated. The 
Roman general, leaving garriſons in thoſe places he 
had conquered to ſecure a retreat, purſued his rout 
to the Thames, then called Iſis. He found the 
two brothers, who had effected a junction, and to 


whoſe ſtandard the Britons had repaired from all 


parts, encamped on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
at a place too deep to be forded even by cavalry, 


; | n 
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But having in his army a large body of German 
ſoldiers, who had been accuſtomed ro ſwim acroſs 
rapid rivers in their armour, they plunged with un- 
daunted intrepidity into the ſtream, and were ſup- 
ported by the Roman forces, who boldly followed 
their example. The Britons, aſtohiſhed at a tranſ- 
action ſo daring and extraordinary, abandoned 
their camp and retired in confuſion. As ſoon as 
the Germans, with a body of infantry under the 
command of Flavius Veſpatian, and his brother 
Sabinus, had reached the oppoſite bank of the 
river, they formed, and continued their purſuit in 
ſearch of the enemy, who were retreating to their 
ſtrong holds, the neighbouring woods. A flight 
ſkirmiſh enſued, in which the Britons were worlled ; 
but night coming on, it was not thought prudent to 
purſue the advantage. Theſe defeats did not de- 
preſs the ſpirits of the Britons, who, rouſed to a 
ſenſe of danger, on the following day attacked the 
Roman army with an impetuoſity that even their 
veterans, trained in the ſchool of diſcipline, could 
not reſiſt, With a fury, bordering on madneſs, 
they. broke through their ranks, and thinned their 
ſquadrons. Victory for a time was doubtful which 
ſide to take, till Sidius Geta turned his ſcale in 
favour of the Romans. He was ſuppoſed to have 
been taken priſoner; but having forced his way 
through ſurrounding foes, he ſuddenly, wheeling 
about, fell upon the Britons in their rear. The un- 
tortunate Britons now found themſelves attacked 
on every quarter; and though, for a ſhort ſpace, 
they ſtood firm, yet in the end Roman courage 
prevailed, and they were put to flight.” However, 
ſuch was the obſtinacy of this well-maintained 
action, that Veſpatian himſelf muſt have been 
numbered among the ſlain, had not his ſon reſcued 
him when ſurrounded by the enemy, at the hazard 
of his own life. This victory was dearly purchaſed 
by the Romans; for, in all probability, another 
battle, fought with equal bravery, would have 
rendered all future attempts againſt the Britons in- 
efficacious. Triumphal honours were decreed to 
the ſenate for his important ſervices, 
though they had ſeldom, if ever before, conferred 
ant high marks of diſtinction on an officer of his 
rank. 


Caractacus, thus defeated, but not ſubdued, re- 


| treated along the banks of the Thames, croſſed the 


thought themſelves ſecure in a ſafe retreat. 


river near Greenwich, the loweſt place where it was 
2 and encamped in the marſhes on the north 
ide. 

Plautius, with Ais army followed the Britons, 
and having reached the banks of the Thames, his 
German troops ſwam over, while the reſt paſſed on 
a bridge wan we at ſome diſtance above the ford, 
and ſurrounded the camp of the enemy, when they 


A ſe- 


| cond engagement now enſued, in which they were 
again routed with great ſlaughter, and in the utmoſt 
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confuſion repaſſed the Thames. In this action 
Togodumnus, revered for his military talents, was 


lain; which raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment in the 
: Britons, that Caractacus, collecting and reinforc- 
ing the ſcattered remains of his army, encamped in 
face of the Romans, near the coaſt oppoſite to Gaul. 


Plautius ſaw the gathering ſtorm, and thought it 
moſt prudent not to oppole, at preſent, the efforts 
of a deſperate enemy, driven to deſpair. He there- 
fore declining an engagement, fartified his camp, 
and waired the arrival of the emperor, to whom he 
had diſpatched letters, requeſting him to repair to 
N and finiſh the conqueſt of the iſland in 

rſon. | 

Claudius, upon receiving the letters from his 


general, intruſted the civil government in the hands 


of Vitillus, whom he had aſſociated with himſelf in 


the conſulſhip, and embarked at Actium for Mar- 
| ſeilles; from whence he proceeded by land to Bo- 
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Jogne; at which port he took ſhipping for Britain, 


and landed, after a ſafe paſſage, at Sandwich, with 


a large army. : 4D 2 a 

Having effected, without oppoſition, a junction 
with the Roman forces under Plautius, he now took 
upon him the command, and advancing to Came- 
lodunum, the y of Cunobeline, now Malden 
in Eſſex, he inveſted that 3 which he took with 
little difficulty. From hence he marched into 
Middleſex, where his preſence and ſucceſs ſtruck 
ſuch à terror, that the Belgic, and many other 
neighbouring provinces, made ready offers of ſub- 
miſſion; yet the natives in general retained their an- 
tient love of liberty; the brave Caractacus {till kept 
the field, at the head of the Caſſivellauni ; truſting 
that the Romans would retire to the continent on 
the approach of winter. 

After an abſence-of ſix months from his empire, 
and as hiſtorians ſay, a campaign of ſixteen days 
only in Britain, Claudius quitted the iſland ; where 
his moderation and liberality in the conquered pro- 
vinces, had made ſuch an impreſſion on the Britons, 
that they erected a temple to his fame, and paid him 
honours next to divine. Nor were the Roman ſena- 
tors leſs ſenſible of his important ſervices, to which 
they thought no honours in their power adequate. 
They therefore decreed him a ſplendid triumph, 
and, what muſt be more flattering» to his vanity, 
they beſtowed upon him the ſurname of Britannicus. 

Before his departure from Britain he left the 
management of the war to Plautius, who divided 
his army into two bodies; one of which he headed 
in perſon, and gave the command of the other to 
Flavius Veſpatian. The latter was ſent againſt the 
Belgic colonies, while the former oppoſed the ori- 

inal natives, who inhabited the inland parts of the 


iſland. Fa 4 ; p th 55 
eſpatian made a rapid progreſs in a 
A. P. 49. very — time. The Belgie colonies 
followed the example of their countrymen, and 
ſubmitted as readily to Veſpatian as they had done 
before to Claudius. He penetrated, e, paſſed 
almoſt inacceſſible hills and extenſive moraſles, into 
Wilts, Dorſet and Somerſetſhire. Theſe he re- 


duced to Roman provinces, which he governed with | 


ſuch wiſe regulations, that they ever after remained | 
firm to his intereſt, and even furniſhed his army | 


with ſoldiers to ſubdue the northern inhabitants. 
Having fixed garriſons in thoſe places he had con- 
quered, he returned to Rome, where, by a decree 
of the ſenate, he was honoured with a triumph. 


Plautius had many more difficulties to encounter 


with than Veſpatian. He had to contend with Ca- 
ractacus, that ſteady patriot, and faithful undaunted 
friend to his country. This prince, nurſed in the 
lap of adverſity, had acquired by long experience, a 
large fund of military knowledge. He was rigorous 
without haughtineſs, brave without raſhneſs, judi- 
cious without oſtentation. He never engaged his 
enemies without ſecuring ſome advantages, and ſo 
fruitful in expedients, that he was generally read 


for a ſecond engagement the day after he had ſuf- 
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in military diſcipline, he endeavoured as much as 
poſſible to avoid a general engagement; at the ſame 
time he watched every motion of the Romans with 
the greateſt attention, and ſeldom miſſed any oppor- 
tunities that offered of ſurprizing their detachments; 
He reſiſted at the head of the Caſſivellauni alone, 


the whole power of the Romans in Britain. Plautius; 


however, notwithſtanding being continually harraſſed 
by this vigilant chief, who cut off his convoys and 
ſtraggling parties, ſubdued the counties of Glou- 
ceſter, Oxford, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhire. 
He alfo reduced the Iſle of Wight to obedience, 
and diſovered the Orkneys. Satisfied with theſe 
acquiſitions, and finding ſtill greater obſtacles to be 
ſurmounted, the Roman general having been re- 
called repaired to Rome, and there received the 
reward due to his great merit. An ovation was 
decreed him; at which the emperor himſelf rode at 
his left hand, Fart to and from the Capitol, amidſt 
the loud acclamations of rejoicing citizens. 
Oſtorius Scapula ſucceeded Plautius, 4A. D 

and on his arrival in Britain, found Ca- *** P. 50. 
ractacus had made frequent inroads into thoſe diſ- 
tricts which had ſubmitted to the Roman power, 
and recovered great part of his territories. He 
therefore without delay collected thoſe troops that 
lay neareſt the places harraſſed by the Britons. This 
done, advanced by forced marches, he put them to 
flight; but knowing, from experience, that an 


enemy like the Britons could be kept no longer in 


ſubjection than while deprived of the means of re- 
ſiſtance, he diſarmed all the diſaffected, and placed 
a line of forts, in advantageous ſituations, between 
the rivers Avon and Severn. Camelodunum he 
made a place of arms; and about this period; Lon- 
don was made a trading colony; and all that part 
of Britain, between the ſea and the Thames, was 
thrown into the form of a Roman province, to which 
the name was given of Britannia prima. 


The Britons from theſe repeated ſucceſſes of their 


invaders, apprehending the moſt terrible conſe- 
quences, began in * to be alarmed. The 
Iceni, inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge, who had formerly lived in friendſhip with 
the Romans, though as yet unſubdued by them, 
firſt took up thoſe arms which they diſdained to 
ſurrender. The confederacy becoming general, a 
place was appointed for a rendezvous, and a commo- 
dious ſpot marked out for a camp. This was en- 
vironed with a rampart of earth, and acceſſible only 
by one narrow path which would not admit the ap- 
proach of cavalry. The Roman general, without 
waiting for the flower of his legions, advariced 


againſt theſe fortifications, and making a diſpoſition 


he thought moſt proper, attacked the Britons in 
their camp, who after a moſt valiant reſiſtance, were 
forced to abandon the unequal conteſt, and the Ro- 
mans obtained a complete victory. This deter- 
mined the fate of the Iceni, and their ſubjection 
fixed the fidelity of thoſe provinces, which began to 
fluctuate between the fear of Roman power, and 


che hopes of recovered liberty. 
fered a defeat. Convinced of Roman ſuperiority | 


SA. IV. 


The Roman general Oſtorius, turns his arms apainſt the Cangi and Brigantes, whom, after a brave oppoſition, be 


totally routs with great flaughRr—The Brigantes, having joined the Silures, are determined, under the command of 
Carattacus, to make another ſtand againſt the invaders of their country—T he battle between them and the Romans 
particularly deſcribed—T be latter ſtorm their camp, and obtain, after a moſt obſtinate engagement, a complete 
victory Ihe ſpeech of Caractacus, when exhibited a public ſpettacle at Rome, before the emperor Claudius and 
Agrippina—T he Britons become more formidable, and in ſeveral ſtirmiſbes defeat the Romans —Oftorius dies with 


grief, and is ſucceeded by Didius—A. civil conteſt breaks forth in Britain, occaſioned by the infamous conduct of 


Cartiſmandua, which produces an engagement between the Britons and Romans, to whom ſhe had fled for protec- 
tion, and paves the way for a general revolt Didius dying, Paulinus Sueſonius, a celebrated general, is appointed 


by 
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forts to prevent the future incurſions of the Britons, 
he made Cogidunus, chief of the Dobuni, a denizen 
of Rome, by which prudent meaſure he ſecured in 
his intereſt a powerful and faithful ally. 


Cangi, who had deterrained to defend their liberty 
to the laſt extremity. His endeavours to reduce 


by Nero to ſupply his place—Suetonius adopts the moſt prudent meaſures to ſurmount the difficulties be had to en- 
counter toit h Hle lays waſte the ifle of Mona, now called Angleſey, the antient ſeat of the Druids, und deſtroys 
every place dedicated to their religions worſhip—A general inſurrection of the Britons, cauſed by the infamous 
conduct of Catus Decianns toward the Britons in general, and particularly to Boadicea, widow of Praſatugus, king 
of the Iceni—She inſpires the Britons with ſentiments of revenge, and is appointed by them to the chief command 
Camelodunum and Verulum are taken by florm—The ninth legion, under Petilius Cereglis, are defeated with 
great flaughter —She enters London with her army, and deftroys both the town and inhabitants with fire and ſword 
—Suetonius, in order to flop the further ravages of the Britons, determines to hazard a battle; au engagement 
enſues z the Romans obtain a compleat victory; and Boadicea, diſappointed in her revenge, puts an end to her life 
be Roman general ſallies bis victory with wanton cruelties ; on which account he is recalled, and Petronius 
T urpilianus ſucceeds bim Ihe new governor with his two ſucceſſors, tread in the paths of peace; and under the 
reigns of Vitellius, Galba, and Otho, Britain enjoys uninterrupted repoſe — Veſpaſtan confers the government of 
Britain on Julius Agricola Ne conciliates the affeflion of the Britons; and by his prudent meaſures more than 
force ſubdues the whole ifland— T his effected, he makes an incurſion into Caledonia; penetrates far into the northern 
parts; and ereas a chain of forts to ſecure his conqueſts —T be emperor Titus confirms him in his government, and 
he makes a farther progreſs in Scotland — A battle between the Roman army and the Caledonians, under their in- 
trepid and ſkilful general Galgacus , in wich the latter, theugh much ſuperior in number and ſituation, was 
entirely routed with great flaughter—The emperor Adrian arrives in Britain, and fer the ſecurity of the ſouthern 
provinces, raiſes a rampart of earth aud wood from the mouth of the Tyne to Solway Frith— Antoninus Pius 
ſucceeds him, and builds another wall from the Frith of Dunbritton to that of Edinburgh Severus arrives in the 
and. He marches through the country almoſt to the extremity of North Britain—Concludes a peace with the 
Caledonians. Dies at York, after he had aſſumed the title of Britannicus Maximus —Conftantius by his prudent 
adminiſtration, conciliates the affettions of the Britons His ſon, Conjtantine the Great, who ſucceeded bim. by 
treading in his father*s fleps, makes them a happy people—He openly declares bimſelf a Chriſtian, and puts a final 
period to pagan ſuperſtition— His diſtinguiſhed character The Britons being barraſſed ty the Saxons and Franks, 
Valentinian ſends Theodofius into Britain, to flop their ravages —He reſtores tranquility in the ifland—T hey are 
ftill more diſtreſſed during the reign of Gratian, but are relieved by the arrival of Cbryſantbus I he death of 
Tbeodoſius Puts a period to their repoſe ; about which time the Roman empire drew near its diſſolution— Aleric the 
Goth, having ſacked Rome, occaſioned a recal of the legions from Britain—Valeutinian III. after repeated ſolicita- 
tions from the Britons, ſends a ſingle legion to their aſſiſtance, which is recalled and another ſubſtituted in its room, 
under the command of Gallio; who quits the iſland, with whom departed alſo the power and dominion of the Ro- 
mans in Britain Concluſion of this chapter and the ſecond book, with a few remarks reſpetting the tate of the 
Britons under the Romans, the progreſs of literature, and the introduction of Chriſtianity into the ifland. 


STORIUS having obtained this important | my to the greateſt advantage. He therefore formed 
victory over the Iceni, and effected a ghain of I} a ran on the ſummit of a mountain, waſhed by a 
river deep and rapid; and by way of adding to the 
natural ſtrength of this poſt, he fortified the bank 
of the river with ramparts of ſharp edged flints. In 
this poſition he determined to wait the approach of 
the Roman army. | 
As they drew near, Caractacus addreſſing his 
troops with all the power of natural eloquence, con- 


The Roman general now marched againſt the 


them proved ſucceſsful ; but he had hardly accom- 
pliſhed this hazardovs undertaking, when, in the 
midſt of his devaſtations, a more formidable enemy 
required his preſence in another quarter, The 


jured them to act like men in the approaching hour 
of combat. He told them the impending engage- 
ment would ſecure their independance and their va- 


Brigantes having revolted, had made a dreadful in- 
road into the Roman tertitories. He therefore ad- 
vanced againſt them with haſty marches ; but paſs- 
ing by Hatfield foreſt, the Britiſh forces, who there 
lay concealed, ruſhed out, and attacked the Ro- 
man army with their uſual fury. This firſt aſſault 
inſpired them with hope of certain victory. The 
Roman legions were thrown by it into diſorder, 
But thoſe brave veterans having recovered their 
ranks, ſoon checked the preſumption of the Bri- 
gantes, who, by neglecting to ſecure a retreat, were 
totally routed with great ſlaughter. | 
though defeated, their martial ſpirit remained un- 
conquered; for the ſcattered remains of their army 
were no ſooner collected, than they joined the Si- 
lures, and derermined, under the command of Carac- 
Deen to make another ſtand againſt the invaders 

of their country. The Romans revered the talents 
of this able commander, while the Britons looking 
up to him as their deliverer, prepared to encounter 
Oſtorivs with redoubled ardour. 


teſt his countrymen maintained with the enemy, in 
the open field, endeavoured to gain poſſeſſion of 
inacceſſible poſts. With this view he politically 
transferred the ſeat of war from the county of the 
Silures, or South Wales, to that of the Ordovices, 
or North Wales, this abounding with craggy rocks, 
and high mountains; which natural fortifications 
would enable him either to attack or annoy the ene- 


luable liberty, or reduce them to perpetual ſervitude. 
He reminded them of former injuries, and ſucceſs- 
ful efforts to redreſs them; of the bright examples 
of their intrepid anceſtors, who had driven the re- 
nowned Cæſar from Britain, and choſe death to a 
life of infamy, under the loſs of freedom. He in- 
voked the ſhades of their valuable predeceſſors, im- 
ploring ſolemnly their preſence as ſpectators in this 
important day of trial, not omitting to enumerate 
the noble ſtruggles they have endured, to deliver 
them, their poſterity, from the griping hand of vio- 
lence and oppreſſion. A ſhout of general applauſe, 
at the concluſion of his ſpeech, pervaded the Bri- 
tiſh camp, nor ſtopped till it reached the ear of 
Oſtorius. But though alarmed at theſe acclama- 
tions, they had no other effect than to make him 
adopt the moſt prudent meaſures for the event. He 
ſurveyed attentively the ſtrong poſition of the 
enemy. He ſaw at one view the difficulties to be 
ſurmounted were many: but notwithſtanding the 
nature of the cduntry, and the reſolute behaviour 
of the Britons, which rendered the proſpe& more 
gloomy, he relied with pleaſing hope on the tried 
valour of his legions, whoſe ardour to engage was 
ſcarcely to be repreſſed. Dangers, when the prize 
of victory is diſplayed, tend only to inflame a deſire 
of glory, and to augment courage in the boſoms of 
the brave. Oſtorius marked the eagerneſs of his 
troops, but would not ſuffer them to engage, till he 
had diſcovered a ford, where they might pals the 
river with the leaſt obſtructions, ' 


However, 


Caractacus, who well knew how unequal a con- 
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till the Roman veterans remoyed her un- 
Cover d with their heavy armour, the 
ſions made little n whald) 
„ Caractacus, 
unable longer to ſupport the unequal conflict, re- 
treated to his camp on the ſummit of the mountain. 
The aſcent was ſteep, and the Britons diſputed. every 
foot of ground like men regardleſs of. deſtruction. 
But their efforts, though vigorous, were; in vain. 
Death preſented himſelf, to them on, every ide. 
The Romans had gained the ſummit. Slaughter 
enfucd. Blood and 


camp. 


' certainty. 
weapons of the Br 


+ # 


libetty into, their hands. This was indeed a,day of 


carnage and deſo ation: the ſlain were innumerable. | 
Many perfons of; diſtinction were taken priſoners,” 
"to decorate the . vain ſhew of a Roman triumph; 
and among theſe, the compaſſionate eye of a feeling 
hiſtorian cannot but drop a tear while he numbers, 
the wife, daughter, and brothers, of the truly heroic. 
Caractacus. +4 


Abaſhed, confounded and diſtracted at this fatal 


- oyerthrow, as a'generous lion, terrified by his pur- 
ſuers is driven into the toils, fo did Caractacus in- 

conſiderately fly for ſhelter to the ſtrumpet Cartiſ- 
She had a long 


mandua, queen of the Brigantes. 


time been à friend to the Romans, and at variance 


witk her huſband. Venutius, for the active part he 


had frequently taken in the defence of his country. 


Delighted therefore with the favourable opportunity 
of gratifying her revenge and obliging the Romans, | 
ſhe baſely loaded Caractacus with chains, and de- 
An action, which it 
is hoped in all the records of future hiſtory, will be 
ane with''the ſtrongeſt marks of infamy. - The 
military reputation of this illuſtrious hero was well 


livered him into their hands. 


known at Rome. He had for many years ſup- 
ported that formidable confederacy, began by Caſſi- 
vellaunus, and was eſteemed the moſt experienced 
among the Britiſh chiefs. We may reaſonably ſup- 
= then, that the capture of ſuch a priſoner would 

e received with univerſal joy, and that the Romans 


would wiſh to ſee exhibited as a 2 ſpectacle, a 
man whoſe military talents had fr 


equently checked 
the flight of the Roman eagles, All the captives 


therefore were ſent to Rome, in order to gratify the 
general curioſity of the people. On the day ap- 
pointed for this purpoſe the whoſe city attended ; 
the prætorian guards were under arms, the emperor 
and empreſs, each being ſeated on a magnificent 
throne adorned with the trophies of war. All eyes 


were intent on the proceſſion, which moved lowly on 


in the following order. The vaſſals and dependants 
of Caractacus walked firſt; after theſe proceeded 
the warlike ſpoils; which were followed by the ge- 
neral's family, whoſe flowing tears ſufficiently ſhewed, 
that their ſpirits were equally depreſſed with their 
fortunes. Very different, was, the manly deportment 
of the brave Caraftacus. His ſteady countenance 
demonſtrated that his ſoul ſoared far above his pre- 
ſent condition. His behaviour was collected and 


firm. When he drew near the nay + les throne, he 


boldly addrefſed Claudius in'the following words, 
recorded by Tacitus, the Roman hifſtorlan. 

Had my moderation kept equal pace with my 
birth and fortune, I had entered this capital not as 
a captive bur a friend. Nor wouldſt even thou, O 
4 haye diſdained to rank in the number of 
3 Er nes . 


' * 
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devaſtation, filled the Britiſh, 
ictory rode triumphant among the Ro- 
man legions, and delivered the ſtandard, of Britiſh. 
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thy friends, a prince deſcended from a long race of ; 
royal and illuſtrious anceſtors, and the commander 


of many nations. My prefent condition adds luſtre 


to your glory, though it reflects diſhonour upon me. 
I was once maſter of men and arms, of horſes and 
chariots of war, of riches: and power Can ybu 
wonder that I fought to preſerve, and that T' loſt 


them with Tegret ?. If the Romans are deſirous of 
univerſal empire, does it follow that all mankind 


ſhould tamely ſubmit to the yoke? Had the hand 


of perfidy ſooner betrayed me, I ſhould have been 
let diſtinguiſhed by misfortunes, and you by glory. 
Hach I fallen in. battle, both my name and fortune 
had been conſigned to oblivion. Puniſh me with 
death, and I ſhall ſoon be forgotten; ſuffer me to 


live, and the generous action willlremain an eternal 
monumend of your clemency.“ 


» 
# 


This ſpeech. deliverecl by ſo noble à captive, 


affected the Wholg audience. The mind of Clau- 
ius, naturally humane, melted/ into ſympathiſing 
pity, and felt the-ſtrong-impulſe of growing gene- 


roſity. He ordered the chains of Caractacus and 
his family to he taken off in his preſenee, while at 


at the ſame time, the Famous Agrippina congratu- 
lating them on the enjoyment of their liberty, re- 


ceived them ith the tendereſt marks of kindneſs, 
and afterwards loaded them with favours. Such 


was the conduct of the generous Roman and the 
e Briton,, both of whom may be ſaid juſtly to 
have an equal, claim to the admiration of p 


erity. 

his. victory. was placed by the ſenate — 
brighteſt periods of Roman glory, ahd they honored 
Oſtorigs though abſent with a triumph. But the 
proſperity of the Roman general had now paſſed its 
meridian ſplendor, while that of the Britons appeared 
to riſe with new luſtre, The Romans, lulled into 
ſecurity. by,;ſucceſs, grew indolent and careleſs. 
The Britons taught by fatal experience the value 6ſ 
military diſcipline, became more formidable than 


ever. They fell, upon the ꝓræeſect and his legionary 


cohorts, who were left to erect forts in the country 
of the Silures, and would have cut them to pieces, 
had not a reinforcement. arxtived in time from the 
neighbouring gartiſons. The præfect himſelf, with 
eight centurians, and à great number of privates 
were among the flain. Soon after they routed k 
foraging party, with ſome ſquadrons ſent to its 
ſupport. #536 14] 


They were purſuing their advantages, when 


| Oſtorius ſent out his cohorts to ſtop their progreſs. 
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Their endeavours, proving unſucceſsful, he was 
obliged, to draw forth the whole of his legions; 
Even theſe were no longer invincible. The Britons 
attacked them fiercely, and maintained the' battle 
till night, when they retired with very little loſs. 
Theſe ſucceſſes were followed with innumerable 
ſkirmiſhes, which now became frequent all over the; 
face of the country, in woodlands, in fens, as chance 
or choice, temerity 'or precaution, reſentment or 


avarice, directed; ſometimes. wich, ſometimes with- 


out the orc gs of their reſpective leaders. Two 

cohorts of auxiliaries, ſent out by rapacious officers, 
not taking neceſſary precautions, were cut to pieces 

while ravaging the country, whole ſpoils the Britons 

diſtributed among the inhabitants of the neighbour- 

ing ſtates; and this generous conduct paved the 

way for a general revolt. 

So many unfavourable and ſucceſſive A.D 
occurrences could not fail affecting . 53. 
Oſtorius Scapula, now donbly depreſſed by a weight 
of years and a load of afflictions. To the laſt he 
fell a martyr, and died with grief for not being able 


to terminate a war he had ſucceſsfully began. 


The demiſe of this able general was conſidered 
by the Britons as a happy preſage of returning inde- 
pendance. They diſplayed again the ſtandard of 


liberty, and were determined to hazard a battle 
with the invaders of their country. Manlius Va- 
lens 
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arrival of Aulus Didius, who was appointed by the 
emperor to ſucceed Oſtorius. 


place between the two armies, in which the Ro- 
mans were deſeated; and the Britons fluſhed with 
ſucceſs, had penetrated into Britannia prima; 
whereby their legionary troops were diſpirited, and 
their auxiliaries thrown into great confternation. 
Didius, on his arrival, found ſufficient reaſons 
to reprehend Manlius, and exerted his utmoſt en- 
deavours to recover the loſſes ſuſtained by the im- 
prudent conduct of that general. By his abilities 
and application, though unequal to the taſk he was 
ſent to perform, this Roman proprætor put a ſtop 
to the victories of the Silures, | 


About this time Claudius dying, was ſugceeded by | 
oſe luſt, 
avarice and cowardice, rendered him averfe to mi- 


Nero in the Imperial throne, a prince 


litary exploits; but the people conſidered Britain 
as one 
and Nero thought it prudent to tread in the ſteps of 
Claudius whoſe memory he highly reſpected. 


A kind of civil war alſo broke out in Britain, 


occaſioned by Cartifmandua, queen in a province 


of the Brigantes, that infamous betrayer of Carac- , 


tacus, having taken to her polluted bed Volocatus, 


one of her menial ſervants. ' She likewiſe put to 
death the brother and kinſman of her huſband. 


Exaſperated at ſuch ſhocking injuries Venutius ex- 
cited the reſeniment of the neighbouring ſtates 
' againſt her. They received his pointed repreſen- 


tations with all the marks of horror; and deter- 


mined to puniſh the baſe Cartiſmandua, in an ex- 
emplary manner. The Silures and Brigantes joined 
the confederacy, and bound themſelves by the moſt 
folemn acts of their religion, either to take ample 


the faireſt jewels in the Roman diadem; 


lens took the command of the Roman forces till the 


| 


But before he could | 
reach his government, an engagement had taken, || 
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Druids had fixed their reſidence. 
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Suetonius deter- 
mined to deſtroy their ſeat of ſuperſtition, conceiv- 
ing that while the Britons were under, the influence 
of their inſtructions, it was in vain to think of re- 
ducing them by force to obedience. Mona there- 
fore muſt be laid waſte and the Druids extirpated, 
in order to pave a way for Roman ambition to 
triumph over Britiſh liberty, 1 

Suetonius perceiving the arm of the ſea that di- 
vides Mona from the adjacent coaſt, could not be 
forded by his infantry, collected a ſufficient number 
of boats for tranſporting the legions, while the horſe 
croſſed the ſtreight. As he drew near, he found 
the ſhore lined with the natives to oppoſe him, but 
being drawn 'up at ſome diſtance, he landed with 
very little oþpoſition. A ſcene now preſented itſelf 
which ſtruck the Romans with a ſuperſtitious horror; 
as the Britons advanced, they beheld their women 
up and down their ranks with diſhevelled 
hair, like ſo many furies, having flaming torches in 
their hands, and making diſmal Iamentations ; while 
at the ſame time the Druids, who were intermixed 
with them, invoked heaven, pouring forth the moſt 
horrid execrations, and calling down the vengeance 


| of the gods upon the enemies of their religion. 


vengeance on the infamous betrayer of their coun- 
try, or periſh. Cartiſmandua now experienced 


ſorne of thoſe conſequences that ever attend a gra- 


tification of lawleſs paſſions. Deſerted by her | 
friends, hated by her ſubje&s, expoſed to the fury | 
of an enraged people, ſhe had no choice left but that 
effectual ſtop to Druidiſm, He then ordered forts 


of flying for ſuccour to the enemies of her country, 
who readily received her with much more kindneſs 
and reſpect than her licentious character merited. 
The Britons immediately purſued her to this 
friendly aſylum, and the Romans marched out to 
meet them. An obſtinate engagement enſued, the 
field of battle was covered with the ſlain, and Car- 


into the hands of an incenſed people. 


Roman legions motionleſs. 


This unuſual ſight, with the horrid yellings with 
which it was accompanied, transfixed for a time the 
Suetonius ſeeing their 
conſternation, and how much they were expoſed to 
the arrows of the Britons, flew from rank to rank, 
and endeavoured to rouſe his foldiers to action. At 


length animated by exhortations of their 


neral, 
they attacked, and ſoon routed the coafaled 1 multi- 
rude that had made a ſhew of oppoſition, driving 
them, their prieſts and women into their woods, with 
a terrible ſlaughter. Being by this defeat maſter of 
the ifland, Stetonius deſtroyed every place dedi- 
cated to ſuperſtitious worſhip. He overturned their 
altars that had often been ſtained with human blood, 
cut' down their magical woods, demoliſhed their 
myſterious groves, burnt their prieſts in thoſe fires 
that had been lighted for the ſacrifice of Roman 
priſoners, and by theſe acts of cruel ſeverity put an 


to be erected, and left a garriſon ſufficient to ſecure 
this new conqueſt, _' 

But while thus employed, his attention was re- 
quired to the interior provinces, where a general 
revolt ſeemed impending; excited by oppreſſive 


taxes laid on the Britons, and the avarice, injuſtice, 
tiſmandua was with difficulty preſerved from falling 


We may | 


juſtly. conclude this battle not a little tarniſhed the 


military honours of the Romans; for we find Ve- 
nutius ſeized upon all the dominions of Cartiſman- 
dua, and the confederates, exaſperated at the pro- 
tection given her by the Romans, reſolved unani- 
mouſly to exterminate or expel thoſe bold intruders. 
Didius, who was very old and infirm, intruſted the 
command of the army, whom he could not head in 
perſon, to generals much inferior in merit. He ſaw 

ith extreme grief the ſudden reverſe of his fortune, 
and fell a victim to the complicated attacks of diſeaſe 


and vexation. : 
A. D. 61 When an account of his death reached 
n Rome, Paulinus Suetonius, a celebrated 
general, was appointed to ſupply his place. A 
leader of his abilities was much wanted in Britain, 
and the Romans cheriſhed the moſt flattering ex- 
pectations from his military talents. Nor were they 
deceived by a falſe hope, for this great commander 
took the moſt prudent meaſures to ſurmount the 
difficulties he knew he had to encounter with. 
The greater part of the Roman army was encamped 
in the country of the Ordovices, near the ſtreight 
which ſeparates the iſland of Mona, now called 
Angleſey, from the coaſt of North Wales. This 
iſland was well peopled, and the place where the 
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and brutality of Catus Decianus, the Roman pro- 

curator. | 
Praſatugus, king of the Iceni, having no ſon to 
inherit his immenſe treaſures, bequeathed them to 
the emperor, making Nero co-heir with his two 
daughters, hoping by that means to procure a 
powerful protector for his children. But he was 
farally deceived, for the abominable vices of Nero 
had long made him a ftranger to juſtice, gratitude, 
and humanity, and his officers copying too cloſely 
his example, were guilty of the moſt ſhocking acts 
of brutality, that Juſt could dictate, or avarice 
perpetrate. Catus Decianus, a man of infamous 
character was ſent into Britain as procurator, or 
ſuperintendant of the finances. Claudius had re- 
mitted the confiſcation of the eſtates of thoſe Bri- 
tons who had withſtood his power, but Decianus 
eſtabliſhed a court of reſumption, by which he ad- 
Judged ſuch eſtates as had been forfeited to the Im- 
perial treaſury. In vain the oppreſſed Britons re- 
monſtrated; the procurator, a ſecond Nero, not 
only diſregarded their complaints and diſtreſſes, 
bur, under 12 of acting as guardian to the 
daughters of the deceaſed Praſatugus, rapaciouſly 
ſeized the whole of his kingdom, pillaged his pa- 
lace, ordered his widow, upon exclaiming againſt 
his iniquitous proceedings, to be publicly ſcourged, 
and even commanded ſome of his licentious 
cen- 
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centurions, to violate the chaſtity of her two 
by ſuch inhuman barbarity, and ſuch vile 
indignity offered to the widow and daughters of 
their king, the Iceni, already rip for a revolr, had 
recourſe to arms, and were joined by the Trino- 
bantes, under the command of Venutius. Other 
neighbouring ſtates alſo united with them, who 
could not behold ſuch glaring inſtances of Roman 
cruelty without deteſtation. Determined therefore 
to pour vengeance on their oppreſſors, they bound 
© PC.ives M the moſt ſolemn manner to revenge 
their country's wrongs, or to periſh in the glorious 


attempt. 


Boadicea having been appointed head of her 
allies, and Who inherited the ſpirit of her anceſtors, 
inſpired them with ſentiments of reyenge, by point- 
ing in the moſt ſtriking colours, the unjuſt injuries 
received by herſelf and family. The Britons felt 

the force of her eloquence, and waited witleim- 
patient deſire of pouring deſtruction on the heads 
of her inhuman enemies. 

The firſt place that felt their vengeance was Ca- 
melodunum. This place was taken by ſtorm. 
Blood and ſlaughter enſued, and the inhabitants ex- 
perienced every torture an exaſperated enemy could 
deviſe. Boadicea retaliated on the Roman women 
che ſame kind of injuries done to herſelf and daugh- 
ters. The garriſon retired to the temple of Clau- 
dius, vainly magie that a ſtructure devoted to 
religious purpoſes 11d have been a ſufficient de- 
fence againſt the ſwords of the victors; but they 
ſhould have confidered Mona was then laid waſte 
and her ſacred groves deſtroyed ; ſo that religious 
fury, in the breaſt of the Britons, being added to 
a ſenſe of civil wrongs, not pity herſelf could re- 
ſtrain their rage; they. forced the temple, laid the 

edifice in aſhes, which its ſanctity could not protect, 
and put every Roman in it to the ſword. 

Elated with this ſucceſs, they continued marking 
their footſteps with devaſtation wherever the 
came. Petilius Cerealis marched with the nint 
legion to ſtop their ravages. The Britons advanced 
to meet them, and after an obſtinate conflict, all the 
infantry were cut to pieces, and the horſe only 
wad þ with whom Cerealis fled to his fortified 
camp. 

i informed of theſe events, made the 


it impoſſible to defend it with his little army again 
the numerous forces of the Britons, he withdrew to 
the Surry ſide, upon which Boadicea entering Lon- 
don, deſtroyed both town and inhabitants with fire 
and ſword. The city of Verulum ſhared the ſame 
dreadful fate, and it is ſaid the Britons, both places 
included, put to death more than eighty thouſand 
perſons, ſparing neither age, ſex, nor condition. 

In order to put a ſtop to theſe depredations, the 
Roman general determined to hazard a battle. 
This being reſolved oh, he choſe an advantageous 
poſt, where. his forces amounting only to ten 
thouſand, would have it in their power to ſuſtain 
the fury of the firſt attack. Accordingly, having 
reconnoitred the country, he fixed upon a ſpot of 
ground, accefſible only by a narrow defile, having 
an open plain in front, and a large wood in his 
tear. He now placed his legionary troops in the 
center, the light armed on each ſide, and his ca- 
valry on the wings. In this poſition and order of 
battle, he waited the approach of an incenſed he- 
roine, and prepared to receive the aſſault of the 
enraged Britons, or to attack them as circumſtances 
* * require. | 

e did not long wait for the enemy. The 
Britons hoping by one deciſive blow, to extirmi- 
nate the whole power of the Romans, haſtened to 
the attack. Boadicea led them into the plain, in 
the front of the Roman army. In this inſtance 


greateſt expedition to reach London; but mm | 
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3 effected what military prudence might 
1ave prevented. Relying upon the number of their 
forces, not leſs than two hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand men, they did not entertain a doubt of ob- 
taining a complete victory; and deluded by this 
vain confidence they brought their wives and 
children with them into the field, that they might 
be ſpeCtators of the battle, and aſſiſt them in plun- + 
dering the invaders of their country. Theſe . 
placed in waggons poſted in their rear, rendered a 
retreat extremely difficult, $73) 

The Britons now appeared in ſuch numbers as to 
aſtoniſh the Romans. At their head ſtood Boadicea 
in her chariot with her two daughters. She was 
dreſſed in a looſe bodied gown, with a ſpear in her 
hand; and a hare in her boſom, which, at the end of 
her harangue, ſhe let flip as an omen of ſucceſs. In 
her perſon ſhe was tall and robuſt. Her face comely 
and full of dignity. Her complexion was fair, and 
her yellow treſſes flowed below her waiſt. Ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to the army, ſhe repreſented with 
the moſt powerful eloquence, and in the molt pa- 
thetic manner, the inhuman inſults, which, without 
provocation ſhe had received; © Bur, added ſhe, the 
delire of revenging mine own injuries, however 
great, is the leaſt motive that induced me to attack 
thoſe tyrants of the world. It is the univerſal ſlavery 
that 1s preparing, the chains that are forging for my 
brave and numerous people, that have rouſed me 
to vengeance, I have taken the field to defend the 
liberties of my country; but if there be any here 
who 22 the yoke of ſlavery to freedom; who can 
tamely behold their wives and daughters raviſhed, 
and ſtoop ſo low as to kiſs the feet of an inſolent 
maſter, they will do well to depart. For myſelf, I 
am abſolutely determined to conquer or periſh.” 

A general ſhout of applauſe reſounded through 
the ranks of the Britiſh army. The ſignal for en- 
gaging was diſplayed, and the Britons ruſhed to 
the charge with their accuſtomed fury. On the 
firſt onſet they ſeemed rather to court than decline 
deſtruction, but their moſt vigorous exertions could 
not diforder or break the Roman ranks. The 
legionary ſoldiers now ſallied out into the open 
plain upon the enemy, and were followed by their 
auxiliaries, They charged the Britons with irre- 
ſiſtable intrepidity, and bore down all oppoſition; 
Yet victory was doubtful, till the field of battle 
was covered with the ſlain, At length the Roman 
diſcipline prevailed, and the Britons were routed 
with incredible laughter. Eighty thouſand of 
them were killed, whereas of Romans not more 
than four hundred were ſlain, and as many wounded, 
The unfortunate Boadicea, ſeeing her revenge diſ- 
appointed, and her hopes fruſtrated, by the defeat 
of her army, put an end to her life by poiſon, 
Some writers are of opinion that the place where 
this battle was fought, was Saliſbury plain, and that 
Stonehenge was erected as a moaument to comme- 
morate the heroiſm of Boadicea; others thiak the 
important conteſt was decided in a large open ſpace, 
which are now the fields between Hampſtead, High- 
gate and London, near the center of which, about 
a mile and a half north of Clerkenwell; is a ſmall 
projecting bank, which ſome perſons yet call Boa- 
dicea's camp. 

Suetonius, without we conſider the complexion 
of the times, and what an inhuman man-monſter 
was then reigning emperor, might be ſaid to have 
purſued his conqueſts with a cruelty unaccountable 
in ſo great a man. Not a Briton received quarter, 
Even defenceleſs women and children were put to 
death; whole diſtrifts were laid waſte with fire and 
ſword ; towns and villages were reduced to aſhes; 
and the Britons having neglected to raiſe corn for 
themſelves, by imagining the Roman magazines 
certain plunder, a famine cloſed theſe ſcenes of 
diſtreſs, and almoſt depopulated thoſe parts of the 
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iſland the ſword had ſpared. Yet notwithſtanding 
theſe accumulated miſeries, though deprived of 
cattle, bread, habitations, and friends, they refuſed 
to ſue for peace, reſolving rather to periſh than 


make the leaſt ſubmiſſion. This inflexible obſti- 
nacy, Julius Claſſicanus, who ſucceeded Decianus 


in the office of procurator, attributed to its true 
cauſe, namely, the haughtineſs and ſeverity of 
Suctonius; in conſequence of which he wrote to the 


emperor of Rome, informing him, that an end could 
not be expected to Britiſh reſentment, unleſs Sue- 
tonius was recalled. His letter had its proper 
weight at Rome, to which he was ordered to repair, 
and Petronius Turpilianus was ſent to ſupply his. 


place. 


A' D. 62. The conduct of this new governor 


was very different from that of his pre- 


deceſſor. He was humane, gentle, and during 
the whole time of his command; permitted the- 


Britons to enjoy unmoleſted repoſe, ſo that he ac- 
compliſhed eaſily by moderation, what military ſe- 


verities could not effect. The Iceni, and other 


revolted provinces, re-acknowledged the Roman 


juridiction. The Britons, in general, forgot their 
wrongs. Their rage abated, plentiful harveſts 


adorned their fields, and peace once more extended 


her olive branch over a deſolated country. After 
having reſided in Britai three years, he returned to 
Rome. Triumphal honours were decreed him; 


experience having caught the Romans, that lenity 
and mildneſs were more likely to ſubdue the Britons, 
than tyranny and military executions. 

| He 'was ſucceeded by Trebellius 
A.D.65. M 


aximus, whoſe inactive diſpoſition, 


avarice, and want of experience, cauſed an inſur- 
rection among His ſoldiers, which broke out into 
tumults, and being encouraged by Roſcius Cælius 


they deſerted, and compelled him to fly the kingdom. 
About this time the emperor, with whoſe name 
it is ſufficient to have ſullied one page of our hiſtory, 


put an end to his life with his own deteſted hands; 
and during the ſucceeding ſhort reigns of Vitellius, 
Galba, and Otho, Britain enjoyed an uninterupted 
calm of tranquillity. Vitellius appointed Vectius 
Bolanus to the government of Britain; and on the 
demiſe of Vitellius, his ſucceſſor Veſpaſian gave the 
command to Petilius Cerealis. This brave general 
conquered the Brigantes, whoſe country extended 


from Solway-Frith to Cheſhire, and from the Tyne | 


to the Humber; and Julius Frontinus, who ſuc- 
ceeded him ſubdued the Silures. * 
A. D. 58 But the honour of having ſubdued 

+ + 7% the Britons was reſerved for Julius Agri- 
cola. The tranſactions of this great general and 
conſummate ſtateſman, are ſuccinctly related by 
Tacitus, his ſon-in-law, ene of the moſt elegant 
writers, and without exception, the beſt hiſtorian 
that any age or nation ever produced, His autho- 
rity, 4 45 we propoſe to follow, as being, in 
our opinion, ſuperior to all others. Agricola had 
rad under Suetonius with great reputation. 


Previous to his arrival in Britain, the Ordovices, 


inhabitants of North Wales, had cut off a body of 
Roman horſe ſtationed on their frontiers. Agricola, 


though the ſummer was far advanced, reſolved to 


check this inſurrection in its infancy, which por- 
tended dangerous conſequences, He accordingly 
aſſembled the legions and auxiharres, though dil- 
perſed in different parts of the country, and with 
the utmoſt expedition marched againſt the Ordo- 
vices. Their rocks and mountains were no effec- 
tual bars againſt ſuch an experienced commander, 
He routed them on plains, drove them from preci- 
pices, and purſued them through places deemed in- 


_ acceſſible, 1 indevery part, and unable to 


remain in any place of ſafety, they ſubmitted to the 
Roman governor, and embraced the conditions held 
out by his clemency. 
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When the winter was over, Agricola began his 5 | 
-operations which he had planned for completely 


reducing the Iſle of Angleſey, an undertaking, | 
Suetonius, when. recalled, had left unfiniſhed. This 


he effected wic ct reputation to himſelf; and 


then returning fo the ſouthern provinces, he made 


it his chief ſtudy,” during winter, to gain a perfect ll 


knowledge of the tempers and diſpoſitions of the 
Britons, whereby he might put in practice the moſt 
likely means to conciliate their affections. His en- 
deavours to this end were crowned with ſucceſs. 
He began his civil adminiſtration wiſh acts of cle- 
mency, without relaxing in the diſtribution of 
juſtice, He was particularly careful to reform 
thoſe abuſes that had crept into the army, and to 
reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of his troops, that no 
freſh cauſe of diſpute might * from their inſo- 
lence and oppreſſion. He was an enemy to every 


"ſpecies 'of corruption. Severe, but not cruel ; 


affable, without receding from his dignity. No 
griping extortion or rigour, were employed in col- 
lefting the tribute; no iniquitous impoſitions were 
ſuffered; and in all his public acts he endeavoured 
to give the leaſt diſſatisfaction poſſible to the people 
in general. By thus holding the reigns of govern- 
ment with an equal hand, he made himſelf beloved 
by all parties, both by Britons and Romans. The 
laſt cheriſhed a real attachment to his perſon, and 
the firſt revered him as a parent. | 
Some of the provinces ſtilt- refuſing obedience 
to the Roman power, parti ly the Medini, in- 
habitants of Northumberland, Agricola took the 
field the enſuing ſpring, and compelled them to 
ſubmiſſion. By the ſword in one hand, and the 
olive-branch in the other, he prevailed upon ſeveral 
capital cities to receive Roman iſons; and 
by or, with the lenient art of perſuaſion more 
than force he ſubdued the whole iſland. | 

Returning at the end of the campaign to his 
head-quarters in the ſouth, he purſued throughout | 
the winter his former ſyſtem of politics. He erect- 
ed temples, courts of judicature, and other public 
ſtructures. He encouraged the building of private 
houſes, and eſtabliſhed ſchools and ſeminaries. 
The Britons, in time, became fond of the arts and 
manners of the Romans. They cultivated the 
Roman language; put on the Roman habit; and 
imbibed greedily Roman luxuries: till at length 
their natural ſimplicity, together with the very re- 
membrance of their former independence, was 
buried with their freedom in the grave of diſſi- 
pation, Ws 

In the ſummer following Agricola made an in- 
curſion into Scotland, then called Caledonia, where- 
in he penetrated to the Frith of the river Tay. 
Here he erected a chain of forts to ſecure his con- 
queſts. Theſe were well ſupplied with proviſions, 
and'a brave intrepid garriſon, It is ſaid, they were 
conſtructed with ſo much art, and fo advantageouſly 
ſituated, that not one of them was * 
ſurrendered, or quitted as untenable, during his re- 
ſidence in Britain. 

The emperor Titus ſucceeding Veſpa- 
ſian, confirmed Agricola in 1 A. D. 81. 
ment; who early in the, ſpring proceeded in his 
operations, and led his army northward of the forts 
he had erected, having in his rout ſubdued ſeveral 
of the ſmaller tribes. In the year following he 
coaſted along the country, ſaw the coaſt of Ireland, 
and formed a plan for its invaſion ; but this deſign, 
by the death of Titus was never executed. He 
ſpent the concluſion of this campaign in ſecurin 
his conqueſts, by building a chain of ferts acro 
the neck of land lying between the Friths of Clyde 
and Forth, by which all communication between 


the Britons and Romans were cut off. 


In this year of his command, the A.D 
brave and politic Roman general marched v3. 
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bevond Badotria, or the Frith of Forth. During 
by 3 which extended through Perthſhire and 
Fife, his fleet coaſted the ſhore,” which appeared 
alarming beyond expreſſion to the inhabitants living 
near the ſea. At this time Galgacus was king of 
the Caledonian Britons, a prince admired for his 
military talents. He had been educated in the 
ſouthern part of Britain, ſerved under the Romans, 
and was well acquainted with their manner of fight- 
ing. Knowing the ar ee advantages that attend 
acting upon the offenſive, he reſolved to attack the 
Roman Fore erected between the Forth and Clyde, 
without waiting till the enemy ſhould carry fire 
and ſword into the heart of his country. This 
ſudden movement of Galgacus, with exaggerated 
accounts of the number of his forces, having been 
reported to the Roman officers, they adviſed their 
eneral to retreat; but Agricola, ſenſible of the 
effect ſuch a ſtep muſt produce, reſolved to face 
the enemy, but adopted every prudent precaution 
his preſent critical ſituation required. He ſaw the 
danger of keeping his troops in one body, to oppoſe 
a numerous, active enemy, who might ſurround 
him, and cut off his proviſions. In order, there- 
fore, to avoid the fate of periſhing by famine, he 
divided his forces into three bodies. Galgacus no 
ſooner perceived this, than he fell ſuddenly upon 
the weakeſt diviſion of the Romans, and, having 
cut to pieces the advanced guard, poured like a 
deluge into their camp. The ſuddenneſs of this 
attack filled the legionary ſoldiers with aſtoniſh- 
ment, which was greatly heightened by its having 
been made in a dark and tempeſtuous night. For- 
tunately for them, Agricola 8 been informed 
by ſpies of the enemies deſign, diſpatched a re- 
inforcement of light. armed infantry to their aſſiſt- 
ance; who when they reached the camp gave a ge- 
neral ſhout, which intimidated the enemy, and 
animated with returning vigour the deſpairing 
legion. Thus timely ſupported, the whole body 
fell with fury Upon the Caledonians, who, unable 
to reſiſt the charge, betook themſelves to flight, 
and retreated to their ſtrong holds, whither the 
Romans did not think it prudent to purſue them. 
This defeat, inſtead of quelling, rouſed in their 
boſoms the ſpirit of liberty, which diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole country. A general aſſociation 
was entered into, and an army far more numerous 
was raiſed ; but before they were ready to take the 
field, the ſeaſon was too far advanced to attempt a 
deeiſion of the great impending conteſt. 
A. D. 8 Early in the ſpring, having collected 
s. their forces, and ſecured their wives and 


children in places of ſafety, they waited for the 
Romans at the foot of the Grampian hills. The 


Romans were impatient to be in the field of, action. 
They called on their general to lead them into Ca- 
ledonia, aſſuring him of their readineſs to undergo 
every fatigue, and face every 2 Agricola, 
pleaſed with their martial ardour, ſent his fleet be- 
fore him, with orders to alarm and harraſs the 
enemy; while he himſelf advanced againſt the Ca- 
ledonian army, which conſiſted of thirty thouſand 
men, headed by Galgacus. Upon the 1 of 
the Romans, this intrepid chief harangued his troops 
in theſe words: 
« When I conſider the cauſe of this war, and 
the preſent criſis, I have reaſon to preſume, that 
the 3 happineſs and freedom of the whole 
iſland will date their birth from this important day. 
For we are the moſt valiant remains of the Britons, 
ſeated in the remoteſt regions, beyond the ken of 
thoſe nations enſlaved by the enemy; ſo that our 
eyes are yet unpolluted, and free from the conta- 
gion of foreign tyranny; and this ſecret receſs, un- 
Known to fame, has hitherto preſerved us in all the 
bleſſings of liberty. Beyond us is no nation, 
nothing but waves and rocks; and on chat ſide, 
No. 3. _ 


—— 


— (— 
nothing but bondage and ſlavery, which is to be 
expected from the Romans, a people inſatiable in 
their luſts, and unbounded in their ambition. 
Thoſe robbers of the world, and ravagers of the 
univerſe, now the exhauſted continent can no more 
furniſh their rapines, endeavour to rifle the wide 
ſeas and ocean. Where they meet with opulent 
enemies, their cruelty proceeds from avarice; when 


| with poor, it riſes from ambition. The eaſt and 


weſt, vaſt as they are, cannot ſatiate their vora- 
cious minds. They, and they alone, with equal 
greedineſs, graſp at the riches and poverty of all 
nations. Devaſtations, murders, and extirpations, 
paſs with them under the falſe names of empire 
and government; and they boaſt. of eſtabliſhing 
eac2 in thoſe provinces they have rendered deſo- 
ate, Our goods are their tribute; our corn their 
proviſions; and our bodies their tools for all kinds 
of drudgery: and if the, modeſty of our wives and 


daughters has preſerved them from open violence 


when they were enemies, it cannot ſecure them 
from their laſcivious friendſhips now they are gueſts. 
Other ſlaves, whom nature and fortune have 
deſtined to ſervitude, are nouriſhed by their maſters; 
but the Britons alone purchaſe their own bondage, 
and maintain and ſupport their oppreſſors. Were 
our enemies courage in war equal to their de- 
baucheries in peace, we might juſtly dread their 
arms; but their glory is all owing to our diſſentions. 
Our union will diſperſe their — that are ga- 
thered out of many nations, ſo that one miſcarriage 
of theirs will diſſolve their whole power. — 

* In fine, there you ſee tribute and ſlavery, here 
death or liberty. Therefore, let us conſider the 
glory of our anceſtors, and the fate of our poſte- 
rity.” 

This animated ſpeech, had it been delivered. to 
any other than undiſciplined troops, might have 
had the defired effect, that of ſecuring a victory. 
But in thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, it only ex- 
cited a ſhort-lived tranſitory fury, which was pro- 
ductive of a hideous ſhouting, cuſtomary with all 
barbarous nations before they begin an engage- 
ment. It was alſo a cuſtom among the Romans for 
their gererals to harangue them previous to a battle; 
nor did Agricola omit this neceſſary formality, but 
endeavoured to animate his ſoldiers with all the 


wers of Roman eloquence. | 8 

Galgacus drew up his forces on the declivity of a 
mountain, by which their whole number was to be 
ſeen at one view, and exhibited a very formidable 
appearance. Agricola formed his army in two 
lines. The firſt conſiſted of eight thouſand auxiliary 
foot, and three thouſand horſe forming the wings. 
The ſecond was wholly formed of Roman legions. 
Both armies waited for the ſignal to engage with 
great impatience. It being given, a flight of ar- 
rows was diſcharged on both ſides, and the battle 
began with inexpreſſible fury. The conteſt was 


obſtinately maintained, with dubibus ſucceſs. For 
| ſome time the God of war ſeemed to favour Gal- 


gacus, and the Caledonians appeared to have the 
advantage; which Agricola perceiving he quitted 
his "= 4 and at the head of three Batavian, and 
two Tungrian cohorts, advanced to a cloſe engage- 
ment. This attack turned the ſcale of victory ; 
for by cloſing with the enemy, and engaging them 
ſword in hand, their javelins, which they could 
dart with great dexterity, were rendered uſeleſs. 
But what contributed chiefly to the rout that im- 
mediately enſued was, the ready ſupport which the 
whole Roman army afforded their general, who 
following his intrepid example, forced the Cale- 
donian cavalry to fall back on their foot, by which 
a confuſed intermixture of forces followed : and 
the ranks being too thick, and the ground too un- 
even for them to do much execution, numbers were 
borne oy by the weight of their own | orſes, and 
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many of their chariots being without drivers, con- 
tributed, with other unfortunate circumſtances, to 
put the whole army into irreparable diſorder. Jn 


the mean time, the Caledonian foot that had been 


ſted on the top of the hill, wheeled round during 
— heat of the Aion in order to flank the Romans, 
and attack them in their rear. But they were op- 


* by four ſquadrons of horſe, which Agricola 


ad reſerved to fruſtrate any attempt of that kind. 
Thus difappointed, and unable to ſtand the furious 
aſſault of the legionary forces, the Caledonians gave 
way on every ſide. Galgacus in vain attempted to 
rally his forces, 'and lead them once more againſt 
their enemies; it was impoſſible to be effected; 
they fled towards the woods, and were followed 
by the Romans in ſome diſorder; Which Agricola 
ſeeing; he ordered a ſtrong body of light armed in- 
fantry to ſcour the woods. This entirely diſcon- 


certed all the meaſures of the Caledontans, who hoped 


emy would have purſued them in ſtraggling 
— dy they tight have had ſome favour- 
able opprtunities of cutting them off. But Agri- 
cola's forces advancing in compact bodies, drove 
them from the woods, and compelled them to ſeek 
for ſhelter in the inacceſſible parts of the mountains. 
The carnage was very great. Ten thouſand Cale- 
donians fell in this fatal battle, when 'not more than 
three hundred and fifty of the Roman army were 
lain. The ſcene of —_— brutality that followed, 
is almoſt too ſhocking for humanity to relate or 
read. Driven to deſpair, and dreading captivity 
more than death, the Caledonians ſet fire to their 
huts, and even maſſacred their wives and children, 
that they might not fall into the hands of, in their 
opinion, more ſavage Romans. Oh, can the tears 
of melting pity refrain. from flowing, -over ſuch 
bleeding facrifices to unfeeling ambition, and the 
inſatiable deſire of conqueſt. 
N This victory was not leſs fatal to 
A. P. 85. Agricola than to the Caledonians; for 
the infamous Domitian became jealous of the repu- 
ration of his general, and his ſucceſſes were the 
cauſe of his diſgrace. He was recalled, under 
pretence of being promoted to the government of 
Syria. On his arrival at Rome, triumphal honours, 
and a ſtatute crowned with laurel, were decreed him 


by the ſenate. But he lived a very ſhort time to 


enjoy the juſt reward-of his merit; for corroding 


envy had gained admiſſion into the breaſt of the 


— 


he marched into Scotland, and having proceeded 
to the forts erected by Agricola, he found no enemy 
to encounter with; for the Caledonians had retired 
upon his approach to their faſtneſſes, in the moun. 
tainous parts of the country. He therefore ſet 
about providing for the future ſecurity of the 
Roman provinces. To this end, and to prevent 
future incurſions of the enemy, he raiſed a ram- 
part of wood and earth, covered with turf, above 
eighty miles acroſs the country from eaſt to weſt, 
from the mouth of- the Tyne to Solway Frith ; and 
for ſtill greater ſecurity to the ſouthern provinces, 
he placed garriſons, at proper diſtances, along the 
whole, line. 

Having thus provided for their ſafety, and alſo 
reformed ſeveral abuſes that had crept into the 
government under the command of Agricola, he 
returned to Rome, where he was complimented by 
his ſycophants with the title of reſtorer of Britain; 
which was added to his other honorary diſtinctions, 
and ſtamped upon his coins. | 

Antoninus Pius ſucceeded the em- A. B. 178 
— Adrian, when in the year fol- . 138. 


. lowing the northern inſurgents demoliſhed ſeveral 


parts of their boundary; but they were intercepted 
in their progreſs by his lientenant Lollius Urbicus, 
who compelled them to retire; and to prevent, if 
pollible, future incurſions, he built another wall of 
ſtone, covered with turf, from the Frith of Dun- 
britton to that of Edinburgh. From this period to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius, nothing material 
occurred, To Britain it was an interval of peace; 
nor did the northern people renew their depreda- 
tions, the garriſons having been every where well 
ſupplied with proviſions, and the ſoldiers regularly 
relieved. | | 
But no ſooner had Commodus, on A. D. 18 

the death of his father Aurelius, aſ- F. 190 
ſumed the purple, than his criminal exceſſes ren- 
dered him an object of deteſtation at Rome, and 
contemptible in Britain. The Caledonians judged 
this a favourable. opportunity for expelling their 
invaders from the bounds of their territories, 
They aſſembled a ſtrong body of forces who made 
a breach in the wall of Antoninus, ſtormed an ad- 
Jacent fort, and put the garriſon to the ſword. In- 
telligence of this event having been received at 
Rome, Ulpius Marcellus, a commander of great 
military experience, was ſent to ſuppreſs the inſur- 


it: Aaſtardly emperor, nor would the military fame of 

| Agricola fa er him to reſt, till he had found means 

to difpatch*him by poiſon. Thus fell this cele- 
N 'brated gõverter of Britain, deſerving of the higheſt 
[ 

' 


rection in North Britain, where he began his opera- 
tions with ſucceſs, and finiſhed them with judg- 
ment, by reviving the diſcipline of his army, puniſh- 
ing the revolters, and reducing affairs to their for- 


roy F | eneral, a civil magiſtrate mer channel; for which important ſervices to the 
Z Re ns "TH os nou Were great, his judg- J ſtate, he was treated in a moſt ignominious manner 
| ment found, his memory tenactous. He was fruit- by a puſillanimous 'emperor, who, when he could 
ful in reſources, and intrepid in danger; a friend — R extremes, depr ived, him ot 
: ; 1 enemy to exrortion. 1 . 8 
U 8 amen 120 He An by Salluſtius Lu- On the departure of Marcellus, a mutiny broke 
[ A. D. 87. cullus, who likewiſe fell a victim to the [| out in the Roman army, who renounced openly 
i" -emperor's jealouſy. About this time the Caledo- II their allegiance to ommodus. To quell this 
þ 'nians, having collected their ſcattered forces, at- commotion, the emperor ſent Perennes, his favourite, 
4 tacked the Romans with ſome ſucceſs. They even into Britain; who by his imprudent adminiſtration 
; took ſeveral of the forts erected on the iſthmus, be- in removing veteran officers, and treating the ſol- 
1 -tween the Forth and Clyde. diers with rigorous ſeverity, increaſed the general 

| Julius Severus was ſent to quell, diſcontent, inſomuch that they deputed fifteen hun- 
| A. D. 111. an inſurrection of the northern peo- . dred from the army to accuſe Perennes of high 
| ple; but was recalled before he could lead his J treaſon. Commodus pretended to believe their 

1 ** againſt the enemy. In his abſence, the Ca- allegations; and in order to divert the ſtorm from 


| ledonians continued [their inroads, 'and in a battle himſelf, delivered his favourite up to the enraged 


them and Evcius Antoninus the Romans ſoldiery, who immediately ſeized upon the victim 
1 © 3 and Lucius himſelf dangerouſly of their reſentment, and put him to death. f 
-v6unded. | Helius Pertinax (afterwards emperor) being ap- 


| An irruption, attended with great, 
A. P. 120. ſucceſs, required the e pre- 

e of an able general. Priſcus Luſcinus was a 1 | 

8 ſent into Britain, and ſoon after followed province. However, the neceſſary ſeverities he Was 

1 by che emperor Adrian in perſon. On his arrival oblig to have recourſe to in this attempt, excited 
x | * i : 1 ſuch 


pointed to the government of Britain, he brought, 
after having ſurmounted many difficulties, the mu- 
tineers to ſubjection, and reſtored tranquillity to the 
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ſuch an :verfien in the ſoldiers, that he was recalled 


it his own requeſt, and ſucceeded by Clodius Al- 
_— binus. 


3 About this time the tyrant Com- 
A. D. 193. modus was 2 by his concubine 
Martia. On his death, the Roman empire was di- 
ſtracted with inteſtine convulſions, and the affairs of 


Britain were diſregarded in the bloody contentions | 


for empire. Different pretenders for the imperial 


diadem ſtarted up, and anarchy erected her throne 1] 


in the capital of the world. At laſt Severus, having 
defeated all his competitors, and being ſeated ſe- 


government of Britain into two parts. The ſouthern 
department he commirted to Heraclitus, and the 
northern to Virius Lupus. The latter was ſo har- 
raſſed by the Caledonians, that he endeavoured to 
prevent their frequent viſits, and to purchaſe repoſe 


curely on .the throne, determined to divide 7 


with money; which proved only an incentive, in- 
ſtead of a reſtraint to the Caledonians ; for finding 
they could be well paid, they took from hence a re- 


* 


ſolution of being more troubleſome than ever, that ; 


they might be the oftener bribed. The emperor | 
being informediof their repeated inſurrections, and 
the impolitic conduct of his general, reſolved on 
an expedition into Britain, though at that time ſixty 


years of age, and much afflicted with the gout. 
Accordingly, Mein T8 
A. D g Severus arrived in the ifland, at- 
A. '* 299+; tended by his two-ſons Caracalla and 
Geta. Though old and-infirm, he proſecuted this 
difficult enterprize with equal alacrity and perſe- 


verance. The Scots and Picts, apprized of his in- 


-rentions, and knowing, as a general, he had no 
equal, endeavoured to diſſipate the gathering ſtorm, | 
by ſuing ſubmiſſively for peace; but the emperor 
was not to be diverted from his main deſign. He 


#herefore diſmiſſed their ambaſſadors with an equi- 


vocal anſwer; and, having made all neceſſary pre- 

arations, marched. into the enemies“ country. 
—— his ſon Geta in the ſouth, he proceeded 
northwards, accompanied by Caracalla. At length, 


mandate executed; for before the neceſſa 


. after incredible fatigue, he advanced almoſt to the 


every where ſubmitted to his unconquerable perſe- 
- verance ; but he met with obſtacles more difficult 
to ſurmount, than *whole legions of embattled 
troops. The vaſt tract of country he paſſed through 


fartheſt bounds of North Britain. His army was 
too powerful to be oppoſed by the natives, who 


was covered with woods, and interſected with 
- bogs and marſhes. Sometimes a frightful precipice 
oppoſed his progreſs, at others a broad and rapid 
river obſtructed his march. 


y impediments of 


F — ** _ Y 


Caracalla, by his imprudent conduct in not con- 
trolling the inſolence, tyranny, and cruelty of his 


foldiers, who made excurſions beyond the wall, and 


committed the moſt wanton outrages, exaſperated 
the Scots and Pitts to fuch a degree, that regardleſs 
of the peace lately concluded, they had again re- 
courſe to arms, and retaliated ſeverely upon the 
Romans, the unprovoked injuries they had receiyed 
from their hands. EP ER | | 
The emperor, when informed of this | 
inſurrection, but not of the cauſe, was A. D. 218. 
ſo highly incenſed, that he meditated nothing leſs 


than a general maſſacre of the devoted Caledonians; 


and with a determination of gratifying his ill- 
founded revenge, he iſſued orders to his army in the 
moſt rigorous terms; but lived not to ſee his cruel 
prepa- 
rations were completed, being depreſſed by infir- 
mities and age, he died at York, in the ſixty- ſeventh 
year of his age. His ſoldiers, by whom he was 


greatly beloved, performed his funeral rites with a 


magnificence ſuitable to his dignity and diſtinguiſhed 
Merit. 

His two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, to whom he 
had jointly bequeathed the empire, having in their 
eyes the luxuries of Rome, as beſt adapted to their 
vicious inclinations, made a peace with the Scots 


and PiQs, and ſoon after quitted the iſland, taking 


with them their father's aſhes, which they depolited 
in the tomb of Adrian. But Caracalla, whoſe am- 
bition would not ſuffer a compeer with him on the 
throne, conſidering Geta as an enemy, rather than a 
brother, cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. The wretch 
had made many fruitleſs attempts on his father's 
life; but in this baſe act of fratricide he unhappily 
ſucceeded. . 

From this period, nothing remarkable occurred 
in the hiſtory of England, till the reign of the em- 
peror Diocleſian. | 

On his aſcending the throne, he com- A.D 
miſſioned Carauſius, a perſon of mean 7 204. 
extraction, but famous for his courage, to ſcour the 
: Britiſh ſeas, with a powerful fleet, of the piratical 
Franks and Saxons. Carauſius executed his orders 
with great ſucceſs; but refuſing to account with the 
emperor's officers for the treaſure he had amaſſed, 
Maximinian, who was a ſharer with Diocleſian 


in the government of the empire, diſpatched an 


emiſſary with private inſtructions to put him to 
death. Being apprized of this he failed to Britain, 
where he was received with the greateſt acclama- 
tions of joy by the inhabitants. The Roman army 


immediately proclaimed him emperor, and inveſted 
him with the purple robe. Carauſius now aug- 
mented his navy, and performed a coaſting voyage 
by Gaul, Spain, and Italy; and ſo ſucceſsful were | 
his depredations by frequent deſcents upon the coaſt, | 
that Maximinian was at Jength compelled to yield d 
him the ſole government of Britain. His power, 
thus indirectly obtained, was well employed; for he 
fortified the wall of Severus, and embraced every pru- 
dent meaſure for the ſecurity of his new ſubjects. 
Conſtantius about this. time was 1 

joined with Maximinian and Diocle- . 293. 
ſian, in the government of the Roman empire; and 
Carauſius being at Bologne, he marched with a 
large army to inveſt that place. Conſtantius blocked 
up the port with a ſtone bank. Carauſius deſpiſing 1 
this obſtruction, fought his way through the Roman 
camp id a dark night, and going on board a ſmall 
veſſel provided for the occaſion, landed ſafely in 


this kind, that continually lay inſhis rout, his forces 
2were deſtroyed iwithour fighting, and diſcouraged. 
without facing an enemy. The Caledonians ſaw 
his diſtreſs, and renewed their applications for a 
peace. He accepted of their propoſals, having loſt 
in his march through Scotland above fifteen thou- 
ſand men, and a peace was accordingly concluded. 
But knowing that their obedience would be ſecured, | 
and the conditions of the treaty obſerved no longer 
than they were/overawed by a military force, he re- 
paired the old wall built by Adrian, facing it with 
ſtone, and making it twelve feet high and eight feet 
thick. This wall the north - Britons: called Mur- 
ſever, hat is, Severus'awall, and the ſouth Britons, 
the Picts wall. The legionary foldiers of the Ro- 
mans were employed in erecting this aſtoniſhing 
piece of architecture, the remains of which may at 
this day be traced for near ſeventy miles, and will 


—ä—ää — — 
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probably long continue a monument of the con- I Britain. He now omitted no means of putting the Al 

ſummate ſkill, and indefatigable induſtry of the || iſland in a ſtate of defence ; but while thus em- | 
Romans. Having finiſhed his expedition, leaving | 
the command of the army to Caracalla, Severus re- and one of his officers, who aſſumed the govern- 


tired to Eboricum, or York, and took the title of 
Britannicus Maximus, which was afterwards ſtamped 
upon his own coins, and thoſe of his ſons. 

2 


ment, and made preparations for waging war againſt 
Conſtantius. The emperor was not remiſs on his 
his forces, with a determined 

bravery - 


fide. Having landed 


ployed, he was flain by Alectus, a boſom friend, a | 
| 
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bravery, he ordered that his ſhips ſhould be ſet on 
fire, that his troops might have no reſource but in 
death or conqueſt : which ſingular proof of valour 
drew the Britons from all quarters to his ſtandard. 
A battle enſued in which Alectus was ſlain, and 
Conſtantius was hailed as their deliverer from ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion. j n 

A D. 296. Diocleſian and Maximinianre 'gning 


of Britain, He | 
reſidence, and applied himſelf with unremitted la- 
bour to make hole a happy people, who conſidered 
him as their father. During his adminiſtration the 
arts and ſciences thrived by his munificence, and he 
permitted the free exerciſe of religion, which had 
tor ſome time before been planted in the iſland. 
The city of London was ornamented with elegant 
ſtructures ; it was become conſiderable for its ex- 
tent, beauty, and riches ; it was the center of com- 
merce, and the reſidence of many wealthy mer- 
chants. 


The Caledonians having again invaded the Ro- 
man provinces, Conſtantius was on 'his march to 


quell the inſurgents, when he died at York in the 


twelfth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his 


ſon Conſtantine, to whom was given the honorary 
diſtinction of Conſtantine the Great, on account o 
his ſingular talents and virtues, * 
He arrived in Britain a ſhort time 
A. D. 311. before his father's death, who nominated 


him his ſucceſſor. Soon after this event he re- 


pr the Scots and Pits. He openly declared 


imſelf a Chriſtian ; and by his zeal for the doctrines 
of the goſpel, put a final period to the deceptions of 
Paganiſm. His genius was piercing; his memory 
tenacious ; his learning uncommon ; his hiberality 
unbounded. Afﬀable, polite, equitable, and hu- 
mane, he won the hearts of all his ſubjects. No 
perſon ever retired diſſatisfied from his preſence ; 
no perſon ever implored his aſſiſtance in vain. His 
laurels of conqueſt were never ſtained with the blood 
of the vanquiſhed. The ſword of rapacity never 
followed his victories. 
ſpecies of diſtreſs in others, he often repaid from his 
own coffers the loſs which the my 
ſuſtained by his ſentence. To be unfortunate was 
a ſufficient recommendation to his protection, and 
the ſufferer was always ſure of finding relief. No 
diſturbance, no inſurrection happened during his 
whole reign, though extended to an, uncommon 
length. He divided the iſland into four govern- 
ments, namely, Britannia Prima, comprehending 
the country between the Thames and the Engliſh 
Channel; Britannia Secunda, including that part of 
the iſland that lies between the Severn and the Iriſh 


Sea; Flavia Cæſarienſis, containing Cornwall, So- 


merſetſhire, and part of the counties of Wilts and 
Glouceſter; and Maxima Cæſarienſis, including the 
northern counties, together with Nottinghamſhire, 
Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and Lincolnſhire. After 
this adjuſtment, Britain was ſubject to a præſect of 
Gaul, under whom the public buſineſs was tranſacted 
a deputy. 
* RY This year was rendered memorable 
A. P. 337. by the death of Conſtantine the Great, 
who left the Britons to lament their loſs on the 
twenty- ſecond of May, after a proſperous reign of 
thirty-one years. From this period to the reign of 
Valentinian, we cannot find any tranſactions or 
events relative to Britain, worth recording. But a 
ſcene now opened which more than repaid the in- 
activity of many years. The Franks and Saxons 
committed the moſt horrid ravages on the ſea- 
coaſts, while the Scots and Picts invaded the in- 
terior parts, lay ing waſte the country wherever they 
came. The Britons, thus harraſſed both from 
abroad and at home, were in a ſituation truly de- 
I 


the imperial government to Galerius 
and Conſtantius, the latter took charge of the affairs 
hought the iſland worthy of his 


Deeply affected with every 


plorable. Valentinian, convinced that only a ge- 
neral of abilities and experience could relieve. them 
from the cruelty of the barbarians, ſent Theodoſius, 
(father of the firſt emperor of that'name) to Britain, 
with a ſele& body of troops. His preſence ſcon 


| changed the face of affairs, and reſtored tranquillity 


: 


in the iſland. He defeated the invaders, recovered 


the ſpoils. they had taken, and by degrees drove 


them into their own country beyond the Firths. 


This done, he formed the country between the 
walls of Adrian and Antoninus into a ſeparate pro- 
vince, which he called Valentia, in honour of the 
emperor, He alſo added new works, and placed 


| ftrong garriſons, at proper diſtances, that a ſufficient 


force might always be ready to oppoſe any future 
inroads of the Caledonjans. He now turned his 
attention, wholly to the pirates, and having ſent out 
a ſtrong fleet, the "al and Saxons were totally 
defeated. Having repaired to London, where he 
was received with every demonſtration of heart- felt 
Joy, he called that city Auguſta, which name it ſtil] 
retains in poetical compoſitions. 

Every object of his: expedition being now at- 
tained, Theodoſius applied himſelf to regulate the 


internal police of the ſtate, which he fully effected 
by the moſt mild and prudent meaſures, ſo that he 


| 


manner, their regret - and forrow 


became the idol of the 8 inſomuch, that when 


he left the iſland, he was followed to the ſhip by a 
vaſt multitude of all ranks, teſtifying, in the warmeſt 

2 his departure. 
When arrived at Rome, the emperor received him 
with the ſtrongeſt marks of ſincere affection; and 


the ſenate having decreed him a ſtatue, ordered that 


it ſhould be placed among their moſt beloved and 


celebrated anceſtors, 


When Theodoſius quitted Britain, he inveſted 
Maximus, a ſoldier of great experience, who had 
ſerved under him, with the chief command. Hit 


was of a noble family in Spain, and by treading in 


the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſor, gained equal 
reputation and eſteem among the people; in con- 
ſequence of which a profound peace ſtill· continued 
in the iſland, and the northern inhabitants remained 


quiet in their own country. 


The emperor Valentinian dying, his 
ſon Gratis ſucceeded. him, — Sole A. P. 364. 
Flavius Magnus Theodoſius, fon of the great ge- 
neral of that name, to be his aſſociate in the em- 
pire. This exaltation of young Theodoſius ex- 


aſperated Maximus, who thought it an indignity to 


ſerve under a perſon he uſed to command. By his 
complaints of the injuſtice done him, he prevailed 
on his ſoldiers to proclaim him emperor, and ac- 
company him to the continent, 
dawn of ſucceſs, he took with him the flower of the 


| Britiſh-youth, and paſſed over into Gaul, where his 
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army received additional ſtrength by a reinforce- 
ment of German auxiliaries. Having firſt defeated 
Gratian, who fled to Lyons, where he was murdered 
by the hand of Andragathius, one of his officers, 
Maximus advanced againſt Theodoſius, by whom 
he was routed and put to death. By 

At this time the condition of the A. D. 438 
Britons was very diſtreſsful. Their ©* 388. 
iſland left defenceleſs by Maximus, without troops, 
without a fleet to. guard their coaſts, they became an 


| eaſy prey to the enemy. The Scots and Picts re- 


newing their depredations, entered the Roman pro- 
vinces with fire and ſword, and committed in their 
rout the moſt horrid barbarities. The Britons 
tranſmiited to Rome repeated ſupplications for 
aſſiſtance. Theodoſius liſtened to their ſolicita- 
tions, and appointed Chryſanthus to the govern- 
ment of Britain, who ſuppreſſed the northern inſur- 
rections. He likewiſe defeated the pirates who had 
for ſome time infeſted the coaſt ; by which means 
the Britons once more enjoyed a ſhort reſpite from 
the incurſions of their ſavage invadess, 


But 


Elated with this 
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. p. 395: end to their repoſe. From this period 


e Roman empire drew near its diſſolution. The 
4 ſtrength, became 


rtion of her remainin 
— oppoſe a deluge of 113 from the 
orth, which continually increaſing rolled on, and 
Lerflowed the plains of France and Italy. 

1 Alaric the Goth, during the reign of 
. D. 403. Arcadius and Honorius, Pans of Theo- 
Gus, ſacked the city of Rome, which event oc- 
ondd a recal of the legions from Britain. This was 
c courſe neglected, whereby the ſouthern parts lay 
Expoſed to the ſudden inroads and deſcents of their 
orchern neighbours, The Saxons, Pitts, and Iriſh, 
Ended in ſeveral parts of the iſland. In vain the 
EDÞicons oppoſed their incurſions. Their effeminacy 
ESSE. not an equal match for ſuch hardy adventurers. 
WDriven Almoſt to deſpair, they implored, in the moſt 
Pathetic terms, the protection of the emperor. But 
oaorius was not in a condition to grant them 

Sr clicf, Affairs now became deſperate. 
my At length, in the reign of Valentinian 
33 A. D. 423- III. a legion was ſent to the aſſiſtance 
of the Britons, who drove the Picts and Scots from 
their borders. But this aid was ſoon withdrawn, 

W when the northern ſavages renewed hoſtilities. 

The Britons, unable to repel their 
A. D. 477: attacks, again renewed their applica- 
ions to the Romans = ſuccour. The emperor 
commiſerating their depreſſed ſtate, ordered another 
legion for their protection, under the command of 
Gallio. But the interior parts of the Roman empire 
being now invaded, rendered their recal alſo ne- 


| 


"Hur the death of Theodoſivs put an | 


ceſſary. Gallio, therefore, after informing the Britons 
that they were to expect no further aſſiſtance from 
Rome, gave them all neceſſary inſtructions for their 
defence. He rebuilt the wall of Severus, exhorted 
them to practiſe the Roman diſcipline, taught them 
the methods of making implements of war, and 
pointed out the natural advantages they poſſeſſed 
from their ſituation. Having performed theſe 
friendly offices, he tock a final farewel, and em- 
barked with his legion for the continent. Thus 
ended the dominion of the Romans in Britain, four 
hundred and ſixty years after Julius Cæſar's firſt in- 
vaſion; three hundred and ſixty- ſeven after they got 


poſſeſſion under Claudius; and about three hundred 
and thirty after they extended their conqueſts under 
Agricola and his ſon Titus. 

Some of the following particulars reſpecting the 
ſtate of Britain under the Romans, are extracted 
from the Notitia of the Roman empire, publiſhed 
about the year 410. 

Britain, appertaining to the diſtrict of the Præ- 
fetus Pretoria of Gaul, was under the juriſdiction 
of a governor or vicar, According to the number 
of provinces, he had five magiſtrates under his com- 
mand, two being conſulars, and three preſidents. 


| 


The conſulars, as officers ſubordinate to the governor ' 
or vicar-general, ruled Valentia and Maxima Cæ- 
ſarienſis; and the preſidents preſided over Britannia 
Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia Cæſarienſis. 
Under theſe five officers were many of inferior rank, 
to aſſiſt them in the adminiſtration of the civil go- 
vernment. 

That of the military was committed to the ſuper- 
intendance of three principal officers, the Comes 
Britanniarum, Comes Littoris Saxonici, and the Dux 
Britanniarum. The firſt commanded the troops 
and garriſons in the interior parts of the iſland, and 
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the two latter thoſe of the eaſtermand northern coaſts. 
The chief of the three was the Comes, or Count of 
Britain, who had under his command three thouland 
foot, and fix hundred horſe. The Comes, or 
Count of the Saxon ſhore, acted as admiral of the 
coaſt, and had nine garriſons under his command, 
which together formed a body of two thouſand two 
hundred foot, and two hundred horſe. The Dux, 
or Duke of Britain, was ſtationed in the north, hav- 
ing fourteen garriſons to ſuperintend, which con- 
tained a body of ſix thouſand foot, three hundred 
horſe, and twenty-three military poſts. on the Picts 


| wall, defended by eight thouſand foot, and fix hun- 


dred horſe; ſo that the eſtabliſhed military force in 
Britain amounted to nineteen thouſand two hundred 


infantry, and one thouſand ſeven hundred cavalry. 


To facilitate the communication of the troops in 
the different parts of the kingdom, and a free inter- 
courſe among the people, the ſoldiers, in peaceable 


times, were employed on the public highways. 
| 


Theſe were extenſive, grand, and uſcful. Their 
remains are ſtill the ſubje& of admiration to the 
curious. By the Romans they are called, con- 
ſular, prætorian, regal, and military ways; and after- 
wards by the Saxons, ſtradas, from. whence comes 
the modern appellation of ſtreets. There were 
many in number, but the four principal ones had 
the names given them of Via Vetelingiana, or Wat- 
ling ſtreet; Via Icenorium, or Ikenield ftreet; Erm- 
ing ſtreet, and Foſs way. Two of theſe extended 
the whole length of the kingdom, and the other 
two the breadth, from ſea to ſea. To tlie works 
of labour the Romans added twen y-eight cities, 
beſides a great number of ca les, forts, towers, 
walls, Jocks, and other public buildings, for the re- 
poſe of the weary, and the reception of travellers, 

Many churches were alſo built, and Chriſtianity 
introduced by the Romans into Britain. Bur the 
exact time is uncertain. All we know is, that the 
Chriſtian religion had been propagated in the iſland 
before the end of the ſecond century; for in the ge- 
neral perſecution under Diocleſian, about the ycar 
303, many of the Britiſh Chriſtians ſuffered martyr- 
dom for their faith, among whom was St. Alban and 
ſeveral others. In 314, three Britiſh biſhops at- 
rended the council of Arles in France; in 325, the 
ſame number attended the council of Nice ; and 
in 359, three more attended the council of Ari- 
minium. From whence it 1s juſtly concluded, that 
the Chriſtian church in Britain was originally inde- 
pendent of the church of Rome. 

What progreſs the Britons made in literature 
during theſe periods is uncertain ; no traces of their 
learning, not a ſingle book having been handed 
down to vs. Architecture and ſculpture flouriſhed 
during the reign of Carauſius, and further improve- 
ments were made 1n other polite arts, during the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great ; but the names of 
the artiſts, with their works, have ſunk together in 
the vortex of oblivion. 
Thus did Britain, like a young phoenix, riſe into 
exiſtence from the aſhes of its mother. If a finite 
mind may be allowed to explore the intricate ways 
of infinite wiſdom, it ſhould ſeem, the Roman em- 
pire was demoliſhed, that the magnificent ſtrufture 
of Britiſh glory might be raiſed upon its ruias; that 
a nation might flouriſh, who ſhould not only im- 
prove the Roman arts, but enjoy the beſt form of 
government, and the pureſt religion in the whole 
world. | | | 
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From the introduction of the Saxons and Danes into Britain, to William the Conqueror, when it was ſubjeted io nn 
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The Britons are harraſſed by, and become an eaſy prey to the Pitts and Scots —T hey "ppb in vain to the Romans 
for afſiſtance—Elef Vortigern generaliſſimo, who adviſes them to have recourſe 10 the 


Saxons for proteftion— 


One thouſand five hundred of thoſe people arrive in England, under the command of Hengiſt and Hor ſa— my. 
Having been reinforced at different times, they avow their intentions, ſubdue 'that part of Britain now called | 11 
England, which they divide into ſeven kingdoms, namely, Kent—Suſſex, or South Saxon. Veſſex, or Weſt 


general appellation of the Saxon Heptarchy—The hiſtory of the ſeveral kingdoms in order; by whom founded; 


Saxons—Eſſex, or Eaſt Saxons — Northumberland —Eaſt Anglia—Mercia—which have been diſtinguiſhed by the » ' ; 
when eſtabliſhed, and their final diſſolution by Egbert the Great, firſt king of all England—The religion of the [ 


Anglo-Saxons; their converſion to Chriſtianity, and ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. . 208 


HE Britons, deprived of aſſiſtance from the 

Romans, unacquainted with the art of civil 
government, unaccuſtomed to the toils of war, their 
martial ſpirit enervated on the lap of indolence, 
found their ramparts but a weak defence, and de- 
ſerting their ſtation, became an eaſy prey to the 
Pits and Scots. Theſe inſurgents having made ſe- 
veral breaches in the wall of Severus, entered their 
territories, ſpreading deſolation through the country, 
marking their footſteps with blood, and leaving be- 
hind them as they went, the veſtiges of their cruel 
devaſtations. Thus harrafſed, the Britons were 
compelled to ſue for peace, which they obtained 
on thee#hard condition of ſurrendering all the coun- 
try north of the Humber to their ferocious enemy, 
who ſoon broke the treaty, and renewed their former 
deſtructive inroads. 
greateſt of all national calamities, that of a dreadful 
famine ; ſo that the horrors of hunger kept equal 
pace with the deſolations of war. The former ex- 
tended even to the Caledonians, who found it im— 
poſſible ro ſubſiit in a country they themſelves had 


laid waſte. From theſe ſources of calamiry ſprung |} 


domeſtic broils, religious contentions, and a dread- 
ful peſtilence, which raged ſo furiouſly, that the 
living were ſcarcely ſufficient to bury their dead. 
A. D 8 In this deplorable ſituation, the ſword 
4s in their borders, peſtilence in the heart 
of their country, famine at their doors, they applied 
by letter, inſcribed, © The groans of the Britons” to 
Etius, Valentinian's general, for aſſiſtance. “ The 
barbarians, ſay they, drive us toward the ſea, the 
ſea throws us back upon the barbarians; and we 
have only the wretched alternative left us, of periſh- 
ing by the ſword or the waves.” But their requeſt 
could not be granted. The ravages on the conti— 
nent, by the Goths and Vandals, were equal to thoſe 
committed in Britain. 


To theſe were added the 


However, the Picts and Scots having retired into 
their own country with the ſpoils they had taken, 


afforded the milerable Britons a ſhort interval of 


peace, in which their ſpirits, though not their antient 


courage, revived, Returning to their former habi- 
rations, they applied themſelves to agriculture, and 
in a little ſpace of time reſtored the bleſſings ct 
plenty to their impoveriſhed country. To render 
theſe permanent, and to cement a union among 


themſelves, they elected Vortigern, king of Hevon- 


ſhire and Cornwall, generaliſimo; who inſtead of 


animating this degenerate people to defend them 


ſelves, made a propoſal in a convention of the ſtates, 
to employ an army of Saxon troops for their pro- 
tection. The motion was approved unanimoully, 
and an baſiadors were immediately diſpatched, to 


treat for a ſtipulated number of thoſe foreign auxi- 


4 


liaries. To ſuch kind of wretched expedients will | 
that nation generally have recourſe, who are ener- 
vated by effeminacy, or accuſtomed to the yoke of 
ſlavery. # 4 
The Saxons at that time were a branch of thoſe | 
Gothic nations, who pouring down from the north, 
gave laws, manners, and liberty to the reſt of Europe. 
Their name is derived from the word Seax, ſignifying 
a ſhort hooked ſword, which was their principal 
weapon. Valour and a love of liberty formed their 
diſtinguiſhed character. Their chiefs were ſubject to 
the regulations of the ſtate, and to the voice of the 
people, who always came armed into their public 
aſſemblies. Their attachment to their leaders was 
very remarkable, and military ardour was the firſt 
principle in their government. They had by this 
ſpread themſelves through the northern parts of 
Germany, and were in poſſeſſion of all the ſea-coaſt Wl 
from the mouth of the Rhine to Jutland. For a 
time they limited their piracies to the ſea-coaſts of 
Germany, between the Rhine and the Elbe; but at 
length extended them to the northern parts of 
Gaul, and the weſtern ſhores of Britain. 

The appearance therefore of the Britiſh deputies 
could not but be very PROT to a people whoſe 
country was overſtocked with inhabitants. Their 
invitation was gladly accepted; and Witigiſil their 
commander in chief, having ſummoned an aſſembly, 
it was reſolved to ſend a ſufficient force into Britain, 
under the command of his two ſons. 

Accordingly the two brothers, Hen- A.D 
giſt and Horſa, were appointed to con- . 449. 
duct this firſt expedition. Nor did they find any 
difficulty in, perſuading their countrymen to follow 
their ſtandards. About one thouſand five hundred 
having been ſelected by lot, they embarked in three 
ſhips, and arrived in the iſle of Thanet in Kent, 
which had been aſſigned them by Vortigern for the 
place of their reſidence. This was the firſt piece of 
land the Saxons poſſeſſed in Britain. | 

It was not long before the Saxons had an oppor- 
tuniry of convincing the Britons, that they had not 
applied to a people incapable of defending them 
from their northern invaders. The Scots and Pitts 
having been defeated in ſeveral engagements with 

the Saxons, dreaded their very name. A complete 
victory was obtained near Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
over the barbarians, from whom the ſpoils they had 
taken were recovered, and they themſelves entirely 
expelled from South Britain. 

Theſe ſucceſſes, gained in ſo eaſy a manner, o- 
gether with the fertility of the country, which they 
beheld, in their various marches through it, wich! 
longing eyes, awakened in them an ambition ct 

ruling thoſe they came to protect, and ſubduing - 
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lle iland they had been invited to defend. 

1 —. 4 for the 'pteſent they concluded an agree- | 
ment with Vortigern, whereby they were to recelve 
both pay and ſubſiſtence; with which terms they 
SS med for a while ſatisfied, and remained quiet. 
nut at the ſame time they ſent over to their country- 
men ſuch repreſentations of the Britons and the 
iand, as inſpired them with longing deſires of be- 
coming ſharers in their good fortune. Hengiſt and 
Ss ora alſo artfully urged Vortigern, to ſend for an 
= ditional number of Saxons, pretending that they 
WW would be of ſervice in cultivating a country, 
adapted to the purpoſes of agriculture. Vortigern 
conſented, and upon a ſecond invitation from this 
weak prince, a fleet of ſeventeen fail brought over | 
five thouſand men, Saxons, Jutes, and Angles; with 
Ss vom came Rowena, a lady of incomparable beauty, 
EX ; clacted to Hengiſt, who was afterwards eſſentially 

BW (rviceable to the Saxons in their political deſigns; 
for her charms made quickly an impreſſion on the 
IE heart of Vortigern, who was fo faſcinated that he di- 
vorced his former wife, and after his marriage with 
Rowena, he aſſigned the, fertile kingdom of Kent to 
Hengiſt and Horſa, ſor the reſidence of the Saxons. 
The Britons ſaw this increaſe of their auxiliaries 
with anxiety. They perceived the folly of the ſtep 
they had taken, and were deſitous of retrieving it. 
But it was now too late. The Saxons 
A. P. 452. „ere landed and their forces continually 
augmenting. A third embarkation took place, and 
the northern countries began to ſwarm with thele | 
adventurers, as the ſouthern parts had for ſome 
time already done. Reaſons are never wanting 


12 when the ſtrong are determined to oppreſs the weak. 
ic A Thoſe alledged by Hengiſt and Horſa were, that 
as cheir troops had not been paid for their ſervices. 
it The plea was denied by Vortigern, but without 
is effect, for Hengiſt, without his permiſſion, ſent for 
of more troops from the continent, who arrived under 
t che command of his brother Octa, who with his fon || 
a Ebuſa ſettled in the north. 
of C The Saxon intereſt thus ſtrengthened, the two 
at brothers threw off the maſk, and avowed their in- 
of tentions, pretending to pay themſelves, and take by 
force what they affirmed had been unjuſtly with- 
cs beld from them. Under this pretext, they formed 


an alliance with the Pitts and Scots, ravaged the 
adjacent country, committed horrid depredations in 


the county of Kent, and laid waſte with fire and 
ſword the territories of thoſe who paid them for their 
defence. , | 

Fired with indignation againſt their perfidious 
auxiliaries, the Britons had recourſe to arms; and 
having depoſed Vortigern, placed his ſon Vortimer 
on the throne. This active prince revived the 
courage of the Britons. He fought feveral battles 
with the Saxons. In one near Ailsford, he gained 
a complete victory, and Horſa fell in the conflict. 
A.D The Saxons were alarmed at this 

5457 change of fortune; nor would they 
venture a ſecond engagement; but retreating to 
their camp, waited the arrival of freſh ſuccours. 
Hengiſt now took upon himſelf the title of king of 
Kent, and having received the expected reinforce- 
ment of troops, he ſallied from his camp, and marked 
his way with blood and deſtruction. Neither age 
nor ſex were ſpared. The prieſts were burnt upon 
their altars; the churches were levelled in the duſt; 
and the whole country through which they paſſed 
exhibited one ſcene of horrid deſolation. 
A. D. 465 Vortimer exerted his utmoſt efforts 

2 tdo ſtop theſe barbarous ravages of the 
Saxons; bur before he could accompliſh this de- 
ſirable end, death put a period to his deſigns, and 
the Britons were left without a leader. At this dan- 


ge rous criſis, they choſe Ambroſius, of Roman de- 
ſqent, his ſucceflor. Aſſiſted by Arthur, whoſe ex- 
ploits have given riſe to many fables, he defeated 
ſeveral derachments of the Saxons, who being 
curbed by his humane, prudent, and intrepid con- 
duct, were rendered incapable of undertaking any 
chpital enterprize; and ſeveral years elapſed before 
they could make ſettlements in any part of the 
kingdom. 

Ella, a Saxon chief invaded Suſſex, 
and having effected a ſettlement, took 
the title of king of the South Saxons. About 
eighteen years after 'Cerdic and his ſon Kenrick 
landed in the weſterh parts of England. He was 
_— by the celebrated Arthur, but conquering 
all oppoſition, he laid the foundation of the king- 
dom of Weffex. About this time no leſs than three 
armies of Saxons made a deſcent on the weſtern 
parts of the iſland. The firſt conſiſted chiefly of 
Angles, headed by Uffa, who founded the kingdom 
of eaſt Anglia. Gridda eſtabliſhed the kinzdom of 
Mercia; and Erkenwin that of Eſſex. After theſe 


A. D. 477. 


came Ida, who drove the Britons from their ark 


[ - * * . 
ſeſſions, and was crowned king of Bernicia, includ- 
ing the counties of Northumberland and Durham. 


Ella, another Saxon prince, ſubdued Lancaſhire, 


and moſt parts of Yorkſhire. "Theſe counties were 
afterwards united by a marriage between the grand- 
ſon of Ida and the daughter of Ella, under the title 
of the kingdom of Northumberland. 

Hence it will appear, that the Saxons, Jutes, and 
Angles, under the general name of Anglo-Saxons, 
were ſettled in Britain, after a contention between 
them and the Britons, which had continued more 
than one hundred and thirty years. The Saxons 
having now eſtabliſhed ſeven kingdoms, gave the 
name of England to; the whole. But it may be 
proper to obſerve, that the iſland of Britain was 
now in poſſeſſion of four kinds of people very diſ- 
ſimilar in their manners. Firſt, the antient Britons, 
now called the Welſh, were ſettled in Cambria, and 
in the weſtern diviſion of Danmonium, or Cornwall. 
Secondly, the Picts, who dwelt on the eaſtern fide 
of that part of the kingdom which now bears the 
name of Scotland. Thirdly, the Scots, who inha- 
bited the weſtern diſtrict of that country. Fqurthly, 
the Saxons, Jutes and Angles, who now bore the 


general name of Engliſh, and reſided in the ſouthern 


and eaſtern parts of Britain, ſtretching from the 
wall of Severus to the channel. Theſe: though 
divided into ſeparate governments, each of which 
had its own aſſembly, governor and laws, yet in 
time of national danger, they united, and choſe by 
mutual conſent one common dictator, or chieftain, 
as the guardian of the united ſtates. He was com- 
mander in chief, and was placed at the head of their 
political confederacy, but without any. juriſdiftion 


in the dominion of others. He led the com- 


bined forces againſt the enemy in time of war, and 
preſided in the grand general council in times of 


peace. 


Hiſtory furniſhes few inſtances with revolutions 
more rapid, univerſal and complete, than the eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſeven Saxon kingdoms in Britain. 
The whole ſouthern parts having changed their in- 
habitants, manners, language and government ; the 
Britons being driven up into Wales and Cornwall, 
or compelled to ſubmit to the conquerars. » Nor 
were the victors ſatisfied with their poſſeſſions. 
They ſtained their conqueſts with the, lives of the 
innocent, and founded their power on the maſſacre 
of its inhabitants. The following table will ſhew 


the ſeveral kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, 


by whom and when founded, and what counties 
they included. | | 


| No. 
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No. Names of the By whom 
kingdoms. ounded, 


When | | 
eſtabliſhed. 


The Counties they 
Included. 


” — 


Hengiſt. 
: Ella. 


Kent. 
2 South Saxons. 


3 Weſt Saxons. Cerdic. 


4 Eaft Saxons. Erkenwin. 


| 
3 


\ | 
5 | Northumberland. Pa. 


Eaſt Angles. Uffa. 


S 


7 Mercia. Cridda. 


„ 


Before we enter upon the hiſtory of theſe king- 
doms in the order here laid down, a few remarks 
on the nature of the Saxon government, and the 
evidence upon which its events and occurrences are 
founded, may not be unacceptable to the diſcerning 
part of our readers. 

The Saxon heptarchy in many particulars reſem- 
bled the preſent government of the united colonies 
in America. Their national council as a congreſs, 
which regulated the general affairs of the united 
ſtates, 
neral aſſembly, under whoſe juriſdiction came all 
matters that related to its own interior police and 
government. Beſides which inſtitutions, they had, 
when emergencies required, an aſſembly of wiſe 
men, called a Wittenagemat, from whence our 
modern parliaments are ſaid ro have originated. 

The ſovereign was elected from among the royal 
family; but under the direction and controul, in 
meaſure, of the grand council, over whom he 


eſided. When any important affairs were to be 


agitated, all the warriors of the nation met in arms, 
and the people expreſſed their approbation by rat- 
tling their armour, or their diſſent by a confuſed 
murmur. The meaſures choſen by general agree- 
ment were executed with alacrity; and proſecuted 
with vigour. 


in peace, as his defence in war, as his council in 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, To die for the ho- 


2 


1 


t the ſame time each kingdom had a ge- 


The warriors of each tribe attached 
themſelves to their leaders, with the utmoſt unſnaken 
conſtancy. They attended him as his ornaments, 


457 | Kent. 

Suſſex. 
8 Surry. 
Cornwall. 
Devonſhire. 
Dorſetſhire. 
Somerſetſhire. 
Wiltſhire. 
Hampſhire. 
Berkſhire. 


fel 


2” 


Middleſex. 
Part of Hertfordſhire, 
a [Xo 


$27 


Yorkſhire. 

Durham. 

Cumberland. 

\ Weſtmoreland. 
Northumberland. | 
Part of Scotland as far as the 

Frith of Edinburgh, 
Norfolk. 

| I Suffolk. | 

575 Cambridgeſhire. 

Ile of Ely. 
(Glouceſterſhire. 
Herefordſhire. 
| I Worceſterſhire. 
Warwickſhire. 
Rutlandſhire. 
Northamptonſhire. 
Lincolnſhire. 
Huntingdonſhire. 

582 ä Bedfordſhire. 

_ | Part of Hertfordſhire, 

Buckinghamſhire, 

Oxfordſhire. 

Staffordſhire. 

Derbyſhire. 

Shropſhire, 

Nottinghamſhire. 


$47 


nour of the band was their chief ambitions to ſur- 
vive its diſgrace, or the death of their leader, was 
infamous. They even carried into the field their 
wives and children, that they might be partakers of, 
and incentives to their valour. 

The Saxons were ignorant of all the refined arts 
of life; tillage itſelf was almoſt wholly neglected : 
they ſeem to have been anxious even to prevent any 
improvement of that nature; and their leaders, by 
annually diſtributing anew all the adjacent lands 
among the inhabitants of each village, prevented 
them from attaching themſelves to any particular 
profeſſions, or making any ſuch progreſs in agri- 
culture, as might divert their attention from military 
expeditions, which compoſed the firſt leading prin- 
ciple of their political conſtitution. 

The hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy is involved 
in a cloud of obſcurity. A regular ſeries of facts 
cannot be found properly authenticated to {well the 
page of hiſtory. After the moſt laborious inveſti- 

ation of celebrated writers, the ſame doubts, the 
— uncertainties, ſtill remain. Theſe took their 
riſe from-the ignorance and ſuperſtition of monkiſh 
writers, who in all their accounts military and civil, 
have directed their attention ſolely to eccleſiaſtical 
matters, ſo that their writings are little more than 
records of the wonderful ſufferings of monaſteries, 
and the deliverances of the church from the per- 
ſecutions of Paganiſm. Theſe bigotted monks, 
guided by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſtic credulity, have 
adopted the moſt abſurd fictions, and given as _ 
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W. rical facts, relations that ſhock the ear of reaſon. 
At the ſame time they have often either omitted, or 

pbplended with improbable, and ſometimes contra- 
f = dictory circumſtances, ſuch civil tranſactions as are 


 ' neceſſary for continuing the thread of hiſtorical nar- 
we : 
ration. N ; 
All therefore that can be accompliſhed with ſuc- 


ceſs in this obſcure period, is to collect the ſcattered 
particles which form the outlines of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, and theſe, in conformity to our declarations, 
ve ſhall endeavour to trace with all poſſible fidelity. 
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4 ſuccin# account of the ſucceſſion of the kings, and the 
TS 7evolutions of each particular kingdom of which the 
=—_ Saxon heptarchy was compoſed. 
1 


9 EN GIS T having in a deciſive 
. D. 457. engagement at Crecanford, de- 
rated the Britons, who loſt four thouſand men, 
Founded the kingdom of Kent, and by his valour 
Wendered it the moſt formidable of the Saxon hep- 
ſtarchy. This event took place eight years after 
his arrival in the iſland, and he ſwayed the ſceptre 
pot regal authority thirty one years. After his)death 
the kingdom declined under his three imffiediate 
EXE ſucceſſors, who poſſeſſed but a ſinall ſhare of the 
military ſpirit of their anceſtor. 

RE Eccus, who ſucceeded him was content to poſſeſs 
his throne in tranquillicy ; which at his death he left 
to his ſon Octa, during whoſe reign the Eaſt Saxons 
diſmembered the provinces of Eſſex and Middleſex 
from that of Kent. Having fat upon the throne 
twenty-two years, he died, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Hermenric, who performed nothing memo- 
rableduringalong * reign of thirty-two years. 

Ethelbert his ſon aſcended the throne, when the 
=; of the heptarchy was diſturbed by Ceaulin, 
ing of Weſſex, While the Britons were in a ca- 
pacity to maintain a conteſt for their liberty, an union 
of council and intereſt ſubliſted among their inva- 
ders; but after the Britons were expelled to the 
= barren mountains of Wales and Cornwall, the Saxons 
repining at an unequal ſhare of proſperity, turned 
their arms againſt one another. Ceaulin, ambitious 
of power, made no ſcruple of ſacrificing the laws of 
equity to the thirſt of empire. He ſeized without 
a plea of juſtice, the kingdom of Suſſex, on the 
death of Ciſſa. And not content with this acqui- 
ſition, he formed a ſcheme of becoming maſter of 
the whole heptarchy. He had for ſome time ob- 
ſerved the indolence of the Kentiſh princes, and 
thought this a proper time for carrying his plan 
into execution. Theſe political deſigns of Ceaulin 
were evident to the penetration of Ethelbert, and 
he took without delay the moſt prudent meaſures to 
render them aborcive. To this end, he ſummoned 
the other princes of the heptarchy to a general 
council, and convinced them of the neceſſity of 
arming in their own defence. They felt the force 
of his reaſoning, and appointed. him commander 
in chief of their combined forces. Ceaulin gave 
them battle. He was totally defeated, and ſurvived 
but a ſhort time his overthrow. Deprived of their 
leader, and the greateſt part of their army, the Mer- 
. Clans were in no condition of oppoſing their con- 
querors, They ſubmitted therefore to Ethelbert, 
who reſtored the kingdom to the lawful heir, but 
under ſuch limitations as greatly augmented his 
own power. 

But the moſt remarkable event in the reign of 
Ethelbert, was his converſion from the idolatry of 
Paganiſm, and the introduction of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion am the Saxons, of which we ſhall treat 
hereafter. * | 
This wiſe prince was the firſt Engliſh king who 

framed a fegular code of laws. He alſo built the 


old cathedral church of Sr. Paul, London, on a {pot 
where a temple dedicated to Diana once ſtood, and 
Melitus was its firſt biſhop. After a proſperous 
reign of fifty-two years, he fell aſleep in the boſom 
of peace and calm tranquillity. | 

Eadbald, his ſon, to whom the 18 
crown devolved, aſcended his throne Ad 
This prince, blinded with a paſſion for his mother- 
in-law, abandoned his religion, that he might in- 
dulge his criminal paſſion without reſtraint. Lau- 
rentius, the ſucceſſor of Auſtin, laboured with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity to make Eadbald ſenſible of the 
enormity of his vices, and at laſt ſucceeded. Con- 
vinced by the arguments of Laurentius, he re- 
nounced the Pagan religion, divorced his inceſtuous 
conſort, and became a remarkable penitent for his 
crimes, He deſtroyed the idolatrous temples, 
broke the ſtatues of the gods in pieces, and firmly 
eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion in his kingdom, 
He contributed by the force of his arguments, but 
much more by his exemplary piety, to the conver- 
ſion of Edwin, king of Mercia. After a reign of 
twenty-four years he departed this life, with the 
character of an excellent and pious prince, beloved 
by his ſubjects, and revered for his virtues, even by 
the pagan monarchs of the heptarchy. 

This kingdom continued in the royal line of the 
founder, till the year 794. But after the death of 
Eadbald, no events that deſerve the notice of 
hiſtorians have been recorded. On. the extinction 
of the Hengiſt family, of whom Aldric was the laſt, 
the kingdom was rent by factions, and became the 
ſport of fortune ; till at length it was tributary to 
the kings of Mercia, and ſo remained till conquered 
by Egbert the Great. | 


II. SUSSEX, or SOUTH SAXONS. 


HIS kingdom, the ſmalleſt in the A.D 
heptarchy, was founded by Ella: a2: 4225 
Its whole extent was inconſiderable, containing 
only the county of Suflex, and part of Surry, which 
being covered with woods and thinly inhabited, 
made it incapable of repelling the attacks of a more 
powerful enemy. Ella was poſſeſſed of great mi- 
litary talents, and on the death of Hengiſt was 
placed at the head of the Saxon heptarchy. Having 
reigned twenty-three years, he died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon 
Ciſſa, who not poſſeſſing the abili- 


ties of his father, purchaſed a peace of A. P. $14. 


. Cerdic, king of the Weſt Saxons, upon conditions 


of paying him an annual proportion of money and 
troops. By this means he kept the ravages of war 
at a diſtance from his own territories, and at the 
ſame time enabled Cerdic to repel and ſubdue the 
Britons. He built the city of Chicheſter, the capital 
of the county at this day. His age and the length 
of his reign were extended to an uncommon dura- 
tion, He died without iſſue, after a peaceful reign 
of ſeventy-ſix years, in the year 590, in the hundred 
and ſeventeenth. year of his age. | 

This kingdom, on his demiſe, was ſeized by 
Ceaulin king of the Weſt Saxons; however, the 
inhabitants ſtruggled hard for the recovery of their 
liberties, and ſometimes with promiſing ſucceſs ; 
but about the year 760 it was ſubjected to the obe- 
dience of Weſſex, and from this period became a 
province of the Weſt Saxons. 


III. WESSEX, or WEST SAXONS. 


ERDIC, a very able warrior, A.D 
founded this monarchy. He *** F. 519. 
fought many battles with various ſucceſs ; but he 
ſurmounted all oppoſition, and the martial ſpirit of 
the Saxons was carried to 1ts greatelt height among 
this tribe. He reigned after the eſtabliſhment of his 
I kingdom, 
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kingdom in great tranquillity fifteen years, and 
dying in 534, was ſucceeded by his ſon Kenric, 
who reigned only four years. E. 
s. 8 ts. Ceaulin, his ſon -and ſucceſſor, in- 

. $90. yaded thoſe eſtates that were in his 
neighbourhood, adding great part of the counties of 
Devon and Somerſet to his dominions. His ſuc- 
ceſſes excited ſuch a jealouſy throughout the whole 
heptarchy, that occaſioned a genera confederacy to 
be formed apainſt him at the head of which was 
. placed Echelbert king of Kent. A battle enſued, 
Ceaulin was completely defeated by the allied forces; 
and this misfortune rendering him contemptible in 
the eyes of his ſubjects, they expelled him from his 


throne, In his exile he died in extreme miſery. 
A.D Cealric, his nephew, was raiſed to the 
+ 3+ 593+ throne by the conqueror, He died 


after a reign of ſeven years, and Was ſucceeded by 
4-6 hi Ceolwulph, his couſin, who ſup- 

. 59%* ported his dignity with great glory till 
his death. 


This 9 when he was engaged 
in reducing the Sout 


Saxons. TO p 4 
Kengils, his nephew ſucceeded him, 
A. P. 611. and 1 the third nr of his reign aſ- 
ſociated with him in the government, his brother 
Quinchelm. Theſe two princes fought a deciſive 
battle with the Britons at Banton, above two thou- 
ſand of whom were left dead — the field. 5 
Penda, king of Mercia, made an 

A. D. 628. attempt upon — Rin conſe- 
quence of which a battle was fought near that town, 
which was maintained with invincible reſolution on 
both ſides, till night put an end to the conflict. 
The next morning preſented a diſmal ſcene of 
laughter, and cooler thoughts ſuggeſted, that a re- 
newal of the engagement would end in the deſtruc- 
tion of both armies, Each party therefore relaxed 
in demands, and a peace was happily concluded. 
Quinchelm died ſeven years before his brother Ken- 
gils, who in the year 643 was ſucceeded by 

Kenwal, his ſon, a prince unſteady in his temper, 
and exceedingly vicious. After having been ex- 
pelled his kingdom, and again reſtored to it by the 
zo dos king of Mercia, he paid the debt of 

added brow nature, and left his crown to his wife 
Saxeburga. This lady, after a ſhort reign of only 
twelve months, was ſucceeded by 
Eſcwin, a deſcendant of the great Cerdic, who 
in the ſecond year of his reign was attacked by 
Wulphur, king of Mercia, and a general action 
took place between them at Bedwin in Wiltſhire. 
The battle was long, the ſlaughter great; but at 
laſt victory turned A ſcale in favour of the king 
of Mercia. Two years after this battle Eſcwin died, 
in 676, and left the throne of Weſſex to Kentwin, 


ſon of Kengils. 

A.D. 68 Kentwin was ſucceeded by Cead- 
+ 2% 995+ alla. This enterprizing tyrant de- 

feated the South Saxons, plundered the kingdom of 


Kent, and conquered the iſle of Angleſey, wherein 


his cruelties exceeded the bounds of ſavage bar- 
barity. On his death | 
A. D. 68 Ina, his nephew, aſcended the throne. 
s. This prince, formed to ſhine either in 
the council or the field, was declared in the third 
year of his reign head of the Saxon heptarchy. In 
the firſt year, the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles be- 
coming vacant; thoſe people ſolicited him to rule 
over them; an inconteſtible proof of the general 
eſteem in which his character was held. He made 
war upon the Britons, who inhabited the weſtern 
paris of England, and having ſubdued great part 
of their territories, he treated the vanquiſhed with 
humanity unknown- to Saxon conquerors. He al- 
lowed them to retain the poſſeſſion of their lands, 
encouraged marriages and alliances with his ſubjects, 
and gave them the K of free denizens. 
Being firmy eſtabliſhed in his extenſive dominions, 
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| the Saxons, and poliſh their barbarity ; ſo that the 


tarchy. 
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he applied his whole attention to form a code of 
ſalutary laws, which appear as ſupplementary t0 
thoſe of Ethelbert, and the ground-work of thoſe 
afterwards inſtituted by Alfred the Great. After 
a long, glorious and proſperous reign, he quitted 
his crown for a cloiſter, by turning monk, in 727 
and his royal conſcrt retired to the monaſtery of 
Barking, where ſhe ended her days. Ina having 
thus abdicated the throne, his crown was placed on 
the head of his kinſman 

Ethelhard, who, after ſwaying the ſceptre thirteen 
years, died, and Cuthred, his ſucceſſor, was inveſted 
with regal authority. The whole reign A D 
of this prince was a continued ſeries of *** Y 743 
tumult and war. His fon was {lain in a mutiny, 
and this misfortune was followed by a rebellion in 
the weſtern parts of his kingdom. He turned his 
arms againſt the Britons in Cornwall, and united 
part of that county to his own kingdom. Dying 
at Benford, he left his crown to 7 

Sigebert his nephew, who aſcended the throne, 
He was young, very head-ſtrong, and A.D 
violent. Haughty without dignity, and *** * 755: 
cruel wirhout provocation, he treated his nobles 
with inſolence, and his people with inhumanity. 
Kenewulf, who ſucceeded him, drove the tyrant into 
the foreſt of Andreſwald, where he was killed by 
the hand of a ſwineherd. 

Kenewulf in the beginning of his reign was ſuc. 
ceſsful : but in the latter part, the victorious Off 
took from him all his dominions north of the 
Thames. He was aſſaſſinated by Keneherd, brother 
of Sigebert, who, with his adherents, were all cut 
to pieces, after an obſtinate defence, by a ſelect 
body of noblemen. 

On the death of Kenewulf, Brithric, deſcended 
from Cerdic, mounted the throne of A. D 
Weſſex. About this time the famous *** 754. 
Egbert began to diſplay thoſe qualities which raiſed 
him to the ſovereign command of the Saxon hep- 
His great merit, added to the affections 
of the people, which he had acquired, excited jea- 
louſy in the breaſt of Brithric. Egbert, ſenſible of 
his ng, withdrew ſecretly into France, where 
he was kindly received by Charlemagne. By re- 
ſiding in this court, he acquired thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which enabled him afterwards to conquer 
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misfortunes of his youth were of great advantage 
to his future conduct and fortune. 

Brithric reigned in peace till the year 789, when 
he was poiſoned by his infamous conſort F.dburga, 
who fled to France, whither the avenging hand of 
heaven purſued her ſteps; for ſhe wandered abour 
a miſerable vagabond, and periſhed through extreme 
want. | 

Ar this period the Danes made their firſt deſcent 
on the Engliſh coaſts, landing a body of men from 
three ſhips at Portland; but they were defeated 
with great ſlaughter, and retreated to their veſicls 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 
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IV. EAST -SAXONS, or. ESSEX. 


RK ENWIN is faid to have founded this 
kingdom in 527, though at what period ic 
became an independent monarchy is very uncertain. 
His immediate ſucceſſors were Sibert, Saxred, 
Seward, Sigebert, Sigebert the Little, Sigebert the 
Good, with a few other ſucceeding princes, whoſe 
names only, and the time they filled the throne, 
have been noticed by hiſtorians; and if any actions 
were performed by them worthy of being recorded, 
they are now buried-in oblivion. The laſt of cheir 
kings was Swithred. After an interval of about 
one hundred and ninety years, Eſſex, with the reſt 
of the heptarchy, ſubmitted to the conquering arms 

of the great Egbert. 
V. NOR- 
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v. NORTHUMBERLAND. 


HIS kingdom comprehended the counties of 
Northumberland, York, Durham, Lancaſter, 
Cumberland, and Weſtmorland. _ 
Its firſt monarch was Ida, whoſe reign commenced 
He divided it into two provinces, 
A. D. 547+ Peira and Bernicia; the former contain- 
ing the ſouthern part of Northumberland between 
the Humber and the wall of Severus; and the latter 
the country ſituated to the northward of that wall, 
and bounded by Scotland. Ida was a juſt, gene- 
rous, and brave prince. He fought many battles 
with the Britons, and was in one of them lain by 
Owen, prince of the Cumbrians. a 
The Saxons were long oppoſed by the famous 
Arthur, who has been celebrated by ſo many fabu- 
lous writers, that his true hiſtory can hardly be 
known. He was born about the year 496, and in 
the year 516 he was appointed to the command of 
an army, raiſed to oppoſe the Saxons. In order to 
procure him more reſpe& from the ſoldiers, he 
was crowned king of Gwent, a name then given to 
the country lying between the Whye and the Severn. 
His perſonal bravery, generoſity, and affectionate 
care of his foldiers, procured him large reinforce- 
ments; and his ſucceſs againſt the invaders of his 
country, anſwered the molt ſanguine expectations of 
his ſubjects. He was often victorious, but not al- 
ways; nor was it in the power of any hero, how- 
ever great, to drive the Saxons out of Britain. 
Arthur, indeed, ſtopped tneir progreſs, and fre- 
quently defeated their army, when commanded by 
moſt able generals. During one of his expeditions 
againſt the Saxons of Northumberland, Madred, 
his nephew, whom he had left guardian, in his ab- 
ſence, uſurped the throne. Arthur returned, fought 
ſeveral battles with him, and at laſt, in a deciſive 
one, near Camlen, flew him with his own hand; 
bu: he himſelf received a wound which occaſioned 
his death, after a reign of twenty-ſix years, and was 
lamented univerſally by his ſubjects. | 
A. D. 486 Ethelfrid, one of the deſcendants of 
. Ida, married Acca, daughter of Ella; 
and on the death of that prince, Ethelfrid ſeized 
the province of Deira, and united it to Bernicia, 
forming by this means the kingdom of Northum- 
berland. Acca dying two years after the nuptials, 
left an infant ſon named Edwin. Thoſe who were 
appointed his guardians, P his life to 
be in danger, fled with him into North Wales; 
where, in the court of prince Cadwin, he received 
his education. 
The active diſpoſition of Ethelfrid, induced him 
to turn his arms firſt againſt the Britons, whoſe 
country he laid waſte even to the gates of Cheſter. 
The Britons alarmed at the progreſs of his victo- 
rious army, marched out with all their forces to en- 
gage him. They were attended with a body of one 
thouſand two hundred and fifty monks from the 
monaſtery of Bangor. Ethelfrid, ſurprized at ſo 
unuſual a ſight, enquired into the cauſe of their pre- 
ſence. He was told they were prieſts, who came 
thus unarmed to pray ſor the deſtruction of his army. 
* Then, ſaid he, they are as much our enemies, as 
thoſe who employ their ſwords for che ſame purpoſe.“ 
He immediately ſent a detachment, who fell upon 
the defenceleſs monks, fifty only of whom eſcaped 
from the ſwords of their cruel aſſailants. Intimi- 
dated by this event, the Britons made a precipitate 
flight; Cheſter was taken; and the monaſtery of 
Bangor levelled to its foundation. This ſtructure, 
according to Bede, covered ſo large an extent of 
ground that its gates were a mile aſunder, and was 
inhabited by two thouſand one hundred monks, 
who maintained themſelves by their own labour. 
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The growing abilities of young Edwin 
began — to diſplay themſelves, as he p. 516. 
approached to manhood. Ethelfrid had beheld 
them, when in their dawn, with an eye of jealouſy. 
He now dreaded their effects. The young prince, 
conſcious that his right of ſucceſſion would be con- 


ſidered by an uſurper as an unpardonable crime, 


endeavoured as much as poſſible, to keep beyond 
the reach of his power. He wandered, therefore, 
through the neighbouring kingdoms for ſome years, 
wherein his engaging behaviour gained him uni- 
verſal eſteem. Ar laſt he found an aſylum in the 
court of Redwald, king of the Eaſt Angles. The 
uſurper alarmed with the thought of innocence 
having found ſo powerful a protector, ſolicited 
Redwald to deliver up, or deſtroy his gueſt. Rich 
preſents were promiſed if he would comply, and 
war threatened in caſe of refuſal. Redwald, after 
rejecting ſeveral offers of this kind, ſeemed inclined 
to ſacrifice to intereſt the rights of hoſpitality, and 
detained the laſt ambaſſador in order to take a final 
reſolution, Edwin, having been informed of theſe 
tranſactions, came to a determination of remaining 
in Eaſt Anglia; thinking it would be better to die, 
in caſe the protection of that court failed him, than 
to prolong a life expoſed to the perſecutions of his 
3 rival. This confidence in Redwald's 

onour, together with his other accompliſhments, 
engaged the queen 1n his favour, who perſuaded her 
huſband to embrace more generous ſentiments. 
Influenced by her ſtrong pleas in behalf of diſtreſſed 
innocence, Redwald, knowing well the cruel diſ- 

oſition of Ethelfrid, thought it ſafeſt to attack him 

efore he was prepared for a defence. Accordingly, 
having raiſed a powerful army, he marched into the 
territories of Northumberland, where, in a pitched 
battle, Ethelfrid was defeated; and ruſhing furiouſly 
into the midſt of his enemies, was ſlain, after having 


killed Regner, a ſon of Redwald, with his own 


hand. His two ſons Oſwald and Oſwy {fled to 
Scotland, and Edwin was ſeated on the throne of 

Northumberland. | 
Edwin, diſtinguiſhed for his impar- 
tial —— of juſtice, hone his A. D. 618. 
whole attention, in the beginning of his reign, to 
civilize the manners of his ſabes, He reclaimed 
them from a licentious practice of rapine, to which 
they had been long accuſtomed, and with the 
courage to attempt, had the happineſs to effect their 
reformation. The troops of robbers that infeſted 
the country were diſperſed. His people were happy 
under his equal government, and were ready to 
ſacrifice their lives in his ſervice. A remarkable 
inſtance of this has been recorded by hiſtorians. 
Quinchelm, king of Weſſex, attempted to deſtroy 
this gallant prince by treachery, whom he could 
not defeat in the open field. The inſtrument he 
employed in this baſe buſineſs was one Eumer, who 
having obtained admiſſion to the preſence of Ed- 
win, drew a dagger to execute his deteſtable inten- 
tion; but Lilla, one of Edwin's officers, interpoſing 
his body between the aſſaſſin and his royal maſter, 
received the blow, and died with the glory of having 
ſaved the life of his beloved ſovereign. 
The proſperity of Edwin excited the 
-aloufy of dis eee particularly A. P. 633. 
Ceadwalla, king of the Britons, and Penda king cf 
Mercia, who uniting their forces, advanced as far 
as Hatfield Foreſt in Yorkſhire, before Edwin was 
informed of their having entered his kingdcm. 
Deſirous of freeing as ſoon as poſſible his ſubjects 
from the depredations of a ferocious enemy, he 
gave them battle with an army much inferior in 
number. Victory for ſome time ſeemed inclined 
to beſtow her palm on Edwin, when Offrid hig 
eldeſt ſon, being ſhot with an arrow, fell dead at his 
father's feet. This ſudden, ſtroke determined the 
fate of the day; for Edwin, now exaſperated, os 
is 
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his uſual coolneſs and preſence of mind. Mad with 


parental fury at this fatal event, he ruſhed into the 
midſt of the enemy and ſoon found the death he 
ſought for. The Northumbrians, no longer headed 
by their darling king, fell into confuſion, and fled 
from the field of battle. Penda and Ceadwalla now 
tried who ſhould excel in acts of barbarity. Nei- 
ther age nor ſex had power to move their pity. 
The ſword of deſtruction deluged the fields with the 
blood of their owners. Paulinus with Ethelburga 
the queen dowager, fled into Kent, their native 
country, taking with them the jewels of the crown, 
and the plate belonging to the church. | 
A.D.6 A ſcene of horrid ravages continued 
D. 935+ in Northumberland till Oſwald, the ſe- 
cond ſon of Ethelred, roſe the deliverer of his coun- 
try, He had retired to Scotland on the death of his 
father, where he had made great proficiencies in his 
ſtudies, particularly that of the military art. He 


was a Chriſtian; of ſtri& religion and virtue; en- 


dued with every talent neceſſary to adorn a throne. 
Touched with the calamities of his country, he 
quitted his retreat with a very ſmall force, and 
entering Northumberland, took poſſeſſion of an ad- 
vantageous poſt near the wall of Severus. Here he 
waited the approach of Ceadwalla, who fluſhed with 
the effuſion of human blood, conſidered Oſwald and 
his ſmall party, as his prey rather than an enemy; 
but Oſwald's little band withſtood the firſt furious 
aſſault of the Britiſh army, who attempted to force 
their intrenchments. Ceadwalla, - enraged at this 
unexpected diſappointment, encouraged his men, 
and leading them up to make a ſecond attack, he 
was pierced through the heart with an arrow. The 
Britons now, by the loſs of their general, fell into 
diſorder, which Oſwald took care to improve, and 
ifſuing from his intrenchments at the head of his 
little troop, he put the enemy to flight, obtained a 
complete victory, and in a ſhort time drove the 
Britons out of the kingdom with great ſlaughter, 
Upon which, having aſcended the throne of his an- 
ceitors, he applied himſelf to cultivate the arts of 
peace. His great merit rendered him confpicuous 
among the princes of the heptarchy, who choſe him 
chief of their political confederacy. This elevation 
rouſed the reſtleſs ambition of Penda, who could 
not behold, without envy, a rival in fame; for as 
the inimitable Shakeſpear obſerves, a man's virtues 
ſometimes prove his greateſt enemies, 

6 Penda, without any provocations, 
A. P. 642. without any reaſons aſſigned, without 
the leaſt complaint of injuries received, entered the 
territories of Northumberland, carrying fire and 
ſword among a people who had not injured him, 
and endeavoured to cruſh a prince, in contempt of 
the laws of nations, only becauſe his amiable qua- 
lities eclipſed his own. Oſwald advanced to meet 
the tyrant with what forces he could haſtily collect; 
But the number of his troops was too ſmall to con- 
tend with thoſe of Mercia, who were long uſed to 
conqueſt, and very numerous, The two armies 
met at Maſerfelt, where a furious battle enſued ; in 
which Oſwald was flain, and his kingdom expoſed 
to the implacable malevolence of Penda; but 
making an attempt to take Banbury caſtle, he was 
baffled in his deſign, and directed his march towards 
Eaſt Anglia. 

Few remarkable tranſactions happened in Nor- 
thumberland after the death of Oſwald. Aſſaſſina- 
tions, the murder and depoſition of weak princes, 
compoſe the principal part of its hiſtory. 


Vi RAST ANGLIA. 


4 HE Angles, a people from Jutland, who 
landed art different times in independent bo- 

dies on the eaſtern coaſt of England, — eſta- 
bliſned themſelves in the counties of Norfolk, Suf- 
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folk, Cambridgeſhire, and the iſle of Ely, A 
at length formed a diſtin& kingdom. P. 575, 
Uffa was the firſt who took upon him che regal 
title and authority. But we have no account ot 
him after his aſcending the throne, till his death 
when he was ſucceeded by his ſon Titel, who reign. 
ed twenty-one years in obſcurity. 
Redwald, on the death of his father A 
Titel, aſcended the throne, whoſe merits ©** D. 599. 
rendered him ſo conſpicuous, that he was choſen 
head of the Saxon heptarchy, which high poſt of 
honour he filled with juſt applauſe. After a glo- 
rious reign of twenty years, he died, and his ſon 
Eorpwald, a very weak prince, was placed in the 
ſeat of royalty. Here he appeared to great dif. 
advantage after his illuſtrious father ; indeed he 
was better qualified for a convent than a kingdom, 
Richbert, one of his generals, was ſo exaſperated at 
his ſupine inactivity, that he aſſaſſinated him with 
with his own hand. After the death of Eorpwald, a 
ſucceſſion of obſcure princes filled the throne of Eaſt 
Anglia, of whoſe names that of Sigebert alone is 
worthy of notice. He began his reign in 636, and 
eſtabliſhed the firſt literary ſeminary we read of in 
the Engliſh hiſtory, which he furniſhed with maſters 
qualified to teach the ſciences. He reſigned his 
crown with great humility to Egric his Kinſman, 
1 the habit of a monk to the robes of 
royalty; but Penda, king of the Mercians, having 
entered the kingdom of Faſt Anglia with his army, 
Sigebert was earneſtly requeſted to emerge from the 
convent and take the field againſt the invader, 
Yiclding to the preſſing ſolicitations of his ſubjects, 
he put himſelf at the head of the army and engaged 
the Mercians ; but after an obſtinate conteſt, in 
which both Sigebert and his kinſman Egric were 
ſlain, victory declared in favour of Penda. 
Ethelbert, the laſt of the Eaſt An- | 

glian princes, gained the love of his A. P. 749. 
ſubjects by his learning piety, and juſtice, A 
treaty of marriage was concluded between him and 
Althrida, daughter to Offa king of Mercia, to whoſe 
court the unſuſpecting Ethelbert repaired, in order 
to conſummate his nuptials, from whence his ſub- 
jects promiſed themſelves a long ſeries of happineſs, 
under the government of their beloved prince. Burt 
Offa, with whom ambition had more charms than 
virtue, violating the ſacred rights of hoſpitality, 
deſpiſing every thing held dear by mankind, tramp- 
ling upon the laws of honour, cauſed the innocent 
Ethelbert to be aſſaſſinated, and ſeized upon his 


kingdom, which after this period became a province 
to Mercia. 


r 


HIS kingdom, by much the largeſt and moſt 
opulent of the Saxon heptarchy, was founded 
by Crida, a deſcendant from Woden. 
He ſwayed the ſceptre only two years ; A. D. $82. 
and on his death Ethelbert, king of Kent, ſeized 
upon the Mercian territories; but perceiving his 
uſurpation raiſed diſcontents, which might termi- 
nate in his own deſtruction, three years after he re- 
ſigned the throne to Webba, the ſon of Crida. 
Throughout a reign of nineteen years he performed 
nothing memorable. At his death he left his king- 
dom to Penda his ſon. But Ethelbert fearing the 
turbulent temper of Penda, would involve the whole 
heptarchy in confuſion, conferred the crown on 
Cheorl, a nephew of the late king. He reigned 
eight years, but the traces of his government with his 
actions, are conligned, like thoſe of his predeceſſors, 
to oblivion. _ DE 
Penda, though fifty years old when he 
aſcended the throne, A dunkf with all the K · P. 624. 
fire of youth, and had the advantage of having great 
experience united with a daring martial ſpirit. A 
2 J love, - 
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nate monarch. Inſtigated by a reſtleſs ambition, 
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| eft was his ruling paſſion, which blazed 
r \ horrid exceſſes, as have juſtly branded 
198 with the appellation of a ſanguinary tyrant. 
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© reign was à continued ſeries of blood. 
2 an ident to Chriſtianity, that he always 
refuſed to embrace its tenets. Time could not 
1ench the flame of his ambition, nor ſtop the pro- 
reſs of his inhuman devaſtations. In the eightieth 
ear of his age, when others are tottering on the 
brink of the grave, he marched at the head of his 
army into Northumberland, fully determined to de- 
populate the country; but victory now forſook his 
ſtandard, he attacked the Northumbrian army, and 
was ſlain by the ſword of Oſwy. | 
He placed Peada the ſon of Penda 
A. D. 655. gn the throne, but reſerved the greater 
art of the kingdom to himſelf, and on the death of 
Peada, took poſſeſſion of the whole: which he held 
till the Mercians, headed by three popular noble- 
men, recovered their independence, by driving 
Oſwy out of their territories. | 
66 Wulpher, Penda's ſecond ſon, who 
A. P. 060. had been concealed by his ſubjects, 
was now placed on the throne of Mercia. This 
rince inherited the reſtleſs ambition of his father. 
ar was his favourite purſuit, yet after his baptiſm 
he was a remarkable friend to the church. Having 
conquered the Iſle of Wight, he next attacked the 


Britons, andi drove them from their poſſeſſions be- 


tween the Severn and the Wye. After theſe the 
kingdoms of Eaſt Anglia and Eſſex felt the power 
of his arms, which he reduced to a ſtate of vaſſalage, 
in which they continued to the end of the heptar- 
chy. At length, after a reign of fifteen years he 
was defeated by Egfrid, and dying, left his crown to 
Kenrid his ſon. 
A. D. 6 Kenrid being an infant, his uncle 
. 75. Ethelred, celebrated for his military ta- 
lents, aſcended the throne. His firſt expedition was 
againſt the kingdom of Kent, great part whereof he 
laid waſte. He next turned his arms againſt Eg- 
frid, king of Northumberland, from whom he re- 
covered Linſey. Soon after which, being infected 
with the gloomy ſuperſtition of the times, he reſtored 
the throne to Kenrid his nephew, from whom he 
had unjuſtly withheld it, and retired into the mo- 
naſtery of Bardney, which he himſelf had founded, 
and died in obſcurity. Kenrid, after having reigned 
four years, followed his uncle's example, and ſe- 
queſtered himſelf from the world in the gloomy cell 


of a convent. F 2 | 
Ceolrid, his ſucceſſor, was a more 
A. P. 70g. active prince. He ſupported a war 
with Ina, king of ion Weſt Saxons, and fought a 
bloody battle with him at Woodenſburg in Wilt- 
ſhire, when neither party could claim the victory. 
He attempted a dangerous taſk in thoſe times, to 
lefſen the power of the monks, which brought down 
upon him the reſentment of the whole fraternity; 
who not ſatisfied by taking away his life by poiſon, 
vf which he died in the greateſt agonies, have 
aſperſed his memory, after devoting his ſoul to eter- 
nal pedition. So dangerous was it in thoſe times 
of ignorance to moleſt a body of men, who, like the 
drones, lived upon the labours of others, and be- 
came a real burden to the community. 2 
Ethelbald, grandſon of Eoppa, bro- 
ther of Penda, ſucceeded this unfortu- 


he invaded the territories of his neighbours. Had 
his abilities been confined to proper objects, his 
reign might have been glorious; but his manners 
were depraved, and his ambition unbounded, Yet 
in acts of benevolence to the church he was profuſely 
liberal. The monaſtery of Croyland was founded 
by him; and he exempted the clergy from all taxes 
my ſecular ſervices. He entered Northumberland, 
" | : 


he ſword of deſtruction ever attended his rout, and 
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from whence he returned loaded with ſpoils, His 


dominions having been attacked during his abſence 
by the king of Weſſex, he marched againſt the Weſt 
Saxons, drove them back into their own country, 
and demoliſhed Somerton one of the frontier gar- 
riſons. A peace having been concluded the two 
kings joined their forces and totally routed the 
Britons, who had drawn together a prodigious army. 
Ethelbald now applied himſelf to the re of kis 
own kingdom, in which a rebellion broke out, and 
Ethelbald fell in a battle with the inſurgents. 
Beornred, who headed the rebels, took poſſeſſion of 
the throne, but the uſurper was drove from his ſcat 
of royalty by a band of nobles, who placed Offa, 
brother of Penda, on the Mercian throne. 

Offa was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed AD. 
of all the Mercian princes; and yet in 755 
his character appear ſuch a ſtrange mixture of vir- 
tues and vices, that it is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine which were predominant. Impelled by an 
inſatiable thirſt of power he invaded Kent, and over- 
run that kingdom, after killing the prince, who 
then filled the throne, with his own hand, in a battle 
at Otford. He next directed his courſe to Nor- 
thumberland, where he loaded his army with ſpoils; 
and then reducing Nottinghamſhire, annexed it to 
his own dominions, The king of the Weſt Saxons 
endeavoured to oppoſe the rapid progreſs of his 


arms; but he was defeated by Offa, an obliged to 


purchaſe a peace at the expence of all his territories 
on the north ſide of the Thames. Having con- 
cluded a peace with the Britons, to prevent their 
future - incurſions, he threw up a ſtrong intrench- 
ment, which began near the mouth of the river Dee 
in Flintſhire, and extended along the mountains, 


ended at the influx of the Wye into the Severn, . 


The Britons, who had given not the leaſt diſtur- 
bance to the work while it was carrying on, were 
induced by the arguments of their king Marmodius 
to attempt its deſtruction, With this view, under 
e of celebrating Chriſtmas, they aſſembled a 


ody of forces, with which making a ſudden erup- 


tion into Mercia, they threw down the bank, and 
filled up the ditch in ſeveral places. Exaſperated 
at the treacherous violation of a truce they them- 
ſelves had requeſted, Offa condemned their hoſ- 
tages to ſlavery, and entering Wales at the head of 
a powerful army, defeated the Britons in a very ob- 
ſtinate battle, He now made his ſon Egfrid co- 
adjutor with him in the government, gave his 
daughter Ethburga in marriage to Brithric, -and 
repulſed the Danes with great ſlaughter. But not- 
withſtanding theſe and other ſplendid actions, not- 
withſtanding the merit of ſome good qualities, 
notwithſtanding a feries of ſucceſs raiſed his reputa- 
tion to a great height, yet the murder of Ethelbert, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, will ever remain an inde- 
lible blot on his character; it ſullied the glory of 
his reign, and/at this moment brands the name of 
Offa with infamy. To wipe off this ſtain, and per- 
haps to appea 
paid great court to the clergy, practiſing all the 
auſterities of the monks, ſo much e in thoſe 
times of groſs ſuperſtiti He even made a pil- 
grimage to Rome, where his riches could not fail 
of procuring him papal abſolution. Here he en- 
gaged to pay the pope an annual donation for ſup- 
port of the * N college at Rome. This ſum 
was raiſed by the tax of a 2 called Peter's 
pence, on each houſe poſſeſſed of thirty pence a 
year. This donation he changed to a tribute, or an- 
nual ſubſidy of three hundred and ſixty-five mari- 
cuſes, or rather of a tax of a maricuſe per diem, which 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-ſix pounds 
ſeventeen ſhillings and ſixpence; the maricuſe be- 
ing valued at thirty-feven Saxon pence, or three 
half crowns of our ' preſent, money. Returning 


home he founded the church and monaſtery of St. 
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the remorſes of his conſcience, he 
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Alban, which When near completed, he died 
A. D. 796. ae having reigned forty-ſix 
Egfrid, his ſon, after a ſhort reign of five 

months, was ſucceeded by Kenulf, deſcended by a 

collateral branch from Penda. He invaded Kent, 

took the king priſoner, and annexed that kingdom 
to his dominipns, which he governed by a ſub- 
ſtitute. At his death he left one ſon and two 


daughters. | 
A. D. 81 Kenelm, his fon, being a minor, 
9 819. was murdered by order of his eldeſt 
fiſter Quendrida. But ſhe did not reap the ex- 
pected fruits of her execrable wickedneſs ; for the 
unnatural wretch was depoſed by her uncle Ceol- 
wulf, who alſo, in the ſecond year of his reign was 
driven out of his kingdom by Beordrulph. Nor 
did this uſurptr ſit more than two years on his throne, 
when he was defeated and ſlain by Egbert, king of 
the Eaſt Angles. His ſucceſſors Ludican and 
Wiglaff underwent the ſame fate, by the ſame hand, 
the Saxon kingdoms being unable ro withſtand the 


conquering arms of Egbert, who united them all 


into one grand monarchy. 

Thus have we endeavoured to give a faithful ac- 
count of the Saxon heptatchy. ir we eſtimate its 
duration from the arrival of Hengiſt, it will be 
found three hundred and ſeventy-eight years; but 
if from the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of Mercia, 


rious cauſes have been aſſigned for its diſſolution; 
but the principal were, the ambition of the ſeveral 
monarchs, "95 | the great diſproportion of their re- 
ſpective kingdoms. Hence ſprung continual wars, 
inteſtine broils, civil commotions, and in the end 
univerſal anarchy ; for in Northumberland, Mercia, 
and all the other kingdoms, Weſſex excepted, the 
antient race of kings being extinct, the nobles con- 
tended with each other for abſolute ſway ; and in 
the furious ſtruggles, the people at large fell a ſa- 
crifice to the ambition of a few. 

No diſcoveries in the arts mark this period of 
Paganiſm and monkiſh ſuperſtition. Literature was 
lirdle cultivated by the monks, who graſped the 
ſhadow inſtead of the ſubſtance; who ſubſtituted 
the gloomy devotions of a cell, for the benevolent 
precepts of the goſpel. Nor could the arts and 
ſciences flouriſh in a country harraſſed with diſſen- 
tions and continual wars ; where the torch of civil 
diſcord was lighted by the hand of rapine; and 
where a deſire of conqueſt produced only a ſucceſ- 
ſion of uſurpations, and a long train of national 
miſeries. Even Chriſtianity loſt its force among the 
Anglo Saxons. Religion, inſtead of enlightening 
their minds, involved them in the thickeſt clouds 
of ſuperſtitious bigotry. This will evidently appear 
in the view we now propoſe to take of their eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory ; which we ſhall attempt to ſketch 
out with the ſame impartiality, which has guided 
our pen in the relation of civil matters. 


DDD rr 


The religion of the Saxons ; their introduftion 10 
Chriſtianity ; and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


H religion of the Saxons, previous to their 


converſion, like that of all Pagan nations, 
was groſs idolatry. They practiſed divination by 
lots in a peculiar manner, the prieft preſiding in 
all public affairs, and the maſter of a family in 
private. | 
Their idols were numerous. On Sunday they 
worſhipped the ſun. His image was placed in a 
temple and ſolemnly adored. Monday was dedi- 
cated to the moon. Tuiſco they worſhipped on 


Tueſday, or Tuiſday. Woden on our Wedneſday, 
antiently called, Wodenſ-day. This ſeems to be 
| | 4 


| 


| covered with a ſacred veſtment, and placed in , 


| by a prieſt, who was ſuppoſed to know the ſecrets gf 
| the goddeſs, nor dared any other mortal to touch 


| articles that ſhe ſhould enjoy, unmoleſted, the free 
| exerciſe of her own religion. This princeſs being 


| were received by Ethelbert in the open air, in order 
| to break the force of their enchantments, ſhould 


| | ſome time to Bertha, daughter of Caribert, king 
it will be only. two hundred and forty-three. Va- 
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Saturday, or Seaterſ-day, was dedicated to Seater, 


attended with 


the ſame with Mercury, and to him they offerel 
human ſacrifices Thor, the ſon of, Woden ang 
Friga, they worſhipped on Thurſday, or as it wy 
then called, Thoriday. Friday, Frigaſ-day, 0 
Frigedeag, was devoted to Friga, or Venus. She 
was the goddeſs of peace, plenty, love, and amity, 
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among the Romans called Saturn. 
But their greateſt favourite and. patroneſs wy 
Hertha, or the earth. She was drawn in a vehicle 
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holy wood in an iſland of the ocean. This portable 
temple was carried about by cows, and attended 
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it, Whatever place the idol pleaſed to honour with 
its preſence, the inhabitants were inſtantly filled 
with joy; all tumult and war ceaſed ; the ſword waz 
ſheathed ; and harmony proceeded from every 
tongue, and filled every breaſt. When ſhe returned 
to the grove, her carriage was waſhed in a lake ap- 
propriated to that purpoſe. Such was the idolatr 
of the Saxons when they ſettled in England. Hoy 
far their manners were ſoftened, and their religion 
improved by the introduction of Chriſtianity, will 
now appear. | 

Chriſtianity was firſt introduced in the time of 
Ethelbert, king of Kent. He had been marticd 
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a Chriſtian, was attended by Luidhard, a prclate 
venerable for his learning and exemplary life. He 
preached in the church of St. Martin, which had 
been built in the time of the Romans, near the 
walls of Canterbury ; and by his frequent diſcourſes 
with the nobility, converted many of them to the 
Chriſtian faith. The excellent underſtanding, and 
irreproachable life of the queen, contributed greatly 
to this end. Adorned with all the charms peculiar 
to her ſex, and with unaffected piety, which adds 
luſtre to greatneſs, ſhe inſpired the king and his 
whole court with favourable ſentiments of her re- 
ligion. | 
Theſe 228 circumances induced pope 
Gregory the Great to fend Auguſtine, or Auſtin, 
with other monks, on a muflion to the court of 
Echelbert 3 who, on their arrival in France, were 
fo intimidated by accounts of the difficulties they 
had to encounter with from the ferocious manners, 
conſummate ignorance, and idolatrous practices of 
the Saxons, that they ſent their ſuperiour back, in 
order to obtain leave for relinquiſhing the under- 
taking; but Gregory ordered them to proceed on 
their journey; and to avert the imavincd dangers 
that terrified his miſſionaries, he requeſted at the ſame 
time by letters, aſſiſtance from the court of France, 
recommending them in preſſing terms to their pro- 
tection. He ſolicited not in vain, for f 
Having been furniſhed with inter- 
preters from among the Franks, who A. D. 597. 
ſtill ſpoke the language of the Saxons, and recom- 
mendatory letters to queen Bertha, Auſtin, and his 
followers entered upon their voyage, and em- 
barking, after a ſhort paſſage, landed in the Iſle of 
IThanet. Auſtin immediately acquainted Ethelbert 
with the deſign of his coming, requeſting his per- 
miſſion to preach publicly the dofrine of the 
The king ordered him to continue in the 
ſle of Thanet, and followed his meſſage in perſon, 
2 Bertha and the whole court, 
then the moſt ſplendid in all the heptarchy. The 
miſſioners having had an audience granted them, 
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they be employed againſt him. They advanced 
into the royal preſence with à ſlow pace, bearing a 
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1 ith their credentials, and chanting their 
— with all the marks of unaffected devotion. 
The king ſeemed deeply affected, but did not 
chat time declare himſelf a proſelyte; however, he 
ermitted the miſſionaries to reſide in Canterbury, 
with a free toleration for preaching their religion 
whenever they pleaſed, Auſtin and his brethren, 
by their auſterities, to which were united purity of 
manners, endeared themſelves to the people, who 
concluded that the promulgers of a religicn, 
founded upon the principles of ſelf-denial, and who 
mortified every paſſion, mult act from conviction. 
The virtuous queen gave them free admiſſion to 
her chapel, and Ethelbert himſelf became their 
convert, and was baptized. The example of kings 
is always powerful. In this inſtance it was quickly 
followed by his nobles and people. Auſtin was 
conſecrated archbiſhop of - Canterbury ; the Britiſh 
churches that had fallen to decay were repaired or 
rebuilt; heathen temples were devoted to the wor- 
ſhip of the true God; a ſeminary of learning was 
opened in the capital; and in a ſhort time, the 
Chriſtian religion triumphed over the idolatry of 


the Saxons. 
616 But this fair ſtructure was in danger 
A. P. 616. f being demoliſhed, by the inceſtuous 
paſſion and criminal exceſſes of Eadbald, who aban- 
doned his religion that he might indulge his vicious 
inclinations. But Laurentius, the ſucceſſor of 
Auſtin, ſo effectually reclaimed the king, that 
touched with unfeigned contrition for his enormous 
vices, he deſtroyed the Pagan temples, broke the 
idols in pieces, and firmly eſtabliſned the Chriſtian 
religion in his kingdom. He extended his zeal for 
the goſpel even beyond the limits of his own terri- 
tories, having contributed by the force of argu- 
ment, but more by his exemplary piety, to the con- 
verſion of Edwin, king of Mercia. f | 
N The Chriſtian religion was plante 
A. PD. 634. in Weſſex, among x Weſt Saxons, 
by Berennius, an Italian eccleſiaſtic, who was in- 
veſted with an epiſcopal character, and created 
biſhop of York. Kinegils declared himſelf a con- 
vert; and ſome time after Quinchelm, being ſeized 
with a violent fever embraced the faith, and died 
A. D. 661. immediately after his baptiſm, Kenwal 
AAlſo built the cathedral church of St. 
Peter at Wincheſter, as an atonement for the cruel- 
ties he had committed in the early part of his life; 
a (ſpecies of pious fraud, which in ſucceeding ages 
of ignorance was much practiſed. Ceadwalla, 
another prince of Weſſex, after his converſion re- 
A. D. 686 paired to Rome, where he was pub- 
{2 © licly baptized by Sergius II. who then 
filled the papal chair, but ſurvived the ceremony 
only a few days. He was buried in St, Peter's 
church, where his tomb may {till be ſeen. 
A. D. 618, Ethelburga, whoſe life was a pattern 
pdf conjugal affection, and who poſſeſſed 
all the virtue and piery of her mother Bertha, ex- 
erted herſelf faccebsfolly in eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity 
in the kingdom of Northumberland. Edwin 
liſtened with great attention to her perſuaſive ex- 
hortations; while Paulinus, her prieſt, ſatisfied all 
his ſcruples. After a conviction, founded upon 
mature conſideration, Edwin was baptized at York 
with many of his nobles, by Paulinus, in a church 
built for the occaſion, and dedicated to St. Peter. 


Choiſi, the Pagan high-prieſt, followed the king's 
example, and the Northumbrians flocked in ſuch 
numbers to be baptized, that the prelate was obliged 
to perform the ceremony in the rivers Gleni and 
Swale, We muſt not here omit recording the firſt 
inſtance of an oppoſition to the ſee of Rome, by 
Egfrid, king of Bernicia, when Agatha A. 5.6 
filled the papal chair. The popes in => 
his time were believed to be infallible ; but Egfrid 
paid no regard to their aſſumed infallibility. He 
deprived Wilfrid biſhop of York of his biſhoprick, 
and ſeized upon his poſſeſſions. Wilfrid having 
appealed to the pope, -his holineſs 6rdered that he 
ſhould be reſtored. The prelate produced an au- 
thentic copy of the ſentence; Egfrid, iti a full 
council of his nobility and clergy, treated the papal 
mandate and juriſdiction not with contempt only, 
but alſo with reſentment ; which fell upon Wilfrid, 
who inſtead of being reſtored, or receiving any com- 
penſation, was ſentenced to cloſe impriſonment, 
An oppchition like this to the ſee of Rome, in times 
— ſuperſtitious, is juſtly entitled to a place in 
iſtory. | 

Redwald, king of Faſt Anglia; embraced the 
Chriſtian faith, but afterwards apoſtatized, at the in- 
ſtigation of his wife who was an idolatreſs. Eorp- 
wald, influenced by the perſuaſions of A.D.6 
Edwin, eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in his &. P. 624. 
dominions ; and ſome of his deſcendants, fired with 
the religious enthuſiaſm of the times, either became 
inactive princes, or relinquiſhing their crowns, re- 
tired into convents. 2. 

A daughter of Edwin having married Peada, ſon 
of Penda, through her influence the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ſpread over Mercia; for Penda, though not a 
Chriſtian, gave free liberty to his ſubjects to profeſs 
whatever religion they pleaſed. About the year 
679, we find the kingdom of Mercia was divided. 
into five diſtin dioceſes, Worceſter, Lithfield, 
Leiceſter, Lindſey, and Hereford. Offa erected the 
magnificent monaſtery of St. Albans, where he 
died, having reſided ſome years in the quality of a 
ſteward. | 


Sigebert was a Pagan when he aſcended the 


plant Chriſtianity in that kingdom, Ethelbert ſent 
Melitus, who employed his abilities in the cauſe of 
religion with great ſucceſs. Sigebert, having been 
converted, joined Echelbert in erecting the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul, which was raiſed upon the 
foundations of a heathen temple, dedicated by the 
Romans to Diana. Melitus was the firſt biſhop. 
Theſe two princes likewiſe rebuilt the church of 
St. Peter, Weſtminſter, which had been demoliſhed 
by the Saxons, but remains at this day a noble 
monument of Gothic architecture. It is ſaid to 
ſtand upon the foundations of an idol temple de- 
dicated to Apollo. The founding of theſe two 
churches gave a fatal blow to the idolatry of the 
Saxons. 

Vet it ſhould ſeem that they were little benefited 
by the introduction of Chriſtianity ; or, we ſhould 
ſay, thoſe abſurd notions, and extravagant fables, 
that were ſubſtituted by ignorant, if not deſigning 
monks in its ſtead ; who involved their converts in 
the gloomy ſhades of ſuperſtitious bigotry, and by 
that means at once deprived them of its character- 
iſtic ſimplicy and genuine effects. 


| throne of TO To effect his converſion, and to 
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Contains the hiſtory of Egbert, the firſt founder of the Engliſh monarchy—with that of kis ſucceſſors —to Conte 
the Great, the firſt Daniſh king of England—including a faithful narrative of the various deſgents and eftabliy. 


ment of the Danes in this kingdom. 


ls great warrior and accompliſhed ſtateſ- 

man, was the ſole deſcendant of thoſe Saxon 
adventurers who firſt ſubdued Britain, and paſſed 
the earlier part of his life, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, in the court of Charlemagne, king of France, 
where he reſided about twelve years, till the death 
of Brithric, king of Weſſex. 

Immediately upon which event,. the Weſt Saxons 
ſent a deputation, who intreated his acceptance of a 
crown, to which he had a * 2 IE" 3 

Egbert returned to England, an 
A. P. 800. as . with the — de- 
monſtrations of joy. On his aſcending the throne 
of his anceſtors, the royal families in all the other 
kingdoms of the heptarchy were extinguiſhed ; at 
the ſame time their internal diſſentions had rendered 
ſome very weak, and others almoſt defenceleſs. 
But inſtead of ſeeming to aſpire to conqueſt, he 
appeared in the character of a mediator between 
neighbouring kings, who were ſo well ſatisfied with 
his deciſions, that they appealed to his award upon 
all occaſions. In order 3 better to cover, and at 
a proper ſeaſon accompliſh his grand deſign, he firſt 
turned his arms againſt the Corniſh Britons, whom 
he defeated in ſeveral engagements. The Welch 


made the cauſe of their countrymen their own, ſo | 


that the war became long, doubtful, and bloody. 
The aſſiſtance they afforded the Corniſh Britons ſo 
irritated Egbert, that he entered Wales with fire and 
ſword ; and, after ſubduing one of their provinces, 
made 2 law, which enacted, that if a Welchman 

aſſed Offa's dyke, the ' offence ſhould be capital. 
Bur before Egbert could reduce this hardy race, 
though he had often yanquiſhed them, he was re- 
called to defend his own territories againſt Bernulf, 
king of Mercia. The Mercians were the only peo- 
ple capable of defending themſelves againſt the 

ower of this young hero, who, before his acceſſion, 
had nearly attained abſolute fovereignty in the hep- 
tarchy. They had reduced the Eaſt Angles under 
their ſubjection, and eſtabliſhed tributary princes in 
the kingdoms of Eſſex and Kent. Northumberland 
was in a ſtate of anarchy ; and no ſtate of any con- 
ſequence remained but Weſſex, which being much 
* 59 to that of Mercia in extent, was ſupported 
wholly by the abilities of its ſovereign. 

Egbert led his forces againſt the invaders of his 
country, A bloody battle enſued at Ellandun in 
Wiltſhire, where the army of Bernulf was totally 
defeated. - Another complete victory gained ſoon 
after, finiſhed the conqueſt, by making Egberr 
maſter 1 Kent made very little oppoſition. 
Eſſex was | 
habitants of Northumberland, on his approaching 
their territories, came out to do him homage as 
their ſovereign. The Eaſt Angles having declared 
in favour of the conqueror, implored his protection. 
Suſſex had been incorporated with his own king- 
dom. And thus about four hundred years after . 
PE. arrival of the Saxons in Britain, by the 

WIE $5 policy and bravery of one man, were 
all the kingdoms of the heptarchy united under one 
grand monarchy ; which Egbert ordered to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of England. Having now 
attained the ſummit of his wiſhes, by the unanimous 
conſent of his people, he was ſolemnly crowned at 


Wincheſter, But though happy in the affections of 


conquered with equal facility. The in- 


— CCC —— 
E G B E R T. 
The firſt Saxon king of all England, and founder of the Engliſh monarchy. 


— — 


Norway, from whence they uſed to commit depre- 


his people, and by having reſtored peace throughout 
the kingdom, yet his tranquillity was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the piratical Danes, who made three ſuc. 
ceſſive deſcents upon England, 

Theſe ferocious people ſeem to have been a mix- 
ture of different nations, but of the ſame original 
as the Saxons, agreeing with them in language, 
manners, religton, and cuſtoms. Charlemagne had 
carried on a war with them for thirty years, in which 
ſpace of time he drove them out of the more 
e. rovinces of Germany, and obliged them 
to take ſhelter in Jutland, Sweden, Denmark, and 


dations on the ſea coaſts of France as well as of 
England. 

They landed on the Iſle of Shepey. A. D. 8 
Having plundered che country, they 832. 
retired before it was poſſible to attack them. This 
ſucceſs encouraged them to make a deſcent the year 
following at Tinmouth; but receiving a check from 
the inhabitants, they re-embarked, and cruiſing 
along the coaſt, landed near fifteen thouſand men at 
Charmouth in Dorſetſnire. Egbert, on the firſt news 
of this invaſion, marched againſt them with a body 
of new raiſed forces, who were unable to reſiſt their 
too formidable invaders, who gained a complete 
victory; and Egbert with his routed army were in- 
debted for a ſafe retreat to the darkneſs of the night, 
But the Danes were convinced by this engagement, 
that they muſt expect the moſt vigorous reliſtance 
from this warlike prince. They therefore retired to 
their ſhips, having firſt entered into an alliance with 
the Corniſh Britons. | 

The Danes returned to the Engliſh A. D. 8 
coaſt, and landed in Cornwall, where 35 
their army was augmented by a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment from their new allies. But Egbert was not 
to be intimidated by this formidable junction. He 
advanced againſt them to Hengſton-hill, where the 
two armies met. Victory now fought by the fide 
of her beloved hero, and the Danes were totally de- 
feated. The very few who had the good fortune 
to eſcape fled to their ſhips with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. 2 

Egbert, now advanced in years, was + 
obliged to take the field 3 thoſe A. P. 838. 
diſturbers of his repoſe, and was again victorious. 
The Britons retired to their mountains; the Danes 
to their ſhips. The laurel had ſcarcely encircled the 
head of this intrepid, wiſe, and humane monarch, 
when death put a period to his conqueſts, but not 
his fame, which will only terminate with the de- 
ſtruction of time and death. His dominions, but 
not his virtues, he left to be poſſeſſed by his ſon 
Ethelwolf. 

Ethelwolf, during the life of an elder brother, was 
educated in a cloiſter, where he took ſub-deacon's 
orders in the monaſtery of Wincheſter ; but his bro- 
ther dying, a diſpenſation from pope Leo allowed 
him to re-aſſume a ſecular life. Upon his return 
to the world, he aſſiſted his father in ſeveral expe- 
ditions, but could never get the better of his indo- 
lent diſpoſition. 

In the firſt year of his reign the A. D. 8 
Danes landed at Southampton, from 39. 
three and thirty ſhips, and laid the adjacent country 
wall For five years following theſe freebooters 
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; ingdom, committing every where the 
infeſted the. — s. In one 101 their deſcents 
= laid waſte the Deſt part of Mercia, and burned 
3 cities of London and Canterbury. They were 
indeed defeated ſeyeral times with great ſlaughter, 
ſometimes by the governors of different counties, 
twice by Ethelwolf himſelf in perſon, and once by 
his ſon Athelitan at ſea, However they commonly 
attained the end of their expeditions, which ſeems at 
firſt to have been no more than to plunder the 
country. At length they reſolved to effect a ſettle- 
ment in England; and with this view fixed their re- 
Gdence, in ſpite of oppoſition, firſt in the Iſle of 
Thanet, and afterwards in that of Shepey, where they 
continued during the remaining part of his reign. 
About this time, notwithſtanding the 
A. D. 854. unſettled ſtate of his kingdom, Ethel- 
wolf undertook a journey to Rome, accompanied by 
his favourite ſon Alfred, who was then only fix years 
of age. Benedict XIII. received him very courte- 
ouſly ; but at the ſame time took advantage of his 
extreme weakneſs, by perſuading him to make a 
grant of three hundred marks a year to ſupport the 
lamps of St. Peter and St. Paul, and alſo to ſubject 
his whole kingdom to the intolerable load of Rome 
ſcot, or Peter's pence, a tax which continued from 
this period to the time of the reformation. But he 
granted a more ſolid proof afterwards of real devo- 
tion, by a formal charter, which beſtowed the tythes 

upon his own clergy. | 

Having confumed one year at Rome, he ſet off 
on his return to England. Paſſing through France 
he fell in love with Judith, the beautiful daughter 
of the emperor Charles the Bald, and giving way 
to his dotage married her. This unpopular ſtep, 
added to the diſguſt they had long entertained on 
account of his impotent adminiſtration, occaſioned 
a reſolution among ſome of the nobility and prelates 
of depoſing him : but others more diſpaſſionate 
effected an accommodation, and reſtored the inter- 
nal peace of the kingdom. The remaining part of 
this king's life was employed in acts of devotion 
and charity, and finiſned, when it drew near to a 
cloſe, by an act of | ad arg in ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion to prevent diſputes after his death. He be- 
queathed his own territories to his ſon Ethelberf, on 
whoſe death they were to deſcend to Ethelred, and 


for want of male iſſue was entailed upon Alfred. 


His perſonal eſtate he. divided equally among his 
children, ordering all his ſucceſſors to maintain one 
poor perſon out of every tenth family. Having 
thus ſettled his temporal concerns he died in peace, 
after a reign of nineteen or twenty years. He was 
twice married; firſt to Oſburg an Engliſh lady, and 
afterwards to Judith. By his firſt conſort he had 
one daughter and five ſons. Theſe were Athelſtan, 
who died before him, and Ethelbald, Ethelbert, 
Ethelred, and Alfred, all of whom in their turn 
ſucceeded him. 


ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT. 


A. D. 8 Ethelbald and Ethelbert aſcended 

+ 2 957+ Jointly the throne of their father. The 
former was an abandoned, the latter a virtuous 
prince. The firſt infamous action of Ethelbald's 
reign, and the only one we ſhall notice, was an in- 
ceſtuous marriage with Judith his father's widow, 
whom by the remonſtrance of Swithen, biſhop of 
Wincheſter he ſoon after divorced. He reigned 
only two years, and on his death the governmeat 
of the whole kingdom devolved to his brother. 
Ethelbert was as remarkable for his virtues as 
Ethelbald had been for his vices, conſequently the 
one was as much deteſted, as the other was beloved 
by his ſubjects. Humanity and moderation formed 
principally the character of Ethelbert. Through- 
out his reign no complaints of injuſtice were heard, 


No. 4. 


2. * A. 


no civil commotions diſturbed the tranquillity of 
the ſtate, His people would have enjoyed uain- 
terrupted felicity had it not been for the inroads of 
the Danes, who while they were lulled aſleep in the 
arms of peace, landed at Southampton, and ex- 
tended their moſt ſhocking brutales to Wincheſter, 
which they reduced to aſnes. Their progreſs was 
ſtopped by Offiric and Ethelwolf, two Engliſh ge- 
nerals, who after a bloody engagement, drove the 
few that had eſcaped the ſword to their ſhips with- 
out their plunder. But notwithſtanding this defeat, 
a ſhort time after another conſiderable body of theſe 
freebooters, having deceived the Kentiſh men by 
agreeing to a truce for a ſtipulated ſum, commenced 


hoſtilities ſuddenly in the night, and committed 


the moſt horrid maſſacres in the whole eaſtern 
art of the country. In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes 
thelbert died univerſally lamented; and was ſuc- 


ceeded by Ethelred I younger brother in con- 


formity to the will of his father, though he left two 


ſons, Adelhelan and Ethelwould. 


E THELRED. 
Ethelred enjoyed very little repoſe 


during his reign, the irruptions of the A. D. 866. 


Danes becoming more frequent and more formida- 
ble than in that of his predeceſſor. Their firſt de- 


| ſcent was made in the territories of the Eaſt Angles; 


who by concluding a treaty with the invaders of 
their country, enabled them to enter the province 
of Northuiz.berland, where they ſeized the city of 
York, and defended it againſt Oſbert and Ella, who 


periſhed in the aſſault, ,They next, under the com- 


mand of Hingua and Hubba, penetrated into 
Mercia, and threatened the kingdom with univerſal 


ſubjection; but Ethelred, in conjunction with his 


brother Alfred, marched with a powerful army 
to Nottingham, diſlodged them from the poſts they 
had taken, and obliged them to retire into Nor- 
thumberland. From hence purſuing their rout 
through Lincolnſhire, they deſtroyed the abbeys of 
Bardney, Peterborough, Ely, and all the monaſteries 
that lay in their way. Ebba, the abbeſs of Cold- 
ingham, expecting the invaders at her convent, 
ſummoned her nuns together; after deſcribing in 
glowing colouts the luſt and cruelty of the barba- 
rians, ſhe added, that for her own part ſhe was re- 
ſolved to preſerve her chaſtity at the expence of her 
beauty. Then Faking up a razor ſhe cut off her 
noſe and upper lip. Her example was immediately 
followed by the whole ſiſterhood. This bold ex- 
pedient produced the deſired effect with regard to 
their honour, but coſt them their lives. For the 
brutal Danes incenſed at their diſappointment, ſhut 
up the nuns 1n their monaſtery, and reduced the 
whole to aſhes. 
Theſe inhuman ſavages entered Eaſt , 

Anglia, and having defeated the gover- A. P. 870. 
nor Edmund, they barbarouſly murdered him by 
ſhooting at him as a butt or mark with arrows; from 


the burial of whom the town of St. Edmund's-bury 
takes its name. Proceeding the year following to 


Reading, they were oppoſed at Aſhdown by Ethelred 
and Alfred. When the Danes were drawn up in 
order of battle, Ethelred was aſſiſting at maſs within 
his tent, but could not be prevailed upon, though 
ſeveral meſſengers were ſent by his brother, by any 
apprehenſion of danger to leave his devotions un- 
finiſhed ; ſo that Alfred was obliged to ſtand the 
ſhock of the whole Daniſh army, who attacked 
him with great fury ; but Ethelred coming to his 
aſfiſtance, the Danes, after an incredible ſlaughter, 
were defeated. In this engagement they loſt one 
of their kings and five earls, Two months after 
another battle was fought, in which Ethelred was 
mortally wounded. He died, leaving 5 

to his 12 with his prudence, A. D. 871. 
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bravery, and humanity, his cares and misfortunes. 
He was buried at Wimburn, in Dorſetſhire, not leſs 
- Jamented than beloved by his ſubjects. 


ALFRED the GREAT. 


4. D. 8771 This prince, to whom the ſurname 
D. 871. of Great has been applied with ſtrict 
Juſtice, aſcended the throne when he was only 
twenty-two years of age; yet at this early period of 
life his virtues, which in others begin to bud, were 


in full bloom. He had given convincing proofs of 


his valour and the genuine goodneſs of his heart; 


but the time of trial now approached, wherein he. 


was to be expoſed to the moſt imminent danger, 
over which he was to triumph with uncommon for- 
titude, and by ſurmounting which, with virtuous 

rſeverance, he was to reſtore ſtability to the 
throne, and happineſs to his . At this time 
the proſpect before him was gloomy. The cities 


and religious ſtructures were leveled with the duſt; 
agriculture was neglected, and the farms were de- 


ſtroyed. He wanted ſubjects to recruit his armies ; 
many of whom had periſhed by the ſword, and 
others fled to the mountains to eſcape from the 
cruelties of a barbarous enemy. His treafures were 
exhauſted, and the whole country deſolated by the 
repeated depredations of lawleſs robbers. Such a 
ſttuation would have depreſſed a ſoul leſs intrepid 
than that of Alfred's; but he alone viewed this ſcene 
of complicated diſtreſs with unſhaken firmneſs. He 
applied himſelf with the utmoſt aſſiduity to expel 
the Danes from his dominians, who being reinforced 
with freſh ſupplies under Guthrum, Oſcitel, and 
Amund, menaced the kingdom with a total ſub- 
jection. In one year he fought eight conſiderable 
battles with them. But this wiſe monarch ſoon per- 
ceived that it would be impoſſible to prevent the 
inundation of thoſe barbarians, without deftroying 
their naval force; he therefore firted out a fleet of 
ſhips, which ſailed immediately to block up Exeter. 
In their paſſage they fell in with a large fleet of the 
enemy, conſiſting of one. hundred and twenty ſail, 
which after a furious engagement they entirely de- 
ſtroyed. A ſhort time after a fleet under the com- 
mand of the famous Rollo appeared on the Engliſh 
coaſts, When that of Alfred approached, the Dane 
thought it moſt prudent not to attempt a landing, 
therefore ſtood over to the French ſhore, and made 
himſelf maſter od 1 . 
ut notwithſtanding this ent 
A. P, 878. meaſure, ſupported by the fl rom 
rous exertions on the part of Alfred, the reſtleſs 
diſturbers of his repoſe daily gained ground. The 
Daniſh general Haldane invited more of his coun- 
trymen over, while he himſelf at the head of a 
numerous army penetrated into the heart of the 
country as fir as Chippenham. The torrent of 
bold invaders continually increaſed, rolled on, and 
bore down all oppoſition. Many of -the Engliſh 
fled to the continent or to Wales; others were bar- 
barouſly murdered; the remainder paid to the con- 
erors a ſervile obedience. Alfred, to whom ſub- 
miſſion was worſe than death, deſerted by his terri- 
fied ſubjects, unable to raiſe a force ſufficient to 
check his blood-thirſty enemies, was compelled to 
exchange his regal habitation for an obſcure recefs. 
Yet was he not univerſally forſaken. A choſen 
band unconſcious of ſervile dependance was at- 
tached to their beloved king, reſerving theinſelves 
for better times ; with hope that ſome favourable 
opportunity might happen for delivering their 
country. Having diveſted himſelf of all the enſigns 
of his royalty, he diſmiſſed his ſervants, and placed 
his family with perſons on whom he could rely, 
Alfred, now indeed truly great, wandered about the 
ſwampy parts of Somerſerſhire in the habit of a 
peaſant, and at length took up his abode with a 


| 
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| faithful cowherd, who had been entruſted with the 
care of ſome of his cattle. Here we fee in our 
| Engliſh hero an example of true greatneſs: regard. 
leſs of indignities for the good of his country; the 
vigour of whoſe mind was ſtrengthened by misfor. 
tunes, while humiliation only gave an edge to his 
revenge. The wife of the cowherd, ignorant of the 
condition of her royal gueſt, ordered him one day 
to mind ſome cakes which ſhe had placed before the 
fire. Alfred, being employed in trimming his bow 
and arrows, through neglect ſuffered the cakes: to 
burn, which ſo offended the good woman that ſhe 
rated the king very feverely, telling him, among 
other paſſionate expreſſions, that he was ready 
enough to eat the cakes when baked, though he 
would not take care of them while baking. Alfred 
received this reproof with chearfulneſs, having his 
mind folely engaged in meditating on the means of 
delivering his country. Ae 
By this time the ſearch of the enemy became 
more remiſs, which afforded Alfred frequent oppor- 
tunities of viſiting his ſelect band, who had retired 
into the centerof a bog, formed by the waters of the 
Thanet and Parret. Here they found about two 
acres of firm ground, which they ſurrounded with 
intrenchments. From this retreat, now called the 
Idle of Athelney, Alfred at the head of his followers 
made frequent excurſions, ſo hat the Danes often 
felt the vigour of his arm, without being able to 
diſcoyer from what quarter the blow proceeded, 
The period now approach» d when this great lu- 
minary was to emerge from he thade of obſcurity, 
and to re- appear with increafed ſſlendor. Ivar had 
returned to Denmark, whereupon the command of 
the army devolved upon his brother Hubba, who 
entered Devonſhire, laid ſeige to the caſtle of Kin- 
with, whither Odun, earl of that county, with a few 
of his followers, had fled. Odum made a vigorous 
ſally upon the Danes, routed the whole army, killed 
' Hubba, took the famous ſtandard that had been 
; wove by the three ſiſters of Hubba, with many in- 
* cantations, and in which the Danes placed a ſuper- 
ſtirious confidence. | 
This unexpected blow encouraged Alfred to 
execute a project he had formed, of viewing in 
- perſon the Daniſh camp under the diſguiſe of a mu- 
ician. The harper was well received; and even 
introduced to the tent of Guthrum their prince. 
During his ſtay he remarked the ſupine ſecurity of 
the Danes, and their diſſolute manners; at the ſame 
time he heard they were to celebrate a grand feſtival, 
the conſequences of which he knew would be riot 
and diffipaton. Having fully attained the end 
1 by his aſſumed character, he returned to 
is friends, and immediately diſpatched meflengers 
to every part of the kingdom, ordering them to 
aſſemble at a fixed time on the borders of Selwood 
foreſt. They obeyed with inexpreſſible joy the 
: ſummons of their beloved monarch, who ſoon find- 
| ng himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, 
led them to Edington, where the Danes lay en- 
camped, and attacking them unawares, routed them 
with ſuch a terrible flaughter, that the ſurvivors 
were glad to agree to the alternative propoſed by 
their conqueror, of either abandoning the kingdom 
or embracing Chriſtianity. Thoſe who refuled to 
part with their religton embarked for Flanders; but 
Guthrum, attended by thirty of his officers, repaired 
to Allez, a' ſmall vilage in Somerſetſhire, where 
they were all baptized. Peace now extended her 
olive branch over the whole iſland; and though in 
the courſe of twenty years following the Danes 
made many attempts on different parts of the king- 
dom, yet in moſt of them they were unſucceſsful, 
being either drove to their ſhips by the inhabitants, 
or defeated by Alfred, whoſe very name carried 
- with it ſuch terror, that wherever he appeared they 
fled; So that after numberleſs deſcents, and com- 
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une a continued ſeries of outrages, they were at 
Th expelled entirely.the kingdom. 
Hitherto we have viewed Alfred the Great in the 
icht only of an intrepid warrior, having given a 
Jetail of his actions chiefly of a military nature; we 
all therefore now enter a little more fully into hi 
plorious character, by conſidering his civil inſtitu- 
2 ns, and beholding him as the excellent ſcholar, 
he datron of learning, a wiſe legiſlator, an able 
„olitician, a moſt accompliſhed prince, who perhaps 
| 2s never been equalled by any king of this or 
any. other nation. ; 
After having defeated the Danes, he eſtabliſhed 
vil and military inſtitutions, encouraged induſtry, 
xecured juſtice, and took the wiſeſt methods of 
providing againſt their future inroads, He 
equipped a fleet of three hundred and thirty ſail of 
ſhips, which were diſtributed at proper ſtations 
round the iſland, to oppoſe the Danes either before 
or after they had landed. He raiſed a regular 
militia for the internal ſecurity of his kingdom, 
He rebuilt the cities, towns, churches and monaſ- 
teries that had been deſtroyed by the hand of ſavage 
barbarity. He repaired the caſtles on the ſea 
coaſts, erected new fortifications, and fortified Lon- 
don with walls and ramparts. He divided England 
into counties, which were ſubdivided into hundreds, 
and theſe again into tythings, or dwellings of ten 
houſholders. By this inſtitution every man was 
obliged by his own intereſt to keep a watchful eye 
over the conduct of his neighbours, and juſtice was 
Wiopartially adminiſtered, He laid the foundation 
of that ineſtimable privilege we now enjoy, of trial 
by a jury of peers, He reyived the Saxon Wit- 
tenagemat, which is the origin of our modern par- 
lianents. The diſpoſal of his revenue was ſingular, 
is income was divided into ſeven parts; one for the 
ſupport of his houſhold ; a ſecond for the payment 
of his ſervants; a third for the entertainment and 
relief of ſtrangers ; a fourth for the ſupport of re- 
ligious houſes founded by himſelf; a fifth for the 
ſopport of public ſeminaries of learning; a ſixth for 
the rebuilding monaſteries ; and the remainder for 
the relief of the poor in general, He divided his 
time into three parts, of eight hours each, devoting 
eight to acts of devotion, cight to affairs of ſtate, 


ment. He made a conſiderable progreſs in learn- 
ing; for beſides compoling ſeveral original works, 
he tranſlated the paſtoral of Gregory I. Boethius 
concerning the conſolation of philoſophy, and 
Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, To encourage arts 
and ſciences he invited learned men from the conti- 
nent, and paid them liberally for their inſtructing 
his ſubjects. No perſon who was not a ſcholar was 
allowed to hold any place under him. All free- 
holders whoſe eſtates amounted to two hides of 
land, were obliged to ſend their ſons to ſchool till 
the age of ſixteen. He ſettled ſeveral ſeminaries, 
founded or at. leaft repaired the univerſity of Ox- 
ford; of which he himſelf was patron. He ſent 
perſons to ſurvey the Arctic regions, and if poſ- 
ſible diſcover a north-eaſt paſſage to the Indies. 
We are informed by himſelf, in his tranſlation of 
Oroſius, that one Ohter, a Dane, ſurveyed the coaſts 
of Norway and Lapland by his direction, and pre- 
ſented him not only with a clear deſcription of thoſe 
countries, hut alſo brought with him ſome teeth of 
the ſea-hofſe, and gave a good account of the whale 
fiber x. | 

In his perſon Alfred was very comely, having a 
calm but lively aſpect. In his private character he 
as the moſt amiable perſon of the age. His temper 
was ſo even, that after he had aſſumed the crown, 
he never ſhewed any ſigns either of levity or melan- 
choly. If we conſider his piety, we might con- 
clude he had never been out of a cloiſter; if his 
Wars, that he had always lived in a camp; if his 
4 
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time in an univerſity; if his civil inſtitutions, that 
he had made the laws the ſtudy of his life. 

This celebrated hero, this founder of the Engliſh 
conſtitution; this accompliſhed - prince fought in 
perſon fifty-ſix battles by ſea and land; and after 
having reſtored peace to his happy ſubjects, fell at 
laſt a victim to death, being the chir- 4 D 
tieth year of his reign, and the fifty. *** . 90. 
third of his age. He left behind him two ſons and 
three daughters. His eldeſt ſon died before him. 
His ſecond ſon, Edward, ſucceeded him; and his 


| learning and writings, that he had piled all his 


| third, Ethelward, devoted himſelf to literature. 


His eldeſt daughter, was married to the earl of 
Mercia ; his ſecond to the count of Flanders; and 
the third was/an abbeſs; 


and the reſt to ſtudy, ſleep, and neceſſary refreſh- [|] 


EDWARD the tLDER; 
Edward the Elder, who equalled 
his father in military talents, had no 
ſooner aſcended the throne than he was involved 
in war, his couſin-german Ethelwald, ſon to king 
Ethelbert, having laid claim to the crown. In order 
to ſupport his pretenſions, he put himſelf at the 
head of a ſtrong body of Norman freebooters, and 
joined the Danes of Nothumberland, who had 
choſen him their king. Edward immediately col- 
lected his forces, and coming up with him in the 
neighbourhood of Bury, a battle was fought with 
great obſtinacy, in which Ethelwald, with the 
greateſt part of his officers, were killed upon the ſpot, 

Bur the death of this pretender did A.D 

not eſtabliſh national tranquillity ; for F. 911. 


| the Danes continued their ravages, notwithſtandin 


they were frequently purſued and routed with great 
ſlaughter. The remainder of Edward's reign was 
filled up with ſucceſsful enterprizes againſt the 
Northumbrians, and foreign invaders: He fought 
two ſignal battles at Temsford and Malden ; he 
vanquiſhed Thurketill, a great Daniſh chief, and 
obliged him to leave the kingdom ; he ſubdued the 
Eaſt Angles ; he expclled Reginald and Sidroc, two 
rival princes of Northumberland ; he conquered 
ſeveral tribes of the Britons, and even obliged the 
Scots to do him homage. | 
Having by his bravery procured an , 
interval of peace, he rebuilt the city A.D. 913. 
of Hereford which the Danes had laid in aſhes; 
fortified Witham, : repaired ſeveral churches ; and 
| erected the ſeminary of Cambridge into a uni- 
verſity. | 
le was aſſiſted in his military operations by his 
gallant ſiſter Elfleda, who had devoted herſelf to the 
exerciſe of arms, and fought many battles with vic- 
tory by her ſide. She diſdained the occupations of 
her ſex; yet her prudence and virtue were equal to 
her courage. The happineſs and peace of her coun- 
try ſolely engaged her attention, both which ſhe 1a- 
boured ſucceſsfully ro eſtabliſh, 
Ihe Danes, notwithſtanding they A 
had been continually defeated by Ed- D. gar. 
ward and his intrepid - ſiſter, who never loſt a battle, 
now menaced the Engliſh with a general inſur- 
rection. But the activity of Edward compelled 
them to abandon all their deſigns. They were dri- 
ven from one part of the country to another; their 
caſtles were taken, and their towns laid in aſhes. 
They felt the ſame diſtreſs they had ſo often inflict- 
ed on others. Submiſſion now became their only 
reſource. They accordingly laid down their arms, 
and readily embraced the terms offered by the 
victor. After having reduced the whole king- 
dom of England, and principality of Wales to his 


obedience, death put an end to his glory and life 
in the twenty-fifth year. of hisereign, A.D 
The character of this prince was very *** . 925. 


reſpectable; but was eclipſed to his ſubjects by his | 


being 
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being the. immediate ſucceſſor of Alfred the Great ; 
yet upon the whole, he was a great monarch, and 
a good man. By his firſt wife he had two ſons, 
Ethelwald and Edwin ; and two by his ſecond wife 
Edgiva, Edmund and Edred, who afterwards 
reigned ; to whom were added eight daughters. 
He had alſo by Egwina, the daughter of a ſhep- 
herd, a natural ſon named Athelſtan, who imme- 
diately ſuccecded him on the throne, his legitimate 
children being thought too young to rule a, nation 
expoſed to domeſtic calamities, and foreign in- 
vaſions. 


ATHELS TAN. 


D Athelſtan aſcended the throne ir, 
A. P. 925: the thirtieth year of his age, by the 
unanimous conſent of*he people, whoſe choice was 
ſufficiently juſtified, if we conſider the ſplendid 
accompliſhments of this prince. 

On his acceſſion, a conſpiracy was formed to 
wrelt the ſcepter from his hand by Alfred, a noble- 
man of conſiderable authority, who was committed 
upon ſuſpicion to'priſon. Alfred denied the charge, 
and offered to take a ſolemn oath of his innocence 
before the pope. Upon which he was ſent to Rome, 
where he had no ſooner taken the oath, moſt proba- 
bly a ſacramental one, than he was "ſeized with a 
fainting fit, and at the end af three days expired in 
great agonies. Whatever might be the cauſe of this 
tragical event, which bears a very ſuſpicious aſpect, 
Alfred was conſidered as guilty, and his eſtate given 
to the Monaſtery of Malmſbury. | 

Athelſtan now endeavoured to give ſecurity to 
his government, by providing againſt the inſur- 
rections of the Danes. To this end he marched 
into Northumberland, where he conferred on Sithric, 
a Daniſh nobleman, the title of king, and gave 
him his ſiſter Editha in marriage; but Sithric dying 
within a twelvemonth, Anlaf and Godfrid, his two 
ſons by a former marriage, aſſumed the ſovereignty, 
without waiting for Athelſtan's conſent. Their pre- 
ſumption, however, was ſoon puniſhed by that mo- 
narch, who expelled them, when the former retired 
into Ireland, and the latter into Scotland, where he 
was protected by Conſtantine, who was then on 
the throne. This Athelſtan reſented ; and march- 
ing into Scotland reduced the king to ſuch diſtreſs, 
that, being in danger of loſing his crown, he was 
at laſt compelled to ſue for peace in'the moſt ſub- 
miſſive terms. 77 
D But Conſtantine, after Athelſtan had 
A. D. 934. returned to Weſſex, joined in a con- 
federacy with Anlaf, a Daniſh prince ſettled in 
Ireland, and Owen, king of the Cumbrian Britons 
in Wales. Owen marched to join Conſtantine; 
and Anlaf ſailed from Ireland with a numerous 
army, in a fleet of two hundred and ſixteen fail of 
large ſhips. Theſe forces were landed on the north 
ſide of the Humber, and proceeded immediately to 
form a junction with the allies. Athelſtan was no 
ſooner apprized of this powerful confederacy, than 
he drew together his forces, and appeared unexpect- 
edly before the enemy; when, to uſe Cæſar's 
words, he came—he ſaw—he conquered. 
Engliſh began the attack with uncommon bravery. 
The allies were driven from the field with prodigi- 
ous ſlaughter; and the few that eſcaped ſought 
their ſafety in a precipitate flight. This battle was 
fought near Bruneford, or Brunſburg, in Northum- 
berland; and the victory was in a great meaſure 
obtained by Turketul, the Engliſh chancellor, who 
with a ſelect band of Londoners broke through the 
ranks of the enemy, unhorſed the king of Scotland, 
who was dangerouſly wounded, and by his amazing 
valour decided the fortune of the day. There fell 
in this remarkable engagement, beſides Conſtantine, 
who died of his wounds, ſix kings of Ireland and 
2 


The 


— 


Wales, twelve earls, ſeveral other general officers 
and an almoſt incredible number of counts and pri- 
vates. 

After this deciſive action, Athelſtan enjoyed his 
crown in tranquillity, and died in the ſixteenth 
year of his reign, and in the forty- ſixth A 
of his age. This prince, throughout P. gar, 
his reign, which conſiſted chiefly of military ex. 
ploits, acted in every reſpect worthy of his illuſtrious 


deſcent. He employed men of learning to tranſlate 


the Bible into the Saxon language. He died with. 


15 iſſue, and was buried in the abbey of Malmſ. 
ury. 


EDMUN D. 


Edmund the brother of Athelſtan, A.D | 
at the age of eighteen was crowned *** . 491. 
with great pomp at Kingſton in Surry. He was 
ſcarcely ſeated on his throne when the Northum- 
brians, thinking his youth a circumſtance in their 
favour, — But Edmund ſuddenly marched 
into their country, and the rebels were ſo over- 
awed, that they ſtrove to appeaſe him by the mean. 
eſt ſubmiſſions. He inſiſted on their embracing the 
Chriſtian religion as a preliminary to a treaty, with 
which condition they made not the leaſt difficulty in 
complying. | a | 

The Cumbrian Britons having aſſiſted A 
the Northumbrians in their late revolt, D. 945. 
Edmund marched into their country at the head of 
his army ; drove their prince from his throne, and 
beſtowed his dominions on. Malcolm king of Scot- 
land; who undertook the defence of the northern 
border, and did homage to Edmund as lord para- 
mount of the ſoil. . 

Peace now took up her reſidence in the domi- 
nions of Edmund, and a ſeries of happy days were 
expected to flow from his mild government, when 
an event happened which put a period to his life, 
and the hopes of his ſubjects. While he was cele- 
brating the feaſt of Auguſtine, in commemoration 
of the converſion of the Saxons, on the twenty- 
ſixth day of May, 946, at Pucle church in Glouceſ- 
terſhire, one” Leolt, a notorious robber whom the 
king had baniſhed, took his ſeat at one of the tables 
where he himſelf was at dinner. Provoked ac this 
inſolence, Edmund ordered him to leave the place, 
On his refuſing, the king leaped from his ſeat, and 
ſeizing him by the hair dragged him to the ground; 
when the ruffian thus puſhed to extremity, drew a 
dagger, and ſheathed it in the boſom of his prince. 


| Death followed the wound, Edmund fell to the 


ground, and inſtantly expired. His nobles exaſpe- 
rated to madneſs, fell upon the regicide, and cut 


him to pieces with their ſwords. 


Such was the untimely end of this young prince, 
after a ſhort but promiſing reign of about ſix years. 
He was buried at Glaſtonbury, of which the famous 
Dunſtan was then Abbot. By his queen Elgiva he 
had two ſons, Edwy and Edgar, but as' they were 


| very young, Edred his brother ſucceeded him on 


the throne. During the reign of Edmund many 
new laws were enacted, ſome of which are ſtill ex- 
iſting. In his time robbery was puniſhed with 
hanging. The ſhort time this king ſat upon the 
throne renders it impoſſible to draw his character 
with ſtrict juſtice. His victories in the field are un- 
deniable -=_ of his valour ; and the pains he rok 
to make his people happy, are demonſtrations of his 
humanity. | 


EDRED. 


Edred, brother of the deceaſed king, , "© 
was crowned at Kingſton in Surry, by + « $7» Jo 
Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He had ſcarcely 
began his reign, when the Danes of . 
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Jand as uſual revolted; but Edred marched with- 


out delay into their country and reduced it. Soon 


again renounced their allegiance, and even 
n to rebellion, by attacking his army 
on their return home; upon which he ſuddenly 
marched back into the heart of their country, and 
after ravaging it with fire and ſword, effectually ſe- 
cured it with Engliſh garriſons. | 
Peace being thus reſtored, Edred ap- 

A. P. 953: plied himſelf to exerciſes more ſuited to 
his inclinations than thoſe of - war. Superſtition 
was the ruling paſſion in the breaſt of this princey 
and the principal. feature in his character. He 
ſubmitted his conſcience to the guidance of Dun- 
ſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who was not only his 
ſpiritual director, but in reality the ſole governor 
of the kingdom. Dunſtan was one of thoſe enter- 
prizing men, whoſe ſtubborn prejudices have fre- 
quently interruptedg the tranquillity of nations. 
He had no merits bug thoſe of a churchman; as an 
Engliſhman they we exetrableg The bigotted 
monarch was however deceived. He ſubmitted 
even to receive cofporal puniſhment from his hand, 
This bold churchman taking advantage of Edred's 
weakgeſs, introduced into England the Benedictines, 


he 
an 


f 


ſt violent commotions, by openly profeſſing, 


g other rigid monaſtic auſterities, the doctrine 


ibacy; and-to render their rivals, the ſecular 


| new order of monks, who immediately excited 
0 


clergy, as odious as poſſible, every inſtance of diſſo- 


luteneſs in that order was now repreſented as a ge- 
neral corruption, and when other ſlanderous topics 
were wanting, marriage became a general ſubject 
of invective, and their wives received the name of 
concubines. On the other hand the ſecular clergy, 
provoked at this attack, vigorouſly defended them- 
ſelves; inveighing bitterly againſt an innovation, 
which however advantageous to the church, is ex- 
tremely pernicious to civil ſociety. | 
In the midſt of theſe diſputes Edred died of a 
quinſey, on the twenty-third of November, in the 
year 95s, in the ninth year of his reign, highly ex- 
tolled by the deceitful flatteries of Dunſtan and his 
monks, who it muſt be acknowledged by the death 
of this weak king, loſt a generous benefactor. He 
left three children ; but they being infants, he was 


ſucceeded by Edwy his nephew, the ſon of his bro- 


ther Edmund. 


. 


Edwy when he mounted the throne 
A. P. 955. was oo; obs than ſixteen or ſeventeen 
years of age; and was ſo remarkable for perſonal 
accompliſhments, that he obtained the ſurname of 
the Fair. Unhappily for this young prince he en- 
gaged in a controverſy with the monks, who have 
purſued his memory with the ſame unrelenting fury 
which they exerciſed againſt his perſon, during his 
ſhort and unhappy reign. What gave riſe to their 
malice, was Edwy's having married a beautiful 
princeſs of the blood royal, named Elgiva, who 
though only his ſecond or third couſin, was within 
the degrees of conſangvinity prohibited by the 
canon law. The monks therefore loudly exclaimed 
againſt him as guilty of inceſt, and even obliged 
him to agree to a divorce. Dunſtan,” commonly 
called faint Dunſtan, was at the head of theſe in- 
cenſed bigots.. This precious ſaint firſt encouraged 
the dupes of his hypocriſy to inſult regal authority, 
and + addy excited the people to rebel againſt 
their ſovereign. | | | 

On the day of his coronation, Edwy, to avoid ex- 
ceſſive drinking then univerſally practiſed, and pro- 
bably attracted by ſofter pleaſures, retired to the 


- queen's apartments, where in the preſence of his 


mother he. indulged his fondneſs for his beloved 
Elgiva, The nobles haſtily concluding the ab- 
No. 5 4 


1 


ſence of their King an affront offered to themſelves, 
complained of the inſult. Duſtan ſaw their diſguſt 
with ſecret ſatisfaction, and taking with him Odo, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, they both ruſhed without 
ceremony into the royal preſence, reproached the 
king in the harſheſt terms, and forcing him from 
the arms of his wife, puſhed him forward to the com- 
pany of the nobles. Edwy, though young, was ex- 
aſperated at this outrage of the infolent monk; and 
to be revenged for the ſame, called him to an ac- 
count for his adminiſtration of the treaſury during 
the reign of his predeceſſor. Dunſtan refuſed to 
comply; upon which he was declared guilty of mal- 
verſation in his office, and baniſhed the kingdom. 
But during Dunſtan's abſence, his cabal poiſoned 
the minds of the people with the higheſt en- 
comiums on his ſanctity. They repreſented him 
as a vicegerent of heaven, and his baniſhment as 
an act of the greateſt impiety. Having by their 
clamours infuſed into the minds of the vulgar a 
falſe terror, they proceeded to the moſt outrageous 
violations of royal prerogative. Odo, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, one of the moſt violent fanarics of that 
age, ſuſpecting that the reſentment of Elgiva had 
been the principal cauſe of Dunſtan's baniſhment, 
ſent into the palace a company of ſoldiers, who with 
more than brutal violence dragged the fair queen 
from the arms of her huſband, branded her face 
with a red hot iron, in order to deſtroy that beauty 
with which Edwy was enamoured, and then con- 
veyed her by force into Ireland. Edwy enraged at 
the barbarity of Odo, turned his reſentment againſt 
the monks, whom he expelled the kingdom. Had 
he purſued his blow, and drove Odo allo out of the 
iſland, an interval of tranquillity might probably 
have ſucceeded the outrages of dilappointed bigotry. 
But the popularity of Odo intimidated Edwy, wh 
finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent of rebelliou 
oppolition, ſhut himſelf up in the city of Glouceſter. 

About this time the lovely Elgiva, having been 
cured of her wounds, was returning from Ircland, 
with the pleaſing hopes of once more enjoying 
the happineſs of her huſband's company, when ſhe 
unfortunately fell into, the hands of a party ſent by 
Odo to intercept her, who ſteeled againſt the ſoft 
pleadings of humanity, ſacrificed her to the fury of 
unrelenting monks, This innocent female victim 
was haniſtringed, and expired a few days alter in 
moſt acute torments. a 

A civil war now raged with unremitting violence, 
which after an effuſion of blood terminated in a 
peace, by which Edgar the younger brother was 
proclaimed king, and to Edwy was allotted. only 
the kingdom of Weſſex. Odo now having ſeen 
tne accompliſhment of his wicked devices againſt 
his ſovereign, died; and Dunſtan returning to 
England was made biſhop of Worceſter, then raiſed 


to the ſee of London, and afterwards to that of 


Canterbury, 3 

The unhappy Edwy, robbed of his amiable 
Elgiva, deprived of his kingdom, and excommu— 
nicated, whereby he was conſidered by his ſubjects 
as a monſter of impiety, pined in ſecret till he be- 


came a prey to melancholy, which brought him to 


the grave in the fifth year of his reign. 

The character of this prince has been loaded by 
monkiſh male volence with almoſt every vice; but 
had he tamely ſubmitted to the government of an 
ambitious prelate and an artful monk, all his faults 
had been 13 and his virtues diſplayed with 
the ſpecious varniſh of monaſtic eloquence. 


PM 4:4 ©. 
Edgar, who before the death of his 


brother Edwy had obtained the ſove- A. D. 959- 


reignty, aſcended the throne before he was ſeven- 
teen years of age, and the furname given him of the 
Peaceable, 
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Peaceable, becauſe his reign was undiſturbed by 


any commotions foreign or domeſtic. It was prin- 


cipally to his great P both by ſea and 


land that he owed his ſecurity. He quartered a 
ſtrong body of regulars in the north, to keep the 
mutinous Northumbrians in ſubjection, and to re- 
pel thoſe of the Scots, while a powerful navy 
guarded the coaſts; which had orders from time to 
time to make the circuit of his dominions. The 
foreign Danes did not dare to approach a country 
that appeared in ſuch a poſture of defence; and the 
domeilic Danes ſaw if they engaged in a rebellion, 
it would be attended with inevitable deſtruction. 
The kings of Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the Iſle 
of Man acknowledged him for their ſovereign; and 
on a viſit he made to Cheſter, he is ſaid to have 
been rowed in his barge on the river Dee, by eight 
tributary kings. 1 

Nothing tended more to the tranquillity of Ed- 
gar's reign than his patronage of the monks ; for 
the voice of the people was always. in their fa- 
vour, ſo that they could foment inſurrections, or 
preſerve the public peace almoſt at their plea- 
ture. : 
— His liherality to theſe eccleſiaſtics exceeded all 
bounds of diſcretion. He is ſaid to have founded 
more than forty monaſteries, and repaired many 
others. The recompence of theſe favours was the 
quiet poſſeſſion of his crown, and the name of ſaint 
conferred after his death, 

He changed the tribute of the Welſh into three 
hundred wolves heads, the kingdoin being then 
infeſted with wolves, and pardoned all crimes com- 


mitted before a certain period, on condition the 


criminals ſhould produce a certain number of the 
tongues of thoſe animals; an expedient that pro- 
duced ſuch diligence in hunting and deſtroying 
them, that they have not been ſeen ſince in this 
iſland, | 

He was alſo ſevere againſt corrupt magiſtrates, 
inflicting exemplary puniſhment on ſuch as were 
guilty of mal-prattices; and the better to enſure 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, he made an annual 
circuit through the different parts of his dominions; 
yet in his private life he is ſaid to have been very 
licentious ; for though by permiſſion of the pope he 
ſummoned a general council, in which the ſecular 
clergy were accuſed of many irregularities in order 
to beſtow theꝭr benefices on the monks ; he himſelf 
at the ſame time carried off a nun from her con- 
vent by force, whoſe name was Wilfrid, and even 
committed violence on her perſon. 

Being on a viſit at the houſe of a nobleman near 
Andover, and ſeeing his daughter, he became ſo en- 
flamed with her beauty, that he inſiſted on having 
his inclination immediately indulged, by fleeping 
with her that very night. The mother of the young 
lady, knowing the impetuoſity of the king's tem- 
per, pretended a ready ſubmiſſion to his will, but 
in order to preſerve the honour of .her daughter, 
- prevailed on a waiting\woman to ſupply her place, 
When the return of light diſcovered the deceit, the 
king appeared not diſſatisfied with what had hap- 
pened, and transferred his love to the good natured 
damſel, who was called Elfleda the Fair. She be- 
came his favourite miſtreſs, whom he kept till his 
marriage with the beautiful Elfrida, the following 
particulars of whom have been related by molt 
writers of credit. & 

Elfrida, daughter of Olgar earl of Devonſhire, 
was univerſally reputed the greateſt beauty in the 
kingdom. The fame of her charms had even been 
communicated to Edgar, who reſolved if they 
ſhould prove an{werable to report to raiſe her to 
his throne. In order to inform himſelf of the 
truth, he ordered Athelwold his favourite upon a 
viſit to her parents, charging him to be very parti- 


an 2 br 


| daughter's accompliſhments. 


Jution of ſacrificing his fidelity to his love. 


n 


cular in the account he ſhould bring him of their 
Athelwold in exe— 
cuting this commiſſion was ſeized with a- violent 
paſſion for Elfrida, and inſtantly took a weak reſo. 
Upon 
his return he therefore told the king, that the hioh 
quality and riches of Elfrida had been the foun. 
dation of public fame, and that her charms would 
have been overlooked in a woman of an inferior 
ſtation. Having thus diverted the king from his 
delign, he ſome time after took an opportunity of 
renewing the ſubject, and obſerved to Edgar that 
though her birth and fortune had not produced in 
him the ſame illuſion as in others with reſpect to 
her beauty, yet he thought upon the whole the 
would be an advantageous ack for himfelf. Ed- 
gar, pleaſed with the means of. eſtabliſhing his fa- 
vourite's fortune, not only perſuaded him to execute 
his purpoſe, but ſupported his ſucceſs by recom- 
mendations to Elfrida's parents, and ſoon after 
Athelwold was ggade happy by marrying the lady; 
but dreading 6 of his mean artifice, he 
confined her in his caſtle in the country, nor would 
allow her the uſual ceremony of appearing at court, 
with the hope of preventing her ever being ſeen by 
Edgar. But this prince having by ſome of his 
courtiers been informed of the truth, paid Athehxold 
a viſit at his caſtle, when he was ſo enchantedHhith 
the beauty of Elfrida, who notwithſtanding heuſ- 
band's entreaties to the contrary, uſed every art to 
ſet off her charms, that he reſolved to take ven- 
geance on his favourite, who had deluded him by an 
act of baſeneſs of the moſt flagrant kind. For this 
purpoſe he took Athelwold under pretence of hunt- 
Ing into a wood, where drawing him aſide from his 
attendants he ſtabbed him with his own hand, and 
was ſoon after publicly married to Elfrida. This 
lady to expiate her crime in being the occaſion of 
her huſband's death, or moft likely to ingratiate 
herſelf with the monks, eſtabliſhed on the ſpot 
where his blood was ſpilt a ſociety of nuns to pray 
for his ſoul, A very different kind of puniſhment 
this than what had been inflicted on the unhappy 
Edwy and his beloved Elgiva. 

The monks, in the hiſtory of this king's reign, 
have given us rather a fulſome panegyric on his 
6 242 than a regular ſeries of actions. If the 
enriching churches and monaſteries may be con- 
ſidered as cardinal virtues, Edgar certainly poſ- 
ſeſſed them in a high degree; and on this baſis 
alone his ſanctity is ſounded. However without” 
employing the pen of adulation, we may with ſtrict 
truth obſerve, that few princes in thoſe turbulent 
times enjoyed ſo long an interval of tranquillity; 
to obtain which he took the moſt prudent methods, 
His political conduct particularly in preventing in- 
vaſions, have given a real luſtre to his character. 
His laws for the preſervation of civil happineſs are 
equally admirable. His court was admired for its 
hoſpitality, and was generally filled with a con- 
courſe of foreigners, who were charmed with his 
elegance, magnificence, and politeneſs. He ex- 
tended his liberality in a bountiful manner to men 
of genius and learning, Ever attentive to the trade 
of his ſubjects, he regulated the coin of the king- 
dom, and took care that it ſhould be of a proper 
ſtandard, in order to ſupport the credit of the na- 
tion in foreign markets. He alſo reduced the 
weights and meaſures to one ſtandard. 

After enjoying a peaceable reign of ſixteen 
years, and in the thirty-third of his age, Edgar 
died in 975, and was buried at Glaſtonbury. By 
his firſt wife the daughter of earl Ordmer, he had 
a ſon named Edward, who ſucceeded him on the 
throne; and by his ſecond wife Elfrida, he had a 
ſon called Ethelred, who ſucceeded to Edward. 


| He had likewiſe a natural daughter by the nun 
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1 whoſe name was Editha, highly extolle 4 
on account of her piety. 


| 
EDWARD the MARTYR 


Edward the Martyr, who was only 
A. D. 975. fifteen years of age, aſcended 2 
throne by the influence of Dunſtan, to whoſe power 
and favour he was indebted for a ſceptre; for a 
ſtrong party had been formed againſt him by the | 
intrigues YT his ſtep-mother the fair Elfrida, who, | 
under pretence that he was illegitimate, endeavoured | 
to raiſe her own ſon Ethelred to the throne ; but 
Dunſtan, with the principal nobles, - declaring in 
favour of Edward's title, this prince was anointed 
nd crowned at Kingſton in Surry. Dunſtan, hay- 
ing thus carried his point, determined to keep the 
onks in their benefices, and exerted to this end 
the king's authority in their favour; thus, in a 
manner, taking the government into his own 


— 


— 


been performed at his tomb; a circumſtance by no 
means remarkable, when we conſider how great a 
friend the king had been to the monks, who cauſed 
him to be canonized and honoured with the title of 
martyr, though his murder had not the leaſt rela- 
tion to any religious opinions. 

Elfrida, either ſtung with remorſe, or to prevent 
the impending ſtorm that threatened to overwhelm 
her, built ſeveral monaſteries, and ſubmitted to 
many penances ; but notwithſtanding all her out- 
ward ſigns of contrition, whether real or affected, 
ſhe continued till the day of her death in obſcurity, 
nor could ever retrieve the good opinion of the 
people. | | 

The murder of Fdward happened in the 
third year of his reign. It is faid, that after 
this tragical event, Dunſtan offered the ſoye- 
reignty to Editha, the natural daughter of Ed- 


gar, who was abbeſs at the convent of Wilton; 


but conſcious of the defect in her own title, and 


ands. a k 

But as the declarations of a prince in his mi- 
nority, and wholly at the devotion of Dunſtan, 
-ould carry with it the moſt glaring marks of ſuſ- 
jicion, recourſe was had to ſome pious frauds, be- 
ieved by the populace to be real miracles. At one 
ime Dunſtan declared he had received a real reve- 
lion from heaven in favour of the monks; at 
nothèr, he made a crucifix ſpeak to the ſame pur- 
poſe ; and, on a third occaſion, he contrived matters 
o, that the floor of the hall where the aſſembly 
as met ſunk down, and great numbers were cruſh- 
Wd to death; but the beam which ſupported Dun- 
ia ſtood firm, and the prelate remained unhurt in 
e midſt of the general ſlaughter, 


Theſe impoſtures were interpreted by a deluded, 
gnorant people, indiſputable deciſions in favour of 
e celibacy of the clergy, and no farther oppoſition 
as made to the deſign of extending it over the 
hole kingdom. i E 
Soon after Edward's acceſſion to the throne, 
Ifrida retired, with her ſon, to Corfecaſtle, in 
orſetſhire. All animoſities between her and the 
ing in appearance, ſeemed to have been entirely 
gotten. On the part of Edward, this reconci- 
ation was real; but Elfrida nurſed in ſecret the 
ry of revenge, and waited only for a favourable 
pportunity to execute her horrid deſign. ' 
Edward, who poſſeſſed the moſt - amiable in- 
cence of manners,' as his own intentions 
ere pure, harboured not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
others. Though his ſtep- mother had oppoſed 
Ws acccfion, he always treated her with re- 
et, and on all occaſions expreſſtd the moſt ten- 
er affection towards his brother. Returning one 
y from hunting near the ſeat of his mother-in- 
„he embraced that opportunity of paying her 
Vip, unattended by any of his retinue. When 
rived at the caſtle, he was received with every 
ternal mark of affection by Elfrida, who invited 
m very courteoully to alight; but finding him in 
hurry to be gone, inſiſted upon his drinking a cup 
wine as he fat on horſeback. The young prince 
mplied with her requeſt; but while he was hold- 
g the cup to his lips, a ſervant of Elfrida's, 
om ſhe had prepared to execute her horrid pur- 
fe, came behind him and ſtabbed him in the 
ck. The 'wounded prince clapped r to his 
re; but ſoon becoming faint with loſs of blood, 
fell froin the ſaddle, and his foot ſticking in one 
the ſtirrups, he was dragged along till he ex- 
ed. The ſervants of Elfrida followed Edward 
the track of blood, and finding the body terribly 
laced, they threw. it into a well, where it was 
nd by Edward's ſervants, and buried privately 
areham in Dorſetſhire, whence it was removed 
the monaſtery of Shafteſbury, founded by Altred 
Great, where many miracles were ſaid to have 


* 


terrified at the deplorable fate of her brother Ed- 
ward, ſhe refuſed the offer, whereupon Dunſtan 


crowned Ethelred, who was then in the twelfth year 
of his age. 


ann . 


Ethelred II. was the only ſurvivin 
heir of the regal line. His — A. P. 978. 
reign was continually diſturbed by the invaſions of 
the Danes, who now, after a long interval, renewed 
their attempts againſt this iſland, - Theſe were at 


at length ſo ſudden, and frequent, that the people 
began to be diſpirited, and the troops were harraſſed 


by marching from place to place to repel them. 
In the mean time the erelit of the monks declin- 
ed at a rapid rate. The king was no friend to 
theſe hypocritical: impoſtors. Three biſhops, their 
rofeſſed champions, died. Dunſtan departing this 
ife, was deteſted by the very people, who, in his 
life-time, had ' honoured him as the firſt of ſaints ; 
and it is thought public odium contributed to 
ſhorten his days. 5 
The Danes, before they attempted A. D 
a general invaſion, by way of trial, “ 991. 
landed in ſeven veſſels near Southampton, ravaged 


* 


the country, and departed with impunity. Six 


years after they made another attempt in the weſt 
with like ſucceſs. This year a large body of them, 
under the command of Juſtin and Guthmund, de- 
barked at Ipſwich in Suffolk, when Brithnock, 


duke of Eaſt Anglia, marched to oppoſe them, 


whom they defeated and ſlew, and then carried 
the terror of their arms through all the circumja- 
cent country. Ethelred, in this extremity, adopt- 
ed the ill-· judged policy of bribing the enemy, and 
gave them ten thouſand pounds to depart the king- 
dom., This diſgraceful expedient induced the Danes 
to appear the next year on the eaſtern coaſt, in 
hopes, either of obtaining more money, or of ſub- 
duing an indolent people who had not courage to 
defend themſelves. But at this time the Engliſh 
determined to aſſemble a fleet at London, capable 
of wing battle to the enemy. This prudent mea- 
ure was rendered unſucceſsful by the treachery of 
Alfric, duke of Mercia. The king's council had 
formed a plan for ſurrounding and deſtroying the 
Daniſh fleet in the harbour ; on which the traitor 
privately informed the Danes of their * and 
in the night before the engagement deſerted to 
them with a ſquadron under his command. Ethel- 
red, enraged at his perfidy, apprehended his ſon 
Alfgar, and cruelly ordered his eyes to be put out; 
yet, notwithſtanding Alfric's treachery, and the re- 
ſentinent it might have been ſuppoſed he would har- 
bour at the indignity offered to his ſon, the court had 
the folly to intruſt him again with the government 
of Mercia, x 


Sweyn, 


'A. D. 993- 
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Sweyn, king of Denmark, and 
Olaus, king of Norway, being now 
well acquainted with the defenceleſs ſtate of Eng- 
land, made ſeveral deſcents with a formidable ar- 
mament. They made incurſions into Kent, Suſſex, 
and Hampſhire. They ravaged Durham and York- 
ſhire without oppoſition, Banbury was deſtroyed ; 
Lindeſey laid waſte; and the Nagthumbrians, 
though deſcended from the Danes, were obliged 
either to join the invaders, or be plundered. A 
powerful army was raiſed to put a ſtop to their 
cruel depredations ; but, in a general engagement, 
the Engliſh were abandoned by Frena, Frithegiſt, 
and Godwin, their three leaders, all of them de- 
ſcended from the Danes Pwhich deſertion occaſioned 
a ſhameful flight. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, theſe invaders ſoon 
after entered the Thames, in ninety-four veſſels, 
and laid ſiege to London; but the brave citizens 
made a bold defence, and obliged them, they 
having loſt a great number of men, to rfiake a 
haſty retreat. In this national diſtreſs, recourſe was 
again had to negociation, in which the Danes 
agreed to quit the kingdom on receiving ſixteen 
thouſand pounds. The terms were complied with 
by Ethelred, and the enemy returned to their own 
country. Olaus, who had embraced Chriſtianity, 
obſerved religiouſly the conditions of the treaty, 


| 


nor ever after attempted to interrupt the tranquillity | 


of the nation. * 3 * 
e interval o ace, purchaſe 
A. P. 997 by this infamous K Fon of no 
long duration. New armies of Daniſh pirates ap- 
peared in the Sevefn, under different leaders. 
They ravaged Wales, Cornwall, and Devon. Then 
returning to Briſtol channel, they penetrated into 
the country by the Avon, carrying fire and ſword 
into Dorſetſhire. The next year, having changed 
the ſeat of war, they entered the Thames, and laid 
ſiege to Rocheſter, near which place they defeated 
the Kentiſh men in a pitched battle. Theſe, and 
other ſucceſsful inroads, which were always at- 
tended with ſlaughter, fire, and devaſtation, drove 


Ethelred to his uſual reſource, that of meanly pur- 
| chaſing a temporary peace with money; but the 


pirates now riſing in their demands, required the 
ayment of twenty-four thouſand pounds, to which 
thelred and his council imprudently ſubmitted. 
This ſum was levied on the people by a tax, which 
afterwards was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Dane- 
gelt. | 


A. D. 1000. my procured the Engliſh another ſhort 
interval of repoſe, they made not the leaſt uſe of 
it for the purpoſe of ſelf-defence. Ethelred in- 
deed was now convinced, that unleſs ſome expe- 
dient could be found to check the rapid progreſs of 
the Danes, the whole kingdom muſt ſubmit to 
the yoke. of ſlavery. He therefore determined to 
ſtrengthen himſelf, by forming an alliance with 
ſome foreign power. 
were diſpatched to Richard II. duke of Noxgmandy, 
to demand his ſiſter Emma in marriage for Ethelred. 
The propoſals were accepted by Richard, and that 
232 remarkable for her beauty, arrived in 
England, where the nuptials were celebrated with 
the utmoſt magnificence. | 

This alliance might have been productive of 
happy conſequences, had not the king fol- 
lowed the advice of perſons - who had often 
betrayed him, and who, under -the pretext of 


an inviolable attachment to his perſon, laboured 


to complete his ruin. Ethelred wanted capa- 
city to perceive the 1 tendency of their 
advice, who prompted him to engage in a project 
that overwhelmed his people with miſery, and en- 
tailed eternal infamy on his memory. This was 
nothing leſs than a general maſſacre of all the 


3 


Though the departure of the ene · 


With this view ambaſſadors 


ſhe told her inhuman murderers, that her murder 


— —— 


Danes in England, except thoſe poſſeſſed of Eaſt 
Anglia and Northumberland, who where too nume. 
rous to be murdered by the few Engliſh reſiding 
in thoſe counties. The orders given on this horriq 
occaſion were circulated with ſuch ſecrecy, that the 
miſerable victims received not the leaſt intimation 
of the dreadful ſentence that hung over their heads 
It was put in execution on the feſtival of St. Brice 
being the thirteenth of November, which fell on 2 
Sunday, a day on which the Danes uſually bathed 
themſelves. They were maſſacred with ſuch cir. 
cumſtances of brutality, as are too ſhocking to he 
related in the ear of ſoft humanity. Neither age 
nor ſex were ſpared. Chriſtians and Pagans ſuffereq 
the ſame fate. No diſtinction was made between 
innocence and guilt; all alike indiſcriminately fell 
victim to Saxon brutality. Even the famous Gy. 
nilda was numbered among the ſlain. This ſiſter 
of the king of Denmark having long lived in 
England, had embraced the Chriſtian religion, and 
was married to Paling, an Engliſh nobleman 
When her brother Sweyn withdrew his forces fron 
England, ſhe became an hoſtage for his duly per. 
forming the conditions of the treaty. She had al. 
ways conducted herſelf with the greateſt prudence 
Her actions were ſtrictly conformable to her religiou; 
profeſſions, But neither amiable manners, good. 
neſs of heart, nor exemplary virtue, had payyer to 
ſave her. She was devoted to periſh, with her 
friends, by the barbarous orders of a timorous 
monarch. Nor — her death ſufficient to fatisfy 
the thirſt for blood in the breaſt of ſuch inhuman 
ſavages. Cruelty was added to barbarity. Her huſ. 
band and children were murdered before her 
eyes, and then ſhe herſelf ſuffered the ſame fate. 
T his ſweet innocent-betrayed, while under the mur. 
dering hand of her butchers, neither fear not 
timidity ; not a feature in her countenance wa 
diſtorted ; and, in almoſt the agonies of death, 


would involve the kingdom in the moſt dreadful 
calamities. Never were prophetic words more 
completely fulfilled; and never did a barbarous 
policy prove more fatal to its authors. Some of 
the Danes, inſtead of flying to the churches 
ſtained with human blood, took refuge on board z 
veſſel; and failing to Denmark, carried the dread- 
ful news to Sweyn, who, juſtly tranſported with 
rage, determined: to- revenge the death of his ſiſter 
with implacable fury, and devoted the iſland to 
deſtruction. The whole nation of Denmark wa 
* * with the ſame ſpirit of reſentment. 
e embarked a powerful army on 

board three hundred fail of ſhips. A. P. roh 
Cornwall firſt felt the effects of his fury. The cit 
of Exeter next fell into his hands; the place wal 
laid in aſhes, and the inhabitants treated with Go- 
thic barbarity. Ethelred now finding his crown 
in danger, aſſembled a large army ; but duke 
Alfric, who. was intruſted with the command, 
feigning ſickneſs, ' refuſed to lead the forces agaial 
the Danes, till they were diſpirited, and in a ſhon 
time diſſipated. Alfric ſoon after died, and Edric, 
who was no leſs a traitor, ſucceeded him in the 
government of Mercia, and the command of tht 
Engliſh army. The ſoldiers demanded to be let 
immediately againſt the Danes; but Edric ordert 
a retreat, which was conducted in fo careleſs 
manner, that the enemy fell upon the rear of tl 
Engliſh, and put the whole army to flight. Thk 
king ſeeing his territories reduced to the utmo 
deſolation, to which were added the miſeries ft 
famine, ſubmitted in 1007 to purchaſe a peace, . 
the payment of thirty thouſand pounds. From thi 
eriod we read of nothing but the treachery d 

dric in repeated inſtances ; the ſacking of cities 
the burning of towns; and ſccnes of the mol 
complicated diſtreſs viſible in every part of tif 
| Kingdon 
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fon e, prevailed univerſally) At length the only 


i ught moſt eligible, was to purchaſe 
. and infamous peace for che ſum 
ab tore). Ligbe thouſand pounds. Yer this did not 
being them the ſhort repoſe they expected; for the 
Danes, regardleſs of their engagements, continued 
their wanton cruelties. They even obliged the 
county of Kent alone to pay them eight thouſand 

ounds, and murdered the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
for refuſing to countenance this demand. - 
In this ſtate of deplorable miſery 
A. D. 1014. the Engliſh nobility, as their laſt and 
only reſource, ſubmitted to the conqueror. They 
ſwore allegiance to Sweyn, and delivered hoſtages 
for their good behaviour. Ethelred no leſs afraid 
of the treachery. of his own ſubjects than of the 
enemy, fled into Normandy, where he had before 
ſent Emma his queen, with Alfred and Edward 
their two ſons. Richard H. received his unhappy 
gueſts with marks of affection, that reflect honour 
on his character. | | 
The Engliſh now ſunk under a heavy load of 
miſery. -They brooded in ſilence over their miſ- 
fortunes, and gave themſelves up a prey to deſ- 
ndency. The Dane was a ſtranger to compaſſion. 
n his L breaſt humanity pleaded in vain 
the cauſe of the, people. But the triumph of this 
brutal tyrant was of a ſhort date ; for he died ſud- 
denly in leſs than fix weeks after Ethelred had left 
the kingdom. 27 
The nobles and prelates, hoping their king had 
learned in the ſchool of adverſity a perfect know- 
ledge of his paſt errors, ſent a deputation, requeſt- 
ing him to take again poſſeſſion of his throne. 
Ethelred, pleaſed with this teſtimony of the affec- 


tion of his people, promiſed to redreſs all their 


grievances, and to exert his whole power in defence 
of his country ; but on his return he diſcovered the 
fame incapacity, cowardice and credulity, by which 
he had been ſo often fatally miſled. He even 
liſtened to the inſinuations of that traitor Edric, 


againſt Sigefert and Morcaz, two of his principal | 
Edric 


nobles and faithful adherents in Mercia. 
invited them to his houſe, where he cauſed them to 
be murdered ; and Ethelred ſhared the infamy of 
this action by confiſcating their eſtates, and putting 
the widow of Sigefert into a convent, Prince Ed- 
mund, the king's eldeſt ſon, paying her a viſit there, 
fell in love with her, and married her ſoon after, 
without having requeſted his father's conſent, 

At this time Canute, the ſon and 
cceſſor of Sweyn, became as terrible 
to the Engliſh as his father had been. Having 
terminated the troubles in Denmark, he embarked 
his army, and landed without oppoſition on the 
coaſt of Weſſex. He put on ſhore at Sandwich all 
the Engliſh hoſtages, . barbarouſly cut off 
their hands and noſes; after which he ranſacked the 
eaſtern coaſt with mercileſs fury. His next expe- 
dition was againſt the counties of Wilts, Dorſet, 
and Somerſet; where the horrid depredations 
that were committed raiſed ſuch a general 
alarm in the nation, that Edmund, the eldeſt 
fon of Ethelred, collected a conſiderable body of 
troops in the north, while the perfidious Edric 
levied a number of forces in Mercia, The two 
generals led the army dire&ly againſt the invaders 
of their country. Had Edric been faithful, in all 
probability Canute had been defeated. But ſin- 
cerity had nothing to do with this monſter in hu- 
man ſhape; who formed a deſign of taking away 
the life of Edmund, or to deliver him into the hands 
of the enemy. Fortunately for this prince the plot 


A. D. 1015. ſu 


was made known to him, juſt as the troops were 


making preparations for an engagement, A retreat 


now became abſolutely neceſſary ; and Edric find- 
Bo, | | ts 
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x chery among the nobles ; difſen- | ing his perfidy detected, deſerted to Canute. Ed 
kingdom. 3 and deſpondency in the | mund now made ſome fruitleſs excurſions in th 


north, and then returned to London, where | 
found every thing in confuſion by tlie death of the 
king, who after an inglorious reign of near thirty- 
eight years expired, in the fiftieth year gf his age. 
By his firſt wife Elgiva, he had Edmund, who 


ſucceeded him; Athelſtan, who died an infant; and 


Edwy, who was murdered by order of Canute. He 
had alſo three daughters, Edgiva married to an Eng- 
liſh earl ; Edgitha to the traitor Edric, duke of Mer- 
cia; and the third named Edgina, who was eſpouſed 
to Uthred, earl of Northumberland. By his ſecond 
wife Emma, he had two ſons, Alfred and Edward ; 
and a daughter named Gada. The ſons were im- 
mediately after their father's death conveyed by their 
mother into Normandy. The daughter was mar- 
ried firſt to Walter earl of Mantes, and afterwards 
to Euſtace earl of Bologne. 

Ethelred poſſeſſed few if any of thoſe virtues that 
add luſtre to a crown, If we conſider his youth it 
1s not to be wondered at, that he ſhould be withour 
learning and without experience ; but he had nei- 
ther genius, capacity, nor courage ; and his cruelty 
in maſſacring the Danes has ſtained his charaQter 
with indelible infamy. His whole conduct was a 
ſeries of indolence, irreſolution, timidity, and weak- 
neſs. At the beginning of his reign his inactivity 
involved his country in misfoftunes, and his attach- 
ment to an/infamous traitor completed its diſtreſs ; 
and if his abilitics in time of peace were unequal 
to the taſk of governing the kingdom, little could 
be expected from his lazineſs and inactivity in times 
of danger. 


EDMUND II. 


Edmund II. ſurnamed Ironſide, A.D 6 
from his great ſtrength of body, had . 101“. 
he not been cut off in the prime of his youth, would 


probably have equalled the moſt jlluſtrious of his 


predeceſſors. On his acceſſion he had to contend 
with a formidable rival in the perſon of Canute, 
who was already in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of 
the kingdom, and upon the death of Ethelred had 
beſieged London, But the intrepid citizens de- 
fended their city with ſuch obſtinacy, and made fo 
many ſucceſsful ſallies, that the king of Denmark 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, after having loſt a 
conſiderable part of his army. Edmund was at this 
time in Weſſex, whither Canute marched with a 
view of gaining a victory by ſurprize. The two 
armies met at Penne, in Somerſetſhire, where an ob- 
ſtinate battle was fought, in which Edmund proved 
victorious. The two kings ſeemed now determined 
to end the conteſt by one deciſive engagement. 
Edmund waited ſome time on the borders of Wilt- 
ſhire, and when Canute appeared, both parties be- 
gan their neceſſary preparations. The ardent deſire 
of victory which the commanders manifeſted in- 


ſpired their troops with martial enthuſiaſm. The — 


armies engaged and continued fighting till night 
put an end to their furious attacks, Early in the 


morning the engagement was renewed, when each 


ſide gave aſtoniſhing proofs of undaunted valour. 


Edmund having penetrated far into the ranks of the 


enemy, they began to give way; but the traitor 
Edric revived their ardour, by ſevering the head of 
one Oſmer a ſoldier, whofe features bore a ſtrong 
reſemblance to thoſe of Edmund. Having placed 
this on the point of a ſpear, he expoſed it to the 
view of the Engliſh, calling upon them to beheld 
the head of their king. Edmund obſerved the 
conſternatioff®of his troops, but though he took off 
his helmet, and rode through their ranks, yer this 
trifling incident obliged him to leave the victory 
for that day undecided. However Canute, not 
willing to ſtand the trial of a third aſſault, quitted 
the * in the night, and embarking his forces on 


board 


\ 
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The two kings ſtood oppoſite each other, but 
neither gave the ſignal to engage. In the interval 
of this ſolemn and momentous pauſe, the nobilir 
of both parties interpoſed, and obliged their kings; 

to compromiſe the diſpute by agreeing to a partition 
of the kingdom. A treaty was in conſequence con. 
cluded, wherein it was ſtipulated by mutual agree. 
ment, that all the country ſouthward of the Thames 
with London and part of Eſſex, ſhould continue 
under the regal authority of Edmund, and that the 
northern diviſions of Mercia, Eaft Anglia, and 
Northumberland, with all thoſe places which he 


board his veſſels in the Thames, proceeded towards 
London, intending to renew the ſiege of that city. 
Edric apprehending that if Canute ſhould be 
vinquithed! he could expect little favour from 
the conqueror, repaired to the camp of Edmund, 
whoſe mercy he implored under the appearance of 
the moſt ſincere contrition; binding himſelf by the 
moſt ſolemn oarhs, to the obſervance of every duty 
of a faithful ſubject towards his king; and by his | 
artful conduct this hypocritical traitor ſo worked 
upon the liberal mind of his prince, that he granted 
him an unconditional pardon, expecting that his | 
own party would be ftrengthened in the acquiſition I} had entirely fubdued, ſhould be ceded to Canute, 
of a man, whoſe loſs might at the ſame time tend to About a month after this remarkable event, another 
_ diſtreſs his enemy. | e of a nature almolt too ſhocking for the 
The Engliſh monarch having now formed a re- tender feelings of humanity to hear related. Alas! 
ſolution of bringing the Danes to a deciſive battle, the tender plant of Engliſh liberty was in a moment 
led his forces to Aſhdown in Eſſex, where a deſpe- If blaſted by the malignant breath of treachery. Ed. 
rate engagement enſued. The Engliſh forces had i mund, the gallant, active, generous and brave Ed. 
every reaſon to expect a complete victory, when the I mund, was murdered by Edric, his brother-in-lay, 
inſidious Edric integrupted the glorious ſucceſs that || This vile traitor, this complete villain, corrupted 
was juſtly due to the brave Edmund. The traitor If two of the king's chamberlains, and employed them 
obſerving that the Danes were ſtruck with diſmay, I to commit the barbarous, horrid deed ; and imme— 
made a ſignal for the diviſion under his command ff diately upon the commiſſion of che fact, carried the 
to retreat, thus opening a paſſage for the enemy, || news himſelf to the Daniſh monarch, with every ex- 
who threw the Engliſh into ſuch conſternation and I preſſion of joy in his countenance. Canute, though 
diſorder, that the utmoſt efforts of Edmund to rally I} ſhocked exceedingly, thought it prudent to diſſem. 
his forces proved ineffectual; and in a ſhort time his ble his ſentiments; he even promiſed to exalt him 
army was entirely defeated. This overthrow was If above all other lords in his kingdom; a promiſe 
the more fatal by the loſs of Elfric, the courageous |} which the king afterwards punctually pe emed, 
Ulfkettle, and a great number of other nobility. for he cauſed the head of that infamous ruffian to be 
However Edmund was ſoon capable of again diſ- 1 cut off; and to be fixed upon one of the 
puting the field, having with the utmoſt alacrity || higheſt gates of London. | 
\ recruited his forces at Glouceſter. Canute was | Edmund was aſſaſſinated at Oxford, A. D - 
aſtoniſhed to ſce this brave prince appearing in the I after a reign of leſs than a year, and *** 017. 
face of his army with undaunted intrepidity, and m his death made way for the ſucceſſion of Canute to 
knowing his laſt triumph was owing chiefly to || the government of the whole kingdom. By bis 
treachery, he was alarmed for the conſequences. I wife Algitha, he had two ſons, Edmund and I'd 
Indeed both armies ſeemed unwilling to engage. II ward; and a natural ſon whole name was Edwy, 


N 
D A013 HM N 26: 
CANUTE, HAROLD, 4 HARDICANUTE. 


Canute's pretended claim to the crown, and his attempt upon the lives of the two ſons of Edmund Ironſide— lit 
employment in times of tranquillity—His *eurney to Rome, death, and charatter—Is ſucceeded by his ſon Harold, 
ſurnamed Harefoot—The murder of prince Ah ved, the maſt memorable tranſaion in this king's reighn— 
Hardicanute ſucceeds him Prince Edward lays an accuſation againſt earl Godwin, who prevents the conſequencei 
by a magnificent preſent to the x ing Inſtances of Haraicanute's crugtty— Dies of a ſurfeit, in the third year of 
bis reign, 1041. * 


a © 4 N WT x | the whole kingdom of England, and afterwards 
55 ; . WEE” N | crowned with great ſolemnity. | 

A add | bs order to cover his ufurpation || But though in this Canute had ſucceeded to his 
. with plauſible pretences, he ſum- || wiſhes, he was purſuaded the Engliſh would embrace 

moned a general aſſembly of the nobility and clergy, || the firſt favourable opportunity of placing a de- 

before whom he claimed the ſucceſſion, in violation || ſcendant of Edmund on the throne of his anceltors. 

of the right of the two minors, Edwin and Edward, He therefore had the young princes conveyed to the 

by virtue of the late treaty, which he pretended to court of Sweden, with private letters intimating his 


interpret in ſuch a manner as implied, that the ſur- intention of having them aſſaſſinated, But the 
vivor ſhould inherit the dominions of the deceaſed, || Swediſh monarch, ſhocked at the thought of com- 
without any regard to the children of either. I mitting fo horrid a crime, and willing to avoid the 


The nobles looked on each other with evident ſigns || reſentment of Canute, ſent the young princes {c- 
of aſtoniſhment, and in reply told him, that they || cretly to Solomon, king of Hungary, who received 
would willingly conſent to his reigning over them || the intended victims Kindly, and gave them an 
as guardian to Edmund's eldeſt fon, But Canute education ſvitable to their birth. Edwin the eldeſt 


refuſed the crow upon ſuch a conditiogal and pre- died ſoon after; but his brother Edward married 
carious tenure, inſiſting on a full confirmation of his || Agatha daughter of the emperor Henry II. 
claim. Sic volo, fic jubeo, er flat pro ratione veluntas, || But the ſons of Edmund were not the only per- 


« his will was law.” Nor had any one honeſty or ſons Canute. thought proper to remove for his"ow! 
courage enough to oppoſe It, Hereupon all with |} ſecurity. Several among the principal nobility ol 
one voice acknowledged his title, and having ſworn || whom he had entertained a jealouſy, were ſacrificed 


allegiance to him, he was proclaimed ſovereign of ] to his ſafety, With theſe the traitor Edric ſuffere! 
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the juſt puniſhment due to his enormous crimes. * 


ing deprived the Engliſh of thoſe leaders 
_ 4 1 to their antient kings, he re- 
ſolved by the impartiality, of his. adminiſtration. to 
reconcile them to his government. To this end 
he ſent back to Denmark all his followers whom he 
could ſafely ſpare, reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms, and 
in the diſtribution of juſtice, made no diſtinction 
between Danes and Engliſh. | 
An obſtacle now preſented itſelf which required 
licy rather than force to remove. Richard duke 
of Normandy, who had given protection to Alfred 
and Edward, two ſons of Ethelred, was diſpoſed to 
ſupport their claim to the crown of England, and 
fitted out a great armament in order to place them 
on the throne; but his fleet having been diſperſed 
by a ſtorm, Canute politically took that opportunity 
to ſend an embaſly to Richard, demanding his ſiſter 
Emma in marriage, widow of Ethelred II. and offer- 
ing his own ſiſter Heſtritha to the Norman prince. 
The propoſals were accepted, and the double mar- 
riage cemented their friendſhip. Such meaſures 
conciliated the affections of the Engliſh.” Canute 
was no longer conſidered as an uſurper. The two 
nations became one people, and tranquil happineſs 
ſucceeded a long ſeries of calamitous troubles. A 
| war having broke out between the Danes and Swedes, 
Canute found it neceſſary to viſit his hereditary 
dominions that were threatened with deſtruction. A 
body of Engliſh troops were ſhipped for this expe- 
dition under the command of earl Godwin; who 
performed a ſignal action, by which he | cr the 
friendſhip of his ſovereign, and laid the foundation 
of the immenſe fortune he afterwards acquired. 
Being ſtationed near the Swediſh camp, and obſerv- 
ing a favourable opportunity, he attacked the enemy 
in cle night, threw them into diſorder, and purſuing 
his advantage, obtained a complete victory. In the 
morning Canute petceiving one part of the Engliſh 
camp deſerted, en i thoſe diſaffected troops had 
cone over to the enemy, but was agreeably ſurprized 
to find they were in purſuit of the Swedes, whom 
they had defeated. Charmed with this Fee 
piece of ſervice, he loaded the Engliſh with favours, 
and beſtowed his ſiſter in marriage upon earl God- 


win, whom he ever after treated with the greateſt 


regard. 4 

„He landed in Norway at the head 
A. D. 2636. & 8 powerful army, and expelling 
Olaus, kept poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Thus be- 
ing king of England, Denmark, and Norway, he 
may be conſidered the greateſt monarch of his time. 
On his return into England he was received by the 
people with every demonſtration of joy; and his 
courtiers carried their adulation to an extravagant 
height, of which the following inſtance has been re- 
corded by moſt hiſtorians. One day as he was 
walking on the ſea ſhore at Southampton, his flat- 
terers took occaſion to compare his power with-that 
of the Deity ; upon which he ordered a chair to be 
placed on the beach near the tide, which was then 


flowing apace ; and ſitting down with a command- 
ing tone of voice he thus addreſſed the ocean: 
Thou, O ſea, art a part of my dominions, and the 
land whereon I fit is mine: my orders were never 
broke with impunity. I therefore command thee 
not to come any further, nor preſume to wet the 
feet of thy ſovereign.” But regardleſs of the royal 
mandate, the ſea continued its uſual courſe, and 
waſhed him with its waves. Upon which he aroſe 
from his ſeat, and turning to his courtiers, © Be- 
hold,” ſaid he, © the narrow limits of human power! 
The ſceptered hand of regal authority exerts its 
force in vain, The ſea rolls on in contempt of his 
will; the elements make no diſtinction between the 
monarch and his ſlaves. Learn then from this ex- 
ample to ſet proper bounds to odious flattery: and 
remember that he only deſerves unlimited praiſes, 
| 2 


— 
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who holds in his hands the powers of nature, and 


whoſe voice both the winds and the fea obey.” 

The laſt military expedition Canute undertook, 
was againſt Malcolm king of Scotland, who refuſed 
homage for Cumberland, as a fief of England, al- 


ledging it was due only to ſuch princes who inhe- 


rited that kingdom by right of blood. Provoked 
at this inſult, Canute appeared on the frontiers of 
Scotland with a formidable army, which ſo alarmed 
the king, that he agreed, Duncan his heir, who was 
in poſſeſſion of Cumberland, ſhould make the re- 
| mat ſubmiſſions ; and that the heirs of Scotland 


uld ever after, acknowledge themſelves vaſſals 


to England for that province. 

From this time Canute met with little oppoſition 
from any quarter, and he filled up the few remain- 
ing years of his life after his uſual manner, when 


not at war, in regulating the civil adminiſtration of 


* * * D . * 
juſtice, and in founding churches, or endowing mo- 


naſteries, which in his days were conſidered as the 
nobleſt and moſt acceptable acts of piety. He 
granted. a charter to the 2 of St. 
Edmund's-bury, whereby all its lands and privileges 
were confirmed; he gave the profits of the port of 
Sandwich to Chriſt's church in Canterbury ; he 
founded a monaſtery of Benedictine monks in the 
county of Norfolk ; but his journey to Rome eſta- 
bliſhed his character as a godly and pious king be- 
yond diſpute. During his abode there he laviſhed 
away prodigious ſums of money, more acceptable 
to his holineſs than devotions; for which he ob- 


tained ſome conſiderable privileges in favour of the 


Engliſh ſchool, eſtabliſhed in that city; and an ex- 


emption for Engliſh pilgrims and merchants from 


all tolls and duties. On his return, all the laws 
paſſed by former kings of England, particularly 
thoſe of Ethelred, were enforced ; ſeveral new ones, 
adapted to the times were added; and the moſt 
hn meaſures adopted to make | his people 


happy. He continued in this laudable diſpoſition 


to the end of his life ; which was cloſed at Shafts- 
bury, after a reign of eighteen years. 

By his firſt wife Alfwen, daughter of A. D. 1035. 
the earl of Hampſhire, he had two ſons, Sweyn and 


' Harold ; and by his ſecond wife Emma of Nor- 


mandy, fiſter to Richard, he had a ſon named Har- 
dicanute, and a daughter called Gunilda, who was 
married to the emperor Henry III. To Sweyn he 
gave Norway ; to 
rold ſucceeded him on the throne of England. 

The character of Canute was ſo various in dif- 
ferent periods of his life, that it is impoſſible almoſt 
to bring it under one general deſcription. In 
making his way to the throne of England, he had 
violated every law human and divine; yet he had 
no ſooner attained the ſummit of his wiſhes, than 
he ſeemed to have changed his nature, and conti- 
nued during the beſt part of his reign to govern 
the kingdom with ſuch juſtice, equity, and pru- 
dence, as ſecured him the affection of his own ſub- 
jets, and commanded the eſteem of all other na- 
tions. The acts of devotion and ſuperſtition which 
he practiſed at the cloſe of his reign, could not ob- 
literate his flagrant vices at the beginning; yet they 
ſhewed he was not unacquainted with the temper of 
his own heart, and the diſpoſitions of his ſubjects. 


Upon the whole, we will, venture to ſay of this 


Daniſh monarch, that he was a wiſe legiſlator, a 
brave general, and a conſummate ſtateſman, - + + 


e 


Harold, ſurnamed, Harefoot, on ac- A. D 6 
count of his ſwiftneſs in running, ©" 7939: 
ſucceeded to the crown, by the will of Canute in his 
favour ; though by the treaty with Richard duke of 
Normandy, Hardicanute, Emma's fon, had an 
equal right of pre-eminence, A civil war now 

ſeemed 


ardicanute, Denmark; and Ha- 
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ſeemed inevitable. The Engliſh eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Hardicanute, who was a native; the Danes that 


© of Harold. The latter had the advantage by being 


on the ſpot. He ſeized the riches his father had 
treaſured up at Wincheſter, and his party was 
eſpouſed byearl Godwin, who had the greateſt power 
of any nobleman in the kingdom. Nevertheleſs 
diſputes ran high, and might have terminated in 
fatal diſſentions, had not the two brothers, by the 
advice of the nobility, agreed to make a diviſion of 


the kingdom; in conſequence of which London, 


with all the country on the north {ide of the Thames, 
were allotted to Harold, and the reſt of the king- 
dom to Hardicanute: whereupon Emma fixed her 
reſidence at Wincheſter, and eſtabliſhed her autho- 
rity over her ſon's ſhare of the partition till that 
prince ſhould take poſſeſſion of it. 

The ambition of Harold was however far from be- 
ing ſatisfied with part of the kingdom; 1t graſped at 
the whole. About this time the two princes, Alfred 
and Edward, arrived from ments on a vilit to 
their mother Emma, who ſeemed to be placed in a 
ſtate of great power and ſplendor at Wincheſter. But 


the face of affairs ſoon wore a more melancholy aſ- 


pe&t. Godwin had been gained by the arts of Ha- 
rold that he would eſpouſe his daughter; and while 
the treaty was yet a ſecret, theſe two tyrants laid a 
plan for the deſtruction of the Engliſh princes. Ha- 
rold took an opportunity to invite both the princes 
to ſpend ſome days at his court. This was a very 
diſagreeable circumſtance to the queen, who appre- 
henſive of ſome evil, never ſuffered both her ſons to 
leave her at the,ſame time. She therefore found an 
excuſe for keeping Edward with her, and ſent Alfred 
only, properly attended. Godwin met the young 
prince and his train on the road to London, and 
paid him ſuch reſpect that the Normans in his ſuit, 
teemed highly delighted with the honour ſhewn 
him; but near Guildford caſtle they were attacked 
by the vaſſals of Godwin. Six hundred of them 
were butchered, and Alſred being taken priſoner, 
had his eyes put out ; after which he was carried to 
the monaſtery of Ely, where he ſoon died, but 
whether from grief, or additional violence from the 
hand of barbarity, is unknown, News of this 
ſhocking murder reaching the ears of Edward and 
Emma, the former fled back into Normandy, and 
the latter into Flanders; while the monſter Harold 
met with no oppoſition in taking poſſeſſion of his 
brother Hardicanute's dominions. 

To prevent him from attempting any enterprize 


'to his prejudice, he fitted out a powerful fleet, 


The taxes levied upon the people to ſupport it oc- 
caſioned great uneaſineſs. The Welſh broke out 
into open rebellion. An Engliſh army reduced the 
inſurgents, and to prevent like diſturbances, a law 
was paſſed, by which every Weſhman who croſſed 
Offa's dyke without permiſſion, was condemned to 
loſe his right hand. | 
However, notwithſtanding the naval armament 
of Harold, his brother Hardicanute was at Bruges 
with a powerful ſquadron, under a pretence of pay- 
ing a viſit to his mother; but all hoſtilities were 
prevented by the death of the king, who departed 
this life on the fourteenth of April, 1039, in the 
fourth year of his reign, and was buried at Win- 
cheſter, leaving no favourable impreſſion of his 
character as a monarch ,or a man. His violence 
and cruelties had procured him the hatred of his 
ſubjects. His vices have been painted in moſt 
odious colours, for he was free ror the ſuperſti- 
tion of the age, he built no churches, nor repaired 
any monaſteries; and his virtues, if he poſſeſſed 
any, are buricd in oblivion. | 


'HARDICANUTE. 


4 D Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, 


I 


1939. who intended to make a deſcent on 


— 
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England to recover by force of arms his ſhare in 
the diviſion of the kingdom, receiving intelligence 
at Bruges of his brother's death, ſailed immedi. 
ately to London, where he arrived with a fleet of 
forty Daniſh ſhips, and was crowned without the 
leaſt oppoſition. _ 

The firſt material a& of his reign diſcovered a 
meanneſs of mind, and an impotent deſire of re. 
venge; while, at the ſame time, it held forth to 
the nation a ſtriking ſpecimen of his future con. 
duct. He cauſed the body of Harold to be taken 
from its grave, the head to be cut off, and both to 
be thrown into the Thames. The body having 
been found by a fiſherman, the king gave orders 
that it ſhould be thrown a ſecond time into the 
ſame river ; but being again fiſhed up, it was given 
to the Danes of London, who buried it privately 
in a church-yard, now known by the name of St. 


Clement's Danes. 


The next tranſaction that diſplayed the ill qua- 
lities of Canute the Cruel, was a heavy tax on his 
ſubjects for defraying the expence of his navy which 
he ſent back to Denmark. This unreaſonable im- 
poſition, at a time too when the kingdom was 
threatened with a famine, produced univerſal diſ- 
content, Two collectors were killed in doing their 
duty by the inhabitants of Worceſter; which ſo ex- 
aſperated the king, that he commanded Godwin and 
ſome other nobleman to plunder that city and ſer it 
on fire, which orders were executed in the moſt 
wanton manner by their brutal ſoldiers, 

The king now invited young Edward to his 
court, and treated him with, great hoſpitality. 
When arrived from Normandy, Edward accuſed 
Godwin with being the murderer of his brother 
Alfred, and demanded juſtice againſt him, Har- 
dicanute was diſpoſed to bring the offender to trial; 
but earl Godwin, who well knew his avaricious 


temper, warnot at a loſs for means to divert the 


courſe of juſtice, When cited by the archbiſhop 
of York, to anſwer the charge, he made the king a 
preſent of a ſuperb galley, richly carved and gilt, 
and rowed by eighty men, each of whom wore a 
golden bracelet on his arm of the weight of ſixteen 
ounces. This ſplendid bribe anſwered his purpoſe; 
for the earl was permitted to exculpate himſelf by 
oath, which he readily took as a proof of his in- 
nocence, and was acquitted. oy 

It has bten obſerved, by ſeveral writers of re- 
pute, that Daniſh inſolence was ſo exceſſive through- 
out this reign, that if an Engliſhman met à Dane 
in a narrow paſs, the former was obliged to ſtop, 
in a ſubmiſſive attitude, till the latter had gone 
by. To whych is added, that the cuſtom of pledg- 
ing each Mer when we drink had its riſe at this 
period, becauſe the Danes would frequently ſtab 
Engliſhmen while drinking; ſo that no one ven- 


tured to drink in the preſence of a Dane, without 


another perſon pledging himfelf for his perſonal 
ſecurity. ; 

Hardicanute's partiality to the Danes, his cruel- 
ties, and ſevere extortions, rendered him univer- 


ſally hated by the Engliſh. But the government of 


this tyrant was happily of ſhort duration; for being 
not leſs addicted to drunkenneſs and gluttony than 
to other vices, he fell a ſacrifice to his intemperance, 
dying in conſequence of a ſurfeit, after an inglo- 
rious reign of near three years. The Engliſh were 
ſo little affected with his death, that they made it a 
ſubject of mirth, and for many years celebrated it 


by an anniverſary, under the name of Flock- 


holiday. 

With Hardicanute terminated the tyranny of the 
Danes, glutted with an effuſion of human gore, 
and diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the moſt barbarous 
cruelties, after it had ſubſiſted about twenty-ſix 
years, and near two hundred and forty from their 
firſt deſcent on the iſland, 
| 5 CHAP. 
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Faxdn line reſtored— Edward. by the intereſt of Godwin, who obliges him, as a condition to marry his daightiy 
Edzitha, afcends the throne, though not the true heir to the crown—Earl Godwin and his ſons are driven into 
baniſhment, Bui afterwards reſtored to the king's favour Edward treats his mother Emma with ſeverity — His 
military tranſactions, civil adminiſtration, public ads of beneficence, death, and charafter —Is ſucceeded by Harold, 
the fon of earl Godwin, who had not the ſmalleſt pretenſion to the trown—MWilliam duke of Normandy aſſerts bis 


right, and to ſupport il invades England with a powerful army Ihe battle of Haſtings between him and Harold 
particularly deſcribed, in which the latter loſes bis life and crown. | 


$4YF 17 
EDWARD the CONFESSOR. 


HIS king is ſaid to have ac- 
D. 1048: quired his ſurname by his exem- 
plary piety ; but his canonization did not take place 
till two hundred years after his death, when pope 
Alexander the Third gave him the diſtinguiſhed 
title of Confeſſor. | 

On the death of Hardicanute, a favourable op- 
portunity preſented itſelf to the Engliſh for ſhaking 
off the Daniſh yoke. Sweyn, the only ſurviving 
ſon of Canute the Great, was in Norway; the de- 
ſcendants of Edmund Ironſide were at the court 
of Hungary, and almoſt forgotten by their country- 
men; fo that earl Godwin alone was capable of op- 


poling, with any chance of ſucceſs, the acceſſion of 


Edward to the throne, The intereſt of this enter- 
prizing nobleman was therefore ſecured by Edward's 
friends, upon condition that the king ſhould marry 
Gudwin's daughter Edgitha, as a pledge of recon- 
ciliation for the ſuppoſed murder of Alfred. This 
hard condition being, aſſented to on the part of 
Edward, an afſembly of the nobles was ſummoned 
at Gillingham, where the earl, in a long ſpeech, 
pointed out the advantages that would accrue to 
the nation by placing Edward on the throne of his 
anceſtors, and the miſeries that would probably 
overwhelm their country, ſhould Sweyn be per- 
mitted to aſcend the throne. At the concluſion of 
his harangve, he raiſed Edward in the midſt of the 
aſſem and cried out, © Behold your king.” 
Loud ſhouts of applauſe enſued; Edward was 
elected by the unanimous reſolutions of the whole 
aſſembly, and ſome time after crowned at Win- 
cheſter with great demonſtrations of duty and af- 
fection from his people. This ceremony was at- 
tended with ſome inſults on the Danes; but the 
king by his lenity ſoon reconciled them to his go- 
vernment, and the diſtinction of Danes and Eng- 
liſh in a ſhort time vaniſhed. 

Edward began his reign by reſuming all the 
grants of his immediate predeceſſors, The poverty 
of the crown convinced the nation that this was 
abſolutely neceſſary ; and as the burden was laid 
chiefly on the Danes, the nation was pleaſed to 
ſee them reduced to an equality with their neigh- 
bours, His ſeverity to the queen dowager his 
mother, though it expoſed him to more cenſure, 
was not univerſally diſapproved ; and the nation 
in general was not diſpleaſed, at ſeeing Emma 
ſtripped of the treaſures ſhe had amaſſed, and con- 
fined, during the remainder of her liſe, in a mo- 
naltery at Wincheſter. 


The Engliſh had indulged the flattering hopes, || Godwin and his ſon, in their abſence, as the ag- 


that by Edward's acceſſion they ſhould for ever be 
delivered from the dominion of foreigners; but 
diſappointment followed their ſanguine expeCta- 
tions ; for the king having been educated among 
the Normans, had imbibed ſtrong prejudices in 
favour of their manners. His attachment to them 
leſſened gradually the affections of his ſubjects, 
8 when the court became filled with them 
0. 5. | 


and the principal dignities of the church wete con- 
ferred on thoſe ſtrangers. Their intereſt was ſo 
great, that no favours were to be obtained but 
by their interpoſition- Their language, cuſtoms, 
and laws, became faſhionable in England. The 
people ſtudied the French tongue, while the 
courtiers imitated that nation in their dreſs, equi- 
page, and entertainments. Their influence gave 
great offence to the pride of Godwin. He made 
frequent remonſtrances to the king, but in vain. 
He complained to the people. They agreed with 
him in ſentiments; and the earl perceiving he 
ſhould be ſupported by his countrymen, deter- 
mined to take the firſt opportunity of making Eds 
ward's toreign favourites feel the weight of his re- 
ſentment. An event ſoon happened which enabled 
him to put his intentions into execution, 
Euſtace, count of Bologne, had 
paid a viſit to the king, and paſſing A.D. 1048. 
through Dover, on his return, one of his train, 
ſent before to provide lodgings, behaving in a very 
inſolent manner, loſt his life in a quarrel he had 
occaſioned, On which Euſtace and his ſervants 
when arrived renewed the conteſt, and killed the 
maſter of the houſe, who had been before wounded 
in the fray. This violence the inhabitants reſented? 
A tumult followed, in which near twenty perſons 
were killed on each ſide; and the count being 
overpowered by numbers was. obliged to efcape 
from the fury of the populace by flight. Euſtace 
returned to Edward, and made moſt grievous com- 
plaints. The king, without enquiring into the 
affair, ordered Godwin, in whoſe government Dover 
lay, to march immediately with a body of troops, 
and put the town under military execution, 
Godwin peremptorily refuſed to obey, obſerving 
juſtly, that the Engliſh were not uſed to be con- 
demned unheard; that the ſuppoſed guilty ought 
to have a fair trial by law; and that the riot in 
Dover was occaſioned by an inſolent foreigner, 
who ſhould be ſurrendered to juſtice, and ſuffer for 
the miſchief he had done; and that to inflict 
puniſhment before the accuſed were convicted, 
would be an infringement of every law, either 
human or divine. The free manner in which theſe 
ſentiments were delivered, provoked Edward ; he 
conſtrued them as an inſult, and reſolved to make 
the earl feel the effects of his reſentment.” An 
occaſion for ſo doing very ſoon offered. The 


"Welch had made inroads into the territories of the 


Engliſh, Edward ſummoned a general aſſembly 
of the kingdom at Glouceſter, to enquire into the 
cauſe sof thoſe diſturbances. The Weleh accuſed 


greſſors. They were therefore cited before ths 
council, and, on refuſing to obey the ſummons, 
were baniſhed the kingdom. Godwin retired to 
the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, and Harold 
his ſon to Ireland, where they found ſhelter from 
the frowns of incenſed majeſty. But the avenging 
ſpirit of the king was not yer ſatisfied ; it fell upon 
Edgitha, the accompliſhed daughter of Godwin, 

on Edward's 
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bited with this amiable lady ſince their nuptials ; 
and now, after having confiſcated the eſtates o 
the father and his ſons, he ſtripped the daughter 
of every thing valuable, and confined her in a 
monaſtery at Warewel. To prevent the murmurs 
of his people which he imagined this praceeding 
might excite, he aboliſhed the odious tax of Dane- 
gelt. The reaſons which originally rendered it 
neceſſary had long ceaſed, but the burdenſome 
impoſt was ſtill continued. This action, exceed- 
ingly acceptable to the Engliſh, anſwered the king's 
intention; it endeared him to his ſubjects, and 
they became more ſtrongly than ever attached to 
his perſon. About this time William duke of Nor- 
mandy, arrived in England, and met with a grate- 
ful return for the kindneſs he had ſhewn Edward 
in his exile. This viſit, exceedingly pleaſing to the 
nobles, was attended with conſequences they could 
not poſſibly foreſee; for William alledged as one 
reaſon for his invaſion, that, during his ſtay, Ed- 
ward had made a will in his favour, and therein con- 
ſtiruted him heir of his dominions. The duke was 


highly Tarisfied with his reception, and returned to 


Normandy loaded with preſents. Soon after his 
departure, Emma, the queen dowager, paid the 
debt of nature, and was brought down with ſorrow 


to her grave. 
& 6 Lode Godwin, with the aſſiſtance of the 
n Flanders, had now raiſed a 
„rf ſquadron; and being joined by his ſon 
arold from Ireland, he entered every harbour 
on the ſouthern coaſt, ſeized all the ſhips, and ex- 
horted his adherents, who reſorted to him from all 
quarters, to aſſiſt him in proeuring juſtice againſt 
the tyranny of inſolent foreigners. He now pro- 
ceeded without delay to the mouth of the Thames. 
The city of London was thrown into the utmoſt 


- confuſion, and the king marched at the head of 


his forces to oppoſe the landing of the inſurgents. 
But, by the interpoſition of his nobility, Edward 
was prevailed upon to liſten to propoſals for an ac- 


commadation, to which he was induced by. God- 


win's diſclaiming all intentions of violence againſt 
the perſon of his ſovereign, and deſiring only to 
juſtify himſelf by a fair and open trial, Convinced 
that it would be ineffectual to oppoſe the powerful 
interceſhon of his nobles, Edward agreed to pardon 
Godwin, and a convention was concluded, wherein 
it was ſtipulated, that the earl ſhould give hoſtages 
for his good behaviour, and that all the Normans 
ſhould be expelled the kingdom. To this laſt 
article the king conſented with great reluctance ; 
and not having power ſufficient to ſecure the hoſta- 
ges, he ſent them to the court of Normandy. 
Soon after this event, Godwin was ſtruck with an 
apoplectic fit while ſitting at the king's table, and 
died three days after. His power did not end with 
his death, being transferred to his ſon Harold, 


who ſucceeded him in the N of Eſſex, 


Kent, Suſſex, and Weſſex, and in the office of ſtew- 
ard of the king's houſhold. By his great affability 
and addreſs, Harold gained the friendſhip of Edward, 
and both the nobles and people were ſtrongly at- 


tached to his intereſt. He ſurpaſſed his father in 


abilities, and ſo conducted the affairs of the king, 
dom, that the Engliſh were ſupported againſt the 
Norman intereſt, and the olive-branch, in the hand 
of liberty, flouriſhed unaffected by the calamities of 
war. | 

The principal military enterprize 
A. D. 1054. TW boi? = his 1 be the 
borders of the kingdom. Macbeth, a Scottiſh 
nobleman, having murdered Duncan his lawful 
ſovereign, and baniſhed his fon Malcolm Kenmure, 
uſurped the throne of that kingdom; upon which 


Siward, earl of Northumberland, whoſe daughter 
Duncan had married, marched with an army into 


1 
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Malcolm on the throne of his anceſtors. The 
Welch alſo, who had invaded the weſtern borders 
were repulſed by Harold, who purſuing them into 
their country, at laſt reduced them to ſuch extre. 


mity that they applied to Edward in the moſt ſub. 


miſſive manner for peace, which was granted them 
upon their preſenting him with the head of Grifith, 
their prince. 

We have before obſerved, that when earl Godyin 
was reſtored to the king's favour, he gave hoſtages 


for his good behaviour, who were ſent to the coun 


of Normandy. Among theſe were Ulnoth the 
brother, and Hacune the nephew of Harolg, 
They ſtill continued in confinement, though the 
death of Godwin had releaſed them from their oh. 
ligations. Harold was uneaſy at ſuch near re. 
lations being detained in a foreign country, ard 
afraid leſt William ſhovld take part with Edgar, 
and retain them as a check to his ambition. He 
therefore, by pleading before the king his entire 
ſubmiſſion, duty, and ſervices, obtained his per. 
miſſion to releaſe them. For this purpoſe he {kt 
out with a numerous retinue ; but a violent ſtorm 
overtook him in his paſſage, and drove him on 
the French coaſt, into the territory of Guy, count 
of Ponthieu, who detained him priſoner at his 
court, and demanded an exorbitant ſum for his 
ranſom. Harold acquainted the duke of Nor- 
mandy with his ſituation, the nature of his com- 
miſſion, and the intent of his journey; who imme- 
diately ordered Guy to ſet his priſoner at liber:y, 
Harold immediately repaired to William's cou, 
where he was received with every demonſtration 
of reſpe& and friendſhip. William, who was no 
ſtranger to the power of Harold, after having ex- 
preſſed his willingneſs to deliver up the hoſtages, | 
took that opportunity of diſcloſing to him the great 
ſecret of his pretenſions to the crown of Epgland, 
from the will which he had been aſſured Edward 
intended to make in his favour; and at the ſame 
time ſolicited Harold's intereſt, making profeſios 
of the utmoſt gratitude, in return for fo great an 
obligation; and to attach him more firmly to his 
ſide, William offered him one of his daughters in 
marriage, provided he would ſwear ſolemnly to 
ſupport his pretenſions. Harold was greatly ſur- 
e. ; but being ſenſible he ſhould never recover 
is own liberty, nor that of the exiles, if he refuſed 
the offered terms, he. profeſſed his reſolution of 
ſupporting Edward's pretended will, with all the 
aſſiſtance in his power. William loaded him with 
favours; but in order to render the oath more 
ſacred, he employed an artifice, well adapted to 
the ſuperſtition of the times, by conveying under 


the altar the relics of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed } : 


martyrs. When Harold had taken the oath, he 
ſhewed him the relics, and admoniſhed him to ob- 
ſerve, with the utmoſt reverence, an obligation that 
had been ratified with ſo tremendous a ſanction. 
Harold renewed his profeſſions, while he con- 
tem ned the ſtratagem of William, and found ca- 
fuiſtry ſufficient, in his opinion, to juſtify the vio- 
lation of an oath, extorted from fear. He re- 
turned to England with the hoſtages, and deter- 
mined to oppoſe the duke of Normandy with his 
whole power. The eaſier to accomplith this end, 


and to further his future deſigns, he continued to 


practice every art of popularity; and by his expe- 
dition againſt the Welch, but more eſpecially his 
generous treatment of Morcar and Edward, who 
had expelled- Toſti his brother, duke of Norchum— 
berland, from his government, ſecured to him, 
againſt all oppoſition, the public favour. Harold 
not only prevailed on the king to pardon the 
Northumbrians, and to confirm Morcar in the go— 


| vernmeat, he even married Morcar's ſiſter, thereby 
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: | ſures with William, and pro- 
Ka 1 1 younger brother, the govern- 
_ of Merci; on which Toſti, leaving the 
* in a rage, repaired to earl Baldwin his 
ar in Flanders. Theſe, and other for- 
tunate incidents gained him the affections of his 
countrymen, and all England was engaged in his 


intereſt. 


Edward, now oppreſſed under the 
A.D. 1065/%gej t of age and infirmities, ſeems 
to have been irreſolute, even at this period, with 
reſpect to ſecuring the ſucceſſion; and in this un- 
certainty died, on the fifth of January, 1066, in the 
ſixty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of 
v ages | 
| T. his prince had a fine and noble perſon, but not 
a genius anſwerable to it. He was moderate in all 
his appetites ; not ſubje& to violent paſſions, and 
equally free from pride and oſtentation, As to 
his piety, for which the monks have ſo highly ex- 
tolled him, perhaps the beſt inſtance that can be 
produced of it was his converting a little mo- 
naſtery into a moſt beautiful cathedral, named 
Weſtminſter Abbey, which he endowed with-rich 
revenues, and dedicated to St. Peter. Here he 
built his own ſepulchre, which has ſince been the 
common burying place of our Engliſn monarchs. 
His continence certainly proceeded not from reli- 
—_ ious motives, and his treatment of his mother is 
entirely inexcuſable. However, it is ſaid, he was 
punctual in the performance of his religious duties, 
and charitable to the poor. The moſt commend- 
able and ſhining part of his character, which re- 
flected a luſtre upon the reign of Edward, was his 
attention to the adminiſtration of juſtice, As a le- 
giſlator, he deſerves the higheſt applauſe. He 
collected the laws of his predeceſſors, Ethelbert, 
Ina, and Alfred, and digeſted them into one body, 
which he called, The common law of England. 
This compilation, though now loſt, was long re- 
carded by the people as a moſt precious treaſure, 
They were probably the foundation of the charters 
granted by Henry I. Henry III. and, above all, 
of the Great Charter, or Magna Charta, granted 
by king John, which is juſtly conſidered as con- 
taining the great outlines of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, To finiſh the picture of Edward's character 
in a few words ; he had not any active virtues, nor 
any atrocious vices. | 


4a 0 L.90 1% 


r Harold II. had taken his meaſures 

+ + TODD. ſ% well before Edward's death, that he 
aſcended his vacant throne without oppoſition. 
Edgar Atheling, ſon of Edmund gIronſide, the un- 
doubted heir to the crown was overlooked, and the 
claim of the duke of Normandy was not even men- 

tioned, The citizens of London, the clergy, and 
dhe people in general were unanimous in their 
viſhes. Harold was therefore crowned on the day 


'ork, and his election was confirmed by the aſſem- 

ly of the ſtates. The firſt acts of his reign were 
W-xcecding popular; ſuch as ſeemed to juſtify, in 
he fulleſt manner, the favourable opinion that had 


deen entertained of him. He eaſed his ſubjects 
f ſeveral taxes, liſtened to their complaints, and 


aſter. Edward's death, by Aldred, archbiſhop of 


1ipenſed juſtice with an impartial hand. He 
new that Edgar Atheling was beloved by the 


deople, as being the only remaining heir of their 
ntient kings; * therefore, to make the friends of 
hat prince eaſy, created him earl of Oxford, gave 
im a liberal education, and treated him with the 
molt reſpect. By theſe prudent meaſures the 
oice of faction was no longer heard; and yet not- 
ithſtanding Harold had no competitor at home, 
e had many difficulties to encounter, The duke 


— — — 


of Normandy was making preparations to wreſt the 


ſceptre from his hand; in the mean time, Toſti, 
his brother, having been furniſhed with ſhips and 
troops by the earl of Flanders, plundered the Iſle 
of Wight, and then ſailed to Sandwich; from thence 
he proceeded nor:hward, entered the Humber, and 
made a deſcent in Yorkſhire. Soon after, having 
been joined by Harfagar, king of Norway, who 
came attended by three hundred fail, the united 
fleets began to ravage the country on all ſides, 
when Morcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin 
earl of Mercia, having haſtily collected ſome forces. 
ventured to give them battle, but were defeated 
and unfortunately ſlain, Harold was no ſooner in- 
formed of this defeat, than he haſted with an army 
to the protection of his people, who flocked from 
all quarters to join his ſtandard. Marching with 
great expedition, he came up with the enemy at 
Standford-bridge, on the river Derwent. A gene- 
ral and bloody engagement enſued. The armies 
are ſaid to have conſiſted each of ſixty thouſand 
men, and the battle continued from ſeven in the 
morning till three in the afternoon. At laſt vic- 
tory declared in favour of Harold ; Toſti and Har- 
fagar were ſlain ; and their fleet fell into the hands 
of the conqueror ; who generouſly gave the ſon of 
Harfagar his -liberty, and allowed him to depart 
with twenty veſſels. | 

The king had ſcarcely received the congratula- 
tions of his friends, when news was brought him, 
that William, duke of Normandy, was landed in 
the ſouth of England with a great army. A large 
fleet which Harold had aſſembled, and which had 
cruized all ſummer off the Ile of Wight, had been 
diſmiſſed, on a falſe report having been circu- 
lated, that William, diſcouraged by contrary winds, 
had laid aſide his intended expedition, 
Norman fleet proceeded without interruption, and 
arrived at Pevenſey in Suſſex, where the army 
quietly diſembarked. The duke, as he leaped on 
ſhore, 8 to ſtumble and fall, but had the 
preſence of mind to turn the omen to his advantage, 
by ſaying aloud, that he had taken poſſeſſion of the 
country. | 

For fome time the Normans had been diſtin- 
guiſhed for their valour; and the proſpect of glory 
and advantage which preſented themſelves, engaged 
a vaſt number of volunteers to join in the expedi- 
tion againſt England. The fame of the intended 
invaſion ſpread abroad, and multitudes crowded to 
tender their ſervices, with their vaſſals and retainers. 
The Norman found leſs difficulty in compleating 
his levies, than in chooſing the moſt hardy veterans, 
and in rejecting the offers of thoſe who were im- 
patient to acquire fame under ſo renowned a leader. 
William therefore ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of a numerous army and a powerful fleet, whereby, 
he was enabled to contend for a crown, which the 
people had unanimouſly placed on the head of 
Harold. William could plead neither right of 
election, nor that of inheritance; not even a party 
in England was formed in his favour. But im- 
pelled by ambition and revenge, he reſolved to 
purſue the plan he had adopted, and ground on 
conqueſt a right he could not ſupport by any legal 
claim. He ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, upbraid- 
ing him with breach of faith, and ſummoning him 
to reſign the poſſeſſion of the crown. Harold was 
not to be intimidated with threats; he anſwered, 
that he was able to defend his right againſt any one 
who ſhould dare to diſpute it. By this ſpirited re- 


ply William was convinced that he had nothing to 


expect from negotiation. An invaſion of England 
was therefore reſolved on. Many circumſtances con- 
curred to favour an enterprize, which otherwiſe muſt 
have appeared romantic. William was celebrated for 
his valour: he had triumphed over the joint efforts 
of France and the neighbouring princes. The Nor- 


mans 


Hence the 
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mans were a brave and warlike people; ail the war- 


riors of Europe were deſirous of ſerving under his 


ſtandard, and of ſharing in the ſpoils of a flouriſhing 

eople. The emperor declared in his favour, and 
iſſued a proclamation, permitting, all his. vaſſals to 
ſerve under him. The count of Anjou aſſiſted him 
with a conſiderable body of forces; the count of, 
Ponthieu followed his example. Euſtace count of 
Bologne joined him in perſon. The count of Bre- 
tagne ſent him a body of five thouſand men, under 
the. command of his eldeſt ſon. But what eſpecially 
tended to render William's expedition ſucceſsful, 
was the pope's declaration in his favour. He ſent 
him a conſecrated banner, and by publiſhing a bull, 
declaring the juſtice of William's cauſe, animated all 
the Chriſtian powers to aſſiſt him in his enterprize. 
Harold was delared a perjured uſurper, and every 
perſon excommunicated, who dared to call in quel- 
tion the validity of William's pretenſions. 

The ſtate of England at this time alſo increaſed 
his hope of ſucceſs. A peace of fifty years had 
ſoftened the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh. Their 
love of their country was exchanged for effeminate 
luxury. And when the armament of William had 
now ſecured a landing, Harold had loſt many brave 
men in the late action. He likewiſe found himſelf 
weakened by the deſertion of his old ſoldiers, 
who, overpowered with fatigue, ſecretly withdrew 
from their colours. Happy might it have been, if 
this brave prince had coolly weighed theſe alarming 
circumſtances in the ſcale of calm deliberation. 
Gurth, his brother, beginning to be apprehenſive 
of the event, adviſed the king to protract the war. 
He obſerved, that it was for the intereſt of the duke 
of Normandy to attempt a ſpeedy deciſion, and 
to put his whole fortune upon the iſſue of a ſingle 
battle; but that the king of England had amore 
certain and leſs dangerous means of inſuring ſuc- 
ceſs. That the enemy having no reſources, in 
caſe they were defeated, would fight to the laſt 
extremity ; but if they were harraſſed by ſmall 
ſkirmiſhes, diſtreſſed by want of proviſions, and 
drawn into the country, fatigued by the bad wea- 
ther, deep roads, and che diſtreſsful circumſtances 
of approaching winter, they muſt of courſe fall an 


-ealy prey, without the hazard of a battle; that if 


he ated only upon the defenſive, the Engliſh, ſee- 
ing their property and liberty in danger, would fly 
to his army for ſhelter; and that, ar leaſt, if he 
thought it neceſſary to hazard a general engage- 
ment, he ought not to expoſe his own valuable life, 
on which depended the fafety and independence of 


the kingdom. 


Harold, whoſe martial ſpirit was not to be con- 
trolled by the cautious maxims of deliberate pru- 
dence, rejected this wholeſom advice; and ſo confi- 
dent was he of ſucceſs, that he offered William a 
ſum of money, if he would prevent the effuſion of 
blood and depart the kingdom, the conqueſt of 


| 


which was a mere romantic attempt ; but the duke, - 


in return, required Harold, either to reſign the 
kingdom, to hold it. of him in fealty, to ſubmit to 
the arbitration of the pope, or to fight him in ſingle 


combat. To which Harold replied, that the God of bat- 


tles would ſoen be the arbitrator of their differences. 
The two armies were now encamped very near 


each other. Having in company with his brother 


Gurth, reconnoitred the enemy, when Harold ſaw 
them in force, he was convinced that he had been 
too precipitate in his reſolve, and on his return, 

ropoſed retreating to London in order to augment 
bis army, Gurth oppoſed the meaſure with ſome 
warmth, obſerving to the king, that he had now 


proceeded too far to retreat; that his honour was | 


engaged; and that to retire a ſinglg ſtep might be 
attended with fatal conſequences ; that he ſhould 
have maturely conſidered his advice before he had 
advanced in the face of the enemy; at preſent he 
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had only this alternative to chooſe, either to con- 


quer or periſh. _ A 

The Engliſh had taken poſt on the declivity of 
a hill, and were greatly inferior to the Normans in 
number. Harold had loſt many of his men in the 
engagement at Standford-bridge, and others ſince 
had deſerted from his banner; yet ſtill he entertained 
ſuch preſumptuous hopes of victory, that he ſuffereq 
his ſoldiers to ſpend the night before the battle in 
jollity and riot; whereas the Normans. paſſed the 
night in acts of devotion. At break of day che 
duke himſelf heard maſs in public, and received 
the communion. While arming he happened to place 
his breaſt-plate upſide down, which he conſtrued 
into a lucky omen, ſaying, ſmiling, it only ſignified 
that the ſtrength of his dukedom ſhould on that 
day be converted into the ſtrength of a kingdom, 
He hung about his neck the relics of ſaints, on 
which Harold had ſworn to aſſiſt him; and then 
gave orders for a conſecrated banner, which he had 


received ſrom the pope, to be carried in front of 


the army. Having thus drawn all the aid he could 
from ſuperſtition to encourage his men, he ſum. 
moned his officers together, and made them a ſpeech 
ſuitable to the occaſion . He obſerved that a reſo. 


lute courage would be required in the approaching 
hour of combat, the prize of victory being exceeding 
valuable, and the deſtruction attending a defeat, in- 
evitable ; that if their martial ſpirit could conquer 
a kingdom, they would -be juſtly entitled to its 
poſſeſſions as a reward for their valour; but that if, 
by a remiſſion of their known courage, they loſt 
the day, an enraged enemy would hang upon their 
rear, the ſea would meet them to oppoſe their re- 
treat, and an ignominious death be the certain pu- 
niſhment of negligence or timidity ; that the enemy 
was enervated by luxury, and a negle& of mili- 
tary diſcipline, having had a peace of fifty years; 
that the army of the uſurper had conceived a reſent- 
ment againſt him, on account of his having reſerved 
to himſelf the whole plunder in the late engagement 
at Standford- bridge; that Harold, conſcious of his 
own breach of faith, anathemized by the pope, and 
forſaken of heaven for his crimes, would either 
dread to face them in the field, or be overtaken 
there by the fate he juſtly merited ; that he doubted 
not but they would behave conſiſtent with their 
wonted bravery, maintain their charaQer like men 
accuſtomed to conquer, and, with him, leave the 

event to the Lord God of hoſts. | 
The awful moment now drawing near, which was 
to determine the fate of Harold and England, Wil- 
liam drew up his army in three lines, The fil 
conſiſted of light armed infantry ; the ſecond wa 
compoſed of heavy armed battalions; and the third 
of cavalry, at whoſe head he placed himſelf ; theſe 
were ſo diſpoſed, that ſtretching beyond the in- 
fantry they flanked each wing of the army. Harold, 
not having cavalry able to cope with that of the 
enemy, which made five parts in fix of their whole 
force, commanded all his horſemen to diſmount 
and formed his army into one deep Roman phalany, 
defended in their rear by woods, and in front by 1 
deep ditch and a line of hurdles. The ground to- 
wards the enemy was the declivity of a hill, on tht 
top of which he placed his men in ſuch a compai 
body, that their ſhields joined together, not having 
any opening between them. They were armed 
only with Daniſh battle axes, javelins or darts, nd 
making uſe 6f either long or croſs bows, both d 
which were employed by the Normans with gre! 
{kill and ſucceſs. The Kentiſh men formed the val 
| of the army, a poſt they always claimed as the! 
due; while the brave citizens of London guarde' 
the ſtandard. The king placed himſelf at the head 
| of the infantry, expreſſing in his countenance a de 
| termined bravery, and in his addreſs to his ſoldien 
| a fixed reſolution to conquer or die. Th 
: | Ie 
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The attack was begun by the Normans, moving {| ſo that the fate of the day remained undecided from 
in regular order of battle, and ſinging as they ad- || nine in the morning till the cloſe of day, when 
| n reg? the ſong. of Reland, one of their diſtin- |} Harold was killed by the random ſhot of an arrow; 
| aat/ "A warriors, Their firſt charge was made which entering at the ball of his eye penetrated into 
\ Sh the utmoſt fury, which the Engliſh received his brain, His two brothers were alſo numbered 
. with equal valour. Liberty inſpired the Engliſh; I among the ſlain. The courage or rather hopes of 
lory blended with deſpair, the Normans, The I] the Engliſh fell with theſe undaunted leaders, 
; Drmer knew that every thing they held dear de- || They immediately gave way in ſeveral places, and 
| | endeddupon their valour ; the latter, that a retreat fled from the field of battle, leaving their ſtandard 
was impoſſible. The ſword of Harold performed and victory with the Norman conqueror. In this 
wonders; death followed each fatal blow; the Nor- I deciſive battle of Haſtings, William had three 
mans were aſtoniſhed at the power of his arm. || horſes killed under him, and loſt near fifteen thou- 
William flew from rank to rank, from ſquadron to If ſand men; but the loſs of the Engliſh was ſtill more 
ſquadron, animating by words, encouraging by I| conſiderable: it continued from ſun-rifing to ſun- ſet. 
example ; yer Englith valour obliged the Normans jf The body of king Harold was found beſmeared 
to retire in ſome diſorder; they returned to the I with blood, which William reſtored to his mother, 
charge; were again driven back; and victory ſeemed who buried it in Waltham Abbey. By his firſt 
to declare in favour of Harold. But recovering wife, whoſe name is unknown, he had-three ſons; 
their ranks, they ſurrounded ſome thouſands of the || Godwin, Edmund, and Magnus. By his ſecond, 
Engliſh who were cut in pieces. William having I} named Algitha, he had one ſon, called Wolf, who 
rallied his left wing which had fled, led his troops I was knighted by William Rufus; and two daughters; 
to aſſault the main body of the Engliſh which re- I the firſt of whom ſpent her days in a convent, 
mained on the hill, commanding his archers to || and the ſecond married Waldemar, king of. Ruſſia, 
ſhoot their arrows high up into the air, and at the by whom ſhe had a davghter, eſpouſed to Walde- 
fame time his cavalry preſſing forwards, aſſaulted mar, king of Denmark. 
their front with furious intrepidity; yet ſuch was | Harold, a prince who merited a better fate, was 
the impenetrable firmneſs of the order in which they I the laſt in the line of Anglo-Saxon kings; and with 
were drawn up, that all attempts to break them || him fell for a time the ſtandard of Engliſh liberty; 
failed. His perſon was adorned with graceſulneſs, dignity, 
William perceiving how much his forces were || and ſtrength. His temper was humane; his man- 
diſcouraged by a fruitleſs attempt, had recourſe to || ners affable, and exceeding popular. He had reſo- 
artifice. He ordered his troops to make a retreat || lution and courage which no dangers could inti- 
in a haſty manner, that ſeemed to indicate a flight. || midate. In his political and military talents he 
The courage of the Engliſh, heated by action, drew had no equal among his countrymen. He loved 
them from the hill. They purſued the Normans, his friends, he loved his ſubjects, he was a champion 
whom they conſidered as a flying enemy, into the | for freedom, and fell in its defence. His wiſh was 
plain. Whereupon the duke facing about with his || that of every true Engliſhman, not to ſurvive 
troops, repulſed his purſuers with great ſlaughter. || the conſtitution; nor be enſlaved by a foreign 
Harold and his two brothers, with part of his army || enemy. * 
remained the whole time upon the ſummit of the The Norman writers have traduced the character 
hill, aware probably of the feint by which his in- || of this king, with a view to exalt that of the con- 
cautious ſoldiers, were deceived, and which their || queror, but the bravery of Harold was only one of 
ardour rendered it impoſſible for him to prevent. many virtues by which he was diſtinguiſhed. - Upon 
The remainder of his ſcattered forces regained their |} the whole he was worthy of that crown, which the 
poſt, and now. a {mall body of brave warriors, ani- || free ſuffrages of the people had placed on his head; 
mated by the example of their king, who fought on and upon a comparative view of the two famous 
foot the whole day, and flew many of the enemy heroes, we may give it as our opinion, that Harold 
with his own hand, kept their ranks unbroken: nor | the unfortunate, loſt his life in defence of that li- 
could William with all the efforts he cauſed his berty, which William the conqueror, and his ſuc- 
troops to make, diſſolve this determined phalanx; ** ceſſors, laboured to deſtroy. 


1 IV. 


The Norman line. From the reign of William the Conqueror to the death of King Stephen, containing the ſpace 
| of about eighty-eight years. | 
5 — ——— —— ↄ— — — 
8 H A P . I . 9 
WILLIAM te CONQUE ROKR. 
Of whom deſcended—C onſequences of the battle of Haſtings —His dominions diſturbed by foreign invaſions, and 
domeſtic inſurrefions— Rebellion of his ſon Robert—His government of the Engliſh, and its effetts— Inſtances 


of his tyrauny— A xvar with France A general ſurvey taken of all the lands in England, entered in a 
book, called Domeſday-book—William's death, charafter, and family. | | 


A. D. 1066 J ILLIAM was the natural ſon || bert, having no legitimate iſſue, upon ſetting out a 

In. ORs of Robert duke of Normandy, [| pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, appointed William heir 
by one of his miſtreſſes, named Harlotte, a ſkinner's II to his dominions, in cafe he ſhould die in his jour- 
daughter of Falaiſe; whence he was at firſt diſtin- |} ney; and this event actually happening, William 
guiſhed by the ſurname of The Baſtard, but this he ſucceeded to the dukedom of Normandy, being 
1 changed into that of Conqueror. Ro- || only nine years of age. During his minority, 


o. 6. | | of Henry 


[ 
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Henry I. king of France, attacking his dominions, 
and the barans of Normandy, in their contention 
for power, raiſed ſeyeral diſturbances; but William 
having arrived at years of maturity, repulſed the 
former, reduced the latter, and effectually eſtabliſhed 
the tranquillity of his dukedom. 8 
Conſternation prevailed throughout England 
when the news was circulated of the unfortunate 
battle of Taſtings, of the death of the king, and 
the entire defeat of his army. However Morcar 
and Edwin, two powerful 'earls, retreated to 
London, with the remnants of their vanquiſhed 
forces, and in conjunction with Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, proclaimed Edgar Atheling 
king: . , 
In the mean time William directed his vengeance 
againlt the inhabitants of Romney, whom he pu- 
niſhed with ſeverity, for their cruel] treatment of 


ſome Norman ſeamen and "ſoldiers who had landed 


there; immediately after which he made himſelt 
maſter of Dover without any oppoſition, Here he 
placed a ſtrong garriſon, knowing that this fortreſs 
would ſecure him a retreat in caſe of a repulſe, and 
be a moſt convenient port for the debarkation of 
neceſſary ſupplies. Dividing his army now into 
three bodies, he marched directly to London. The 
only one who endeavoured to impede his progreſs 
was Fretheric, abbot of St. Albans, who, to this 
end, cauſed a conſiderable number of trees to be 
felled and laid acroſs the roads. William ſum— 
moned the abbot to appear before him, promiſing, 
in caſe of a ready compliance, no harm ſhould 
happen to his perſon. The abbot obeyed; and 
being aſked why he had endeavoured to ſtop the 
paſſage of his army, nobly replied, © I have done 
no more than my duty; and had others of my rank 
equally exerted themſelves, you had never pene- 
trated ſo far into this country, nor ſummoned me 
to give an account of my conduct.“ Struck with 
the boldneſs of the abbot, and the juſtneſs of his 
ſentiment, William diſmiſſed him without paſſing 
the leaſt cenſure. 

As the conqueror drew nearer towards London, 
the ſpirits of the people ſunk in proportion as he 
advanced. A troop of five hundred Norman ca- 
valry having repulſed a body of Londoners, the 
inhabitants of Kent having ſubmitted to William, 
and the Borough of Southwark having been ſet fire 
to and deſtroyed, were circumſtances that, in the 
higheſt degree, contributed to create a general con- 
fuſion, The earls Edwin and Morcar obſerving 
that irreſolution, diſcontent, and timidity prevailed 
in the Engliſh council, and that every proſpect of 
maintaining a ſucceſsful oppoſition was diſſipated, 
marched with their forces to the north; and no 
ſooner had the conqueror paſſed the Thames at 
Wallingford, and arrived at Berkhamſtead, than 
Stigand, the primate, ſubmitted to his authority; 
and ſhortly afterwards the -moſt conſiderable of 
the nobility, the citizens of London, and even 


Edgar Atheling, avowed allegiance to the Norman, 


and put themſelves under his protection. 

William received Edgar with the appearance of 
2 regard and affection; and was ſo far from 
ounding his title to the crown on a ſuppoſed right 
of conqueſt, that he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
eſtabliſh the notion of his being heir to king 
Edward, from the appointment of that monarch. 
William looked upon Stigand with a jealous eye; 
and urging that he had obtruded himſelf into the 


ſee, under the uſurpation of pope Benedict IX. he 


refuſed to be crowned by him, and conferred that 
honour on Aldred, archbiſhop of York. The ce— 
remony of his coronation was performed with great 
e r, magnificence in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 

son Chriſtmas-day, in the preſence of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Engliſh and Norman 
nobility. Aldred, having adminiſtered the coro- 


4 


habitations. As ſoon as the king was able to paß 


jects, diſſembled his ſentiments, beginning his reign 


reſiſt him. Thus, while his civil adminiſtration 


panied by his principal nobles. Among theſe were 


nation oath to the king; anointed him, and placed 
the crown upon his head. The ſpectators expreſſeq 
their aſſent by the loudeſt acclamations. Theſe 6 
alarmed the Norman ſoldiers without, that they 
imagined the Engliſh were offering violence to tl,cjr 
ſovereign. In revenge for the ſuppoſed affront 
they aſſaulted the populace, and ſet fire to ſevery 


through the crowd, he appeared among his ſoldier;, 
and with difficulty ſuppreſſed the tumulr. 
William, to ingratiate himſelf with his new ſub. 


with diſpenſing impartial juſtice, and he confertcd 
many favours upon them; yet thinking it impolitic 
to repoſe an entire confidence in their profeſſions 
he ordered fortreſſes to be erected in different party 
of the kingdom, and removing to Barking in 
Eſſex, where he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters, he 
received the ſubmiſſion of ſuch of the nobility why, 
had not attended his coronation. Among theſe 
came Edric, nephew of Edric the, traitor, the earl; 
Edwin and Morcar, and cther conſiderable noble. 
men. , | 

William having ſeized the treafure of his prede. 
ceſſor, which was depoſited at Wincheſter, and re. 
ceiving rich preſents from the opulent in all pars 
of England, he was hereby the better enabled tg 
reward his followers. He therefore diſtributed large 
ſums among his troops; and to teſtify his gratitude 
to the monks, who had forwarded his ſucceſs, he 
built a new monaſtery near Haſtings, called Battle. 
Abbey, to pray for his own ſoul and that of 
Harold. But, amidſt the pretended expreſſions of 
regard for the Engliſh, he took care to place all 
real power in the hands of his Normans ; for, 
though he confirmed the liberties and immunities 
of London and other cities; he diſarmed the inha- 
bitants, and quartered upon them Norman ſoldiers, 
leaving in no place of ſtrength any power able to 


wore the appe:rance of legal juſtice, his military 
inſtitutions refembled thoſe of a tyrant. 

Having thus, by a mixture of lenity and ſeve- 
rity, eſtabliſhed his ſovereignty, he determined to 
gratify his vanity by a viſit to his native country, 
where, in the congratulations of his antient ſubjed, 
he intended to diſplay the marks of his own triumph 
in his ſignal ſucceſs. Leaving, therefore, the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs during his abſence in the 
hands of Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, and his couſin 
William Fitzoſborne, whom he had created earl of 
Hertford, the king failed for Normandy, accom- 


Edgar Atheling, Stigand, the two, earls Edwin and 
Morcar, Waltheof, the ſon of the brave Siward, 
who, at the ſame time that they ſerved to grace 
his court, were cal hoſtages for the fidelity of the 
nation. The Engliſh nobility in his train, willing | 
to ingratiate themſelves with their new fovercign, 
endeavoured to excel each other in furnptuous 
equipages and entertainments. A Norman writet, 
who was preſent, ſpeaks with admiration of the 
beauty of their perſons, the workmanſhip of theit 

plate, and the coſtlineſs of their embroideries. 
But after the king's departure from England, 
diſcontents multiphed every where, occaſioned by 
the intolerable oppreſſions of Odo and Fitzoſborne, 
which provoked a general .indignation among the 
people, and urged them to take up arms in vind- 
cation of their violated rights. The inhabitants o 
Kent were the firſt who attempted to throw off the 
Norman yoke. They applied for aid to Fuſtace, 
count of Bologne; who landed a body of forces 1! 
the neighbourhood of Dover, which effecCting 4 
junction with the Kentiſhmen, made an attack up" 
che garriſon of that place; but the Normans being 
timely apprized of the intended aſſault, the for! 
was put into a ſtate of defence, and the afla:l2z" 
wei 
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. ſed with great ſlaughter, the count of 
pb oe made a priſoner of war. Hereford- 
1 od Shropſhire exhibited the next ſcenes of 
* Edric, the foreſter, was proprietor of 


uſion. 8 - as | 
—— part of theſe counties, into which the Nor- 


ans ma l 12 
— acts of violence; on which Edric, by the 


f the Welch, retorted the inſult, and 
and hoſe he made priſoners with the utmoſt 
Cheſs commotions haſtened the return of the 
king, who, on his arrival in England, ſoon diſ- 
concerted all the ſchemes of the conſpirators. 
Thoſe who had been molt forward in a mutiny, 
either fled, or concealed themſelves; and the con- 
Eſcation of their eſtates enabled the conqueror 
farther to gratify the rapacity of his Norman 
captains ; and inſtead of puniſhing the two regents 
for their enormous exactions, he ſcemed- rather to 
approve what they had done, which became another 
ſource of diſcontent to his ſubjects. 

William now began to loſe all 
A. D. 1068. confidence in his people, and deter- 
mined to reduce them to the moſt abject ſlavery. 
His armaments having involved him in debt, he 
revived the odious tax, called formerly Dane-gelt, 
which Edward the Confeſſor had aboliſhed. The 
conſequences of this arbitrary meaſure were inſur- 
rections and revolts. The inhabitants of Exeter 
refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon; and, taking 
arms, were joined by thoſe of Devonſhire and 


; = Cornwal. William haſtened with his forces to 
chaſtiſe the inſurgents. On his approach, the wiſer 
WT citizens prevailed on the people to ſubmit, and 

deliver hoſtages for-their obedience ; bur the agree- 
: ment having been broken by a ſudden mutiny of 


the populace, William. ordered the eyes of one of 
the hoſtages to be put out, intimating hereby to the 
rebels what they were to expect, if they perſiſted in 
their revolt. The inhabitants, ſeized with terror, 
threw themſelves on the king's mercy, and fſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. 

But much more alarming diſturbances broke out 
in the north, where a general confederacy was 
formed by Edwin and Morcar, combined with 
Sweyn king of Denmark, Malcolm king of Scot- 
land, and Blethwin prince of North Wales, who 
all coneurred to make one vigorous effort for the 
recovery of Engliſh liberty. William, knowing 
the neceſſity of expedition, in order to quell an 
inſurrection of this dangerous nature, advanced by 
long marches to the north, and reached York before 


— the rebels. were prepared to __ him, they not 
nd having been joined by any of the ſuccours they 
rd, expected, except a ſmall reinforcement from Wales. 


The two earls now found they had no other means 
of ſafety but ſubmiſſion; and the reſt of - the con- 
federates followed their example. Whereupon the 
-n, RS pcople, being thus deſerted by their leaders, were 

_ able to make any farther refiſtance. The ven- 
geance of the conqueror fell chiefly upon thoſe 
who were leaſt- guilty. They felt ſeverely the 
rigour of confiſcation, and he beſtowed their lands 
on his foreign favourites ; who being thus diſperſed 
throughout the whole country, left Edwin and 
Morcar, whom he pretended to ſpare, deſtitute of 
all ſupport, and eaſy victims whenever he ſhould 
demand their ruin. Theſe proceedings ſpread over 
the nation a general alarm, which was increaſed 


Places, which were evidently- intended to awe the 
Niſcontented id ſubmiſſion. The Engliſh became 
now ſenſible that they had tamely ſubmitted them- 
elves to a tyrant. Many of them therefore fled 
into foreign countries, in order to live free froin 


Violence, Edgar himſelf, dreading the inſidious 
careſſes of William, eſcaped with Coſpatric, 3 


de frequent incurſions, committing out- 


by the king's ordering caſtles to be built in different 


new forfeitures, attainders, and continual acts of | 


. perſuaded the Northumbrians to join them. 


** 


— — 
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powerful Northumbrian, into Scotland, taking with 
him his two ſiſters, Margaret and Chriſtina. King 
Malcolm gave them a favourable reception, and 
married Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter; and as he gave 
great countenance to all the Engliſh exiles, many 
of them ſettled there. Great animoſities now aroſe 
between the Normans and Engliſh, who murually 
inſulted each other; hence murders were frequent, 
ſcarce a day paſſing but ſomi dead bodies were 
found in the woods and highways; 

A general inſurtection now ſeemed , -, 6 
about to take place throughout the“ . 1099. 
whole iſland. Godwin, Edmund, and Magnus; 
Harold's three ſons, after the battle of Haſtings 
having retired to Ireland, projected an invaſion of 
England, and hoped that all the exiſes from Den- 
mark, Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted by forces from 
thoſe countries, would join them. Upon which 
preſumption they landed in Devonſhire, but found 
Brian, ſon of the count of Britanny, ready to op- 
pole them, at the head of ſome foreign troops; 
and, being defeated in ſeveral actions, they were 
obliged to retreat to their ſhips, and to return with 
great loſs to Ireland. The attention of the Normans 
was now demanded in the north, where the Nor- 
thumbrians had attacked Robert de Comyn, go- 
vernor of Durham, and put him to death with 
ſeven hundred of his followers. This ſucceſs ani- 
mated the inhabitants of York to revolt, who flew 
Fitz-Richard, their governor, and beſieged the 
caſtle. Soon after the Daniſh troops landed from 
three hundred veſſels. The command of theſe 


forces was intruſted with Oſborne, brother to K ng 


Sweyn, and he was accompanied by Harold and 
Canute, two Tons of that monarch. Edgar Athe- 
ling marched from Scotland, bringing with him 
Coſpatric, Waltheof, Siward, Adelin, and other 
noble adherents, - who, by the hopes they gave of 
foreign ſuccours, and from their authority, eaſily 
Mal- 
let, the Norman governor of York Caſtle, in order 
to provide for its defence, ſet fire to ſome houſes 


| that were contiguous” thereto, and which he ima- 


gined might afford a cover to the enemy; when 
the flames, ſpreading into the neighbouring ſtreets, 
reduced the whole city to aſhes; which fo enraged 
the inhabitants, that, joining the Danes, they at- 
tacked the caſtle with the urmoſt fury, took it by 
ſtorm, and put the garriſon to the ſword, conſiſting 
of three thouſand nien. 

This ſucceſs became a ſignal to many other parts 
of England to riſe in arms. Hereward, an Eaſt- 
Anglian nobleman, aſſembled his vaſſals in the Iſle 
of Ely, and made inroads into all the adjacent 
country, The Engliſh, in the.counties of Dorſet 
and Somerſet, attacked Montacute, the Norman 
governor, while the inhabitants of Devon and 
Cornwal inveſted Exeter. Edric, the Foreſter, 
aſſiſted by the Welch, laid fiege to Shrewſbury. 
The Engliſh every where ſeemed reſolved to make 
in concert one great effort to recover their liberty, 
and to expel their tyrannical maſters, 

Amidft this ſcene of confuſion William appeared 
undiſmayed; he had got poſſeſſion of a crown by- 
his ſword, nor doubted of being able to defend it 
by the ſame means. Aſſembling therefore his forces, 
he marched againſt the rebels in the north, who 
were the moſt formidable, and whoſe: defeat he 
knew would fill all the other. malecontents with 
terror, Before his approach, he prevailed upon 
Oſborne and his Danes to retire into Denmark, 
without committing farther hoſtilities. Coſpatric 
deſpairing of ſucceſs, made his ſubmiſſion to the 
king, and, upon paying a ſum of money, was in- 
veſted with the earldom of Northumberland. 
Waltheof, who had long defended York with great 
bravery, was won over by the king's ſhew of cle- 
mency. Even Edric, now compelled by neceſſity, 

| ſubmitted 
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ſuhmitted to the conqueror, and obtained forgive- 
neſs, which was followed by ſome degree of royal 
As Malcolm came too late to ſupport the 
confederates, he was forced to retire, and returned 
with Edgar Atheling into Scotland, While all the 
inſurgents in other parts, except Here ward who lay 
fecure in his faſtnefles, diſperſed, leaving the con- 
queror undiſputed maſter of the kingdom; who now 
gave evident proofs that his aſſumed lenity to the 
leading men, was the effects only of artful policy; 
for he ſcrupled no meaſures, however marked with 
cruelty, that had a tendency to excite terror, and to 
ſupport his plan of arbitrary government. He de- 
prived the wealthy of their eſtates, and exerciſed the 
moſt wanton ſeverities upon thoſe who had engaged 
in conſpiracies or rebellions. He put out the eyes 
of ſome; cut off the heads and feet of others; and 
condemned many either to death or to perpetual ba- 
niſhment., He ſeized the treaſures belonging to the 
monaſteries, upon a pretence that the rebels had 
concealed their valuable effects in thoſe places. 
He impoſed the tenure of knights ſervice upon all 
lands held of the crown. He excluded the Engliſh 


far as he could of all their antient privileges, 
aboliſhing their laws and ſubſtituting thoſe of Nor- 
mandy in their room. He introduced the feudal 
law, by dividing the kingdom into about | ſeven 
hundred baronies and ſixty thouſand two hundred 
and fifteen knights fees; beſtowing all the former 
either upon Normans or other foreign adven- 
turers; and ſuch of- the Engliſh who retained their 
poſſeſſions, were only admitted into the ſecond claſs. 
He laid - waſte the county of Hants, for the ex- 
tent of thirty miles, and converted it into a habi- 
tation for wild beaſts, which he called the New 


Foreſt. 


At the ſame time he denounced the molt ſevere |. 


enalties againſt thoſe who ſhould preſume to hunt 
in any of the royal domains; and while the killing 
of a man might be atoned for by a moderate fine; 
the killing of a wild boar or deer was puniſhed with 
the loſs of the delinquent's eyes. He commanded 
his ſubjects to uſe the Norman or French tongue, 


only, and cauſed the law of the land to be tranſlated 


into that language; but with regard to the corfieu, 
or obliging the inhabitants to put out their fires and 
lights on the ſounding of a certain bell, this was 
a law which William had previouſly eſtabliſhed in 
Normandy, and the ſame cuſtom prevailed 1n Scot- 
land; in a word, this mercileſs Norman not only 
governed England as à conquered country, but 
equalted in his devaſtations the greateſt ſcourge of 
God, that had ever been permitted to enſlave or 
deſtroy nations. 
| Farls Morcar and Edwin, touched 
A. P. 1071. „ich the loſs of their -dignity, and 
knowing they could not hope to remain long in 


ſafety, reſolved to ſhare the ſame fate with their | 


countrymen, whether it might be maiming, impri- 
ſonment, or death. Edwin retired to-his eftate in 
the north, in order to form an inſurrection; and 
Morcar took fhelter in the Iſle of Ely, with the 
brave Hereward, who, ſecured by the ſituation of 
the place, ſtill defended himſelf againſt the Nor- 
mans; but theſe ſteps only accelerated the ruin of 
thoſe few Engliſh who had not yet-been plundered 
of their fortunes; for William having ſurrounded 


the Iſle of Ely with flat bottomed boats, and made | 


a cauſeway through the moraſſes two miles in 


length, obliged the revolters to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion. Hereward alone forced his way ſword in 
hand through the enemy, and afterwards continued 
his hoſtilities by ſea, till William, charmed with his 
bravery, reſtored to him his eſtate. Earl -Morcar, 
and Fgelwin biſhop of Durham, were caſt into pri- 
ſon, in which the latter ſoon after died. Edwin 
attempting to eſcape into Scotland, was betrayed 


4 
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from all places of truſt and profit, depriving them as | 


by ſome of his followers, and killed by 4 arty of 

Normans, to the great affliction of the Exglich; even 
William is {aid to have ſhed tears to the memory gf 
that beautiful and gallant youth. The king gf 
Scotland in hopes of obtaining advantages from the(, 
convulſions, had attacked the northern counties; 
but on the king's entering Scotland, was glad ©, 


| pay the uſual , homage to the Engliſh crow, 
To complete William's triumph over his ſubjeq,, - 


| Edgar Atheling ſubmitted and humbly imploreg 
his pardon, which was granted, and a penſion t. 
lowed, him for his ſubſiſtence. From this time he 
remained in England, probably more happy thay 
his aſpiring wiſhes could have made him. 
The inhabitants of the province of A.D 
Maine in France; diſſatisfied, and in- 1079. 
ſtigated by the court of Anjou, who had ſome pre- 
tenſion to the ſucceſſion, roſe in rebellion, and ex. 
pelled their magiſtrates. William, to whom thi 
province belonged by the will of Herbert the laſt 
count, to puniſh this inſult on his authority, ſailed 
to the continent with a large army, compoſed 
chiefly of Engliſh; and was ſo ſucceſsful in his 
operations, that. he overcame all oppoſition, and 
Y. revolters were glad to conclude a peace with 
Um. | N 
During his ſtay in Normandy the pope ſent an 
embaſſy, requiring him to do homage for his king. 
dom to the ſee of Rome; but William with a be. 


coming ſpirit told the nuncio, that he was indebted 
for his crown to God alone, and under him to his 
word; and on his return to England he publilhed 
an. edict, forbidding his ſubjects to acknowledge 
the authority of any pope whom he had not preyi- 
ouſly approved; or to receive any cominand from 
Rome without his permiſſion, | 

At the ſame time the government of England 
was diſturbed by the Norman barons, who dif- 
guſted.at William's imperious conduct, determined 
not to. ſubmit their civil rights ro the will of any 
| man. Wherefore now he ,was abſent they con- 
certed a ſcheme for depoſing him. It was at the 
wedding feaſt of William Guader, earl of Norfolk, 
that their plan was firſt propoſed to earl Waltheof, 
when the arbitrary conduct of the king underwent 
a ſtrict ſcrutiny, Among other particulars were 
mentioned, the tyranny he exerciſed overthe Engliſh 
whom they affected to pity; his haughty behaviour 
to his barons, and his plain deſign of reducing both 
the victors and the vanquiſhed to the ſame igno- 
minious ſubjection; the indignity of ſubmitting to 
a baſtard was not forgot; nor the certainty of ſuc- 


N 


ceſs in a revolt, by the aſſiſtance of the Danes; and 


the whole company, heated with liquor, entered 
by a ſolemn engagement into the deſign of ſhaking 
off the royal authority; even Wulcheof, though he 
had been pardoned for a former inſurrection, ex- 
preſſed his approbation of, and joined in the con- 
ſpiracy. But when in the hour of calm reflection 
he thought ſeriouſly on his engagement, he became 
extremely uneaſy for the conſequences, Ile had 
married the niece of the king, and reſolved to trull 
his wife with the important ſecret; but ſhe having 
an attachment to another man, rejoiced ſecretly at 

an event that ſeemed to promiſe the deſtruction of 
her huſband. She * e loſt no time in ſend- 
ing to Normandy, and apprizing the king of the 
part her huſband had taken in the conſpiracy. Ia 
the interim Waltheof finding no reſt from the in- 
ward agitations of his mind, made a confident of 
Lanfrac, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſe! 
him to acquaint x i king with the whole affals, 
which the earl conſented to do. 

The conſpirators were no ſooner informed that 
Waltheof was gone to Normandy, than they con- 


which, though their plan was not ripe for execution, 
they had immediate recourſe to arms; but Odo, 


the 


| cluded the plot they had laid was diſcovered, on 
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+. king's brother, headed the royal forces, to whom 
the | 5 ents were compelled to ſubmit ; ſo that on 
the 1N 5 return to England, he found the infur- 
eee and nothing remained but to inflict 
re # alas which according to the conqueror's 
I. policy, was extended principally to the in- 
ferior offenders, with a m_— = rigour repugnant 
to equity and the dictates of humanity. But the 


111 ered him to be tried, when he was con- 
4 — executed on the twenty- ninth of April, 
1075, and his body buried under the ſcaffold on 
which he was beheaded. His wife, the infamous 
Judith, falling under the king's diſpleaſure, was 
abandoned by every One, and the contempt with 
which ſhe was treated aggravated the compunctions 
of a guilty conſcience. Waltheof, and another 


nobleman, named Fitz-Aubert, are ſaid to be the 


unhappy Waltheof experienced now no mercy.. 


only perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank who were exe- 


ring his reign. 
were, William, after a long ſeries of na- 
A. D. 1077+ tional tumults, quelled by his own 
vndaunted bravery, might reaſonably expect they 
would be ſucceeded by a calm of tranquillity ; but 
he was now to be tried with a calamity, which 
ariſing from his own family, muſt greatly affect 
him. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, inſtigated by the 
French king, endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 
of the dutchy of Normandy, . pretending his father 
W had promiſed it him, in caſe he ſhould ſucceed in 
his expedition againſt England ; but having de- 
manded of his father a performance of his engage- 
ment, he peremptorily refuſed to comply with his 
requeſt, telling him, “ he never intended to throw 
off his cloaths till he went to bed.” Upon which, 
Robert for a time openly proclaimed his diſcontent, 
and then, being in Normandy, had recourſe to 
arms in ſupport of his imaginary right. Williain 
hereupon raiſed an Engliſh army, which after ſe- 


followers to rake refuge in the caſtle of Gerberoy, 
appointed by the French king for their reception 
in caſe of neceſſity. In this place the king beſieged 
them, but for ſome time in vain, as the garriſon 
oeing ſtrong made an obſtinate defence. Under 
fe walls there paſſed many combats, which reſem— 
bled more thoſe of chivalry than the military ac- 
ions of armies. In one of theſe it happened, that 
obert engaged the king, who was concealed by 
i helmet; and this young prince, after wounding 

is father in the arm, unhorſed him. 
alled out for aſſiſtance; his ſon knew his voice; 
nd {truck wich terror, inſtantly threw himſelf at his 
ather's feet, begged his pardon, and offered to pur- 
haſe it by any atonement in his power. The king, 
mplacable in his reſentments, paid no regard to this 
utiful ſubmiſſion; however, raiſing the ſiege, he 
arched his army to Normandy, where, by the in- 
erceſſion of the queen, he became reconciled with 
is fon, whom he took with him to England, and 
ntrulted - him with an army againſt Malcolm 
ing of Scotland, 'The young prince obliged 
lalcolm to make his ſubmiſſion. About this time 
Villiam built the Tower of London, to keep in 


we the citizens, of whom he entertaiged a conſtant 
alouſy. 


D. 1081. . The tumults of war now at length 


ſubſided, and the whole iſland enjoyed 
he ſweets of peace. William had a large revenue, 
nd his avarice -induced him to inveſtigate every 
iethod moſt likely to augment it. For this pur- 
oc he cauſed a general ſurvey to be taken of all 
lands in the kingdom, their extent in each di- 
ic, their proprietors, tenures and value; the quan- 
of meadow, paſture, wood, and arable land 
lich they contained; and in ſome counties the 
amber of tenants, cottagers, and ſlaves of all de- 
; : I who lived upon them. He appointed 

0. 6, 


— 


vcral ſharp ſkirmiſhes, compelled Robert and his 


William 


| 


— 


commiſſioners, who entered every particular in a 
regiſter by the verdict of juries; and at the expira- 
tion of ſix years, they brought him an exact account 
of all the landed property in the kingdom. This 
valuable monument of antiquity, called Domeſ- 
day book, is ſtill preſerved in the Exchequer. The 
k ing was as careful to keep as to accumulate money. 


He retained fourteen hundred manors in his oon 


poſſeſſion, after gratifying his followers for their 
ſervices. He had more places to, beſtow than any 
king of England ; and his partiality in beſtowing 
them, cauſed him to be implicitly obeyed by 
foreigners, but hated by his Engliſh ſubjects. It 
is ſaid he was the richeſt of all our monarchs, than 
any one who reigned before or ſince. 
At this time Matilda, William's A. 06 
conſort, died, whom he tenderly loved. . 1083. 
Three years after he paſſed into Normandy, taking 
with him Edgar Atheling, who with his permiſſion 
ſet out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. While 
on the continent, he was detained by a miſunder- 
ſtanding between him and the king of France, oc- 


caſioned by ſome inroads made by French barons 


on the frontiers of his dutchy. The princes in 
thoſe times were little able to reſtrain their licen- 
tious nobility; but William thought they would 
not have dared to provoke his reſentment, had they 
not been aſſured of the French monarch's protec- 
tion. 
ſome railleries that Philip had thrown out againſt 
him. William, who was very corpulent, had been 
confined to his bed by ſickneſs ; upon hearing of 
which Philip expreſſed his ſurprize, that his brother 
of England ſhould be ſo long in being delivered 
of his big belly. The king ſent him word, that as 
ſoon as he-was up, he would preſent ſo many lights 
at Notre Dame as would aſſord him cauſe for much 
greater ſurprize, alluding to the uſual practice ar 
that time, of women after lying-in, preſenting wax 
tapers at the altar, upon their being churched. 
Immediately on his recovery, he entered France ar 
the head of a numerous army. Having taken 
Mantes, he firſt plundered it, and then ſet it on fire. 
Here the progreſs of his arms was ſtopped, by an 
accident which put a period to his life. Entering 
the town before the flames were extinguiſhed, his 
horſe happened to tread on ſome. hot aſhes, which 
made him plunge with ſuch violence, that William 
was thrown forward, and bruiſed upon the ſaddle to 
ſuch a degree, that he was ſoon after ſeized with'a 
fever. Senſible of his approaching diſſolution, he 
exhibited a ſtriking example of the vanity of human 
greatneſs, Struck with remorte for the horrible 
cruelties he had committed, he offered rich preſents 
to churches and monaſteries, in the way of atone- 
ment, forgetting that mercy is more acceptable to the 
Judge of the whole earth than ſacrifice. Upon the 
ſame falſe principle, earl Morcar, and other Engliſh 
priſoners, were releaſed. He died on the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1087, in the ſixty- firſt year of his age, the 
twenty-firſt of his reign over England, and the 
fifty-ſecond over Normandy. By his wife Matilda, 
daughter to Baldwin V. earl of Flanders, he had 
four ſons, namely, Robert, Richard, William and 
Henry ; and five daughters, namely, Cicely, abbeſs 
of a monaſtery in Caen; Conſtantia, married to 
Fergant duke of Brittany ; Alice, who was con- 
tracted to Harold, but died in her infancy; Adela, 


married to Stephen earl of Blois, whoſe ſon of the 


ſame name afterwards aſcended the throne. of Eng- 


land; and Agatha, who was betrothed to the 


king of Galicia, but died in her journey tosthat 
country. | 
mandy and Maine ; Richard was killed by a deer 
in the New Foreſt; to Henry he bequeathed only 
his mother's poſſeſſions; but upon this prince's 
complaining to him of the ſmallneſs of his patri- 
mony, William is ſaid to have comforted him with 


the 


His diſpleaſure was increaſed, by hearing of * 


To Robert, his eldeſt ſon, he left Nor- 
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the hopes, that the dominions of his brother would 
be one day united to his perſon; an event which, in 
proceſs of time, really happened.“ 

William in his ſtature was tall and portly. Has 
bones and muſcles were ſo uncommonly ſtrong, 
that ſcarcely a man of that age was to be found 
who could bend his bow, or handle his arms. In 
his carriage, he was ſtern and havghty ; in, his 
temper, jcalous and reſerved, His capacity not to 
be doubred; his ambition unqueſtionable. To the 
laſt he ſacrificed all the laws of juſtice, and the 
feelings of humanity. With ſtrict juſtice he may 
be ranked among the greateſt generals any age has 
produced. Having been from his childhood at the 


head of armies, he joined to a great military genius 
all the knowledge and ſkill that experience couſd 


teach. His courage was heroic, and he poſſeſſed 
it not only in the field but in the cabinet; attempt- 
ing great things with means, that to other men 
appeared totally unequal to ſuch * undertakings, 
and ſteadily proſecuting what he boldly reſolved ; 
being never diſturbed or diſheartened with diffi- 
culties in the courſe of his enterprizes; but having 
that noble vigour of mind, which inſtead of bend- 
ing to oppoſition riſes againſt it, and ſeems to have 
a power of commanding and controlling fortune 
herſelf. His majeſty was never lowered by incon- 
tinence, or indecent exceſs. His temperance and 
chaſtity were his conſtant guards. Through his 
whole life he had no partner of his bed but his 
queen. Had he kept his engagements to his peo- 
ple as well as he did his marriage contract, he would 
have been the beſt of kings; but he indulged other 
paſſions of a worſe nature, and infinitely more de- 
trimental to the public than thoſe he reſtrained. 
A luſt of power, which no regard to juſtice could 
limir, the moſt unrelenting cruelty, and the moſt 
inſatiable avarice, poſſeſſed his ſoul. Ir is true, 
among many acts of extreme inhumanity, ſome of 
great clemency were interwoven ; but theſe laſt 
were either the effects of policy, or of magnanimity, 
which made him flight his ſubmiſſive enemies. 
But where he had no pride or intereſt in forgiving, 
his genuine ſavage diſpolition appeared in its pro- 
per colours; and ſoine inſtances of his barbarity 
exceeded the bounds that even the worſt of tyrants 
and conquerors have preſcribed themſelves. His 
religion was after the faſhion of the age in which 
he lived; belief without examination, and devotion 
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their extortions. 


without piety. It was a kind of ſtate policy which - 
prompted him to endow monaſteries, and at the 
lame time allowed him to pillage kingdoms; that 
brought him on his knees before a relic or a croſe 
but ſuffered him without controul to trample upon 
the liberties and rights of mankind. As to the 
wiſdom of his government, he was indeed ſo far 
wiſe, that through a long and unquiet reign he 
knew how to ſupport oppreſſion by terror, by which 
he carried on with impunity, a very iniquitous and 
violent adminiſtration. But that wiſdom which 
founds national happineſs upon the principle gf 
virtue, with all his abilities he does not appear tg 
have poſſeſſed. Nor did he excel in thoſe Popular 
arts of government, which ſometimes change the 
complection of tyranuy, and give it a fallacious 
form of freedom. Yet lo far he performed the duft 
of a ſovereign, in that he took care to maintain 3 
good police in his realm, by curbing licentiouſne; 
with a ſtrong military force, diſperſed throughout 
the kingdom. Bur it was a poor compenſation 
that the highways were ſafe, when the courts of 
juſtice were dens of thieves, when his Normans in 
office employed their power to pillage the people, 
and when the king himſelf had a large ſhare of 
He drew into his treaſury tog 
great a proportion of the wealth of the kingdom, 
by authorizing the collectors of his revenues to 
practice the moſt grievous abuſes for raiſing them 
higher; by a perpetual auction of the crown lands; 
by various iniquities in the court of Exchequer; 
by forfeitures wrongfully taken; and by vexatious, 
arbitrary, and illegal taxations. * 

However, it muſt be confeſſed, that notwithſtand- 
ing his rapacious avarice was inſatiable, it was net 
meanly parſimonious; for he ſupported the dignity 
of his crown with a decent magnificence ; and 
though never laviſh, yet he was at times liberal, 
eſpecially to his officers of the army, and the 
church. In ſhort, he latd up wealth in his coffers 
as he did arms in his magazines, to be drawn out, 
when occaſion required, either for the defence or 
extenſion of his tyrannical ſway. 

To finiſh the character of this ambitious con- 
queror in few words, upon an impartial view of 
his reign, we ſhall find many ſhining actions to ad- 
mire, many more to deteſt ; and that if, as a king, 
he had many great qualities, as a man, he had but 
few virtues. 
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William, ſurnamed Rufus, or red, from the colour of his hair, the ſecond ſon of William the Conqueror, aſcends 
the throne by the intereſt of Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in violation of bis brother Robert's right if 
primogeniture—A conſpiracy in favour of Robert, defeated through his inattivity—William's wars in Norman), 
Scotland, and Wales—Thbe cruſades in which Robert engages —The king quarrels with Anſelm, whom be hs 
forced into the ſee of Canterbury—A conſpiracy among his barons —T be manner of his death and tharatter. 


1 ILLIAM, ſurnamed Rufus, 
n from the colour 6f his hair, 
knowing that his right of ſucceſſion was founded 
only on a letter the late king had written to Lan- 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in his favour, 
haſtened to England before any intelligence of the 
death of his father could reach that kingdom, in 
order, if poſſible, to ſecure the intereſt of that po- 
pular prelate, and the poſſeſſion of a throne, which 
of right belonged to his brother Robert. Lanfranc 
was in great repute with the people, on account of 
his amiable character. The Engliſh in particular 
thought him their friend, for his humanity made 
him one to all in diſtreſs; and the Normans were 
ſenſible that he had employed the king's fayour, 


4 . | 


to moderate the violence of his temper, and to 
ſoften the effects of his ryranny. He had a pater. 
nal regard for William Rufus, whom he himſelf 
had educated; yet he refuſed to exert his influence, 
unleſs his pupil would promiſe in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to govern with equity and moderation, t0 
maintain the liberties of the people, and to be— 
have like a dutiful and obedient ſon to the church. 
William, who feared the leaſt delay might fruſtrate 
-his intentions, readily conſented, and the archbiſhop 
applied himſelf aſſiduouſly to remove the prejudices 
of the people. To this end reports were prop® 
gated, that William had imbibed an affectionate rt: 
gard for the Engliſh; that he had ſeen with grid 


their oppreſſions; that he conſidered the foreſt las 
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ee or a nation of flaves ; that he ſhould 
e and Engliſh equally his ſubjects; 
hat he intended to reſtore the nation to its former 
liberty and govern only by the laws of Edward the 
Conſeſior. Theſe reports had the deſired effect with 


the ſear of power, who would reſtore domeſtic tran- 
uillity, and redreſs their grievances, _ 

But the taſk was more difficult to gain over the 
Norman barons, who on many accounts, were diſ- 
voſed to favour the claim of Robert. Recourſe 
as therefore had to the arts of perſuaſion. They 
were taught to beheve, that if Robert obtained the 
throne, there could be no hopes of holding their 
eſtates, with which his Norman friends would be 
ratified ; and that their intereſts were cloſely con- 
nected with thoſe of William, to whom the Con- 
queror, their great benefactor, with his dying 
breath, had bequeathed the crown of England. 
But William made uſe of a more powerful argument 
to ſupport his pretenſions, for he got poſſeſſion of the 
royal treaſure, laid up in the palace of Wincheſter, 
amounting to fifty thouſand pounds weight of ſilver 
coin, beſides gold, jewels, plate, and a rich ward- 
robe belonging to the royal family. _ 

Theſe previous ſteps to the ſummit of power, 
ere ſtrengthened by the indolence and inactivity 
pf Robert; who when his friends adviſed him not 
o truſt his intereſt to precarious hope, but to croſs 
pver immediately into England, and take poſſeſſion 
pf his crown, he anſwered with haughtineſs, 
© That precipitation was unneceſſary. The ſceptre 
vas- his undoubted right. That the Engliſh were 
eis friends, and would” never preſume to appoint a 
ſucceſſor to the throne in his abſence.” He was 

Whowever for once miſtaken. The archbiſhop hav- 
| ng aſſembled the principal clergy and nobility, 
hey, from a reſpe& to his father's appointment, 
eadily concurred in opinion with Lanfranc, by whom 
Villiam was crowned on the twenty-ſeventh of Sep- 
ember at Weſtminſter. The Engliſh were more in- 
lined to bring about this event, becauſe he won 
heir affections by the moſt conciliating meaſures; 
and the biſhops were induced to favour his preten- 
ions by the lenient perſuaſions of Lanfranc, io that 
hus powerfully ſupported, all the vaſſals of the 
rown, before the end of the year, ſwore fealty to 
im, and did homage without one diſſenting voice. 
n the mean time Robert took quiet poſſeſſion of Nor- 
randy, where he was highly eſteemed on account 
f his open, humane, and generous diſpoſition, 

But not many months had elapſed, before the 
brone of William was ſhaken by a ſudden and 

W moſt general conſpiracy of the Norman barons, 
at the head of which was Odo, biſhop of Bayeaux, 
he king's uncle, to whom William had reſtored 
is earldom and lands; but not having been in- 
eſted with power alſo, and jealous of Lanfranc's 
abilities and high ſtation, he employed all his ta- 
ents in endeavouring to transfer the crown to Ro- 
ert. The conſpirators, retiring to their callles, 
oc themſelves in a poſture of defence; and ex- 
decting to be ſupported with a powerful army 
rom Normandy, haſtily broke out into open re- 
dellion. Several parts of the kingdom were thrown 
nto the utmoſt confuſion, and ſome of the coun- 

les again laid waſte by the ſword of deſolation. 
William, whoſe: preſence of mind never forſook 

um, in this extremity had recourſe to the Engliſh, 
Wd he ſoon found himſelf at the head of thirty 
ouſand men. With theſe forces he took the 
eld, and ſuddenly marched into Kent, where Odo, 
nd Robert earl of Montague, had ſeized the for- 
elſes of Rocheſter and Pevenſey. Theſe he re- 
uced by famine. 
WP Lanfranc, endeavoured to win over the northern 
obility by the gentle arts of perſuaſion, telling 


] 1 


1 


hem, © that they ought to take care how they | 


He now, by the prudent advice 


eſpect to the Engliſh, who wiſhed to ſee a king in 


impeached his right to the crown, ſince the ſame 
monarch who had made them earls, had made him 
king;” at the ſame time he offered them privately * 
any money or lands they deſired. Theſe conci- 
liating meaſures were attended with the deſired 
ſuccels. The chief of the conſpirators abandoned 
the cauſe of Robert, and returned to their alle- 
glance. Odo eſcaped to Normandy; and his large 
poſſeſſions were diſtributed among thoſe who had 
ſerved their ſovereign faithfully, in this alarming 
criſis of danger. To give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the deſigns of his enemies, a large body of troops, 
ſent from Normandy, were deſtroyed in the channel 


by the fleet which guarded the coaſt, whereby Robert 


loſt all his remaining intereſt in England, and the 
whole nation ſubmitted to him, Rufus, quietly, under 
the hope and aſſurance of a good government. 
William no ſooner ſaw all his ene- 
mies at his feet, and himſelf firmly 
fixed in the ſeat of power, than he forgot all his 
promiſes, and treated his preſervers with the cruelty - 
of his predeceſſor. Proſperity unfolded thoſe 
corrupt diſpoſitions, which policy and fear had 
made him conceal. He increaſed, inſtead of miti- 
gating, the ſeverity of the foreſt laws. The com- 
plaints of the Engliſh were urged in vain. He 
was deaf to their petitions, and beheld their miſe- 
ries without redreſs. Even Lanfranc remonſtrated 
in vain. He urged his ſolemn promiſes when a 
candidate for the crown ; he pleaded the generous 
conduct of the Engliſh, when it was endangered 
by the late rebellion ; but all his pleas, all his 
remonſtrances, all his efforts, ſerved only to make 
Rufus more cautious in his proceedings. The 
revered character of che archbiſhop kept the king 
within the bounds of decency. But this check 
was, unhappily for the Engliſh, ſoon removed : 
Lanfranc departed this life, and left Rufus to 
purſue his full career of vice and tyranny. The 
death of this worthy prelate was juſtly regretted by 
all the virtuous part of the nation, Normans and 
Engliſn. He made no diſtinction between them 
every good man was ſure of his favour and pro- 
tection. He gained the love of all parties; and 
was juſtly conſidered as a faithful biſhop, and an 
upright ſtateſman, | 
After this prelate's death, the king grew impatient 
of controul. An immenſe prodigality, ſupported 
by extortion, with the. inſtigations of a miniſter 
worſe than himſelf, made the latter years of his 
reign a continued ſeries of grievous oppreſſions. 
The whole nation now felt what heavy burdens the 
feudal laws could, by arbitrary conſtructions, im- 
poſe on the ſubjects. They firſt fell upon the great 
Norman lords; bat the evil did not ſtop there. 
Whatever demands the king made on his vaſſals, 
they made on theirs. Whatever power he exerciſed, 
they likewiſe exerciſed. Thus the feudal ſyſtem be- 
came a heavy weight of oppreſſion, under which all 
ſuffered, but the middling clats of people moſt, 
The Englith groaned under the molt grievous op- 
preſſions. Every thing was fold by the king and 
his miniſters; even the privileges of the church 
proved a feeble rampart againſt their uſurpations. 
Mitres and croſiers were put up to ſale, and the 
higheſt bidder was ſure to be the purchaſer. Bene- 
fices, biſhopricks, juſtice itſelf, were ſacrificed to his 
avarice; and when all other means were exhauſted, 
confiſcations, the laſt and worlt reſource of a prodigal 
tyrant, were adopted under various pretences. 
Rufus, at * inſtigation of his 
brother Henryk paſſed over to Nor- 
mandy at the head of a powerful army. Robert 
was in no condition to oppoſe his brother. He 
beheld, with aſtoniſhment, his towns ſucceſſively 
taken, and even his capital on the point of falling 
into the hands of the invader, by the treachery of 
the governor, He applied in vain to the king of 
| France 
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France for aſſiſtance, that monarch being in the 
intereſt of William. Henry now ſaw his error, and 
trembled for his own dominions. He therefore 
changing ſides, joined Robert with an excellent 
body of forces. William, not thinking it prudent 
to oppoſe the combined armies of his two brothers, 
laid aſide his defign of making himſelf maſter of 
Normandy, and retirned to England. A peace was 
ſoon after concluded between Robert and William, 
by which it was ſtipulated, that on the death of 
either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to 
his dominions. 

Alarmed and exaſperated at this contemptuous 
treatment, Henry, whoſe name had not been men- 
tioned in the treaty, reſolved to avenge the inſult 
upon Robert; and accordingly made himſelf maſter 
of St. Michael's Mount, on the coaſt of Normandy, 
whence he infeſted the neighbourhood with his in- 
curſions. Robert and William beſieged him with 
their joint forces. The place-was ſtrongly fortified 
by art and nature, It was ſituated on a rock, one 
ſide of which was waſhed by the ſea, and wholly 
ſurrounded by the tide at high-water. Inſtead 
therefore of attempting to reduce it by ſtorm, the 
two brothers turned the ſiege into a blockade; 
and determined to continue before the place, till 


famine ſhould force the beſieged to ſurrender. | 
Henry being at one time diftreſſed for want of 


water, Robert gave him an opportunity of ſupply- 
ing the garriſon, and even ſent him ſome pipes of 
wine for his own uſe. William, reproving him for 
his ill-timed fraternal affection, Robert with quick- 
neſs replied, ©, Whar, ſhall I ſuffer my brother to 


die of thirſt ? Where ſhall we find ſuch another 


when he is gone?“ During this ſiege, William uſed 
frequently to ride round the camp, to fee that a 
proper diſcipline was obſerved among the ſoldiers. 
One day, as he was thus employed, he obſerved 
two men advancing full ſpeed from the caſtle. 
William, who was a ſtranger to fear, inſtead of re- 
treating, rode up to them, thinking he ſhould be 
able to take one, if not both of them priſoners. 
They met, on the firſt onſet, with equal fury ; but 
the lance of one of his antagoniſts piercing the 
cheſt of William's horſe, he fell, and was thrown 
violently to the ground. The ſoldier diſmounted ; 
and railing his arm to diſpatch his adverſary, Wil- 
liam exclaimed, © Hold fellow, I am the king of 
England.“ Struck with- aſtoniſhment, the ſoldier 
ſneathed his ſword, and raiſed him from the ground 
with the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect. At this 
inſtant, William, perceiving a body of his troo 
haſtening to his aſſiſtance, .vaulred into his ſaddle, 
and caſting his eyes, that ſparkled with fire, around, 
aſked who it was that had unhorſed him. He that 
did it anſwered boldly, “ It was I, who took you 
for an ordinary knight.” © By the face of our 
Lord,“ replied William with a ſmile, © thou ſhalt 
henceforth be my ſoldier, and receive from me 
the recompence thy valour deſerves.” 
haps is the only commendable action in his whole 
reign. Prince Henry was ſoon after obliged to ſur- 


render the fortreſs to his brother Robert, and, being | 


ſtripped of his patrimony, wandered about for ſome 
time from place tg place in extreme poverty and 
diſtreſs, with few attendants. 

This war in Normandy was ſucceeded by another 
with Scotland. Malcolm made frequent incurſions 
into England. After ravaging Northumberland 
he laid ſiege to Alnwick, where a party of earl 


Mowbray's troops, commanded by a knight named- 


Morel, attacking him by ſurprize, a ſharp action 
enſued, in which both Malcolm and his ſon were 
flain, His death, for ſome years, interrupted the 
regular ſucceſſion to the Scotiſh crown; for, though 
he left legitimate ſons, his brother Donald, they 
being minors, was raiſed to the throne ; but ſoon 
after Duncan, Malcolm's natural ſon, formed a 
, | 


This per- 


| 


—— 


| 


conſpiracy againſt him, and being aſſiſted by Wil. 
liam with a ſmall force, obtained poſſeſſion of th, 
kingdom, £ 

Malcolm, among other public and private vir. 
tues, was poſſeſſed of an extraordinary greatneſs gf 
mind, of which the * fact is an evident 
proof. Having received information that one f 
his nobles had a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, he en. 
Joined the informer-ſtri&t ſilence The next morn. 
ing he went to hone with his erin of courtierg 
and when arrived in the middle of a foreſt, he 
drew the intended murderer away from the reſt oſ 
the company, and thus addreſſed him: „ Behold 
we are here alone, armed and mounted alike. No 
one ſees, or hears us, or can give either of us aid 
againſt each other, If then you have courage ang 
ſpirit, effect upon this ſpot your purpoſe. Accom. 
pliſh, this favourable inſtant, your promiſe to m 
enemies. If you think I ought to be killed by 
you, where can you perpetrate the brave deed 
better? When more opportunely ? When more 
manfully ? Have you prepared poiſon for me? 
that is a womaniſh treaſon. Or would you murder 
me in my bed? an adultereſs could do that. O. 
have you hid a dagger to ſtab me ſecretly ? that is 
the act of a ruffian.—Rather behave like a braye 
man and fight me hand to hand, that your treaſon 
may, at leaſt, be free from baſeneſs.” At theſe 
words the traitor, ſtruck as if it had been with x 
thunderbolt, fell at his feet, and implored his 
pardon, “ Fear nothing, you ſhall not ſuffer am 
evil from me,” replied the king ; and he kept his 
word. | 

William ſtill entertained deſigns A. D 
upon Normandy. He had con- 1090 
cluded a peace with Robert, but treaties were 
feeble bars to his ambition. This impelled him 
to make a ſecond invaſion of Normandy, and, ina 
ſhort time he ſubdued ſeveral important places, 
But the king of France, alarmed at his progreſs, 
brought. a numerous army into the field to the 
aſſiſtance of Robert. The face of affairs was now 


| ſuddenly changed. The towns and caſtles William 


had taken were ſucceſſively recovered, and he waz 


to his mortification, reduced to the neceſſity of 


acting upon the defenſive. In this critical con- 
juncture, he diſpatched orders to England for 
reinforcement of troops; and till they arrived, he 
threw up ſtrong intrenchments round his camp, to 
render any deſigns Robert might form to the pre- 
judice of his army, abortive. The levies were im- 
mediately raiſed in England, in number about 
twenty thouſand. 
with the barons or knights, under whom forces 
were raiſed for foreign ſervice, to furniſh each man 
with ten ſhillings, towards defraying neceſſary ex. 
pences. William wanted money more than met; 


+ py 


It was an eftabliſhed cuſtom 


therefore, when the ſoldiers were drawn up, Ralpi 


Flambard, the king's infamous miniſter, told them, 
that they might be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 0 
paying him, to the king's uſe, the bounty moneſ 
they had received. The offer was readily em. 
braced ; they paid each man his ten ſhillings, and 
were immediately diſcharged. This money was 0 
advantageouſly employed by William, that | 
reaped greater advantage from it, than he could 
have expected from the army. He corrupted mat! 
of Robert's vaſſals, and detached the king 0 
France from his intereſt. But he- was prevent® 
from purſuing his advantages by an invaſion d 
the Welch, which obliged him to return to Eng 
land, when he eaſily repelled the enemy, but u 


unable to make any conſiderable impreſſion on! 


country, guarded by its mountainous ſituatio 
The Welch, not thinking themſelves able to mes 
him in the open field, wiſely retreated to th 
mountains; whence they continually detached fy 
alm 


parties, Who harraſſed the rear of William's 
| wil 
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: ual ſkirmiſhes, and cut off his convoys; 

44-5 — obliged to return, without any laurels 
is expedition. ; 

enn 1 this time an affair of more 
A. D. 1995+ ſerious concern engroſſed his whole 
attention. A conſpiracy was formed againſt his 
life by ſome of the principal barons. Robert 
Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, was at its 
head, and he engaged the count d'Eu, Richard de 
Tunbridge,. Roger de Lacy, and many others of 
the — to join his party, which now became 
very numerous. William took the moſt prudent 
meaſures, without a moment's delay, to dif- 
concert the ſchemes of the conſpirators. With 
this view he ſummoned Mowbray to attend him at 
Wincheſter, to anſwer for his plundering four mer- 
chant ſhips that had put into a port under his ju- 
riſdiction. The earl, conſcious of his treaſonable 
practices, refuſed to obey the ſummons. The king 
therefore marched againſt him; and Mowbray be- 
ing in no condition to oppoſe his forces, ſhut him- 
ſelf up in 8 caſtle, from whence, upon 
its being inveſted, he found means to eſcape. 
Repairing to Tinmouth, he endeavoured to corrupt 
the governor ; but before he could effect his pur- 
poſe, a detachment of William's army followed 
him, and took him priſoner. The caſtle of Bam- 
borough ſurrendered, and the governor impeached 
all the conſpirators. Mowbray was ſentenced to 
be confined for life in Windſor caſtle. Several 
were executed; and the eſtates of the greater part 
of them were confiſcated. Geoffrey, count d'Eu, 
was impeached of high treaſon, in being privy to 
the conſpiracy. He denied the charge, and was 
allowed to vindicate himſelf by ſingle combat; 


caſtrated, and to loſe both his eyes. His couſin, 
William d'Alderic, was ſentenced to be publickly 
whipped, and hanged afterwards on a gallows 
thirty feet high. He ſuffered the whole of this 
ignominious puniſhment with remarkable intrepi- 
dity, and, with his dying, breath, declared himſelf 
innocent of the crime laid to his charge. 
A. D. 1096 William, after the death of Lan- 
. 1099. franc, retained, for ſeyeral years, the 
revenues of Canterbury, and other vacant biſhop- 
ricks in his own hands ; but being attacked with a 
dangerous illneſs, his clergy repreſented to him, 
that he muſt expect eternal perdition, if he did not 
atone for his numerous impieties and ſacrileges. 
The king, to ſtifle a remorſe of conſcience, or, 
which is moſt probable, to ſilence the clamours of 
the church, relolved to fill up the vacancy of Can- 
terbury ; and, to this end, ſent for Anſelm, abbot of 
Bec, in Normandy. The abbot ſteadily refuſed 
the dignity, and the king as obſtinately perſiſted in 
his accepting the paſtoral ſtaff; which being ten- 
dered to him, Anſelm kept his fiſt ſo faſt clenched, 
that it required the utmoſt ſtrength of the courtiers 
preſent to open it, and force that enſign of ſpiritual 
dignity into his hands. However, when he had 
accepted of it, he endeavoured to correct all abuſes, 
even thoſe in dreſs, with great zeal ; and, though 
forced into the ſee of Canterbury, mer with a 
continual oppoſition from the king. It was cuſto- 
mary for perſons raiſed to any place of dignity, or 
— of honour, to make preſents to the king; and 
illiam expected from the new archbiſhop a conſi- 
derable ſum ; but, to his aſtoniſhment, the prelate's 
offering amounted to no more than five hundred 
pounds. Enraged at this parſimonious gift, the 
king treated Anſelm with great indignicy. The 
archbiſhop left the preſence, carrying the money 
with him ; nor could he be prevailed upon, when 


but being defeated, he was condemned to be 


—— 
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emergencies required aſſiſtance from the church, to 


furniſh any aid towards the expences of govern- 
ment, Anſelm was as tenacious of the rights of 
the church, as William was of the . prerogatives of 


No. 7, 


| the cFown. About this time two prelates, Urban 
and Clement, laid claim to the papal dignity. 
Anſelm had acknowledged the former, and per- 
ſiſted in ſo doing, though William had prohibited 
his ſubjects from recognizing any pope which he 
himſelf had not received. Great diſputes alſo aroſe 


upon the archbiſhop requeſting to go to Rome, to 


receive the pall from pope Urban, the king abſo- 
lutely refuſing to let him leave the kingdom. 
When William returned from his expedition againſt 
the Welch, he complained that the quota of men, 
provided by the archbiſhop, were neither ſo fit for 
ſervice, nor ſo well accoutred as they ought to 
have been; and he now ſummoned him to anſwer 
that charge in his court. The prelate, diſdaining 


to ſubmit to temporal authority, determined not to 


obey the royal mandate ; but fearing compulſive 
meaſures might be employed to force obedience, 
he applied to ſome of the nobles, and by them 
acquainted the king, that he deſired to go to 
Rome upon very urgent buſineſs. The king ſent 
back a poſitive denial. The prelate became im- 
portunate, He renewed his requeſt again and 
again, though the charge was dropped ; till Wil- 
liam at laſt, growing impatient, ſent' him word, 
that if he did go to Rome, he would ſeize upon 
his temporalities, and acknowledge him no longer 
for his archbiſhop. Notwithſtanding this threat, 
the prelate ſet out upon his journey with the badges 


' of a pilgrim; and William, on hearing that he had 


landed on the continent, ordered all his goods and 
revenues to be brought into the Exchequer; nor 
could he, during the remainder of his reign, ever 
be perſuaded to reſtore them to the church. In 
this conteſt between Rufus and Anſelm, it appears 
evidently, and will hereafter be more fully ſeen, 
how detrimental it is to a nation, when ſacerdotal 
and regal power are unlimited, or not reſtrained by 
- the conſtitution. | | 

Theſe petty diſputes, internal commotions, and 
even the enterprizes of ambition, now gave way to 
the noiſe of the cruſades, which engroſſed wholly 
the attention of Europe. Superſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm, which compoſed the principal features 
of thoſe times, — ſuch effects, as have 
aſtoniſhed people of more enlightened ages. After 
Mahomet had united the diſperſed Arabs under one 
head, they ſubdued a great part of the eaſtern em- 
pire, and conquered Jerufalem. The Chriſtians 
now with grief beheld thoſe places that had been 
— . by the preſence of the Deity, in the 
hands of infidels. owever, the Arabs, or Sara- 
cens, gave little diſturbance to thoſe zealots who 
went to perform in the Holy Land, what they eſteem- 
ed religious duties; but the Turcomans, or Turks, 
who were a tribe of Tartars, having taken Syria 
and Jeruſalem from the Saracens, rendered the de- 
votions of the Chriſtians in the holy city much 
more dangerous, the pilgrims being expoſed to 
inſults, extortions, and robberies. A monk of 
Picardy, known by the name of Peter the Hermit, 


having made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, repreſented 


at his return, in ſuch ſtrong colours, the outrages 
and oppreſſions exerciſed by the Turks on the pil- 
grims, that Urban II. conſidered him as a proper 
inſtrument to exhort the ſovereigns of Europe to 
make the conqueſt of the Holy Land. Peter was 
accordingly ſent from province to province, in 
order to blow up the ſparks of enthuſiaſm into a 
flame, and to rouſe the people to action. He exe- 
cuted his commiſſion fully to the ſatisfaction of 
the pope; who perceiving the exclamations of Peter 
to have produced the deſired effect, he held a 
council in the open fields of Placentia, at which 
above thirty thouſand ſeculars, and four thouſand 
ecclefiaſtics were preſent. The project of invading 
Paleſtine was unanimouſly applauded, but none 


| enliſted under the banner of his holineſs. He 


R | therefore 
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therefore held a ſecond council at Clermont in 


Auvergne, here he made a ſpeech in the market- 
place, expatiating on the miſeries ſuffered by the 
Chriſtians in the Holy Land. Urban's oration; and 
Peter's pathetic exhortations had ſuch an effect, 
that the whole multitude declared with one voice 
for war againſt the infidels, and ſolemnly devored 
themſelves to the performance of a ſervice, which 
they were taught to believe meritorious in the ſight 
of God, and for engaging in which the pope pro- 
miſed them the remiſſion of all their ſins; and, in 
caſe they fell in the glorious cauſe, paſſports under 
his own ſeal into the other world. No wonder that 


ſuch terms. ſhould operate upon thoſe, moſt of | 
whom were - plunged in crimes, the, natural at- 


tendants of debauchery, and in grofs ignorance, 
equal to their guilt. No wonder that princes, 
prelates, and nobles, ſhould exclaim at the con- 
cluſion of the pope's ſpeech, © It is the will of 
God; it is the will of God:“ words which were fo 
firmly believed to flow from a divine inſpiration, 


that in all the exploits of thoſe adventurers, they 


were uſed for the ſignal of battle. An infinite 
number of perſons, men of all ranks, now took 


the croſs, which, when enliſted, they affixed to 


their right ſhoulders. All orders of men flocked 


to the ſacred banners: nobles, partizans, peaſants, 


and prieſts, enrolled their names. Even women, 
concealing their ſex under the diſguiſe of armour, 
attended the camp, and frequently, abandoning all 
tenſe of decency, proftituted themſelves without 
reſerve to the army. The greateſt criminals were 
forward in a ſervice they conſidered as an atone- 
ment for their crimes ; and during the courſe of 
theſe romantic expeditions, the molt enormous diſ- 
orders were committed by men inured to wicked- 
neſs, encouraged by example, and impelled b 

neceſſity. The hoſt of adventurers was now fo 
great, that their wiſeſt leaders, Hugh, count of 
Vermandois, brother to the king of France, Stephen, 
count of Blois, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of 


Brabant, and Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, be- 


an to fear, leaſt the greatneſs of the armament 

ould defeat its propoſed end. They therefore 
ſuffered an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 
three hundred thouſand men to go before them, 
under the command of Peter the Hermit, and 
Walter the Money-leſs. Theſe took the road 
through Hungary and Bulgaria, toward Conſtanti- 
nople ; and truſting that heaven would ſupply all 
their wants by ſupernatural means, they made no 
proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march, Hence 
they ſoon found a neceſſity of obtaining by plunder, 
what they had in vain expected from miracles ; 
whereupon the enraged inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries through which they paſſed, aſſembling in arms, 
ſlaughtered them with very little reſiſtance. After 
theſe: followed the more diſciplined armies, who 
paſſed the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, and moſt of 
them periſhed in the plains of Aſia. The whole 
number amounted to ſeven hundred thouſand 
men. | 
Yet this fanatical fury, though it deprived Europe 
of millions of inhabitants, had its advantages, 
which redounded to thoſe; who, free from the 
prevalent infatuation, did not entirely loſe fight 
of their preſent intereſt. The churches and cloiſters 
purchaſed, at very low rates, the eſtates of many 
barons, who imagined, that a little money and 
their arms were hen, for them to obtain king- 
doms in Aſia. Thoſe wiſer princes who ſtaid at 
home, got rid of their moſt turbulent ſubjects, and 
at the ſame time took the opportunity of annexing 


to the crown many conſiderable fiefs, either by 


purchaſe, or the want of heirs. Nobles ſold their 
antient caſtles and eſtates, which in their eyes had 
loſt their value. The French monarchy recovered 
its luſtre by this enthuſiaſtic inſanity, But no prince 


gained more, or deſerved it leſs, than the king of 
England. Robert, ſeized with the epidemic frenzy 
of enthuſiaſm, took the croſs, and made prepara. 
tions for a cruſade. But. finding, it would be im. 
practicable for him to appear at the head of his 
vaſſals in a manner ſuitable to his rank, without 2 
ſupply of money, he had recourſe to his brother 
William Rufus, to whom he mortgaged his dutchy 
for the ſum of ten thouſand marks. The bargain 
was ſoon concluded, and William raiſed the money 
by contributions on his ſubjects of all ranks ; even 
the convents were obliged to melt down their plate, 
to furniſh the quota demanded of them. William 
was immediately, upon advancing the loan, put in 
poſſeſſion of Normandy and Maine; while Roben 
ſet out with a ſplendid retinue for Paleſtine, filled 


with an aflurance of gaining either glory or eternal 


| 
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that he told 


happineſs. 


Thus the ceſſion of Normandy and , D. 1090, 


Maine, brought the king an increaſe 


of power ; and he was conſidered as one of the 
greateſt princes of his time. And yet a fingle 
baron - preſumed to ſet that power at defiance, 
Helic, lord of la Fleche, a ſmall town in Anjou, 
made ſo many inroads into William's dominions, 
that he was obliged to croſs the fea ſeveral times, 
in order to drive him out of his territories. But 


| Helic embraced the firſt opportunity of the king's 


abſence to renew his incurſions, and this year laid 
ſiege to the. city of Mans. William was hunting 
in the, New Foreſt, when he received the news of 
this tranſaction; when, turning to his attendants, 


he aſked them, in what direction the city of Mans 
lay from them? He was no ſooner informed, than, 
turning his horſe's head, he rode full ſpeed toward 


the ſea-ſide, calling to thoſe that were about him, 
c Let him who loves me, follow.” Dartmouth 
was the neareſt ſea-port town; and there they found 


only an old crazy veſſel, which William entered, 
notwithſtanding all the perſuaſions of his attendants 


to the contrary, The maſter of the veſſel declared, 
that to put to ſeaWas nothing leſs than running 


into unavoidable deſtruction. But the -dauntlels | 4 


ſpirit of William was not to be terrified at danger, 
c What!” ſaid he, © didſt thou ever hear of a 
king that was drowned ?” Silenced by this reproof, 
the maſter ſailed immediately out of' the harbour, 
and the next morning reached Barfleur in ſafety. 
Surprized at the diſpatch of William, Helic, after 
a few ſkirmiſhes raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with 
the utmoſt precipitation. William purſued the 
flying enemy, attacked their rear, and took Helic 
himſelf priſoner. The captive was treated with in- 
ſult; which ſo ingenſed that intrepid nobleman, 

Rufus, « He had little cauſe. for 
triumph, as his ſucceſs was owing rather to ſurprize 
than valour ;” adding, © that if he was again a | 


+ liberty, he would not find it eaſy to defeat him in 4 


fair encounter,” This ſpeech awakened all the ſen- 
timents of valour in the breaſt of William. He 
immediately ordered the count to be ſet at liberty. 
c Be gone,“ ſaid he, fiercely, . © do thy worſt; 
and, by the face of St. Luke, if thou haſt the good 
fortune to conquer me, I will not aſk the ſmallel 
return for the freedom I now give thee.” But 10 
more engagements happened between them. 


About this period the duke of Aqui- 4 P. 1100 


taine offered to mortgage his domi- | 
nions to William, upon the ſame conditions as h 


brother Robert had parted with his; namely, for? 


| ſum ſufficient to defray his expences to the Ho 


Land. William, who ridiculed both the motive, ia 


| that gave riſe to the cruſades, and the madneſs d 


thoſe who engaged in ſuch chimerical undertaking), 


agreed to pay down the ſum wanted, and would 
have been in 
if in the midſt of his projects, and while his he! 

ſwelled with arrogance and preſumption, - a ſudde 


poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Aquitaine, 
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d him to the bar of infinite 
Nr as to the proud fool in the 
el, this night, vain ambitious monarch, ſhall 

0 pe A be required of thee; and whole will thy 
4 Agages, and that great wealth, acquired by in- 


d extortion, be.? : n 
— 1 kaadog in the New Foreſt with Sir 


a French knight, remarkable for 

22 . a ſtag ruſhing from the thicker 
aſſed near the king, Sir Walter Tyrrel let fly an 
= which glancing accidentally either from a 
ee or from the horns of a ſtag, pierced the king 
hrough the heart, and he inſtantly expired. 
rel, who' had been the innocent cauſe of this 

al accident, fled immediately to the ſea-ſide, 
here he embarked in a veſſel for France, and 
dined the cruſade, which was then ſetting out for 
ruſalem. The royal corpſe was treated with the 
moſt neglect. Thoſe who feared his power when 
ing, and had followed his fortunes, paid no re- 

ird to his remains. A peaſant, paſſing through 
t. - fore with his cart, put the body of the king 
erein, and in that ignominious manner it was con- 
eyed to Wincheſter, where it was interred on the 
ay following without ceremony. The Engliſh con- 
dered this melancholy cataſtrophe as one of the 
oft fortunate events that could poſſibly have hap- 
ened; and obferved, that as the Conqueror had 


eath had 
tice, and 


ruelty, the inhabitants of Hampſhire, in order to 
orm the New Foreſt; | fo Providence, by a juſt re- 
ribution, had rendered that place fatal to ſeveral 
WS his poſterity ; for beſides William, his eldeſt ſon 
== chard, and his grandſon of the ſame name, were 
icq by accident in the New. Foreſt. The death 
William Rufus happened on the ſecond of Au- 
ruſt, in the fortieth year of his age, and the thir- 
enth of his reign. It does not appear that he was 
er married, and therefore could not have any le- 
fitimate children, | IS 
The character of this king is ſtamped with many 
ces, but we do not find any monuments of his 
irtues, unleſs we reckon among the number, his 
ebuilding London bridge, ſurrounding the Tower 
London with a ſtrong rampart, and erecting 


ds oo 


- abuſes that ba 


| Weſtminſter hall; a fmall quantum of natiana) 


Y xpelled, with the moſt ſhocking circumſtances of : 


good, over-ballanced by. a corrupt heart; a bound- 
leſs ambition, a violent temper, bordering on fero- 
city, a hbidinous inſtinct, addicted to what nature 
abhors, a contempt even of the ,forms of religion, 
and a rapacity of an unbounded extent. He: wa 
ungrateful, perfidious, cruel, avaricious and dice 
lute. A violent and tyrannical prince; a perfidious 
encroaching. neighbour; and an ungracious, un- 
generous relation. As to his magnanimity, it was 
little more than a conſtitutional quality; a courage, 
whereby he only enſlaved his own ſubjects, and 
diſturbed the, tranquillity of thoſe, whom by the 
ties of blood he was bound to defend. It is pay- 
ing him no great compliment to ſay he reſembled 
Cæſar; for though he might poſſeſs. his virtue, 
which conſiſted alone of magnanimity, he oſſeſſed 
alſo his boundleſs ambition, which lee only in 
ſelf-gratification, To ſupport this, all his valour, 
all his military talents were exerciſed. To the ſame 
int his liberality, or rather political profuſeneſs 
tended, which ought to be accounted rather a vice 
than a virtue, If he had lived lon „ his expences 
would have undone him; for he . gory as Cæſar 
had, the treaſures of Rome to ſupport his extrava- 
gance; and it had brought him ſome years hefore 
his death into ſuch difficulties, that even if his tem- 
per had not been deſpotic, his neceſſities would have 
made him a tyrant. He purſued pleaſure with as 
much ardour as buſineſs; but never ſacrificed buſineſs 
to pleaſure. He was addicted to women, yet with- 
out any tenderneſs or fixed attachment. He had 
many concubines, but no miſtreſs; and never would 
marry for fear of ſubjecting himſelf to any reſtraint. 
His judgment was ſolid, yet, as in the caſe of An- 
ſelm, it was often bore down by the violence of his 


uncontrouled paſſions. He paid ſo little reſpect to 


R 


oaths, that he ſeemed to conſider them as mere 
forms of ſtate, or acts which policy might employ 
and diſpenſe with at pleaſure. In ſhort, the mitt 

of the Engliſh was complete in this reign ; for the 
nation was as much a prey to licentiouſneſs as ta 
tyranny, ſuffering at once the diſorders of arnachy, 
and the oppreſſions of arbitrary power. | 
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tuation, and unbappy circumſtances before the death of William—Cauſes of his acceſſion to the throne, in pre- 
+ ference to the right of his brother Robert—Grants hit ſubjefs a very advantageous charter—Reforms many 
crept into bis court— Robert's invaſion and accommodation with the king—Tþe ſecond enter- 


' Prize of that prince, and the conſequences attending it—A war with France and England, and bow terminated 


Henry engages in a diſpute with his clergy,-and the iſſue of it—Death of prince William; 
en the king—Henry ſettles the ſucceſſion— His death and charafter. _ | | 


| | | 14 
D. 1100. IIENRX I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, 
III or the Scholar, ſo called from 
great learning, had been treated ill after his fa- 

er's death by both his brothers, who had deprived 

im of his patrimony, and yet ſometimes made uſe 
his afſiſtance, which he gave freely. After the 
ege of Sk. Michael, where he had made a brave 
elftance, and which was ſurrendered on no better. 
Pndition than freedom to himſelf and garriſon, he 
dok refuge in Brittanny, and then in the French 
exm, from whence, "OK having remained about. a 
a, he again Banged his ſituation, and wandered, 
rr the provinces of France, with no other atte dants, 

n one knight, a cha 0 | 
*poſed to all the hardſhips of want, and in the 
nol of adverſity learned patience and fortitude ; 
es he could not have acquired, had he been 


uss aurſed in the lap of proſperity, But while || who oppoſed his will, telling him that Robert 
| | 3 * 


hs 


| 


and the effet it had 


thus in a ſtate far below his birth and merit, the 
citizens of Dumfront, incenſed againſt their lord, 
Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shrewfbury, from whom 
they could not obtain the leaſt redreſs of their 
' grievances, expelled him, and offered their town, 
one of the ſtrongeſt in Normandy, to the exiled 
prince. He accepted their offer, and made for ſome 
time a ſucceſsful war againſt both his brothers; 
but when Robert entered upon the cruſade, a re- 
conciliation took place between William and 
Henry, „The laſt was in another part of the New 
Foreſt when, the news was brought him of his bro- 
ther's death. Senſihle that not a moment was to 


lain, and three eſquires, ||, be loſt in this critical conjuncture, he galloped to 


Wincheſter caſtle, in order to ſecure the royal 
e He demanded the keys where the re- 
galia and money was kept, of William de Breteuil ; 
was 


his 


— 


„ . 
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his elder brother, and that though abſent it was his 
duty to preſerve his allegiance to him, the un- 
doubred heir to the Engliſh throne. But Henry 
eb, his ſword threatened him with inſtant 
death if he dared to difobey his commands. At this 
critical moment the earl of Warwick and Robert 
de Mellant arriving, with a number of the late 


king's attendants, they all declared in favour of ; 


Heary's pretenſions. Upon which Breteuil ſub- 
mitted, and Henry gained poſſeſſion of the regalia, 
and his brother's treaſure, 

Having thus ſucceeded in a main point, and his 
brother's corpſe being interred the next day, Henry 
haftened to London, where he was elected king of 
England by the great council; and three days after 
his acceſſion, was crowned in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
on the fifteenth of Auguſt, by the biſhop of Lon- 
don. At this time Robert was in Italy, where hav- 
ing in his return from Paleſtine, married Sibylla, 
daughter of the count of Converſana, he had lingered 
for a twelvemonth, and this imprudent delay 
gave Henry an opportunity of ſeizing the crown, 
to which Robert was entitled, as well by the right 
of primogeniture, as by virtue of the laſt treaty, 
concluded between him and William, Thus a re- 
volution in the affairs of the nation was effected by 
ſeveral accidental events. A king in the prime of 
life, and in the zenith of power, was cut off by 
fudden death; the true ſucceſſion was ſet aſide ; the 
treaſures of the kingdom were ſeized by a perſon 
who had not the leaſt legal claim to them ; and the 
throne was filled by a young prince who was little 
better than a bold uſurper. But they who had 
warmly ſupported William Rufus againſt Robert 
in England, had reaſon to apprehend the reſentment 
of the latter; and the manner in which he had 

verned Normandy, was a ſtrong preſumption of 
his unfitneſs to govern England. On the other 
hand, Henry had ſhewn great talents for governing, 
and ſome ſtreſs was laid on his being born an 
Engliſhman. 

But having obtained a crown, Henry knew well 
the beſt methods of keeping it. He knew that the 
ſureſt way of obtaining the favour of the Engliſh, 
would be to grant them ſuch national benefits as 
would make his intereſt that of the public. Their 
ſubmiſſion to the tyranny of the two firſt Norman 
kings had been owing to circumſtances of a tran- 
Gent nature; but they ſtill retained a paſſion for 
liberty, equally natural to the Normans and Eng- 
liſh. On the preſent occaſion their diſtruſt and 
fear of each other, which had prevented their 
uniting in defence of their privileges, gave way to 
a ſtrong and equal deſire in both, of reducing the 
regal authority to ſuch limitation, as, without de- 
ſtroying the feudal ſyſtem, might alleviate the heavy 


burdens with which it was loaded. So ſtrong was | 


this deſire, that neither the elderſhip of the duke of 
Normandy, which though it did not in thoſe days 
convey an abſolute right to the crown, was yet a 
powerful recommendation; nor a ſolemn treaty 
made with him, and confirmed by the barons, who 
had ſettled the crown upon him, could ſtand in 
competition with Henry's offering to aboliſh all the 
evil. cuſtoms that had prevailed in the late reign, 
and to eſtabliſh the beſt laws that had ever been 

iven under any of the kings, his predeceſſors. 
— the nation reſolved to give the crown to a 
prince, who ſhould acquire and hold it under no 
other claim than a compact with his people. 


Agreeable therefore to the demands of his ſubjects, 


Henry, as ſoon as the ceremony of the coronation 
was over, granted them a charter under the great 
ſeal of England. A tranſlation of this charter, 


which has been the foundation of many others, we. 


here inſert for the entertainment of our readers, 
always having in view our promiſe, to furniſh them, 


# 
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as far as our abilities will permit, with a Complg, 


Hiſtory of England. 


I. Henry's Charter to all his faithful ſubjech. 


Henry, by the grace of God, king of the Engliq 
to all his barons and faithful ſubjects, both French 
and Engliſh, greeting. 

% Know ye, that by the mercy of God, and by 
the common council (with the aſſent) of the hu. 
rons of the kingdom of England, I am crowng 
king of the ſaid kingdom; and becauſe the king. 
dom has been oppreſſed with unjuſt exactions, l 


from the love of God, and the regard I bear y,, | 


all, in the firſt place free the holy church, ſo as thy 
I will neither ſell nor farm it out; nor upon th; 
death of any archbiſhop, biſhop, or abbor, will! 
accept of any of the property of the church, ng 


ought from any of its tenants, until a ſucceſſor ex. 


ters upon the ſame. And I baniſh all the eri 
uſages, with which the kingdom of 88 has 


been unjuſtly oppreſſed, part of which evil uſage; | ; f 


here ſet down. 


If any of my barons, earls, or my tenants, hold. 5 4 
ing of me, ſhall die, his heirs ſhall not redeem i; Wl: 


land, as was the cuſtom in the days of my brother, i 


but ſhall relieve the ſame by a juſt and lawful re. 4 
lief. In like manner ſhall the tenants of my baron, 


relieve their lands by a lawful (certain) and juſt re. 


lief. And if any of my barons, or other of ny 


ſubjects, have a mind to give a daughter, or ſiſter, 
or niece in marriage, let him treat with me; but] 


will neither accept any part of his fortune for ſuc: Wl 
licence, nor will I prohibit his diſpoſal of her, un. 


leſs it be to my enemy. 


And if any one of my bz. 


rons or ſubjects ſhould, at his death, leave i 
daughter, his heir, I will diſpoſe of her, with tie 


advice of my barons, together with her land, 
pon the death of her huſband, a wife ſhall 


ſurvive without children, ſhe ſhall have her om 


dowry and marriage portion; nor will I give her » 

provided te 
and either the wit Wl 
or ſome other relation, who is to deal juſtly, ſhall MW 
be guardian of the children and the eſtate, and! 
command my barons, that they act conformably Wl 
hereunto” towards the ſons, daughters and wives « 


a huſband but with her own conſent, 
wife keep her body in chaſtity 


their tenants. 


The common mintage of money, which was taken iſ 
throughout cities and counties, and was not in ut WW 
under king Edward, I abſolutely forbid to be takn 


for the future. If any minter or other perſon bt 


taken with falſe money, let right juſtice be don: i 


upon him, 


All fines and debts due to my brother, I forgive, 
except my juſt farms, and thoſe of bargains whia iſ 
the inheritance of others, or for tho: 
effects which juſtly concerned other perſons; and! 


concerne 


forgive all bargains which any man has made wit 
regard to his right of inheritance, 
And if any o 


vented by ſickneſs or war, ſhall not give or di 


of his effects, let his wife, children; or parents, 4 
his lawful tenants, divide it among themſelves 34 


ſhall ſeem beſt to them. 


If any of my barons or tenants forfeit, he ſhi 
not give a pledge for favour of the whole fine, as 1 
did in the time of my father and brother; but 
cording to the meaſure of the forfeit ſo ſhall he 


fined, in ſuch manner as fines were laid on unde 


thoſe, my predeceſſors, who reigned before my lt F 


ther and brother :* but if he ſhall be convicted 


treaſon, or wickedneſs, let him make ſatisfaction ® 
ſhall ſeem juſt. | 


II. Ct I 


WE my bargns or tenants ſhall be ſich | "1 
ſo as that he ſhall diſpoſe of his money, I will th Wl 
ſuch diſpoſition ſhall ſtand good; bur if he be pr 
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II. Concerning the rue 
urders committed before my co- 
I g_ which ſhall be hereafter com- 
nd ſhall be ſatisfied for according to the laws 
of king r by e common conſent of my barons, 
retained to myſelf the foreſts, in like manner as my 
them. ; , 
2 my own free gift, to my knights (i. e. 
tenants by knights ſervice) who defend their lands 
by their habergeons (or arms) that their demeſne 
1 and goods ſhall be free from all unjuſt guilds 
and taxes, and all labours, that their fidelity may be 
in proportion to my kindnels; that (ſince they are 
eaſed of ſo great a burden, they may the better 
rovide themſelves with horſes and arms, and ſo 
be made fitter and more ready for my ſervice and 
the defence of the kingdom. 
[ reſtore to you the laws of king Edward, toge- 
ther with thoſe amendments which my father made 
by the advice of his barons. _ 
3 If any one has taken any thing from me, or from 
ay other perſon, he ſhall forthwith reſtore the ſame 
1 ithout making ſatisfaction; and he on whom any 
ch thing is found ſhall make ſure ſatisfaction to 
the owner. 
. =_ Given in preſence of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
borons, carls, ſheriffs, and nobles of all the 
FA kingdom of England, on the day of my co- 
- * ronation. 


u·aion of the Normans with the Engliſh, whoſe 
WE ntcreſts were blended, and inſeparably united un- 

er one common claim of national rights. Henry's 

onduct in this inſtance correſponded with his en- 
pavements, He freed his ſubjects from all the bur- 

ens chat had been illegally impoſed upon them; 

e remitted all the debts that were due to the crown, 
ind puniſhed thoſe who had made themſelves odious 
by an'abuſe of power, particularly Ralph Flambard, 
uiliciary of England, and biſhop of Durham; and 
t the ſame time by the advice of his parliament, 
e recalled Anſelm, and placed him at the head of 
ie adminiſtration, 

However, far from intending to purchaſe the 
rchbiſhop's friendſhip by giving up the rights of 
is crown, Henry exerted his authority on many 
ccalions with great firmneſs, and was conſtantly 
upported even with the concurrence of the Engliſh 
ſhops. He alſo granted a charter to the city of 
ondon, whereby he confirmed the privileges be- 
owed by his father, with ſome conſiderable ad- 
tional favours. To ſtrengthen his intereſt and 
ower with all parties ſtill more, he married Ma- 
Ida, a lady accompliſhed with every thing that 
ould render a woman deſirable, the daughter of 
lalcolm, king of Scotland, by the ſiſter of Edgar 

WW hcling: a match that reſtored the crown to the 
Non royal blood, and united the king and his 
imily after him to the people of England, by the 

oft natural and endearing connection. 
About this time Robert returned from the Holy 
and, and took poſſeſſion of his dutchy of Nor- 
andy without oppoſition. His return revived the 
bes and fears of the Normans in England, who 
poſſeſſions on the continent; and being very 
dwerful, they prevailed on moſt of their country- 
en to take part with Robert. But the Engliſh, 
o were attached ſtrongly to Henry, having no 
N ates abroad to forfeir, adhered to him firrply ; 
Id the whole clergy remained united to his in- 
reſt, by the mediation of Anſelm. That prelate 
ed the king with a zeal that bore down all * 
WP licion. He even rode through the ranks of the 
YM recommending to the ſoldiers the defence of 


er prince, and denouncing the heavieſt cenſures 
p 1 0, 1 5 


from the obtaining this charter we may date the 


confirmation of king Edward's latos. 


n. 


maſter of England. He therefore re- 
ſolved to render himſelf independent of not only 


. 


of the church, againſt any who ſhould continue to 
oppoſe him. . Thus was the army fixed in the in- 
tereſt of their ſovereign, and marched with ardour 
to oppoſe Robert, Who had landed with his forces 
at Portſmouth. | | 
Every appearance now of the two armies, who 
lay for ſome days in ſight of each other, ſeemed to 
prognoſticate a deciſive action. But both parties 
had powerful reaſons for not proceeding to ex- 
tremities. The connections of blood, . intereſt, 
friendſhip, and alliances, rendered an engagement 
very difcorecible to the officers and ſoldiers on 
both ſides. They could not, without horror, think 
of drawing their ſwords againſt their parents, bro- 
thers, friends, relations, and countrymen. Robert 
had been diſappointed in his expectations; he 
hoped his partizans would have joined him with a 
much greater number of forces; he had experienced 
his brother's abilities in the art of war; he knew in 
caſe of a defeat, he had no reſource, and he ſhould 
loſe with the crown of England, his dutchy of Nor- 
mandy. Henry on the other hand was no leſs 
ſenſible of the riſk he muſt run in the uncertain 
chance of war. He had much to loſe, and could 
gain little more than the ſhadow of honour, ſhould 
victory be on his fide; and if in the day of battle 
his ſoldiers proved unfaithful, he might loſe both 
his life and kingdom. Each contending party was 
therefore deſirous of putting a period to their diſ- 
putes in an amicable manner; and to this end many 
meſſages paſſed every day between the two camps. 
At length a negociation produced the followin 
articles of agreement; That Robert ſhould for 


ever relinquiſh his pretenſions to the crown of 


England; in conſideration whereof he ſhould re— 
ceive an annual penſion of three thouſand marks; 
that if either of the princes died without iſſue, the 
ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed to his dominions; that the 
adherents to each ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored 
to their poſſeſſions in Normandy or England; and 
that neither Henry nor Robert, ſhould, from that 
time, encourage, receive, or protect the enemies of 
the other. This convention was ſworn to by twelve 
of the principal barons on both ſides. But Henry 
was the firſt who violated the articles, by puniſhin 
with fines, confiſcations or baniſhment, all the — 
active and powerful nobles, who had engaged in 
Robert's invaſion. This he did at different pe- 
riods, and under various pretences, that he might 
not appear to infringe the indemnity he had 
granted, His true motives were however well un- 
derſtood, and the terror his conduct produced to- 
wards the objects of his reſentment, prevented his 
ſubjects from conſpiring any more in favour of his 
brother. Almoſt all the barons Henry thus puniſhed 
were of the firſt rank in wealth and power, whoſe 
eſtates he divided among perſons of lower birth, 
who had zealouſly attached themſelves to his ſer- 
vice, hereby balancing the greatneſs of the nobility 
eſtabliſhed by his father, which cauſed perpetual 
uneaſineſs to the crown. 


Henry now ſaw himſelf abſolute 11 


every foreign power, but every order among his 
own ſubjects. The moſt conſiderable power diſ- 
tint from the crown, and which endeavoured to 
curb its prerogatives, was lodged in the biſhops 
and abbots. 3 could not ſit eaſy under this 
reſtraint from the church, particularly from An- 
ſelm, whoſe behaviour during the late invaſion had 
highly incenſed the Norman factien. Senſible of 


this, and deſirous of humbling the arrogance of the 
primate, the king reſolved to make the reſentment 
of the Norman nobility ſubſervient to his own 
deſigns; but at the ſame time to proceed in ſuch 
a manner, as might carry the greateſt appearance 
of * to the Roman pontiff. In * 
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al 


of this policy, the © mars was ſummoned before 
the king's court, where the prelate, upon his ap- 
pearing, was required to e immediately ; 
to conlecrate thoſe who had been appointed to fill 
the vacant ſees and abbeys; or wb. wor the kingdom 
without delay. Anſelm, unmoved at this peremp- 
tory requiſition, appealed to the pope's letters, 
adding, that he had himſelf been a member of a 


council held at Bari, in which it was reſolved to 


:excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould admit the 
claim of lay-inveſtitures; and that, by admitting 
the validity of ſuch claim, he ſhould be ſelf- con- 
demned and ſelf excommunicated. *© But what 1s 
all this to me,” replied the king with great quick- 
neſs, © I am reſolved not to depart from my re- 
ſolution, nor ſuffer any one to reſide within my do- 
minions, who ſhall refuſe to pay me the allegiance 
due to a ſovereign.” Anſelm with equal ſpirit re- 
lied, © That he was reſolved to repair to Canter- 
bary, where he would wait the event with patience 
and reſignation.” Henry, unwilling to come to 
any dangerous extremity with the church, told the 
primate, that he would fend a new deputation to 
Rome, in order to lay before Paſcal], who then filled 
the papal chair, the alternative, of either departing 
from his declaration reſpecting inveſtitures, or of 
agreeing with his determination that Anſelm ſhould 
quit the kingdom. Accordingly a deputation was 
appointed, conſiſting of Gerard, archbiſhop of York, 
Herbert, biſhop of Thetford, and Robert, biſho 
of Cheſter. Anſelm, afraid of the influence thoſ: 
prelates might have over the pope's deciſions, no- 
minated two monks as deputies of his own, namely, 
Baldwin of the abbey of Bec, and Alexander, of 
the abbey of Canterbury, with inſtructions to re- 
preſent the danger that threatened the papal au- 
thority, ſhould the aſpiring power of the king in 
this inſtance triumph over the church. The pope 
having, in a full conſiſtory, examined into the me- 
rit of the cauſe, declared in favour of the primate; 
and Anſelm, who was acquainted with every thing 
that had paſſed in Rome, —_— his opinion 
with firmneſs and reſolution, e not only refuſed 
to conſecrate ſome new biſhops, who had received 
inveſtiture from the king, but alſo to.communicate 
with them. Henry was irritated to the higheſt de- 
gree, and the primate, to avoid the ſtorm, retired 
to Rome. The people were alarmed at the depar- 


ture of the archbiſhop; and the king feared leſt |] 


England ſhould be 2 under an interdict, and not 
chuling to ſee his kingdom waſted by the hand of 
religious bigotry, wiſely gave up the claim of in- 


veſtitures, and the pope conſented to his exacting | 


from biſhops the homage they owed him as tem- 
poral peers. An accommodation having thus 
taken place between Heary and the church, An- 
ſelm returned to England, and was reinſtated in his 
temporal and ſpiritual privileges, 


A. D. 1103. givert Henry's attention to his intereſt 
in other particulars. He had already greatly re- 
duced the exorbitant power of the nobility, and re- 


ſolved to purſue that attention ſtill farther. William 


de Warrance, earl of Surry, had been deprived of 
his eſtate in England, and therefore continually 


offices with Henry, in order to his being reinſtated 
in his poſſeſſions; and the duke was determined to 
ſolicit his brother for this favour in perſon. Henry 
apprized of this intended viſit, pretended to be 


highly diſpleaſed with his brother, for having en- 


tered his kingdom without permiſſion, eſpecially 


with bringing over with him perſons whom he knew-| 
to be enemies to his perſon and government. He 


even charged him with a breach of the late treaty, 

by affording refuge to the rebellious earl of Shrewſ- 

bury, and putting him in poſſeſſion of his father's 

eſtates in Normandy, Robert perceived he had 
2 


This ecclefiaftical difpute did not | 


_ diſmantled the caſtles that ha 
He now returned to England, taking with 
| Robert, his unfortunate brother. | 
| detained in cuſtody during the remainder of 
life, which was no leſs than twenty-ſeven yl 
when he died in the caſtle of Cardiff, in Glam 
ganſhire. Prince William, his ſon, was commit 


taken a wrong ſtep, and- apprehending his liberty i 
. was glad to purchaſe an eſcape by reſign, 
ing his penſion. * \ 

This prince in his government was in every p. 
ſpect the reverſe of his brother. 
nately to diſſolute pleaſure and ſuperſtition, he be. 


came ſo remiſs in the care of his treaſures, and th, 
exerciſe of his authority, that his ſervants pillage WM 


him with impunity, and proceeded to practice eve 
ſpecies of extortion on his defenceleſs ſubjectz 
His indolence, his being perpetually immer{ 


in ſloth or riot, the factions his weakneſs en. WW: 
couraged, and the inſolence of thoſe who er 


treated him with contempt when they approachel 


his perſon, induced many of the nobles, and i; 
body of the clergy, to apply to the king of Eng. WM 
It may ſeem unnatural that: 
younger brother, to whom Robert had ceded th: 
crown of England, ſhould now, upon any pretenc: 
whatever, deprive him of his patrimony ; bu 
Henry, beſides having the barons, his parliamen, WM 
and the pope on his fide, to quiet his ſcruple, 
might recolle& how ill he had been uſed by ti; 
His impriſonment, W 


land for protection. 


brother in former times. 


Abandoned alte;, 
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exile, the indignities he had ſuffered, might (ſte 1 


his heart againſt any impreſſions of fraternal af. 
tion. This is certain, the application of the Na. 
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man nobilicy afforded him a plauſible pretence «; Wl 


interfering in their affairs. 0 

He therefore paſſed over into Nor- 
mandy in a grand fleet, and accom- 
war with a powerful army. 


A. D. 1:0; 
The firſt place iu 


elt the force of his arms was Baieux, which, a:: Wl 


an obſtinate defence, he took by ſtorm. He nen 


became maſter of Caen, by the voluntary ſubmiſa Wal 


of its inhabitants; but being repulſed at Farla, 


and obliged by the winter ſeaſon to raiſe the ſieg, 1 
he returned to England, after aſſuring the Nom 


nobles, that he would perſevere in labouring u 


their deliverance. 


The next year, agreeable to his promiſe, he r. 
turned, and began the campaign with the ſiege d 
Robert now perceiving his inter. 
tions were to ſtrip him of his dominions, was at li: 


Trenchebray. 


rouſed from his lethargy, and * ns by th: 
ellefme, carl « 


earl of Mortaigne, and Robert de 
Shrewſbury, the king's inveterate enemies, he rail 


| a conſiderable army, and appeared before his b. 
ther's camp, intending to finiſh by one decili 
battle the quarrel between them. 


By his preſenc: 
he ſo animated his troops, that at the commenct 


ment of the action, they made a great impreſin 
on the Engliſh, who were thrown into ſuch cor 


fuſion as offered Robert a fair opportunity of © 


taining a complete victory, but which was loſt J 
| the flight of Robert de Belleſme, earl of Shrew: 


my wy w- md mm a I OT 
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bury, whereby the whole army was thrown i x 


confuſion, and occaſioned their being entirely c 
Henry made a great ſlaughter amov 
the enemy, and, what gave much more real glu 
to his arms, he took near ten thouſand priſon" 
with whom were numbered his brother, duke kW 
bert, together with the moſt conſiderable bar 
| who adhered. to his intereſt, 
| followed by the reduction of Normandy. Row 
importuned the duke of Normandy to uſe his good | 


feated. 


inſtantly ſubmitted to the conqueror ; Falaiſe thre! 


open her gates; and by the ſurrender of this U 


fortreſs, prince William, Robert's only ſon, © 
into his hands. 

Normandy, received homage from irs vali 
ſettled the adminiſtration of 12 affairs, 4 
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obert's natural daughter, and who being a man 


if . pf ſtrict probity, executed the truſt with tenderneſs 


1 ty. To Edgar Atheling, another illuſtri- 
a —.— Henry yn liberty, and ſettled on 
im a {mall penſion, on which he lived in England 
otally neglected and forgotten. This prince was 
iſtinguiſhed by perſonal bravery, but what can be 
a ſtronger proof of the mediocrity of his talents, 
han, notwithſtanding he enjoyed the only legal 
right to the crown, his being permitted during the 
Feions of ſo many tyrannical uſurpers, to live un- 
oleſted, and deſcend to his grave in peace. 
By this revolution the inhabitants of Normandy 
received many advantages; for Henry, with the 
concurrence of the Norman-nobility, confirmed his 
father's laws, reſumed all his brother's extravagant 
rants, and promiſed to ſuppreſs, among all orders 
of his-ſubjects, that rapine and violence which had 
involved the ſtate in want, and which the relaxation 
Wof the reins of governinent, in the hands of Rohert, 
had produced. Theſe engagements were ſtrictly 
fulfilled. The very dread of Henry's juſtice in- 
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duced many of them to {eek refuge in exile, from 


whence they never returned; and ſome of thoſe 
who were his priſoners he confined for their lives; 


 SSthough large ſums were offered to purchaſe their 


frecdom. 

But though by the acquiſition of his brother's 
territories, the ambition of Henry was gratified, 
yet he found it difiicult to maintain and defend 


ibem. He was frequently involved in wars that 


rendered it often neceſſary to croſs the ſeas, in 
order to ſtop the inroads of neighbouring princes, 
Wand diſcontented barons. To defray the extra- 
Wordinary expences attending this new government, 


ee loaded his Engliſh ſubjects with continual taxes 


Walnoſt beyond what they could bear. He had 
however the wiſdom of accompanying demands of 
this nature with kind words and ſome popular acts. 


\ 3 By theſe marks of paternal regard, as well as by 


che juſtice he did to the commons againſt their 
lords, whenever they applied to him for relief or 
edreſ, he turned the complaints of the ſeverity 
iled in collecting the taxes, from himſelf to his 
miniſters, by whom they were raiſed. As the ge- 
neral tenor of his government was popular at home, 
and ſucceſsful abroad, the faults, which his pru- 
dence moderated, and his policy varniſhed, were 

never productive of any conſiderable diſcontent to 
Wt people. Whence from the ſecond year of his 
Nreign, in which he expelled the moſt turbulent of 
Wis barons, to the day of his death, that is, for 
the ſpace of above thirty-three years, there was not 
che leaſt commotion in England. A term of tran- 
quillity, ſcarce to be paralleled in the hiſtory of this 

kingdom, and more extraordinary at that time, 
conſidering how very factious and prone to ſedition 


noo; We he temper of the barons appeared to be, in the 


Peginning of this, and through all the following 
eigns. 
But while Henry was thus powerful 
iu. and without inteſtine broils Lay tens 
a ſtorm was gathering which threatened to burſt 
pon - his foreign dominions. Philip, king. of 
rance, being dead, was ſucceeded by Louis le 
roſſe, or the Fat, This prince, jealous of the 


„ing power of Henry, made preperations for 


invading his Norman dominions. 

We have already obſerved that Henry had com- 
nitted William Clito, -alſo called William Long- 
word, Robert's only ſon, and his nephew, to the 
are of Helie. But the king ſoon repented of his 
hoice; for when he would have ſecured William's 


| 4 =, Helie withdrew with his pupil to the count 
"_ 1 Anjou, who gave him a kind reception, and 
| ured him of his protection. In proportion as 


mmi 
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e young prince grew up to man's eſtate, he had 


o the care of Helie de St. Saen, who had married | 


| 


| 
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diſeovered virtues that ornamented his birth; and 
wandering through the courts of Guienne, Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, excited the friendly com- 
paſſion of ſeveral princes, and raiſed a general in- 
dignation againſt his uncle, who had ſo unjuſtly 
deprived him of his inheritance. 

The king of England ſoon perceived the hoſtile 


intention of the French monarch, and was alarmed, 


leſt he ſhould gain over William to his intereſt, 
and prompt .him to attempt a recovery of his juſt 
right. He therefore paſſed over into Normandy, 
and employed every ſtratagem to get the young 
prince once more. into his power, but could not 
ſucceed, 

Having refided two years in Nor- 
mandy, 1 which — ne 
only paſſed ſome light ſkirmiſhes on the frontiers, 
and having ſettled his affairs in the beſt manner 
he could, Henry returned to England. In order 
to break the confederacy that had been formed 
againſt him, between the counts of Anjou and 
Flanders, he contracted his eldeſt ſon William to 
the daughter of the former, by which means he de- 
tached thar prince from the alliance, and obliged 
the confederates to ſign a treaty of peace. 

But this peace was however of ſhort duration, 
for his nephew, William, had now attained to man- 
hood, and ſhewed ttrong indications of a great 
ſpirit, and an underſtanding fit to ſupport his high 
pretenſions. Henry had offered to beſtow upon 
him three earldoms in England, and to breed him 
up in his own court as his 1 ſon; but he diſ- 
dained theſe proffers, being afraid perhaps of put- 
ting himſelf in thè power of a king, to whoſe crown 
he had a title. The young earl of Flanders now 
warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of William. But the 
moſt fortunate event in his favour, was the death 
of the earl of Evereaux: for Amauri de Montfort 

claiming the earldom as heir to the deceaſed, and 
it being refuſed him by Henry, he by his birth, 
alliances, riches, and perſonal talents, perſuaded 
almoſt all France, and Louis himſelf, to declare 


war againſt the king of England, in behalf of 
William. The Norman barons engaged likewiſe in 


the ſame cauſe, The defection among them was ſo 
general, that the king ſcarce knew in whom to 
place confidence, He was encompaſſed by trea- 
ſon; it was in his court, in his council, in his bed- 
chamber itſelf; one of the gentlemen of which 
formed a plot againſt his life; and though diſco- 
vered to him before execution, the puniſhment of 
the traitor did not quiet the king's fears, againſt 
thoſe who attacked openly. He took into his pay a 
ſtrong body of foreign troops; and he ſecured on 
his ſide, among his beſt friends and Engliſh ſub- 
jets, the cemmons of England. This powerful 
aid, joined to that of his nephew, the earl of Blois, 
enabled him to oppoſe the revolt of the-Normans, 
and the arms of all his other enemies, who had 
combined to deſtroy him. 

In the courſe of this Norman war, PR 
an event happened that deſerves par- : 
ticular notice, Euſtace, lord of Breteuil, who had 
married Juliana, a natural daughter of king 
Henry, and had by her two daughters, being con- 
netted in friendſhip with Amauri de Monfort, 
was perſuaded by him to demand a ſtrong caſtle, 
becauſe it had formerly been in the poſſeſſion of 
his anceſtors, Henry afraid at ſuch a time to re- 
fuſe almoſt any requeſt, and yet unwilling to truſt 
him with a fortreſs of ſuch importance, promiſed to 
deliver it to him after the concluſion of the war, 
when it could be done with more ſafety, and gave 
him the governor's ſon as a hoſtage for fulfilling 
his, 1 — in return the two daughters 
of Euſtace, as Hoſtages for his fidelity during the 
continuance of the war. But Euſtace, being per- 
ſuaded by Amauri to revolt, cruelly put * 
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boy's eyes, and in that miſerable condition ſent him 
back to his father. Henry, exaſperated at ſuch an 
inſolent act of barbarity, and not having the per- 
petrator of it in his power, delivered up to the 
injured governor his two daughters, whom Euſtace 
had delivered to him as hoſtages of his fidelity. 


no regard to their innocence, or to their being of 
his maſter's blood, inhumanly cut off the ends of 
their noſes, and put out their eyes. Henry, inſtead 
of reſenting this cruel exceſs of his rage, loaded him 
with preſents and favours. One could wiſh for 
Henry's honour, that he had found a leſs horrid 
expedient, to appeaſe his injured ſervant, without 
having inflicted on innocence a puniſhment due 
only to guilt, and in the perſons of thoſe, whom the 
firſt and greateſt of all moral obligations, the law 
of nature, obliged him to fave and protect. 


Juliana, Henry's natural daughter, endeavoured 


to revenge the injuries her children had received, 


by an attempt to murder her father. Her huſband 
had left Breteuil in her cuſtody; but the inhabitants 
having delivered the town up to the king, Juliana 
retired into the caſtle; when tinding herſelf unequal 
to the raſk of maintaining 1t againit the bravery and 
experience of Henry, ſhe deſired a parley with him; 
to which he having conſented, this incenſed mo- 
ther diſcharged an arrow at him out of a croſs bow, 
but fortunately for them both it ſpent its force in 
the air. Juliana was at length compelled to ſur- 
render the caſtle and herſelf at diſcretion. All eves 
were now fixed upon Henry, to fee in what manner 
a prince ſo rigorous in his juſtice, would puniſh a 
daughter, who had raſhly made an attempt on his 
life. But Henry imputing her intention to murder 
him to the violence of her grief, which he himſclf 
had occaſioned, would not let her ſuffer in life or 
limb, nor even deprive her of liberty; but he took 
a whimſical method of expoſing her to ſhame : for 
the drawbridge having been by his order broken 
down, on her leaving the caltle, ſhe was obliged, in 
the view of his gazing army, to get down from the 
rampart into the ditch, and to wade through the 
water of the mote ; and with this brand of diſgrace 
he ſent her to her huſband. 

The face of Henry's affairs wore now a more 
proſperous aſpect, and he was determined to pro- 
ſecute the war in Normandy with the utmoſt 
vigour ; which would ſoon have been concluded, 
had not Louis, attended by William, Robert's ſon, 
marched to ſuccour the rebels at the head of his 


army. Henry, upon the firſt notice of that mo- 


narch's approach, retired to Rouen, being willing 
to avoid any hoſtilities with the king of France; 
but the French having advanced within four miles 
of Rouen, and ravaged the adjacent country with 
fire and ſword, he reſolved to give them battle. 
The two armies met on the plain of Brennevi'le, 
where an engagement was begun by William Clito, 
who by the impetuoſity of his charge, broke the 
frit line of the Engliſh ; but was repulſed by the 
ſecond, compoſed of Henry's houſhold troops, and 
commanded- by himſelf at their head. The king 
maintained his ground with ſurprizing preſence of 
mind; he rode from rank. to rank, encouraging 
thoſe who ſtood firm, and rallying the ſquadrons 
which had been broken, by the intrepid attack of 
the young Norman prince. The engagement now 
became general; and while Henry led up his troops 
againſt the enemy, he was in the utmoſt danger of 
falling a victim to one of thoſe chances ſo frequent 
in war, by which the monarch and private ſoldier, 
the coward and the brave, are equally expoſed. 
William de Criſpin, a Norman knight, celebrated 
for his ſtrength and courage, cut his way to the 
ſpot where Henry, regardleſs of his own ſafety, 
fought in perſon. Fired with the thought of gain- 
ing the victory with a ſingle blow, Criſpin fell with 


Ihe governor, in the heat of paſſion, and paying 


| 


the utmoſt fury on the king of England, ang 
ſtruck him twice with ſuch violent force on the 
head, that the blood guſhed out from his mouth 
and cars, and he ſeemed, for a moment, to have 
loſt his ſenſes, Criſpin was juſt about to folloy 
his advantage with a third ſtroke, when Henry 
with ſurprizing reſolution, ſtruck his adverſary with 
ſo much fury, that he fell headlong from his horſe 
at the conqueror's feet, and was taken priſoner; 
This perſonal bravery of Henry had no other 
effect than defeating the intention of the Norman 
knight; the battle raged with redoubled fury, and 
fortune ſeemed inclined to beſtow the palm cf 
victory on the French and Normans, Henry him. 
ſelf began to be apprehenſive of the conſequences; 
but in this critical moment the Engliſh, who form. 
ed the rear of the army, advanced, and charged 
the enemy with ſuch impetuoſity that they gave 
way on all ſides, and fled with the utmoſt precipi. 
tation. All attempts to rally them were fruitleſ, 
Louis himſelf having been diſmounted, was hu:. 
ried away with the torrent, and eſcaped by the 
aſſiſtance of a peaſant, who conducted him out of 
the reach of his purſuers, through woods and by. 
ways, to.the caſtle of Andeli. 

Louis, notwithſtanding this defeat, ſoon took 
the field again, and a ſecond battle was fought, 
more furious than the firſt, at the cloſe of which 
both of the contending parties claimed the vidtory, 
and perhaps with equal reaſon. The French 
monarch however was made ſenfible, that it would 
be impoſlible to reſtore the young prince to the 
dominions of his father by force of arms; and 
therefore applied to the council of Rheims, aſſembled 
by pope Calixtus II. flattering himſelf with the 
thought of being able to turn his fulminations 
againit the King of England. Aware of the dan- 
ger, Henry took the moſt prudent meaſures to 
avert the ſtorm. With this view he ſent large 
preſents to his holineſs, and by this powerful argu- 
ment brought him over to his intereſt, The 
declared he was ſatisfied with the reaſons alledged 


by Henry in juſtification of his conduct, and di- 


miſſed the aſſembly. 

A treaty was now ſet on foot, the greateſt diff- 
culty in which was, a diſpute about the homage 
which the dukes of Normandy were bound to pay 
to the French crown, Louis could not give up 
this important point, which ſeemed an inſuperable 
bar in the way of an accommodation ; when Henry 
found an expedient which ſaved his own dignity, 
and contented the French king, namely, that his 
ſon William ſhould be inveſted with the dutchy of 
Normandy in his ſtead, and do homage for it to 
Louis in the accuſtomed form, 
to, with a reſtitution of places, and murual ex- 
change of priſoners on both ſides, the peace was 
concluded to the ſatisfaction of Henry, who with- 
out any loſs had ſuſtained all the efforts of a molt 
formidable; confederacy, and put an end to ſuch 2 
dangerous war, whereby he became more powertul 
and reſpected than ever. a V 

But this bright day of proſperit 
was overcaſt with a domeltie 3 A. D. 1129. 
mity, that humbled his pride, and diſturbed tht 
remainder of his life with ever-flowing ſorros. 
William, his only ſon, was, on his return with hin 
to England, but in another ſhip, drowned in hi 
paſſage, together with his natural ſiſter Matilda, 
countels of Perche; for the crew of the ſhip, 
either through careleſſneſs, or being intoxicate 
with liquor, ſuffered her to run upon a rock not 
far from the Norman ſhore, where ſhe in a ſhort 
time foundered. The prince got into he boat, 
and, as the weather was calm, might, had his fate 
ſo ordered it, been eaſily ſaved ; but, moved wilt 
the piercing cries of his ſiſter, he ordered it to de 


rowed back to the ſhip, when ſo many leaped 
there 


This being agreed 


i <<. 


C 
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it immediately ſunk. ＋ . — 
= , ral ſons, the counteſs o eſter, 
0 LT niece, her huſband, the earl of Cheſter, 
_:. brother, who was governor to the prince, a 
how of the emperor Henry V. and other noble 
F well as Engliſh, periſhed by 
is fatal accident. When the ſhip was ſinking, 
vo perſons climbed to the top of the maſt, and 
ent their heads above the water. One of them 
as the young ſon of Gilbert de Aquila, the other 
butcher of Rouen. In this ſituation they re- 
| ained a great part of the night ; but the tender 
uch being benumbed by the wet and cold, loſt 
. trength, and, recommending his _— to 
e. mercy of God, fell into the ſea, and roſe no 
ore. The butcher held out till morning; and, 
_ being ſaved by ſome fiſhermen who came from 
W.:fcur, related the circumſtances of this melan- 
holy \event. The dead body of the prince was 
pught for in vain ; his father was denied even the 
onſolation of burying him: he had no grave but 
ee ocean. Henry, with all his magnanimity, could 

Not reſiſt this dreadful ſhock. At hearing the news 
e finted ; and it was ſome time before he reco- 

WL cred that compoſure of mind, which had hitherto 

arked his character. Indeed, he had reaſon ſuf» 
ient to be grieved, both as a father and a king. 
ne young prince is ſaid to have been of an ami- 
ble diſpoſition; ard, as Henry had no other legi- 
mate ſon, his death left the ſucceſſion to England 
d Normandy undetermined. 

Defirous, however, of having an 
heir to ſucceed him, he reſolved to 
arry again, His late wife Matilda had been dead 
Vo years, and now he made choice of Adelais, 
Waughter to the duke of Lonvain, a young lady of 
emarkable beauty and accompliſhments. But the 

Wopes of both the king and the nation were diſap- 
ointed. Adelais brought Henry no child. 
| The nation now began to turn their 
es towards the ſon of duke Robert. 


4 crein that 


terſons, foreigners as 
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Norman war, in the opinion of the public, added 
eeight to his pretenſions. It is true, England was 
do firmly attached to Henry, for his nephew's 
dherents to make any impreſſion on that nation 
hile he was alive; however, in Normandy they 
ere, at the inſtigation of a French cabal, ripe for 
Wnother revolt: but Henry attacked the conſpira- 
rs before they were prepared, and took ſome of 
cir caſtles. Not long he moſt of their leaders, 
Wing ſurprized on a march, were taken priſoners, 
WP) this ſtroke, all the hopes of William Clito were 
ain diſappointed, Many who had deſigned to 
in him were ſtopped, and many who had declared 
r his party forſook it. Even the earl of Anjou 


1 dominions. Henry now remained maſter of 
ormandy, where he endeavoured to ſtrengthen his 


n thoſe who had revolted againſt him. 
While the king's thoughts were 


D. : | 
Ba chiefly employed upon a ſucceſſor to 


is throne, 


e immediately ſent for his daughter, and having 
mmoned an aſſembly of the ſtates at Windſor, it 
as there unanimouſly agreed, to acknowledge the 
preis Maud, or Matilda, as queen of England, 
d cale Henry died without iſſue. The Engliſh be- 

d that princeſs with affection, as ſhe was de- 
aded, on her mother's ſide, from the antient race 
their Saxon kings, whoſe memories they ſtill re- 


b | 
= Fred. But Henry was not ſatisfied with this ac- 
pert iltion; he was alſo deſirous of ſecuring to her 
ob le dutchy of Normandy. Accordingly he married 
v4 i . to Geoffrey Plantagenet, ſon of Fulk, earl of 
ereib =, By this policy he effectually detached 
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Fulk from William, ſon to duke Robert, and all 
the allies of that unfortunate prince. But this 
ſtep, which was taken without the advice of his 
barons, was extremely diſagreeable to the Engliſh. 
William, whom Louis had put in poſſeſſion of 
Flanders, conceived this a favourable opportunity 
for recommencing the war; but before he could 
carry his deſign into execution, he was A.D 
killed in a battle with the landgrave . 1135. 
of Alſace, Thus did this brave prince periſh in 
the flower of his age, after a long contention with 
the malice of his ill- fortune. Had he ſurvived his 
uncle, he probably might have been earl of Flan- 
ders, duke of Normandy, and king of England ; 
but he was cut off, and with him all the family of 
duke Robert, for he had no child. A little time 
before he expired, he ſent a ſon of Odo, biſhop of 
Baieux, who had followed his fortunes, with a 
letter to Henry, written on his death-bed, in which 
he entreated him to forgive whatever he had done 
to offend him, and to receive his friends to mercy. 
Henry appeared touched by this affecting letter; 
and treated all who, in confidence of this recom- 
mendation, ſubmitted to him, with great kindneſs, 
advancing ſome of the moſt deſerving to the higheſt 
degree of his favour. 

Henry remained undiſturbed by 


any war with France, without doing A. D. 1129. 


| homage to that crown for Normandy, during the 


remainder of his life. He had indeed ſurmounted 
all oppoſition ; and a calm of profound tranquillity 
ſucceeded the boiſterous ſeaſons of war and de- 
vaſtations. But the loſs of his ſon ſtill preyed 
upon his ſpirits, and tended to convince him of 
the vanity of human glory, and its inſufficiency in 
affording true content. The milder ſentiments of 
mercy ſucceeded thoſe of reſentment, which had ſo 


| long filled his breaſt. He extended his pardon to 


he bravery that prince had diſcovered in the | 


nounced his friendſhip, and expelled him out of | 


Wovcroment by the rigorous puniſhments he inflicted | 


| the emperor, who had married his | 
W=ghter Matilda, died without iſſue; upon which | 


Normandy, who 


all who implored it; and attached to his intereſt, 
by acts of kindneſs and generoſity, ſeveral perſons 
of great influence ; but not a ſingle ray of pity was 
extended to his brother Robert, who ſtill conſumed 
an ignominious life in Cardiff caſtle. 
Every thing in England continuing 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, Henry took 4 
this favourable opportunity of viliting Normandy ; 
to which he was led, as well by his affection for 
that country, as by his tenderneſs for his daughter the 


A. D. 1133. 


"empreſs Maud. Some time after ſhe was delivered 


of a ſon, who was named Henry; and the better to 
enſure, as he imagined her ſucceſſion, he prevailed 
upon all the nobility of England and Normandy to 
renew the oath of fealty, which they had before 
ſworn to her. . 

While Henry was enjoying his eaſe 
in 11 his a bas. Robert, A. P. 1134. 
whom it muſt be confeſſed, numerous as his faults 
were, he had treated with great cruelty, was 
ſnatched from his follies and cares by the hand of 
death; and this unhappy priſoner was buried in the 
cathedral F N 

The ſatisfaction Henry enjoyed in 
the company of his daughter, ren- A. P. 1135. 
dered his reſidence in Normandy very agreeable to 
kim, and he ſeemed determined to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his days in that country; but receiving 
advice that the Welch had renewed their incurſions, 
he intended to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe in- 
vaders. He was accordingly * for his 
journey, when his ſummons came for an unknovn 
country, and death put a period to all his under- 
takings. He departed this life at the- caſtle of 
Lyons, near Rouen, on the firſt of December, in 
the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty- 
ſixth of his reign. By his. firſt wife, Matilda, 


daughter of Malcolm, king of . Scotland, by the 
ſiſter of Edgar Atheling, he had William, duke of 
or 


the 


was drowned ; and Matilda, 
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the empreſs Maud, married to Geoffrey Planta- 
gener, count of Anjou. | 
When he found himſelf approaching near his 
end, he declared, in the preſence of Robert, earl 
of Glouceſter, his natural ſon, and a large afſembly 
of nobles who came to know his laſt will, that he 
bequeathed both England and Normandy to his 
daughter Matilda, and to her poſterity, without 
taking any notice of her huſband the earl of 


Anjou. | 

Henry poſſeſſed all the qualities that could fit 
him for the high ſtation he filled. His perſon was 
manly ; his countenance engaging; his eyes clear, 
ſerene, and penetrating. The affabiliry of his ad- 
dreſs encouraged thoſe who might be overawed b 
a ſenſe of his dignity or his wiſdom ; and woods 
he often indulged his facetious humour, he knew 
how to temper it with diſcretion, which always kept 
him at a diſtance from all indecent familiarities with 
his courtiers. He poſſeſſed many ſplendid qualities, 
ſhaded, as their contraſt, with ſome conſpicuous 
faults. He was brave, affable, ſagacious, and elo- 
quent; temperate in his meals; vigilant and active 
in employing the beſt means conducive to the in- 
tereſts of his crown and people. Ambition was his 
ruling paſſion, which actuated moſt princes of the 
Norman race; for to this, as in the caſe of his 
brother, he certainly ſacrificed all the principles 
of juſtice, and all the dictates of humanity, He 
had the glory of reforming and amending the ſtate 
of the kingdom; and took care that the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, to all orders of men, ſhould be 
ſtrict and impartial, He enacted good laws, and 
by his firmneſs enforced a due obedience to them. 
In his reign ſtealing was firſt made capital, as was 
alſo falſe coining, by which the money had been 
extremely debaſed. The wiſdom and vigour of 
his adminiſtration, procured to the diſtreſſed Nor- 
mans that tranquillity, ſafety, and happineſs, which 
they had long ſolicited in vain; yet, it muſt be 


— 


| 


confeſſed, in his unnatural conduct toward hix 
brother and nephew, the bands of fraternal affeQion 
were ſeparated by the ſword of ambition, and the 
laws of nature and nations were ſacrificed on th, 
altar of bold uſurpation. Like all his predeceſſqr, 
he was jealous of every encroachment on hi, 
power; but he relieved his ſubjects from ſeyery 
oppreſſive grievances under which th&y had 1g; 
laboured, and from which they had petitioned 9 
be relieved. While he protected the prerogative 
of his crown, he guarded, by refined policy, apaing 
the encroachments of the Roman pontiff. Among 
the laws made in his reign, a. reunion of the ciyi 


and eccleſiaſtical courts, as in the Saxon times, vu 


enacted. 


This prince is ſaid to have changed the rents o& 


his patrimonial eſtates, which were formerly paid 
in kind, into money, which was more eaſily re. 
mitted into the Exchequer. He was an implz. 
cable enemy to extortion ; that officer who dared t) 
make uſe of oppreſſion, was ſure to feel the whole 
weight of his power. If he broke ſome of th: 


articles of his charter, it ſhould be remembered, 


that he was the firſt of the Norman race that con- 
deſcended to make a contract with his people. 


The charter of Henry I. was the foundation-ſtone 


of Engliſh liberty. He obtained the ſurname ot 
Beauclerc, or, the fine ſcholar, from the progrel 
he had made in the ſciences; which, conſidering 
the barbarity of the age, and that his chief employ 
was war, was no trifling embelliſhment in his cha- 
rafter. It is reported of him that he was much 
addicted to women, having no leſs than ſeven ille. 

itimate ſons, and {ix daughters. It is the lot of 
— kind to err. Let him who is faultleſs caſt 
the firſt ſtone, If ſome errors and crimes, com- 
mon to all mankind, have ſtained the memory of 
this brave prince, this will ſurely be acknowledged, 
that his virtues were of ſignal ſervice to his 
country. 


a 


IV. 


neee 


His right and pretenſions to the throne of England, and by what means he aſcended to —_— of dignity—l, 
crowned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury on the twenty-ſecond of December, 113 5—His conceſſions to his Subjed, 
in order to fix the crown firmly on his head—The Scots commit the moſt dreadful ravages —A battle, in ubich 
they are deſeated—A civil war in England—In an engagement between Stephen and the earl of Glouceſter, ti! 
former is taken priſoner —The earl of Glouceſter afterwards meets with the ſame fate, and is exchanged fa 
Stephen, who is reſtored to his crown—A peace concluded between Stephen and Henry, by which it is ſtipulated, 
that Stephen ſhauld enjoy the crown, during bis life, and Henry ſucceed him as lawful heir —Stephen's death aus 


charucter. 


A. D. 1135. of Adela, daughter of William 


the Conqueror, and of Stephen earl of Blois and 


Champagne. He was earl of Blois, Champagne, 
Mortaigne, and Bologne in France; and was poſ- 
ſeſſed of very conſiderable property in England. 
This he had acquired by the generoſity of the late 
king, who had invited him and his brother Henry 
to court, and conferred upon them a great number 
of favours. To the former, Stephen, he had given 
a large eſtate in land, and married him to Matilda, 
daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, count de Bologne, 
and niece to the king's firſt wife. The latter he 
had created abbot ,of Glaſtonbury, and biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and procured him the high dignity of 
legate to the holy ſee. By theſe means the king 
intended to ſtrengthen the intereſt of his daughter, 
Whoſe. cauſe, he imagined, they would the more 
heartily eſpouſe; but the credit, obtained by his 
boundleſs generoſity, they employed, not in ſup- 
porting the title of the empreſs, but 1n railing 


\TEPHEN de Blois was the ſon | 


Stephen to the throne. Herein we ſee the vanity 


of human foreſight. Man may plan ; but infinite 


wiſdom, united with unlimited power, can alone, 


when it pleaſes, accompliſh. Human prudence 
cannot command, nor regulate, the changeable 
courſe of events, No prince ever took more pain 
to ſecure the crown to his family than Henry had 
done, nor with leſs effect. All his chain of mer 
ſures was broken by accidents, which his pene, 
tration could not foreſee; and by the perfidy d 
thoſe, upon whoſe faithful attachment to his family, 
he had the greateſt reaſon to believe he migil 
ſafely depend. Stephen he placed among the num 
ber of his firm friends; but gratitude was not 1 
the catalogue of Stephen's virtues. He had ſworn 
eventual fealty to the empreſs Maud; but the t. 
membrance of his oath was buried in the gra 
with Henry; and perſuaded that his intereſt wit 
his brother was ſufficient to overbalance the cla! 
of that princeſs, he haſtened over to England 


| uſurp the crown which had adorned the brow 4 
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AE" Born 3 hear gi. Crowned 2 E e u Friſoner at 
incoln, by the Earl 774 Cloceſter. . . 2 2 and, Put in Irons 2 Briſtol, aul boſbcn rod 
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At tne time of king Henry's death, 
= Pp eughter, the empreſs, happened to be in 
Aniou with her huſband, where ſhe was employed 
e Sm important buſineſs relative to that province. 
Her natural brother, the. earl of Glouceſter, who 


might have maintained her right, was detained in 


executor to the will of his father, in 

+ m_— Their abſence afforded Stephen 
a favourable opportunity to mount that throne, 
which his gracious beneſactor had bequeathed to his 

ughter. | 
—_— of Wincheſter, Stephen's younger 
brother, was of an active and turbulent diſpoſition, 
bold, diſſembling, and faithleſs. Even fraternal 
affection had little weight with this prelate, who 
was always ready to adapt himſelf to the circum- 
ſtances of the times, A fluency of ſpeech, accom- 
panied with a pleaſing addreſs, had procured him 
an unbounded influence over both the populace and 
lergy. | bw 

werde biſhop of Saliſbury was likewiſe a perſon 
of great abilities, great riches, and great wer. 
Theſe two dignified eccleſiaſtics were the rincipal 
ſupporters © Stephen's pretenſions. ; he chief 
obſtacles to theſe, which had great weight with the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſome of the nobility, 
were the oaths they had taken in behalf of the em- 
reſs Maud. Therefore to remove this difficulty, 
Hugh Bigot, earl of Norfolk, was prevailed upon 
to {wear before the primate that Henry had, in his 
preſence, releaſed his ſubjects from thoſe oaths, 


though the king had really confirmed them by his 


laſt will and verbal declarations, in preſence of all 
the lords who were with him in Normandy; but 
theſe not having yet returned to England, the falſe- 
hood remained uncontradicted till Stephen was fixed 
on the throne. 
What ſlender reaſons ſatisfy the conſcientious 
ſcruples of ambitious men! Oaths themſelves are 
not binding, notwithſtanding they cannot recede 


from them without incurring the crimſon guilt of 


perjury. But the biſhop of Saliſbury, in deſerting 
the empreſs, broke every bond of human ſociety ; 
for not a man in the whole. kingdom was more 
obliged to Henry, who took him into his ſervice 


during the reign of William Rufus, when he was 


only a curate in Normandy; and finding him ex- 
pert in buſineſs, eſpecially in the management of 
the finances, put an unlimited confidence in his 
fidelity ; ſo that when he came to'the crown, he firſt 
made him chancellor, then a biſhop, and at laſt 
grand juſticiary; by which high dignity, at the 
king's deceaſe, he was conſtitutional gurdian and 
regent of the kingdom. We are not told what in- 
duced him to betray the empreſs; but it is certain, 
that immediately after Stephen's coronation he ob- 
rained the town of Malmeſbury for himſelf, the 
office of chancellor for his natural ſon, and that of 
treaſurer for one of his nephews. Theſe were pro- 
bably the terms upon which he ſold himſelf to 
Stephen; who was ſo ſenſible how neceflary it was 
to corrupt him, that, in a converſation with ſome 
of his intimate friends, he thus expreſſed his ſenti- 
ments: “ By the nativity of God, if he were to 
alk of me one half of my kingdom, I would grant 
it him, till this ſeaſon is paſt, He ſhall be ſooner 
tired of aſking, than I will of giving.” Theſe 
words are very expreſſive of the character of this 
king. In bargaining for a crown he thought no 


cc too great, but when that ſeaſon was paſt, he | 
meant to take other meaſures; and the biſhop of 


F 
;* A 

3 
N 


this intention. | | 

When Stephen landed in England, the citizens 
of Dover, who were apprized of his purpoſe, ſhut 
their gates againſt him, However, he did not ſtop 


aliſbury was one of the firſt who felt the effects of 


to revenge this inſult, but made the beſt of his 


vay to London, where, on his arrival, he was re- 
. 2 
« 


of Canterbury with the uſual ceremonies. 


008 o _ 4 


ceived with cofdial congratulations by the citizens, 
and was crowned at Weſtminſter by the archbiſhop 
| Having 
t thus far toward the accompliſhment of his 
eſigus, the next ſtop” te \took was, to ſecure the 
late king's treaſures, which amounted to one hun- 
dred thouſand povnds, equivalent, in theſe times, 
to one million five hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. By a proper diſtribution of this money, he 
gained over to his ſide many of the indigent nobi- 
lity, whoſe ſcruples of conſcience, by the all-pre- 
vailing power of gold, were entirely removed. 
Thus a number of circumſtances concurred to 
pave the way for Stephen's advancement to the 
throne. But they would have been inefficacious 
without the conſent of the nation. To obtain 
this, Stephen entered into an engagement with the 
people, by granting them a charter of privileges ; 
in which he made many conceſſions demanded by 
the barons, and granted the clergy ſuch privileges, 
as they had in vain wiſhed to extort from his pre- 
deceſſors. Theſe he not only ratified by an extra- 
ordinary oath, which he took at his coronation, 
but, ſome tiine after, by another charter given at 
Oxford. In one clauſe he ſettled the bounds of 
his foreſts, and gave up all the additions that had 
been made to them; in another, he promiſed to 
redreſs all the abuſes, unlawful exactions, or other 
wrongs the people had ſuffered from the officers of 
the crown; to maintain peace and juſtice, and to 
confirm the antient cuſtoms of the realm in judi- 
cial proceedings. All the remaining articles re- 
garded the clergy, to whom the king very amply 
confirmed rhe iberties, privileges, and dignities of 
the church. He concluded with declaring, that 
he granted the whole with a ſaving of his juſt and 
royal dignity. But as additional aids, and pro- 
bably whar Stephen chiefly depended on, he pro- 
cured a bull from Rome, which ratified his title, 
and invited over from the continent a body of 
mercenary foldiers from Brittany and Flanders, 
who guarded his throne by the terrors of the 
ſword. | 
Stephen was not leſs ſucceſsful in Normandy 
than in England; for the nobility of that dutch 
put him 1n poſſeſſion of the government. Alle 
Louis the younger, king of France, not only ac- 
cepted the homage of Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt ſon, 
for the dukedom, but betrothed his ſiſter Conſtan- 
tia to the young prince, The count of Blois, like- 
wiſe, refigned all his pretenſions, and in lieu of 
them received an annual penſion of two thouſand 
marks. Even Geoffrey himſelf was forced to con- 


clude a truce with the king of England for two 


years. The duke of Glouceſter was fo embarraſſed, 
that, for ſome time, he knew not what meaſures to 
take. To ſwear allegiance to the uſurper, would 
be not only diſhonourable, but a breach of his 
oath to his ſiſter, whoſe cauſe he was determined to 
defend; and to refuſe it was to render himſelf in- 
capable of ſerving her. 
phen to do him homage, with an expreſs condition 
that the king ſhould maintain all his ſtipulations, 
and never invade any of his rights and digniries. 
Stephen, though ſenſible that this ' reſerve, ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the duty of a ſubject, was meant 
only to afford Robert a pretence for a revolt on 
the firſt favourable opportunity, was obliged, by 
the numerous ſriends of that nobleman, to receive 
him on thoſe terms. | 
tein mono» all theſe advan- A.D 

tages in favour of Stephen, the people = 1113. 

were diſſatisfied with his government, and a ftorm 
of diſturbances was gathering around his throne. 


This being perceived by Robert, duke of Glouceſter, 


He therefore offered Ste- 


aw 


he raiſed upon the diſcontents of the people, the 


ſtandard of rebellion, His views were ſupported 


| by David, king of Scotland, who entered England 


at 


# 


2 
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waving over their heads. 


at the head of a powerful army, and penetrated as 


far as Northallerton in Yorkſhire, In his firſt ex- 
pedition he had ravaged all the open country to 
the Tyne, his army | committing the moſt horrid 
outrages. [They firſt plundered the farms and vil- 
lages, and then ſet them on fire. Even the churches 


did not eſcape their rage. They murdered the ſick 


and aged in their beds, infants at the breaft, and 

rieſts at the altar. Women with child they alſo 
filled, with circumſtances of cruelty too ſhockin 
to be related; and carried into captivity — 
virgins, whom they drove before them in crouds 
bound with cords, and ſtripped naked; and when 
any of theſe were fainting with fatigue, the inhu- 
man ſoldiers goaded them on with the points of 
their ſwords. | 

Theſe cruelties enraged the Engliſh to a degree 
of madneſs. Several of the barons, who continued 


firm in their allegiance, entered into an aſſociation, 
and reſolved to deliver their country from the 


dreadful ravages of the invaders, or to periſh in 
the attempt. They therefore made preparations to 
give them battle, and erected a ſtandard of a pe- 
culiar kind. It was the maſt of a ſhip fixed upon 
a wheel carriage, on the top of which was fixed a 
filver crucifix, incloſing a conſecrated wafer; under 
which were hung three banners, dedicated to St. 
Peter, St. John of Beverly, and St. Wilfrid of 
Rippon. Theſe decorations were adapted to ſtrike 
the imagination ; and, in fighting under them, the 
ſoldiers believed themſelves to be the champions of 
Chriſt, and of thoſe ſaints whoſe enſigns were thus 
When it was raiſed, 
Walter Eſpec, who had a flow of natural elo- 
quence, mounted the carriage upon which the 
maſt was ſuſtained, and from thence harangued the 
army in a military oration well ſuited to the oc- 
caſion, and concluded with ſaying, that they muſt 
conquer or die; for who among them could ſurvive 
a — that would give up his wife to be defiled 
by the brutal luſt of their enemies, and his children 
to be ſtuck upon the points of their lances. Then 
turning to * earl of Albemarle, he ſaid, © I 


Pledge my faith to you, that I will this day either 


at the Scots, or be killed by them.” Upon 
which all the nobles cried out with one voice, 
that they alſo bound themſelves by the ſame oath, 
and would conquer or fall with him. The Engliſh 
immediately ſurrounded their enſign, and drew up 
in order of battle. Being greatly out- numbered by 
the enemy, they were formed into one phalanx, or 


compact body compoſed of foot, in the front of 


which were pikemen and archers intermixed, and a 
few horſe in their rear. While the two armies 
were ſtill at a diſtance, though in ſight of each 
other, Robert de Bruce went over to David, and 
put him in mind of the many ſervices the Engliſh 
and Normans had done to his family; that it was 


| ſurprizing ſo wiſe a monarch ſhould fight againſt 
' thoſe who were the principal ſupporters of his 


throne; and that he ought ſeriouſly to conſider, 
how far he might anſwer before God for the guilr 
of ſhedding ſo much innocent blood, and the inhu- 
man barbarities that had been committed by his 
Galwegians, though againſt his orders and incli- 
nations. He exaggerated the numbers of the 
Engliſh; reminded uh; of their well-known intre- 
idity ; and endeavoured to work upon his paſſions 
y the affection he expreſſed for his perſon, David 
now ſeemed inclined to a treaty. But his nephew's 
ſon, a young man of an imperious temper, anſwered 
his ſpeech, and concluded with obſerving, that Da- 
vid could not now go back with honour, either as 
a king or a ſoldier, 
Bruce had but juſt time to- rejoin his friends, 
before the Galloway men, who compoſed the van 
of the Scotiſh army, began to advance with all 
the fury natural to their character; whereupon the 


* 
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biſhop of Orkneys made a Mort harangue to the 


Engliſh army, exhorting them to fight valiant] 
for the remiſſion of their ſins. At the concluſign 
of this ſpeech they ſtruck their breaſts, calling o 
God to aſſiſt their arms. The biſhop then ga 
them a general abſolution, and afterwards his 
bleſſing. 

The Galwegians, after three ſhouts, or rather yell, 
fell upon the Engliſh with their uſual intrepidity. 
But all their exertions of ability and ſtrength Were 
in vain; the Engliſh ſtood firm, and plied them ſo 
vigorouſly with their arrows and other miſſile, 
that they were put to flight. The prince of Sc. 
land, David's ſon, ſeeing this, advanced at the hey 
of a choſen body of knights to their ſuccour. Hs 
broke through the ranks of the enemy, and eve 
attacked a troop of horſe in their rear. Confuſig 
now appeared to pave the way for a defeat. The 
Engliſh began to quit their ground, when“ a ſoldig 
having cut off the head of one of the bodies flan 
near him, held it up, crying aloud, that it was the 
Scotch king's; upon this they again cloſed they 
ranks, charged the Galwegians, whom they ſo 
put to flight, and then fell upon the third line q 
the Scots, who. hardly ſtood the firſt onſet. The 
king, enraged at their cowardice, quitted his hor, 
and commanding all the barons and knights why 
were with him to diſmount, advanced on fox 
at the head of his body reſerve, But even theſt, 
affected with the contagious. panic, ſhamefully 
abandoned their ſovereign ; David himſelf refuſcd 
to fly, and his friends with great difficulty aye 
him from captivity, and fled with him to Carliſle, 
David was two days in great anxiety about the fat 
of his ſon. That prince returning from his to 


. eager purſuit, found the Scots army defeated and 


driven from the field. Having his own body d 
cavalry with him, he commanded them to throy 
away all the marks that diſtinguiſhed them; h 
which means they paſſed the field of battle; but be. 


ing obliged to leave the high road, they did nx ; 


reach Carliſle till the third day after the king 
though they had diſencumbered themſelves of al 
their heavy armour. In this engagement, called 


the Battle of the Standard, the number of the Scot 


was very great, who were ſlain. Several knights 


with almoſt all their baggage, were taken ; but the 


Engliſh loſt only one gentleman of diſtinction, and 
a few privates, 


Upon receiving the news of this victory, Stephen Wl 


rewarded the earl of Albemarle and Robert & 
Ferrers, Had he known alſo how to profit by it 


the event might have been fatal to Maud and bs Wi 3 


brother. But flattering himſelf that he had nos 


attained the ſummit of his hopes, he ſet no bound 


te his ambitious projects. He engaged in a con 
troverſy with his clergy, the moſt dangerous of al 


diſputes in thoſe times, to whoſe authority he coull 
| be no ſtranger, and to whom recollection woul: 


have informed him he was indebted for his crow. 
Stephen found he had committed an error in pe- 
miiting the nobility to fortify their caſtles, and it 


was determined to correct it. The evil was even 
day increaſing ; and the king perceived, but wn 
late, that the kingdom was garriſoned againſt hi 
ſelf. The king therefore begun his intended piu 


of reformation, by levelling his authority again 
the ſtrong holds of the clergy. Accordingly * 
ſeized the biſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln, av 


obliged them by menaces to deliver up ib 1 


caſtles. 
Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, exaſ- 
perated at the king's attempt to in- 


fringe the privileges of the church, convoked 1 
ſynod, and ſummoned Stephen to appear in per 
The king, who deſpiſed thoſe hypocritical preten®"nl 
to ſanctity, whereby the eccleſiaſtics impoſed vp" 
the credulity of the people, refuſed to obey v8 
| ſummos "| 
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e. wever ſent one Aubery de Vere, 
7 * e juſtified the king's proceed- 
5 gps reat eloquence and force of argument, 
=. 3 that the followers of the meek and 
_ Lie Jeſus, could not, conſiſtent with their 
nr; moo oppoſe their ſovereign with an arm of 
* chat it was irreconcilable with their ſacred 

Ae the 
1 a” civil diſcord; and that the caſtles 
: Pbich were the ſubje& of diſpute, could be con- 
+0 Gdered no other than aſylums of rebellion. The 

+ 2 egate, highly offended at this bold remonſtrance, 
enced to pronounce an eccleſiaſtical anathema 
on the king and all his adherents, when Aubery 
ave the furious aſſembly to underſtand, that who- 
ver was fool-hardy enough to pronounce a ſpiritual 
nterdict againſt his and their ſovereign, ſhould 
ever live to behold the effects of his daring inſo- 
dence. This ſpirited declaration made a deeper 
impreſſion on their minds, than all his reaſoning. 
he 1ynod, aſtoniſhed, at the boldneſs of the 
pleader, and dreading more the conſequences of 
Stephen's reſentment, diſſolved their aſſembliy; and 
he two high-ſpirited biſhops were obliged to part 
vith their caſtles. 

Theſe differences between the king and church, 
were conſidered by the empreſs Maud as fortunate 
ircumſtances, that might be improved to her ad- 
rantage. She therefore landed in England with 
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undred and forty knights. She repaired, on her 
rrival to Arundel caſtle, whoſe gates were opened 
o her by Adelais, the queen dowager, now married 
o William de Albiney, earl of Arundel and Suſſex. 
After making a ſhort ſtay in the caſtle, the earl of 
louceſter, attended only by twelve horſemen, went 
rom thence in a dark night by unfrequented roads 
owards Briſtol, and was met by a party of horſe 
ho eſcorted him ſafe to that city. 

Stephen was alarmed at the arrival of the empreſs 
nd her brother. He had reaſons ſufficient to fear 
he popularity of Glouceſter, and that the nation 
ould join his ſtandard, in order to place his ſiſter 
dn the throne of her father. Quitting therefore 
larlborough, where he was at this time, he came 
before Arundel caſtle at the head of a conſiderable 
ody of forces, in order to make himſelf maſter 
e that fortreſs. The queen dowager was terrified 
te thc N of Stephen, and by a meſſenger 
equeſted that he would not beſiege the empreſs in 
er palace, but give her liberty to retire to ſome 
cher place; aſſuring him that ſhe had received 
er as a gueſt only, not as his competitor for the 
rown; and flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould not be 
ompelled by him to violate the rights of hoſpi- 
ality. The king was ſo weak as to comply with 
er requeſt, He gave his oath for her ſecurity, 
nding her, under his own ſafe conduct fe, Briſtol, 
ſcorted by his brother, and the earl of Meulant 
is prime miniſter. On her arrival at Briſtol, the 
preſs openly proclaimed her pretenſions to the 
rone. The people reſorted in great numbers to 
er ſtandard ; and Miles, high-conſtable of Eng- 
nd, recognized her title, and conducted her to the 


altle of Glouceſter, which he had prepared for her 
ception, 


Stephen now exerted himſelf with 
great ſpirit, He drove the biſhop of 
ly out of that iſland, and plundered all his 
ealth. His uncle, the biſhop of Saliſbury, had 
ed a little before of grief for the loſs of his 
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at church, while he lay on his death-bed, and 


livered up to the king by the canons them- 
ves. 


0.8, 


eaſures and caſtles; and had the mortification to 
e the poor remainder of his riches, which he had 
poſited in his cathedral of Sarum, taken from 


preachers of peace, to engage | 
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Robert, earl of Glouceſter, and a retinue of one 


enemies. 
and villages, were every day levelled to the ground, 


* now followed a number of military tranſ- 


in the circumſtances of time and place, that a 
detail of them would afford the reader little in- 


ſtruction or entertainment, The whole kingdom 
was now become one Dead diſtreſsful anarchy 
almoſt every individual ſiding with one or other of 
the contending parties; ſome ſwayed by affection, 
others by intereſt, The powerful barons attacked 
each others domains, with all the, rage of inveterate 
Caſtles, churches, monaſteries, towns 


or laid in aſhes, to gratify the private animoſities 
of contending nobles. The moſt inhuman cruel- 
ties were practiſed on the innocent inhabitants, 
whoſe only crime conſiſted in a compulſion, which 
obliged them to participate in the fortune of their 
lords. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that 
theſe diſorders of a lawleſs banditti received not the 
leaſt countenance, either from Stephen or the earl 
of Glouceſter ; they ſaw with concern the natural 
conſequences of civil diſcord ; and exerted all their 
power to heal the miſeries of the people; to ter- 
minate theſe ſcenes of deſtruction; and to bring 
the ferocious barons to a ſenſe of their ſhocking 
enormities, 

To this end, with the moſt laudable A.D 
intent, ſeveral negociations were be- Y 1141. 

un, which produced no interruption in theſe de- 
Rrudtive acts of hoſtility, or in their dreadful con- 
ſequences, as the importance of the diſpute, which 
was for a crown, ſoon rendered them abortive. 
All hopes of peace were now abandoned. But the 
liege of the caſtle of Lincoln, undertaken by Ste- 
phen, brought on a battle between the two con- 
tending powers much ſooner than was expected. 
That caſtle was conſidered as a place of the utmoſt 
importance, and Glouceſter determined, if poſſible, 
to relieve it. Accordingly he marched with the 
utmolt expedition; and his troops, having forded 
the Trent, appeared in the vicinity of the caſtle, 
before Stephen had received any information of 
their approach. A battle was now unavoidable, 
and both armies prepared for a conteſt that was to 
decide the fate of the crown of England. The 
battle was begun by William de Ypres, the moſt 
experienced general of his time. He fell with the 
utmoſt fury on a body of Welch, poſted on the left 
wing of Glouceſter's army, and put them to flight; 
but purſuing the broken ſquadron too far, his di- 
viſion was entirely broken. The earl of Glouceſter 
taking advantage of this ſucceſs, fell with amazing 
impetuoſity on the infantry, which compoſed the 
center of the royal army, where Stephen himſelf 
fought in perſon. The battle now raged with in- 
expreſſible fury. The field was covered with lain. 
Stephen's infantry being deſerted by the horſe, were 
obliged to retreat ; but the king diſdaining to turn 
his back, diſputed every inch of ground againſt an 
amazing ſuperiority of the enemy. After an ob- 
ſtinate conteſt, the king was at length ſurrounded, 
He fought with the utmoſt bravery, till his battle- 
axe and his ſword were broken, when he was taken 
priſoner by the earl of Glouceſter, who ordered that, 
in his confinement, he ſhould be treated with the ut- 
molt reſpe& and humanity. 

The king's friends, a common policy with time- 
ſerving courtiers, deſerted him on this reverſe- of 
fortune. The city of London, ever faithful when 
treated with a reſpect due to their opulence, _ 
the county of Kent, where his queen Matilda, kis 
ſon Euſtace, and his friend William de Ypres, ſtill 
retained their authority, were the only places of 
conſequence that continued faithful to the im- 
priſoned monarch.. All claſſes of men now wor- 
ſhipped the riſing ſun, and bowed the knee to the 
victor. Even the king's brother, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, courted the favour of the empreſs : the 
attractions of power, with this proud prelate, were 
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ſtronger than fraternal affection. Henry threw off 
the maſk, and declared openly for Maud, who, in 
return, promiſed him all the honours an ambitious 
churchman could requeſt or receive. Armed with the 
legatine power, and proud of diſplaying his authority, 
Henry ſummoned a ſynod; and after aſſerting, that 
the clergy were intruſted by heaven with the right 
of electing and ordaining kings, he declared that 
It was the will of the moſt High, that the empreſs 
Maud ſhould be placed on the throne of England. 
The only laymen ſummoned to this aſſembly were 
the deputies of London, Their preſence alarmed 
the legate; for they were ſo far from agreeing with 
the ſentiments of his declaration, that they pe- 
remptorily demanded the liberty of their king, in a 
tone that plainly indicated they had power ſufficient, 
in caſe of a refuſal, to procure it. The legate only 
anſwered, by recapitulating the errors of Stephen's 
adminiſtration. “ He connived,” ſaid the prelate, 
« at the licentious behaviour of all men; fo that 
virtue and peace abandoned this country, and op- 
preſſion filled its feat. Biſhops have been impri- 
ſcned contrary to law ; abbies have been put up to 
ſale; churches and convents have been plundered 
of their treaſures, though devoted to the ſacred pur- 
poſes of religion. For theſe, and other offences, 
heaven itſelf has viſibly interpoſed, and wreſted the 


ſceptre from the hand of my brother; and this 


aſſembly have ſolemnly agreed, to preſent it to the 
empreſs Maud, to whom it of right belongs.” 
Aſtoniſhed at the impudence and wickedneſs of the 
legate, the deputies proteſling againſt the proceed- 
ings of the ſynod returned to London. Henry 
upon this declared the empreſs queen, and paſſed a 
general ſentence of excommunication againſt all the 
king's adherents. 

The clergy having unanimouſly declared in her 
' favour, the greateſt part of England were induced, 
by their powerful example, to acknowledge her 
ſovereignty. Near Midſummer, Maud entered 
London, with her uncle the king of Scotland, who 
came to aſſiſt at her coronation. Mean while the 
ear] of Glouceſter negociated with the barons of 
the oppoſite faction. The haughty he allured with 
careſſes, the mercenary with promiſes ; his deport- 
ment was full of courteſy, moderation, and hu- 
manity. Had the empreſs been guided by his 
prudent counſels, ſhe had enjoyed, during her life, 
the crown of her father; but her pride and inſo— 
lence, the ſtriking features of her character, which 
were ſtrongly expreſſed in her looks, her mein, her 
language, rendered all his meaſures abortive. She 
aſſumed a moſt imperious air, and behaved in the 
moſt deſpotic manner. Some of Stephen's party, 
who came to offer their allegiance, ſhe received 
with affected coolneſs; others ſhe drove from her 
preſence with upbraidings and threats. All the 
grants made by that prince, even thoſe to the 
church, ſhe revoked, to give them to her favourites. 
From thoſe who ſubmitted to her, ſhe often took a 
part of their lands as fines for their paſt conduct; 
and all the barons, who from a ſenſe of honour and 
fidelity delayed to abandon their late maſter, ſhe 
wholly deprived of their honours and eſtates, con- 
ſerring them upon others. The citizens of London 
remonſtrating againſt the heavy impoſitions laid 
upon them, ſhe, with rage in her eyes, frowns on 
her brow, and ſuch a diſorder of paſſions, as equally 
deſtroyed the ſoftneſs of the woman, and the ma- 
jeſty of the queen, told them that they had laviſhly 
granted their money to Stephen, and muſt not ex- 
pect lenity from her, who would not remit the leaſt 
part of the ſum ſhe had demanded. Reſolving to 
ſhew her independence, ſhe determined to refuſe 
every petition. Neither the ſoft whiſpers of hn- 
manity, aſſiſted by the powerful interceſſions of 
Glouceſter, could prevail over her obſtinacy; ſhe 
leoked upon all advice as an inſult upon her under- 


| 


| her people. One inſtance of extreme folly in her 


ſtanding, and perſevered in her haughty, con. 
temptuous conduct, till ſhe loſt the affections ye 
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behaviour, and which indeed ſhewed a weakneſ, g 
intellects, particularly contributed to this. Ste. 
phen's royal conſort, a queen, whoſe virtues eye 
his enemies honoured, endeavoured to procure his 
liberty, upon the hard conditions of reſigning the 
crown, and entering a convent, Or going to the 
Holy Land for the remainder of his life, which the 
chief lords of his party engaged he ſhould do, and 
offered their caſtles and many hoſtages, to lecyr; 
the performance of this ſtipulation ; all which aq. 
vantageous terms Maud weakly rejected with a con- 
temptuous air of diſdain. 

Glouceſter ſaw with grief the inflexibility of this 
woman's temper, and feared the natural conſe. 
quences, The citizens were at once alarmed and 
incenſed. They complained loudly of her tyranny, 
and the people caught the infection from the capital. 
The Londoners entered into a conſpiracy to ſcize 
her perſon. The earl of Glouceſter apprized af 
their intention, uſed every method in his power tg 
looth the citizens; but his attempts were not at- 
tended with ſucceſs; they conceived fo deep a de- 
teſtation of her inſolent behaviour, that all the en. 
deavours of that popular nobleman could not eraſe, 
He was greatly affected with this change ef popular 
opinion, He perceived the gathering ſtorm, and 
prudently withdrew with Maud and her friends to 
Oxford. They had ſcarcely left the city, when the 
populace aſſaulted the palace and ſtripped it of 4 
its rich furniture. 

Henry ſaw this reverſe of fortune, and again em. 
braced the party of his brother. He abſolved thoſe 
he had wo a excommnnicated ; and by his emiſ. 
ſaries, diſperſed throughout the whole kingdom, 
grievous complaints againſt the empreſs. The 
allegiance he had ſworn to her was forgotten; his 
oaths were not proof againſt intereſt. Maud was 
no ſtranger to the character of the legate. She 
knew nothing was to be expected from his diſſimu- 
lation ; and therefore, advancing at the head of her 
troops, encamped in the neighbourhood of Win— 
cheſter. Orders were immediately diſpatched to 
the biſhop, commanding his attendance at a councl 
the empreſs had ſummoned to meet in her camp. 
The legate ſaw the ſnare, and eſcaped through 1 
poſtern gate; but the caſtle fell into the hands d 
the empreſs. Henry fled to London, joined Eu- 
ſtace and William de Ypres, and openly declared in 
favour of Stephen. A reſpectable body of force 
were ſoon raiſed ; and the legate, attended by his 
aſſociates, marched to Wincheſter with ſuch expe- 
dition, that the empreſs and her friends had but jul 
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time to ſhut themſelves up in the caſtle, before it dver to 
was inveſted by the enemy. f An 

The biſhop had furniſhed the fortreſs with ſuch orces. 
a ſtock of proviſions, that the beſieged held o | Stepl 
ſeven weeks; and every attempt to take it H ivity 
aſſault failed, by the valour and conduct of the iends, 
duke of Glouceſter. But famine at length effefted he abſ, 
what force had attempted in vain. The garriſon dreſs h; 
had but this alternative, either to cut-themlelves1 n the 
paſſage through the legate's forces, or ſurrender i igilanc 
diſcretion, They choſe the former, and made tht RO anoth 
neceſſary preparations for the deſperate attempt vice ; 
The care of the perſon of the empreſs was com- ent co 
mitted to the main body of their forces; whit ondon, 
Glouceſter, at the head of two hundred follower ven ſu 
ſallied out of the caſtle, and attacked the beſieges Oxfor 
with the utmoſt bravery. Alarmed at the boldnel the k 
of this party of the beſieged, the legate's army |el TIval c 


their poſts to repulſe ' ſo formidable a band of i: media 


ſailants. The expected opportunity now offered; en laid 

and the empreſs, attended by a great part of h {ie e 

forces, made her eſcape. She fled to the city o - en 
u Leo 


Glouceſter, where ſhe was joined by Miles, * 
= as 
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TY d her with unſhaken fidelity. But 
» —_— eſcaped by the noble efforts 
Fe- duke of Glouceſter, his courage proved fatal 


7 17 e was taken priſoner, and ſent to 
2 bu ee Rocheſter: The Rk, ſenſible that 
en Bu hope of ſucceſs depended on the valour and 
ll bility of her brother, conſented to exchange 
h im. . 
0 n of Wincheſter now ſummoned a 
he nod of the clergy, and endeavoured to vindicate 
nd Ii conduct with regard to his brother ; but even 
re he clergy<ſeemed not to be affected with his ha- 
id. . The legatine power, indeed, with which 
u- » was inveſted, commanded their filence ; they 
red thc anger of the pope, more than the anger 
tis r heaven. But a lay deputy from the empreſs 
ſe WW obly undertook what a daitardly clergy had re- 
and uled. He entered a proteſt againſt the legate's 
ny, rroceedings ; accuſed him of complicated perjury ; 
tal, &rmed, that the landing of the empreſs was 
cize wing to his repeated invitations; and the ſevere 
| of reatment his brother had experienced, was in con- 
r to equence of his pernicious advice, He concluded 
at- ith charging him, on the faith he had ſworn to 
de- he empreſs as his ſovereign, not to do any thing 
en n that aſſembly againſt her title and dignity. The 
ale, gate kept a profound ſilence. Conſcious guilt, 
ular WS: rather prelatical policy, ſealed his lips. How- 
and er, he recolleted himſelf ſufficiently to pro- 
18 to ounce the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
1 the Whe empreſs, and all her adherents. The whole 
f al ſſembly were ſtruck with ſurprize and indignation : 
Whey could not hear, without horror, eccleſiaſtical 
em- enſures, ſo directly oppoſite in their tendency, 
thoſe Wronounced, without any other reaſon than that of 
emiſ- lisfying his own pride and malevolence. This 
dom, as, however, the laſt time he exerted this autho- 
The ity. Pope Celiftine II. on his acceſſion to the 
; his a pal chair, deprived him of the legatinę power, 
1 was nd beſtowed it on Theobald, archbiſhop of -Can- 
She erbury. | 
Timu- . D. 1142, The earl of Glouceſter now per- 
ff her 1142. ceived the effects of his ſiſter's pride 
Win- nd obſtinacy. Her party was decreaſed in num- 
ed to ders, and even many of her powerful friends had 
ouncll orlook her ſtandard. He ſaw that ſhe could now 
camp. dever hope to aſcend the throne by the ſuffrages of 
ugh 1 hc Engliſh ; and feared it was too late to recover 
ds of be popularity ſhe had loſt through her haughti- 
d Eu- els. He, however, determined to perſevere in the 
red in auſe he had undertaken, till death, or a deciſive 
force RAW ictory, might put an end to the conteſt. A council 
by his e Maud's principal friends was ſummoned at the 
| expt- Vevizes, when it was reſolved to ſolicit a foreign 
ut uk ſiſtance ; and Glouceſter was appointed to go 
fore i ver to the continent, in order to perſuade Geoffrey 
Wi Anjou to land in England at the head of his 
h ſuch orces. 
1d out Stephen exerted all his abilities, and the utmoſt 
it by WP 'vity, to profit by this defection of Maud's 
of the ends; and, which more ſtrengthened his intereſt, 
fected ie abſence of the duke of Glouceſter. The em- 
Farin res had no army capable of meeting the enemy 
lelves : tlie open field, and was obliged to elude the. 
nder i BF silance of Stephen, by retreating from one poſt 
ade tht e another. Her friends now became cool in her 
ttempt. vice; and ſhe found herſelf, by her own impru- 
s com- ent conduct, deſerzged by the brave citizens of 
; wail: ondon, who of themſelves could have effectually 
lowers en ſucceſs to her operations. At laſt ſhe retired 
eſfiege! xford, then one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications 
\oldnes the kingdom, and determined there to wait the 
my let rival of ſuccours from her huſband. Stephen 
of i BP wediately made himſelf maſter of the city, and 
offered; en laid cloſe Gege to the caſtle. 
of he e be earl of Glouceſter, though maſter of the 
city 0 FO": engaging arts of perſuaſion, could not prevail 
;, wi WR” Geoffrey Plantagenet to paſs with him over into 
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England at the head of his forces; all he could 
obtain was a reinforcement of four hundred knights, 
under the command of Henry his eldeſt fon. With 
this ſmall body of men the earl of Glouceſter 
landed in Dorſetſhire, and took Wareham, the 
garriſon of which ſurrendered to him. He then 
made himſelf maſter of the Iſle of Portland, which 
Stephen had fortified. By theſe diverſions he in- 
tended to induce the king to abandon Oxford ; but 
he was not to be allured to abandon the object he 
had in view. The arrival of Glouceſter and prince 
Henry greatly leſſened his army ; his ſoldiers de- 
ſerted in ſuch numbers, that ſome of the avenues 
to the caſtle were left unguarded. Maud did not 
neglect ſo favourable an opportunity for making 
her eſcape. It was now the middle of winter; the 
ground was covered with ſnow, and the waters of 
the rivers entirely frozen, Encouraged by theſe 
favourable circumſtances, ſhe dreſſed herſelf and 
her attendants in white, in order to prevent their 
being ſeen by the centinels. They then croſſed the 
river on the ice, and walked on foot above ſix miles 
to Abingdon, The caſtle of Oxford ſurrendered 
the next morning to Stephen, who was ſufficiently 
mortified upon finding all the fruits of his labours 
ſnatched from him at the very time when he thought 
himſelf ſure of his prey. During the ſiege, 
Glouceiter, finding that by all his ſtratagems he 
could not force the king to leave Oxford, and 
knowing the dangerous ſituation of the empreſs 
became every day more alarming, ſent to all her 
adherents to meet hin at Cirenceſter, declaring his 


intention of leading them directly to the relief of 


the emprets. They came, and were on their march 
thither, when, to their inexpreſſible joy, they heard 
ſhe was ſafe in Wallingford. Here they joined 
her, with the young prince her ſon. The ſight of 
this object of er affections, excited the full force 
of parental tenderneſs. While ſtraining him to her 
boſom, ſhe forgot, for a moment, all her afflictions, 
and all her fears. The empreſs had often been 
ſaved, when juſt on the very brink of deſtruction. 
She had a mind that could not bear proſperity ; but 
that ſpirit, which power rendered haughty and inſo— 
lent, was great in misſortune, and intrepid in dan- 
ger. Henry, her lon, after having devoted ſome 
time to filial duty, was ſent to Briſtol, where he 
continued four years under the care of his uncle, 
who trained him in ſuch exerciſes as were moſt 
proper to fit his body for war, and in thoſe ſtudies 
which might embelliſh and ſtrengthen his mind. 
From this time when Maud made her eſcape, 
n@hing material happened between the two con- 
tending parties, except a few ſkirmiſhes, and the 
taking a few caſtles. 
Thais year was marked with an event 

that blaſted the hopes of Maud, and A. D. 1147 
ſtruck at the very root of her intereſt. The earl of 


Glouceſter, whoſe loſs no reſource could ſupply, 


died of a fever, and was buried at Briſtol. He had 
lately . been ſeparated from prince 


Henry, whoſe father, the earl of Anjou, had re- 


queſted, from apprehenſions of danger, to return 
into Normandy. Glouceſter, juſt before his death, 
had parted with the prince at Wareham, never to ſee 
him more. In this accompliſhed nobleman, the 
empreſs loſt the only perſon that deſerved her entire 
confidence, he being, unqueſtionably, the wiſeſt 
man of thoſe times; and, which more juſtly em- 


balms his memory, his virtues were ſuch, that even 


thoſe times could not corrupt. Perhaps he was the 
only partizan in her cauſe, who ſerved the empreſs 
without views of intereſt, He was brave, prudent, 
generous, and ſincere; an enemy to tyranny, an 
enemy to injuſtice, an enemy to deceit, He was 
beloved by his ſoldiers, by his friends, by his 
country. The virtuous part of it lainented his 
death, and even Stephen himſelf dropped a tear in 
| reſpect 
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reſpect to his memory. Thus deprived of her 
guide, the empreſs ſoon found it impoſſible for 
her. to maintain any longer the conteſt for the 
crown. In leſs than four months after the death 
of her brother, ſhe was conſtrained, in order to pre- 
ſerve her liberty, to paſs over into Normandy, there 
to reſide again with a huſband whom ſhe never loved, 
and who did not love her ; but who was generous or 
prudent enough to receive her with kindneſs in this 
ſad reverſe of fortune, when her pride was ſuffi- 
ciently humbled by ſufferings. 

Henry was now ſixteen years old; and beginning 
to diſcover a manly vigour of body and mind, his 
friends earneſtly deſired his preſence in England. 
The king of Scotland had taken poſſeſſion of the 
three counties adjacent to his kingdom, nor could 
Stephen drive him out of them. David was now 
willing to engage heartily in Henry's cauſe, on 
condition of his yielding thoſe three counties free 
to him and his heirs, without doing homage for 
them to the crown of England, He therefore in- 
vited him over with a promiſe of aid; upon which 
the earl of Anjou ſent him into England, with a 

ood body of choſen troops, both of horſe and 
Bot. He landed ſafely, and marched into ſome 
of the weſtern counties; where, being joined by 
ſeveral barons of note, they proceeded to the king 
of Scotland, who was then at Carliſle, at the head 
of an army. David received Henry with a tender 
affection; and during Whitſuntide feſtival, which 
was kept there with extraordinary pomp, that mo- 
narch conferred on Henry the honour of knight- 
hood, which in thoſe days was eſteemed nece ſſary 
for princes as ſoon as they were capable of bearing 
arms. But, previous to this ceremony, David re- 
uired of Henry to take an oath never to reſume 
Som him or his heirs, any part of the three 
counties of which he had obtained poſſeſſion, 
Henry took the oath preſcribed, and yietded thoſe 
rovinces, in hopes of recovering the reſt of the 
Lingdom by the aſſiſtance of the Scots. 
D At this period Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
A. P. 1151. count of Anjou, and Maud's conſort, 
rceiving his end r and deſirous of 
ettling the ſucceſſion of his dominions on the ſureſt 
foundation, inveſted young Henry with his dutchy. 
The king of France, incenſed at this deſignation, 
without his conſent having firſt been obtained as 
ſovereign lord of the fief, invaded Normandy, and 
laid ſiege to Arques. He ſuſpected that Henry 
was too young to give him any great oppoſition, 
but he was miſtaken; for he made ſo powerful 
a diverſion in France, that Louis was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and march to the defence of his 
own dominions. The conſequence was, that a 
ace was concluded, by which Louis inveſted 
— with the dutchy of Normandy. Geoffrey 
now dying, Henry was left in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy, A and Anjou, Soon after Henry con- 
cluded a marriage, which brought him an addi- 
tional acceſſion of power. Eleanor, the daughter 
and heireſs of William, duke of Guienne, and earl 
of Poictou, had been married ſixteen years to Louis 
VII. king of France, and had attended him in a 
cruſade. But having loſt the affeftions of her 
huſband, who ſuſpefted her of having had an 
intrigue with a handſome Saracen, and being of 
uite oppoſite diſpoſitions, he procured a divorce 
e. her under the pretence of conſanguinity, and 
rovinces of Guienne, Poictou, 
and Xaintonge, Ack, by her marriage, were an- 
nexcd to the crown of France. Young Henry paid 
a ſucceſsful courtſhip; and marrying her ſix weeks 
after her divorce, obtained the poſſeſſion of all 
her dominions as her dowry. About this time 
Stephen involved himſelf in a quarrel with the 
pope. His holineſs had ſummoned a council to 
meet at Rheims ; but initead of permitting Stephen 
g | 


reſtored the rich 


| 


| 
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-nobility in the kingdom. Stephen ſaw the gather. 


ſincere nor laſting peace could be effected upon 


A . _— — 5 
to elect five deputies required, the pope nominate, 
them himſelf. Stephen complained Ei of thiz | 
breach of national privilege ; but Eugenius, who 
then filled the papal chair, regarded not his g. 
monſtrances. Enraged at this inſult, the king . 
fuſed them permiſſion to attend; and the 10 
father, in revenge, laid the kingdom under an in. 
terdict, or ſentence of .excommunication. By this 
all the offices of religion were ſuſpended; the 
churches ſhut up, and the dead were not permitte 
to be depoſited in conſecrated ground. An yj. 
verſa] terror ſpread through the nation; and the 
king found it neceſſary to make ſubmiſſions to the 
pope, in order to procure a reverſion of the {«. 
tence. This quarrel with the holy ſee being con. 
cluded, Stephen, in order to fix the Engliſh {ceptre 
in his family, attempted to procure the coronatic 
of his ſon Euſtace with the uſual folemnitic, 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe power 
was increaſed by the legatine authority, abſolutely 
refuled to aſſiſt at the ceremony. Incenſed at this 
peremptory denial, Stephen committed the arch. 
biſhop a cloſe priſoner. But he found means tg 
corrupt his guards, and paſſed over to the conti. 
nent. This eſcape rendered the king's attempt tg 
ſecure the ſucceſſion abortive; it being then conſ. 
dered, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury poſſeſſe 
— 1 right to crown the kings of Eng. 
and. 

Henry landed an army in England 
on the ſixth of 1 which was A. P. ng, 
ſoon increaſed by the moſt reſpectable part of the 


ing ſtorm, and laboured with aſſiduity to break its 
force. The ſeverity of the ſeaſon had no et 
upon his ardour. He marched, at the head of his 
forces, to meet the duke of Normandy ; but the 
badneſs of the roads ſo greatly retarded his progreh, 
that Henry made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong 
caſtles before Stephen could come to their relief, 
At laſt the two armies met in the neighbourhodd 
of Wallingford, each determined to decide, by: 
general action, the. great conteſt for the Englil 
crown. But while Stephen was preparing for the 
battle, the earl of Arundel, who was engaged i | 
his cauſe, having aſſembled the principal nobility 
and officers, made an animated ſpeech, in which he 
propoſed to put an end to the war, by an agree- 
ment that Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during 
his life, and that Henry ſhould ſucceed him as king 
of England. This ſpeech, the tenor of which 
correſponded with the ſentiments and wiſhes of the 
whole nation, was received with great applaule 
The impreſſion it made on the nobles was ſoon 
communicated to the ſoldiers; whereupon they in- 
ſtantly, as if animated with one foul, grounded 
their arms, and loudly declared they wiſhed for 
peace. The earl then communicated their ſent- 
ments to the king. Aſtoniſhment, rage, and in- 
dignation, choaked up the ſpeech of Euſtace bh 
ſon. Stephen was amazed, confounded, and int. 
midated. But after the conflict of contending 
paſſions had ſubſided, he yielded to a ceſſation d 
arms, and to a conference with the young prince. 
The ſame propoſal was now laid before Henn, 
who at firſt refuſed his aſſent, imagining ti Wl 
Stephen might live many years, and that neither 


ſuch terms; however, he conſented to an intervies 
with the king, and they met on the bank of tit 
Thames, where, after a conference, they parted 
without coming to any deciſive concluſion, I 
greateſt obſtacle in the way was Euſtace, who, 4 
his father's return, -upbraided him bitterly for ha- 
ing the abject compliance to treat with his ene); 
and told him, that by liſtening to ſuch terms, ke 
would ſacrifice not only his ſon, but his own dif 


nity to a vain ſhadow of peace, and to the me" 
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‚ word in the bowels of their country- 
| _— their authority, and a ceſſation of 
rms took place. When this was expired, and 
both parties were preparing for renewing hoſtilities, 
uſtace died of a fever; which ſudden event occa- 
toned a parliament to be aſſembled at Wincheſter, 
whom it was reſolved, that Stephen ſhould en- 
y his crown unmoleſted during life, and that on 
lis deceaſe Henry ſhould ſucceed to the kingdom, 
\ frer this act had paſſed, Henry returned to Nor- 
andy, and Stephen made a progreſs through ſeve- 
l counties of England. In his circuit he reformed 
any abuſes; iſſued ſeveral ſalutary edicts ; and 
mployed his time to heal the wounds of his bleed- 
g country. Indeed, by his conduct, one might 
onclude, that he determined to devote the re- 
ainder of his days in promoting the happineſs of 


> diffuſe univerſal- harmony through the whole 
ingdom, death put a period to his life at Dover, 
on the twenty-fifth of October, in the 
D. 1154- fiſtieth year of his age, and the nine- 
enth of his reign. He was buried in the abbey of 
everſham, which he himſelf had founded. Belides 
uſtace, he had another ſon named William, who 
2s earl of Bologne, in right of his mother the 
een. He had likewiſe a daughter, named Mary, 
pouſed to Philip of Alſatia; alſo two natural ſons, 
iNiam and Gervaſe, the laſt of whom was abbot 
Weſtminſter. 
The hiftory of learning, during this period, is 
ry defective. The numerous civil wars and re- 
llions that deſolated the kingdom, diſturbed the 
oereſs of literature, and prevented the muſes 
om taking up their abode in Britain. Eccleſiaſti- 
IF — 2 * indeed 8 that had no 
her tendency than that of fomenting civil diſcord, 
d exalting the your of the mitre, and making 
dependent of the crown; or of placing the ob- 
ance of ſuperſtitious rites above the practice of 
re, undefiled religion. A few, it is true, like 
acons on the ſummit of diſtant hills, have thrown 
glimmering light over this night of Romiſh ig- 
ance, and faintly irradiated the gloom of Gothic 
wrbarity, | 
Florence, a monk of Worceſter, often called Flo- 
tius Baronius, compoſed a chronicle of the world 
dm the creation to 1118. He was conſidered as 
areful and indefatigable hiſtorian, He died in 


19. 

Alfred, or Alured, a. prieſt and treaſurer of the 
lege of Beverly, appears to have been a writer 
genius and abilities; but his hiſtory has ſuffered 
atly by the hands of ignorant tranſcribers. He 
d in 1136. 

Eadermus was cotemporary with Alfred, and an 
nate with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
vrote the hiſtories. of William I. William Il. 
u Henry I. and if we make allowances for his 
adices in favour of the papal authority, his 
ls may be conſidered as impartial. The time 
his death is uncertain. | 
iluam of Malmſbury is deſervedly placed at the 
ot all the Engliſh hiſtorians of his time. His 
uments are bold and manly; his ſtile nervous 
u elegant, far ſuperior to what might be expected 

e barbarous age in which he lived. He was 
onk and librarian of the college of Malmſbury, 
I his principal work is, de Geſtis Anglorum, with 
| pcadin, entitled, Hiſtoriarum Novellæ. He 
Fo 1142: 
con of Durham wrote a hiſtory of the Engliſh 

actions till the year 1129. He was both a 
— and preceptor in the convent of Durham. 

and tells us, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
ncdefatigable aſſiduity in collecting the monu- 
— Engliſh learning that had eſcaped the 


hs of royalty. But che nobles, unwilling to | 


is ſubjects. But while he was thus endeavouring | 
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tion, he governed 


| 


ravages of the Danes. The time of his death is un- 
known. | | OLE 
Henry of Huntingdon compoſed a hiſtory of 
England in ten books, ending with the death of 
Stephen. This work is very defeftive in me- 
thod, and abounds with' a number of fabulous 
legends, tranſcribed from Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
aon. He alſo wrote a continuation of Bede's 


— 


| eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and a chronological table of 


the kings of England, The time of his death is un- 
certain, 

But the moſt eminent monument of learning of 
thoſe times is the Saxon Chronicle, which begins 


with the birth of Chriſt, and ends with the death 


of Stephen. It is evident from the difference of 
ſtile, and other characteriſtic marks, that theſe 


| annals were wrete by ſeveral authors, and at varivus 


periods of time. But their authenticity is un- 
queſtionable, eſpecially with regard to the wars 


between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons; and they 


have been the foundation of all our hiſtories to the 


Norman conqueſt, Dr. Gibſon, afterwards biſhop 


of London, publiſhed at Oxford, 1692, an accurate 
edition of this celebrated Chronicle, with an clegant 
tranſlation, 4 


Character of king Stephen. 


Ambition was his predominant paſſion ; to gra- 
rify which he added perjury to ingratitude, trampled 
on the juſt rights of others, and involved an inno- 
cent people in all the horrors of civil diſcord. His 
— activity, and courage, are not to be 
diſputed; nor did he want the ſofter virtues of 
affability, clemency, and generoſity, which, had 
they been under the guidance of wiſdom and juſtice, 
would have placed him among the beſt of our 


kings. We do not find, notwithſtanding his pre- 
carious ſituation, he ever indulged himſelf in the 
exerciſe of any cruelty or revenge. But the extent 
+ of his 7 was not proportioned to the great 


plan of action upon which his talents, not ot the 
ſuperior kind, were employed; ever puſhing on to 
bold undertakings, yet ſeldom ſucceſsful. For 
ſetting out wrong, and having left the ſtraight path, 
of virtue, he got into a labyrinth of perplexed 
meaſures, out of which he could never extricate 
himſelf either with reputation or ſafety. In his at- 
tachments he was too warm; in his reſentments, 
particularly toward the biſhops, too impetuous; 
thus, not conforming to the times and circum- 
ſtances in which he was placed, that required a 
ſteady, calm, and regular prudence, His black 
ingratitude in running counter to the obligations 
he lay under to his uncle king Henry, is a ſtain 
on his character which even the merit of good 
government could not have effaced. He forgot his 
obligations to the clergy; and that reſource he 


might have found in the affection of his people. 
Bribes, and a ſtanding army of odious foreign 
' mercenaries, were the wretched ſupports whereon 


he leaned, to ſecure a precarious. and unnatural 
power. His conceſſions to the biſhops weakened 
the regal prerogative ; and when he ventured to 


| oppoſe them, he did it in a manner which hurt the 
privileges of his temporal barons no leſs than theirs, 
and made civil liberty appear to be intereſted in 
' their defence, His private life. was far better than 
his public conduct. He was a good huſband, a 
kind father. To his children he was too kind, 


becauſe he took no care to reftrain the vices of 


their youth, Having gained a crown by uſurpa- 
* a foreign miniſter, and 


foreign arms; yet, at the ſame time, gave way to 
innovations, which rendered his ſubjects formidable 
to him; then, by all the means of abſolute deſpo- 
tiſm, without regard to law or juſtice, endeavoured 
to ſubdue the power he” had raiſed; and after 

X having 
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having made his reign a long civil war, purchaſed 


at laſt a diſhonourable peace, by excluding his fon 
from the ſucceſſion, adopting his enemy, and leav- 
ing himſelf little more than the empty name of a 
king. No great idea can be formed of a monarch, 
whoſe whole conduct in government broke every 
rule of good and true policy. If he might have 
been permitted to continue only earl of Montagne, 
he would, perhaps, have ſupported that rank with 


0.0 KF. 
From the reftoration of the Saxon line under Henry IT. in the bouſe of Plantagenet, or Anjou, to the death if 
Henry III. | 
r 
ö 


— -- 


His title to the cræun On bis arrival in England is received by the people with every demonſtration of Joy—Th 


a fair reputation. But, conſidering. him in | 


.throne. Had he aſcended this ſeat of power by 
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moſt favourable light, we ſhall find him unfit for; 


right of inheritance, and lived in leſs troubleſgy, 
times, he would, in all probability, have beg 
tranſmitted to poſterity with applauſe, and recorded 
as one of the moſt :Nuftrious princes of the Norma 
race. | 


firſt popular acts of his reign———1s in danger of being cut off with his army in Wales — Bectet made archbiſby 


of Canterbury-—The life and character of that prelate—His baniſhment, return, and murder — Henry juſlify 

bimſelf to the pope, and performs penance at the tomb of Becket —The conqueſt of Ireland—A rebellion g 

Henry's fons (in the 8 of which he takes William, 
3 


accommodation Richar 


rater of Henry II. 


6-0 8 ENRY II. ſon of the empreſs 

3 Matilda, by her ſecond huſband 
Geofftey Plantagenet, count of Anjou, aſcended 
the throne of England by an hereditary right de- 
rived from his grandfather Henry I. as alſo by 
virtue of the late treaty he had concluded with 
Stephen, He was maſter, in right of his father, 
of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that of his 
mother of Normandy; and in that of Eleanor, 
his conſort, of Guienne, Poictou, Xaintogne, 
Auvergne, Perigord, Amgoumois, and Limoſin. 
Theſe provinces compoſed near a third of the 
whole monarchy of France, and were even ſuperior 
in extent and opulence, to thoſe territories which 
were ſubjugated to the immediate juriſdiftion of 
that king. Henry, on the death of Stephen, was 
beſieging a caſtle in Normandy. His council ad- 
viſed him to haſten to England, left his enemies 
ſhould take advantage of his abſence to excite 


diſturbances; but he could not be perſuaded to 


raiſe the ſiege, till the caſtle had been forced to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, He then went to Rouen 
to confer with his mother, who' prudently deter- 
mined not to go with him to England, where ſhe 
was not beloved. 5 

After this he repaired. with Eleanor his queen, 
and a ſplendid train of nobility to Barfleur, and as 
ſoon as the wind was favourable he put to ſea, 
when he was in danger of being ſhip-wrecked ; but 
the ſtorm abating, he landed near Hurſt Caſtle on 
the ſeventh of December, about ſix weeks after 
Stephen's death. | 

Upon his arrival at Wincheſter, the clergy, no- 
bility, and gentry, came from all parts to meet him, 
and with the loudeſt acclamations teſtified their 
willingneſs to. obey him, not only as their ſovereign, 
but as their deliverer. His journey from thence 
to London appeared a continual proceſſion, and that 
city received him with the higheſt marks of diſtinc- 
tion. On the nineteenth of December he and his 
queen were crowned in Weſtminſter Abbey, by 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with no other 
compact with his people, than the uſual oaths re- 


\ quired of the antient kings of England. Indeed, 


A 


king of Scotland, priſoner) terminated at length by a 
his eldeſt ſon, again revolts, and reduces him to great extremity—T he death and ch. 


pain of death. He deſtroyed the caſtles which 


tion were thought neceſſary for the defence of the 
kingdom. He revoked all the grants made by li 
- predeceſſors, and even thoſe which the empreſs hi 


; baſed during the late confuſions, and took pie 


and faction, re-eſtabliſhed in thoſe legal rigib 


order to oppoſe the deſigns, of his 


they had imbibed a very flattering idea of the 
virtues and abilities of their new king ; and the 
firſt acts of his government fully juſtified the good 
opinion they had entertained of him. Having al. 
viſed with his parliament concerning the ſtate d 
the kingdom, he exerted himſelf agreeable to thei 
reſolutions to remove the complaints of his ſub- 
jets. He began with diſmiſling all thoſe foreign 
mercenaries who had long fattened on the ſpoils d 
the nation. Theſe, with their leader William d 
pres, he commanded to leave the realm a 


en againſt the faith he had given, reſerved 
undemoliſhed, except a few, that from their ſitu 


mother had laviſhed on her favourites. He x. 
paired the coin, which had been ſhamefully de- 


per meaſures for preventing a return of the lu 
abuſes. He was rigorous in the execution d 
Juſtice; while, at the ſame time, the powerful ver 
reſtrained from acts of tyranny, and the licentiou 
from diſturbing the repoſe of the innocent. 4 
few turbulent barons, at firſt oppoſed the deſtr-Wil 
tion of their caſtles. The earl of Albematl 
Hugh Mortimer, and the ſon of Miles, earl « 
Hertford, were inclined to make reſiſtance to ti 
ſalutary meaſure; but the king calling a gene 
council of the nation, all their ſchemes were di. 
concerted, and they were obliged to ſubmit. 19 
endear himſelf ſtill more to his ſubjects, he grantvnl 
them a charter of liberties, in which that of 
grandfather, Henry I. was confirmed. Thus 

his kingdom, which had ſuffered equally by tyrand 


which were the proper fences to guard it trom v9 

theſe evils. | Set? 0, Res 
Henry embarked for Normandy, in A. D. 118 
brother Geoffrey, who ſince his departure, ha 
made an incurſion into Anjou and Maine, 
took poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of that 
| | provineꝶ 
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NR ich he avowed a pretended right. 
0 — upper the people returned to 
| BY allegiance ; and Geoffrey, finding it would be 
g ain to contend with the ſuperior power of his 

9 — reſigned his claim for an annual penſion 
. yer thouſand pounds ſterling money. Henry took 
* gestion of the lands and caſtles, together with 
1 earldom of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who 
1 expelled count Hoel, put into his hands. On 
is return to England in 1157, Cadwaller, brother 
o Owen, a prince of Wales, applied to Henry for 
_—_. tion, and encouraged him to revenge the in- 
wt Its of the Welch, who had, during his abſence, 

itted great outrages 
marched at the head of a powerful 
may to Wincheſter, where he received advice, that 
ben had advanced as far as Baſingwerk in Flint- 
tie to meet him. But this was only an artifice, 
araw the Engliſh into a narrow and difficult paſs 
etween too ranges of hills, where Owen had placed 
nomerous ambuſcade under the command of his 
ons. Henry confiding too much in the ſtrength 
f his army, and not ſufficiently conſulting thoſe 
tho had a more perfect knowledge of the country, 
l into the ſnare, and paid dearly for his raſhneſs. 
When he had advanced into the middle of theſe 
aits with his vanguard, the Welch riſing at once 
ith the moſt horrible outcries, from under the 
over of the woods that hung over the ſteep and 
pcky ſides of the paſs, aſſaulted them with ſtones, 
rows, and other miſſile weapons. The confuſion 
ey were thrown into, and the ſituation of the 
lace, quite diſabled them from reſiſting this un- 
xpected attack. Euſtace Fitz-John, and Robert 
Courſey, two. barons, being ſlain, and Henry 


WS retire back to the entrance of the ſtraits, which 
ith much difficulty he performed; but moſt of his 


xtricate them or himſelf from their unhappy ſitu- 
ion. Henry de Eſſex, hereditary ſtandard-bearer, 
ing ſeized with a panic, letting the royal ſtandard 


I, rop from his hands, betook himſelf-to flight; and 


eeceiting the reſt of the army, cried aloud, “The 
Wing is ſlain!” The conſternation became general. 
e Welch perceiving their diſmay, attacked 


; 4 hem with great fury. They would have been 
bo had 


amefully routed, if, at that inſtant, Hen 
t ſhewn himſelf, and with a countenance full of 
ccrity, encouraged, rallied, and led them on to 
pc charge; when, animated with the joy of ſeeing 
Wn ſafe, they quickly drove the enemy back into 
e wood, | 13.99 


The king now drew off his forces, and calling a 


ils between which they had ſo unhappily at 
—_ pt to paſs, and march along the ſea-ſhore, till 
ey ſhould get beyond Baſingwerk, to the back of 
ee poſt the Welch had taken; at the ſame: time 
e fleet was ordered to ſail along the coaſt;zand 


puntry, . 
Owen having been informed of this plan, retired 
a ſtrong poſition in the mountains of Snowden.. 


ls without difficulty through the whole province; 


2 d and Baſingwerk; began that of Flint; and 
cd a houſe for the knights Templars, which 


ane kind of garriſon, before unknown in 


it country. While thus employed, Owen, dread- 
$ the conſequences -ſhould they be completed, 


e down from the mountains, and advanced to 
borders of Flintſhire. 


neral action; 


by invading their country. 


nding it impoſſible to proceed farther, endeavoured / 


oops were miſerably deftroyed, before he could 


—_— nc of war, it was reſolved to leave the woody 


Wake deſcents upon the more open parts of the 


enry immediately ſubdued all Flintſhire ; and, to 
ure his poſſeſſions, made roads for an army to 


t down the woods; rebuilt the caſtles of Ruth- 


4. = 4 


— 
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by the loſs he had ſuſtained, as carefully avoided 
expoſing himſelf or his army to any more ambuſ- 
cades. In the mean time, having aſſembled a fleet 
at Cheſter, by his orders they failed from thence, 
and aſſiſted his operations in Flintſhire ; after which 
he ſent it to harraſs the coaſts of North Wales, 
under the command of Madoc ap Meredith. Some 
of the forces of that prince, in conjunction with 
the Engliſh made a deſcent on the Iſle of Angleſey, 
where they ravaged the country without reſiſtance ; 
but as they were returning to their ſhips, ehcum- 
bered with ſpoils, the whole ſtrength of the iſle ſud- 
denly attacked and cut them. to pieces. Owen, not- 
withſtanding this ſucceſs in his favour, on findin 
himſelf unable to hinder the Engliſh from deſolat- 
ing the moſt fertile parts of his maritime provinces, . 
became very uneaſy from the apprehenſions of 
wanting proviſions, ſhould he either remaln long in 
the poſt he had taken, or ſhut himſelf upzwith his 
army in the deſarts of Snowden. He therefore 
adopted the moſt prudent ſtep of ſuing for peace, 
which Henry granted him, on condition of his ren- 
dering him hoinage, yielding up all the diſtricts and 


' caſtles in North Wales which had been taken from 


the Engliſh during the reign of king Stephen, and 
delivering two of his ſons as hoſtages for his future 
fidelity. He alſo obliged him to reſtore the lands 
he had taken from his brother Cadwaller. Having 
obtained theſe great points, and put ſtrong garriſons 
in the caſtles of Ruthland and Baſingwerk, he left 
the war to be finiſhed by the lords of the Marches, 


Several ſkirmiſhes after-. | 
rds happened between the two armies, but no 
; Owen being not diſpofed to venture 
hattle in an open country, and Henry, inſtructed 


8 


ſuppoſing that the inferior Welch princes would not 

continue long in arms after Owen had ſubmitted. 
Nor was he miſtaken; for at the commencement of 
the year following, all the princes of South Wales, 
except Rhees ap Griffyth, and all the leſſer chief- 
tains of that country, came to the king in England, 
and made a peace with him on the above conditions. 
However, no perfect ſettlement. of South Wales 


. could be effected, while Rhees ap Griffyth remained 


unconquered. That prince commanded his people” 
to remove their flocks, herds, and other effects, to 
the deſart of Tywy; and, though deſerted by all 
his conſederates, continued the war with the king 
of England. Henry who had an eſteem for him 
on account of his magnanimity, ſent him a friendly 
invitation to come to his court, wich an aſſurance 
that he ſhould be kindly received; but added, if he 
refuſed that favour, the whole power of England 
ſhould be ſent to bring him thither. That prince 
having conſulted his friends, who perſuaded him to 
go, he . foliowed their advice. Henry having 
received his homage, gave him the patrimoryal 
eſtates of his anceſtors; but not without receiving 
from him in return two of his ſons, as hoſtages for 


his' future fidelity. Thus Henry had the Honour 
of conclũding this troubleſome and dangerous war, 
and of recovering all the Engliſh poſſeſſions which 
Stephen had loſt within the confines - of Wales, 
and likewiſe of reſtoring to'England its ſovereignty 
over the whole nation, by forcing its princes, to 
hold their territories as vaſſals under homage and 
fealtyꝛ. 
Geoffrey, the king's brother, dying A. D 8 
ſoon after he had acquired poſſeſſion of. Y 1159» 
Nantz, Henry laid claim to his territories; and 
having a competitor in Conan, duke of Brittany, 
who took poſſeſſion of the ſame, he was reſolved 
to. ſupport his more juſt pretenſions by force of 
arms. In order to prevent Louis, the French king, 
from interpoſing in this controverſy, Henry paid 
him a viſit, and fo influenced him by civilities and 
careſſes, that an alliance was contracted between 
the two kings; and it was agreed that youn 
Henry, heir- apparent to the Engliſh crown, thoul 
be betrothed to Margaret of France, thgugh the 
former was only five years of age, and he latter 


ſtill in her cradle. Secure now of not being mo- 
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cluded. After which Louis, to expreſs the ſatis- 


Taz NEW ax» COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


leſted in his operations on the fide of France, | 


Henry, advanced at the head of his army into 
Brittany; and Conan, deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt 
ſo powerful an enemy, delivered up the county of 
Nantz to the Engliſh monarch. And- in order to 
ſecure his friendſhip and fupport, as a counter- 
balance to the . diſpoſition of his ſubjects, 
Conan betrothed his daughter, and only child, and 
yet an infant, to Geoffrey, the king's third ſon, 
who was alſo of the ſame tender years. Henry, by 
his political alliance with Louis, hoped to recover 
the Norman Vexin, which had been ceded by his 
father to Louis le Groſſe. This territory was of 

reat Importance, containing a chain of forts, which 
if united to the dutchy of Normandy, would form a 
good barrier for the defence of that country; but 
remaining under the juriſdiction of France, would 
expoſe it to continual danger. Henry therefore 
Nn that theſe places ſhould be given by the 

rench klug as a dowry with his daughter. This 
negeciation was carried on and ſucceſsfully con- 


faction he felt in the union of the two families, in- 
vited Henry to come to Paris, and receive the 
princeſs himſelf, Henry accepted the invitation, 
and was received with all the honours that the 
civility of thoſe times could deviſe; he accepted 
them with an amiable and graceful politeneſs ; but 


— 4 


as much as poſſible avoided all pompous forms and 
ceremonies, his mind being too great, his under- 
ſtanding too ſolid, to be fond of ſuch pageantry. 
Philippa, mother of queen Eleanor, 
as the only iſſue of William IV. 
count of Tholouſe; and ſhould have inherited his 
dominions, had not that prince, defirous of preferv- 
ing the ſucceſſion in the male line, conveyed the 
rincipality to his brother, Raymond de St. Giles, 
by an illuſory contract of fale. By this fifticious 
bargain, the county of Tholouſe cauſed a diſpute 
between the male and female heirs, which in turns, 
as opportunity favoured their pretenſions, had ob- 
taincd poſſeſſion. Alphonſo, the ſon of Raymond, 
was now the reigning ſovereign; and Henry avowed 
his reſolution of ſupporting his queen's right to 
that carldom, which Louis himſelf, when huſband 
to Eleanor, thought well founded; but his ſenti- 
ments changing with his intereſt, which might be 
affected by any farther addition of territory to the 
Engliſh monarch, he now determined to defend by 
his whole force the title of Alphonſo. The ſword 
therefore was drawn to decide the controverſy. 
Henry knew that the reduction of Tholouſe, a city 
remarkable for its ſtrength, would require a power- 


A. D. 1159. „ 


ful body of troops; and being ſenſible at the ſame 


time, that the uſual cuſtom of raiſing an army in Eng- 
land would not anſwer his purpoſe, he had recourſe 
to a ſcheme which he flattered himſelf would not be 
diſagreeable to his people. | | 
According to the feudal ſyſtem, the king iſſued 
out his orders, for all his military tenants to take 
the field, at the head of a certain number of their 
vaſſals, in proportion to the number of their fiefs. 
But the delays occaſioned by the Nowneſs with 
which the military tenants came into the field, the 
ſpirit they poſſeſſed when there, and the ſhortneſs. 


— 


of the time they were obliged to ſerve, being only 


forty days, rendered them not only of little uſe, 
but even dangerous. Nor was this method of, 
raiſing troops leſs inconvenient to the ſubject. 
When a war was to be carried on without the 
kingdom, the expences going to and returning, 
from the army, which tha; eee obliged. to bear 
themſelves, became an. intdlerable burden; their 
domeſtic affairs, while in ſeryice, ſuffered gently: 
the tillage of their lands was neglected, and a fa- 
mine waz, ſometimes the; conſequence, Henry 
therefore, gxcuſed. the perſonal attendance of his 
military tenants, for, à ſum of money. The people 


were delighted with this exchange; it being much 
more agreeable to them to advance a ſtipulated ſyn 
than to furniſh troops, and to head them in perſon. 
The king was plealed to find he had united his 
ſentiments with thoſe of his ſubjects, 
fully paid the ſums levied upon them, and He 
with the money hired foreign mercenaries, over 
whom he had a more certain authority, and whoſe 
| time of ſervice was unlimited. The barons of Eng. 

land engaged readily to ſupport the king's preteq. 
ſions : all his ſubjects had ſuch a regard for him, 
that they thought his intereſt their own ; and all hi 
nobility followed him in this expedition with incre. 
dible ardour. | 


Cahors, the capital of the generality of Quercy, aud 
was ſoon maſter of that place; but the city a 
Tholouſe made a noble defence, baffling all the ex. 
ertions of the Enghſh monarch to take it. Loui 
was alarmed, 


heart of France, his ambicion might tempt him ty 
Tholouſe, before Henry could completely inveſt tha 


city. Upon this, military operations immediately 
ceaſed. - The king of England dectaring, influenced 


of this declaration he raifed the ſiege, and a peace 


months conquered the greateſt part of the earldom 
of Tholouſe. | 


he brought with him into the field ſeven hunde 
' knights, all of his own houſehold, each of whom 


| firſt, and behaving with the greateſt intrepidiry in 


of England and France was of ſhort 


Henry prevailed upon the cardinals Piſa and Pais 
the nonage of the parties. The- nuptials were im. 


ſeven, and the princeſs only three years of age; 4d 


ceding year was. driven from Rome by Victor IV. 
knowledged him for tha trus ſuaceſſor of St. my 
« 4 Q 6 * * 


— 


They cheat. 


Henry began his military operations againf 


He feared that if Henry ſhould 
make himſelf maſter of the principal places in the 


advance even to the gates of Paris. He therefqre 
with a ſniall body of forces, threw himſelf int 


by a nice punctilio of honour, that he awed fo muck 
reſpec to his ſuperter lord, that he would not attack 
a place defended by hun in perfor, In confequence 


was ſoon after concluded between the two. monarchs, 


However Henry made war on all the other ter- 
tories of earl Raymond, and in leſs than three 


Becket performed ſignal fervices in this war; for 


was attended by a ſquire; and theſe were eſteemed 
the braveſt ſoldiers in the king's army, charging 


every action. Nor was the chancellor lefs active. 
He took by ſtorm three caſtles which were thought 
impregnable, and on that account left unattempted 
by Henry. And when the king was in Normandy 
he joined him, bringing with him twelve hundred 
knights, and four thouſand ſtipendaries of an in- 
ferior degree, which he hired at his own expence, 
During his ſervice he engaged in a ſingle combat 
Engelzan de Frie,.a French knight of diſtinguiſted 
valour ; diſmounted him with his-lance, and gained 
his horſe which he led off in triumph. 

The peace between. the two kings. A P. 1163 


continuance. Henry's eldeſt ſon had for ſome time 
been betrothed to Margaret, the daughter of Lous 
and it was agreed by the marriage treaty that tit 
princeſs: ſhould have Giſors, with part of the Nor 

an Vexin, for her portion, which places were to te- 
main in the poſſeſſion of the knights Templars, ti 
the marriage ſhould be conſummated. Deſirous d 
getting into his hands theſe valuable acquiſitions 


to grant him a ſynodical decree, diſpenſing vit 
mediately celebrated, though the prince was but 


the Templars conſidering themſelves as frce fro 
thein engagements, delivered up the caſtle of Gilſon 
and: the other places aſſignod as Ma t's dow 
Louis was not a little offended at this (traragem a 
the Engliſh monarch. Anda war between then 
ſeemed inevitable. But Alexander III. ' brought 
about a reconciliation. Alexander, who the pt 


had retired into France. Louis and Henry © 
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ut a peace between the two kings, who were 
ly his friends. They both met his holineſs 
jo) ate of Torci, on the banks of the Loire. 
be two monarchs diſmounted to receive him, and 
ach of them holding one of his ſtirrups, walked 
ſoot by bis fide, and in this manner conducted 
5 * into the caſtle, Can we wonder at the inſo- 
: — of the Roman pontiff in the affair of Becket, 
hen two of the moſt powerful princes in Europe 
cre guilty of ſuch an unpardonable weakneſs. 
Henry had been detained ſo long in 
. D. 1162. Normandy, that his affairs in England 
yired his preſence. He therefore embarked, 
9 landed at Southampton, where he was received 
y all his nobility both ſpiritual and temporal with 
reat demonſtrations of joy. He now began an 
adertaking, which, had it ſucceeded, would have 
Wompleted his glory. The clergy had for ſeveral 
ers been making gradual encroachments on the 
erogative of the crown, ſo that it was a queſtion 
this time whether the king or the biſhops might 
conſidered as the head of the kingdom. Henry 
or ſome time had it in contemplation to ſtop the 
pid progreſs of eccleſiaſtical ambition; but the 
11d behaviour and advanced age of Theobald, 
chbiſhop of Canterbury, together with his merit 
W refuſing to place the crown on the head of Euſ- 
Nee, Stephen's ſon, prevented Henry, during the 
fe of that prelate, taking thoſe meaſures which he 
ow adopted, and was reſolutely bent to purſue. 


ecket to the vacant ſee, and he was now become 
is chief favourite. From him therefore he not only 
ought himſelf ſecure againſt oppoſition to his in- 
nded reform, but fully expected a ready com- 
lance with all his intentions. Never did a prince 
ſuch penetration appear, in the iſſue, to have been 
—_— miſtaken in the genius and character of a prime 
iniſter. 5 
Becket had been raiſed by Theobald to conſi- 
erable preferments in the church, and on Henry's 
ceſſion to the crown, was recommended to him 
y that primate as a perſon worthy of his confi- 
ence and favour. Henry accordingly promoted 
Wm to ſeveral places of truſt, and ſoon after to 
Wat of chancellor, one of the firſt civil offices in 
De kingdom. He was put in poſſeſſion of Eye 
nd Bcrkham, two baronies that had been forfeited 
d the crown, He was made provoſt of Beverly, 
an of Haſtings, and conſtable of the Tower; 


tor to prince Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon. 
Thomas 2 Becket was the ſon of a reputable 
adeſman in London, bred to the law, in the 
attice of which he had acquired great reputation. 
lis perſon was graceful; his countenance pleaſing ; 
s Wit lively; his judgment ſolid z his eloquence 
dwerfulz his addreſs weetly engaging ; and his 
emory ready on all occaſions. Employments and 
uſts of all kinds were heaped upon this favourite 
thout meaſure, He had a ſcandalous number 
eccleſiaſtical benefices ; he had the temporalities 
Vacant prelacies, the revenues of which he uſed 
Ich the ſame freedom as if they had been his own 
nts, without keeping any regular account, and 
| th the appearance of the moſt extravagant prodi- 
ality. The {ſplendor of his furniture, which was 
_ uy ornamented; the luxuries with which his 
le was conſtantly provided; the pomp of his re. 
, and the value of his donations, were correſ- 
- dndent to his immenſe revenues, _ exceeding in 
entation and profuſeneſs any thing before ſeen 
2 ſubject. He retained” a "great number of 
'ghts in his ſervice ; and ſo high was he in 
ic eſteem, that even the moſt haughty among 


ND admitted to his table, The ſons of the 
90. 9, a : ; 


7 the pontiff in return endeavoured to bring | 


Wn ſter the death of Theobald, the king promoted 


d to complete his grandeur, he was appointed 


© barons conſidered "themſelves as honoured by 


E nobility received their education in his 
ouſe, where the king himſelf frequently accepted 
of entertainments. His amuſements tallied with, 
the. ſplendid manner of his life 
hunting, and the game of cheſs, employed his 
hours of relaxation, with other ſports of a more 
gay kind; which, as he had Fe. taken deacon's- 
orders, he did not think unſuitable to his character, . 
He expoſed his perſon in ſeveral military exploits ; 
and being ſent on an embaſly to France, he 
aſtiniſhed that court with the number and magni- 
ficence of his retinue. 15 | 

Theobald, the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
ſtranger to ambit on, had lived in a good correſ-. 
pondence with the ſtate. All the great points of 
controverſy between the royal and eccleſiaſtical 
powers, had, during his mild adminiſtration, lain. 
dormant, Becket at this time behaved ſo little, 
like a  high-churchman, that Henry could not 
imagine he would revive, thoſe diſputes, eſpecially 
as he was well acquainted with the king's intention 
of retrenching, or rather confining within their old 
boundaries all eccleſiaſtical privileges, and had al- 
ways ſhewed a ready diſpoſition to comply ,with 
the monarch's inclinations in this and all other par- 
ticulars; on account of which he lived on terms of 
unreſtrained familiarity with his maſter, who when 
he was inclined to retire from the fatigues of 
buſineſs, admitted this compliant time-ſerver to be 
a partner in his convivial ſports. 

But the high-pricſt was no ſooner inveſted with 
that dignity, which rendered him, during life, the 
ſecond perſon in the kingdom, than he entirely 
changed both his demeanor and conduct; ſtriving 
to acquire that character for ſanity, of which he 
had ſhewed no ſigns, when in his buſy and ſplendid 
courſe of oſtentatious vanity. Though he flill re- 
tained the neceſſary food for his pride, a pompous 
retinue,' in his own perſon he affected the greateſt 
auſterity, and the mot” rigid mortification. Under 
his canonical habit he wore the frock of a monk, 
and under that a haircloth next his ſkin, which, by 
his affected care to conceal,? was neceſſarily the 
more remarked by all his devotees. His uſual diet 
was bread, which he rendered unpalatable by an in- 
fuſion of bitter herbs. He daily, on his knees, 
waſhed the feet of thirteen poor perſons, whom he 
afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents. He gained the 
affection of the- monks by his frequent charities to 
their convents, He ſeemed to be perpetually employ- 
ed in reciting, prayers and pious lectures, or in 
peruſing religious books. His countenance exhi- 
bited a picture of ſortowful contricion, and he con- 
verſed freely with perſons of all ranks who 1 
a ſanctity of manners. The hoſpitality of the fa- 
vourite was kept up by the primate; but the mode 
of it was changed. He dined in public every day, 
with profuſion and ſplendor; but the noblemen 
and others who dined with him were placed at 
another table, none. being permitted to fit at his, 
except the monks of the convent of Canterbury, 
and a ſelef ſet of clergymen eminent for their 
learning, whom he had particularly attached to his 
| perſon. Inſtead of the uſual entertainment of 
muſic, ſome Latin book was read to him during 


confide. 

Theſe pious frauds raiſed the reputation of Thomas 
à Becket high in the eſtimation of popular opinion, 
which was ſtill more exalted by his ſending the 
great ſeal to Henry in Normandy, with this laconic 
meſſage, that he defired him to provide himſelf 
with another chancellor; for he was hardly ſuffi- 
cient for one office, much leſs for two.“ However, 
notwithſtanding this outward ſhew of humility, the 
diſcetning few perceived the wolf in ſheep's 
clothing, and were convinced that Becket was 


| ; 3 meditating 


Tilting, hawking, 


the time of dinner, after which he retired to a pri- 
vate apartment with ſuch friends in whom he could 
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meditating ſome great deſign, and that he had only 
changed the object of his ambition. Indeed, the 
reaſon he himſelf aſſigns for reſigning the ſeals, is 
not ftamped with the mark of a genuine contrite 
ſpirit. Henry, who was beſt acquainted wich his 
temper, found it very difficult to impute his giving 
up an office, uſually held by a churchman, to a 
ſcruple of conſcience, * or a diſlike of temporal 
power: he conſidered it as a certain indication of 
a more dangerous kind of ambition; and be- 
lieved, that the archbiſhop would have continued 
his miniſter, if he had not aſpired to become his 
rival; by exalting the mitre above the crown. 
The ſequel proved plainly the truth of this con- 
jecture; for St. Thomas having ſecured the af- 
fection of all the bigots in the kingdom, did not 
wait for Henry's commencing thoſe projects, which 
he well knew that prince had formed againſt eccle- 
fiaſtical innovations and abuſes : he became him- 
ſelf the aggreſſor, and endeavoured to intimidate 
the king by his bold proceedings, He ſummoned 
the carl of Clare, a nobleman of great intereſt and 
reputation, to ſurrender the bardoy of Tunbridge, 
which had formerly belonged to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, but had been in the poſſeſſion of the 
family of that nobleman ever ſince the Conqueſt, 
Becket alledged, that it was not in the power of 
any of his predeceſſors to alienate lands in preju- 
dice of the church. But the earl having received 
his honours and eſtate from the crown, diſregarded 
the ſummons. The primate next took a bolder 
ſtep, claiming from the king himſelf, upon the ſame 


ground, the cuſtody of the caſtle and tower of 


Rocheſter. | ü f 
William de Eynesford, a military tenant of the 
crown, was the gp of a living belonging to a 
manor, that held of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Becket, who now E a right to all ſuch 
vacant churches, preſented one Lawrence, a prieſt, 
to that of Eynesford ; but the incumbent was vio- 
lently expelled by William, patron of the living in 
queſtion, The primate, who acted both as judge 
and party in ſpiritual courts, iſſued out a ſentence 
of excommunication againſt Eynesford, who com- 
plained to the king of the injury he had received, 
in being expoſed to the penalties contained in that 
terrible ſentence, without the conſent of his ſove- 
reign Henry, who had now broken off all perſonal 
intercourſe with Becket, ſent a meſſenger to him 
with orders to abſolve Eynesford without delay; 
but was anſwered by this meek prelate, that the 
king had no right to inform him whom he ſhould 
excommunicate, or whom abſolve. However, after 
many remonſtrances and menaces, St. Thomas 
condeſcended, though with a very ill grace, to 


comply with the royal mandate. 
Notwithſtanding this oppoſition from the arch- 
biſhop, Henry maintained his reſolution of rectify- 


ing the diſorders of the clergy, who were very li- 
centious in their manners, under pretence that they 
were not ſubordinate to the civil power, and that 
ſpiritual penalties alone could be inflicted for their 
enormous offences. The late times of national 
confuſion had demoliſhed all diſtinctions; clerks 
and prieſts were as notorious for wickedneſs as the 
laity. Holy orders were become a full protection 
for crimes of the deepeſt dye. Robberies, murders, 
rapes, and adulteries, .were daily committed by ec- 
cleſiaſtics with impunity, Many perſons, during 
the former reign, who were by no means qualified 
either by their learning or virtues, had taken orders, 
that they - might indulge themſelves in their irre- 
gularities without fear of cenſure. Theſe perſons 
held not any eccleſiaſtical preferment, nor did they 

elong to any dioceſe; ſo that not being under 
controul, their behaviour was flagitious in a very 


| high degree. The prieſts of this age, among other 
mod 


es of deluding the people, had introduced the 


| debauched by a prieſt, who had murdered |, 


of obſerving the antient ulages of the realm. 


| 


| Conſtitutions of Clarendon ; a recital of which *Wl 


practice of ſelling pardons, which at length became 
a very gainful trade, and enriched the clergy i 
proportion as it impoveriſhed the laity; who ug 
taught, that an implicit obedience to the will gf t 
prieſt, was a principal part of their duty, Hen 
was determined, by a rigorous puniſhment of 1h, 
offenders, to free his people from their oppreſſion, WAN 
nor was it long before an opportunity of RN 
which afforded him a plauſible allegation for cary. f 
ing his juſt deſign into oxccution. The daygjy, 
of a man of fortune in Worceſterſhire had 


father, to avoid the effects which he apprehend Wn 
might attend the commiſſion of ſuch a crime. 11, Wn 
murmurs of the people ran high, and the king . 
ſiſted that the culprit ſhould be delivered up tv 1, 
civil magiſtrate. Becket pleaded the privilege g 
the church; and gave orders that the deling, Wn 
ſhould be confined in the biſhop's priſon, to Drs 1 
vent his being taken into cuſtody by the k {RR 
officers. Hereupon Henry demanded, that x 
ſhould be firſt tried by the ipiritual court, and thy ꝑ 
given up to the ſecular power: but this was «y. 
poſed by the archbiſhop, who alledged the inju 
of trying a man twice for the tame crime, a 
maintained, no greater puniſhment than degra, 
tion could be inflicted on him, though he ha 
had, but a few months before, branded a prieil » WR 
the face with a red. hot iron, for ſtealing a chal: Wl 
out of a church. Henry immediately convencd , 
general aſſembly of the biſhops, ot whom be 4. li 
manded that the murderer ſhould be delivered in» 
the hands of Juſtice, and that a law might x WY 
enacted for the more effectual puniſhment ot E 
offenders for the future, Becket retired with ts: 
biſhops to conſider of the propoſition made by ts 
king; but they being guided by his will, ic vu 
determined that the culprit ſhould not be dcliveri 
into the hands of the ſecular power. The king «. 
manded, whether they would obſerve the laws al 
cuſtoms of this kingdom; to which the biſho; WR 
after conſulting with the primate, replied, that uꝗ Wn 
were ready to ſubmit in all things, ** 1aving ©: nl 
rights and privileges of the church.“ Henry va Wl 
provoked to the higheſt degree at an anſwer 10 . 
pably evaſive, and left the aſſembly with vii: 
marks of diſpleaſure in his countenance. * 
The biſhops new rel. ected coolly on the part i 
had acted, in contempt of royal prerogative, 14 
knew the power of Becker at Rome, and wrigh 


it with that of Henry on the throne of Eng. 


They concluded it was the ſafeſt ſtep, to mak u 4 
intereſt as barons the meaſure of their obedicne vl 

churchmen. Accordingly they made ſubmillioa » 
the king at Oxford, and there retracted their - 
ſervation. B-cket, however, continued inncxibi 
and nothing but the interpoſition of the poi 
legate Philip, who dreaded the reſentment oi vl 
powerful a pr.nce, could have prevailed with ba 
co retract his opinion, and give an expreſs promi 


Henry, however, could not reſt contented will 
a declaration in general terms. He was determina 
to define expreisly, and fix the limits of the vi 
power; and to torm into ſtanding laws oe 3 
cuſtoms with which he reguired compliance » 
order to put a ſtop to the ulurpations of tac chu 
before they were too firmly eſtabliſhed by cunc. Wl: 

With this iatent, he ſummoned a f „ 
general council of the prelates and A. D. 11% 1 
nobility at Clarendon, where he ſubmitted the ul 
ject of diſpute to their diſcuſſion, deſiring, a: 5 
lame time, their concurrence to his plan of 5 
ceeding. The biſhops in general complied roo 
fear; and in this afſembly a number of ail 
were paſſed into laws, with little oppoſition, va 
were aſterwards diſtinguiſhed by the title of ® 
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for the peruſal, if agreeable, of our 
gent, and numerous readers. 


Conſtitutions of Clarendon, . 


its about the preſentation and advow ſon 
. 3 Acker | laity or clergy, ſhall 
tried and determined in the king s courts. 
11. Churches belonging to the king's fee, cannot 
nted in perpetuity, without his conſent. 
Il. Clergymen accuſed of any crime whatever, 
1 ſummoned by the king's juſtices, ſhall appear 
| his court, and plead to ſuch articles as the civil 
giſtrate ſhall require; and in the eccleſiaſtical 
burt to ſuch as are cognizable therein, 3 
ie king's juſtices ſend an officer to inſpect the 
oceedings of the ſpiritual court; and in caſe a 
erk is convicted, or pleads guilty, he is to loſe 
Ws privilege, and be protected by the court no. 
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2 Iv. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or prieſts, may go 
| t of the kingdom, without leave firſt obtained 
om the king ; and, on obtaining a licence, they 
ll give ſecurity not to aſk or obtain any thing 
her in their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to the pre- 
lice of the king, or his kingdom. : 
V. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged 
make oath, or give ſecurity, to continue in the 
ce where they live; but“ only to conform to the 
agment of the church in order to their abſolu- 
- = Dn. n 
SS VI. Laymen ſhall not be accuſed in the ſpiritual 
Sur but by legal, reputable, promoters and wit- 
fles, in the preſence of a biſhop z yet ſo as the 
chdeacon loſe not his right, nor any of his dues ; 
a if the offenders are ſuch that no one will or 
ee accuſe them, then the ſheriff, at the biſhop's 
Iz ueſt, ſhall cauſe twelve legal men of the town 
vicinage, to make oath before the biſhop that 
ey vin declare the truth of the matter according 

be beſt of their knowledge. — 
E VII. None, either of the king's tenants, or of 
s miniſterial officers, ſhall be excommunicated, 
dr any of their lands put under an interdict, un- 


q n 
1 Ne * 
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—_— England ; or, in caſe he be out of the realm, to 
zj uſticiary, that he may ſee juſtice done in their 
e; ſo that what is cognizable in the king's court 
ay be there determined, and what pertaineth to 
e eccleſiaſtical may be remitted thither. 
VIII. All appeals, in ſpiritual cauſes, ſhall be 
ade from the archdeacon to the biſhop ; from the 
ſhop to the primate; and from the primate, in 
lure of juſtice, to the king; nor ſhall it be 
fal to proceed farther without the king's con- 
. : | 
. If a ſuit ariſe between a clergyman and a 
wan, which the firſt pretends to be held by 
k almoine, (a tenure of lands or tenements be- 
—_—c for perpetual alms,) and the latter maintains 
to be a lay-fee, the tenure ſhall be tried before 
e king's juſticiary by the verdict of twelve lawful 
c, ſummoned according to the cuſtom of the 
ers, by order of the king's chief-juſtice z and if 
e <-ncment is found to be Feld in frank almoine, 
e ſuit ſhall be tried in the ſpiritual court ; but-if 
e verdict brings it in a lay-fee, the ſuit ſhall/ be 
rried on in the King's court, unleſs they Poth 
ld of the ſame lord, either ſpiritual or temporal, 
which caſe it ſhall be tried in his court ; pro- 
ed, however, that the perſon, ſciſed of the te- 
ment in queſtion, be' not, on account of ſuch 
rdict, diſſeiſed till the ſuit is determined. | 
X. If any inhabitant of a city, caſtle, borough, 
demeſne manor of the king, be cited for any 
e by the archdeacon or biſhop, and will not 
ake ſatisfaction upon their ſummons, they may 
erdict him from divine ſervice ; but they ought 
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5 application be firſt made to the king, if he be 


| 
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not to excommunicate kim, till the king's principal 
officer of the place be made acquainted therewith, 
that he may oblige the perſon to make ſatisfaction 
to the church; and ſhould ſueh officer fail in ſo 
doing, he ſhall be finable at the king's pleaſure 3; 
and the biſhop may then exert his eccleſiaſtical aus 
thority upon the accuſed perſon. 

XI. All archbiſhops, biſhops, and others of the 
clergy, poſſeſſed of eccleſiaſtical dignities or bene- 
fices, who hold of the king in capite, are to look 
upon their eſtates as baronies, and ſhall appear be- 
fore the king's juſtices and officers to anſwer the 


duties of their tenures; they ſhall alſo perform 


and obſerve all the royal cuſtoms, rights, and ſer- 


| vices, and ſhall hold themſelves as other barons, 


obliged to be preſent at judicial proceedings in 
the king's court, till ſentence comes to be given 
againſt life or limb. | 

XII. When any archbiſhopric, biſhopric, abbey, 
or prior, of royal foundation or patronage becomes 
vacant, the king. ſhall enter thereon, and receive 
all the ifſues and prefits thereof as of his own 
eſtates ; and when he ſhall think fit that the vacancy 
of ſuch church be filled up, the king ſhall fend his 
mandate to the chapter or convent, and the election 
ſhall be made in the king's chapel, with his conſent, 
and by the advice of ſuch dignitaries of the realm 
as he ſhall call together for that purpoſe ; and the 
perſon ſo elected ſhall there, before his conſecra- 
tion, do homage and fealty to the king, as to his 
liege lord, for life, limb, and earthly honour, 
ſaving his order, | 

XIII. If any of the noblity ſhould violently 
oppoſe the biſhop or archbiſhop, or archdeacon, 
in doing juſtice on themſelves to their tenants, the 
king ſhall take cognizance of the matter, and 
oblige them to ſubmit to juſtice. And if any deny 
the king his rights, and decline ſtanding to the 
judgment of the court, then the archbiſhop, biſhop, 
and archdeacons, ſhall employ their cenſures and 
authority to oblige them to make the king ſatiſ- 
faction. 

XIV. Goods or chattels, forfeited to the king, 
ſhall not be protected in any church or church- 
yard, to ſecure them from being ſeized according 
to law, becauſe they belong to the king where- 
ever they may be found, either in the precincts of 
the church, or elſewhere. 

XV. The clergy ſhall no longer pretend to the 
right of enforcing the payment of debts contracted 
by oath or promiſe. All actions and ſuits for debts, 


however contracted, ſhall be tried in the civil 


courts. 

XVI. The ſons of tenants, holding in villainage, 
ſhall not be ordained, without conſent firſt obtained 
of the lord of the manor, on whole lands they were 
known to be born: 


Theſe conftitutions being reduced to writing, 
it was reſolved that every member preſent ſhould 
ſubſcribe thrir names, and take an oath to obſerve 
them. All the prelates readily obeyed except 
Becket, who objected to ſetting his name, alledg- 
ing, that would be a contradiction to the general 


promiſe he had given, and which he thought quite 
king and the temporal lords — 0 
t 


ſufficient. The 
highly offended at this oppoſition, which amount 
to a confeſſion that he meant to impoſe on his ſo- 
vereign, and fraudulently evade the obedience he 
had promiſed. The grand prior of the Templars 
threw himſelf upon his knees, and with many tears 
intreated Becket, if he paid any regard to his own 
ſafety, or that of the church, not to provoke with a 
fruitleſs oppoſition the indignation of a powerful 
monarch, who was abſolutely determined on his 
purpoſe, and had ſwern to take ample revenge on 
every perſon who ſhould in this matter dare to 
oppoſe him. Becket finding himſelf deſerted - oy 
is 
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his own party, and thus preſſed by Richard de 
Haſtings, he gave his aſſent in theſe remarkable 
words; It is my maſter's pleaſure that I ſhould 
forſwear myſelf, and at preſent T'fubmit to it, re- 
folving to incur a perjury, and to repent afterwards 
as I may.” The biſhops heard him with a marked 
aſtoniſhment, and were not a little abaſhed at what 
he had ſaid. Vet he declared his aſſent to the con- 
ſtitutions, and promiſed * legally, with good faith, 
and without reſerve and fraud,” to obey them, and 
even took an oath to ratify his ſolemn promiſe. 
They then ſigned the articles and ſet their ſeals to 
them; but this Becket peremptorily refuſed z a 
reſerve which is not to his honour; for after his 
formal declarations that he would obſerve the con- 
ſtitutions, it was trifling and inconſiſtent to ſcruple 
the ſigning them: for beſides his verbal engage- 
ment, the conſent he had given to the articles is 
expreſsly declared in the preamble of the act, which 
is as ſtrong a teſtimony againſt him as' his ſubſcrip- 
tion or ſignature could be z and moſt authors agree 


that he received one authentic copy of -it, another | 


being delivered to the archbiſhop of York, and a 
third to the king himſelf, to be enrolled among the 
royal charters. 


Henry having thus far obtained the completion | 


of his deſires, tranſmitted the conſtitutions of Cla- 
rendon to Rome, in order to their being ratified by 


Alexander III. who was ſovereign pontiff; but | 


when they came to be examined in the facred col- 
ledge, the pope condemned and annulled moſt of 
the articles, judging them to be ſubverſive of the 
papal power in England; by rendering it dependant 
on the ſtate, Becket, pleaſed at this determination, 
forgot in an inſtant of time his ſolemn engagements z 
and expecting now to be ſupported in oppoſition 
to the will of his maſter, he expreſſed the deepeſt 
forrow (what a precious ſaint this !) for his conceſ- 
fions, labouripg inceſſantly to engage all the biſhops 
to perjure themſelves, for the hanour of God, in 
ſupport of their eccleſiaſtical privileges. To inforce 
his arguments St. Thomas had recourſe to his 
former artifice of ſelf- mortification. He redoubled 
his auſterities, in order, as he ſaid, to puniſh himſelf 
for his ſinful compliance with the king's pleaſure : 
he even refuſed to exerciſe any part of his epiſcopal 
function, till he had received abſolution from the 
pope, which he well knew could be eaſily obtained ; 
and there is now extant a letter from that pontiff 
to him, which abſolves him from his ſin, and en- 
Joins this pious ſon of the church to return to the 
ſervice of the altar, leſt his abſence from it ſhould 
occaſion a public ſcandal, The primate finding 
himſelf ſtill expoſed to the King's reſentment, en- 
deavoured twice to eſcape out of the kingdom 
without the king's knowledge, which was expreſsly 
forbidden by thoſe conſtitutions he had ſwore to 
obſerve without fraud or deceit z but he was often 
detained by contrary winds. oof P 

In proportion as the primate: ſubmitted to ap- 
parent mortification, Henry deemed that he in- 


tended an inſult to himſelf, ſo, that his former 


partiality to this favourite was converted to hatred, 
and the breach between them grew daily more wide. 
At length the king requeſted of his holineſs, that 
he would appoint a legate in England, whoſe ſu- 
perior power might curb the violent conduct of 
Becket. 
legate, but inſerted a clauſe in his commiſſion, by 
which he was enjoined not to do any. thing to the 


prejudice of the archbiſhop ; a circumſtance that 


defeated the end which Henry had in view ; where- 
upon he ſent back the commiſſion with the utmoſt 


diſdain, and determined to ſeek another mode of 
revenge on the haughty prelate, An opportunity 


of executing this reſolution in a legal manner ſoon 


offered. 5 | 
An order having been ſent from the king's 


9 


The pope readily conſented to ſend a 


| 


_— 


. 


of the contempt. the archbiſhop bad ſhewn to ln 


| he would not fail to do the kingright. Henry dt 


| 
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court, requiring him to do juſtice to a great o 
of the houſhold, in relation to an eſtate whic, 
claimed from the church of Canterbury, g 
nobleman complained to the king by an 4 g 
declaring that juſtice was denied him by the — 
biſhop. Upon which the king ſent a Citation 4 
Becket, by which he was ordered to appear Wh 
his ſovereign lord, upon an appointed day, 10 
the primate's anſwer was an expreſs declary; 
that he would not obey the ſummons. This ;, 
fuſal being an evident infringement of the king. 
right, as well. as an inſult offered to his dies 
it - was refolved unanimouſly in council, to de 
Thomas à Becker before the high court of rank 
ment, to anſwer for this and many other of 
A great council of the nation was according 
ſummoned at Northampton, which being aſtn, 
bled, ' Henry. complained in very moderate tem 


mandate. Becket, on being called, confeſſed 
fact, and being condemned guilty of  contum; 
againſt the King's majeſty, his goods and chang 
were confiſcated. The biſhops unanimouſly cn. 
curred with the temporal barons in this ſentence, 
and it being underſtood that a> fine of five hunde 
pounds would be accepted by Henry, the prima 
found ſecurities for the payment of that ſum, 

The day following Henry made a demand g 
five hundred nds which he ſaid he had lentth 
archbiſhop when chancellor. Becket affirmed i 
was a gift; but not being able to bring proof, k 
was condemned to repay the money. On the tin 
day the king brought a higher charge againſt hin 
namely, that while chancellor, he had many yan 
in his poſſeſſion the profits of ſeveral van 
biſhoprics and abbies, and he was now required u 
account for the rents, and alſo for the expenditir 
of other caſual ſums that had paſſed through h 
hands. Becket, in reply, ſaid, that not having te 
fore been cited on this matter, he was not preput 
to anſwer the charge, but in due time and pla 


not object to allow him time, but. demanded (i 
ficient bail for his appearance. Upon which k 
deſired leave to conſult with the biſhops, and ti 
king permitted him to retire apart with them in 
an adjoining room. 

Becket was now greatly perplexed ; but het 
ſolved neither to reſign his archbiſhopric, whit 
ſome of the prelates adviſed him to do, nor to 0 
mit to an examination. After continuing (ii 
ſome time, he deſired to ſpeak with the earls d 
Leiceſter and Cornwall, who were then with 
king. Theſe lords being ſent for, he told tia 
that the perſons to whom his cauſe was Beſt knon 
not being there, he deſired a reſpite till the nt 


day, when he would anſwer © as God ſhould ins 


him.” This being reported to the king by ® 
biſhops of London aud Rocheſter, as purport 
that he would then deliver in his accounts, Hel 
ſent back the two earls with his aſſent to the f 
quired delay, if he would then perform what b 
two prelates had promiſed in his name; but & 
arch-defaulter denied that he had authorized ti 
to carry ſuch a meſſage. However the king Fl 
mitted . him to depart, and the next day be 
Sunday, adjourned the council till . Monday, ® 
he might have no reaſon to complain of the 
ceedings againſt him being carried on with # 
great precipitation. 

On his return home, finding himſelf forſak* 


the great train of knights who had attended bim 


the parliament, the agitation of his ſpirits v. 

violent, that it brought upon him a fit of the 

which ſeized kim on Sunday night, and ren 

him N of attending the council the "Wl 

day. All the members imagined his il|nels v 

feigned; but to be certain they deputed ſome 09 
; b pri (1, 
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* liry to cite him to the court. They 
45 ry Ms real, and he aſſured them, that 
af = aſſiſtance of God, he would not fail to ap- 
© hem the next day, though he ſhou:d be 

jed in his litter. 

11 he morning he was viſited by many of 
de biſhops, . who perluaded him, for the ſake of 
dsc, to ſubmit intirely to the King's pleaſure, 
F becauſ⸗ if he did not, he would he impeached 
barliament of perjury and treaſon. This advice 


. rhomas rejected, ſaying, © he appealed to the 


burch of Rome;“ and added, * If the {ſecular 


oer ſhould preſume to lay hands on me, I com- 
ind you, in behalf of your father and mctro- 


olan, to thunder out the proper eccleſiaſtical 
enſures. : | 

Aiter the biſhops were departed, he ſaid maſs at 
n altar dedicated to St. Stephen, ordering it to 


egin, as on the feſtival of the martyr, with theſe 


ords of ſcripture, ** Princes ſat and ſpake againſt 


Wc.” Having thus ' fortified his mind with the 


rtifices of*{clt deception, to which was added a 
oncealed conſecrated hoſt, he proceeded to the 


W.cliament. When he arrived at the outer door, 


e took the croſs from the perſon who bore it be- 
dre him, and holding it up, entered alone into the 
dom where the barons were aſſembled, expecting 
is coming. The whole aſſembly was aſtoniſhed 
t ſeeing him appear before them in ſo extraor- 
nary a manner. The biſhop of Hereford offered 


W carry the croſs, being his chaplain, but he re- 


ſed to deliver it, intimating that he bore it as his 
rotection, and that by this enſign it would be 
ident under what prince he fought. Upon this 
e archbiſhop of York reprehended him ſeverely, 


aus entering the ſupreme court of his ſovereign 


the way of defiance, accompanied with a pre- 


editated inſult ; and he was told, both by that 


elate and the biſhop of London, that he would 
d the king's weapon of-greater force than his 
which he replied, that the king's weapon indeed 
puld kill the body, but that in his hand could kill 
: ſoul, and fend it to hell. He then again ap- 
al.d to the pope, and prohibited them from 
ſilling in auy other judgment reſpecting him. 
the king, having received 1niormation of the 
ſolent manner of his coming, had retired to an 
er appartment of the caſtle, where he ordered 
the other ſpiritual and temporal lords to attend 
He now complained of Becket's contemp- 
bus behaviour, in attempting to appear before 
in an unheard of manner that was a reproach 
him, as if ſome -treachery had bcen intended 
anlt the primate's perſon, It was anſwered, that 
cket had always in his deportment diſplayed 
ity, ſelt. conceit, and arrogance; that this in- 
ace was indeed a groſs affront, not only to his 
ereign, but to all the peers aſſembled in parlia- 
nt, and that for his ingratitude, perfidy, and 


lation of his oath, he ought to be impeached of 


h- trraſon. This appeared to be the unanimous 


on of all preſent, yet the king, from an ill- 


ed lenity, would not allow them to preceed on 
* ground, but only ſent ſome lords to demand 
the archbiſhop, whether he was prepared to do 
king right, reſpecting the debt he claimed, 
ording to his promiſe. Becket's anſwer 


pounted to an abſolute refuſal, which, with his | 
aal to the Pope, appeared to all the temporal 


Fons ſuch an act of deliberate diſubedience, that 
J adhered to their former reſolution of an at- 
D 7 againſt him for perjury and high treaſon. 
A . who found themſelves under great 
— how to act in this critical moment, after 
inen, implored the king's permiſſion to 
to the ſee of Rome againſt their metropo- 
„ on account of his perjury z ſolemnly pro- 


lin | 
| "$4 ule their utmoſt endeavours to prevail on 


pope Alexander to degrade him, if the king would 
excuſe them joining with the temporal lords in the 
ſentence they ſcemed determined to pronounce. 
To this requeſt Henry yielded with more complai- 
ſance than diſcretion, The biſhops then went to 
Becket, and told him, that putting themſelves 
under the protection of the pope, they cited him to 
anſwer their accuſations z all which was no more 
than a refined ſtratagem of arrant prieſt- craft, in 
order to gain time, and avoid the florm which was 
ready to be diſcharged on their heads. 

In the mean while the king demanded juſtice 
againſt Becket from the temporal barons, and they 
unanimouſly found him guilty of perjury and trea- 
ſon. Becket, to prevent hearing his ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him in due form, role up haſtily 
and departed, As he was paſling along, many 
called him a perjured traitor ; whereupon looking 
back with a ſtern countenance, St. Thomas faid 


| aloud, that did not his holy orders forbid it, he 


would by arms defend himſelf againſt any one who 
ſhou!d charge him with the crimes of perjury and 
treaſon, Henry, fearing leſt his infolent language 
and behaviour, might be productive of ſome act of 
illegal violence to his perſon, prudently ifſued out 
a proclamation, forbidding all perſons on pain of 
death, to do the archbiſhop or his people any 
harm. Soon after the king received a meſſ, 

from him, requeſting permiſſion to leave the king- 
dom. Anſwer was returned by Henry, that he 
would adviſe with his council upon the ſubject of 
his petition the next day. The archbiſhop how- 
ever apprehending his liberty might be in danger, 
but without any uneaſy apprehenſion from having 
violated his oath and good jaith, departed privately 
from the convent at midnight, , attended only by 


two friends, and rode towards Lincoln, in order to 


elude any purſuit; after ſtaying ſome time with the 
ſame intent at different places, he ſet fail from 
Sandwich in a ſmall fiſhing ſmack, and arrived ſafe 
at Gravelins, on the teath of November, though 
ſtrict orders had been ſent. to the ſea ports to pre- 
vent his leaving the kingdom. He was received 


. by Lewis and the pope, who was ſtill at the court 


of France, with every mark of reſpect; by the 
munificence of the former, he lived with a degree 
of ſplendor in the monaſtery of Pontigni, and the 
latter prepared to iſſue bulls to revenge his diſgrace, 


All the thunder of the Vatican was intended to be 


launched, againſt the head of the Engliſh monarch 
and his miniſters. Henry was no ſooner informed 
of Becket's eſcape, than he immediately diſpatched 
a reſpectable embaſly to the pope, to ſolicit the de- 
poſition of that prelate, offering to double the re- 
venue of Peter's pence ; but the pope was inflex- 
ible; he received his ambaſſadors very coolly, and 
they immediately returned to their maſter, On 
their arrival the king ſummoned an aſſembly of his 
nobles, by whom it was determined to ſequeſter all 
the poſſeſſions of the ſee of Canterbury, together 
with all the revenues of the churches, chapels, and 
rents of the clergy, who adhered to Becket; at the 
ſame time all the primate's relations and domeſtics, 
both of the clergy and laity, were baniſhed the 
kingdom. 

In the management of this diſpute, the greateſt 
error committed by Henry, was allowing the biſhops 
to appeal to Alexander: as it acknowledged a right 
of judicature belonging to the pope, in a matter of 
which he had no proper cognizance; and gave him 
an authority to revive, and re-judge what ought 
to have been finally determined in England, by the 


law. of the land and the judgment of the barons, -. 


in whoſe ſentence againſt the primate Henry 
ſhould, in good policy and for his own ſafety, 
have joined ; but he might probably have adopted 
his own meaſures with a view of keeping the 
biſhops on his ſide, and by thinking, that they 
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would eafily perſuade the pope to confider the 
diſpute between him and his late chancellor, as a 
cauſe in which the church had no concern; not 
conſidering, that pride, hypocriſy and dupheity, 
were the characteriſtics of churchmen in thoſe 
times. | 
The honour with which Becket was treated 
abroad, could not fail of exciting the indignation 
of Henry, who ſeemed at this time to ſet his face 
againſt the pope's ſupremacy, and to have formed 
a reſolution of delivering his ſubjects from the 
burden of ecclefiaſtical tyranny ; for he iſſued orders 
to his juſticiaries, that no appeals ſhould be made 
to the pope or archbiſhop, and forbad the re- 
ceiving any mandates from them, or applying to 
their authority in any inſtance whatever, He de- 
clared, that they who ſhould preſume to bring an 
interdict on the kingdom, he would puniſh with 
loſs of limb or death, whether laymen or clergymen. 
The pope ahd Becket on the contrary, formed a 
reſolution of proceeding to violent meaſures with 
the king. The modeſt primate drew a compariſon 
between himſelf and Chriſt, and ſaid, he under- 
went a ſecond crucifixion from the preſent op- 
reſſions on the church. He: excommunicared 
thoſe who had been concerned in fequeftering the 
revenues of the archiepiſcopal fee, and all who paid 
obedience to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, He 
proceeded even to threaten his ſovereign with ex. 
communication, unleſs he repented of what he had 
done; and his influence procuted the pope's ratifi- 
cation of his cenſures. | 
A.D.116 The troubles which at this time 
D. 1105. were excited in Italy by the thunder 
of the Vatican, alarmed Henry, He therefore 
paſſed over to the continent, in order, if poſſible, to 
revent an interdict being laid on the Kingdom, 
by a perſonal conference with his holineſs. But he 
was diſappointed. The proud prelate remained 
inflexible, and Henry returned to England. It is ſur- 
prizing, and difficult to be accounted for, unleſs the 
king was in his heart a ſlave to the church of Rome, 
that he who entertained a proper regard for the 
dignity of his crown, ſhould afterwards ſtoop: to 
ſuch mean conceſſions as he is known to have done. 
At this time he employed againſt his opponents 
every weapon of temporal power remaining in his 
hands, he ſuſpended the payment of Peter's pence, 
made advances towards an alliance with the em— 
peror Barbarofla, the empire being then under an 
interdict, and diſcoyering ſome intentions of ac- 
knowledging Paſcal III. hoping by theſe expedients 
to terrify the crafty pontiff, and prevent his pro- 
ceeding to extremities againſt tim and his king- 
dom. During theſe tranſactions the pope and 
Henry began to perceive, that in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, nothing farther could be done 
with ſafety, than to bring the diſpute to an amica- 
ble deciſion. A-meeting was therefoxrg appointed 
at a village in the neighbourhood of Paris, where 
Henry, | and the archbiſhop were preſent. 
The laſt offered to ſubmit, with the clauſe, “ ſaving 
the honour of God,” which Henry wiſely remarked 
Was an evaſion, that would, whenever he pleaſed, 
ſerve his turn, and give rife hereafter to freſh diſ- 
utes; concluding with this remarkable propoſal 
which he addreſled to the king of France; “ Sir, 
there have been many kings of England of leſs 
power than I poſleſs ; there Have been many former 
archbiſhops of Canterbury much better and holier 
men than Thomas à Becket; yet I will be ſatisfied, 
if he will conſent to make the ſame conccſſions to 
me, which the wiſeſt and moſt holy of his prede- 
ceſſors have made to the weakeſt and leaſt power- 
ful of mine.” This frank declaration had a great 
effect on moſt preſent ; but Becket refuſed to ſub- 
mit, Lewis appeared to be diſguſted, and the two 
kings parted without taking leave of the arch- 
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| fake, and ſeveral councils were held in order 0 


aſliſted by the biſhops of London and Duchn 


HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 
biſhop :. yet the friendſhip between Los 
Becket was ſoon after renewed,, and the latter N 
came more than ever a favourite with the counts .; 
France and Rome. | 
Excommunications, ifſued by 
Becket, - now. ſuceceded each other A P. T16g 
with ſuch amazing rapidity, that the King þ, 
fcarcely a ſervant about him who was not v1 
interdict. The fortitude of his miniſters {ce 
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terminate the diſpute, At length, in the Yea 
following, matters were brought toward a peaccal. 
concluſion; and the primate was permitted tg . 
turn to his fee on the following conditions. f 
was not required to give up any of the rights of th. 


church, or reſign any of thoſe pretenſions u hid * 

had been the ground of the controverſy; hy acc 

without making any concefſions, ſhould be, yi = 

all his adherents, reſtored to their lings; * _ 

that even the incumbents of ſuch as depenced * - 
, - 


the fee of Canterbury, and had bcen filled duin 
the primate's abſence, ſhould be expelled, y 
Becket have full liberty to ſupply the vacancg, 
In return for theſe conceſſions, which ſtruck u 
dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only the 3. 
vantage of ſeeing his miniſters. abſolved from ti; 
ſentence of excommunication, and of prevertiy 
the interdict taking place, which was ready to K 
laid upon all his dominions. 
This grand diſpute being ſettled, not nuch 
the ung credit, he held a great council at Vin 
for. n this aflembly the kingdom was ditidd 
into circuits, and certain commiſſioners appointee 
to make a progreſs through them, in order to tak 
cognizance of all abuſes committed by the {herifh 
bailiffs, and other inferior officers. This inquiſta 
produced the moſt ſalutary effects. But the may 
bufineſs Henry had in view, and which he nn 
brought forward, was the coronation of his ride 
ſon, who had been knighted by his father, No 
objection was made to the propoſal of the King; 
the only difficulty ſtarted was with regard to th 
prelate who was to perform the ceremony. lt u 
generally underſtood to be the prerogative of th 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; but on this occafion 
was performed by the archbiſhop of York ; vis 


1180 
: prid 
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placed the crown on the head of young Henry. Tis 
prince was a ſtranger to generous paſſions; gratitic 
was not in the catalogue of his virtues, His fache 
defirous of teſtifying every mark of paternal love fi 
his favourite fon, ſerved the firſt diſh at his tal 


with his own hands, ſaying at the ſame time, © Ya ults t 
may now boaſt, my ſon, of being as honourab) Legina 
ſerved as any monarch upon earth.” But it lorevi 
haughty ſoul of Harry knew not how to male: en of 
proper return to this engaging. condeſcenſion ins blige 
indulgent parent. Turning to the archbiſhop & his vie 
York, he whiſpered, with a contemptuous fn: WAParked 
+ That he thought it no mighty degradation, Pcing 
the fon of a petty count to ſerve the heir of a ff thei: 
king.” Henry heard not this ungraciouF fete ormed, 
tion, and was yet a ſtranger to his imperious &. Xpreſs 
poſition. | he perf 
This coronation gave offence to the king * ere to 
France, becaufe his daughter Margaret, wile to al pur 
young king, was not crowned with her hub T the « 
Henry therefore promiſed Lewis, that the ccrem cel 
ſhould be repeated, and his daughter receive WR? Can 
the crown and the royal union with her hut Mons 
The breaſt of Becket was alſo filled with the M0" "cipal 
of malevolence. He threatened vengeance 9921 aving 
thoſe prelates who had performed the ceten red! 
but its fury ſpent itſelf in vain. The pope ns for 
pended the effects of his anathemas till a prop ket c 
enquiry could be made. | expect. 
Henry was now returned to Normandy, and % nded o 
Thomas was preparing for his journey to Eugen they 
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Wor the nation in general. 


marked, that while Becket lived, the king could 


Parked for England in different ſhips. 
ong expreſſions they had dropped gave ſuſpicion 


hee 
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danke poſſeſſion of his dioceſe, and light 
in 1 h the torch of civil diſſention. He had but 
* Jed in England, when he made a progreſs 
- ah Kent with a pomp and oſtentation ill be- 
throug 1 man who had fo lately received the 
1 He paraded through the towns and 
775 4 exhibiting himſelf as a martyr to the cauſe 
* to church, while the credulous multitude hailed 
his appearance with hymns of congratulation and 
th ankigiving- Becket had brought to England 
bree fine horſes, which he intended for a preſent to 
1 young prince, who hearing that he had ad- 
— to Southwark, in the ridiculous parade above 
mentioned, ſent him word, that he might diſpenſe 
— his viſit, and that his preſent would not be 
accepted. In this oſtentatious perambulation Bec- 
ket had been attended by a number of Knights, and 
other perſons in arms, and finding that the hearts 
of the people were devoted to him, he began to 
exerciſe his eccleſiaſtical power in a manner that 
ſufficiently teſtified the pride and rancour of his 


Wt He ſuſpended the archbiſhop of York, who 


ad crowned the king's eldeſt fon: he excommuni- 
cated the biſhops of Saliſbury and London, and 
treated other dignified clergymen with equal 


Wrigour ; but the moſt ſingular proofs of his low 


pride and folly were, his excommunicating a man 


Wor ſpcaking dilreſpectfully of him, and another for 


cutting off the tail of one of his horſcs. 

Meanwhile the archbiſhop of York, with the 
biſhops of London and Saliſbury, had gone over 
o Normandy, and at the feet of the king implored 
his. juſtice for themſelves, his whole clergy, and 
The archbiſhop re- 


ever ho e to be in, ſafety, Upon this, Henry 


Wave a looſe to the violent commotions of his 
mind, excited by their moving complaints, and 


xclaimed in all the anguiſh of affronted majeſty 
© that the man whom he had raited from the duſt, 
ad trampled upon the whole kingdom; had driven 
im and his children from the throne, and triumphed 
here unreũſted; that he was very unfortunate to 
ave maintained ſo many ungrateful cowards in his 
ourt, none of whom would vindicate his honour, 
ind revenge him of one inſolent, turbulent prieſt.” 


WT hee paſſionate expreſſions excited the attention of 


he whole court; but were particularly noticed by 


or knights of the houſehold, who conſidered 


hem as a hint for B-cket's death; and, having 


ommunicated their thoughts to each other, bound 


hemſelves by a folemn oath, to revenge the in- 
ults that had been offcred to their ſovereign. 
Leginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
loreville, and Richard Brito, were the four gentle- 
en of the bed chamber, who imagined they ſhould 
blige their maſter by murdering Becket. With 
us view they ſecretly retired from court, and em- 
Some me- 


| 


df their deſign; of which, when Henry was in- 
ormed, he diſpatched a meſſenger after them with 
xpreſs orders, not to attempt any thing againſt 
he perſon of the primate. Thele orders, however, 


ere too late, to prevent the execution of their 


nal purpoſe; for the conſpirators being aſſembled 


| the caſtle of Saltwood, they were joined there 


dy twelve other perſons, with whom they haſtened 
0 Canterbury. The twelve aſſiſtants took their 
ions in different parts of the town, and the four 
principals repaired to the houſe of the archbiſhop. 
Javing ſecured two or three of his domeſtics, they 
ntered his apartment, and reproached him in bitter 
erms for the ſupercilious arrogance of his conduct. 
ket did not ſeem in the leaſt daunted at this 
mexpected charge; but what he ſaidz in reply, 
ended only to confirm the aſſaſſins in the reſolu- 
on they had taken to deſtroy him. The hour of 


veſpers now approached, and the archbiſhop re- 
paired to the church of St. Benedict. He was fol- 
lowed by the conſpirators; and he had no ſooner 
reached the altar than they ſplit his ſkull, and the 
blood and brains were ſprinkled upon the pave- 
ment. Thus was the nation delivered from the 
tyranny of an imperious prelate, who endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh the authority of the church on the ruins 
of the civil eſtabliſhment, We may conclude he 
was not a man of real piety, ſeeing he was deficient 
in one of its moſt eſſential requiſites, humility, 
A proud, contentious Chriſtian, is a contradiction 
in terms. 

Thus was Thomas à Becket mur- 141 8 
dered in the fifty - third year of his age, *** 177. 
yet no tumult enſued. in any part of the kingdom 
no man ſought to take vengeance on his murderers, 
or even to bring them to juſtice; but when his 
death was known, multitudes of people flocked to 
the church, lamenting over the body, and croſling 
their ſoreheads with his blood. After his burial, 
many ridiculous ſtories 'were propagated and be- 
lieved, of miracles wrought at his tomb. Men, 
nay horſes, dogs, and cows, were ſaid to have 
been reſtored to life. It was aſſerted and credited 
that the archbiſhop, a little while before his inter- 
ment, quitted his coffin to light the candles of his 
own funeral; and that, after the ceremonial, he 
ſtretched out his hands as if beſtowing his bleſſing 
upon the ſurrounding multitude. 

Pope Alexander taking advantage of the credy- 
lity of the people, canonized Becker by the name 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury; and his body was 
removed to a magnificent ſhrine, enriched with 
preſcnts from all parts of Chriſtendom. Pilgri- 
mages were performed to obtain his interceſſion ; 
and it was computed, that in one year above one 
hundred thouſand pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, 
to pay their devotions at his ſhrine, However, 
even in thoſe times of dark — men of 
ſuperior diſcernment were ſo far from acknow- 
ledging Becket for a ſaint, that they would not 
allow he had a claim to the character of an honeſt 


man; and about fifty years after his death it was 


publicly diſputed at Paris, whether his ſoul was in 
hcaven or in hell. 

When the news of his murder reached the ears 
of Henry, it filled him with unaffected concern. 
He ſhut himſelf up from the light of day, and 
from all commerce with his ſervants; he even 
refuſed, during three days, food. and ſuſtenance, 
The couriers in waiting, apprehending that his 
grief would be attended with fatal conſequences, 
broke in upon his ſolitude, and by making uſe of 
every argument of conſolation, at length prevailed 
upon him to accept of nouriſhment ; at the ſame 
time intreated him to avert the anger of the pontiff, 
whoſe reſentment he might juſtly apprehend on ac- 
count of the primate*'s murder. In purſuance of 
this ſalutary advice, a ſplendid embaſſy was ſent to 
Rome, in order to ſtay, if poſtible, the thunders of 
the Vatican. Alexander at firſt refuſcd an au- 
dience to Henry's ambaſſadors; but by a proper 
diſtribution of large ſums of money his intention 
was fully anſwered; and his holineſs contented him- * 
ſelf with iſſuing general denunciations againſt the 
principals and accomplices of Becket's murder. 
The archbiſhop of Sens, who had always been an 
implacable enemy to the Engliſh monarch, laid an 
interdict upon all the French provinces ſubject to 
Henry; but the pope prevented the conſequences 
that might have reiulted from that ſentence. Two 
cardinals were ſent with legatine powers into Nor- 
mandy, to examine into the. king's conduct reſpect- 
ing the murder of Becket; and a conference was 
opened at Avaranches, where 'Henry and his eldeſt 
ſon, together with all the clergy of Normandy, 
were preſent. After long debates, the whole affair 
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was ſettled, and all differences between Henry and 
the pope were terminated on the following con- 
ditions: The king declared upon oath in the 
church of St. Andrew, that he had neither deſired, 
nor commanded the murder of Becket; but as 
ſome words had eſcaped him, in the agony of 
grief, which might have given occaſiop to ir, he 
was deſirous of atoning for that offence, by ſtipu- 
lating to pay a ſum of miley ſufficient to maintain 
two hundred knights for one year in the Holy 
Land, and to ſerve himſelf three years againſt the 
infidels, ſhould his holineſs require it. He farther 
engaged, not to inſiſt on any cuſtoms derogatory 
to eccleſiaſtical privileges, that had been introduced 
in the courſe of his reign, nor to hinder app-als to 
the pope; but content himſelf with exacting ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity from thoſe who left his dominions, 
that they ſhould attempt nothing againſt the rights 
of his crown and kingdom. Thus Henry extri- 
cated himſelf from a very alarming ſituation, upon 
very eaſy terms. 
AM robs Henry embarked for England, where 
V. 1172. affairs of conſequence demanded his 
preſence; and having now nothing to fear from 
the ſpiritual ſword, he reſumed, probably to divert 


the attention of the people from Becket's death, 


the deſign he had*fome years before formed, of 
making a conqueſt of Ireland. Adrian IV. who at 
that time filled the papal chair, defirous of aug- 
menting the revenues of the holy ſce, encouraged 


Heny to purſue the plan he had formed, and 


granted him a bull with ample privileges. The 
reader will not, perhaps, be diſpleaſed to fee this 
curious inſtrument at large, as it affords a con- 
vincing proof that the popes of Rome, even in- 
thoſe early times, uſurped the power of conferring 
kingdoms and ſtates on whom they pleaſed, 


POPE ADRIAN's BULL. 


&« Adrian, ſervant of the ſervants of God, to bis 
ſon in Chriſt Feſus, Henry, king of England, ſends 


* greeting, an apoſtolical benediction. 


* T HE deſire your highneſs expreſſed to ad- 
vance the glory of your name on earth, 
and to obtain in heaven the prize of eternal happi- 
neſs, deſerves commendation. As a good catholic 
prince you are. very carcful to enlarge the borders 
of the church; to ſpread the knowledge of the 
truth among the barbarous and the ignorant ; and 
to extirpate the weeds of vice in the garden of the 
Lord, for which you apply to us for countenance 
and direction. We are confident that your enter- 
prize will be crowned with fucceſs, becauſe you 
have undertaken it from the nobleſt motives ; for 
whatever is taken in hand from a principle of faith 
and religion, is always ſure to ſuccced. It is 
certain, as you yourſelt acknowledge, that Ireland, 
as well as all other iſlands that have the happineſs 
of being enlightened by the ſun of righteouineſs, 
and have embraced the doctrines of chriſtianity, 
are undoubtedly St. Peter's right, and belong to 
the Juriſdiction of the Roman ſee. We therefore 
think, after mature deliberation, that ro ſettle in 
that iſland colonics of the faithful, will be well- 
pleaſing to God. 
« You have informed us, that you intend to 
make an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject the 


illand to juſt laws, and to extirpate vice, which 


has long prevailed in that country. You promiſe 


to pay us out of every houſe a yearly acknow- 


jedgment of one penny, and to maintain the rights 
of the church without the leaſt infringement or di— 
minution. Upon theſe conditions we conſent and 


allow that you make deſcent upon that iſland, to 


enlarge the bounds of the church; to check the 
progreſs of immorality; to reform the manners of 


TU 
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the inhabitants; and to promote the growth 
virtue and the Chriſtian religion. We exhort 1 
to do whatever you ſhall judge” neceſſary to pr 
vance the hon:ur of God, and the ſalvation of th 
p:ople, whom we charge you to ſubmit to you 
juriſgiction, and own you for their lovercign lord 
provided always that the rights of the church he 
inviolably obſerved, and Peter- pence duly ei 
If, therefore, you think proper to carry your d«fic, 
into execution, labour, above all things, to 1 
prove the inhabitants in virtue. Uſe both you 
own endeavours, and the endcavours of ſuch x 
you ſhall judge worthy of being employed in dh 
work, that the church of God be more and mon 
enriched; that religion flouriſh in the counts. 
and that the things tending to the honour of Gy 
ahd the ſalvation of ſouls, be diſpoſed of in fuch ; 
manner as may entitle you to an immortal fa 
upon earth, and an eternal reward in heaven.“ 


Upon this bull Henry ſet up a pretended clin 
to Ireland; and an opportunity about this tins 
offered for his interference in the affairs of tha 
iſland. Dermot Macmorrogh, a petty king 0 
Leinſter, had baſely ſeized Omack, wife of Ori 
king of Meath, during the abſence of her huſban, 
who, provoked by this outrage, collected Jores, 
and aſſiſted by Roderic, king of Connaught, cron 
the tyrant from his dominions. The exiled pring 
had recourſe to Henry, who was- in Guienne, in. 
plor.ng his aſſiſtance, and offered, in cate he g. 
ſtored him to his throne, to hold his dominions i 
vaſſalage under the crown of England. Hey 
readily accepted the propoſal ; but being eu. 
raſſed by the rebellion of his French. lubj-&s, & 
gave Dermot no other aſſiſtance than his K 
patent, by which all his ſubjects were permitted u 
aid the prince in perſon, yet he himlelf declind 
to embark in the enterprize. Supported by tf 
authority, Dermot went to Briſtol, where hs co 
cluded a treaty with Richard, ſurnamed Stronobon 
earl of Strigul, who having impaired his fortune h 
expenſive pleaſures, was ready for amy delperat 
undertakingz and promiſed Dermot his fervits 
on condition of marrying Eva, Dermot's daughts, | 
and being declared heir to all his territorics 4 
treaty upon theſe terms being concluded beten 
them, while Strongbow was aſſembling forcs 
Dermot went into Wales, where he engaged ior lM 
expedition Robert Fitz-Stephens, and Maurice Fit 
Gerald. Being now aſſured of ſufficient ſuccow, 
he repaired privately 40 Ireland, and reſided in c 
monaſtery of Fernes,* where he made prepara!iot 
for the reception of his Engliſh allies. 

Fitz-Stephens being firlt ready, landed in Iran 


with one hundred and thirty knights, ſixty elquis 


and three hundred archers. This ſmall boch 
being brave men, and completely armed, a ly 
almoſt unknown in Ireland, filled the inhabit 


with terror; and Fitz Stephens, being ſoon "nn 
joined by Maurice de Prendergaſt, with ten kn 


and ſixty archers, he was enabled to attempt & 
ſiege ot Wextord, where, after gaining a bat 


he took the town. Fitz-Gerald arrived ſoon 


with ten Knights, thirty eſquires, and one hu: 
archers, and joining the other adventurers, fag 

a force which carried all before it. Rodcric, "Wn 
chief king of the iſland, was defeated in a! *ne 
gagement; and the prince of Oſſory, being *8_ 
pelied to ſubmit, gave hoſtages for his p<ac-___ 
behaviour. 2 


Dermot, not contented with the reſtoratio Wl 


his dominions, projected now the dethronng 
Roderic, and aſpired even to the ſole ſover:2nli 
of Ireland. Wich this view he diſpatched 2 m 
ger to Strongbow, claiming the performan® i 
his promiſe; diſplaying, at the fame time, nl 
great advantages that might now be reaps 
| G a 1 
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Amal reinforcement of troops from England, | king of England had the good fortune to conclude 


t over Raymond, one of his retinue, 
Frage nu and — archers, who landing 
Xa Waterford, are faid to have defeated three 
uind lriſn; and he limſelf, a few days after, 
rought over above two hundred horſe, and a 
edel archers, with whom, joining his fellow 
qventurers, they made themſelves maſters of Water- 
ord, and took Dublin by aſſault. Roderic, in 
evenge, cut off the head of Dermot's ſon, who 
14 been left in his hands as an hoſtage; and 
Nichard Strongbow having married Eva, loon after 
became, by the death of Dermot, king of Leinſter, 
ind prepared for conquering the whole iſland ; of 
«hich, beſides many {mall tribes, there were five 
principal ſovereigatics, Munſter, Leinſter, Meath, 
Iſter, and Connaught. There is the greateſt rea- 
In to believe, that Ireland was originally peopled 
rom England; and at this period they remained 
n a ſtate of barbariſm, without even agriculture, 
vithout arts, deſtitute of laws, manners, and of 
earning. Ferocious by nature, and fond of li- 
berty, they oppoſed every attempt to civilize them; 
nd, like ancient Britons, when attacked by a ſu- 
xerior force, fled to their foreſts, mountains, and 
averns for ſafety. Roderic, and the other Jriſh 
Drinces, alarmed at the danger which now threatened 
he whole iſland, entered into a confederacy, and, 
niting their forces, beſieged Dublin with an army 


r tlicty thouſand men; but Strongbow, at the 


cad of ninety knights, with their followers, at- 
acking them in the night, routed .this body of 
orces, and in the purſuit. made a prodigious 
laughter. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs in Ireland when 
lenty landed from the continent. Diſpleaſed at 
he manner his ſubjects went on, conquering king- 
loms for themſelves, and probably touched with a 
It of jealouſy for his own dignity in not being a 
arer in their glory, he ſent letters to Strongbow, 
harging him upon his allegiance to repair to him 
1mediately, and give an account of his conduct 
Ireland. The earl, who knew he was not in a 
ndition to diſpute the king's orders, repaired to 
im at Glouceſter, where he found means to appeaſe 
is anger by making him the moſt humble ſub- 
iſſions, and offers of holding ſuch parts of his 
bnquelts as he ſhould approve, under vaſſalage to 
is crown, The king now having determined to 
vade the iſland in perſon, after taking proper 
recautions for the peace of Wales, embarked at 
Ilford, and landed about eight miles from Water- 
rford, at the head of five hundred knights, beſides 
her ſoldiers. The Iriſh, diſpirited by their late 
feats, had laid aſide all thoughts of reſiſtance 
d that in the progreſs Henry made through the 
land, he had little more to do than to appear the 
otector, and receive the homage of his new ſub- 
ets, whom he- treated with remarkable lenity and 
ndneſs. He kept his Chriſtmas feſtival in Dublin, 
e metropolis of his new-acquired kingdom, where 
convencd a national ſynod ; committed to moſt 
the Iriſh princes the government of their own 
TItoriesz beltowed on Strongbow the commiſſion 
ſeneſchal of Ireland; and, after a ſtay of a few 
onths, having been ſummoned by the pope to 


bear in Normandy, returned in triumph to 
neland, | 


From thence he paſſed over to the continent, 
Don his arrival at Savigny, the two legates 
dert and Theodine, to whom the trial of his 
nduct, with regard to the murder of Becket, had 


—_ committed, opened their commiſſion. At 


ſt, their demands were ſo cxorbitant- that Henry 


w 7 


dke off the negociation, and threatened to return 


en The cardinals, ſienſible that the ſeaſon 
taking advantage of that tragical incident was 


v paſt, were obliged to lower their tone, and the 
No. g. | 


* 


an accommodation with them on caſy terme. 

The conceſſions having been ſigned, Henry re- 
ceived abſolution from the legates, and was con- 
firmed in the grant pope Adrian had made him of 
Ireland. FP | 

Henry had now reached the ſummit of human 
glory, and* flattered . himſelf with enjoying a ſeries 
of undiſturbed tranquillity; He was deceived in 
theſe pleaſing expectations. His children proved a 
ſource of the moſt ſevere diſquietude. Henry, his 
eldeſt ſon, was weary of braring the royal title 
without authority, He had married Margaret, 
daughter to Lewis king of France, and the gere- 
mony of his coronation had been repeated, in order 
that his conſort might be included in the ſolemnity. 
He had alſo been permitted to pay a viſit to his 
father-in-law, and continued ſome time at the court 
of France. Lewis, ever attentive to excite com- 
motions in England, embraced this opportunity of 
kindling the flames of domeſiic diicord in the 
family of Henry. He perſuaded the young prince, 
that in conſequence of the ceremony of the coro- 
nation, he was entitled to an immediate poſſeſſion 
of a part of the dominions of his father. Impe— 
rious by nature, and full of this extravagant idea, 
young Henry returned to England, and demanded 
of his father, cither his kingdom, or the duchy of 
Normandy, The king was aſtoniſhed at this un- 
expected demand, and began to fear that his hopes 
of happineſs were built on a chimerical foundation, 
He endeavoured to convince his ſon of the un- 
reaſonableneſs of his deſire ; and painted in proper 
colours the folly of a requeſt, which could only 
tend to weaken the power of his family, and; ulti- 
mately, his own authority. But his endeavours 
were in vain : the prince diſcovered the higheſt diſ- 
content, blended with inſolence, at his father's re- 
fuſal 3 and, retiring to France, put himſelf under 
the protection of Lewis, whoſe deſire of leſſening 
the power of Henry, had given riſe to this domeſtic 
diſcord. But the diſobedience of the eldeſt ſon was 
not the only misfortune that diſturbed the tran- 
quillity of Henry. Queen Eleanor was jealous of 
her huſband, and communicating her diſcontent to 
her two younger ſons Geoffrey and Richard, per- 
ſuaded them that they alſo were entitled' to the 
preſent poſſeſſion of the territori.s aſſigned them: 
ſhe likewiſe prevailed upon them to fly ſecretly to 
the court of France, and ha alſo put on man's 
clothes in order to cſcape to the fame court, when 
ſhe was ſeized by Henry's orders, and confined. 
Thus Europe beheld with aſtoniſhment the moſt 
indulgent of parents at war with his own children, . 


three boys, ſcarcely arrived at the age of manhood, 


requiring a great monarch in the full vigour of life, 
and in the height of reputation, to quit the throne, 
and place them on it; and, at the fame time, ſe- 
veral princes, who were not aſhamed to ſupport 

them in their abſurd and unnatural pretenſions. 

Lewis was not the fole monarch © 
3 D. 1173. 
who began now to be jealous of 

Henry's growing power. William, king of Scot- 
land, had long beheld it with terror, and trembled 
for the conſequences, He followed young Henry 
to France, under pretence of renewing the league 
that had long continued between the Scottiſh and 
French nations; but in reality to concert proper 
meaſures for diſtreſſing the king of England. 
Nothing leſs than the amazing abilitics of the 
Engliſh monarch, could have extricated him out 
of the innumerable difficulties with which he was 
now ſurrounded. The deſertion of many of his 
powerful barons, particularly in Normandy, gave 
him reaſon to fear that his own ſubjects would 
We him in the day of battle; he therefore took 
enty thouſand BrabandersN all veteran troops, into 
his pay, and by his liberality attached them firmly 
Aa | : to 
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to his perſon. He alſo applied to pope Alexander, 
who, in compliance with his requeſt, promulgated 
anathemas againſt young Henry and all his adhe- 
rents: but the papal thunder, whoſe effect was ir- 
reſiſtible in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, loſt its power when 
employed ina diſpute merely temporal : the flaming 
bolts of, the Vatican fell harmleſs to the ground. 
Indeed, the clergy were very remiſs in ſupporting 
a ſentence, that was not in the leaſt connected with 
the intereſt of their order. The king was there- 
fore obliged to have recourſe to arms ; and his vir- 
tues never ſhone with ſo much luſtre as in this 
alarming crifis, The ſight of impending dangers 
animated him with freſh courage. Bleſt with the 
moſt aſtoniſhing preſence of mind, he viewed with 
the moſt intrepid coolneſs the approaching ſtorm, 
and planned the moſt prudent meaſures to break its 
force. 
ſembly of the chief vaſſals of his crown to meet at 
Paris, and engaged them by oath to adhere to 
young Henry's cauſe. In return, that prince ſwore 
never to deſert his French allies ; and having cauſed 


a new great ſeal to be made, laviſhly diſtributed | 


among them conſiderable parts of thoſe territories 
which he propoſed to conquer from his father, 


The counts of Flanders, Bologne, Blois, and Eu, | 


jealous of Henry's power, and allured by the 
proſpect of advantages they hoped to obtain from 
the young unnatural prince, declared openly in his 
favour. William ot Scotland entered into the 
ſame confederacy ; and a plan was formed for a 
gcneral invaſion of the different parts of the king 
of England's extenſive dominions. | 
Hoſtilities were begun by Richard, who repaired 
into Gujenne, and excited the greater part of the 
inhabitants to take up arms againſt his father. 


Geoffrey ſtirred up a rebellion in Brittany, and put 


himſelf at the head of the inſurgents. Normandy 
was invaded by the king of France, aſſiſted by the 
earls of Flanders, Bologne and Blois. The 
Scottiſh monarch led, an army into the northern 

arts of England z and the earl of Leiceſter landed 
in Eſſex at the head of a large body of Flemiſh 
troops, to excite an inſurrection among the Engliſh. 


The aftive genius of Henry now towered above 


misfortunes. He ſaw his dangers, but was not 
intimidated. He had taken ſuch precautions in 
Pong for the detence of his trontiers, that 

ewis, after loſing the greater part of his army, 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize. Ten thou- 
ſand Brabanders, ſent by. Henry into Brittany, de- 
feated the rebels, and obliged them to return to 
their duty. The army of Leiceſter was routed at 
St. Edmondſbury in Suffolk, and above ten thouſand 
Flemings flain on the ſpot. Henry advanced at 
the head of his army againſt the inſurgents in 
Guienne, retook the places they had ſeized, and 
obliged them to lay down their arms, and ſubmit 
to his authority. 


A. D. 1774- figns of his enemies in France, and 
put his ſrontiers out of danger from any attempts 
of his enemies, landed at Southampton; and in 
order to gain the affections of his people, before 
he procecded againſt the Scottiſh army, ſubmitted 
to an ack of humiliation, which all the power of 
the church could not have impoſed on him. He 
knew that the ridiculous ſtories of Becket's miracles 
were firmly believed by a weak and bigotted 
people, and that he himſelf lay under ſtrong ſuſ- 
picions of being acccflary to his death. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to remove every ſhadow of com- 
plaint, by joining in the reigning devotions of the 
times. He ſet out for Canterbury in order to make 
an atonement for his offences at Becket's tomb. 
As ſoon as he came within fight of the cathedulh 
at the diſtance of three miles, he diſmounted, and 
walked barcfoot over a road that was full of rough 


Lewis, on this occaſion, ſummoned an aſ- 


Henry, who had defeated the "Oy 


mm 


| 


ſingular and humbling. 


and ſharp ſtones, which ſo wounded his feet, g 
in many places, they were ſtained with his — 
When he got to the tomb, he threw himſeh 
proſtrate before it, and remained ſome time jg 
tervent prayer; during which the biſhop of Lov 
don, in his name, declared to the people, that " 
had neither commanded, nor advited, nor by * 
artifice contrived, the death of Becket; for 6 
truth of which he appealed, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to the teſtimony of God. Not COnten 
with this, he ſubmitted to a penance til] mort 
He afſerubled a cha 
of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before them, 9. 
dered a ſcourge of diſcipline to be put into th 
hands of each, and preſented his bare ſhoulders 0 
the laſhes, which ſeveral biſhops and abbots f. 


flicted on him. This ſharp penance being over 


he returned to his prayers before the tomb, wi, RAM 


he continued all that day and the next night; ny 
even ſuffering a carpet to be ſpread under hin 
but kneeling on the hard pavement. Early in th 
morning he made a ſolemn proceſſion round th: 
altars of the church, and paid his devotions to th 
ſaints interred there; then returning to the ſhrit 
of the canonized prelate, he made an offering d 
forty pounds per annum, to ſupport a number & 
lamps, to be kept continually Coral before his 
tomb, True devotion is more decent, and le 
oſtentatious. 

Henry had ſcarcely recovered from a fever, q. 


cafioned by his ſevere penance, when his ſleep us 4 


difturbed in the middle of the night by a mcſſi. 
ger, who infiſted _ being admitted to his yr. 
tence at that unſeaſonable hour. Being introduce iſ 
by a gentleman of the bed-chamber, he told the 
king he was ſent with good tidings from Rani 
de Glanville. Henry enquired kindly after hj 
health. He is well, anſwered the meſſenger, ai 
holds your enemy, the king of Scotland, a capie 
at Richmond caſtle in Yorkſhire. Henry, aſtoniß. 
ed, ordered him to repeat what he had il 
After doing ſo, he produced a letter, which con 
tained the particulars of this great event. The 


king had no ſooner read it, than leaping out of hi i 


bed, and ſhedding tears of gratitude, he with ens 
and hands raiſed to heaven gave God thanks. H: Wl 
then ſent for his friends, to partake with him of ti: WI 
pleaſure he felt at this unexpected news; the p. 
ticulars of which were theſe. | 
The king of Scotland, blocking up the calle d 
Alnwick with his regular forces, ſent all his in. 


gulars to ravage the country. A troop of the, 
under the command of Duncan, earl of Fife, « 
tered Warkworth, which they burned to ti: 
ground, and maſſacred all the inhabitants, m 
This act of cruelty rail 
ople of all * 


women, and children. 
the ſtrongeſt reſentments in the 2B 
northern counties. The Yorkſhire barons affe 
bled under Ranulph de Glanville, ſheriff, fomig Bl 


a body of horſe, in which were about four hund 


knights, and after a long forced march, they “ 
tered Newcaſtle on the fourth of July. They th 
learned in what manner the forces of the cnc"! nl 
were ſcattered; which giving them a reaſon: 
hope of finding the king weakly guarded, they t 


ſolved to ſet out the next morning, in ord! "ln 


ſurprize that part of the army which lay be 
Alnwick caſtle. As they proceeded on tn 
march, ſo thick a fog aroſe that they could vl 
difficulty find their way; upon which ſome adv 
returning back to -Newcaſtle ; but Bernard de - 
liol, one of the principal barons, declaring, d 


rather than ſtain his character with the infam s 
ſuch a retreat, he would go forwards alone, the: 


reſolved to proceed. While advancing, the n 4 
which had covered and concealed their mn 
ſuddenly diſperſing, they had a near view of 4 


wick caſtle, and ſoon diſcerned the Scotch Ii 
* adi 


Pter } 
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dmidſt a troop 
en, diverting 
alry in an open P 


himſelf 
lain. 


He at firſt took them for 


om Wark worth; but on their nearer approach, 


6 amazed yet not daunted; for ſuppoſing 
R Ar] of his N which were on every ſide 
— the country, would come to his aid, 
dr perhaps X 

ink rage, he fiercely ſhook his ſpear) 
ag his — that “ now it would be ſeen 

was a good knight * having thus ſpoke, he 
ed his men immediately to the attack, charging 
Dremoſt himſelf; but his horſe being killed under 
iim in the firſt ſhock, he was taken priſoner, and 
ich him moſt of his knights. Some nobles who 
ere not engaged in the action, hearing what had 
lappened, threw themſelves into the hands of the 
ogliſh, that they might be partakers in the ill 
\rtune of their ſovereign. The victorious party, 
*rhout encountering any other detachment of the 
nemy, returned that evening to Newcaſtle, and 
e next day they conducted their royal priſoner to 


count they received of this misfortune, retired pre- 
jpitately into Scotland. Such remarkable ſucceſs 
as attributed to the protection of St. Thomas, and 
is opinion, ſpreading through the whole Kingdom, 
nded greatly to depreſs the 4 of the Engliſh 
bels; but many barons being ſtill in arms, Henry 
arched without delay to chaſtife them, He firſt 
= vcd the caſtle of Framlingham, belonging to 
2 Jugh Bigod, who was too well acquainted with the 


is fortreſs, The biſhop of Durham, who had 
td an entire independence, delivered up the 
| of Norham and Alverton. The officers of 
e car] of Leiceſter followed the biſhop's example, 
ad gave up the caſtles of Montſorrel, Groby, and 
iceſter, Mowbray delivered up the caſtle of 
hirſk, and the earl of Ferrers, Stotville, and Du- 
Ide. Such was the iſſue of this unnatural re- 
lion in England; and this prodigious career of 
cceſs, rendered it impracticable to purſue the in- 
nded invaſion from Graveline, where the younger 
enry was ready to embark with a powerful army. 
eis, therefore, in conjunction with the earl of 
—nders, laid ſiege to Rouen. The combined 
ny puſhed the ſiege with great vigour, and the 
Wench king flattered himſelf with being able to 
Wake himſclf maſter of the place before the arrival 
Henry. He was however miftaken. The gar- 
on made a noble defence, and Henry landed be- 
re Lewis could ſubdue even the outworks, 
eſence of the Engliſh monarch ſtruck the enemy 
th terror; and the combined forces retired from 
* ſiege with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving all 
ir baggage behind them. 
All the confederates now deſired a concluſion of 
& war, Every enterprize they had formed with 
nhdent hopes of ſucceſs, from their great ſupe- 
rity of ſtrength, having been — defeated 
ſuch a ſeries of accidents in Henry's favour, that 
wimmediate hand of God ſeemed to appear in 
Porting and maintaining his cauſe. The only 
_: was, whether the king of England would 
nſent to a peace, when revenge and glory ſeemed 
ually to demand. a continuance of the war againſt 
mies diſappointed in all their undertakings. 
t no advantage he could gain over them ap- 
Fred of ſuch importance to the happineſs of his 
» Or the welfare of his people, as recovering his 
dren out of their hands, and reclaiming them 
im thoſe errors into which their inexperienced 
th had drawn them. Lewis having demanded 
onference, Henry appeared at it, with the moſt 
derats and pacific diſpoſition, A truce was 


* 


e caſtle of Richmond. All his army, on the firſt 


artial diſpoſition of Henry to attempt defending 


The 


between fixty and ſeventy horſe- 
1 with the exerciſes of chi- 


he detachment commanded 'by Duncan, returning | 


Jiſcovering by their banners that they were Eng- 


from the mere impulſe of a raſh un- 


* 


kindeſt marks of parental affection. 


IIS 


. 


agreed to, and Henry was ſuffered to make war o 

his ſon Richard, who having gained the polſeſnqh 
of ſome caſtles in Poictou, ſingly refuſed to accept 
the propoſed conditions. None of the other con- 
federates would now affiſt him, fo that helpleſs, and 
flying with a few of his barons, from one retreat to 
another, as Henry purſued him, he was at laſt con- 
ſtrained, notwithſtanding the ſtubborn pride of his 
heart, to ſubmir without reſerye to the king's 
mercy z who took the rebel to his boſom with the 
They went 
together to another conference, appointed by the 
king of France, at which were likewiſe preſent the 
two other brothers, Henry and Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, with all the greater vaſſals of the French 
crown, except the earl of Flanders. Henry now 
granted his fons leſs advantageous terms than he 
had before offered. The principal were conſider- 
able penſions, and ſome caſtles which he granted 
them for their reſidence, with an indemnity of all 
their adherents, who were reſtored to their honours 
and eſtates. 

William, king of Scotland, was the only conſi- 
derable loſer of all thoſe who had embraced the 
cauſe of the young princes. Henry reſtored to 
hberty without any ranſom, about nine hundred 
knights, whom he had taken priſoners ; but William 
paid for his freedom the antient independency of 
his crown. He agreed to do homage to Henry for 
Scotland, and all his other poſſeſſions ; that his 
barons and nobility ſhould do the ſame; that the 
biſhops ſhould take an oath of fealty; that both 
ſhould ſwear to adhere to the king of England, if 
William ſhould break his engagements ; and that 
the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Roxborough, Sterling, 
Jedborough, and Berwick, ſhould be delivered into 
Henry's hands, till the performance of the articles. 


| Accordingly William, after his being releaſed, 


brought up all his barons, prelates, and abbots, who 
did homage to Henry in York cathedral. He alſo 
engaged the king and ſtates of Scotland, to make a 
perpetual ceſſion of the fortreſſes of Roxborough 
and Berwick, Few princes were ever ſo liappy to 
gain ſuch conſiderable advantages of their weaker 
neighbours with ſuch juſtice, as Henry gained from 
the king of Scotland, who had wantonly waged 
againſt him an unjuſt war, in which all the neigh® 
bouring princes, and even his own unnatural ſons, 
were, without provocation, combined againſt him, 
B-fore Henry lefr Normandy, his eldcſt fon 
ſtayed at Rouen, while he went into Anjou, in 
which time ſeveral meſſengers were ſent from 
Lewis, to perſuade the young prince not to venture 
to go into England with the king, his father, who 
it was inſinuated, as ſoon as he ſhould have him in 
his power there, would confine him in priſon z which 
artful repreſentations ſo terrified the young prince, 
that when his father ordered him to come to Caen, 
from whence they were to take ſhipping, he refuſed 
to obey. Henry having been informed of the rea- 
ſons which produced this reluctance, aſſured him by 
ſeveral gracious meſſages, that he had nothing to 
fear, Thus encouraged, he threw himſelf at his 
father's feet, in the preſence of many nobles, and 
with a great effuſion of tears, implored his forgive- 
neſs of all he had done to offend him ; and moſt 
earneſtly begged, that as his father and lord, he 
would receive from him homage, and an oath of 


| allegiance ; adding, that till he permitted him, as he 


had done his two. brothers, to give him theſe 
ledges of future loyalty, he ſhould never believe 
bis indignation againſt him entirely removed. 
Henry, touched with this mark of filial contrition, 
conſented ; upon which he not only tgok the oath of 
allegiance, but voluntarily ſwore, that he would be 
guided in the whole ordering of his houſhold, and 
all his other affairs, by his father's advice; and as 


| longas he lived, would do no harm to thoſe vaſſals 


who 


"> 


* 
. 


— 


who had ſerved his father in this war, on account 


that ſervice; but would honour and promote 
them as men who had been faithful both to their 
king and to him. Theſe matters being adjuſted 
between the father and ſon, they went to Barfleur, 
and embarking there landed at Portſmouth, to the 


inexpreſſible joy of all Henry's faithful ſubjects. 


Thus ended this rebellion, the firſt and laſt ever 
raiſed in England, without ſome diſpute on the 
title of the king to the crown, ſome difference on 
the ſcore of religion, or the pretence of ſome 
grievances injurious to the public. Yet, ill- founded 
as it was, it ſhook the throne; but divine provi- 
dence fo aſſiſted the juſt cauſe of the king, that his 
combined enemies fell before him, and their malice 
ſerved only to make his virtues more conſpicuous, 
and his power more extenſive, | 
A. D. 1156, . Peace having now extended her be- 

1179. nign influence over every part of his 
dominions, Henry applied himſelf to the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice, and to render permanent the 
affection of his Engliſh ſubjects. With theſe views 
he ſummoned a general council of the barons and 
prelates at Northampton. In this aſſembly the laws 
of Edward the Confeſſor, were revived to the entire 
ſatisfaction of the people. And in order to carry 
thoſe laws into execution, he cauſed the kingdom 
to be divided into fix parts, and aſſigned to each 
three itinerant juſtices, Thoſe diviſions differ very 
little from the circuits of the judges in theſe days. 
He reſtored the barons, who had joined his rebel- 
hous ſons, to their eſtates. But having learned 


from experience the danger of ſuftcring fo many 


caſtles to.exiſt in the very heart of his kingdom, 


he ſcized many of them, and demoliſhed others. 


He cauſed ſevere penaltics to be inflicted for the 
crimes of murder, robbcry, and coining. He de- 
moliſhed in a great meaſure the ſuperſtitious trial 


by ordeal, by ordaining, that any perſon accuſed 


of murder or heinous felony, ſhould, though ac- 
quitted by the .ordeal, be obliged to abjure the 


realm. He was alſo deſirous of aboliſhing that ab- 
ſurd cuſtom of appealing to ſingle combat; but this | 


had taken too firm root among the nobility and 
gentry; he therefore contented himſelf with ad- 
mitting either of the parties to challenge a trial by 
jury of .twelve frecholders; this method of trial 
was very antient in England, having been eſta- 
bliſhed by the laws of Alfred. the Great ; but 
the barbarous taſte of the age had of late given 
more credit to the trial by ſingle combat, which 
had for ſome time been the method of deciding all 
impo tant controverſies of a perſonal nature. By 
theſe and other wiſ: regulations, Henry became the 
delight of his people. All Europe from hating 
and Creading, now began to admire and revere 
him: His abilities were ſuperior to any, his power 
was guarded beyond inſult, and his clemency now 


- made more conqueſts in peace, than his arms had 


ever done in war. A ſcttled tranquillity in his king- 
dom, afforded him that ſatisfaction he had ſought in 
vain from power and grandeur. England knew 
what it was to be governed by Engliſh councils 
hcr laws were acquiring a new degree of duration ; 
and the people were contented, protected, and 


happy. 


A. D. 1179. 1 king of France, now worn 


t with years, was deſirous of reſign- 
ing his crown to Philip his ſon; but that young 
prince falling ill, on the day appointed for his co- 
ronation, his father, contrary to the advice of his 
council, teſolved to make a pilgrimage to Becket's 
ſhrine, in \grder to obtain the interceſſion of that 
ſaint for his recovery. Henry met the French 
monarch at Dover, and conducted him to Canter- 
bury, where they both pid their devotions at the 
altar of St. Thomas; and Lewis offered at his tomb 


a maſſy cup of pure gold, and beſtowed beſides 


is. a 


| 


. SO 
upon the monks a grant of two hundred gall, 
wine annually. The monks, ſenſible chat the o 


nour of their ſaint was concerned, did not 
publiſh, that the prayers of Lewis were ay 


terceſſion of Becket, reſtored to health. 


died ſoon after> his return, and was ſucceeded 
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fail 0 


lWeres 
and that the young prince was by the preval, 


Levi 


Game 2 an ambitious, politic prince, who took 


occaſion to depreſs the power of the Erglic n 


narch. 
Great as the abilities of Henry A. D 
were, he found them inadequate to the =: 


My. 


1150 


arduous taſk of reforming his rebellious {, 


| Young Henry again renewed his pretenſions , 


Normandy, again unſheathed the ſword againf j; 
father, and was protected by Philip, who favoyy 
his unnatural deſigns, But while the young ingry, 
was buſily employed at Martel, a caltle 1, 
Turrene, in Cigeſting the plan of his intended ©, 


ſpircy, he was 


eized with a violent fever. Alarme 


at the approach of death, who, at the inſtane k. 
gives the fatal ſtroke, takes off the veil of (i. 
ception, young Henry began a ſerious reviey 
his paſt conduct, which now, ſtripped ot all fl 
diſguiſes, appeared to him what it really was,! 
monſter of deformity. Terrified at the ſight, ug 
penetrated deeply with contrition for his Flial iz 


gratitude, he diſpatched a meſſage to the kin 
reſſive of his ſincere repentance ; earnc{ll; 


tl 
ſolick. 


ing the honour of a viſit, that he might not dk 


without the conſolation of having obtained 


his f. 


ther's forgiveneſs. After ſuch repeated inſtar 
the king had experienced of his ſon's treachery, i 
was natural for him to ſuſpect, that he only feignd 
indiſpoſition, for the purpoſe of , accompliſhing : 
deſign againſt his crown or life; he therefore put 
no regard to his requeſt, But receiving ſoon after 


an account of his ſon's death, the tenderneſs 


of tle 


father ſubdued all his philoſophy and foriitud. 


He fainted thrice, and when nature found 


Utter: 


ance, burit forth in exceffive lamentations of grd 


and ſorrow. He upbraided himſelf ſevere 


ly fn 


having refuſed the requeſt of a dying, repentus 
though undutiful ſon; and regretted that ground 


leſs ſuſpicion, which had deprived the youth 
laſt opportunity of making atonement for the 


of the 
erron 


of his life. Prince Henry died on the eleventh d 


June, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
It was now hoped that the two ſons , D 
of Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, had © 


1157, 


laid aſide their rebellious intentions; but tk 


former, diſguſted at a deſign formed by his 
of ſettling Guienne as an appendage upon 


fathd 
Join 


his youngeſt brother, departed the kingdom, a 


prepared to ſeize by force what he was only | 
to by birth; while Geoffrey repaired to the 
of France, to ſolicit aſſiſtance againſt his 


neitled 
Cour 
father 


becauſe he had refuſed compliance with an infolca 


demand, that Anjou ſhould be annexed 


to bs 


duchy of Brittany. But the king was ſoon i! 


relieved from all future intrigues of this unprincipis 
ſon, having received intelligence that Geoffrey oy 
been killed in a tournament. at Paris, Norv 
ſtanding the vicious diſpoſition of this pte. 
which he had manifeſted in numberleſs init 
the news of his untimely end proved the ſource © 
deep affliction to Henry; but his death ws * 


gretted by few of his ſubjects; for Geoffircy un 
prince in whom pride, diſſimulation, and p#%) 
were equally blended. Neither principle“ 
honour, nor thoſe of religion, bad the lealt ® 
fluence over, or could reltrain his headſtrong“ 


ogy temper, He was acquainted with 
vice, 


child of perdition. 


= , 15 
Soon after the death of this prince, the mes 


choly news arrived, that the holy city Jet 


eld in univerſal deteſtation, and there 
diſtinguiſhed by the opprobrious epithet of * 


was 


eve! 


nabe 
90 
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Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, and that 
6 io 1 he was in the Mae ck infidels. 
10 Jiſmal intelligence aſtoniſhed all the Chriſtians 
* weſtern parts. Pope Urban III. is faid 
ws died of grief; and his ſucceſſor, Gre- 
VIII. employed his whole time in calling to 


* know hority. 

| hoſe who acknowledged his authority 

« ; oh gut polity for a time ſuſpended their quar- 

„ | 1 > vied with each other in their readineſs to 
Us 8 


jo leſtine, N 
| Fr ed that ſuch. of their fuer as did not 


to engage in the cruſade, ſhould pay the 
25 — * revenues and moveables to defray 


e expence of the armament. Moſt of the regular 


&h ergy were exempted from this impoſt, calle Sa- 

ours ins tax; and the ſecular required the ſame pri- 

m—_— 2 notwithſtanding they were the chief inſti- 
W.:ors of theſe romantic enterprizes. 


About two months after theſe tranſ- 
W. D. 1155. actions, the greater part of the inha- 
ats of Poictou roſe up in arms againſt Richard, 
on a very frivolous . occaſion. The chief of the 
W nfederacy was Geoffrey of Luſignan; who made 
vioorous a reſiſtance, that Richard, ſummoning 
| his ſtrength, entered his country, and that of the 
|| of Tholouſe, who had alſo joined the inſur- 
us, with fire and ſword. , The earls immediately 
bplied to the king of France for protection. 

.. hilip, who had fo lately entered into 'a ſacred 
py gagement with Henry, ſent an ambaſſador to 
wland, to know whether Richard had acted by 
authority. He was told, that Richard had in- 
med the archbiſhop of Dublin, that thoſe hoſti- 
ics were commenced by the approbation and au- 
ority of Philip himſelf. The king of France, 
ſtead of being covered with ſhame and confuſion 
this detection, entered the county of Berry, 
ing a * number of its principal places, with 
e caſtles which belonging to ag? £ 
Alarmed at ſuch proceedings, Henry imme- 
ately paſſed into Normandy, where he put him- 
f at the head of a powerful army, and a my 
bnteſt was for ſome time maintained between theſe 
o monarchs. It was now the common cauſe of 
enry and his fon Richard to check the progreſs 

W the French arms. The former therefore ad- 
nced againſt Mante, where Philip had then 
en up his quarters; while the latter fell into 
Wat part of Berry which belonged to the crown of 
ce, laying waſte, and plundering the whole 
Parry through which he paſſed. As this war 
_— the hopes of ſucceſs in the propoſed 


ip to hold a conference with Henry at the uſual 
e, berween Trie and Guiſons, in order to ac- 
nodate their differences; but the two kings, 
ther of whom perhaps were under the guidance 
fincerity, 
bad met; and Philip, in a rage, ordered the 
autiful elm, under which their conferences were 
Wd, to be cut down, ſwearing, that no more in- 
views ſhould honour that * for the future. 
he confederate carls were now convinced, that 

e two kings purſued only their own intereſt, and 
erefore refuſed to ſerve either of them any longer 
bad a cauſe. Upon which the crafty French 
onarch again attempted a reconciliation with 
ary; but, in the mean time, ſecretly brought 
cr young Richard to his fide. He artfully re- 
ſented to this headſtrong prince the wrong done 
by his father, in detaining from him his bride, 
cher with her fortune, and ſuggeſted, that 
s not putting him in the rank as heir-appa- 
do the crown of 
N. owing = a ſecret deſign he had 
ettli ce ſucceſſion u n, hi 

— broke. ucceſſion upon John, his 


Na with a caution uncommon 
. 10. 


to his impetuous 


They both took the croſs; and 


e, it gave great ſcandal; which obliged | 


England, and the duchy of 


Richard bchaved on this oc- 


— —Y _—_— _—_— 


| ſpirit : he declined entering into any engagement 


with Philip; but as the cauſe of the differences 
between his father and the French king regarded 


his conduct, he expreſſed his readineſs tb juſtify 


_ 


oy "0 


ſeparated with greater animoſity than | 


flower of his army. 


himſelf before the court of France. For this pur- 
poſe another conference was held, at which Philip, 
who well knew the inflexibility bt Henry, offered 
to reſtore all things to the ſtate they were in pre- 
vious to the rupture, provided the princeſs Alice 
was Inn given in marriage to Richard, 


| who ſhould be declared heir-apparent of Henry's 


dominions, and receive in due form the homage of 
his ſubjects. Henry had experienced already ſuch 
fatal effects from the crowning of his eldeſt ſon; 
that he rejected theſe conditions; upon which 
Richard, furious with paſſion, did homage to the 
king of France, for the dominions his father held 
of that crown without his knowledge or conſent, 
and was inveſted with them as if he had already 
been the lawful proprietor: - | 
Theſe inicteating difficulties in the A. D. 8 | 
way of the cruſade diſpleaſing car- 1189. 
dinal Albano, the pope's legate, he excommuni- 
cated Richard as the chief ſource of diſcord; but 
this ſentence produced no effects; for the chief 
barons of Normandy, Anjou, Poictou, and Guienne, 
being attached to the young prince, declared for 
him, and ravaged ſuch of the territories as ſtill ad- 
hered to the Bing: Anagni, ſucceſſor of Albano 
in the legateſhip, now threatened the French king 
with laying an interdict on all his dominions; but 
Philip reproached him for his partiality in taking 
bribes from the king of England. He valued not 
his excommunications; telling him, at the ſame 
time, chat the pope had no right to interpoſe in 
the temporal diſputes of princes; while” Richard, 
ſtill more outrageous, attempted to draw his ſword 
on. the — a was prevented from committing 
ſuch a raſh action by the company preſent. 
Henry was now obliged to enter upon a war with 
France, and his eldeſt ſon, now Philip's ally. 
Hoſtilities were renewed with more fury than ever. 
Philip took Ferte-bernard, Montford, Beaumont, 
and ſeveral other places. Nantz was taken by 
aſſault; and Henry, who had thrown himſelf into 
it, eſcaped with ſome difficulty, who on this oc- 
caſion ſeems to have loſt” all his ſpirit, with his 
uſual good fortune. Amboiſe, Chaumont, and 
Chateau de Loire, on the appearance of Philip 
and Richard, opened their gates: Tours was in- 
veſted ; and the king, who retired to Saumuz, had 
reaſon to dread the moſt fatal conſequences from 


this war. He had not, for ſome time, known 
where to apply for mercenaries, having offended 
the Brabanders. A late defeat had coſt him the 


He ſent therefore over to 
Ralph de Glanvil e, to raiſe all the militia of 
England. But Henry's late tax for the cruſade 
had greatly alienated the affections of his ſubjects. 
They had ſeen their money extorted from them for 
ridiculous purpoſes, and now ſaw it laviſhly ex- 
pended in meaſures unintereſting to them as a 
people. Thus we ſce one oppreſſive ſtep in govern- 
ment, too often cancels the merits of a whole reign 
of beneficent actions. 

Henry's warlike genius was now checked by that 
of Richard and Philip. It is probable his perſon 


might have fallen into their hands, had not the 


neutral princes thought it high time to interpoſe 
their offices. The duke of Burgundy, the 
count of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
applicd to Henry, and after making him ſenſible 
of the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, prevailed 
on bim to conſent to an accommodation. The 
place appointed for holding a conference, lay be- 
tween Tours and Araſie. Several pretenſions and 
claims were here ſettled. Henry had undertaken 
the cruſade. The diſappointment in his not ful- 
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filling this engagement had irritated the court of 
Rome, and was, rx one of the principal 
cauſes of his calamity. But he was now too old, 
and too diſpirited, to undertake that expedition 
in perſon. It was therefore concluded, that Richard 
ſhould perform in perſon the vows of his: father. 
By the other articles of this treaty: it was agreed, 


that Richard ſhould marry the princeſs Alice, and 


receive the homage and fealty of all his ſubjects, 
both in England and on the continent ; that Henry 
ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks to the king of 
France to defray the charges of the war; that his 
own barons ſhould engage to make him obſerve 
this treaty by force; and in caſe of his violatin 
it, ſhould promiſe to join Philip and Richard 
againſt him ; and that all who had entered into 
confederacy with Richard, ſhould be indemnified. 
Henry, who in moſt treaties had been accuſtomed 
to give law, had now the mortification of ſub- 
mitting to the moſt humiliating terms; the agita- 
tions of his mind were beyond deſcription. But 
how were they increaſed, when he, demanding a 
liſt of the barons to whom pardon was to be ex- 


tended for their connexions with Richard, found 


at the head of them the name of his ſon John, 
who had always been his favourite, whoſe intereſt 
he had ever anxiouſly at heart, and who had, by 
his aſcendency over him, often excited the jealouſy 
of Richard. The unhappy father, already op- 
preſſed with a heavy load of forrows, broke out 
into expreſſions of the utmoſt 1 curſed the 
day in Which he received his miſerable exiſtence; 
and beſtowed upon his children, in bitterneſs. of 
anguiſh, a ma ediction, which he could not be 
prevailed upon to retract, The more his heart 
was ſuſceptive of friendſhip and tender affection, 
the more he reſented the barbarous return which 
his four ſons had made to his paternal care; and 
this finiſhing blow, by depriving him of every 
comfort in life, quite broke his ſpirit, and threw 
him into a fever. es | 
Ihe day after the laſt conference he was carried 
in a- litter to the caſtle of Chinon, and there took 
to his bed. His natural ſon Geoffrey had obtained 
his leave to be abſent when the treaty was ſigned, 
that he might not be witneſs to his father's humi- 
liation; but, being informed of his illneſs, he 
haſtened to Chinon, and finding him ſo exceeding 
weak that he could not fit up in his bed, he gently 
raiſed his drooping head, and ſupported it upon 
his own boſom. Henry fetched a deep ſigh; and 
turning his languid eyes upon him, ſaid, «© My 
deareſt fon, as you have, in all dangers, behaved 
yourſelf moſt dutifully and affectionately to me, 
doing all that the beſt. of ſons could do; fo will I, 
if God permit me to recover from this ſickneſs, 
make ſuch returns to you as the beſt of fathers can 
make, and place you ug the greateſt and moſt 
powerful ſubjects in all my dominions. 
death prevent my fulfilling this intention, may 
God, to whom the recompence of all goodneſs be- 


longs, reward you, for me.” © I have no wiſh,” 


replied the ſon, © but that you may recover and 
be happy.” After theſe words, Geoffrey roſe up; 
and, unable to reſtrain his guſhing tears, left the 
room. But, hearing that no hopes of life re- 
mained, he returned to perform the laſt duties to 
his father, who, awakened from a kind of trance 
by his lamentations, opened his eyes, which had 
been for ſome time cloſed, and knowing him, en- 
deavoured with a faint voice to expreſs his defire, 
that he ſhould obtain the biſhopric of Wincheſter, 


or the archbiſhopric of York. Then taking a ring 


of great value from his finger, gave it to him with 
his laft bleſſing, and ordered that another, which 
was kept in his treaſury as a precious jewel, ſhould 
alſo be delivered to him. After which he ſunk 
down, and in a ſhort time expired, 


But ſhould 


his imperfections. Upon any ſudden proves 


No ſooner had the breath left the body, W. 
was treated with even more indecency than * 
his great grand- facher William the Conquer. ** 
his ſervants, after fifling his wardrobe, ſtripped x 
royal corpſe naked; in which uncomely mann; , 
continued, till one of the pages, leſs brutal 9 18 
the reſt, threw over it a ſhort mantle. Ibe s 1 
day Richard came to ſee the dead body 47 = 
father, and on viewing it was ſtruck with |, AN 
and remorſe; when the attendants, obſervin py by. 
at that very inſtant blood iſſued from the * 6 
and noſtrils of the corpſe, he exclaimed, acco;;,, 
to a vulgar ſuperſtition, that he had bee 8 3 
father's murderer; and expreſſed, though too. 
that his undutiful conduct had brought his ind: 4 
gent parent to an untimely end. = 
Thus died Henry II. on the ſixth of Jul; i 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and the cn. 
fifth of his reign, By his queen Elcanor he by 
five ſons, two of whom only, namely, Richard [1.8 
and John, his youngeſt, ſurvived hin, 1, RR 
Geoffrey, his fourth ſon, left Arthur, ve 
duke of Brittany. He had three daughtes 8 
Maud, married to the duke of Saxony; 11, ! 
wife of Alphonſo, king of Caſtile; and mo 
conſort to William II. ſurnamed the Good, ln WR 
of Sicily, Henry alſo had ſeveral natural chil. 
By the fair Roſamond, daughter of lord (lis: WR 
he had Geoffrey, and William Longe-eſpee, « 
Long-ſword. This lady was his firſt miſtreh u 
the -moſt celebrated beauty in England, RW 
then ; marricd, he might probably. be afraid f 
queen's jealouſy, and ſolicitous io hide his i. WR 
trigue from her knowledge; which he might WM 
ſtill more neceſſary when the was with hint in EE 
land; and this may have given riſe to the rom 
tradition mentioned by Brompton, of his h 
made a kind of labyrinth in his palace of Wal 
ſtock, to conceal his miſtreſs from the ſight ai 
yengeance of his queen; but the tale of her h 
been poiſoned in that place by Eleanor, has ui 
the leaſt foundation in authentic hiſtory. Ri 
her death, ſhe retired to the nunnery of Godftn 
near Oxford, and there died. Henry beſtouiif 
large revenues on the convent ; in return for vid 
he required, that, lamps ſhould be kept perpetul 
burning about the remains of fair Roſamond, v 
were placed near the high altar, in a tomb com 
with ſilk: but under the reign of his ſuc 
Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, commanded them 
taken fron thence, as being unworthy of ſo b 
place; upon which they were removed to 6 
chapter-houſe of the nunnery, 8 inte 
There js a ſtory related of one Morgan, a Mea 
man, provoſt of Beverly, who pretended to & 
natural ſon of Henry, by the lady of a knit 
named Ralph Bloet; but this pretence ſcem i 
have been founded on nothing but the man's oo 
vanity and madneſs. Henry is likewiſe (ail 
have carried on an intrigue with Alice, ſiſter u 
French king, and even to have had a child by xn 
but this ſtory is {till worſe founded than the tor 
It is certain, however, that Richard, to whom 1 
was betrothed; made uſe of this pretence for rech 
to marry that princeſs, 


Charafter of Henry II. 


* 
. 
1 


His one; of a, middle ſtature, yct m 
and well-proportioned: His features, which u 
good, formed a dignity of aſpect; and whe! 
mind was ſerene, .his eyes had a remarkable f 
neſs ; but when, angry, they ſparkled with 148 


4 s —- — rl 4 
nant fire. His paſſionate temper was one ai 4 


4 


he could, not command the firſt emotions c 


rage; though, at other times, he poſſeſſed 
| traordinary degree of judgment aid prod ye 


2 * 
. * 


N E Nin K. on 
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ions, but only broke out into words ; 
gone 3 laſt — and when he was cool, 
became gentle and humane. As his countenance 
s lively, fo his cbnverſation was engaging. He 
= rved almoſt an uninterrupted ſtate of health, 
nk ting corpulency, to which he was inclined, 
an abſtemious diet, and frequent exerciſe, par- 
cularly hunting. He was tenderly compaſſionate 
all perſons in nd. 1 and his _ GOO 
chiefly employed in provi an ample 
a for his l bounty. Beſides what he 
id out in occaſional acts of munificence, ſome of 
hich were extraordinary great, he aſſigned the 
nth part of the proviſions of his houſhold to be 
onſtantly given in daily alms to the poor. His 
eaſures were open to all men of merit; but he 
as particularly liberal in his preſents to ſtrangers 
ho came to vifit his court, as many did, drawn by 
is fame, which was every where high and illuſtrious. 
hen the affairs of his kingdom permitted him to 
njoy leiſure, he had always recourſe to books, or 
he converſation of learned and ingenious men. 
lis palace was a kind of academy, and his table a 
1 where the moſt abſtruſe points of govern- 
nent were diſcuſſed. Nor was his reading of that 
ſeleſs kind which forms the pedant, or a mere 
arned man; to letters he joined crudition ; to 
rudition, knowledge. His affections, as well as 
Wis cnmitics, were warm and durable; and his long 
W-:opcrience of the ingratitude of men, never de- 
troyed the ſociability of his temper. He was ſo 
onſtant in friendſhips, and choſe his miniſters with 
ich diſcretion, that not one of thoſe he principally 
ruſted was ever diſgraced, except Becket, who 
ather quitted than loſt the place he had gaincd in 
jis heart. Thoſe who are moſt ſteady in their at- 
achments, are generally moſt apt to retain their 
verſions; and thoſe whom this prince once hated, 
e could ſeldom be perſuaded to admit again to a 
hare in his favour. Yet, with a generous cle- 
iency, he pardoned rebellions and other offences 
ommitted againſt himſelf. . Some gentlemen of 
is court being accuſed in his 8 of having, 
op 


even 


t the inſtigation of the bi of Worceſter, 
alked of him diſreſpectfully and to his diſhonour, 
ey did not deny the words laid to their charge; 
dut, in excuſe alledged, they were ſpoken when 
liſordered with liquor. On this apology he diſ- 
iſſed them all without any puniſhment, and re- 
ained no unkind ſentiments or reſentment towards 


agnanimity, and. ſuch which is found in few 
princes; who are often more angry at- any liberty 
aken with their perſons, than at an act of high 
caſon againſt their crown. 

He lived with his intimate friends in the moſt 
aly familiarity ; but though he ſported with his 
—_liy, it doth not appear that he ever contami- 
Td himſelf with the low ſociety of buffoons, or 
NT" of thoſe who find acceſs to the leiſure hours 
MP: princes, by miniſtering to their vices, or ſooth- 
I"; thcir follies. 
is favourite diverſion was hunting, in which he 

_ cd the cuſtom of his anceſtors. When not 
ing, or in council, he had always in his hand a 
word, a hunting ſpear, or a bow and arrows. He 
ole by break o day ; purſued the chace till even- 
ng with unabatcd ardour; and when he came 
ome, though all his ſervants were tired with fol- 
1 85 him, he would not ſit down, but was upon 
| 8 ct continually, except at his meals, which he 
0 — y made very ſhort. Even while he was con- 
ung on buſinefs with his miniſters, he ſtood or 


t this infirmity never betrayed him into furious | 
c 


hem or the biſhop. An admirable proof of true | 


walked. From a habit of exerciſe he was ſo inde- 
fatigable, that if occaſion required; he would per- 
form in one day a journcy of three or four to an 
ordinary traveller; by which expedition he fre- 
quently appeared unexpectedly * his enemies, 
diſconcerted the mcaſures that were taken againſt 
him, and cruſhed the firſt motions to rebellion 
or ſedition, even in the moſt diſtant parts of all 
the ſeveral ſtates that were under his government. 
The frequent progreſs he made throughout Eng- 
land, were very beneficial to his people: the execu- 
tion of the laws, the good order of the cities, the 
improvement of agriculture, manufactures and 
trade, being thus under his immediate inſpection. 
He was the foul of his kingdom, pervading every 
part of it, and animating the whole with his active 
preſence. Nor were his cares for the public inter- 
rupted by luxury, or the powers of his mind relaxcd 


or diſordered by exceſs. He was conſtantly ſober, 


and often abſtemious both in cating and drinking ; 
and in his dreſs he affected the utmoſt ſimplicity, 
deſpiſing all ſuperfluous ornaments, that might 
hinder his exerciſe, or evidence an effeminate regard 
to his perſon. | 

His predominant pleaſure was a love of women, 
of hols attractions he was too ſenſible, and too 
deſirous of pleaſing them to the end of his life. 


There are ſeveral inſtances upon record of Henry's 


incontinence, but not of that luſtful kind which 
influenced the eighth King of his name; for 
in his love for | 5+ as or any other lady, 
there was no other weakneſs or criminality, than 
what was inſeparable from the paſſion itſcli, irregu- 
larly indulged. Nor was he laviſh in beſtowing 
either honours or riches on their relations, or de- 
2 No worthleſs man ever roſe to power 
y their favour ; nor worthy man ever incurred diſ- 
grace at court by their malice. Henry was indeed 
too often a loyer ; but he was always a king. 

It was a happy circumſtance to Henry's govern- 
ment, that his dominions in Britain, and thoſe on 
the continent, were nearly equal in value. The 
fortunate ſeizure of William, king of Scotland, 
with the acts of ſubmiſſion and homage he entercd 
into, ſecured Henry from all — 4 troubles ; 
but it was not ſo with regard to his dominions on 
the continent, , There he had powerful rivals, 
who improved the diſcontents of his fons and ſub- 
jects, and at laſt proved too ſtrong for him to 
ſubdue. This occaſioned a great difference in his 

licy reſpecting both people. In proportion as 

is French ſubjects were mutinous and rebellious, 
the Engliſh were relieved and encouraged. Henry 
ſoon reaped the happy fruits of this conduct, and 
what at firſt ſprung from neceſſity, flowed at laſt 
from choice. He well knew that in ſeveral pre- 
ceding reigns, thoſe periods were alone proſperous 
and eaſy to the government, in which the rights of 
the people were conſulted. His own experience 
confirmed this obſervation; nor could he have been 
able to maintain his ground againſt the intrigucs of 
his queen, the rebellion of his ſons, and the per- 
fidious ſtratagems of the crafty Philip, had it not 
been for the ſupport of England, reconciled to his 


2 by his acts in favour of public liberty; 


o that it was owing to Henry's good ſenſe, and the 


circumſtances of the times, that Engliſh freedom 


once more reared its head, during this reign. 
Upon the whole, Henry II. was poſſeſſed of every 
accompliſhment, both of body and mind, that could 
fit him for the high ſtation in which he was placed, 
and may juſtly be ranked among the moſt illuſtri- 
ous monarchs that ever fat upon the Engliſh 


throne. 
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T I. 


His coronation attended with an inbuman maſſacre of the Jews — His Preparations ard expedients, by which þ 
raiſed money for the Cruſade—Sets out for the Holy Land with Philip king of France His principal lranſa, 


tions and exploits in the courſe of that expedition—On his return to | 
by whom be is kept for ſome time a cloſe priſoner, and, then delivered to the emperor, Henry VI. who not mh 


Pos M4 falls into the hands of Ie 


J 


threw him into a dungeon, but loaded him with irons — Recovers his liberty, upon paying a ranſom of one hy, 
dred thouſand marks, about two hundred thouſand pounds of our preſent money— Diſorders in England durin 
bis abſence—Upon his arrival there is crowned a ſecond lime at Winchefler— A war with France — I be may, 


of bis death and character. 


A. D. 1189. rr on account of his 


ſingular fortitude, obtained the 
ſurname of Coeur de Lion, or lion's heart. At the 
time of his father's deceaſe, he was in France ; 
where yg concluded a peace with Philip, he 
repaired to Rouen, and was inveſted with the ducal 
crown of Normandy ; after which he paſſed over 
to England, and was crowned, without oppoſition, 


on the third of December, at Weſtminſter. His 


contrition for his undutiful behaviour to his father | 


was ſo ſincere, as to influence him after his ſuc- 
ceſhon, in the choice of his miniſters and ſervants. 
Thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his unnatural re- 
bellion, inſtead of being raiſed to the poſts of ho- 
nour they expected, had the mortification to find 
they were hated and deſpiſed ; while his father's 
faithful miniſters, who had expoſed all the baſe ex- 
ploits of his ſons, were received with open arms, 
and continued in the offices they had with honour 
diſcharged for their former maſter, One of his 
firſt acts of regal power, was releaſing Eleanor, 
queen dowager, from her confinement, and in- 
truſted her with the government of England during 
his abſence. He remembered not the unnatural 

art ſhe had acted in _ children againſt their 
indulgent parent, and ſacrificing the lives of thou- 
ſands at the altar of jealouſy. _ 

His bounty to his brother John was profuſe. 
Beſides confirming him in the poſſeſſion of four 
thouſand marks a year, beſtowing on him the 
county of Montagne in Normandy, and marrying 
Him to Aviſa, daughter of the earl of Glouceſter, 
he conferted on him the whole eſtate of William 
Peverell, which had eſcheated to the crown; he alſo 
delivered to him ſeven earldoms, and even put him 
in poſſeſſion 'of eight caſtles, with all the honours 
annexed to them. 

Richard, fince his arrival in England, had gene- 
rally reſided at Wincheſter; but in the beginning 
of December he ſet out for London, in order to 
be crowned. The ceremony vas performed by 
Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and celebrated 
with great magnificence ; but the zeal of the people 
againſt infidels, which was excited by the king's in- 
tended cruſade, broke out in a very remarkable 
and cruel manner en the day of his coronation. 
The Jews on account of their religion, were beheld 
with little leſs indignation than the Mahometans. 
"They had amaſſed great riches, by lending money 
on exorbitant intereſt, Richard well knowing the 
diſpoſition of his ſubjects towards the Jews, pub- 
liſned a proclamation, prohibiting their appearance 
at the- coronation; but fome of them bringing him 
large preſents from their nation, eſis in con- 
ſequence of that merit, to approach the hall in 
which he dined; and being diſcovered, were ex- 
poſed to the inſults of the populace, who took this 
opportunity, under cover of the king's edict, for 
- venting their reſentment againſt them. They were 
obliged to fly; the people purſued them;. and a 
rumour was immediately circulated, that the king 
had iſſued orders t) maſlacre all the Hebrews. The 
report was fo pleaſing to the vulgar prejudices, 
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killed the owners ; 


that the ſuppoſed command was executed in an in. 
ſtant on all who had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of their cruel murderers. Thoſe who (tai 
at home were expoſed to equal danger: the poyy. 
lace, inſtigated by rapacity and zeal, broke iny 
their houſes, which they plundered, after having 
where the Jews barricade 
their doors, and defended their property, the rabble 
ſet fire to the houſes, and made their way through 
the flames to commit their deteſtable acts of Pillage, 
and to gratify their thirſt for blood. The licen. 
tiouſneſs of the mob in London, which the iv 
power could with difficulty reſtrain, continued, thei 
outrages to an alarming degree : the houſes of rich 
citizens, though Chriſtians, were next attacked ani 
plundered ; till wearineſs and fatiety at laſt puta 
end to the riot, ſo horrible, and inconſiſtent with 
humanity : yet Glanville, the juſticiary, when en. 
powered by the king to find out the authors d 
theſe crimes, fo many conſiderable citizens werein. 
volved in the guilt, that it was thought moſt pu- 
dent to drop the proſecution, and very few ſuffer 
on this occaſion. Nor did the diforders ſtop x 
London. The inhabitants of other citics of Eng. 
land, hearing of this ſlaughter of the Jews, imitated 
the barbarous example. In York, five hundred d 


thoſe people, who had retired into the caſtle i F- 


ſafety, finding themſelves unable to defend it, mu. 
dered their wives and children, caſt the dead bodies 
over the walls, and then ſetting fire to the built: 
ings, periſhed in the flames. The gentry in the 
neighbourhood, who were all 4 the Jews 
ran to the cathedral where the bonds were kept, 
and made a ſolemn bonfire of thoſe papers. The 
king did all in his power to manifeſt his diſpleaſur 
againſt the authors of this inhuman tragedy. H 
publiſhed an edict, ſtrictly forbidding any inſultu 
be offered to the Jews, whom he declarcd tot 
under his immediate protection. 


Richard had taken the croſs from the hands d 


the archbiſhop of Tours, and was now determine 
to make an expedition to the 
He was indeed more a ſoldier than a devotec ; and 


to gratify his paſſion for military glory, and gate E 
laurels in the field of Paleſtine, he ſcrupled not u 


ſacrifice at once the intereſt of his crown, and it 
welfare of his pcople. 


money to defray neceſſary expences. His father 
treaſures amounted to above a hundred thoufanl 


marks, and he reſolved to augment that ſum 9 
every expedient, however pernicious it might be v Wn 


his ſubjects or himſelf. The biſhop of Ely dia 
without will, he confiſcated his eſtate, which v3 
very conſiderable. He put to ſale the manors u 


revenues of the crown; and even - diſpoſed of is 7 * 
great ſeal to William Longchamp, his prime m 


niſter. Ralph de Glanville, chief juſticiary, ex 
tulated with him on theſe proceedings, as derogalch 


to his own dignity, and oppreſſive to his ſubj«** nn 
The king replied, “ That he would ſell the h wo 


of London itſelf, if he could find a purchaſ 
This anſwer ſhocked the upright juſticiary. 
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His whole attention vv Wl 
now engroſſed in forming ſchemes for raum 
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| his country, and remonſtrated 
— king on the conſequences that muſt 
of — precipitate meaſures. But Richard ſo 
I reſented the liberty taken by his juſticiary, 
; 5 deprived him of his office, and committed 
pr he en, and he was obliged to purchaſe his 
| 4 at the price of fifteen thouſand pounds. 
n hich he ſold the poſt of juſticiary to the 
W | of Durham for a thouſand marks; and the 
= relate bought the earldom of Northumber- 
4 or his life. Many of thoſe who were en- 
ed to join the cruſade, having re nted of their 
w, purchaſed the liberty of violating it: and 
chard, who was in leſs need of men than money, 
+hoſe conditions, having obtained a bull from pop 
ement, diſpenſed with their attendance. So negli- 
nt was he of the future intereſt and honour of the 
wn of England, that he ſold the vaſſalage of Scot- 
d, together with the fortreſſes of Roxborough and 
-wick, for ſo ſmall a ſum as ten thouſand marks, 
d agreed to accept the homage of the king of Scot- 
d, merely for the territories that prince held in 
gland. All ranks and ſtations among the Eng- 
\ were indeed oppreſſed by numerous exactions. 
ices of inquiſition into the behaviourof magiſtrates 
re erected, not for reformation but oppreſſion. 
e innocent and guilty ſuffered in common, and 
thing but paying large ſums into the King's 
ffers, gave ſafety to the one or indemnity to the 
er. Such were the arts by which this brave, 
ated, and worſe judging prince, reduced the 


people, and proſtituted the juſtice of his coun- 
merely to procure a temporary ſupply, for ſa- 
fying his unbounded vanity. 

Yet, ithotigh Richard thus ſacrificed every conſi- 
ration to the ſuppoſed ſucceſs of a romantic en- 
rize, his conduct had ſo little the appcarance of 
| ſanctity, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, who 
dn the merit of being a zealous preacher4or the 
ſade, had acquired the privilege of ſpeaking 
We boldeſt truths, adviſed him to get rid of his 
Wide, avarice, and voluptuouſneſs, which he termed 
king's favourite daughters. You adviſe well,” 
plied Richard, « and F diſpoſe of the firſt to the 


third to my prelates.” 

Richard's next care was to provide for the ad- 
niſtration of public affairs during his abſence; 
ſettling of which, he purſued the dictates of his 
n caprice, without conſulting his council, and 
inſt the ſenſe of the whole nation; leaving 
$ | 2 biſhop of Durham, and Longchamp, biſhop 
h, regents of the kingdom. Ihe latter was a 
drman, of mean birth, who by art and addreſs 
inſinuated himſelf into his favour. He had 
ore created him chancellor, and now engaged 
pope to inveſt him with legatine authority, that 
th the civil and eccleſiaſtical power being cen- 
ed in him, he might be the better able to ſecure 
public . 44 Four of the principal 
ons wcre appointed their aſſiſtants and coun- 

ors in the adminiſtration. 
Having thus provided for the ſafety 
of his kingdom, Richatd paſſed over 
the continent, and had an interview with Philip 
Gue de St. Remi, in order to ſettle finally the 
WE-/urcs during the whole expedition. Here they 
onted the firſt place of their rendezvous to be 


D. 1190. 


the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Bur- 


ndy. Here alſo the two kings ſwore mutually 

mUnamn an uninterrupted peace, pledged their 
not to invade each other's dominions duri 

crulade, exchanged the oaths of their princi 


I dility to the ſame effect, and ſubjected themſelves 
WT moſt ſolemn manner, to the penalty of inter- 
and excommunications, if they ever violated 
religious engagement. And it was determined, 


order to prevent the calamitics which hitherto 
* . 0. 10. 


4 


trimony of the crown, exhauſted the ſubſtance of 


the throne of Sicily. 


mplars, of the ſecond to the Benedictines, and of 


{ towa, and entered 


attended all the cruſades, to conduct their armies 
to Paleſtine by ſca, that by means of their naval 
power, they might open a communication with 
their own ſtates, and all the weſtern ports of Europe. 
Every thing being thus ſettled, Richard, after re- 
cciving the pilgrim's ſtaff at Tours, repaired to Ve- 
zelay, where, being joined by the king of France, 
they reviewed their forces, amounting to one hun- 
dred thouſand men. 

The two armies now ſeparated, Philip taking the 
road to Genoa, and Richard that of Marſcilles, their 
reſpective fleets having received inſtructions to 
rendezvous at thoſe parts; Richard waited eight 
days at Marſeilles, when his flect not arriving, he 
hired twenty gallies, on board of which he embarked 
for Meſſina in Sicily, leaving orders for the whole 
fleet to follow him with all expedition. This order 
was punctually obeyed ; the flett arrived ſafe at 


| Meſſina, where they found the king of France with 


his whole navy, ready to join them; and at this 
place they ſtaid all the winter. During this in- 
terval of time thoſe feuds and animoſities firſt broke 
out, which ultimately defeated the principal deſign 
of the expedition. It was not indeed reaſonable to 
expect, that two kings, competitors in power, and 
rivals in honour, would long continue to act in 
concert, and ſacrifice their own paſſions to the in- 
tereſt of the cruſade. Could this have been ex- 
pected, the intention would have been anſwered, 
and the Holy Land entirely recovered from the in- 
fidels. But the torch of diſcord was lighted up 
by the hand of jealouſy. Philip could not behold, 
without envy, the forces of his rival in glory fo 
much ſuperior to his own ; the power of Richard 
filled the breaſt of Philip with malignity ; who be- 
ing politic and deceitful, did not fail to take every 
advantage againſt him; and thus that harmony, 
which was neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their under. 
taking, was entirely broken. 

William II. the laſt king of Sicily and Naples, 
had married Jane, Richard's ſiſter; but he dyin 
without iſſue, Tancred, his natural brother, ſciz 
Tancred having put the 
queen dowager, Richard's ſiſter, into confinement, 
and. refuſed to put her in 2 of her money 
and effects, to which ſhe claimed a right on the 
part of her huſband, her brother Richard demanded 
the reſtoration of both with her liberty. Tancred 
complied immediately with the laſt demand, and 
the lady was ſent from Palermo to Richard, with 
a very ſplendid convoy. He alſo concluded an 
alliance with Richard, who agreed that his nephew, 
Arthur, the young duke of Brittany, ſhould marry 
one of Tancred's daughters. 

But before theſe terms of friendſhip were ſettled, 
Richard, jealous both of Tancred and the inhabi- 
tants of Meſſina, took up his quarters in the 
ſuburbs, and having ſeized a ſmall fort which com- 
manded the harbour, kept himſelf upon his guard 
againſt any pry. The citizens taking umbrage 
at this, mutual inſults and attacks paſſed between 
them and the Engliſh. Philip, whoſe troops were 

uartered in the city, had a conference with 
Richard, to accommodate the quarrel. But while 
the two kings, who met in the fields, were engaged 
in diſcourſe on this ſubject, a body of Sicilians ap- 

red to be drawing towards them ; upon which 
chard, with a body of his troops puſhed forward, 


in order to enquire into the reaſon of this extraor- 
dinary movement. The Engliſh wanting only a 


pre*cnce for ing them, drove them into the 

| with them at the gates; Richard 
made uſe of his authority to prevent their plunder- 
ing the defenceleſs inhabitants ; but in token of 


his victory, or in order to humble them, he com- 


manded the ſtandard of England to be erected on 
the wall. Philip, conſidering the city as his head 
quarters, ordered his troops to, pull down the co- 


lours: but Richard ſent to let him know, that though 
2 e 
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he himſelf was willing to remove the cauſe of 
offence, he would not permit it to be done by 
others; and if the French king attempred ſuch an 
inſult, it would be attended with an effuſion of blood. 
Philip ſatisfied with this kind of haughty ſub- 
miſſion, recalled his orders, and the difference, in 
appearance, was accommodated, though the re- 
mains of rancour and jealouſy {till ſubſiſted in their 
breaſts. 

The Sicilian prince was ſoon ſenſible, that he 
could not hope for ſafety, only by ſubmitting to all 
Richard's demands; and el agreed to pay to 
Richard twenty thouſand ounces of gold, for his 
ſiſter's dower, and twenty thouſand more for his 
acquittance of all his claim to tlie moveables left 
by the late king. It is to be obſerved, that Lan- 
cred was at this very time, under apprehenſions of 
an invaſion from the Saracens, and from the coaſt 
of Italy. This perhaps diſpoſed him the more 
readily to pay down ſuch exorbitant ſums; but 
he received another valuable conſideration ; for 
he not only procured the king of England to be- 
come guarantee for the poſſeſſion of his throne, | 

- but alſo the oath of all his nobility, who engaged 
that Richard ſhould defend him, with all his 
forces, againſt the attacks of his enemies. This 
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ſtipulation not being agreeable to Philip, it was 
now propoſed by the two monarchs, to obviate 
future contentions by a ſolemn treaty, which when 
brought upon the carpet, inſtead of bringing 
matters to an amicable concluſion, became the 
occafion of new diſputes. In one of theſe, the ho- 
nour of Philip's family was deeply concerned. 
Richard when only heir to the crown, had inſiſted 
on his being allowed to marry Alice of France; but 
after his having aſcended the throne, he no longer 
mentioned that alliance, and was now preparing to 
eſpouſe Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of 
Navarre, with whom he became enamoured, during 
his ſtay in Guienne; and queen Eleanor was daily | 
expected to arrive at Meſſina with. that princeſs. | 
When Philip therefore renewed his application for 
marrying his ſiſter Alice, Richard gave him an ab- 
ſolute refuſal. Tancred, who wi for his own ! 
ſecurity to inflame their mutual hatred, employed 
an artifice that might have been attended with fatal 
conſequences. He ſhewed Richard a letter, ſigned ' 
by the French King, and delivered to him, 'as he 
pretended, by the duke of Burgundy; wherein Philip 
deſired Tancred to fall upo the quarters of che 
Engliſh; and promiſed to aſſiſt in putting them to 
the ſword. The unwary Richard gave credit to 
the information; but complained of this treachery 
to Philip, who denied the letter, and charged Tan- 
cred with forgery and falſchood; on which Richard 
was, or pretended to be, ,entirely ſatisſied. j 
A. D. 1161, „In the beginning of February, 
119. Richard received an account; that his 
mother and the princeſs Berengaria, were arrived at 
Naples; upon which he fent; his gallies to attend 
— bring them to Meſſina. Philip convinced of 
infidelity of Alice, permitted Richard to give 
his hand to Berengaria; and having ſettled all other 


controverſies with the king of England, that monarch 


by the valiant exploits of the former. Howe, 


ture, but not till he had obtained from hin «Wl 
. Jemn vou, that he would not invade his terra 


to the pope of the ill-treatment he had rere 


ſet fail for the Holy Land, Having for ſome time 
been inceſſantly importuned by the Chriſtians, who 
were carrying on the ſiege of Acre: { 

Richard waited ſome time for the arrival of his 
mother and Berengaria; when they joined him every 
thing was prepa.cd with the utmoſt expedition for 
their departure. Queen Eleanor returned to Eng- 
land,; but Berengaria and his ſiſter, the queen 


dovager of Sicily, attended him on the expedition. 


The large ſums received from Tanered, enabled 
Richard to make great additions to his fleet, which 
now confiſted of one hundred and fifty fail of 
large ' ſhips, and fifty three well armed gallics. 
This flcet, on leaving the port of Meſſina, met with 


| 0 F 
a violent tempeſt ; and the ſquadron in which 
two princeſſes were embarked, was, on the tuch 
of April, drove on the coaſt of Cyprus, and (,. 
of the veſſels were wrecked near Limiſſo in 2 
iſland.” Iſaac, governor of Cyprus, vho |, 
aſſumed the pompous title of emperor, plung, 2 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, — — the — 
and paſſengers, and even refuſed to alloy 1 | 
princeſſes liberty, notwithſtanding their dangers, . 
ſituation, to enter the harbour of Limiſſo. Richay Mp 
enraged at hearing this cruel tranſaction, i, . 
diately came to their relief. He diſcmbarkeyj MM... 
troops, defeated Iſaac, who oppoſed his land, WAR 
entered Limiſſo by ſtorm, and having the next hy 1 
obtained a ſecond victory, obliged Iſaac to fue. = 
der at diſcretion, and placed governors over 4, - 4 
whole iſland. Here the king married Bercng;, AR 
who inſtantly embarking, took with her I Tre 
daughter, a dangerous rival, who was though; , hci 


have ſeduced the affections: of her huſband. 1 
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common cauſe ; and theſe princes ſharing in h —_ | 


honour and danger of every attack, gave hopes dd: PP 
final victory over the infidels. Extraordinary a uin 
of valour were performed, by the emulation beryes on 
theſe rival kings; but Richard, animated u in 


a more precipitant courage, drew to himſc!/ ;. e:; 
Fencral attention, and acquired a prodigious md 
tation. This diſtinguiſhed courage in the kin, Wn 
England, raiſed a flame of jealouſy in the bret 

Philip, who now conſidered himſelf as totally ech eo 


notwithſtanding the variance between Richard n 
Philip, as the length of the ſiege had reduced the %. 
racen garriſon to the laſt extremity, they ſurrender! 
themſelves priſoners; and in return for their liv, 
agreed to reſtore all the Chriſtian! captives. Ile! 
this long ſiege, reſembling in ſome particulars, tz Wl 

of Troy, ' which” had engaged the attention «Wn m 
Europe and Aſia, was at laſt brought to a peru _ - 
after the loſs of three hundred thouſand Chriſtian, ec 
Ihe city having ſurrendered, was, agreeable n 
the determination of arbitrators, divided be 
the two kings. Philip now expreſſed a den = 
returning home. Richard conſented to his de: s 


nor ſuffer them to be invaded by others, during "RE ©) 
abſence. The future behaviour of Philip pi 

evinced, what-confidence ſhould be placed in a π . 
who had already. been guilty of ſo many inſtances ae 
perfidy. On his return through Italy, he comp] 


from Richard, whoſe intolerable inſolence, h 


ledged, was the cauſe of his returning tron "ln 
cruſade; at the ſame time begging abſolution "ee 


his holineſs, from the vow he had made, in ori 
afford him an opportunity of avenging hin 
the injuries he had received. The pope ab 
him from his oath in quitring the cruſade, "nn 
ſtrictly enjoined him not to invade Richard's 
tories. A number of pilgrims ſoon followed _ 
example of Philip, ſo that to Richard v3 "nul 
the whole charge of proſecuting the war, v1 - . 
did with unremitting ardour. 1 

The cruſaders now under Richard's cc 
reſolved to open the campaign, by attempt wy 


ſiege of Aſcalon, in order to prepare the ns : 
<# | : l . on" a 
that of Jeruſalem'; and with a view of gau ai. 


better ſupply of proviſions, marched along "nn 
coaſt of. Joppa. - Saladin, in order to im 
their paſſage, encamped in the road with 21 "wn 
of three hundred thouſand men; and ary 9 
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reateſt battles which any age 
5 f he right wing of the Chriſtian 
bf was commanded by James d'Aveſnes ; the 
bf bs the duke of Burgundy.' Saladin had con- 
ealed part of his troops on the right behind ſome 
ills which covered them from the ſight of the 
briſtians. On this body of reſerve he placed his 
reateſt hopes of victory; and therefore, without 
Itering his poſition, waited the attack of the ene- 


if ny, who began the action with their right wing. 
3 , 


acens ſupported the ſhock with great reſo- 

| — 1 by = ſuperiority of their numbers, 
ut that body into great diſorder. Their leader, 
ames d'Aveſnes was flain, in endeavouring to 
illy his broken troops, and lead them once more 
gainſt the infidels. The duke of Burgundy, at 
be head of the left wing, made a furious charge 
pon the right of the enemy, who, agreeable to 
eir orders, reircated as they fought ; whereby the 

Ike was deceived, and followed them to a conſi- 


—_— bc diſtance from the main body of the army. 
above ty RR 


an arms 


daladin perceiving this, ordered the ambuſh be- 
ind the hills to move forward. Theſe troops, 
urrounding the duke's forces, made a dreadtul 
aughter. The fate of the Chriſtian army now 


I Jepended on Richard. He had bcen very ſucceſsful 


n his attacks, and had Ng" hr the troops that 
ppoſed him to retreat in diſorder. He was pur- 


uing them when informed of the dangerous fitua- | 


jon of the two wings. Upon which, marching 


imediately to the duke of Burgundy's aſliſtance, 
e fell upon the victorious troops of Saladin with 


ch impetuoſity, that he ſoon wreſted from them 


ie palm of victory which they thought to have 
cured. Richard, on this occaſion, performed the 
noſt aſtoniſhing acts of valour; and thoſe who 
defore were filled with envy, were now ſtruck with 
miration. One of the Saracen generals, re- 
narkable for his ſtrength and agility, ſceing the 
onders which Richard performed, thought by 
e conqueſt of ſuch a warrior to grace his arms. 
le thereſore ſpurred his horſe, and —— againſt 
e brave Engliſh monarch. So diſtinguiſhed a 
mbat drew the attention of both armies ; as the 
vent, had the king been vanquiſhed, muſt have 
ecided the fate of the day; but Richard, after 
aving received a ſtroke from the infidel, aimed a 
low with ſuch force that it divided his head from 
is body, and falling aſlant, took away part of the 
racen's ſhoulder. 'The battle was tow renewed 
ith more fury than before; it ſeemed to be con- 
acted to the ſpot where Richard fought in perſon; 
ery ſword was aimed, every. weapon directed, 
ther to deſtroy or protect him. The brave earl of 
iceſter loſt his liberty, fighting at the ſide of his 
paſter, by whom he was generouſly reſcued at the 
ard of his own. Saladin was obliged to re- 


force his right wing with part of his victorious 


oops from the left; this motion gave the right 
ing of the Chriſtians time to recover themſelves; 
ho, finding the oppoſition they had before met 
th to grow weaker, they recovered new vigour, 
d quickly rallied; then falling with the utmoſt 
ry on the Saracen troops that oppoſcd them, they 
newed the action with ſurprizing intrepidity, and 
length forced them to ſeek their ſafety in a pre- 
Pitate flight. Richard ſtill maintained the battle 
lpite of the vaſt ſuperiority of the enemy ; though 
& horſe was ready to ſink under him, and he him 
f almoſt fainting with fatigue, rather by the 
dus he had given, than by thoſe he had received. 
e was, however, in danger of being overpowered 

numbers, had not his right wing, meeting with 

tarther oppoſition, advanced to his afliſfance. 


pding themſelves attacked by a body of freſh | 


ces, the Saracens began to give way; nor was 


in the power of Saladin, though he exerted him- 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity — 


fortitude, to rally 


them. The Chriſtians, taking advantage of their 


diſorder, preſſed them with ſo much vigour that 
they betook themſelves to flight. Above fifty 
thouſand of the infidels were left dead on the field 
of battle. | | | 

This complete victory ſtruck the Saracens with a 
panic: they abandoned the maritime cities of Aſ- 
calon and Cæſaria, after demoliſhing the fortifica- 
tions, which, with ſome other places, fell into the 
hands of the Chriſtians. Richard marched directly 
to Joppa, where he ſtaid ſome time to repair the 
fortifications, that if he ſhould be obliged to retreat, 
he might have. a ſecure port to embark his forces 
for Europe. While he continued at this place, he 
frequently amuſed hiniſelf with hunting in the 
neighbourhood, attended only by a few of his in- 
timate friends. As he was one day returning from 
the chace, with only ſix perſons in his train, he 
alighted from his horſc, laid himſelf down under a 
tree, and fell aſleep. He was, however, ſoon 
diſturbed, by the approach of a ſmall party of 
Saracen horſe paſſing by the place. Richard im- 
mediately, as they were few in numbers, purſued 
them; till he was artfully drawn in o an ambuſ- 
cade, and ſurrounded by a ſquadron of horſe. He 
defended himſelf for a conſiderable time with great 
bravery, without the leaſt thought of retreating, 


| notwithſtanding the prodigious diſparity of num- 


bers. But even the valour of Richard would have 
been exerted 1n vain, had not one of his attendants, 
by a remarkable 2 of mind, ſaved him from 
the unpending danger. Four of his attendants 
were ſlain ; when William Deſpreaux, his only ſur- 
viving friend, cried out in the Saracen. tongue, 
« Hold! I am the king of England !” Every eye 
of his aſſailants was now turned to Deſpreaux; 
and thoſe who were engaged with Richard imme- 
diately left him, that they might ſhare in the glory 
of taking priſoner the perſon, whom they imagined 
to be the Engliſh monarch. This counter-ſtrata- 

em afforded Richard an opportunity of eſcaping, 
— — did not diſcover himſelf till he came 
before Sale din; when, falling at his fect, he, with 
tears of jc, confeſſed the deception he had made 
uſe of to ſave his maſter. Saladin commended his 
fidelity, and treated him with great reſpect ; but 
ſenſible that Richard would never ſuffer a perſon, 
who had ſo ſignally aſſiſted him, to remain in con- 
finement, demanded ten emirs in exchange for ſo 
faithful a ſervant. 

Having put Joppa in a ſtate of defence, Richard 
advanced within ſight of Jeruſalem, the grand ob- 
ject of the . Saladin, determined to 

revent, if poſſible, this famous city from falling 
into his hands, drew up his army on the plains of 
Rama to oppoſe his paſſage. A ſecond battle en- 
ſued, and Richard was again victorious. Nothing 
now prevented his attacking the place, but the 
crafty advice of the knights Templars, who, being 
in the intereſt of Philip, perſuaded the Englith 
monarch to lay aſide his attempt againſt Jeruſalem 
till the enfuing {pring. Richard, who was more of 
a warrior than a politician, without ſuſpecting the 
motive of the knights, who were envious of the 
glory he would obtain by the conquelt of the Hol 
City, followed their advice; and marching to Af- 
calon, repaired the fortifications which Saladin's 
forces had demoliſhed. . | 

The diſpute between Guy de Lu- 
ſignan —4 Conrade, with regard to A. P. 1792. 
the crown of Jeruſalem, was now renewed ; and 
the duke of Burgundy refuſed to act any longer in 
conjunction with the Engliſh. The French troops, 
retiring into places of ſafety, paſſed their time in 
luxury and indolence. Deſirous of making himſelf 
maſter of Jeruſalem, Richard put an end to the 
diſpute by declaring in favour of Conrade, and ap- 
pointing him King of Jeruſalem. But at the ſame 

dime 
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time he indemnified Guy for the loſs of a nominal, 
by preſenting him with a real crown. He beſtowed 
upon him the kingdom of Cyprus. Pleaſed with 
having obtained the honour he had ſo long deſired, 


Conrade, who was now at Tyre, made preparations 


for joining the Chriſtian atmy at Aſcalon. But 
before he could embark, he was ſtabbed in the 
ſtreets of that city by two aſſaſſins, ſent for that 
purpoſe by a Saracen prince, known by the name 
of The old man of the mountains. The ſubjects 
of that chief eſteemed affaſhnation meritorious, 
when ſanctified by his mandate: they courted 
death, were 1t even in the extremities of Europe, 
in the execution of his orders. The Old Man juſ- 
tified his cruel proceeding, in a letter he wrote to 
the duke of Auſtria ſome time after; declaring, 
that the marquis fell by the poniards of his ſoldiers, 
in revenge for his having put to death one of his 
merchants, whoſe ſhip was forced into Tyre by a 
ſtorm. 

The death of Conrade proved a freſh obſtruction 
to the progreſs of the Chriſtian army; but his 
widow ſoon after marrying Henry, count of Cham- 

agne, that nobleman was, in her right, declared 
Like of Jeruſalem ; and at his intreatics the French 
conſented to join the army of Richard,” who imme- 
diately marched to attack the capital of Paleſtine. 
But when Richard thought of putting a glorious 
period to the expedition, his hqpes were rendered 
abortive by divitions among the leaders of the con- 
federate army. The duke of Burgundy drew oft 
his forces, and marched directly to Tyre. The 
duke of Auſtria followed the example of the French 
general: he abandoned the king of England, when 
tortune held up in his view the palm of victory, 
and when the 22 ſnut up within the walls of 
Jeruſalem, trembled for their liberty. Richard 
now ſaw all his hopes of future — cut down. 
It would have been folly in extreme for him to 
have beſicged a city famous for its ſtrength, eſpe- 
cially as Saladin, at the head of a numerous army, 
hovered on the mountains, ready to fall upon the 
maritime places the moment they ſhould be de- 
ſerted by the Chriſtians. The Engliſh monarch 
was therefore obliged to abandon the enterprize, 
and accordingly marched his army to Acre. But 
he had ſcarcely 
before advice arrived that Saladin had taken Joppa, 
and was preſſing the ſiege of the caſtle with ſo much 
furv, that the garriſon muſt ſurrender unleſs ſpeedily 
relieved. Richard, who never abandoned his ſol- 
diers in diſtreſs, ordered his army to the relief of 
Joppa; while he himſelf, at the head of a ſmall 
body of choſen troops embarked at Acre, and 
reached Joppa ſome time before the main body of 
his armv. The name of Richard was terrible to 
the infidels ; he fell on the beſiegers with ſuch irre- 
ſiſtable fury, that they abandoned the enterprize 
with precipitation, and retreated to the neighbour- 
ing mountains. 

But it was impoſſible for this gallant hero, with 
only a handful of followers, compared with the 
numerous armies of Saladin, to gratify the darling 
paſſion of his ſoul, by taking Jeruſalem ; eſpecially 
when he had the mortification to find, that the 
enthuſiaſtic ardour of the cruſaders was abated, 
and that their long abſence from home, fatigue, 
want, and the variety of incidents attendant on 
war, rendered all but himſelf defirous of returning 
to their own country. Richard, therefore, wha 
was no ſtranger to their wiſhes, concluded a truce 
with Saladin; by which it was agreed that Acre, 
Joppa, with fome other ſea-port towns, ſhould 
remain in the hands of the Chriſtians; and that 
pilgrims, withour the leaſt moleſtation, ſhould have 
free liberty to viſit the holy ſepulchre, and that all 
of their religion ſhould be allowed to trade in any 
part of the ſultan's dominions. This truce was 


reached the environs of that eity, 


a. 


realm. 


night's entertainment only, than could be 


ſuperſtitiouſly concluded for three years, the 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hq, 
Shortly after the concluſion of this truce, the h. 
mane and brave Saladin died. Before he exping 
he ordered his winding ſhect to be carried ,, 
ſtandard through every ſtreet of the city; h. 
a crier went before, and proclaimed with a 1g, 
voice, * This is all that remains to the yyigy, 
Saladin, the conqueror of the eaſt.” By his AM 
will he left large charities, to be diſtributed toe 
oor of every denomination, without diſtinction ; WA 
ew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. 

As Richard had now no buſineſs of important: 
to detain him, the intelligence he received of 
intrigues of the =P of France, and his brothe 
John, made him haſten to Europe. Not thinking 
it ſafe to paſs through France, he failed for Italy, 
but being ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, he, on hi 
landing, put on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, in or 
to travel unobſerved through Germany. Being 
purſued by the governor of Iſtria, he was oblige 
to leave the direct road to England, and paſs h 
Vienna; where, being betrayed by his expency 
and liberalities, more ſuited to a monarch than: 
pilgrim, he was arreſted on the twentieth of .. 
cember at Gynacia, by order of Leopold dukes 
Auſtria, whom this great monarch had inſulted x 
the ſiege of Acre; and that duke, ſtimulated by 
his revenge, kept him for ſome time a cloſe pr. 
ſoner, and then baſely delivered him to Henry], 
his inveterate enemy, who not only threw him in 
a dungeon, but loaded him with irons. 

It might be thought very unpolite, and appen 
affectedly ſingular, nay, our prudence might h, 
perhaps, called in queſtion, if we viſited, or co. 
tinued long, even with a king of England, ub 
confined by a concurrence of unfortunate event, 
in a loathſome priſon, in a dungeon too, and d. 
tirely at the mercy of his ungenerous enemics; Wl 
indeed, we are a little better acquainted with the 
world to be guilty of ſuch an abſurdity, and u 
diſcover fo little inexperience, as to affociate with: 
wretch loaded with chains, and covered with mil 
fortunes. We ſhall therefore follow the cxampl: 
of men much more wiſe, learned, and pious, tha 
we pretend to be; and, leaving Richard to ſtrugy WW 
with his hard fate as well as he can, paſs over in» 
England, and enquire what tranſactions happenci 
there, during the King's abſence in the Ho 
Land. = 
When queen Eleanor conducted the princes W 
Berengaria to Meſſina, the gave her ſon a faith 
account of the ſtate of affairs in England. Ti 
kingdom was involved in much confuſion by N 
lian Longchamp, bithop of Ely, guardian of 
This imperious. prelate, though of me 
extraction, diſdaining to have a colleague of qu 
authority, had committed Hugh, biſhop of Dura 
to priſon, and governed the nation by his ſole - 
thority. He exerciſed all the ſtate of a deſpor 9 
monarch. His oppreſſive meaſures were unbound Wl 
Both clergy and laity were ſtripped of their ha- 
ſeſſions, which were given to his own create 
The king's revenues were embezzled to make }!- 
chaſes for himſelf; the vacant churches and ab" ee 
he ſequeſtered. In travelling he was attended Vi 
ſo numcrous a retinue, that more damage "i 
ſuſtained in the convents where he lodged 10! Bi 


good for a conſiderable time. Among thoſe vis 
he deemed domeſtics, to wait at his table, "an 
ſons of the firſt nobility in the kingdom, 
thought themſelves amply repaid by intermm-ꝗ＋ Wn 
with the remoteſt branches of his family. Ap 
of Marſeilles, on application being made to“ 
by Hugh for redreſs, ordered William to ret L 
the places he had taken from him; but hc, "Bl 


great arrogance, perſiſted in his arbitrary proc” 
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s and abſolutely refuſed a compliance with his 
5”. The king was now convinced of his error 
_ ting ſuch a mean perſon to ſo high and 
m_ . ſtation. He therefore ſigned a new 
P” iſſion and named a council, without whoſe 
—— Longchamp was not to act. 1 his 
mmiſſion Richard ſent to England by Walter, 
rchbiſhop of Rouen, accompanied with William 
ireſchal, earl of Striguel, laying a poſitive in- 
ion on the regent not to act without their 
vice; but when arrived in England, finding the 
niverſal tyranny of the legate, they were intimi- 
red from ſhewing their powers; John only was 
formed of their commiſſion. The reverence the 
1oliſh entertained for the perſon of their king, 
wether with the ſanctity of the cauſe in which he 
as embarked, prevented a civil war from raging 
ng the people, reduced to the greateſt extre- 
ity, through the arbitrary proceedings of an im- 
rious churchman. He diveſted Gerard de Cam- 
le of the ſheriffdom of Lincolnſhire: even the 
ing's brother did not eſcape the inſults offered by 
is prelate to the greateſt of the nobility. How- 
er, being oppoſed by John, his pride was ſome- 
hat lowered ; and at this juncture he was, by the 
pe's death, deprived of his legatine authority. 
n event alſo happened ſoon after, which highly 
aſperated the nobility, clergy, and the people in 
neral, againſt Longchamp. Geoffrey, the king's 
Wtural brother, had, ſome time before Richard's 
parture for the Holy Land, been elected- to the 
e of York; but ſome diſputes ariſing between 
em, Geoffrey had promiſed not to reſide in 
neland during the abſence of his brother in 
uleſtine. But queen Elcanor having obtained a 
ſpenſation of the king's promiſe, Geoffrey arrived 
England to take poſſeſſion of his ſee. Long 
amp ordered him to be arreſted; but the arch- 
ſhop having received intelligence of his deſign, 
d for refuge to the church of St. Martin. The 
gent's officers, paying no regard to the ſanctity 
the place, dragged him from the altar in his 
crdotal robes, and committed him to Dover caſtle. 
This violent proceeding excited the deteſtation 
all ranks of people. The clergy were parti- 
| The biſhop of Lincoln excom- 
nicated all concerned in this ſacrilegious out- 
pe; and the ſentence was confirmed in a genera! 
nvocation held at Reading. The biſhops even 
catencd the kingdom with an interdict, if 


ocfrey was not immediately releaſed. The regent 


I now ſufficiently alarmed, and Gcoffrey was ſet 
liberty. But this was not ſufficient: it was now 
olved to put a final period to the deſpotic admi- 
ration of Longchamp. A general aſſembly of 
> novles and prelates was accordingly ſummoned, 
ere the King's commiſſion was read, and Long- 
amp ordered to attend. He promiſed to aſſiſt at 
conference; but conſcious that his actions could 
ſtand a ſcrutiny, he fled to London, and ſhut 
elf up in the Tower. Being cloſely inveſted 
the nobility and citizens, and not having ſufſi- 
at ſtores, particularly of proviſions, he endea- 
red to eſcape in the habit of a female, in hopes 
gaming the continent; but his aukward deport- 
nt led to a diſcovery ; upon which he was Gined 
the Populace and impriſoned in a cellar, till the 
alure of the council thould be known. The 
at ſeal of England was now delivered to Walter, 
bop of Rouen, a perſon of great prudence, 
deſty, and integrity. He always conſulted his 
-agucs, in the affairs of government; and by 
prudent management reſtored peace to the king- 
p Longchamp tound means, after having been 
rived of all his offices, to eſcape over to France, 
re he endeavoured to diſturb the new admi- 
on of his country by promoting the views of 


0 10, 


| 


John, who had joined in the a; poſition againſt 
Longchamp, was poſſeſſed of neither virtue nor 
honour; therefore the ſpecious. pretext to public 
ſpirit, no longer ſerving as a cloak for his private 
ambition, he refuſed to co-operate with thoſe who 
were actuated by the moſt noble and laudable views 
in the ſervice of their country. John's preſent 
behaviour ſo plainly indicated what might be ex- 
pected from him in future, that it was reſolved to 


invite queen Eleanor into England, in order to 


ſtrengthen the royal party. | | 

On the arrival of Philip, king of France, from 
Paleſtine, a conference was propoſed by him with 
William Fitz-Ralph, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and 
the nobility of that duchy ; at which conference he 
demanded in marriage Adela, his ſiſter, with the 
caſtle of Guiſors, and the provinces of Eu and 
Aumale, aſſerting, that they were ceded to him bv 
the treaty of Meſſina, The Normans, alledging 
that they were not authorized to make the ceſlion, 
refuſed compliance. Philip threatened to aſſert his 
right by force of arms; whilſt the Normans, in 
return, prepared for defence. Being diſappointed 
in this attempt, he made an offer to prince John 
of his ſiſter in marriage, together with the poſſeſſion 
of his brother's dominions on the continent. John 
embraced eagerly the propoſal of Philip, in hopes 
of gratifying a pique againſt his brother, and was 
preparing to ſet out for the place appointed for a 
conterence; but through the remonſtrances of his 
mother, joined with the menaces of the juſticiarics, 
who threatened to confiſcate his property if he 
quitted the kingdom, he was prevented from 
putting his deſign in execution. Philip now deter- 


mined to invade Normandy. Such t5-the-ftabthey___ 


of Gallic faith. But his nobles refuſed to join in 
the expedition, having taken a ſolemn oath to the 
contrary when in Paleſtine. The pope alſo de- 
clared in favour of Richard, expreſſing his abhor- 
rence of thoſe who would take advantage of the 
abſence of a prince, who was ſo laudably employed 
in fighting battles for the cauſe of their church, 
and moſt holy religion. Thus was the treacherous 
French monarch again diſappointed in his perfidious 
deſigns. The lords juſtices now united more firmly 
than ever; they called another meeting of the 
ſtates; and a general oath of fidelity was taken to 
Richard and his heirs, againſt all mankind. Ar 
the ſame time they kept a watchful eve over all the 
ſea- ports, where they placed ſtrong garriſons, com- 
manded by experienced officers, whoſe fidclity they 
could depend upon. They ſoon found they had 
occaſion for all theſe prudent precautions. John 
recalled Longchamp, whom he had before driven 
out of the kingdom ; that, by joining their in- 
tereſts, they might diſtreſs, or at leaſt embarraſs 
the adminiſtration. Longchamp, confiding in ſo 

owerful a protector, returned immediately; and 
— uſed all his intereſt to replace him in his ſor- 
mer poſt and dignity. But this notorious in- 
conſiſtency of conduct, ſerved only to unite the 
government more cloſely againſt both; and the 
prelate was given to underſtand, that if he did not, 
without a moment's delay, prepare to quit the 
kingdom, he would, by a due courſe of law, be 
proceeded againſt as a traitor. This menace, which 
was to have been put in execution, produced the 
deſired effect. Longchamp, who well knew his 
former actions would not bear inſpection, left the 
kingdom, and returned to the continent. John, 
deſpairing of gaining his point in England by di- 
viding, or corrupting, or over-awing, ceaſed from 
his oppoſition; and the affairs of government went 
ſmoothly on, the people being perfectly ſatisfied 
with the adminiſtration. 

While the hand of perfidy was thus ſtretched 
forth to graſp the dominions of Richard, that 
prince was ſuffering in priſon every kind of inſult 
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and indignity. A warrior, who at the head of his 
army made even the mighty Saladin tremble, was 
now treated with contempt and cruelty. He was 
brought before the diet, and accuſed of ſeveral 
crimes, which had no exiſtence but in the malig- 
nant minds of his enemies. He juſtified himſelf 
with an eloquence that confounded his perſecutors, 
and covercd them with confuſion. 

When the fatal intclligence of his impriſonment 
reached England, the council were aſtoniſhed, and 
in{tantly foreſaw all the dangerous conſequences 
that might ariſe from ſo melancholy an event. 
Eleanor, the queen-dowager, exerted herſelf on 
this occaſion. She wrote letter after letter to the 
pope, exclaiming againſt this injurious treatment 
of her ſon; repreſented the impiety of detaining 
in priſon the moſt illuſtrious champion that had 
ever marched under the banner of Chriſt into the 
Holy Land; claiming his protection, and upbraid- 
ing him, that in a cauſe in which juſtice, religion, 
and the dignity of the church were ſo nearly con- 
cerned, the ſpiritual thunders ſhould ſo long be 
ſuſpended. t length the pope declared loudly 
in favour of Richard; threatening to lay the whole 
empire under an inderdict if he was not releaſed. 
The princes of Germany alſo exclaimed in ſtrong 
terms againſt the emperor's conduct; ſo that 
Henry, who had liſtened to the propoſals of the 
king of France and prince John, now found it 
impollible to execute his and their baſe purpoſes, 
or to detain the king of England much longer in 
priſon. He therefore agreed with Richard for his 
ranſom, who purchaſed his liberty for the ſum of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand marks, of which 
one hundred thouſand were to be paid before he 
was ſet free, and ſixty- ſeven hoſtages to be delivered 
as a ſecurity for the remainder. 

A. D. 1194 The Engliſh no ſooner received an 
| account of this treaty, than they 


exerted. themſelves in raiſing the ſum required for 


the King's ranſom. Twenty ſhillings were levied 
on each knight's fee; but that being not ſufficient, 
the voluntary zeal of the people readily ſupplicd 
the deficiency. The parochial clergy contributed 
a tenth of their tithes ; the biſhops, abbots, and 


nobles, paid a fourth of their annual income ; and' 


the churches and monaſteries melted down as much 
plate as amounted to thirty thouſand marks. The 
ſum being thus collected, queen Eleanor, and 
Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, ſet out with it for 
Germany; paid the money to the emperor and the 
duke of Auſtria at Mentz; and having delivered 
the required hoſtages, ſet the king at liberty. 
Richard, who well knew the diſpoſition of his late 
tyrants, did not ſtop a moment in their territories; 
but proceeding with the utmoſt expedition, em- 
barked at the mouth of the Schelde, and after a 
very ſhort paſſage, landed in England. Happy 
was It for Richard that no accident retarded his 
journey. Henry had been detected in aſſaſſinating 
the biſhop of Liege, and in making the ſame at- 
tempt on the duke of Louvaine; and to render 
himſelt, if poſſible, more odious, he had reſolved 
to form an alliance with Philip ; to detain Richard 
in perpetual captivity; to keep the money they 
had already paid for his ranſom; and to extort 
treth ſums from Philip and John, who had made 
hun large offers to detain the captive king. He 
therefore gave orders, that Richard ſhould be pur- 
led and [topped ; but that prince had uſed ſuch 
cxpeuition, that when the meſſengers arrived at 
Antwerp, the veſſel had failed, and landed him ſafe 
at Sandwich on the twentieth of March, after an 
abſence of four years and three months, fifteen 
months of winch time he had been in captivity. 

On his arrival in London, where he made a 
triumphal entry, he was received with the utmoſt 


demonſtrations of joy by his ſubjects. They be- 


o 
held with rapture their favourite King, who hy 
acquired ſo much glory, and ſpread the repyra;;,, 
of the Engliſh farther than their fame hag ow 
before extended. Every token of reſpect was ſy, 
him, and ſuch a vaſt protuſion of riches fy, 
from every quarter, as aſtoniſhed thoſe (ery, 
noblemen who accompanied” him; one of yy, 
remarked, that a greater price would have beg 
fixed for his ranſom, had the emperor been 4. 
quainted with the wealth of his ſubjects. This &, 
dearing behaviour of his people, baniſhed from tie 
mind of Richard thoſe indignities he had che. 
rienced during his impriſonment ; all his alary, 
his ſatigues, and his ſufferings, were buricd | 
oblivion. On the other hand, Philip, the rang 
king, was aſtoniſhed when he heard that Rich, 
was ſet at liberty; and he is ſaid to have wrote, 
John in theſe words, “ Take care of vourl(!f de 
devil is broke looſe.” 

A ſhort time before the arrival of Richard n 
England, his brother John had diſpatched \ dan d 
St. Edmund, his chaplain, to his adherents, wit 
orders for them to fortify their caſtles. Ad, 
who poſſeſſed a larger ſhare of vanity then dun. 
tion, openly boaſted of his maſter's conne.!'o 
with Philip; which the mayor of London ir 
informed of, ordered him to be arreſted, an 
papers ſeized, by which means the baſe delions 
John were fully diſcovered. Orders were im. 
diately iſſued from the council to beticge his 
and diſſeize all his poſſeſſions; the bibo 
excommunicated him and all his adherents. e 
not only approved of theſe meaſures, but ſind 
a general council at Nottingham, where hs «© 
manded judgment againſt John, count of ia 
tagne, and Hugh Novant, biſhop of Cove, 
They were both cited to appear within torty cas 
otherwiſe it was decrecd, that John ſhould fork: 
all his poſſeſſions, and a proceſs be commenct! W 
againſt the biſhop, both in the civil and ccc. 
cal courts. , This council likewiſe agreed on a tt 
called hidage, to be laid on all ploughed {an 
throughout the kingdom. ©. 

Richard now appointed a day for his ſc: nn 
coronation ; thus giving the people another 0p77- nn 
tunity of difplaying publicly their exultations. 11 
ceremony the king pleaded the neceſſity of rep: 
ing, in order to wipe off the ignominy of he 
tivity, However plauſible this reaſon may ap? 
it is moſt probable that his real motive v4, 
have an opportunity of new modelling the 
dom, of annulling the ſales, and of retumiay ® 
grants which he had made previous to his 0:"i 
ture for Paleſtine. He alledged, that the 
chaſers had already indemnified themlelves © i 
profits of the eſtates; that neceſſity haa c. 
him to make thoſe grants; that the m0%" 
been ſpent in an expedition favoured both = 
clergy and the laity; and that therclore t 
unjuſt the crown ſhould bear the whole b 
None diſputed the validity of theſe reaſons, © wn 
juſtice of the intended reſumption. Hugh, i 
of Durham, reſigned the carldom ef Norton 
land; Geoffrey, bithop of Wincheſter, ſure 
the ſheriffalty of Hampſhire, the caſtle of 
cheſter, and the two manors he had purch:c-7" 
vious to the cruſading expedition. Fi 


Al the 
chaſers and grantees followed the example 0: mn 
prel>tes, and ſeemed to vie with one another x 
thould be the firſt to make the required {ur nn 

During theſe tranſactions, Richard made f 
parations to revenge the many injurics E 
received undeſervedly from Philip's perich. nn 
this end he raiſed an army; and en:b2!%% ns 
Portſmouth in a fleet of one hundred lag 
landed at Barfleur, from whence he proce 
his palace at Bures, near Baycux. The neu. 
ing his brother John, throwing himſelf at >” 
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rdon, which was granted through 
e interceſſion of his mother. © I forgive him,” 
the king; © and I hope I ſhall as eafily forget 
E's "ries. as he my pardon.” In the following 
ar Richard reſtored to him the counties of Mon- 
we and Glouceſter, with an annuity of cight 
duſand livres, in lieu of thoſe poſſeſſions not given 
k to him. But John, in returning to his duty, 
I. cilty of an act of 2 which has ſtained 
name with infamy. Before he left Philip's 
ty, he invited to dinner all the officers which 
t prince had placed in the citadel of Evreux, and 
uſed them to be maſſacred during the entertain- 
ent; then fell on the carriſon, with the aſſiſtance 
the townſmen, and having put them all to the 

ord, delivered up the place to his brother. 
Philip was now laying ſiege to Verneuil, to the 
lerof uch Richard advanced, reſolving to give 
a battle; but that prince not being willing to face 
m, who he had ſo frequently injured, declined an 
gagement, and retired in the night with precipi- 
tion. After repairing the walls of Verneuil, the 
ng directed his courle to Tours, where the citi- 
ns voluntarily preſented him with two thouſand 
arks; and from thence he proceeded to Loches, 
hich he took by aſſault. The king of France, 
armed at the rapid progreſs of the enemy, pro- 
ped a conſerence at Ponte de l' Arche; but while 
e Engliſh commiſſioners waited for the gallic de- 
ties, Philip took the caſtle of Fontaines, near 
oucn, and in his retreat ſurprized the earl of 
iceſter, in the neighbourhood of Gournay ; he 
tervards burnt the town of Evreux, and then 
arched to Fretteval. This flagrant breach of 
an incenſcd Richard ſo much, that he advanced 
vendome, to give him battle; but the perfidious 
enchman, not daring to venture an engagement, 
tired in great confuſion. The Engliſſi monarch 
rſucd his flying foe, and coming up with him, 
: feated his army with great ſlaughter, and Philip 
only eſcaped with his life. All his baggage 
—_—— treaſure were taken, with the contracts ſigned 
—_ thc rcbcllious barons, who had bound them- 
css co aſſiſt Philip and John againſt the king of 
7nd. Immediately after this deciſive victory, 
card marched with great expedition into Gui- 
Ine, againſt the count of Eugeuleſme, and Geoftrey 
Rancone, who had raiſed an inſurrection, and 
fixen days reduced all their towns and caſtles, 
cook three hundred knights and forty thouſand 
_cr. Philip now ſued in earneſt for peace, and 
truce for a year was concluded between the two 
pnarchs. In this interval, in order to regulate 
revenue, Richard directed the itinerant juſtices, 
make an exact detail of the eſtates of the crown, 
d the lands of wards, with eſcheats and for- 
tures; he alſo obliged the Jews to deliver true in- 
ntories of their eſtatcs on pain of forfeiture. The 
hop of Ely was deprived of his office of chan- 
lor, and a new ſeal being made, a very conſider- 
le ſum of money was produced by fees paid for 

renewing of charters. * 

About this time the duke of Auſtria, Leopold, 
ing cruthed his leg, by a fall from his horſe at 
1 I enſued, which brought on a 
— * 2 che approach of death, being 
EEE _ j- or his injuſtice to Richard, he 
View y Ms will, that all the Engliſh hoſtages 
us ands ſhould be ſet at liberty ; that the money 
= = had received for his ranſom ſhould be 
ed, and the remainder of the debt due to 
Keg 2 His ſon was ſo unwilling to 
ele articles, that he allowed his father's 


mored his pa 
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: N to lie a week unburicd, before he would re- 

3 © the hoſtages; tor the clergy refuſed to perform 
.4 eral till theſe articles were fulfilled. 
o. :: 96. The contentions, founded on ani- 
= moſity, that ſubliſted between Philip 
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and Richard, occaſioned a continual ſeries of hoſ- 
tilities, and truces, which were broken almoſt as 
ſoon as concluded. They were little more than 
ceſſations from war, till both parties could recruit 
their armies. But to ſupport theſe military expe- 
ditions, Richard was obliged to load his ſubjects 
with taxes, which, by becoming intolerable, ex- 
cited among them a general complaint ; and the 
great talents of Hubert, the juſticiary, were hardly 
ſufficient to prevent the univerſal diſcontent from 
breaking out into open rebellion. Theſe diſturb- 
ances were greatly augmented by one William 
Fitz-Oſborn, commonly called Longbeard-; who 
had gained great popularity among the rabble, by 
exclaiming, how grievouſly the poor had been op- 
preſſed by an unequal aſſeſſment of the taxes for 
the ranſom of the king. He was continually ex- 
citing a ſpirit of reſentment in the poor againſt the 
rich, by the moſt. inflammatory ſpeeches ; pretend 
ing there was a colluſion among the great to caſe 
themſelves of the load of public taxes, and to throw 
the whole weight on the ſhoulders of the labouring 
poor, who were conſidered. in no better light than 
that of beaſts of burden. Theſe inſinuations pro- 
duced the deſired effect; the fury of the people was 
raiſed to a height bordering upon madneſs; and a 
tumult enſued in St. Paul's Church-Yard, where 
ſeveral perſons loſt their lives. : 

This dangerous inſurrection alarmed the juſti- 
ciary, who ordered Longbeard (a name given him, 
becauſe he ſuffered his beard to grow to arr enor- 
mous length) to appear before him; but he was ſo 
far from obeying the ſummons, that he killed the 
officer who delivered the citation. Ihe more ſen- 
ſible part of his followers were ſtruck with horror 
at this inhuman action; they abandoned the pre- 
tended advocate for the rights of the people, and a 
few of the loweſt ſort only now adhered to him. 
He ſaw the deſertion of the greateſt part of his 
followers, but continued for ſome days to rob and 
murder his fellow citizens with cruel barbarity. It 
was now time for government to interpoſe, in order 
to prevent an open rebellion. A ſtrong party of 
ſoldiers were accordingly ſent into the city, with 
{trict orders to apprehend the incendiary, dead or 
alive. The rioters were ſtruck with terror, and re- 
tired, with Longbeard at their head, to the church 
of St. Mary le — where they ſhut themſelves up, 
hoping that a general inſurrection would follow in 
their favour. They were deceived: the citizens 
ſaw their error, and abandoned the wretch, who had 
deceived them, to his fate. Longbcard however 
refuſed to ſurrender; and being driven from the 
body of the church, he retreated with his followers 
into the ſteeple, from whence they diſcharged a 
ſhower of ſtones, darts, and other miſſiles, on their 
aſſailants. Unwilling to expoſe the lives of his 
ſoldiers to the attacks of ſuch deſpcradoes, the 
officers cauſed a large quantity of wet ſtraw to be 
carried into thejbody of the church, and ſet on fire. 
The ſmoke effectually anſwered the propoſed end, 
and prevented any further oppoſition. The inſur- 
cents, apprehenſive of ſuffocation, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. Longbeard was ſentenced to be drawn 
at a horſe's tail through the principal ſtreets of the 
City, and afterwards to be hung in chains with nine 
of his accomplices. 5 a 

The emperor now beholding the ſu- 
periority of Richard's arms = thoſe D. 1197. 
of France, made advances for his friendſhip; and 
offered to give him a diſcharge from the ſhare of 
his ranſom that remained unpaid, on condition of 
his entering into an offenſive alliance againſt Philip. 
Richard readily embraced this propoſal. Bur 
though the treaty with the empcror took no effect, 
it ſerved to re-kindle the war between England and 
France, before the truce was expired. It was car- 


ried on in Normandy with unremitted antymoſity, | 


but 
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but produced very few remarkable events. Richard 


indeed having formed an alliance with the counts 


of Champagne, Thoulouſe, Bologne, Flanders, and 
other roads vaſſals, imagined he ſhould now 
gain great advantages over his rival. But he ſoon 
experienced the inſincerity of thoſe princes, and was 
unable to make much impreſſion on the dominions 
of ſo active and crafty an opponent as Philip. 
In order to fruſtrate his deſigns, Richard ſtrength- 
ened the frontiers of Normandy ; and making him- 
ſelf maſter of the town of St. Vallery, in Picardy, de- 
ſtroyed the caſtle, and ſeized all the ſhips in the har- 
bour. Prince John and Marcadee, generals of the 
Brabantines, took the caſtle of Melly, in Beauvais, 
and demoliſhed the fortifications. The biſhop, Peter 
de Dreux, a martial prelate, and couſin-german to 
the king of France, was taken priſoner, and was 
cloſely confined at Rouen, loaded with fetters. 


Two of the clergy waited on the king, to requeſt . 


his majeſty, that more lenity might be fhewn to the 
biſhop, when the king, who hated him, informed 
them, that he having received many injuries from 
him, while in Germany, had ordered him his preſent 


puniſhment by way of retaliation. Ihe pope was 


alſo applied to in his behalf, who demanded his 
liberty, calling him his ſon, and inſiſted in ſtrong 
terms on the privileges of the church. Richard 
ſent to his holineſs, the coat of mail Peter had worn 
in battle, and which was beſmeared with blood, 
ordering the meſſenger to uſe the words of Jacob's 
fons to their father, © This have we found; know 
now whether it be thy ſon's coat or not.” The 
pontiff, who knew Richard's haughty ſpirit was 
not to be trifled with, replied, “That the coat 
ſent by the king did not belong to a ſon of the 
church, but to a ſon of the camp ; and that the pri- 
ſoner ſhould repoſe in Richard's mercy alone for 
redreſs.” The prelate thus abandoned, was obhged 
to purchaſe his liberty at the price of ten thouſand 
marks. | x 

The King's abſence, and his engagements in 
foreign wars, encouraged the Welſh to invade his 
dominions. Rees, prince of South Wales, collect- 
ing a conſiderable number of forces, laid ſiege to 
the town and caſtle of Cacrmarthen, which he took 
and laid in aſhes. Roger Mortimer and Hugh 


Say, two noblemen of the greateſt intereſt in thoſe 


parts, attempted to check his progreſs, but were 
routed with great loſs. The caſtles of Culn, Rad- 
nor, and Pain, now fell into the hand of Rees; but 
the laſt was. delivered to its owner, William de 
Brouſe, on certain conditions. The progreſs of the 
Welſh at rength drew the tegent himſelf into the 
field, at the head of a powerful army; but the 
Welſh were wiſe enough not to hazard a battle, fo 
that all Hubert could do was to take a few of their 
caſtles, which, as ſoon as the ſeaſon obliged him to 
retire; fell again into their hands. 

The convulſions of kingdoms, equally with thoſe 
of nature, have their advantages. The Holy War 
mult have ſhook every pillar of ſtate, and weak- 
ened every nerve of government, had not the ſpirit 
of commerce happily ſucceeded that of war. 
Richard's cruſading adventures had opened to his 
Engliſh ſubjects countries almoſt unknown to them 
before, and intercourſes hitherto unattempted. 
'Fhe ports of England, in conſequence of the con- 
queror's eſtabliſhments, continued yet free, or at leaſt 
their cuſtoms were fo ſmall as hardly to be felt, and 
natural conveniences promoted mutual advantages. 
All the continent of Europe had been for ſome 
years in arms; England alone enj:yed the happineſs 
of peace. This invited commerce; nor could the 
kingdom have orherwiſe ſupplied the immenſe 
ſums that were every year furniſhed for fruitleſs 
wars on the continent. As all taxe, in their laſt 
reſort, fall upon the landed intereſt, the meaner 
renants felt theinſelves intenſely oppreſſed ; but the 


* 


trading part of the nation opened channels of 1,7 
which, in time, ſupplied thoſe tenants with n. 
means of anſwering the demands of gover K 
But as the means of the one increaſed, the 
of the other kept equal pace with the aug, 
tion; and about this time the influx of riche; Ki 
treaſure greatly altered the value of the ſrecw 
for it appeared by the regent's accounts, thy , 
had ,raifed, at a medium, five hundred and 1 
thouſand marks for the king's uſe only, during 0 
two preceding years of his adminiſtration, I, 
vaſt increaſe of revenue could be owing only c 
the great increale of commerce, ſince fo few g 
before, the raiſing an hundred and fifty thou'ny 
marks had been attended with the utmoſt diili,; 

The war in Normandy was carried A.D | 
on with ſuch ferocity, that both kings 19 
frequently put out the eyes of their prifor-rs ; h. 
Philip finding no advantage could be gained gg 
the Engliſh monarch by arms, and weary of 4 yy 


munen. 
chain; 
nent. 


which exhauſted his country, applied to pope l. 


nocent III. who then filled the papal chair, to cu. 
ploy his good offices in bringing about a pea 
with Richard. The pope readily complied um 
his requeſt, and ſent the cardinal of St. Mary, » 
act as mediator between the contending part, 
A negotiation was accordingly begun, and conf. 
derable progrefs made in a treaty for a permaner 
peace, when the death of Richard, by an unfory. 
nate accident, put an end to the negotiation and 4 
his labours. Having laid ſiege to the caſtle g 
Chalus, in order to compel Vidomar, viſcount 6 
Limoges, one of the vatials, to deliver to him a co. 
ſiderable treaſure, which that nobleman had found 
in his r but which Richard claimed a8 fl. 
perior lord of the country; he one day, attend 
hy Marcadee, in reconnoitering the place, venture 
too near, when Bertram de Gourdon, an arche, 
took an aim at him from the wall of the caſile, an 
pierced him in the ſhoulder with an arrow, cc 
to the neck. An unſkilful ſurgeon, endeavouring 
to extract theweapon, mangled Ithe ficth fo delpe- 
rately, that the wound gangreened, of which te 
died, eleven days after the fatal deſign was ev. 
cuted, on the 6th of April, in the forty-ſecond yer 
of his age, and the tenth of his reign. When te 
3 
might be made, by which he bequeathed the Nm. 
dom of England, with all his other dominions, aud 
three fourths of his treaſure to his brother Join: 
the remaining fourth he divided among his fern 
and the poor; and to his nephew Otho, ermpent 
of Germany, he bequeathed all his jewels. Ms 
body he ordered to be buricd at Fontevraud u 
Anjou, at the feet of the king his father, in order! 
teſtify his grief for his undutiſul behaviour towars 


him. He left only one natural ſon, named Philp | 2 


to whom he bequeathed the lordſhip of Cogn 
in Guienne. A ſhort time before his death tle 
caſtle of Chalus was taken by ſtorm, and all i 
gr 4 except Bertram de Gourdon, u 

ing brought into the king's preſenee, on ſceſ 
him, he cned, „Wretch what have I ever dots, 
what injury from me, that you ſhould fees 1 
life?“ —< What have you done to me?” the pf 
ſoner cooly replied with an air of bravery ; © 
you killed with your own hands my father, and u 
two brothers, and you intended to have hanged ne 
I am now in your power. Satisfy yonr rcveng 
I am prepared to ſuffer every torment you can It 
flict, ſhall endure them all and die with pleaſut 
ſince I have been the inſtrument to deliver dt 
world from ſuch a tyrant, who has filled it wi 
blood and carnaze.” This ſpirited reply had mat 
effect on the mind of Richard, than all the adm 
nitions of the ghoſtly confeſſor. He ordercd Gut 
don to be ſet at liberty, and to be preſented v 


one hundred ſhillings ; but Marcadce, like = 
ne 


-. * 6.8 


fan, ordered 


* | ? . 
or — occurrences happened during 
J reign, the noticing of which may perhaps 
- "able to our —_— Richard added three 


for weights and meaſures, that they 
Nc 1 or chroughout the kin dom. The 
2 of London aſſumed a new form o uriſdiction, 


ons and ſocieties, now called companies. 
Pitz. Alvin was the firſt mayor of London, 
nd continued in that office four and twenty years. 
Ve cannot give any circumſtances more curious, 
ſpecting the cuſtoms of the age in this reign, 
an the manner in which engagements at ſea, and 
e ſieges of fortified towns were carried on, before 


e invention-of gunpowder. 


| and to the prow was fixed a piece of wood, 
un a called 1 ſpur, deſigned to ſtrike and 
jerce the ſhips of the enemy. There were alſo 
er gallies, with only one tier of oars, which be- 
g ſhorter, arid "therefore moving with greater fa- 
lity, were fitter for throwing combuſtibles, and 


ea of naval engagements, we ſhall give a deſcrip- 
n ot one, which the Chriſtians, who were going to 

Wc ſiege of Ptolemais, had with the Turks on that 
paſt. When the fleets were advancing to engage, 
lat of the Chriſtians was drawn up in a creſcent or 
uf moon, and at the two ends of the curve were 
ced the largeſt gallies, that they might the better 
pel the attacks of the enemy. the. upper 


ere drawn up in a circle, with their bucklers 
pſely joined; the rowers fitting all together on the 
wer deck, that thoſe who fought above might 


des with a diſcharge of their miſſile weapons; 
en the Chriſtians rowed forwards with all their 
ce to ſtrike the enemy's gallies, with the ſpurs 
bdeaks of theirs: after which they came to cloſe 
ting; the oppoſite oars were mixed and en- 
gled together; they held the gallies together 
th grappling irons, and fired the planks with a 
d of burning oil, commonly called Greek-wild- 
e, which, with a pernicious ſtench, our author, 
2offrey de Vineſauf, ſays, conſumed even flint and 
dn, nor could be extinguiſhed but by ſprinkling 
d, or pouring vinegar upon it. While this 
Idfire was known only to the Greeks, it was of 


dem 
Fl at uſe in the defence of Conſtantinople; but in 
d twelfth century the ſecret was 2 by 
Jer u any other nations, and vas alſo uſed in the defence 
ward caſtles and towns. 
hily The military art, at this time, was in many par- 
Dom ulars the ſame with that of the antient Romans. 
h the ong other machines uſed by them in ſieges, 
I i > Engliſh and other nations had moveable towers 
, Wo it of wood, and of ſuch a height that the tops of 
ſceing m overlooked the battlements of the city. 
dots ey were covered with raw hides, to prevent their 
k 0 ns burnt, and had alſo a net work of ropes, 
N ich hung before them, in order to dcaden the 
vi Plence of the ſtones that were thrown againſt 
dm m by the engines of the beſieged; theſe engines 
i re the balifte of the antients; their force was pro- 


ous ; they threw ſtones of a vaſt weight, and 
re employed by the beſiegers to batter the walls, 
I by the beſieged to defend them. Their man- 
of fortifying towns and caſtles, was alſo much 
ſame as had been practiſed by the old Romans : 
| the armies differed much from thoſe of that 
ple; for their principal ſtrength was in cavalry, 
teas among the Romans it conſiſted of their 


. * was chiefly compoſed of infantry. 


+ Bo I. r Hi, AL N Do: 
the unhappy man to be flead alive, I | 15 


1 | being the firſt king of 
to his arms, being | 
ng] ——_ 205 bore them. He alſo = red 


chuſing a mayor, and being divided into ſeveral 


The ſhips of war were all gallies, with two rows 


ere uſed for this purpoſe. In order to give an 


ck of each galley the ſoldiers belonging to it 


ve the more room. The action began on both 


th 


Charatter of Richard J. 
In his perſon he was tall, comely, fair, and well 
propornioned, with . prodigious. bodily . ſtrength. 
is eyes were blue, and full of vivacity ; he had 
light hair, and a majeſtic manner ; and it has been 
remarked, that his arms were unuſually long. He 
was poſſeſſed of a good underſtanding, an uncom- 
mon penetration, and a fund of manly eloquence. 
His converſation was ſpirited, and he was particu- 


larly admired for his talent of rapartee. But the 


moſt dazzling part of his character were his military 
talents. No man, even in that romantic age, car- 
ried perſonal courage and intrepidity to a greater 
height, and from this quality he gained the appella- 
tion of Lion's-heart. He was paſſionately fond» of 
military glory, and never thought any totls, any 
dangers, any difficulties, too great to attain it. 
His talents were admirably adapted to the acqui- 
ſition of renown, and he poſſeſled the good as well 
as the bad qualities incident to that character. He 


vas therefore much better qualified to dazzle his 


contemporaries by the ſplendor of his enterprizes, 
than either to promote the happineſs of his people, 
or his own true grandeur, by a ſound and well. re- 
— policy. Several writers have given a 

range contradictory deſcription of his character, 
by ſaying, he was open, frank, generous, ſincere 
and brave; but at the ſame time, ambitious, domi- 
neering, haughty, reſentſul, proud and cruel; jar- 
ring qualities which cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
ever exiſted in one man. His behaviour to his fa- 
ther was ccrtainly unnatural and baſe ; but then it 
1s to be conlidered, he unhappily fell into the hands 
of a crafty, politic Frenchman, at an age too when 
the paſſions are ſeldom under the guidance of cool 
reaſon;,and his ſincere contrition is far from being 
an indication of a bad heart, under the influence of 
pride, revenge, or cruelty. The open frankneſs 
with which he pardoned his brother John, after a 
ſeries of ingratitude, treachery and rebellion, and 
the readineſs with which he renewed his truces with 
the perfidious monarch of France, are ſuch ſtriking 
inſtances of generoſity and condeſcenſion, as are not 
to be met with but in great and exalted minds. 
The ſame may be obſerved of his conduct towards 
Bertram, by whom he was mortally wounded. His 
love of glory carricd him into the fields of Paleſ- 
tine; and if in the exerciſe of his great military 
talents, or in the courſe of his reign, ſome actions 
appear arbitrary, oppreſſive and cruel, we muſt re- 
member he was of a warm, paſſionate temper, which 
frequently involved him in expeditions, calculated 
rather to promote his own glory, than the intereſts 
of his people; to ſupport which he impoſed many 
exorbitant, ſometimes unjuſtifiable taxes; and yet 
he was greatly beloved by his Engliſh ſubjects, and 
is conſidered the firſt prince who bore them a ſin- 


cere affection. Eminent talents, nay even ſhini 
_ virtues, in ſuperior, minds, are frequently ſhaded 
with headſtrong paſſions, and remarkable vices. 


His enterprizing genius would not ſuffer him to re- 
main long inactive; ſo that, during the whole of his 


reign, he was not more than eight months in Eng- 


land. He ſpent near three years in the cruſade ; 
and notwithſtanding his paſt misfortunes, he was fo 
pleaſed with the fame he had acquired in the caſt, 
that he determined to expoſe himſelf to new hazards, 
and to have again exhauſted his kingdom by ano- 
ther expedition into the Holy Land. It is pretended, 
in proof of his tyranny and cruelty, that Hubert, 


his juſticiary, ſent him over to France, in the ſpace ' 


of three years, the ſum of one million, one hundred 
thouſand marks; but the value of land, and prices of 
commodities, = that no ſuch enormous ſums 
could be levied on »the people. A hide of land, 
which conſiſted of about a hundred and twenty 
acres, was then let for twenty ſhillings a year, and 
Ee there 


2 as _— acl. ac coef Ae dk.. 
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there were but two hundred and forty- three thou- 
ſand ſix hundred hydes in 
ä 2 of an ox was four ſhillings, of a labouring 

orſe the ſame, of a ſow one ſhilling, of a ſheep 
with fine wool ten-pence, and with coarſe ſix- 
pence; beſides, the revenues of the crown, being 


in this, and ſeveral. former reigns, . moſtly ſpent * 
abroad, there could be but little ſpecie circulating 


_ OY 


England. The uſual | 


their 


0 . , - LO OI 
in the kingdom. However cenſurable, there 
the conduct of this king may appear in the * 
ſome, it muſt be univerſally all oy 
celled all the princes of his time in heroic coy 

and as, with all his faults, he was beloved hy 0 | 


Engliſh, it is in our opinion, a duty incumbey 


— 
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Aſcends the throne agreeable to the will of his predeceſſor, notwithflanding Arthur, ſon to Geoffrey, Jahrs 6 
brother, had a preferable title. He is crowned at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-eigth of May— War with B, 
renewed, in the courſe of which, Arthur is taken priſoner and baſely murdered—The whole of John's forrin 
minions conquered, and united by Philip to the crown of France Jobn quarrels with the pope, in confequen,, 
which his kingdom is laid under an interdi#}, and he himſelf excommunicated— An inſurrettron of the ba 
compel bim to ſign, in Runnemede-meadnv, a charter of liberties, called MAGNA CHARTA, or the great char 
A. D. 1215.—He endeavours with the aſſiſtance of foreign mercenaries to revoke his grants; and the bn 

king of France—The civil war terminated by the death of Jobn — Hui th 


invite over Lewis, fon lo the 
rater. 


A. D. 1199. JOHN, who ſuccceded his brother, 

Richard I. was ſurnamed Sans- 
terre, or Lackland, becauſe his father left him no 
inheritance. Richard, before his departure to the 
Holy Land, had appointed Arthur, ſon to his bro- 
ther Geoffrey, his ſucceſſor, but afterwards changed 
his mind, and by his laſt will, bequeathed his ſcepter 
to his brother — notwithſtanding which there 
remained a doubt as to the right of ſucceſſion, 
which had not been ſettled by any law ſince the time 
of, William the Conqueror. It was a queſtion, 
whether Arthur, duke of Brittany, had not a prior 
right to his uncle, being the immediate repreſenta- 
tive of his father Geoftrey; and it was likewiſe 
doubted, whether, if the law was favourable to the 
nephew, Richard had a right to diſpoſe of his poſ- 
ſeſſion. However, John found no difficulty in pre- 
vailing on the Engliſh to declare in his favour; for 
while he continued on the continent to ſecure his 
foreign dominions, he left the care of his affairs 
in England to Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and William Mareſchal, in conjunction with queen 
Eleanor, and Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the chief juſti- 
ciary. "Theſe having fixed the greateſt men of the 


kingdom in his intereſt, invited them to meet at 


Northampton; where they magnified the liberality 
and munificent diſpoſition of John, and prevailed 
on them to acknowledge him as the ſovereign, by 
taking the oath of fealty. John having been in- 
formed of the ſteps taken in his favour, embarked 
for England, and landed at Shoreham, proceeded 
immediately to London, where he had arrived only 
two days, when he was crowned in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, with the uſual ceremonies, on the twenty- 
eighth of May, by Hubert, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Immediately after his coronation, he con- 
firmed the archbiſhop in his office of chancellor, 
created Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, and Fitz- 
Peter, earl of Eſſex, beſides conferring ſeveral marks 
of diſtinction on other barons. However ſeveral of 
the proyinces on the continent revolted. The ba- 


rons of Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, declared in | 


favour of Arthur, his nephew, and applied to the 


king of France for aſſiſtance. Philip, who wiſhed | 


for an opportunity to embaraſs John, took young 
Arthur under his protection, ſending him, with his 
ſon Lewis, to be educated at Paris. Theſe tranſ- 
actions occaſioned a renewal of hoſtilities between 


the Engliſh and French, which was continued for a, 


while with trifling ſucceſſes to either party; but the 
intriguing policy of Philip contributed to enable 
John to bring this war to a concluſion; for the 


"_ 


__—— 


- ences, was concluded, ſeemi 


French king behaving in the, provinces that ky 
declared for Arthur, without by regard to th 


+ 5 


Tur NEW any COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLA 
owed, that he %y 


r poſterity, to touch his reputation with an in. 
partial judgment, and a tender hand. 


guet * 


Tong, th 


intereſt of this prince, Conſtantia, his mode 


became jealous of Philip's defigns ; and findiy 
means to carry off Arthur fecretly from Paris, 1: 
put him into the hands of his uncle; rcſtored thi 
provinces which had revolted ; and made the youe 
prince do homage to John for the duchy of N. 


tany. This unexpected event induced Philip y 
deſire a peace, which, after ſeveral fruitleſs conſa 
ly to the fatisfadin 


of all contending parties. us by the mum 


jealouſies of his enemies, did John become thei I | 
diſputed ſovereign of all the dominions appem 


ing to the crown of England, yet power ſo alk 
moe he had not prudence ſufficient to preſent 


ne of John's firſt imprudent ſteps, which pu 
the ſource of many misfortunes, was his indul Wl 


a paſſion for Iſabella, the daughter of the counts 
Angouleme, Aymar Taillefer, while his own xt 


was living, and at a time when the young lad; wi 
under a contract of marriage with Hugh, com 


la Marche, who was paſſionately in love with E 
and to whoſe care, on account of her tender ä 


ſhe had been conſigned. 


to carry off his daughter from her hutband; 2 
having procured a divorce from his wife AW 


heireſs of the family of Glouceſter, under pr 


that ſhe was too nearly related to him, married 


bella, giving himſelf not the leaſt concern a_ 


the menaces of the pope, who loudly complaint! 
ſuch irregular proceedings, or the reſentment d 
injured count. An inſurrection againſt him 


immediately formed, which obliged him to 9M 


to his Engliſh ſubjects for aſſiſtance ; and br" 


aid the conteſt was ſoon decided in his {a A 


which ſerved only to excite him to the com 
of other acts equally impolitic and unjuſt! 
At this period it was common for diſputes di 
kinds to be determined by the barbarous cult 
en, Contr 


duelling, which, with ſhame be ir ſpok 
in an age ſo refined as the preſent. 


when any of the nobility ſhould oppoſe the- 


ſtrides he made towards arbitrary pyv* . 
count de la Marche, and other barons\.con 
this both as an affront and an injury, declarite, 


would never draw their ſwords againſt men d. 
. HK 


Regardleſs of this «nl 
agement, or the conſequences that might 00 
is weak conduct, John prevailed: upon Ti 


Cauſcs "nn 
lords court being frequently decided by i- 
tient uſage, John retained for his champions "nl 
bravos, who were deputed to fight in his "i 
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3 l The conſequence of which 
Pe confederacy of the French barons 
" formed againſt him ; to break which John had 
courſe to promiſes, oaths, and proteſtations; but 
ling violated mm engagement, his enemies, 
owing his weaknels, reſolved to puſh him to ex- 
emities; and they were ſoon encouraged in their 
ppolition to his deſpicable adminiſtration by the 
action of a new ally. ; i 
Apprehenſive of his uncle's dan- 


riſing to man's eſtate, refolved to ſeek 1c- 
I by a — with Philip and the diſcontented 
irons, and therefore joined the French army, 
ich had begun hoſtilities againſt the king of 


Hon, knighted him, gave him in marriage his 
zughter Mary, and not only inveſted him with 
e duchy of Brittany, but with the counties of 
laine and Anjou, which had been reſigned by him 
his uncle. The pop of the French forces 
; remarkably rapid; inſomuch that John made 
eral advances towards a peace; but the French 
mnarch declared, that he would not ſheath the 
ord, unleſs the king of England would ſubmit to 
ign all his tranſmarine dominions to his nephew, 
e undoubted and lawful heir. Philip now ſup- 
ned the intereſt of Arthur with the utmoſt vi- 
ur. Several towns ſubmitted to the young 
Wince, and for a while ſucceſs ſeemed to follow his 
otſteps. He knew that queen Eleanor was a 
orn enemy to his intereſt, and conceived a deſign 
ſecuring her perſon. She reſided in the caſtle of 
irabel, the fortifications of -which were in a ruin- 
Ws condition ; the garriſon too few to make a long 

fiftance. Arthur being placed by Philip at the 
ad of two hundred knights, he led them precipi- 
tly againſt that fortreſs. It was taken at rhe firſt 


alt; but the queen, with the greater part of the 


Wrriſon, retired into the tower, there making a 
llant defence. The danger of his mother rouſed 
hn from his indolence. He marched to her re- 
f with an army of Engliſh and Brabanders, at- 
ked the camp of Arthur, put his forces to flight, 
pk the young prince, together with the count of 
arche, and moſt of the revolted barons priſoners. 
e king ſent the greateſt part of his captives over 
England, but Arthur was impriſoned in the caſtle 
Falaiſe; after which he returned into Normandy 
triumph, without improving his victory, The 
al of John being now in his power, he began to 
ider how he ſhould diſpoſe of him, ſo as to pre- 
t his being troubleſome in future ; and it imme- 


Wccly ſtruck the daſtardly tyrant, that to be happy | 


muſt commence aſſaſſin; and that his death alone 
uld be effectual to anſwer the propoſed end. 
Hiſtorians have given different accounts in what 
nner this young prince came to his end, but it 
generally allowed, that he was never ſeen in 
blic aſter his confinement ; and the following 
cumſtances, that attended a black decd of dark- 
s, appear to be beſt authenticated. The king, 
is ſaid, firſt propoſed to William de la Braye, one 
his ſervants, to diſpatch Arthur; but he replied 
ch a becoming ſpirit, © that he was a gentleman, 
t an executioner; and refuſed to comply with 
king's deſire. Thus diſappointed, John ap- 
ed to another inſtrument of murder, lels ſcrupu- 
Is, Who actually went to the caſtle ia which the 
nce was Confined, with a view of putting him to 
ath ; but this intended aſſaſſin having informed 
bert de Bourg, who was chamberlain to the king, 
1 conſtable of Falaiſe, of the nature of his com- 
don, the latter, anxious to ſave the life of the 
ng innocent, told the other, that he himſelf 
undertake io execute the king's mandate, 
having ſent away the aſſaſſin, ſpread abroad a 
ort of Arthur's death, and to give it credit, per- 


D. 1203- gerous character, young Arthur, WhO 


ngland. Philip received him with marks of diſ- 


— 


formed publicly all the ceremonies of his interment. 
It is not to be imagined, that an affair of this dark 
complexion could long remain a ſecret. Conſtantia 
was inconſolable, ſuppoſing her ſon to have been mur- 
dered, their faithful adherents threatened the ſevereſt 
revenge; the revolted barons perſevered more obſti- 
nately in their rebellion; and public clamor grow- 
ing every day ſtronger, Hubert thought it moſt 
prudent to inform the world, that the young prince 
was yet ſafe in cuſtody. Ihis circumſtance com- 
ing to the knowledge of the king, he determined to 


be himſelf the perpetrator of that bloody deed, for 


which he could not find a ready exccutioner. To 
execute his horrid purpoſe with ſecrecy, he cauſcd 


Arthur to be removed to the caſtle of Rouen, on 


the borders of the river Seine; and going in a boat 
to that place, during the dead of night, he com- 
manded that young Arthur ſhould be brought be- 
fore him. A ſeries of misfortunes, impriſonment, 
and fearful apprehenſions of an untimely end, had 


* 


ſo dejected the ſpirit of this unfortunate . | 
u 


that unable, in ſuch a trying moment, to 


PO 
himſelf with any degree of fortitude, he fell at tho\ 
feet of his uncle, and implored his compaſſion ; bur | 


the inhuman butcher, callous to all the finer feel- 
ings of humanity, with a look of revenge, making 
no reply, ſtabbed him with his own barbarous 
hands; then faſtening a ſtone to his body caſt it 
into the river Seine. From the ruin that purſued 
this inhuman murderer of his kinſman, princes may 
learn, that the direct path of honour 1s altogether 
as eligible for thoſe in the higheſt, as for thoſe in 
more Fartble ſtations; and the middling claſs of 
people, by attending to the juſtice of providence, 
vindicated on this and many other inſtances, 
throughout the hiſtory of England, may perceive, 
that notwithſtanding the inequalities of this life, 
there are certain puniſhments the conſequences of 
criminal actions, and a ſure retribution, in many 
caſes, of a vicious conduct, even independant of, 
and previous to, a world to come. All Europe ac- 
cuſed John of murder, though perpetrated in the 
inner chamber, at the ſolemn hour of midnight. 
The crimſon deed rendered him univerſally hatcd ; 
and he was henceforward the leaſt able to find 
friends, when he ſtood moſt in need of them. 

The diſconſolate Conſtantia cried aloud for re- 
venge and protection. She applied to the king of 
France, preſenting a petition ſigned by all the 
barons in Brittany. Philip readily undertook her 
cauſe, and ſummoned the king of England before 
his court, to take his trial for the ſuppoſed murder 
of prince Arthur. But when the day of hearing 
came, John appeared only by his deputies, the 
biſhop of Ely, and Hubert de Bourg. Their buſineſs 
was to demand of Philip a ſafe conduct for their 
maſter to the court of France. « He may come 
ſately,” ſaid Philip, with a ſtern countenance : 
but will he be allo ſafe in returning?“ replied 
the biſhop of Ely. „Les, anſwered Philip, 
« if the judgment of his peers will permit him.“ 
The ambaſſadors ſufficiently perceived the inſidious 
tendency of this expreſſion, and inſiſted upon a 
clearer explanation, and the king's granting a ſafe 
conduct. Philip refuſed this ; Reexring by all the 
ſaints of France, © That he ſhould return no 
otherwiſe than according to the ſentence of the 
court.” The biſhop then told Philip, “that John 
was to be conſidered as king of England, as well 
as duke of Normandy ; and the barons of England 
would not permit their king to riſque his life or his 


liberty at the French court, even though he ſhould. 


agree to it himſelf.” Philip's anſwer was both ready 
and juſt. If, my lord,” ſaid he, © the duke of 
Normandy's ambition led him to acquire a higher 
title, ought I, who am his lord, to loſe his alle- 
giance as my vaſlal ? What is it to me that he has 
aſcended the throne of England?“ The ambaſſa- 
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dors remained filent; for his remarks were un- 


anſwerable upon the principles of the feudal law. 
The court therefore proceeded to paſs the following 
ſentence : * That John, duke of Normandy, not 


. regarding the oath he had taken to Philip his lord, 


and being a vaſſal of the king of France, had, 
within the ſeigniory of that crown, murdered his 
elder brother's ſon, who was alſo a vaſſal of the 
ſame; therefore the ſaid John is declared a traitor ; 
and, as an enemy to the crown of France, he 1s 
adjudged to forfeit all his ſeigniories, which he held 
by homage, and re-entry into the ſame 1s ordered 
to be _—_ by force.” 

From this period John had no other means of 
ſupporting his power, than by ſeverity to thoſe 
whom he thought might oppoſe him, and making 
it the intereſt of others to engage in his ſervice. 
His late crime was ſucceeded by a ſupine inactivity, 
and his time ſpent in dalliance with his young 
queen. With his innocence he had loſt his ſpirit. 
He had dipped his hands in blood, and was more 
fearful of reflection than puniſhment. He ſtrove 
to delude his own heart, and drown the voice of 
conſcious guilt 1n the ſtream of pleaſure. 


Philip, whoſe ambitious views had been hitherto - 


reſtrained by the martial genius of Richard, pre- 
pared new to put the ſentence againſt John into 
cxecution. A more favourable event could not 
have happened, for annexing to his crown ſo many 


valuable fiefs, which, during ſeveral ages, had becn | 


diſmembered from it. His vaſſals were in no con- 
dition to oppoſe him ; the inhuman action of John 
engaged them to his fide ; the duchy of Brittany, 
exaſperated at the murder of their prince, promoted 
all his meaſures, and rendered all his attempts on 
Normandy. eaſy and ſucceſsful. The count of 
Alencon deſerted his ſovereign, and delivered up 
all the places under his command to the French 
monarch, who now © ps his army, in order to 
give them ſome repoſe. 

John, now ſuddenly collecting his forces, laid 
ſiege to Alencon ; when Philip, unable to reaſſemble 
his ſcattered troops, found an expedient to prevent 
the mortification of ſceing his friend and confe- 
derate oppreſſed. A tournament being at that time 
held at Moret, in the Gatinois, whither all the 
chief nobility of France and its neighbourhood had 
reſorted, Philip preſented himſelt before them, 
and with great addreſs pointed out the plains of 
Alencon as the more honourable field, wherein they 
might not only ſignalize their courage, but, by 
aſſiſting him, diſplay their generoſity. The martial 
ſpirit of theſe brave knights inſtantly took fire. 
They vowed to take ample vengeance on the ty- 
rannical murderer ; and putting themſelves, with 
their retinues, under the command of Philip, 
marched without the leaſt delay to the relief of 
Alencon; when John, hearing of their approach, 
raiſed the ſiege, and fled with ſuch precipitation, 
that all his tents, military machines, and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. This was almoſt 
the laſt feeble effort of that cowardly prince, for 
the defence of his foreign dominions. He re- 
mained inactive at Rouen, ſpending his time in 
paſtimes with his wife, as if he had been in a ſtate 
of protound tranquillity, and his affairs in the moſt 
happy fituation. If war was ever mentioned, he 
cave himſelf ſuch vaunting airs as made him till 
more contemptible. © Let the French go on,” 
ſaid he, „I will retake in one day what it has coſt 
them years to acquire.” The Engliſh barons, ſee- 
ing the progrel'ef the French arms without reſiſt- 
ance, were amazcd at his ſtupidity. Finding their 


time waſted to no purpoſe, they ſecretly withdrew 


from their colours and returned to England, re- 
ſolving no longer to defend a weak, indolent prince, 
who had deſerted himſelf. 


But while John thus neglected every natural ex- 


pedient for his ſafety, he had the meanneſs to 


: a 
to oy Innocent III. whom he intreated to 105 
0 l 


— is authority between him and the bing g 
rance. Innocent, pleaſed with an opportunit , 
exerting his papal authority, ſent Philip orders 
ceaſe hoſtilities, and to. make peace with the ki 
of England; but theſe commands were receng 
with indignation by the French barons, whq d, 
claimed the temporal authority exerted by ,, 
pontiff; and Philip, inſtead of paying obedie; 
them, laid ſiege to Chateau Gaillard 
This place was defended with the A.D 
reateſt intrepidity for a whole year, *** 12% 
y Roger de Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter, and q, 
of the moſt able generals of the age. The for 
was remarkable for its ſtrength ; and Philip ur 
obliged to reduce it by a blockade. The intreyy 


nce ty 


| governor, after having repulſed every attempt, y 


which ſucceeded the miſeries of famine, was at | 
ſubdued by a ſudden aſſault in the night time, 1 
taken * with the whole of his garify 
Philip, charmed with the abilities of Lacy, trexy 
him with great reſpect, and allowed him the why, 
city of Paris for the place of his confinener 
True magnanimity reſpects valour, even in 2 
enemy. Philip found little difficulty in reduce 
the other fortreſſes of Normandy. Every ch 
opened its gate; on the approach of the Fd 
monarch. The inhabitants of Rouen, indeed, 1 
hated the French, would willingly have defends 
themſelves to the laſt extremity ; but ſome of ther 
outworks being taken, and finding, left as thy 
were to themlclves, all further reſiſtance would K 
in vain, they agreed to deliver up the place, pn. 
vided they were not relieved in thirty days, N 
ſupply arrived, and the French monarch ta 
poſſeſſion of the city. All other towns followel 
the example of the capital. Thus was the in, 
portant duchy of Normandy united 4 i wal 
to the crown of France, near three © 1% 
centuries after the ceſſion of it by Charles tt 
Simple, to Rollo the firſt duke. Animated vit 
his preſcnt carecr of ſucceſs, Philip now led hi 
army into the weſtern provinces, where he ſo 
reduced under his dominion Anjou, Maine, Io. 
raine, and part of Poictou. Thus, by the pull 
lanimity of John, within three years the Prad 
crown received ſuch an acceſſion of power att 
grandeur, as, in the ordinary courſe of thing, 
might have required ſeveral ages to attain, In tt 
mean time John, in order to cover this dilgrat, 
on his arrival in England exclaimed loudly agai 
his barons, who he pretended had deſerted | 
{ſtandard in Normandy; and extorted from then, 
in a very arbitrary manner, a ſeventh part of u 
their moveables, as a puniſhment for their offen 
Soon after he compelled them to grant him tw 
marks and a half on each knight's fee, for an & 
pedition into Normandy, but did not attempts 
go there. The next year he ſummoned all * 
barons to attend him on that expedition; but met 
ing with ſome oppoſition from his miniſters, k 
dif nifſed both the fleet and army. He next 
to ſea with a ſmall body of forces, and 1t 
believed that he now intended to exert himſclt 
the recovery of his dominions. Perhaps his gui 
fears would not ſuffer him to proceed; for, ai 
few days, his ſubjects were furprized to fee 3 
return, like another Caligula, without having “ 
tempted any thing. 

John this year appeared to be in- P. 18. 
ſpired with treſh ardor, declaring he * * © 
would ſtrike a ſtroke which ſhould reſtore 0 
drooping honours of his country, Gul © 
Thouars, who governed Brittany, being jealou“ 
the rapid progreſs made by his ally the Fre 
king, promiſed to join the king of England v1 


all his forces. John embraced the offer; and g 
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bs. . 
oh ore embarking proceeded to Angiers, which city 
a. - burnt to the ground; but being informed of 


he approach of Philip's army, the vain-glorious 
ward ſtole to his ſhips, reimbarked his army, 
\nd failed back to England, under additional cir- 
umſtances of diſgrace. Nothing was wanting to 
omplete his misfortunes but a quarrel with the 
wurch, and this he ſoon effected by his impru- 
ence. It had been cuſtomary for the clergy not 
o acknowledge any ſubjection but to the pope; 
ind when they had elected any of their order to an 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, to abide by the confirmation 
* the ſovereign pontiff. There had been frequent 
Iifputes between the ſuffragan biſhops. and the 
nonks of St. Auſtin, reſpecting the election of 


* archbiſliops; and both parties were in poſſeſſion of 
fil recedents, which had given a ſanction to their 
retenſions. Matters were thus circumſtanced at 
Ia} vo time of the death of Hubert, archbiſhop of 
and anterbury; on which event the monks of St. 
on aſtin held a private meeting in their cathedral at 

anterbury, and elected Reginald their ſub-prior 


urchbiſhop in his room. This election created the 
moſt diſturbance among the biſhops, who inſiſted 
hat their privileges had been invaded; and an 
cclefiaſtical conteſt was likely to be the conſe- 


ci guence. John, deficient in policy, as in every 
nch ther princely qualification, took part with the 
who uſfragan biſhops, and recommended to them John 
ded e Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who was imme— 
her lately choſen archbiſhop. The conſequence was 
hey uch as might caſily have been foreſeen: both 
| ke arties made an immediate appeal to the fee of 
IN dome: the ſub-prior ſet out for Italy, to obtain 


V ne pope's confirmation of his election: and on the 
ook biſhop of Norwich being elected, twelve deputics 


ere ſent to ſupport his election; and the bithops 
kewiſe ſent agents to ſupport their cauſe. Inno- 
ent ſet aſide both the elections as uncanonical 
nd illegal; and ordered, that the monks ſhould 


hooſe cardinal Stephen Langton, an Englithman 
with hen at Rome, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 
1 hey for a while refuſed to do; but the pope 
{ot hreatening excommunication in caſe of retuſal, 
[08 ne election was accordingly made, and Langton 


as conſecrated by the pope. Innocent, appre- 


end ending that this uſurpation on the crown of 
and ngland would be reſented by that court, wrote 


John a ſocthing letter, and made him a preſent 
df tour gold rings ſet with precious ſtones, which 
ere repreſented as invaluable, on account of the 
myſteries they contained; but John, notwithſtand- 
\z he accepted the pope's preſent, reſolved not to 
amit Langton to be archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Veak men are generally violent in their procced- 
nes. On receiving the pope's letter, he ſent two 
pl his knights to expel the monks of St. Auſtin, 
20 took poſſeſſion of their treaſures. Theſe vio- 


＋ ent proccedings of the king coincided with the 
* opes withes; who foreſceing that he would not 


de able to abide the conteſt with him, had recourſe 
o every method that he thought would promote 
he important. end he had in view. He ſoothed, 
Wnplorcd, and urged the king to a compliance with 
us determination; and when he found that all 
le modes of procecding were fruitleſs, he pro- 


relates to the King to acquaint him, that it he 
ontinued pertinacious, the whole kingdom ſhould 
e laid under an interdict. Ihe reſt of the prelates 
proltrated themſelves before the King, 8 
im, in terms of the utmoſt carneſtneſs, that he 


th 3 accept the biſhop who had been newly 
& - ed, relnſtate the monks in poſſeſſion of their 
ys 0 Tent, and not expoſe his church to the reſent- 


my of the ſee of Rome. Their intreaties, how- 
r, were of no kind of uſe, but rather. excited 


I. ＋ þ : 
c inUignation of the king; who ſwore, © by 
« 11, 


eeded to threatenings, and ſent three Engliſh. 


God's teeth,“ his cuſtomary oath, that, if the 
kingdom was put under an interdict, he would 
baniſh the whole body of the clergy, and conßſ- 
cate all their poſſeſſions.” Notwithſtanding this 
ridiculous vapouring,” the pope, wlio was not ig- 
norant of John's weakneſs, illued the fatal inter- 
dict, which he had for ſome time held ſuſpended 
over the head of this infatuated monarch. This 
ſe tence, the political engine of the court of Rome, 
was calculated to operate with irreſiſtible force on 
the minds of the people. It was pronounced 
againſt ſovercigns for the ſlighteſt offences, and 
made the guilt of one productive of inexpreſſible 


' miſery to millions. The nation hereby was, on a 


ſudden, deprived of all extcrior acts of religion : 
the altars were ſtripped of their ornaments, the 
croſſes, the relicks, the pictures, the ſtatues of 
the ſaints, the images, were laid .on the ground ; 
and, as if the air itſelf was polluted, the prieſts 
carefully covered them up, even from their own 
approach and veneration. The uſe of the bells 
entirely ceaſed in all churches ; they were removed 
trom the ſteeples, and laid on the ground with 
other ſacred utenſils. The doors were ſhut while 
maſs was celebrated, and none but prieſts admitted. 
The laity . partook of no religious rite, excepr 
baptiſm of new-born infants, and the ſacrament to 
dying perſons. The dead were not interred in 
conlecrated ground; they were thrown into ditches, 
or buried in common fields; nor were their obſe- 
quies attended with any funeral ceremonies. Mar- 
riage was celebrated in church-yards ; the people 
were prohibited the uſe of meat ; debarred from 
all pleaſures and entertainments ; forbid to ſalute 
cach other, or to beſtow a decent attention to their 
perſons and apparel. Every circumſtance was fol- 
lowed with deep diſtreſs, and created horrid ap- 
prchenſions of divine wrath and vengeance. John, 
in order to oppoſe temporal to theſe ſpiritual 
terrors, inſtantly confiſcated the revenues of the 
clergy who obeyed the interdict; baniſhed the 
biſhops ; ſhut up the monks in their convent, al- 
lowing them only a ſmall part of their incomes, to 
provide them with food and raiment; and treated 
not only Langton's adherents, but all who obeyed 
the commands of Rome with the utmoſt rigour. 
At the ſame time the more ſenſibly to diſtreſs the 
clergy, and to expole them to ridicule, he threw 
all their concubines into priſon. It may not be 
amiſs here to obſerve, that aſter archbiſhop Anſelm 
had rigoroully executed in England the canons 
which enjoined celibacy, the eccleſiaſtics gave al- 
moſt univerſally into concubinage; even convents 
were ſupplied with this kind of neceſſary proviſion; 
to which the court of Rome made but a flight op- 
poſition ; and it at length became every where 
uſual, for prieſts to apply to the ordinary to obtain 
a formal hberty for this indulgence. The biſhop 
did all he could that the practice ſhould not dege- 
nerate into licentiouſneſs; and, to prevent the fleſh 
gaining an entire aſcendant over the ſpirit, con- 
ftincd the carnal mind to the ule of one woman; 
enjoining him to be conſtant to her bed, and 
obliging him, that the pariſhes might not be over- 
locked, or be troubleſome, to provide for her ſub- 
ſiſtence, and that of her children. What a con- 
ſiderate, indulgent, comfortable profeſſion, is the 
Romilh religion! Of what little eſtimation are li- 
berty, and the old inſtitutions of the Bible, when 


_ paſſive obedience to the infallibility of anti-chriſt 


can purchale the whole circle of terreſtrial enjoy- 
ments |! 

While the ſtate of the Kingdom , D 2 
was in this deplorable ſituation, John *** 1205. 
attempted military expeditions againſt Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Welch, over whom he gained 
ſeveral advantages, owing more to the weakneſs 
of his enemies, than to his own abilities or vigour. 
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In the mean time, the danger to which his throne 
was expoſed from the diſſatisfaction of the clergy, 
encreaſed his propenſion to tyranny ; and he be- 
came daily more and more obnoxious to his 3 
who hated a ſovereign that had made himſelf con- 
temptible by his vices. He appears to have diſ- 
guſted particularly his nobles, whoſe families he 
diſhonoured by his licentious amours ; whom he 
alſo attempted to deprive of the pleaſures of hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fowling; and that his deer 
might have a ready acceſs into their fields, he or- 
dered the hedges and fences of his foreſts to be 
levelled. He even obliged them to put into his 
hands their ſons or near relations, as hoſtages for 
their allegiance. His meſſengers coming to Wil- 
liam de Barouſe, a baron of great diſtinction, his 
lady imprudently replied to their demand, “ That 
ſhe would never truſt her ſons with a man who had 
murdered his nephew ;” but her huſband, in order 
to ſoften this bitter ſarcaſm, anſwered, with more 
moderation, © that if his lady had been wanting 
in her duty, he knew what was his ; and that if he 
had, in any manner, offended the king, he was 
ready to anſwer for his offences in the king's court, 
before his peers.” The meſſengers returning with- 
out the required hoſtages, John flew into a violent 
3 reſolving inſtantly to impriſon the earl and 

is family. But they, being forewarned of their 
danger, fled to Ireland, where they endeavoured 
to conceal themſelves; but the tyrant, having diſ- 
covered their retreat, ordered the wife and her ſon 
to be thrown into priſon, where they were ſtarved 
to death ; and the baron narrowly eſcaped by flying 
into France. 

It was one of the artifices of the Romiſh court 
to advance, by degrees, from the leaſt to the moſt 
ſevere ſentence, The interdict not having pro- 
duced its effect, Innocent now proceeded, in 1209, 
to that of excommunication. This ſecond ſhaft of 
vengeance was no ſooner hurled againſt John from 
the Vatican, than its conſequences began to appear. 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was one of 
the barons of the Exchequer, being told that the 
biſhops of London, Worceſter, and Ely, had paſſed 
the — mentioned it to his colleague while 
ſitting on the bench, the danger of ſerving under 
an excommunicated king; my immediately riſing, 
they left the court. Exaſperated at the behaviour 
of Gcoftrey, John ordered him to be ſeized, and 
throwing him into priſon, cauſed his ſhoulders to 
be covered with a weighty leaden rope; by which, 
and other ſeverities, he put an end to his life. 
The biſhops, on finding themſelves expoſed either 
to the king's jealouſy, or the hatred of the people, 
gradually ſtole out of the kingdom; ſo that at laſt 
there were only three prelates left to perform the 
epiſcopal office. Many of the nobility followed 


them; and thoſe who ſtaid were juſtly ſuſpected 


of having ſecretly entered into a confederacy 
againſt the king. 
John began now to be alarmed at his dangerous 
ſituation. He therefore ſent for Langton, with 
whom he had a conference at Dover, and wherein * 
he oftered to acknowledge him primate ; to ſubmit 
to the pope ; to reſtore the clergy he had baniſhed ; 
and to pay them a limited ſum as a compenſation 
tor the produce of their revenues. But Langton, 
not ſatisfied with theſe conceſſions, demanded that 
full reſtitution ſhould be made to all the clergy ; a 
condition which the king was, probably, then un- 
able to fulfil; and foreſeeing that theſe damages 
would amount to an immenſe ſum, he broke up the 


conference. 

1 This conference, and another held 
—.— at Northampton with Pandolf the 

pope's legate, not having produced the end pro- 


poſed, his holineſs proceeded another ſtep againſt 


his refractory ſon, by abſolving all his ſubjects from 


the utmoſt ſolemnity. John, however, ſlill ,,, 


| 


and many of them held a treaſonable correſpondent 


| 


| „ 
their oaths of fidelity and allegiance; dec; 
every individual in the realm excommunicatef 
who, either in public or private, had any jm, 
courſe with him at his councils, at his table, 9 
converſation ; which ſentence was denounce vi 


ſevered in his contumacy, which cauſed Innocen 
to dart his laſt thunderbolt of depoſition again} 
the king of England. This ſentence requiring 1 
armed force to put it in execution, the Pope cal 
his eye on Philip, king of France, offering the 
monarch, with the crown of England, number 
ſpiritual benefits as the reward of his ſervices, { 
aggrandizing the power of the catholic church. 
Philip could not reſiſt a prize of ſo tempting 
nature. To carry the ſentence into execution, þ; 
levied a great army, with a fleet of ſeventeen hu. 
dred veſſels, collected in the ports of Normang,, 
a force, to all appearance, equal to the preatng 
of his intended invaſion. On the other han 
John iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance 
not only of all his military vaſſals, but of all ah 
bodied men at Dover, out of whom he choſe x 
army of ſixty thouſand men; who, had they beg 
actuated by a love for their king, and zeal 9 
defend their country, might have bid defiance 9 
the power of France, and the thunder of the Va. 
can. But John, being an excommunicated tyrant 
was regarded by the people with horror, at the ſane 
time that his barons deſpiſed him for his cowardice 


with the enemy. The eyes of all Europe wer 
now fixed on the vaſt preparations making by 
different parties; and the fate of the church ws 
expected to be determined by a deciſive blos 
This important event, however, was not to be 2. 
compliſhed by the ſword. The profound policy d 
the pope was eminently diſplayed on this occaſion, 
He knew his intereſt conſiſted in not ſuffering John 
deſtitute of fortune and principles, to be overcone 
by any enemy but himſelf. His view was therefor 
to intimidate him in ſuch a manner, as might bring 
him the more eaſily into his meaſures. To th 
end he ordered his legate Pandolf, to go over v 
England with a private commiſſion, by which ii 
impowered him, in caſe he found the king in! 
proper temper, to receive his ſubmiſſion on ſud 
terms, as the legate, by virtue of his authort, 
knew would be acceptable to the church d 
Rome. 

Pandolf, in paſſing through France, , P. 
beheld, with much ſeeming ſatisfaction, © * © 
the vaſt preparations making by Philip for a delcet 
on the Engliſh coaſt ; and highly extollcd ts 
monarch for his zeal in the laudable cauſe in vlid 
he had embarked ; at the ſame time he ſent one 
two knights Templars, to deſire an interview vil 
John at Dover, which was readily granted. ( 
his arrival in England, the legate uſed every arti 
to bring this infatuated prince to a compliance vid 
his propoſals. He painted in ſtrong colours 
inveterate hatred his meaſures had produced am% 
his ſubjects ; he acquainted him with a ſecret! dd 
federacy, which he urged was then forming ag 
him; he magnified Philip's prodigious armam 
that John, terrified at his loſt condition, prom 
to ſubmit entirely to the pope; to acknovis 
Langton for primate ; to reſtore all the cd 
clergy ; to admit to his grace all who had Deen 
lawed or impriſoned; to grant a compenſation | 
all damages ſuffered by thoſe who had adhered! 
the pope; and to conlign eight thouſand poi 
in part of payment. Four barons joined win" 
king in ſwearing to obſerve - this treaty ; but 
ignominy was not yet complete, for it vw 


1} 


lowed with the hurftiating ceremony of hom | ny 
Pandolf propoſed that John ſhould reſign his ling yy 


dom to the church, there being no other ot f 
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hich he could ſo effectually diſappoint the hope of 


monarch. To this humiliating. pro- 
ofal John alſo aſſenting, he ſigned a charter, by 
nich he declared, that, not conſtrained by fear, 
t of his own free will, for the remiſſion of his 
and thoſe of his family, he reſigned 4 — 
4 lreland to St. Peter, St. Paul, to pope Inno- 
and to his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic chair. 


4 to hold theſe his dominions as feudatory 


e French 


nt, 


thouſand marks, ſeven hundred for England; and 
ce hundred for Ireland. In conſequence of this 


eement, the next day, which was the fifteenth 


May, the king repaired to Dover church at- 
aded by the legate, with a numerous train of 
d; and officers of the army, where, in the pre- 


ee of them all he took off his crown, and laid 


wich the other enſigns of royalty at Pandolf's 
t, who was ſeated on a throne; after which, 


A wing firſt ſigned theabove charter, he did homage 


him as the pope's repreſentative, with all the 


WE iſivc rites which the feudal law required of 


als to their liege lord. He threw himſelf upon 

s knees before the legate, and, lifting up his 
ined hands, put them within thoſe of Pandolf; 
en ſwore fealty to the pope, and paid part of the 
oute which he owed for his kingdom as the patri- 
ny of St. Peter. Pandolf, clevated by this 


ph of the ſacerdotal over the regal power, 


covered extravagant ſymptoms of joyful exulta- 


Wn. The arch-hypocrite even trampled on the 


pney that was laid at his feet, as a mark of the 
gdom's ſubjection; an inſolence which, though 
preſent beheld with glowing indignation, the 
xp of Dublin only had ſpirit to notice, who 
laimed aloud againſt the legate's pride and in- 
erable infolence. Pandolf, not ſatisfied with 


Wc mortifying acts of ſuperiority, kept the crown 


ſceptre five days, and then reſtored them as a 
cial favour of the holy ſee ; but, notwithſtand- 
W a king of England ſubmitted to ſuch baſe in- 
Niities, he refuſed to take off the interdi& and 
ommunication till the loſſes of the eccleſiaſtics 
ld be eſtimated, for whom he inſiſted upon 
ing a full reſtitution and compenſation. 
heſe humiliating circumſtances, diſgraceful as 
Wy vere, could not alter John's diſpoſition to ty- 


predicted, that the king ſhould loſe his crown 
very year, was cloſcly confined in Corte caſtle; 

now, by the King's order, he was arraigned and 
d as an impoſtor. The hermit pleaded in his 
ence, that his prophecy was accompliſhed, the 
g having reſigned his crown and independency ; 
ch plea was ſuppoſed to augment his guilt, and 
was dragged at a horſe's tail to Warham, where 


a gibbet. 
WT ilip was now fully convinced he had been 
ea dupe of by the ſee of Rome, and was deter- 
ed to proſecute the war, in defiance of the pope 
his bulls. The French barons alſo vowed that 
would follow their prince in this expedition; 
pt the earl of A who having made a 
© treaty with John, declared againſt the im- 
y of the undertaking; when Philip, unwillin 
ae behind him ſo dangerous an enemy, turn 
Ems againſt the dominions of that prince. In 
m. the earl of Saliſbury, admiral of the 
iſh fleet, and the king's natural brother, at- 
ed the French in their harbours, took three 
pred of their ſhips, and deſtroyed one hundred 
12 Philip, finding it impoſſible to hinder 
3 Bong . into his hands, ſet fire to 
entirely — — * 8 . 
oy this time the exiled prelates returned to 
in triumph, Langton appearing at their 


y. A hermit, named Peter of Pomfret, hav- 


he and a perfectly innocent ſon were hanged 


head. The king on hearing of their approach 
went to meet them; and throwing himſelf before 
them on the ground, intreated them, with tears, to 
have compaſſion on him and his kingdom. The 
wigpia obſerving theſe marks of Hr Congo led 

im. to the chapter-houſe of Wincheſter, where, on 
the twentieth of July, he again ſwore allegiance to 
the pope, promiſing to love, maintain, and defend 
the clergy. Langton than gave him abſolution, 
and permitted the king to dine with him. The 
ſentence of interdict was however ſtill in force. 
Nicholas, biſhop of Freſcati, coming into England, 
in the room of Pandolf, declared, that the pope 
would rot take off that ſentence, till every thing 
was reſtored to the clergy, which had been taken 
from them, and they had received ample reparation 
for all the damages they had ſuſtained. Certain 
barons being y—_— to take an account of theſe 
claims, John ſeemed aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of 
the ſums to which the clergy made their loſſes 
amount; the monks of Canterbury alone demand- 
ing no leſs than twenty thouſand marks. The king 
to ſtop theſe kind of claims, which appeared endleſs, 
offered a hundred thouſand marks for a full diſ- 
charge, but this they rejected with diſdain. How- 
ever the pope willing to favour his new vaſſal, di- 
rected his legate to accommodate the affair; the 
reſult of which was, that the biſhops and conſider- 
able abbots obtained full reparation, while the in- 
ferior clergy were obliged to fit down as contented 
as they could, under their loſſes. The interdict 
being now removed, John ſolemnly renewed his 
profeſſions of homage to the ſee of Rome, by a new 
charter ſealed with gold. 

This troubleſome affair having at , P 
laſt, by the cunning of pope Innocent. Sa 
been brought to a concluſion, the king went to 
Poictou, which ſtill acknowledged his authority, and 
then laid ſiege to a caſtle near Angiers; but prince 
Lewis, Philip's ſon, approaching with an army, he 
raiſed the ſiege with ſuch precipitation, that he left 
his tents, baggage, and military machines behind 
him; and again returned with diſgrace to England. 
He now appeared to content himſelf with rulin 
his own kingdom; and his cloſe connection wit 
the pope, made him imagine he ſhould perform 
this arduous taſk with little or no difficulty; but 
other misfortunes awaited him which he did not 
expect. | 

John, who reſented the deſertion of his barons, 
in his laſt expedition on the continent, collected an 
army of his tenants and foreſters, to reduce them to 
reaſon. With this intention he marched as far as 
Northampton, where he was overtaken by Langton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. That prelate is an ex- 
ample to prove, that every man of ſenſe will, if 
poſſible, be independent. Though he owed his ad- 
vancement to the pope, yet he no ſooner became 
an Engliſh baron, than he ſtood forth in oppoſition 
to all the meaſures which tended to ſubject the 
crown of England to a foreign power. The ty- 
ranny of the pope was, to him, as intolerable as 
that of any other power; and the tyranny of the 
king as odious as that of the pontiff. He therefore 
very freely expoſtulated with the king, UrgINS, that 
he had violated his engagements by making war 
upon his ſubjects before they had been tried by 


their peers, or judged by the equity of his court. 


John, relying upon the protection of the pope, an- 
ſwered fiercely, that matters of this kind came not 
under his juriſdiction, which extended not to any 
affair of a civil nature. The next morning he ſet 
out for Nottingham, breathing fury againſt his ad- 
verſaries. Langton renewed his remonſtrances, and 
the king, at length, convinced by the force of his 
arguments, appointed a day for the accuſed barons 
to appear at his court, there to anſwer the com- 
plaints that ſhould be preferred againſt them. , 
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In the month of September, a private meeting of 
the barons was held at London, when the primate 
laid before them a charter of Henry I. which, he 
ſaid, he had happily found in a monaſtery ; and 
exhorted them to inſiſt on its being renewed ; 
whereupon the barons ſwore, that they would loſc 
their lives rather than not comply with ſo reaſon- 
able, ſo honourable, and juſt a demand. The con- 
federacy ſoon ſpread, and comprehended moſt of 
the barons in England; and a more numerous 
aſſembly was ſummoned by Langton, at St. Ed- 
mund's-bury, under the colour of devotion ; where 


he again produced the charter ; renewed his ex- 
hortations to proceed with unanimity and vigour; | 


and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt light, the tyranny 
to which they had been long ſubject, and from 
which they were to free themſelves and their pol- 
terity. The barons, animated by his cloquence, 
formed a general confederacy, to which there were 
few in the kingdom who did not accede; and 
agreed before the high altar, that at Chriſtmas they 


would preſent their petition to the king in a body. 


They then ſeparated, after mutually promiſing, to 
enliſt men, to purchaſe arms, and to ſupply their 
caſtles with neceſſary ſtorcs and proviſions. . 
A. D. 1215. On the day appointed, which was 
the ſixth of January, the; barons re- 
paired to London, and demanded of the king, that, 
in conſequence of his oath he had taken before the 
primate, as well as out of reſpect to their juſt rights, 
he would be pleaſed to grant a renewal of Henry's 
charter, and a confirmation of the laws of St. Ed- 
ward. John, alarmed at their power, unanimity, 
and zcal, promiſed to give them a politive anſwer at 
Faſter. . Having procurcd this interval, John en- 
deavoured to gain over the clergy on his fide, 
granting them a charter, in which he relinquiſhed 
for ever a privilege, earneſtly contended for by all 
his anceſtors, in allowing them a free election on all 
vacancies : he likewiſe made a vow to lead an army 
into Paleſtine; and alſo diſpatched an agent to Rome, 
in order to appeal to the pope; while at the ſame 


time the barons were not inactive in their endea- 


vours to attach his holineſs to their intereſt. 


Innocent was concerned at obſerving the fire juſt 


ready to be Iighted in England, but ſecretly in- 
clined to John, whom he found willing to facrifice 
every conſideration to his preſent ſafety. He how- 
ever wrote letters to the king, prelates, and nobles. 
He adviſed the firſt to treat the barons with grace 
and indulgence, and to grant them ſuch of their 
demands as ſhould appear reaſonable. He ex- 
horted the ſecond to employ their good offices in 
putting an end to civil diſcord, by making a peace 
between the contending parties; and to the laſt he 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of their conduct, in re- 
ſolving by force of arms to extort conceſlions from 
their lawful ſovereign. | 

Hence the barons perceived, that the pope in- 
tended to take part with the king; but they were 
already gone too far to recede; and they received 
treſh vigour, by having certain intelligence that 
molt of the biſhops, as well as all the inferior 
clergy, highly approved their conduct. 

At the approach of Faſter, when the barons were 
to expect the king's anſwer to their petition, they 
aſſembled by agreement at Stamford, having col- 
ected a force conſiſting of above two thouſand 
knights, beſides their retainers, and an infinite 
number of inferior perſons. Having advanced in 
a. body to Brackley, within fifteen miles of Ox. 
tord, the court being there kept, they received 
a meſſage from the king by the primate, deſiring to 
know what were the liberties they ſo zealouſly dg- 
tnanded of their ſovereign. In anſwer to which, 
they delivered a writing, containing the chief arti- 
cles; which being read to the king, he flew into a 
violent paſſion, * the meſſengers, why his ba- 
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-in which he was held. His affairs were nov ©. 
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by the name of MAGNA CuarTa. We fhall k 


rons did not demand the whole kingdom of jg, 
ſwearing, that he would never grant their demang | 
but the king's menaces were not an object of 6 
ſideration with the barons, who Knew very vl " 
imbecility. I 
The confederated nobles were no ſooner jnſqy,, 
of John's reſolve, than chuſing Robert Fitz-Wate 
their general, whom they called, Mar, {hg} , h 
army of God and holy church, they, without finde 
ceremony, proceeded to lay fiege to the caſſſ g 
Northampton, which they carried in only ff, 
days; but they were willingly admitted into Bf 
ford caſtle by William Beauchamp, its goverrg 
From this place they advanced to Ware, Ig 
they received intelligence that the citizens of Ig. 
don were diſpoſed to give them a welcome rec, 
tion: proceeding therefore to the capital withy: 
loſs of time, they entered at Aldgate, which yi 
opened to receive them. They now ſtationed pn. 
per guards, took into cuſtody ſuch perſons as thy 
had reaſon to ſuſpect, and then wrote ciry; 
letters to all the nobility and perſons of diftindiy | 
who had not declared in their favour, threat 
that if they refuſed to join them, they would :. 
moliſh their caſtles, and ravage their eſtates, Th 
menaces had ther intended effect, for moſtoftheory 
men repaired to London, and united in the atv. 
ation. The king was now at Odiham, with ver; {4s 
attendants, ſome ſay only ſeven knights. He yy 
mortificd and alarmed in the higheſt degrec. R 
had not a friend to whom he could apply tor a 
or aſſiſtance, and he found the dreadſul cf; d 
his tyrannical diſpoſition, in the univerſal contem 


deed arrived at a moſt alarming criſis ; and heb. 
gan to think ſeriouſly of compromiſing all die. 
ences with his ſubjects. Reflecting on his cd. 
mitous ſituation, he made propoſals to refer the & 
ciſion of the matter to the pope, or to eight barons 
four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by his cpp 
nents ; but theſe were rejected with diſdain. Th 
king had no farther hope but in abſolute ſubmi. 
ſion ; wherefore he ſent word to the barons, that}: 
would comply with all their demands; in cone 
quence of which a conference was appointed ux 
held, and preparations were made for adjuſting thi 
important agreement. The meadow of Run 
mede, between Staines and Windſor, was the pat 
fixed on; here the confederated barons made the! 
appearance on the ſiftcenth of June, and two ch 
afterwards came the King's commiſſioners, ad 
party forming a kind of ſeparate encampment, | 
declared enemies. -The barons being reſolvd! 
abate nothing of their demands, and the ky 
agents in general being of their ſentiments, i 
treaty was not long protracted. At the cu" 
a few days, the king with a readineſs that wass 
ther wondered at, as it was known to be the cs 
of compulſion, figned the famous charter, kno 


inſert a tranſlation of this important deed, where 
the moſt valuable privileges were ſecured to ed 
order of men, which, at this day, is conſidered ® 
the foundation of Engliſh liberty. 


MAGNA CHARTA. 


The great charter of liberties, granted by king Jul 
his ſulljecls, in the year 1215. 


« John, by the grace of God, king of Eg 
lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and dd, 
taine, and earl of Anjou, to the archbu4 

_ biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſticiarics ol 5 
foreſts, ſheriffs, governors, officers, and 1 
bailiffs and others his faithful ſubjects, fe 
Know ye, that we, in the preſence of C 1 
for the health of our ſoul, and the ſouls e, 
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eſtors and beirs, and to the honour of 
the 2 o hol 1 7 _—_ and 
nt of our kingdom, by the advice 
ern fathers, Srephen, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; rimate of all England, and cardinal 
of the holy Roman church; Henry, archbiſhop 
Dublin; William, biſhop of London; Peter, of 
Wincheſter; Jocelyn, of Bath and Glaſtonbury ; 
f Lincoln; 

ne Coventry ; Benedict, of Rocheſter; biſhops; 
and maſter Pandolf, the pope s ſubdeacon and an- 
cient ſervant; brother Aymeric, maſter of the 
Temple in England; and the noble perſons 
William Mareſcal, earl of Pembroke; William, 
earl of Saliſbury ; William, earl of Warrenne ; 
William, carl, of Arundel; Alar de Galoway, 
conſtable of Scotland; Warin Fitzgerald, Peter 


our anc 


God, and 


Fitzherbert, and Hubert de Bourgh, ſeneſchal 


of Poictou; Hugo de Neville, Matthew Fitz- 

herbert, Thomas Baſſet, Alen Baſſet, Philip de 

Albiney, Robert de Ropele, John Mareſchal, 

John Firzhugh, and others our liege men, have 

in the firſt place, granted to God, and by this 

our preſent charter, confirmed for us and our 
heirs for ever. 

1. © That the church of England ſhall be free, 
nd enjoy her rights entire, and her libertics in- 
iolable, and we will have them to be obſerved, that 
t may appear from hence, that the freedom of elec- 
ons, which was reckoned chief and indiſpenſible 
> the Engliſh church, and confirmed by our 

harter, and obtained the confirmation of from 
ope Innocent III. before the diſcord between us 
| nd our barons, was granted of mere free will; 
hich charter we ſhall obſerve, and do will it to be 
ell obſerved by our heirs for ever. 

2. We have alſo granted, to all freemen of our 
tingdom, for us and our heirs for ever; all the un- 
ler written liberties, to have and to hold them and 

cir heirs, of us and our heirs. | 

3. © If any of our carls or barons, or others who 
bold of us in chief, by military ſervice, ſhall die, 
nd at the time of his death, his heir ſhall be of 

ll age, and owe a relief; he ſhall have his inheri- 
ance by the ancient relief; that is, the heir or heirs 


fen carl, for a whole carl's barony, by an hundred 


bounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole 
night's fee, by an hundred ſhillings at moſt ; and 
hoever oweth leſs, ſhall give leſs, according to the 
nctent cuſtom of fees. 

4- © But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under 
ge, and be in ward, his lord ſhall not have the 
ard[hip of him, nor his land, before he hath re- 
cived his homage; and after ſuch heir ſhall be in 
ard, and attain to the age of one and twenty years, 
e thall, when he comes of age, have his inheritance 
ithout relief, and without fine. | 

5. © The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who 
al be under age, ſhall not take of the land of 
ch heir, other than reaſonable iſſues, reaſonable 
uſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices; and that without 
4 leſtruction or waſte of the tenants or effects upon 
eſtate. And if we ſhall commit the guardianſhip 
mode lands to the ſheriff; or any other perſon, who 
8 anſwerable to us for the iſſues of the land ; and 
ne ſhall make deſtruction and waſte upon the ward- 


ids, we will compel him to give ſatisfaction ; and 
e land ſhall be committed to lawful and diſcreet . 


nants of that fee, who ſhall be anſwerable for the 
des to us, or to him to whom we ſhall aſſign 
em. And if we ſhall give or ſell to any one the 
ardſhip of ſuch/lands ; and if he makes deſtruction 
ne upon them, he ſhall loſe the wardſhip 
- » Which ſhall be committed to two lawful and 
ucreet tenants of the fee, who ſhall in like manner 

anſwerable to us aforeſaid. 

6. * But the warden, ſo long as he ſhall have 
4 wardihip of the land, ſhall Keep up the houſes, 


12. 


Walter, of Worceſter; Wil- 


debtor, until the 


parks, varrens, ponds, .mills, and other things 
pertaining to the land, out of the iſſues of - 
the ſame land, and ſhall reſtore to the heir, when 
—— of full age, the whole land ſtocked with 
ploùghs and carriages, according as the time o 
wainage ſhall require, and the iſſues of the land can 
reaſonably bear. And all theſe things ſhall be ob- 
ſerved in the cuſtodics of vacant archbiſhoprics, 
biſhoprics, abbies, priories, churches, and dignities, 
which appertain to us, except that theſe wardſhips 
are not to be ſold. 

7: © Heirs ſhall be marricd without diſparage- 
ment, ſo as that before matrimony ſhall be con- 
tracted, thoſe who are neareſt in blood to the heir 
ſhall be made acquainted with it. 

8. “ A widow after the death of her huſband, 
ſhall forthwith and without difficulty, have her 
marriage and inheritance, nor ſhall ſhe give any 
thing for her dower, or her marriage, or her in- 
heritance which her huſband and ſhe held, at the 
day of his death; and ſhe may remain in the man- 
{ion houſe of her huſband, forty days after his death, 
within which term her dower ſhall be aſcertained. 

9. © No widow ſhall be diftrained to marry her- 
ſelf, ſo long as ſhe has a mind to live without a 
huſband. But at the ſame time, ſhe ſhall give ſe- 
curity, that ſhe will not marry without our conſent, 
if ſhe holds of us, or without the conſent of the 
lord of whom ſhe holds, if ſhe holds of another. 

10. “ Neither we nor our bailifts ſhall ſeize any 
land or rent for any debt, ſo long as there ſhall be 
chattels of the debtor's upon the premiſes, ſufficient 
to pay the debt, and the debtor be ready to ſatisfy 
it. Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be diſ- 
trained, ſo long as the principal debtor be ſufficient 
for the payment of the debt. | 

I1. © And if the principal debtor ſhall fail in the 
payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to 
pay it, or will not diſcharge it when he is able, 
then the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt; and if they 
will, they ſhall have the lands and rents of the 
ſhall be ſatisfied for the debt 
which they paid for him, unleſs the principal debtor 
can ſhew himſelf acquitted thereof againſt the ſaid 
ſureties. 

12. „If any one have borrowed any thing of 
the Jews, more or leſs, and dies before the debt be 
ſatisfied, there ſhall no intereſt be paid for that 
debt, ſo long as the heir is under age of whom- 
ſoever he may hold; and it the debt falls into our 
hands, we will take only the chattels mentioned in 
the charter or inſtrument, | 

13. © And if any one ſhall die indebted to the 
Jew, his wite ſhall have her dower, and pay nothing 
of that debt; and if the deceaſed left children un- 
der age, they ſhall have neceſſaries provided for 
them, according to the tenement or real eſtate of 
the deceaſed; and out of the reſidue the debt ſhall 
be paid, faving, however, the ſervice of the lord. 
In like manner let it be with the debts due to other 
perſons than Jews. | 

14. No ſcutage or aid ſhall be impoſed in our 
kingdom, unleſs by the common council of the na- 
tion, except for ranſoming our perſon,” and making 
our eldeſt fon a knight, and once for marrying our 
eldeſt daughter; and for theſe three only a reaſon- 
able aid ſhall be demanded. 

15. © In like manner it ſhall be concerning the 
aids of the city of London; and that city ſhall have 
all its anticnt liberties, and free cuſtoms, as well by 
land as by water. 

16. * Furthermore, we will and grant, that all other 
cities, boroughs, towns, and ports, ſhall have all their 
liberties, and free cuſtoms, and for holding the com- 
mon council of the kingdom concerning the aſſeſſ- 
ment of their aids, except in the three caſes aforeſaid, 

17. © And for the aſſeſſing of ſcutages, we ſhall 


cauſe to be ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
6g abbots, 


| 
| 
| 
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abbots, earls, and great barons of the realm, ſingly 
by our letters. | 
18. «© And furthermore, we ſhall cauſe to be 
ſummoned in general, by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, 
all others gy ary of us in chief, at a certain day; 
that is to ſay, forty days before their meeting at 
leaſt, and to a certain place; and in all letters of ſuch 
ſummons, we will declare the cauſe of the ſummons. 
19. And ſummons being thus made, the buſi- 
neſs ſhall proceed on the day appointed, according 


to advice of ſuch as ſhall be preſent, although all 


that were ſummoned come not. 

20. We will not, for the future, grant to any 
one that he may take aid of his own free tenants, 
unleſs to ranſom his perſon, and to make his eldeſt 
fon a knight, and once to marry his eldeſt daughter; 
and for this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable aid. 

21. No man ſhall be diſtrained to perform 
more ſervices for a knight's fee, or other tree 
tenement, than is due from thence. 

22. Common pleas ſhall not follow our court, 
but ſhall be holden in ſome certain place : trials 
upon the writ of novel diſſeiſin, and of mort d'an- 
ceſtor, and of deraign preſentment, ſhall not be 
taken but in their proper counties, and after this 
manner : we, or if we ſhall be out of the realm, 
our chief juſticiary ſhall ſend two juſticiaries through 
every county four times a year, who with four 
knights, choſen out of every ſhire by the people, 
ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes in the county, on the day, 
and at the place appointed. 

23. And if any matter cannot be determined 
on the day appointed for holding the aſſizes in each 
county, ſo many of the knights and freeholders as 
have been at the aſſizes aforeſaid, ſhall be appointed 
to decide them as is neceſſary, according as there is 
more or lefs bufineſs. Aſſizes of deraign preſent- 
ment to churches, ſhall always be taken before the 
juſticiaries of the bench. 

24. * A free man ſhall not be amerced for a 
ſmall fault, but according to the degree of the fault; 
and for a great crime in proportion to the heinouſ- 
neſs of it, ſaving to him his contentment, and after 
the ſame manner a merchant, ſaving to him his 
merchandize. g 

25. And a villain ſhall be amerced after the 
ſame manner, ſaving to him his wainage, if he falls 
under our amerciament ; and none the aforeſaid 
amerciament ſhall be aſſeſſed, but by the oath of 
honeſt men in the neighbourhood. 

26. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but 
by their peers, and according to the degree of 
offence. 

7. No eecleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced 
for his- lay tenement, but according to the pro- 
portion of the others aforeſaid, and not according 
to the value ot his eccleſiaſtical benefice, 

28. Neither a town, nor any tenement, ſhall 
be diftrained, to make bridges over rivers, unleſs 
that anciently and of right they are bound to do it. 
No river for the future ſhall be embanked, but 
what was einbanked in the time of king Henry our 
grandfather. 

29. No ſheriff, caſtellan, coroner, or other of 
our bailiffs, ſhall bold pleas of the crown. 

30. * All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and 
trethings, ſhall ſtand at the old form, without any 
increaſe, except in our demeſne manors, | 

31. © If any one, holding of us a lay fee, dies, 
and the ſheriff, or our bailiff, ſhew our letters pa- 


tent of ſummons concerning the debt due to us 


trom the deceaſed, it ſhall be lawful for the ſheriff 
or our bailiff, to attach and regiſter the chattels of 
the deceaſed, found upon his lay fee, to the value 
of the debt, by the view of lawful men, ſo as no- 
thing be removed, until our whole debt be paid 
and the reſt ſhall be left to the executors, who are 
to fulfil the will of the deccaſed; and if nothing be 


— 2 


| buying and ſelling by the anticnt and 


8 . n 
due from him to his, all the chattels ſhall remain to 
the deceaſed, ſaving to his wife and children their 
reaſonable ſhares. | 

32. * It any free man ſhall die inteſtate, his 
chattels ſhall be diſtributed by the hands of his 
neareſt relations and friends, by view of the church 
ſaving to every one his debts, which the deceajg 
owed to him. | | 

33- © No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall tz, 
corn, or other chattels of any man, who is not of 
the town where the caſtle is, unleſs he Preſent) 
gives him money for it, or hath reſpite of pay ment 


by the good-will of the ſeller. But if he be of the 


ſame town, he ſhall pay him within. forty days. 

34. No conſtable ſhall diſtrain any knight, tg 
give money for caſtle guard, if he himſelf wil 
do it in his own perſon, or by another able nun 
in caſe he cannot do it through any reaſons}. 
cauſe. - : 

35. And if we lead him, or ſend him into the 
army, he ſhall be free from ſuch guard, for the tine 
he ſhall be in the army by our command. 

36. No ſheriff or bailitf or ours, or any other 
ſhall take horſes or carts of any freeman for cx. 
riage, but by the good-will of the ſaid freeman 
without paying according to the rate ancient|y 
pointed; that is to ſay, for a cart and two horſ 
ten-pence a day; and for a cart with three horſe, 
tourteen pence a day. ; 

37. Neither ſhall we, or our bailiffs, take 
man's timber for our caſtles, or other uſes, unle; 
by the conſent of the owner of the timber. 

38. We will fetain the lands of thoſe that ar 
convicted of felony, only one year and a Gay, aud 
then they ſhall be returned to the lord of the fe. 

39. ©* All wares for the time to come, ſhull be 
put down in the rivers of Thames and Medyy, 
and throughout England, except upon the ſea-coalt 

40. The writ, which is called præcipe, hl 
not, for the future, be made out to any one of ay 
tenement, whereby a freeman may loſe his court, 

41. ** There ſhall be one meaſure of wine, and 
one of ale, throughout our whole realm, and one 
meaſure of corn; that is to ſay, the London quart, 
and one breadth of dyed cloth, and ruflets, and 
haberjects; that is to ſay, two ells within the li 
As to the weights, they ſhall be as the meaſures. 

42. From henceforth nothing ſhall be givene 
taken for a avrit of inquiſition of life and limbs; 
but it ſhall be granted gratis, and not denied. 

43. „If any one holds of us by fee-tarm, « 
ſoccage, or burgage, and holds lands of another bj 
military ſervice, we will have the wardſhip d 
the heir, or land, which is of another man's fee, U 
reaſon of what he holds of us by fee-farm, foccigh 
or burgage z nor will we have the wardſhip of tix 
fee-farm, ſoccage, or burgage, unleſs the feen 
is bound to perform military ſervice. | 

44. We will not have the wardſhip of an hel, 
nor of any land, which he holds of another by 8 
litary ſervice, by reaſon of any petrit-ſerjeanty F 
holds of us, as by the ſervice of giving us ks 
arrows, or the like. 

4.5. No bailiff ſhall for the future put any m 
to his law, upon his ſingle word, without crew 
witneſſes produced to prove it. 

46. No freeman ſhall be taken or impriſw 
or diſſeiſcd, or vut-lawed, or baniſhed, or any 
deſtroyed ; nor will we paſs ſentence upon hi, ® 
commit him to priſon, unleſs by the lawful 8 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

4). We will fell to no man, we will den“ 
man, nor delay right nor juſtice. + 

48. ** All merchants, unleſs they be pub 
prohibited, ſhall have ſafe and ſecure condue, 
go out of, and come into England; aud t 
there, and to paſs as well by land as by wi, 
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—ns, without any evil tolls, except in time of 
1 or when they are of any nation at war with us. 
val "« And if there be found any ſuch in our 
0 at the beginning of the war, they ſhall be at- 
wet without damage to their bodies or * 
19 1 it may be known to us, or our chief juſti- 
_ how our merchants are treated in the nation 
— with us; and if ours be ſafe there, the others 
ſhall be ſafe in our dominions. a 

2, „It ſhall be lawful in the time to come, for 
any one to go out of our kingdom and return ſafely 
14 ſecurely by land or by water, ſaving his alle- 
* to us, unleſs in time of war, by ſome ſhort 
ace, for the common benefit of the realm, except 
7 ſoners and out-laws (according to the law of the 
und,) and people at war with us, and merchants 
vho ſhall be in ſuch condition as is above men- 
x « Tf any man holds of any eſcheat, as of the 
honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bologne, 
Lancaſter, or of other eſcheats which ate in our 
hands, and are baronies, and dies, his heirs ſhall 
give no other relief, and perform no other ſervice 
#0 us, than he would to the baron, if the barony 
were in the poſſeſſion of the baron: we will hold it 


: after the ſame manner the baron held it. Nor will 
4 ze, by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, have any 
5 eſcheat or wardſhip of any of our men, unleſs he 


khat held the barony or eſcheat held of us in chief 
lſewhere. 

52. © Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, 
Wall not from henceforth come before our juſti- 
aries of the foreſt upon common ſummons, but 
ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for any that 
were attached for ſomething concerning the foreſt. 
No country court ſhall be holden for the future 


A. ut from month to month, and where there 
oſt Kiſcd to be a greater interval, let it be ſo continued. 
n Fr Neither any ſheriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall keep his 


m in the hundred oftener than twice a year, 


9 nd only in the accuſtomed place, that is, once 
-al ſter Eaſter, and once after Michaclmas, and the 
| _ new of frank-pledge ſhall be held after Michael- 
_ as, that every one may have his liberties which 
11 e had, and was wont to have, in the time of king 
f. enry our grandfather, or ſuch as he obtained 
5 ſterwards. But the view of frank-pledge ſhall be 
—þ o made, that our peace may be kept, and that the 
nd. — be full as it was wont to be. And the 
ny beriff ſhall not ſeek occaſions, but ſhall be con- 
a ent with what the ſheriff was wont to have for 
ws making his view in the time of king Henry our 
wy ; randfather. For the time to come it ſhall not be 
24 awful for any man to give his land to a religious 
ce, ouſe, ſo as to take it again and hold it of that 
YE ouſe; nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious houſe 
bes d receive land, ſo as to grant it him again of whom 
* ey received it to hold of him. If any man for 
15 e future ſhall give his land to a religious houſe, 
ode d be covicted thereof, his gift ſhall be void, and 
by % te land ſhall be forfeited to the lord of the fee. 
ant! utage for the future ſhall not be taken, as was 
ee to be taken in the time of king Henry our 
dfather ; nor ſhall the ſheriff oppoſe any man 
any n. t be content with what he was wont to have. 
Creaus ving to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 
15 plars, hoſpitallers, earls, barons, knights, and 
chers, as well ecclefiaſtics as ſeculars, the liberties 
any " dd free cuſtoms which they had before. 
him. Z.“ We will not make any juſticiaries, conſta- 
ul ju en ſheriffs, or bailiffs, but ſuch as are knowing 
4 the law of the realm, and diſpoſed duly to ob- 
deny te it. ny | 
19 1 * All barons who are founders of abbies, 
* ave charters of the kings of England for the 
duc Yowſon, or are entitled to it by ancient tenure, 
d or p have the cuſtody of them when vacant, as they | 
Wit to have, | 


65. All woods that have been taken into foreſts 
in our own time, ſhall forthwith be laid out again 


and the ſame ſhall be done with regard to rivers, 


which have been taken or fenced in by us during 
our reign. 5 
56. „All evil cuſtoms concerning foreſts, warrens, 
and foreſters, warreners, ſheriffs, and their officers, 
rivers and their keepers, ſhall forthwith be enquired 


ſame ſhire, choſen by credible perſons of the ſame 
county, and upon oath ; and within forty days after 
the ſaid inqueſt, be utterly aboliſhed ſo as never to 
be reſtored. 

$7. © We will immediately give up all hoſtages 
and writings, delivered unto us by our Engliſh 
ſubjects, as ſecurities for their keeping the peage, 
— yielding us faithful ſervice. 

58. © We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks 
the relations of Gerard de Athyes, ſo as that for the 
future they ſhall have no bailiwick in England. We 
will alſo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, 
Peter, and Gyon from the chancery; Gyon de Cy- 
7 Geoffrey de Martyn and his brothers, Philip, 

ark, and his brother, his nephew Geoffrey, and all 
their followers. 

59. © And as ſoon as peace is reſtored, we will 
fund out of the kingdom all foreign ſoldiers, croſs- 
bow men, and ſtipendaries, who are come with 
horſes and arms, to the prejudice of our people. 

60. © It any one hath been diſpoſſeſſed or de- 
prived by us, without the legal judgment of his 
peers, of his lands, caſtles, liberties, or rights, we 
will forthwith reſtore them to him; and if any diſ- 
pute ariſes upon this head, let the matter be deter- 
mined by the twenty-five barons hereafter men- 
tioned, for the preſervation of the peace. 

61. © As for thoſe things of which any perſon 


| has, without the legal judgment of his peers been 


diſpoſſeſſed or deprived, either by king Henry our 
father, or our brother king Richard, and which we 
have in our hands or are poſſeſſed by others, and 
we are bound to warrant and make , we ſhall 
have a reſpite during the term uſually allowed the 
.cruiſes ; excepting thoſe things about which there 
is a plea depending, or whereof an inqueſt hath 
been made by our order, before we undertook the 
cruſade, But when we return from our pilgri- 
mage, or if we do not undertake it, we will im- 
mediately cauſe full juſtice to be adminiſtered 
therein. | 

62. © The ſame reſpite we ſhall have for diſ- 
afforeſting the foreſts, which Henry our father, or 
our brother Richard have afforeſted ; and for the 
wardſhip of the lands, which are in another's fee, 
in the ſame manner as we have hitherto enjoyed 
thole wardſhips, by reaſon of a fee held of us by 
knight's ſervice ; and for the abbies founded in any 
other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee 
ſays he has a right; and when we return from pil- 
griwage, or if we ſhould not perform it, we will 
immediately do full juſtice to all the complainants 
in this behalf. | 

63. © No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned 
upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of any 


| other perſon than her huſband. 


64. © All unjuſt and illegal fines levied by us, 
and all amerciaments impoſed unjuſtly and contrary 
to the law of the land, ſhall be entirely forgiven, 
or elſe be left to the deciſion of five and twenty 
barons hereafter mentioned for the preſervation of 
the peace, or of the major part of them, together 
with the aforeſaid Stephen, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, if he can be preſent, and others whom he 
ſhall think.fit to take with him; and if he cannot 
be preſent, the buſineſs ſhall, notwithſtanding, 
proceed without him. But ſo, that if one or more 
of the-aforeſaid five and twenty barons be plaintiffs 


in the ſame cauſe, they ſhall be ſet aſide as to what 
; \ concern 


into each county, by twelve knights, ſworn of the 
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concerns this particular affair, and others choſen in 
their room out of the ſaid five and twenty, and 
{worn by the reſt to decide that matter. 

65. If we have diſſeiſed or diſpoſſeſſed the 
Welch of any lands, liberties, or other things, 
without the legal judgment of their peers, they 
ſhall be immediately reſtored to them. And if any 
diſpute ariſes upon this head, the matter ſhall be 
determined in the Marches by the judgmeht of their 
pans for tenements in England according to the 
laws of England; for tenements in Wales accord- 
ing to the laws of Wales ; for the tenements of the 
Marches according to the law of the Marches : the 
fame ſhall the Welch do to us and our ſubjects. 
66. „As for all thoſe things of which any 
Welchman hath, without the legal judgment of 
his peers, been diſſeiſed or deprived by king Henry 
our father, or our brother king Richard, and which 
we either have in our hands, or others are poſſeſſed 
of, and we are obliged to warrant it, we ſhall have 
a reſpite for the time generally allowed the cruiſes, 
excepting thoſe things about which a ſuit is de- 
pending, or whereof an inqueſt has been made by 
our order, before we undertook the cruſade. But 
when we return, or if we ſtay at home without per- 
forming our pilgrimage, we ſhall immediately do 
them full jiflice according to the laws of the 
Welch, and of the parts above-mentioned. 

67. © We will, without delay, diſmiſs the ſon 
of Llewellin, and all the Welch hoſtages, and re- 
leaſe them from the engagements they have cntered 
into with us for the preſervation of the peace. 

68. «© We ſhall treat with Alexander, king of Scots, 
concerning the reſtoring his ſiſters and hoſtages, and 
his rights and liberties, in the ſame form and 
manner as we ſhall do to the reſt of the barons of 
England; unleſs from the charters, which we have 


from his father, William, late king of Scots, it 


ought to be otherwiſe; and this ſhall be leſt to the 
determination of his peers in our court. 

69. „All the aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
which we have granted to be holden in our king- 
dom, as much as it belongs to us towards our 
pcople of our kingdom, as well clergy as laity, 
we ſhall obſerve, as far as they are concerned 
towards their dependants. ; 

70. © And whereas for the honour of God, and 
the amendment of our kingdom, and for quicting 
the diſcord that hath ariſen between us and our 
barons, we have granted all the things aforeſaid; 
willing to render them firm and laſting, we do give 
and grant our ſubjects the underwritten ſecurity, 
namely, that the barons may chuſe five and twenty 
barons of the kingdom whom they think conve- 
nient, who ſhall take care, with all their might, to 
hold and obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, the 
peace and liberties we have granted them, and by 
this our - preſent charter confirmed ; ſo as that if 
we, our juſticiary, our bailiffs, or any of our offi- 
cers, ſhall, in any circumſtance fail in the per- 
formance of them towards any perſon, or ſhall 
break through any of theſe articles of peace and 
ſecurity, and the offence is notified to four barons, 
choſen oat of the five and twenty above-mentioned, 
the ſaid four barons ſhall repair to us, or our juſti- 
ciary, if we are out of the realm, and laying open 
the grievance, ſhall petition to have it redreſſed 


without delay; and if it is not redreſſed by us, or, 


if we ſhould chance to be out of the realm, if it is 
not redreſſed by our juſticiary within forty days, 
reckoning from the time it has been notified to us, 
or to our juſticiary, if we ſhould be out of the 
realm, the four barons aforeſaid ſhall lay the cauſe 
befor the reſt of the twenty five barons ; and the 
ſaid five and twenty barons, together with the com- 
munity. of the whole kingdom, ſhall diſtrain and 
diſtreſs us all the ways poſſible ; namely, by ſeizing 
our caſtles, lands, poſſeſſions, and 1n any other 


| dom may ſwear, that he will obey the orders 0 


manner they can, till the grievance is req” 
according to their pleaſure; ſaving harmlc 

own perſon, and the perſon of our queen and hi 
dren; and when it is redreſſed they thall oben; 
as before. / 5 

71. © And any perſon whatſoever in the 3; 
the. five and twenty barons aforeſaid in the on 
tion of the premiſes, and that he will diſtreſ; s 
jointly with them to the utmoſt of his poyer. * 
we give public and free liberty to any one that (hal 
pleaſe to ſwear to them, and never ſhall hinge; y, 
perſon from taking the ſame oath. 

72. © As for all thoſe of our ſubjects who yjj 
not, of their own accord, ſwear to join the 6, 
and twenty barons in diſtraining and diſtreſſing 2 
we will iflue our order to make them take the gy 
above-mentioned. 

73- © And if any one of the five and tuen 
barons ſhould die, or go out of the kingdom. 9 
be hindered any other way from carrying the thi 
aforeſaid into execution, the reſt of the ſaid fh 
and twenty barons may chuſe another in his ro 
at their diſcretion, who ſhall be ſworn into h; 
office in like manner as the reſt. , | 

74. © In all' things that are committed to th 
executiorf of the five and twenty barons, if, wha 
they are all aſſembled together they ſhould happen 
to diſagree about any matter, or ſome of then, 
when ſummoned, will not, or cannot come; vha. 
ever is agreed upon or enjoined by the major par 
of thoſe who are preſent, ſhall be reputed as fm 
and valid as if all the five and twenty had giv 
their conſent; and the aforeſaid five and tyeny 
ſhall ſwear, that all the premiſes they ſhall fait. 
fully obſerve, and cauſe with all their power tobe 
obſerved. 

75. © And we will not by ourſelves, or by ay 
other, procure any thing whereby any of thele car. 
ceſſions and liberties be revoked or leſſened ; andi 
any ſuch thing be obtained, let it be null and wo; 
neither ſhall we ever make uſe of it, either by ou. 
ſelves or any other. 

76. © And all the ill-will, anger, and malice 
that hath ariſcn between us and our ſubjects of the 
clergy and laity, from the firſt breaking out of dt- 
ſention between us, we do fully remit and foi 
Moreover, all treſpaſſes occaſioned by the faid d- 
ſention, from Eaſter, in the ſixteenth year or 
reign, till the reſtoration of peace and tranquil, 
we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy u 
laity, and, as far as in us lies, do fully torgie, 

77. © We have moreover granted them al 
letters patent teſtimonial of Stephen, lord ard 
biſhop of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbithop « 
Dublin, and the biſhops aforcſaid, as allo of nul 
Pandolt, for the ſecurity and conceſſions alot 
ſaid. | | 
78. * Wherefore we will, and firmly 10% 
that the church of England be free, and that d 
men in our kingdom have and hold all the aforcls 
liberties, rights, and conceſſions, truly and pos 
ably, freely and quietly, fully and wholly, to ti 
ſelves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, U“ 
things and places for ever as is aforeſaid. 

79. It is alſo ſworn, as well on our pil? 
on the part of the barons, that all things a 
ſhall faithfully and ſincerely be obſerved. 


% Given under our hand, in the preſen** 
* 0 __ 

the witneſſes above-mentioned, and # 
others, in the meadow- called Runne® 


between Windelfore and Staines, the f on 

day of June, in the ſeventeenth! vc eng. 

reign. ; . | i frea 

| „ 

This charter contained the principal outs leres 

a juſt and legal government, and provided n 
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——Jiſtribution of juſtice, and the free enjoyment 
equa rty; the great objects for which. political 
of property; « firſt inſtituted. It was ſigned by 
Rong. all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
— 1b ſolemn oaths. The barons alſo obliged 
= 0 conſent, that London ſhould remain 
beer hands, and the Tower in the cuſtody of 
3 A till the fifteenth of Auguſt enſuing, or 
* articles of the great charter were fully 
1 Knowing the perfidiouſneſs of his diſ- 
5 alſo urged him to appoint twenty 

: "_ help number as conſervators of public 
oh Theſe were intended to be a check on his 
U 08; and, if he preſumed to violate his oath, 
3 te at liberty to levy war againſt him. 
- Br theſe regulations were ſufficiently degrad- 
John appeared to. ſubmit to them with the 
4 chearfulneſs; and even iſſued writs, com- 
— his ſheriffs, their officers and others, to 
y a paſſive obedience to the twenty five barons. 
Indeed, ail in the kingdom were obliged to enforce 
me obſervation of the articles contained in Magna 
Charta ; and the frecholders of each county choſe 
twelre knights, who were to make a report of ſuch 
evil cuſtoms as required redreſs. John went even 
farther than this; for he diſmiſſed all his foreign 
forces, the inſtruments of his tyranny, and pre- 
tended, that there was to be a total reform in every 
part of his government, which ſhould thenceforward 
have a regard to the welfare of his people. Theſe 
circumſtances gave ſpirits to his ſubjects, who 
began to think that all traces of humanity were 
not expunged from the heart of the king. Happy 
would it have been for this weak tyrant, had he 
not diſſembled; but he only waited for a favour- 
able opportunity of overthrowing , that glorious 
column of liberty, which his people had juſt 
erated, His deſire to break the reſtraints under 
chich the barons had laid him, increaſed in pro- 
portion to the reſolution they had evinced in carry- 
ing their point. The injuries and indignities he 
had ſuffered from the king of France and the pope, 
had made a flight impreſſion on his mind; but the 
ſenſe of his being compelled by his own ſubjects 
o confine himſelf within the bounds of juſtice and 
amanity, ſhocked his pride; and the thought of 
eing curbed by thoſe whom he held as his vaſſals, 


executed. 


| Ul ung him to the ſoul ; not conſidering that kings 
[ ON nd miniſters are deputics of the people, who al- 
ul, rays pay them liberally, and ſometimes for what 
1 ey have neither ability nor virtue to perform. 
nt ohn, from this period, grew ſullen, ſilent, and 
| 0 TS ricd. He ſhunned the company of his nobles; 
ard ad, as if determined to ſecrete himſelf from 
00 d ublic view, retired to the Iſle of Wight. There 
vali ms a degree of artifice in this procceding not then 
date omprehended; for he ſent his emiſfaries abroad to 
E nvite the rapacious Brabanters and other foreign 
an nercenaries 1nto his ſervice, to whom were pro- 
at U uſed the forfeited eſtates of his opulent nobles. 
orclu le likewiſe complained to the ſee of Rome of the 
peat nolence to which he had been obliged to ſubmit. 
the nnocent, who conſidered himſelf as feudal lord of 
„ 0# e realm of England, zealoufly eſpouſed his cauſe. 
| le iſſued a bull, in which, “from the plenitude 
Aſh, | apoſtolic power, and the authority God had 
fore ommitted to him to build and to deſtroy, to plant 
nd overthrow kingdoms,” he abrogated the great 

144 harter; prohibited the barons from exacting the 
enc 6 uſervance of it, and the king himſelf from re- 
] 115 arding it; abſolving him and his ſubjects from all 
nee e oaths they had been conſtrained to take, and 
Mg enouncing a general ſentence of excommunication 
1 * vainſt all who perſevered in maintaining pretenſions 
d treaſonable and iniquitous. At this time the 

4 rote; John had ſent for from the continent arrived ; 
Ty nercupon he no longer diſguiſcd his intentions, 


No, I 2, 
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, throwing off the maſk, recalled all the privi- 


formerly 


leges granted to his ſubjects, which he had ſolemnly 
{worn to preſerve. Placing his whole confidence 
in the pope, he re- aſſumed his tyrannical character. 
But he ſhould have conſidered the thunder of Rome 
would have leſs force than when directed againſt 
him. ngton refuſed to publiſh the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt the barons; and though 
he was cited to attend a general council at Rome, 
in which he was ſuſpended for diſobedience to the 
pope, and for ſecretly correſponding with the king's 
enemies; yet John till found that his barons, his 
people, nay, his clergy, ſtill continued their con- 
tederacy againſt him. 

The king's intereſt be to prevail now over 
the barons, who had no Foner obtained the great 
charter, than, lulled in a fatal ſecurity, they took 
no meaſures for re-aſſembling their forces, in caſe 
the King ſhould introduce a foreign army. Hence 
John, being maſter of the field, inveſted Rocheſter 
caſtle, which, though bravely defended by William 
de Albiney, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
The obſtinacy of the beſieged irritated the king to 
ſuch a degree, that he would have hanged the 
governor and all the garriſon ; but being informed 
that repriſals would be made, he ordered only the 
inferior priſoners to be put to death. Having raiſed 
two powerful armies, he marched with one into the 
north, leaving the other under the command of 
the earl of Saliſbury, to ravage the ſouthern 
counties. His barbarous foreign mercenaries, in- 
cited by a cruel, enraged tyrant, ſpread devaſtation 
over the face of the kingdom. Rapacious by na- 
ture; hired to abet the purpoſes of deſpotiſm, they 
were guilty of the moſt dreadful outrages. The 
miſery of the inhabitants is t:eyond the power of 
deſcription. _ Villages and caſtles were ſucceſſively 
reduced to aſhes. Melford, Morpeth, Alnwick, 
and Werk were burnt. Roxburg, Haddington, 
and Dunbar, underwent the ſame fate; John him- 
ſelf, like a barbarous ruffian, ſetting fire, with his 
own hands, to every houſe in which he had lodged. 


The ſoldiers exerciſed the utmoſt cruelty on the in- 


habitants to make them diſcover their riches. Ruin 
and deſtruction marked their 22 The king 
ere through the whole Kingdom from Dover 
to Berwick, conſidered every eſtate that was not his 
own immediate property, as an object of military 
execution, and laid waſte the country on each ſide 
of him. 

The barons were inexpreſſibly alarmed at this 
ſudden turn in their affairs. Reduced to extre- 
mity, they knew not what courſe to take; but, for 
a while, remained in London, while John's merce- 
nary troops were Committing their devaſtations. 
They had now no proſpect of conqueſt ; nor could 
they entertain any expectations of mercy, ſhould 
they ſubmit. In this. dilemma, recourſe was had 
to a moſt deſperate expedient. They invited over 
Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip, to defend their juſt 
rights, promiſing, in caſe of ſucceſs, that they 
would acknowledge him for their ſovercign. No- 
thing could be more agreeable to the ambition of 
the French monarch than an offer of this kind. 
He chearfully embraced the propoſal ; and having 
received twenty-five hoſtages for the performance 
of the contract on the part of the barons, he made 
every poſſible preparation for the expedition, not- 
withſtanding the pope threatened him with inter- 
dicts and excommunications, if he preſumed to in- 
vade the patrimony of St. Peter, or attack a prince 
under the immediate protection of the holy ſee. 
But Philip, deſpiſing now all papal cenſures, which 

be had pretended to reſpect, ſent a body 
of ſeven thouſand men into England, which was 


ſoon followed by a more conſiderable army, under 


the command of his ſon prince Lewis, who landed 
at Sandwich on the twenty-firſt of May, 1216. 
The arrival of Lewis gave a check to John's 


H h ſucceſſes. 
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ſucceſſes. The greater part of his foreign troops, 
who were chiefly natives of France, now deſerted 
him, declaring they could not fight againſt the 
heir of their lawful ſovereign. John was encamped 
near Dover when Lewis landed in the Ifle of 
Thanet; but inſtead of endeavouring to attack 
the French forces before they could be joined by 
the barons, he retreated to Wincheſter. Conſcious 
guilt and jealous diſtruſt, benumbed all the facul- 
ties of his ſoul, and difarmed him at the very 
inſtant he ſtood in need of more than common 
reſolution. His unmanly fears operated more 
powerfully in favour of Lewis than a numerous 
army ; ſo that he marched to the capital without 
meeting in his way the lcaſt oppoſition. He en- 
tered the city amidſt the acclamations of the 
ple. The barons and citizens immediately 
Foc fealty to him; while the prince, in return, 
promiſed ſolemnly to confirm the ancient privileges 
of the kingdom. The proſpect of the Engliſh was 
now very gloomy; for if the operations of John 
ſhould be attended with ſucceſs, they were certain 
of being ſubjugated to a tyrant: if, on the con- 
trary, the arms of Lewis ſhould prevail, abſolute 
ſubjection muſt be the conſequence. But we ſhall 
ſee in the ſequel, that neither Lewis nor John were 
to tyrannize over the rights of Engliſhmen. 
Though Lewis was in poſſeſſion of the capital, 


and at the head of a numerous army, yet many 


difficulties remained to be ſurmounted, before he 
could make himſelf maſter of England. Moſt of 
the maritime places were in the intereſt of John, 
who had favoured the ſea- ports with many valuable 

rivileges. This was an alarming circumſtance to 
| Fun, who conſidered his being maſter of ſome 
convenient harbour as a matter of the laſt import- 
ance. He therefore attempted to make himſelt 
maſter of Dover ; but his enterprize was rendered 
fruitleſs by the bravery of the beſieged, who defied 


His power. He therefore carried his arms into the 


inland parts of Kent and Suflex, which he reduced 
with great facility. On the other hand, John flat- 
tered himſelf that the bolt of papal thunder, which. 
was now ready to be launched againſt Philip and 
his ſon, would defeat all their ſchemes, and reſtore 
him to the quict poſſeſſion of the Englith throne. 
He was, however, nnſtaken. Innocent, indeed, 
fulminated the ſentence of excommunication againſt 
both; but the effect fell far ſhort of his expecta- 
tions. The French biſhops declared the excom- 
munication of Philip void, and Philip was not ter- 
tified at the thunder of the Vatican. More anxious 
of procuring a convenient ſca-port, than of guard- 
ing againſt the effects of the pope's anathemas, he 
once more led his army to Dover, and inveſted 
that important fortreſs. But Lewis found the at- 
tempt more difficult than he had imagined. Hubert 
de Burgh, the governor, was an experienced officer; 


and being at the head of a reſolute garriſon, made 


ſuch furious ſallies upon the French army, that 
Lewis was obliged to remove his camp to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, and turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
This miſcarriage not a little mortified the French 
prince, eſpecially as the barons appeared leſs active 


in his ſervice: but he was too haughty to conciliate 


their eſteem, and wantcd prudence to foreſee the 
conſequences of his neglect. He did not even en- 
deavour to conceal his diſguſt; he excluded them 
from his councils, ſhew ing thercby his want. of 
confidence in them; and inſtead of reſtoring the 
nobility to their honours and eſtates, he beſtowed 
all his favours upon his own followers. The barons 
now ſaw their error, in calling in a foreign force to 
their aſſiſtance ; the people complained of the op- 
preſſions of their new maſters; and it was ru- 
moured, that Melun, one of Lewis's courtiers, 


falling ſick at London, on the approach of death, 


ſent tor ſome of the Engliſh barons, who were his 


ſtroyed, it is in vain to expect the preductiomd 


I 
friends, and informed them, that Lewis intended 


to exterminate them, and to beſtow their digniti 
and eſtates on his favourite, in whoſe fideljt, 0 
could better confide. This report, Whether t ? 
or falſe, was univerſally credited; acted pouerfil. 
on the Engliſh barons, and was of unſpeakat], 
prejudice to Lewis. The earl of Saliſbury, 20 
others of the principal nobility, deſerted to 4 
king's army, in order to elude the ſtorm uh 1 
threatened their deſtruction. | : 
Animated with the hope of being join 
more of the confederate barons, John exerted hi 
ſelf in collecting a conſiderable army, with ya 
view of making one vigorous effort for the n, 
ſervation of his crown. In the interim he nd. 1 
perpetual motion, to avoid coming to a battle fo 
the preſent. Having experienced the fidelit o 
the inhabitants of Lynn, in Norfolk, he had * 
depoſited his crown, ſceptre, and other treaſures, 
yet, not thinking this a place of ſafety, he deter 
mined to remove; but in marching over the waſh 
from Lynn into Lincolnſhire, at an Improper tine 
of tide, the ſea ruſhed in upon him with ſuch ray; 
dity, that he loſt a great part of his forccs wn 
ther with all his treaſure, regalia, baggage 1 
carriages, he himſelf eſcaping with difficulty, I 
the evening he arrived at the abbey of Su incſtead 
and being ill before, was there ſcized with a violent 
fever, occaſioned by his affliction at this Irreparahle 
loſs, and the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs. Tt 
next day, being unable to ride, he Was carricd i 
a litter to the caſtle of Sleford, and from thence tg 
Newark > where, having made his will, and ap- 
pointed Henry, his eldeſt ſon, his heir, he died 
on the eighteenth of October, in the 
fifty-firſt year of his age, and the A. P. 126 
eighteenth of his reign. By his firſt wiſe, Avif, 
heireſs of the houſe of Glouceſter, he had not an- 
children; but by his ſecond, Iſabella, daughter dt 
count Aymar, he had two ſons, Henry his fic. 
ceſlor, and Richard, carl of Cornwal. He bad 
alſo three daughters; Jane, wife to Alexander Il, 
king of Scotland; Eleanor, married firſt to Willian 
Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, and afterwards 9 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter; and Ifabcliz 
conſort to the emperor Frederick II. He is du 
have had ten natural children, but none of chem d 
diſtinguiſhed characters. 
Literature made very little progreſs during ths 
period. No diſcoveries were made in the ſcience; 
the arts had no patrons among the great. Ti: 
little knowledge of the ſciences that ſubfiſted vs 
confined to the cloiſter; nor were even the mon 
remarkable for their learning. A few of them, it 
deed, wrote ſeveral chronicles of the Engliſh tra 
actions in certain periods, with ſome degree d 
eloquence; but none equalled William of Malm 
bury, whom we have already noticed. The tor 
of civil diſcord was lighted up in the reign6 
Henry II. and continued its baneful influence tl 
the death of king John. It is no wonder, thereſa 
that the ſciences were little cultivated during tl 
period. When the peace of a kingdom 5& 


tranquil retirement, | | 
The commerce of England was alſo at a lov® 
in the reigns of Henry II. Stephen, Richad! 
and John. The Flemings and Iralians were 3 
poſſeſſion of its moſt valuable branches. Hinte 
was the grand market of Europe for all wo 
manufactures, and Italy for ſilk; and it is hg 
probable, that with the habits, manners, cuſtem 
and language of the Normans, we likewiſe * 
ported their manufactures; for the Engliſh ut 
too much engaged in civil wars, and ſo often © 
off from attending to the arts of peace by 
lords, to whom they owed military ſervice, ® 
nothing but wars and tumults, cicil diſcord ® 
R unnau 
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—— rebellions, engaged their attention. 
I 


„however, firſt introduced during the 
n but not the art of conſtructing 
2 and the Jews practiſed that uſeful. article 
commerce, called in theſe days bills of ex- 


The Normans, 2 : 
o to paſs away their time in mirth and ruſtic 


4:4. and employed almoſt all their intervals of 
— Hy — . and women. Nor 1s 
TE exceſſive licentiouſneſs in this reſpect to be 
wondered at; for the very laws tended to encourage 
he practice of many vices. No man could ap- 
5 the king without a preſent; they ſold all 
bir gobd offices; and permitted every indulgence 
dat might afford a pretence for extorting money. 
chard de Neville gave twenty palfreys to obtain 
e king's requeſt to Iſolda Biſler, that the ſhould 
ike him for a huſband. The biſhop of Wincheſter 
ive one tun of good wine for not putting the 
ing in mind to gixe a girdle to the counteſs of 
Albemarle. And Robert de Vaux gave five of the 
beſt palfreys, that the king would hold his tongue 
bout Henry Pinel's wife. Every violation of 
haſtity had its fixed price, which was not beyond 
he reach of a ſubſtantial yeoman. The lewd lives 
ff the clergy, who cohabited- publicly with concu- 


— 


— * 
— r 
— 
— — 


he eyes of the people, and induced them to be- 
ere, that what conſecrated a crime in a layman, 
Fas a virtue in a prieſt, | 

It may not be amiſs here to obſerve, that, during 
e reign of John, Conſtantinople was taken by the 
rench and Venetians' in 1204; and, in a cruſade, 
he Albigenſes, ſectaries in the ſouth of France, 
cre entirely exterminated. This cruſade is ſaid 
o have given riſe to the bloody inquilſition.. 


Character of king John. 


In ſtature he was about the middle ſize; of a 
pod ſhape, and an agreeable countenance. He 
as a bad man; and, if poſlible, a worſe king. 
le ſeems to have been a compound of every 
ce that can degrade human nature, without a 
gle virtue or good quality to throw into the 
polite ſcale... When left to the bent of his own 
prayed nature, he was raſh, furious, voluptuous, 
d crucl; and devoted himſelf entirely to the 


* 


y the earl of Pembroke and the pope's legate—The 
ud their general, the count de Perche killed, Lewis, 


farms, having 


I'd bis nephetyo Henry d. Allmain, 


" EN R HI. ſumamed of 
2216. * at the death of 


ther, was only nine years of age, conſe- 


fluſhed with victory, ſought only | 


vines, tended ſtill farther to debauch the age ; nor 
ras it poſſible for the king, or his archbiſhops, to 
orrect their enormities, while ſuperſtition blinded 


| 


| 


| the prejudices of ancient hiſtorians. 


ulication of his vicious paſſions, regardleſs of | 


Ee | 
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Nom the commencement of the reign of Henry III. to that of Henry IV. of the hoyſe of Lancaſter. 
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the happineſs or miſery of his people. His fortune 
never ſuited with his temper. He loved eaſe and 
quiet, yet was continually in action. The murder 
of his nephew; the infringement of public pro- 
perty; and the violation of private honour, have 
conſigned his memory to eternal ignominy. He 
was, inſolent in proſperity; raſh in adverſity ; pu- 
ſillanimous in war; and tyrannical in, peace. He 
broke every oath ; every ſacred bond of ſociety ; 
and was generally hated by his ſubjects, eſpecially 
in the latter part of his reign. His inactivity, 
cowardice, ingratitude, treachery and folly, too 
evidently appcar in the ſeveral parts of his life, to 
give the leaſt room for ſuſpicion; that the diſ- 
agreeable- picture has been at all overcharged by 
It muſt, 
however, be owned, that his reign, odious and 
deteſtable as it now appears, was not deſtitute of 
ſome laudable tranſactions, and procured to the 
people the moſt important advantages. His ty- 
ranny firſt prompted the barons to aſſert, and his 
ſloth and cowardice afterwards enabled them to 
obtain, thoſe ineſtimable rights and privilegs 
which now form the baſis of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, whereby this nation is diſtinguiſhed from 
every other in the world. He cotficred on the 
city of London, the right of annually electing a 
mayor out of its own body, an office which was, 
till then, held for life. He gave the city power to 
elect and remove ſheriffs at pleaſure, and its com- 
mon council annually. He alſo introduced the 
laws of England into Ireland, and granted the 
Cinque Ports their particular privileges. On the 
other hand, he ſubjected his kingdom to a ſhameful 
vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome; obliged his ſub- 
jects to take up arms, to recover thoſe privileges 
which had been handed down to them by their 
anceſtors; drove them to ſeek protection from a 
foreign power; anddied at a time when he was in 


| danger of ending his life in a priſon, or as a fugi- 


tive from the purſuit of his enemics. The horror 


| which the public entertained of prince Arthur's 


murder, had more effect in driving him from his 
French dominions, than all the power of Philip; 
nor was he ever able to avail himſelf of the many 
favqurable circumſtances that afterwards offercd. 
This ſcourge, and ſelf-tormentor, like another Ca- 
ligula, lived the life of a tyrant, and, which is the 
end of moſt tyrants, died as the fool dieth, uni- 
verſally deſpiſed; indeed, he ſeems to have valued 
power, only as 1t gave him an opportunity of doing 
miſchief with greater ſecurity. | 
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i diſcord prevails in England on the death of king John he government ſettled in favour of young Henry, 

French having been defeated in the great baltle of Lincoln, 
| | with his army, 
the adminiſt ration of Hubert de Burgh, the dominion of foreigners, 
' the barms, who obtain from the king the Nlatutes or proviſions of 
obtained a complete victory, tak? the king himſelf, his ſon prince Edward, his Lrother Richard, 
priſoners —The great power of Leiceſter, 
reſent Houſe of Commons in 126 5—The battle of Eveſham, in 
rice Edward, and the-earl of Leiceter is flain—Inſurrefton of the earl of Glouceſter, quelled without effufion 
[ tlnd—Prince Edward undertakes a cruſude—Death and Character ef Henry III. 


leave the kingdom— Commotions occaſioned 
and opprejſions by the pope—A confederacy 
Oxford —Civil war renewed ; in which the 


and how employed—Origin gf the 
which the confederates are completely routed by 


quently unable to hold the reins of govern- 
ment, eſpecially at a time when civil diſcord. and 
univerſal diſſention prevailed in England. 


The 
Metro- 


r 
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metropolis and more than one half of the kingdorn 
were already in the poſſeſſion of Lewis, ſupported 
by a majority of Engliſh barons, and by the whole 
power of France. Fortunately for young Henry, 
and for his country, the gallant earl of Pembroke, 
marſhal of England, was at the head of a powerful 
army, in conſequence. of his poſt, and the reins of 
government could not have been placed in better 
hands. His abilities and virtues ſtemmed the cur- 
rent of oppoſition. By theſe he weathered the tem- 
peſt, and reſtored tranquillity to the ſtate. '- He well 

new, that no ſucceſs could be expected till a mu- 
tual confidence between the King and barons was 
reſtored: this was therefore his firſt care; and his 
indefatigable labours to this end were facilitated 
by the tyrannical behaviour of Lewis, who had ſo 
highly exaſperated the barons, that they now wanted 
only a pretence to deſert his ſervice. The. noble 
earl, though he had maintained an unthaken loyalty 
to John, even in the loweſt ebb of that weak king's 
ſor.une, was too wiſe, and too virtuous, to attempt 
an excuſe, far leſs a vindication of the meaſures 
purſued in the late reign. He was cqually zealous 
of hereditary right, and for the ſupport of public 
liberty, when invaded by incroaching prerogative, 
Upon theſe principles he entered upon his arduous 
work ; and at this critical time, with a true ſpirit 
of patriotiſm, ſummoned a council of the barons at 

710aceſter. The meeting was very numerous, all 
who adhered to the royal family being preſent. As 
Won as the members were ſeated, the carl marſhal 
entered the aſſembly, leading young Henry by the 
hand: “ Bchold,” ſaid he, “your king.” The ba- 
rons were pleaſed at the ſight of the prince; which 
Pembroke perceiving, thus addreſſed them : * My 
Jear countrymen, though we expreſſed a juſt reſent- 
ment againſt the father of this young prince, on ac- 
count of his miſtaken and wicked conduct, yet this 
little child is free from the imputation of his father's 
guilt; and fince puniſhment for offences ought only 
to be inflicted on their authors, it would be unjuſt 
for us to make the ſon bear the iniquity of the fa- 
ther. It is our duty and intereſt to forget our ani- 
moſities, and in compaſſion to the tender years of 
this infant king, unite to ſupport him on the throne 
of his anceſtors. Let us exert our utmoſt effort to 
drive Lewis and all his followers out of this oppreſſed 
country, who would infallibly enſlave it, and who has 
by his arbitrary conduct forfeited all the benefits that 
have been promiſed him.“ This addreſs was fo well 
received, that an univerſal acclamation of joy broke 
out in the aſſembly, who cricd unanimouſly, “ Let 
Iiznry be king.“ Pembroke immediately prepared 
for the ceremony of the coronation ; and the young 
irince was crowned in the cathedral of Glouceſter, 
on the twenty-cighth day of October, by the biſhops 
of Bath and Wincheſter, in preſence of Gualo, the 
pope's Jegate. But as the crown had been loſt in 
the waſhes of Lincolnſhire, a ſimple fillet of gold 
was uſcd at the ceremony ; which when concluded, 
the perſon of the king was committed to the 
cuſtody of the earl of Pembroke, who acted as re- 
rent of the Kingdom. As it was neceſſary to ſup- 
port the tottering throne by the aſſiſtance of the pa- 
pal authority, Henry ſwore fealty to the pontiff, 
and renewed that homage, to which his father had 
already ſubjected the kingdom. A general amneſty 
was now publithed by the regent, which promiſed to 
all who ſhould return to their obedience, and ac- 
knowledge Henry III. for their lawful ſovereign, that 
-ull paſt offences ſhould be buried in oblivion. Nor 
did the carl ſtop here. Delirous of reconciling all 
men to the new government, he prevatled on the 
voung king to grant a new charter of liberties, 
which diftcred from the former given by John, in a 
tew alterations, both with regard to civil and eccle- 
tiaſtical pretenſions. Another charter of foreſts was 
alſo addcd, whereby all the foreſts that had been 


. 


— 


all the proprietors of lands recovere 
cutting their own wood whenever they pleaſat 


ing the intereſt of young Henry. 


incloſed ſince the reign of Henty II. were 557 
foreſted, and new petambulations were 3 
for that purpoſe : offences in the foreſts were g 
clared to be no longer capital, but puniſhable % 
fines, impriſonrhent, and more gentle penalties, ,,; 
the liberty of 


Theſe famous charters were thus brought neat], , 
the form in which they have ever ſince remained. 
and for many generations have been eſteemeg g. 
moſt ſacred bulwark of our national liberty. I 
above prudent meaſures had the deſired eflect u, 
many of the barons, who till adhered to Ley, 
They reflected that the cauſe which induced they 
to take up arms no longer exiſted ; that oppoſiticy 
now was unnatural rebellion, and that the only ys 
thod they could purſue with propriety, was tha: (x 
making their peace with their lawful ſovereign; 7, 
this they were alſo ſtrongly induced by the ſentence 
of excommunication, which the pope's legate cauſad 
to be thundered againſt them in every church 
throughout the Ning Lat. This ſentence, howere, 
N in the firſt tranſports of reſentment, the 
wiſhed in the calm moments of reflection to be di. 
annulled, and that they might be readmitted both i 
the king's peace, and into the boſom of the church 
| Lewis, in the mean time was blocking up the 
caſtle of Dover, and had frequently attempted ty 
corrupt the fidelity of the governor, by the ny! 
alluring propoſals ; but Hubert de Burgh, nobly 
diſdained his offers, and declared, that he would de. 
fend the right of his young ſovereign, at the g. 

nce of his life and fortune. Finding that neither 
orcible nor lenient methods would prevail over the 
inflexible honour of Hubert, Lewis raiſed the fiex, 
and repaired to London. Having ſecured his h. 
tereſt in that metropolis, he inveſted the caftle d 
Hertford, which ſurrendered after a faint refiftance, 
Robert Fitz-Walter, hereditary governor, denrndd 
the cuſtody of it, but had the mortification to her 
himſelf upbraided as a traitor, and to ſee the g. 
vernment of the fortreſs conferred on a Frenchma, 
and the caſtle garriſoned with foreigners. 

This inſulting act produced a general clamou 
among the Engliſh, who were not only depriv d 
their eſtates, but reviled as traitors unworthy to be 
truſted with a place of that importance. They nor 
perceived the truth of Melun's difeovery cn hi 
death-bed, and conſidered themſelves as vidim 
devoted to deſtruction. In the mean time, Lew 
purſued his conqueſts, and about the end of tit 
year returned to London. But the regent, uit 
the French monarch was availing himſelf of tt 
king's death, exerted his utmoſt abilije in ſec 

e informd 
the pope of his coranation, and ſolicited his protec 
tion in favour of a prince, encompaſſed with ſoncꝶ 
and domeſtic enemies. 

Innocent, ever attentive to his own intereſt, 
plied himſelf to the preſervation of England, #! 

art of St. Peter's patrimony. He empowered & 
egate to renew the excommunication againſt In 
and his adherents. The whole body of the ce 
eſpouſed the royal cauſe, the French prince hw 
incurred their diſpleaſure, by deſtroying thel! a 
ſeſſions, ſo that Lewis readily conſented to a 
truce ; during which he held a general aſſemb) 
Oxford, while the regent convoked another! 

Cambridge, and demanded a prolongation ol 
truce; which Lewis, on hearing that the poF* 
tended to excommunicate him in full coniiiſ 
agreed to ; that he might have an opportuny, 
viſiting Paris, and obtaining from his father, 
ply of men and money. 

His abſence greatly promoted the , P. 1 
royal cauſe, for 1 on his 
departure, the earls of Saliſbury, 


Arundel, 
Warrenne, returned to their allegiance, 4 


upon | 


——— a 


* 
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i added with great zeal in the ſervice of the 
— kin g. The legate, to excite others to follow 
Y 


"x le, offered to all who would embark in 
be al Cauſe, the ſame privileges with thoſe who 
undertook a cruſade. = ig | 

The cinque ports, with other maritime places, 
declared in favour of Henry, and fitted out a 
ſtrong fleet to diſpute the return of Lewis. That 


zries under the command of the earl of Perche, 
mbarked for England, and was met in his paſſage 
i the royal fleet, who took a great number of his 
ſip but he himſelf, with the carl, and a conſider- 
able body of ſoldiers eſcaped, and landing at Sand- 
wich, reduced the town to aſhes. The truce being 
now expired, the carl of Cheſter inveſted the caſtle 
of Mont-Sorrel, in the county of Leiceſter, de- 
ſended by a French garriſon ;- and Lewis detached 
the carl of Perche, with an wy of twenty thou- 
{and men, to ſuſtain the beſieged. _ 

The Engliſh, being greatly inferior in numbers, 
*tired, and the count advanced and inveſted the 
aſtle of Lincoln, which was held for the king, 
though the town had declared for the barons. As 


termined to ſuccour it, though at the expence.of 
n engagement. | Accordingly, having aſſembled 
is forces with great diligence and ſecrecy, he ad- 
anced as far as Newark within twelve miles of 
incoln, before the count had the leaſt intimation 
f his approach. 

The carl of Perche, thus ſurprized, called a 
uncil of war, when ſome of the moſt experienced 
ficers deemed it expedient to quit the rown, in 
der to engage the earl of Pembroke in the open 
in where he could charge with his cavalry, 
hich would otherwiſe be uſeleſs ; but the majority 
Were for continuing the ſiege, and keeping them= 
ves within the walls of the town, which was in 
d danger of being forced by the regent. 

In conſequence of this opinion they repaired the 
rtifications, ſo as to render the place defenſible ; 


ew into the caſtle by a poſtern a choice body of 


to be bops, under the command of Fulk de Breant, 
e, according to his inſtructions ſallied out fu- 
on hi ſly on the beſiegers, while the earl of Pem- 
m ke aſſaulted one of the city gates. This double 
L A unexpected attack, threw the enemy into the 
of tt ſt terror and conſternation, who were entangled 


want of room, and ſaw themſelves charged with 
redible impetuoſity; the legate having given, 


n ſew animate common ſoldiers, abſolution, and 
nformel aſſurancè of paradiſe to all who ſhould fall in 
s prot tle againſt the enemies of the church; ſo that 
n ſore ' behaved, in general, with ſurprizing alacrity 


reſolution, 


Unable to oppoſe the k, com at- 


reſt, . of the royal army, they would fain have con- 
ind, v1 d their ſafety by a precipitate flight; but the 
vered W of Perche rejected the expedient as mean and 
nſt Ln orious, and at length, after ſurprizing efforts to 


his troops and ſuſtain the impetuolity of the 
liſh, ſceing them totally routed, and diſdaining 
Vive the diſgrace, ruſhed upon the ſwords of 
enemy, | 

he priſoners taken were numberleſs, and no 
er given to the French, who were all cut to 
„ The town, which had long eſpouſed the 
of the barons, abandoned to pillage, and the 
'S gained ſuch a vaſt booty, that they diſtin- 
ded the pillage by the appellation of Lincoln 


is deciſive victory was attended with many 
7 Circumſtances. The French evacuated the 
of Mont-Sorrel, which was inſtantly diſ- 
dat the command of the regent. All the 
ent country immediately ſubmitted to the royal 


; = the regent, having appeaſed the tumults 
. * 0 


ince having procured a reinforcement of merce- 


his was a place of great importance, the regent. 


d the regent approaching, without oppoſition, - 


lk 


der 


in the north, prepared to march to the ſouthward; 
and attempt the reduction of London. 

Lewis, at the news of this defeat, was ſtruck. 
with the utmoſt conſternation. He immediately 
raiſed the ſiege of Dover, which he had re-inveſted, 
and returned to London in order to repair the loſs 
he had ſuſtained. He then diſpatched letters to his 
father the king of France, ſoliciting a ſpcedy rein- 
forcement, without which it would be impoſſible 
for him: to face his enemy in the field, or even quit 
the kingdom with ſafety. Philip, unwilling to 
embroil himſelf farther with the pope, affected to 
diſclaim his proceedings, and publickly refuſed 
him compliance; but at the ſame time permitted 
Blanche, his daughter-in-law, to equip an arma- 
ment in her own name for the relief of her huſband ; 
and accordingly a ſtrong fleet was prepared to 
tranſport a conſiderable army to England. The 
-regent was no ſooner informed of this expedition, 
than he ſent out a ſtrong fleet under the command 
of Philip d'Albiney, and John de Mareſchal, to 
intercept them in their paſſage, and prevent their 
debarkation in England. he French fleet ſoon 
appeared, and was attacked with ſuch fury by the 
Englith, that the greateſt part of their ſhips were 
taken, and the reſt obliged to make for France. 

A diſaſter this which was ſeverely felt by Lewis, 
as the Engliſh army approached London, in which 
he ſoon found himſelf blocked up by the regent 
without any hopes of relief; the people now ex- 
preſſed their diſcontent without reſerve ; his prin- 
cipal partizans had been taken priſoners at Lincoln, 
many had deſcrted him already, and others were on 
the point of defection. His enemies were maſters 
of the ſea, and himſelf beſieged in a foreign coun- 
try, and cut off from all ſources of ſuccour and 
ſupply. In this forlorn ſituation he demanded an 
honourable peace of the regent, in which all his 
allies ſhould be included. 

The earl of Pembroke readily complicd with his 
demand. Conferences were accordingly opened, 
and a treaty of peace concluded, on 2 following 
terms That all the adherents of Lewis ſhould be 
reſtgred to the eſtates and poſſeſſions they enjoyed 
befM the commencement of the troubles; that 
the city of London ſhould retain her antient privi- 
leges; that all priſoners, taken ſince the arrival cf 
Lewis ſhould be releaſed, and commiſſioners a 

inted to ſettle the terms on which the reſt ſhould 
CE ranſomed or exchanged ; that all the Engliſh, 
without diſtinction, who had revolted againſt John, 
ſhould take the oath of allegiance to Henry; that 
the hoſtages delivered to Lewis for the ranſom of 
priſoners, ſhould be ſet at liberty upon the payment 
of the money; that all places, towns, and caſtles, 
occupied by Lewis in England, ſhould be ſurren- 
to king Henry; that the king of Scotland 
might be comprehended in the treaty, upon re- 
ſtoring all that he had ſeized during the war, the 
ſame reſtitution being made to him by the Engliſh 
monarch ; that the prince of Wales ſhould enjcy 
the benefit of the ſame ſtipulation ; that Lewis 
ſhould relinquiſh all the iſles that were held in his 
name, and renounce the homage he had received 
from the Engliſh ſubjects; that all the ſums which 
were due to him, and the terms of paying which 
were Fully expired, ſhould be regularly remitted ; 
and that eccleſiaſtics ſhould enjoy the benefit of 
this treaty, not in their clerical capacity, but only 
with reſpect to their law-fees. 

It was alſo ſtipulated on the part of Lewis, that 
he would uſe his intereſt with his father that the 
foreign dominions belonging to the royal family 
might be reſtored, and that on failure in his re- 
monſtrances on this ſubject, he would make the 
reſtitution on his own acceſſion to 'the crown of 
France. Ms | 

This treaty being ratified and confirmed by the 

I 1 pope's 


A. D. . 
1219. a 


I 


—— — 
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pe's legate, Lewis received abſolution and failed | 
or France, after having borrowed five thouſand 
marks of the citizens of London to pay his debts, 
and defray the expences of the voyage. Imme- 
diately on the embarkation of Lewis, Henry made 
his public entry into London, amidſt the ſhouts ' 
and acclamations of the populace. Here he {wore 
to maintain the nation in all its privileges ; and this 
voluntary oath affoxded the barons more ſatisfaction, 
than could ever have reſulted from the victorics of 
a foreign prince, by which he would have been 
enabled to enſlave them deeper. 

The ſword of civil difſention being now ap- 
peaſed, the regent applied himſelf to the improve- 
ment of that peace, which he with great dithculty 
obtained. This proved a very arduous under- 
taking, as ſome of the nobility looked on the 
grants of John to be valid, as he died poſſeſſed 
of' the regal power; and others had received 
from him grants of eſtates, which the late treaty 


_ obliged him to reſtore. This created many debates 


in the council, as well as exctted perſonal animoſi- 
ties among the noblemen, who, during the late 
diſputes, had eſpouſed the intereſt of different 


ITY T ſe any diſturbances th 
o appeaſe any diſturbances that 
A. B. 1216, might — — either of theſe 
cauſes, the regent ſent orders to all the magiſtrates 
of the kingdom, to obſerve the two charters of 
king John, and to exact an oaths from all perſons 
that they would obſerve them with the greateſt 
punctuality. The carl of Pembroke, whoſe whole 
conduct ſeems to have been influenced by a genuine 
ſpirit of patriotiſm, in order to ſpare the expence 
that would have attended the reduction of Llewel- 
lin, prince of Wales, propoſed honourable terms 
of accommodation, to which that prince acceded, 
and was afterwards abſolved by the legate at the 
carl's interceſſion. This was the laſt exertion of 
legatine power by Gualo, who was recalled by 
Honorius ſucceſſor to Innocent, Pandulph being 
veſted with that office. — / 
The nation now ſuſtained un irre- 
rable loſs by the death of che carl 
of Pembroke, who was removed from this a of 


n life, in the midſt of the wiſeſt and moſt faithful 


endeavours to confirm the peace and happineſs of 
the people of England. This nobleman was no 


leſs eminent for his honeſty, than his capacity, 


being not only endowed with a head, but 
poſſeſſing a good heart. No man, in ſo exalted a 
ſphere, ever had, and none ever deſerved to have,” 
fewer perſonal enemies. It was his peculiar happi- 
nels to reconcile the maxims of policy to the 
ſtricteſt rules of juſtice, and the unhappineſs of his 
country, that the young prince loſt ſo faithful a 
guardian, and wiſe a preceptor, before he had time 
to imbibe his excellent inſtructions, and imitate his 
ſhining example. He was ſucceeded by William 
de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter; and Hubert de 
Burgh, who ſo gallantly defended Dover caſtle, 
was created chief juſticiary of the realm. | 
AD. 3220, _*Re- KS coronation was now 
"Fs again performed by cardinal Langton, 


who was freed from the ſuſpenſion on account of | 
re 
62 | 


which he had quitted the kingdom. Imm 
after the coronation, Henry ſet out with che re 
on a progret through the different 'counti@&of the 
kingdom, in order to examine the conduct of the 
ſervants of the crown, and remove ſuch governors 
as were thought averſe to the preſent admini- 
ſtration. None of theſe oppoſed the king's mea- 
fures, except William de Albemarle, governor of 
Rockingham, who had atrogated a kind of ſove- 
reignty, and affected to deſpiſe the laws of govern- 


ment. This imperious nobleman refuſed to reſign 


his employment, and put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence; but hearing of the concurrence of the 


PF. „„ 


== 


| with his own hands, he laid the firſt A- D. 121, 


| the 


to A 


the ſame conduct on a like occaſion. He was thy 
emboldened, by a vain preſumption on the ſecunt 
which had been ſtipulated in favour of the adit 


|. by his ſole authority. 


cil of the prelates and nobility, the king? 


———— __ 


neighbouring governors with the King's party h 
thought proper to ſurrender on capitulation, © , 


Henry returned to London, where, 


ſtone of the new abbey-church of Weſtming, 
which remains to this day a monument of the arch; 
tecture of that age. About the ſame time carding 
_— archbiſhop of Canterbury, transferred 
ody of Thomas Bccket from the ſtone coffin 
and vault in which it was firſt interred, to a fich 
ſhrine of gold adorned with precious ſtones, 7; 
pompous ceremony was performed in the preſeq;, | 
of the king, and Pandulph the pope's legate, ſu 
rounded by a vaſt multitude, many of whom — 
from foreign parts merely to be ſpectators d 5 
ridiculous a ſolemnity, | 
The citizens of London having obtained th 
prize in a wreſtling match, a ſteward belonging 0 
the abbot of Weſtminſter, one of the combatant 
piqued at the glory he had loſt, and determined 5 
revenge the diſgrace, propoſed a ſecond conte 
and a ram, as the prize of the victor. The Los 
doners, who flocked to the place of diverſion, ver 
ſuddenly attacked by the ſteward and a band g 
armed ruſtics, by whom, being cruelly main 
and wounded, they were obliged to fly for refuge 
into the city. The ,eftiZens, incenſed at this on. 
rage, took to their arms in a tumultuous manner, 
determined to be revenged on the perfidious ſteward, 
Serle, the mayor, endeavoured to appeaſe the wb 
and referred them to the abbot for ſatisfaction ; hut 
this moderate expedient was rejected at the inftig. 
tion of Conſtantine Fitz. Arnulf, a rich, factions 
and popular citizen, who had been a zealous pu- 
tizan of the barons. -- . | 
This incendiary havihg "inflamed the rioten 
propoſed that they ſhoulE march againſt the abby 
and his ſteward, and level their houſes with th 
ground. The mob, readily embracing the pu. 
poſal, Conſtantine put himſelf at their head, pr. 
ceeded to Weſtminſter, and having demoliſhed ſ. 
veral houfes* belonging to the abbey, returned n 
triumph to the city, 
The chief juſticiary being informed of this u- 
rage, excited at thę inſtigation of Conſtantine, x. 
palfed to the Tower, and ſummoned the citizen 
N and anſwer for their riotous proceeding. 
Con ne juſtified what he had done with unps 
ralleled impudence, declaring that he would repet 


rents of Lewis; but the juſticiary Worm: tin 
that no benefit accrued from that ſtipulation 
rioters, and that he, with his chief accomplit, 
ſhould be hanged the next morning: a fentent 
which was punctually executed, notwithſtanding! 
offer of fifteen thouſand marks of filver for i 
ranſom. Many of the rioters were puniſhed wt 
the amputation of their hands and fect; and ti 
king expreſſed his reſentment of this behaviour 
diſplacing the magiſtrates, and ſubſtituting d 


his a& of ſeverity, as directly , P. 1 
oppoſing the charters which had been 
ſo lately chnfirmed, raiſed an univerſal clans 
amongſt the peop'e ; notwithſtanding whid, 
royal power was'fo abſolute at this period, th!" 
king exacted hoſtages" for the peaccable behalt 
of the citizens; and the corporation obl! ed the 
ſelves, by an authentic deed, to deliver them 
demand. | 1 
Like deſpotic meaſures, theſe were ſo dip 
to the nation in general, that in a ſubſequeſi d 


peremptorily demanded to execute thoſe chu 
to the obſervance of which he had ſo 
{worn, | | | 


of ENGLAND. 
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The court had, fince the death of the earl of 


— 


— > — 


0 x During theſe tranſactions in Guienne, Otho, the 
Pembroke, adopted new maxims; and when this || pope's legate arrived in England, and a general 
adreſs was preſented to the king, William Briwere || aſſembly being convened while the king lay dan- 
lied, that it was unreaſonable to demand the || gerouſly ill at Marlborough, he made a very extra- 
hs. cution of charters extorted 1 force. The arch- ordinary propoſal in the name of the pontift. 
biſhop of Canterbury, offended at this raſh reply, || Having obſerved, that as the holy ſee had long 
obſerved, that if he loved the king, he would not || been ſubject to the 1 * of ſelling her favours 
event the peace of the Kingdom. : 1 for money, through the extreme indigence of the 
Henry, though young, and beſet with fawning || Roman church, it was the duty of all her members 
creatures, diſcerned the equity of the demand, || to remove the cauſe of that imputation ; he pro- 
ind the conſequences that 7 reſult from a || poſed that two prebends in 1 cathedral, and as 
refuſal; and therefore not only declared his appro- many cells in every convent in England, ſhould be 
bation of what the archbiſhop had obſerved, but || granted to the pope by an authentic deed, con- 
:Tucd orders for the exact exccution of the articles || firmed by an act of the general aſſembly. 
of the charter throughout the kingdom. The This demand appeared ſo unreaſonable, that the 
council, to teſtify their approbation of the King's || council continued {ilent, till the legate complained 
behaviour on this occaſion, granted him a conſider- || of being ill treated; when they told him, that the 
able ſubſidy for relieving the Chriſtians in the Holy || abſence of the king, and ſeveral principal members, 
Land. | would not permit them to deliberate on a point of 
Philip Auguſtus, king of France, || ſuch importance. Otho, with a true pontifical ar- 
A. P. 1223. dying about this time, the council of || rogance, deſired them to continue the ſeſſion till 
England ſent over ambaſſadors to congratulate || the arrival of his majeſty and the principal mem- 
Lewis on his acceſſion to the throne, and remind || bers ; but regardleſs of his importunity they broke 
him of the promiſe he made refpecting Normandy ; || up, without ſo much as conferring on the ſubject, 
but the French monarch informed them, that he || fo that the legate was obliged to wait another op- 
conſidered himſelf as freed from that obligation, || portunity. 
by Henry's infringement of the articles of the During this interval he made a 22 through 
treaty in the affair of Conſtantine, and neglect of || the no:thern counties, where, under pretence of 
reſtoring the antient laws purſuant to the charters. the, right of procurations, he fleeced the churcl es 
The barons, incenſed againſt Hubert on account || in ſuch a manner, that the people in general com- 
of a late act for reſuming the lands and caſtles of || plaining to the pope, he was I. in order to 
the crown, determined, if poſſible, to deprive him || avoid exaſperating the Engliſh at ſuch a juncture. 
of his authority. In order to accompliſh their || At the ſame time the pontiff deputed the arch- 
deſign, they ſent Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, an || biſhop of Canterbury, to demand a poſitive anſwer 
implacable enemy to Hubert, to ſolicit a bull from || to the propoſal he had made by his legate. 
the pontiff declaring Henry of full age, and au- Langton obeyed the mandate; and the king, 
thorizing him to take the government into his own || with the advice of the prelates declared, that as 
hands; and enjoining thoſe who held any offices of || the affair concerned all the powers in Chriſtendom, - 
ſtate to reſign them into the king's hands, that he || he would conform to the reſolutions of the other 
might diſpoſe of them as he ſhould think proper. potentates. During theſe tranſactions, Lewis ng, 
The pope readily complied with the biſhop's |] of France was poiſoned by his ſon Lewis IX. 
requeſt; but the king, in conſequence of a man- || under the guardianſhip of Blanche of Caſtile, who 
date from his holineſs, was no ſooner in poſſeſſion || was alſo declared regent of the kingdom. 
of the caſtles, than Burgh's governments were re- Henry began his reign with a tranſ- A 
ſtored. The principal malecontents were the earls || achion, which afforded an unfavour- . 1229. 
of Cheſter and Albemarle, Fulk de Breant, and || able omen of his future 838 As he could 
Robert de Vipot, who, with ſome other diſcontented | | not, with the leaſt —_ uy, demand a — of 


buons held a meeting at Leiceſter, to concert mea- money from the aſſembly after the large ſubſidies 
ſures for carrying their rebellious rojects into exe- he had ſo lately received, he reſolved to revive an 
cution; when the archbiſhop of Canterbury and || expedient, practiſed by his uncle Richard, after his 
his ſuffragans, pronounced ſentence of excommu- || return from Paleſtine. This was an impoſition 
WT ication on all diſturbers of the public peace, and || of a certain tax upon all perſons who enjoyed 
pariculach thoſe who refuſed to reſign the caſtles || charters; by which the nation in general, and the 
belonging to the crown, which were then in their || monaſteries in particular, were aggrieved ; but this 
cuſtody. | extortion was imputed to the juſticiaty, who had 
nin conſequence of this ſpirited meaſure, the || gained an abſolute aſcendency over the king, and 
malecontęnt barons repaired to Northampton, re- incurred the odium of the people, which was not a 
nd the lands, caſtles, and honours which belonged || little increaſed by the death of the earl of Saliſbury, 
c the crown, and renewed their oaths of allegiance natural ſon to Henry II. 
. to their ſovercign. | 3 This nobleman had done many A. D. 122 
. D. 122 A general aſſembly was now held || ſignal ſervices to the king, and was * 
5 at Weſtminſter, in which Hugh de || conſidered as a rival in power with Hubert, who 
_ laid before the aſſembly the ſtate of the || invited him to an entertainment in his houſe, 
s affairs abtoad, the ſucceſſes of the French, || where he was ſeized with a languiſhing diſtemper 
n the neceſſity of an immediate ſupply ; con- || that brought him to the grave; ſo that a general 
luding with a motion, that a fifteenth part of all || opinion prevailed that he had been poiſoned at the 
oveables belonging to clergy or laity, ſhould be || inſtigation of the juſticiary. 
pranted for that purpoſe. ' This diſguſt to the miniſter was increaſed by the 
people ſubmitted to this tax with great || conduct of the prince, who, as he advanced in 
eartulneſs, as the charters were again confirmed || years,. diſcovered an avaricious, capricious, irre- 
S: Henry, who was now in the eightcenth year of || ſolute, and oppreſſive diſpoſition. The people 
age. Thus ſupplied, Henry equipped an ar- || were perſuaded that a king, deſtitute of maxims 
ament for an expedition into Guienne, under the || and reſolution, could never manage the helm of 
ommand of his brother Richard, who had reduced |} ſtate,” and would therefore be liable to the influence 
everal places; but hearing that the main army of || of ſome inſinuating ambitious individual, who 
e French was. advancing to give him battle, he || might rule him and his kingdom as favourite and 
ftreated, and through the interpoſition of the pope || prime miniſter. 
truce was concluded for three ycars. Henry was thus devoted to the caprice of 3 
e 
| 
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de Burgh, who, impatient of any control, pre- 
vailed on the king to diſmiſs the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter from his councils; and accordingly that 
hs was ordered to rctire to his dioceſe. After 
is departure, Hubert perſuaded the king to render 
himſelf independent of thoſe reſtrictions that con- 
trolled him in his adminiſtration, and aflume a 
deſpotic power. This advice agreeing with the 
diſpoſition of the king, the juſticiary-prevailed on 
him to exact five thouſand marks from the city of 
London, on pretence of that community's having 
lent the like ſum to Lewis when he left the. king- 
dom. He alſo exacted from Northampton twelve 
thouſand pounds ſterling, on various frivolous pre- 
tences, and extorted large ſums from the monaſte- 
ries, notwithſtanding their appeals to the pontiff; 
but that by which he incurred a general odium, 
was the unexpected revocation of the two charters, 
which he had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve, and 
now renounced, alledging the invalidity of any act 
paſſed in his minority. | 

The conſequence of theſe impolitic ſteps was a 
univerſal ſpirit of diſſatisfaction among the barons ; 
and prince Richard, lately arrived from Guienne, 
took the advantage of this alienation to inſult his 
brother, in conſequence of a quarrel about the in- 
veſtiture of an eſtate in Cornwal, poſſeſſed by one 
Walleran, a German, who in his abſcnce had 
ſeized the manor, and now refuſed to produce 
his title. | 

Richard therefore ſeized the eſtate, and refuſed 
to ſurrender it till the title was determined by the 
judgment of his peers. Henry, incenſed at this 
declaration, ordered his brother to reſtore the lands 
in diſpute, or immediately quit the kingdom. 
Richard boldly replied, that he would abide by the 
deciſion of his peers; and retired to his own houle. 
Hubert adviſed the king to arreſt him without 
delay; but while he heſitated, Richard ſet out for 
Marlborough, where he communicated the tranſ- 
action to the carl of Pembroke, who approving 


his behaviour, undertook to form an aſſociation to 


vindicate his right. | 
Accordingly a plan was concerted, in concur- 
rence with the earl of Cheſter, and ſome other 
noblemen, and a rendezvous appointed at Start 
ford, where they publiſhed a manifeſto containing 
their grievances, and demanded a confirmation of 
their charters, and reſtitution of their rights. The 
Jjuſticiary, to evade the danger that might reſult 
from this inſurrection, adviſed the king to call a 
council at Northampton, and promiſe the barons 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation. This con- 
ceſſion induced the barons to lay aſide their deſigns, 
and return to their allegiance. K ; 
Stephen Langton, archbithop o 
A. D. 1228. 8 TW about this - 
the monks of St. Auguſtin elected one Walter de 
Hemiſham to ſuccced him, without even demand- 
ing the king's permiſſion. Henry, incenſed at 
their proceedings, refuſed to confirm his election, 
and agents were diſpatched with appeals to Rome ; 
when the pope, 8 examined the merits of the 
cauſe, annulled the election, and reſerved the no- 
mination of another archbiſhop to himſelf. All 
the Engliſh envoys concurred in recommending 
Richard le Grant, chancellor of Lincoln, who was 
accordingly appointed by the pope, and conſecrated 
at Canterbury by the biſhop of Rocheſter, before 
he had received the pall. , ; 
18 Ihe buſineſs of the late convention 
. 1229. at Rome being in itſelf ſo ſcandalous, 
was induſtriouſly concealed till one Stephen Sea- 
grave came over from the pope, to collect the 
tenths of all moveables throughout the nation that 
had been ſtipulated by the agents, in conſequence 
of the pontiff 's conſenting to the nomination of 
Richard. A mecting of the nobility being called 


' Chicheſter, and chancellor, for his ſucceſſor; and 


to detach the Engiiſh church from its dependence 


on Italian prieſts, and inhibit the Engliſh till theſe 


on the arrival of Stephen, the members yg 
aſtoniſhed at the propoſal ; but as a mark Fg 
ſpect to his holineſs, agreed to grant him a s 
tion, without proceeding to a minute enquiry ine 
the effects of individuals. : 

But while all the reſt of the nation diſcoyer 
ſuch a puſillanimous ſpirit, in ſuffering themſelye, 
to be robbed of their property by this religion 
freebooter, the carl of Cheſter maintained his a. 
dependence; inſiſted on his prerogative of pi. 
leſtine; and forbad the nuncio, or any of uy 
agents, to ſet foot within his territories at thei 
peril. The collection of this tax was hag, 
finiſhed, when the king demanded freſh fibligie, 
to enable him to preſecute a war in France, for 
the recovery of his dominions on the continen: 
But after a numerous army had been collected fign 
all parts of the kingdom, the expedition was pre. 
vented by a neglect of the juſticiary, who had not 
provided a ſufficient number of tranſports. 

The following year a ſcutage was A.D 
levied to defray the expences of *** 123. 
ſecond armament, which was accordingly tran. 
ported into Bretagne. But the whole attempt ya; 
fruſtrated by impolitic conduct; and Henry hay. 
ing exhauſted his finances abroad, returned 9 
England, and again demanded ſubſidics, which 2 
generous council granted to his indigence. 

The abſence of Henry from his dominions, oc. 
caſioned many diſturbances. The king of Con- 
naught, know ing that moſt of the Englith t. 
were employed in foreign parts, reſolved to aul 
himſelf of their abſence; and aſſembling a grex 
number of vaſſals, 4nvaded the lands of the Britih 
proprietors, which he waſted with fire and ſyord, 
until he was oppoſed and routed by Geolltey de 
Morico, juſticiary of Ireland. Llewellin, prince 
of Walcs, had alſo renewed his incurſions, ravaged 
the borders of that country with impunity, and re 
turned with his plunder in ſafety. 

Henry marched into Wales at the head of a nu. 
merous army; but meeting with ſome difficulties 
and much oppoſition, he retreated without having 
reduced the enemy, or done any thing worthy of 
notice. 

About this time Richard, archbiſhop , 1; 
of Canterbury, religned his breath, 1231. 
and the monks choſe Ralph de Neville, biſhop of 
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Henry ſo approved their choice, that he put hin 
in immediate poſſeſſion of the temporalities of thc 
ſee ; yet he could not obtain the confirmation cf 
the pope, who ſhrewdly fuſpected that, ſhould he 
be advanced to the primacy, he would Endeavour 


on the holy ſee. 

He therefore annulled his clection, and ordered 
the monks to chuſe another, and afterwards 1 
third, who was alſo rejected; but at laſt they elected 
Edmund, treaſurer of the church of Salijbury, 
who being choſen by recommendation of the pope, 
was duly confirmed. This exertion of deſpotiſm in 
the court of Rome, excited a general clamour 
throughout the kingdom. | 

It was now become a practice to beſtow benefics 


forcigners were provided for. This being confiderdd 
as a national .infult, many affociations were forme! 
for delivering the kingdom from ſuch ſhameful of- 
preſſion. Circular letters were ſent to the biſhops 
and chapters, warning them againſt favouring ſuc 
practices on pain of having their houſes burned, 

and their farms deſtroyed, _ ; 
In this manner they proceeded ſome time witt- 
out oppoſition, and the foreign clergy fled for te. 
fuge to monaſteries and convents, The pope, 
information of theſe outrages, wrote a letter to ide 
king, inſiſting that he ſhould inflict an exemplil 
puniſtunelt 
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V on the delinquents, otherwiſe he would 
__ mimunicate his perſon, and lay his kingdom 
— an interdict. Henry, alarmed at theſe me- 
= es, appointed inquiſitions in the different parts 
22 kingdom; and it ſoon appeared that they 
Mad been countenanced by all ranks and degrees of 


*** At laſt Robert de Twange, a gallant 
A. D. 1232. young knight, who, under the ficti- 
tious name of W. Wither, had headed the rioters, 
appeared in the * 1 preſence, and owned himſelf 
che ringleader in all the expeditions againſt the 
Italians, who, he alledged, had endeavoured to 
deprive him of the only patronage he enjoyed. 
Henry was charmed with his frank confeſſion; and 
as ſentence of excommunication had been de- 
nounced againſt all concerned in thoſe riots, he 
ſent him to Rome, with letters recommending him 
to the pope's indulgence. i N 

Though the confeſſion of this young knight ex- 
culpated Hubert; his profeſſed enemy, Peter de 
Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, inſinuated to the 

pe, that the juſticiary was actually concerned in 
the late diſturbances, and by that means added 
the influence of his holineſs to the confederacy 
already formed againſt Hubert. The juſticiary's 
enemies perceiving the fickle temper of the king, 
by calumniating the character and conduct of his 
miniſter, prevailed on his majeſty to recall the biſhop 
of Wincheſter to court. 
That artful prelate found means to obtain the 
favovr of this weak prince, by which he filled the 
vacant poſts with his adherents; and while he 
ſtrengthened his own party, weakened that of the 
juſticiary. About this time the prince of Wales 
made freſh incurſions into the Engliſh territories 
with impunity ; the biſhop repreſented to the king 
the diſgrace of tamelv ſuffering his dominions to 
be ravaged by a handful of banditti ; when Henry 
informed him, that his finances were not adequate 
to the experices of his houſhold, much leſs to the 
charges of a war; Peter took occaſion to inveigh 
againſt the conduct of the prime miniſter, affirm- 
ing that his revenues were embezzled; that the 
wardſhips of the crown were beſtowed on indivi- 
duals; that the income of vacant beneſices were 
intercepted, as well as that reverting to the crown 
honeſt officers and œconomy, he might, like his 
predeceſſors, keep his coffers always full, and his 
power conſequently independent of the general 
aſſembly. 

Theſe infinuations gratified the avaricious and 
npacious diſpoſition of Henry, who gave imme- 


revenue to produce their accounts. Many who 
vere detected in frauds were deprived of their 
offces, and impriſoned. Ralph Brito treaſurer of 
the chamber, was fined in a thouſand pounds, and 
his poſt beſtowed upon Peter de Rivaux, nephew to 
the biſhop of Wincheſter. Having removed the 
dependents of Hubert from court, this artful pre- 
late prevailed with the king to diveſt him of his 
offce of juſticiary, and confer it on Stephen de 
. * one of his principal adherents. 

Hubert, perceiving that Peter was bent on his 
rum, and that the king's affection was wholly 
allenated from him, retired to the priory of Merton, 
in Surry, where he took ſanctuary ; and Henry, 
hoſe reſentment againſt him was now as furious, 
s his confidence in him had been implicit, ordered 
de mayor of London to force him from his retreat, 
ther dead or alive. | 
a conſequence of this order, in the evening 
Ihe mayor aſſembled the populace with the alarm 
Pc, and having acquainted them with the purport 
I his majeſty's command} directed them to be 


mY to maxch the next morning to execute the 
13. ö 


by death or confiſcation; adding, that by means of 


diate orders for all his ſheriffs and officers of the 


— 


king's order. This direction was extremely grate- 
ful to the mob, who retained an implacable hatred 
againſt Hubert ever ſince the execution of their fa- 
youtite leader Conſtantine, and therefore chear- 
fully diſperſed to make preparations for the enter- 
rize. 

In the mean time ſeveral citizens of diſtinguiſhed 
rank, who ſeem to have had more regard to order 
and good government than either the king, his 
council, or the mayor, repaired to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter in Southwark, and repreſented to him 
the danger that might enſue, not only to the church 
of Merton, but cven the city itſelf, from the un- 
governed rage of a licentious multitude. The 
prelate, inſtead of acting with prudence and mo- 
deration becoming his character, told them, that 
whatever might be the conſequence, the king's com- 
marid muſt be obeyed. | | 

Animated by this declaration, and prompted by 
their own reſentment, the populace, to the amount 
of twenty thouſand armed men, marched towards 
the church of Merton, where Hubert was kneeling 
before the altar, expecting his fate with great for- 
titude and reſolution. But the execution of this 
lawleſs command was prevented by the remon- 
ſtrances of the earl of Cheſter, who, though a pro- 
feſſed enemy to Hubert, prevailed on the king, to 
obviate a reproach he would inevitably incur from 
ſuch tumultuous as well as ungrateful proceedings, 
againſt a nobleman whoſe whole life had been de- 


voted to the ſervice of himſelf and family: 


Henry, affected with the ingenuity of the carl, 
and conſcious of the truth of his allegation, diſ- 
patched a counter-order to the mayor of London, 
which, by the care of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
arrived time enough to prevent miſchief; and the 
mob returned to London much chagrined at their 
diſappointment. 

Through the interceſſion of the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, the biſhop of Chicheſter, and earl of 
Cheſter, Hubert obtained time to prepare for his 
trial, Relying on the protection of this indul- 
gence, he ſet out for St. 2 on a viſit to 
his wife; and Henry, imagining that he intended 
to make his eſcape, ſent a detachment of three 
hundred men, under the command of Geoffrey de 
Craucome, to apprehend and commit him cloſe 
priſoner to the Tower. The party detached found 
Hubert in the chapel of Brentwood, with a croſs 
in one hand, and a conſecrated wafer in the other ; 
which having wreſted from him, he was dragged 
out by violence, and conveyed to priſon like a 
common felon. Next day, Roger, biſhop of 
London, repaired to court, to complain of this 
breach of the church's privileges; and threatened 
to excommunicate all concerned in it, unleſs Hu- 
bert was immediately releaſed. 

The king e ordered him to be re- 
conveyed to the chapel; but at the ſame time the 
ſheriffs of Hertford and Eſſex were directed to raiſe 
the populace of thoſe counties, and beſet the place 
in ſuch a manner, that he could neither eſcape or 
receive ſuſtenance; apd offered him only the alter= 
native of perpetual impriſonment, perpetual xxile, 
or a confeſſion of his treaſon. | | 

The earl, conſcious of his innocence, diſdained 


to purchaſe life on ſuch inglorious terms; and aſter 


remaining in the chapel a whole month, and la- 
bouring under great want of the common neceſſa- 
rics of life, ſurrendered himſelf to the ſheriff, who 
delivered him up to the conſtable. of the Tower. 
During his confinement, the king, informed that 
he had depoſited a conſiderable ſum of money in 
the hands of the Templars, demanded it of the 
maſter, who refuſed to comply without Hubert's 
order, which was immediately granted. This yn- 
reſerved compliance appeaſed the indignation of 
Henry, _ now declared he would never confent to 
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to the death of a nobleman, to whom he and his 
father owed ſuch important obligations. He there- 
fore liſtened to terms of accommodation; and Hu- 
bert, after conveying to Henry all the lands he held 


of the crown, was permitted to enjoy the reſt of his 


fortunes. The biQhop 
| | e bi 

A. P. 1233. nis own power eſtabliſhed on the ruins 
of that of Hubert de Burgh, aſſured Henry that as 
few of the Engliſh nobility were well affected to 
his government, he could never render himſelf in- 


dependent, while they poſſeſſed the great offices of 


the kingdom. 


He therefore adviſed him to leſſen their power | 


and influence, by depriving them of their lucrative 


poſts and employments, which he might beſtow on 


foreigners, and thereby ſecure their unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure. Henry, like a weak 
prince, believed his ſuggeſtions, and embraced his 
council. 

In a ſhort time above two thouſand knights were 
imported from Gaſcony and Poictou, the native 
country of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had in- 
vited them over to ſhare the ſpoils of the nation. 
"Theſe: were immediately provided with lucrative 
employments, of which the Engliſh barons were 
diveſted. At length the earl of Pembroke, at the 
inſtigation of the Engliſh nobility, openly com- 
plained of this unjuſt adherence to ſtrangers ; and 
told the king, that tis attachment to foreigners 
alienated the affections of his ſubjects, and muſt, 
if perſiſted in, be attended with dangerous conſe- 


quences; frankly aſſuring him, that ſhould he con- 


tinue to Javiſh his favours on foreigners, the barons 
would be obliged to concert ſome meaſurcs for 
delivering the nation from theſe rapacious inter- 
lopers. | 

The biſhop who was preſent at this expoſtulation, 
immediately replied, that his inſolence deſerved 
chaſtiſement ; adding, that the king had full liberty 


to call in what foreigners he thought proper for the 


ſecurity of his crown, and, that if thoſe already in 
England were not ſufficient, others ſhould be imme- 
diately invited over for that purpoſe. 

The Engliſh nobility, inflamed with this arrogant 
declaration, retired from court, and began to 4:2 
aſſociations for the defence of their lives and fortunes; 


while the biſhop of Wincheſter affected to deſpiſe 
their reſentment, confiding on his foreign friends, 


who almoſt overſpread the kingdom. 

A thort time after the barons were ſummoned to 
attend a council at Oxtord, but refuſed to expoſe 

themſelves to the inſults and treachery of perfidious 
foreigners. They received a ſecond and third 
ſummons, with promiſes that their grievanccs 
ſhould be redreſſed; but hearing that freſh ſwarms 
of aliens arrived daily with military accoutrements, 
they ſent a deputation to the king, inſiſting on the 
removal of the biſhop of Wincheſter from all his 
councils, and the expulſion of his foreign aſſiſtants 
from the kingdom; © otherwiſe they ſhould be 
obliged to transfer the crown. of England to ſome 
prince more worthy of ſuch an exalted dignity. 

The king was alarmed; but the biſhop ſoon dif- 


pelled his fear, by aſſuring him that he ſhould 


ſhortly be able, with the aſſiſtance of his foreign 
friends, to chaſtize the inſalence of ſuch rebellious 
ſubjects, who dared to treat their prince with ſuch 
indignity. Accordingly, all the barons that (till 
continued about the court were treated as enemies to 
their country, and obliged to give hoſtages for their 
peaceable behaviour. 


At the ſame time a conſpiracy vag. formed againſt . 


the earl Mareſchal, who, to avoid the exccution, 


retired into Wales. As the abſence of this noble- 


man prevented the other barons from coming to 
any refolution, the king, with the advice. of- Win- 
cheſter, ſummoncd all his military tenants to meet 


of Wincheſter thinking 


| 


and ſeeing 


the caſtle; communucate 
whom they found in a church, and dragge 


Wales, and joined the carl of Pembroke. 


- conſiderable body of troops, com- 


; manded by John of | Monmouth, ravaged the bob 


g : | : 8 
him in arms at Glouceſter on the fourteen of 
10 obey the 
their 
erce. 


Auguſt; and the barons, refuſing 
citation were proſcribed as traitors, and 
eſtates confiſcated and given to foreign m 
naries. | 


Ihe parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, cameſ. 


ly beſought the King to be reconciled to his bargy 
and exclaimed againſt the ;practice of proſcribin 
Engliſh noblemen without trial or convigigy 


| The biſhop of Wincheſter not only pretended p 


juſtit 
that the Engliſh nobility were not intitled to the 
ſame privileges with the pecrs of France, 

An aſſertion, falſe as it was inſolent, fo exaſpe. 


rated the biſhops in general, that they roſe up ary 


threatened him with the ſentence of excommygi. 
cation; and, when Wincheſter told them he yy 
exempted from their juriſdiction, as having be 
conſecrated by the pope, to whom he appe1lyy 
from any ſtep they might take to his prejudice, 
they denounced a general ſentence againſt all tho 
who had alienated the king's affections from hi 
ſubjects; but when Henry urged them to excon. 
municate the earl of Pembroke, they refuſed com. 
pliance, alledging the injuſtice of cenſuring a n 
tor vindicating his right and property. 

The king, finding himſelf under a neceſſity d 
attacking the earl in the field, ordered tis trop 
to rendezvous at Glouceſter, in order to march 
from thence into Wales. The carl, receiving u. 
vice of the approach. of the royal army, ordered 
the cattle to be driven from the adjacent county, 
ſo that the king's troops being deſtitute of forage 
and proviſions, were obliged to retire into Mon. 
mouthihire, to prepare magazines for their ſublif. 
ence. The earl, informed that the king and his 
principal officers had taken up their garriſons in 
the caſtle Groſmont, while the army lay encampe 
in the open plain, ſurprized them in the nigh, 
routed them the firſt onſet, and took above fie 
hundred horſes, with all the king's baggage, f 
that he was obliged to return to Glouceſter, Pen. 
broke then undertook the ſiege of Monmoutt, 
which was defended by Baldwin de Guiſnes, vt 
making a ſally as the carl was reconnoitring the 
walls with a ſmall retinue, attacked them with the 
utmoſt fury. A deſperate conflict enſued, in whid 
the carl, after performing wonders, and Kling 
numbers with his own hands, was very near being 
carried off priſoner, when Baldwin received a vom 
with an arrow, which his followers thinking mort, 
gathered round him, and gave the earl an opportunity 
of making his eſcape. | 

In the mean time Pembroke's army marched i; 

g the danger of their general, ſurrounds 
and took the whole party. In the mean wu 
Hubert de Burgh, who ſtill continued a priſon 
in the caſtle of the Devizes, received advice 
the biſhop of Wincheſter determined to take 2 
his life; and that, in order to facilitate his del 
he was ſoliciting the king for the governmelt® 
e danger of his {tw 
tion to ſome of the guards, who, commiſents 
the fate of ſo gallant a man, connived at his clap 
But the governor, ſenſible of the importance of 
charge, detached. a party in purſuit of the . 


again to his priſon. i 

At the remonſtrances of the biſhop of Sali 
and ſome other prelates, Henry ordered Huben! 
be re-conveyed to the church, but with the ja 
diſadvantageous circumſtances as before; when“ 


length Richard de Siward routed the ſurround 
mob, and reſcued Hubert, who retired with hin” 


Early in the ſpring he defeated a , P. 1 


bela 


y the late proceedings, but impudently aſſenead 
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nging to the king's foreign councellors on the 
w_ of Wales, —1 laid 2 of Shrewſbury 
in aſhes. Henry, inſtead of oppoling the. progreſs 
4 the Marſhal, retired to Wincheſter, leaving the 
— to his mercy. The biſhops therefore ſo- 
Ticited the king to compromiſe with Pembroke, 
but he rejected this ſalutary advice, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Wincheſter, unleſs that nobleman would 
throw himſelf at his feet, and acknowledge himſelf 
| Theſe diſhonourable terms were rejected by the 
earl, who fell with redoubled fury, on the lands of 
the king's adviſers: But the crafty and infidious 
Wincheſter, had concerted a ſcheme unknown to all 
but himſelf. He wrote letters in the king's name, 
to Maurice Fitz-gerald, juſticiary of Ireland, Walter 
and Hugh de Lacy, and others, giving them to un- 
gerſtand, that Richard, earl of Pembroke, had been 
deprived by a ſentence in the _y court, of all 
his honours and eſtates, and dcſiring that they 
would ravage his lands in Ireland, in order to draw 
him over thither ; in which caſe if they would take 
him, either dead or alive, all his fortune in that 
kingdom ſhould be divided among them. 

This treacherous contrivance had the deſired 
elfect; the carl ſet out for Ireland, with only ſix- 
teen attendants, and on his landing was received by 
Geoffrey de Mareis, with all the exterior marks of 
zeal and attachment. This traitor engaged to raiſe 
troops for his fervice, and inveigled him into a 
parley with his colleagues: on which occaſion, be- 
ing deſerted by his followers, he received a mortal 
ſtab in the back with a poinard, of which he died 
in a few weeks, to the regret of 'all honeſt men, 
who revered him as a nobleman of great valour, 
capacity and virtue, a hater of tyranny, and zealous 
aſſertor of the conſtitutional rights of his country. 
But the unprecedented and infamous proceedings of 


Mt, the biſhop of Wincheſter and his adherents now 
ne approached their final cloſe ; for in an aſſembly at 
hb Weſtminſter, the prelates joined as one man in the 
- common cauſe of liberty, and were well ſeconded 
wy 


by the barons ; nor was there a ſingle advocate in 
the whole aſſembly, for the prime miniſter and his 


the foreign faction. 

the Edmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, accuſed Pe- 
ch ter, biſhop of Wincheſter, and his foreign aſliſtants, 
ling as acceſſary to the misfortunes that had befallen the 
ein kingdom, and the alienation of the affections of 
und tae people from their prince; and finally inſiſted 
a, on a ſpeedy redreſs of thoſe grievances, on pain of 
m 


ſentence being denounced againſt him and all his 
adherents. 

The king, alarmed by this ſpirited reſolution, re- 
manded Wincheſter back to his dioceſe, diſmiſſed 
peter de Rivaux from the office of high-treaſurer, 
and ordered him to produce his accounts, and de- 
liver up the caſtles in his cuſtody. Scagrave was 
loon after diveſted of his poſt of juſticiary, the 
foreigners were obliged to quit the country, and the 
Engliſh prelates and nobility admitted into the 
privy council. | 

A change of meaſures immediately followed ; 
ambaſſadors were ſent to conclude a peace with 
a Llewellyn and his aſſociates, and the king himſelf 
WW Paired to Glouceſter, to forward the negociation. 
bis way to that city, he received the news of 
WW <mbroke's death, and though he had proſecuted 
that worthy nobleman with the utmoſt virulence, 

ould not refrain from tears, when he heard the 


Llewellyn conſented to the propoſals of. peace, 


vith him ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored to their 
ſtates, Theſe terms being granted, they repaired 
court and met with a favourable reception from 
dis majeſty, ho among the reſt, diſtinguiſhed 
| de Burgh with peculiar marks of his tavour. 


cacherous manner in which he had been betrayed. | 


M condition that. the barons who were in alliance 
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| Baſſet and Siward were created privy counſellors; 

| Gilbert, brother to the earl of Pembroke, received 
the inveſture of the Engliſh and Iriſh eſtates, and 
Henry, having previouſly conferred on him the ho- 
nour of knighthood, — into his hands the 
marſhal's ſtaff, in a parliament held at Worceſter. 
It being now reſolved to commence a proſecution 
againſt the late miniſters, Edmund, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, produced copics of the letters which had 
been ſent to the Iriſh noblemen, for the deſtruction 
of the carl of Pembroke; the recitation of which, 
filled the whole aſſembly with horror and indigna- 
tion. The miſcreant authors were fummoned to 
appear in court at Midſummer, to anſwer this and 
other charges of mal-adminiſtration ; but inſtead of 
obtying the ſummons, Wincheſter and Rivaux 2: 
took ſanctuary in the cathedral of Winton, Seagrave 
retired to the church of St. Mary Newark, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and another of the accomplices tied 
himſelf in a cellar in London. 

Edmund, who was a prelate of moderation, and. 
averſe to all violent meaſures, prevailed on the 
king to grant them a ſafe conduct; in conſequence 
of which they came from their retreats and appeared 
in court to take their trial. | 

Peter de Rivaux was dreſſed in the habit of a 
clergyman, under which were concealed a coat of 
mail and a ſtiletto. Detected in this diſguiſe, he 
fell on his knees and ſued for mercy, defiring time 
to regulate his a counts of the royal revenue, 
which was granted, though his lay poſſeſſions were 
ſequeſtered, Seagrave was fincd a thouſand marks, 
and obliged to reſtore ſeveral manors that had been 
alienated from the crown in his favour, but Peter, 
bithop of Wincheſter, the principal offender, being 
a favourite of the pope, both on account of his 
riches and military knowledge, was, at the deſire of 
his holineſs, ſent to Rome to command his armies, 
and thus eſcaped the judgment of his country. 

The council were now employed in regulating 
the confuſed ſtate of the Kingdom ; the fortreſſes 
were committed to the care of Engliſh noblemen, 
well affected to their country; the extent of the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical policy of the kingdom, was 
aſcertained by certain reſtrictions, to prevent a mu- 
tual encroachment ; and proclamations were iſſued, 
to enforce a duc obſervation of the two charters of 
liberty. 

About this time, the emperor, Frederick II. 
demanded Henry's ſiſter, Iſabella, in marriage; 
the propoſal was embraced, the articles of the con- 
tract ſettled, and the prelates and barons granted a 
ſcutage; by which thirty thouſand marks were le- 
vied, az a dowry for the young princeſs, who was 
immediately ſent with a ſplendid retinue into Ger» 
many, and the nuptials were celebrated at Worms, 
with great pomp, in preſence of a great number of 
| perſons of the firſt rank in the empire. | 

The king now determined to marry Eleanor, 
ſecond daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Provence, who had already diſpoſed of his eldeſt 
daughter to the king of France. The council ap- 
proving this alliance, and the father the propoſals of 
Henry, the young lady was conducted by the am- 
baſſadors into England, and the ceremony per- 
formed at Canterbury, whence the royal pair pro- 
cceded to London, which they entered with great 
ſplendor. 5 

The Sunday following the queen , : 
was crowned A Weſtmiaſter, with a A. D. 1236, 
pomp exceeding ny ms known before. But 
what completed the general joy on this occaſion, 
was the king's readineſs to gratify the people, by 
holding a court at Merton, in Surry, in which ſc- 
veral regulations were made, and particula ly the 
famous ſtatute, relating to the dowers, and wills of 


| widows ; the improvement of waſte; the exemption 


of heirs from uſury, during their minority, for 
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debts contracted by their fathet; the limitation of 
writs, and other articles calculated for the caſe and 
ſecurity of the people. 
There ſtifl remained ſome grievances, but they 
were fuch as might eaſily be removed. A council 
was therefore ſummoned to be held at London, 
but the weakneſs of Henry ſoon re-appeared, 
notwithſtanding all the pains which the new mi- 
niſtry had taken to — his conduct. William 
de Savorie, biſhop elect of Valence, uncle to the 
queen, had attended her to England, and was now 
become a great favourite wick the pliant — 
The Engliſh nobility, who were always remarkable 
for their hatred of forcign favourites, determined 
to cruſh this new influence, before the minion could 
acquire a degree of authority ſufficicht to affect the 
welfare of the nation. 
Accordingly in an aſſembly convened at London, 
they preſented a remonſtrance to the king, who 


was ſo alarmed at their addreſs, that he retired to | 
the Tower, and there propoſed to finiſh the buſineſs. | 


of the ſeſſion; but the nobility refuſing to attend 
in that place, Henry had foreſight enough on this 
occaſion, to remove to his palace and prevent the 
complaints of his people. This had the deſired 
effect; the members ſeeing all compulſion on heir 
deliberations taken off, repaired thither, and the 
king, by their advice, regulated the office of 
ſheriffs. 

Great abuſes had crept into the diſcharge of that 
important truſt, and the perſons in general who en- 
joyed it having been creatures of the two laſt mi- 
niſters, were 22 obnoxious to the people. 
Such therefore were diſcharged, and their places 
filled with men of birth, fortune and honour, above 
the temptation of mercenary actions. 


The foreigners, alarmed at the power and in- | 


fluence of the barons, over the conduct of the king, 
employed every art to ſtrengthen their party. 
They prevailed on Henry to diſmiſs Ralph Fitz- 
nicholas, lord ſteward, and other officers from the 
houſhold and council, and to demand the ſeal from 
the biſhop of Chicheſter, who was a conſummate 
lawyer, and upright judge; but the prelate boldly 
refuſed to reſign his aw x except by order of that 
council, from which he had received his authority. 

Rivaux, Scagrave and Paſſelwe were recalled to 
court, and recovered their former influence; the 

ernicious meaſures, for which they had been ſo 
juſtly diſgraced, were now revived; the caſtle of 
Glouceſter, was committed to their charge; in 
ſhort, they engroſſed all the benefactions Henry 
had to beſtow. But theſe infolent foreigners, not 
content with fatisfying their avarice, muſt alfo gra- 
tify their revenge. They exhorted Henry to revoke 
all alienations of the crown demeſnes, and grants 
made the nobility before his marriage, and even 
engaged the pope to interpoſe his authority. Ac- 
cordingly Gregory iſſued a bull, reprefenting thoſe 
grants as injurious to the honour of the crown, de- 
trimental to the King's right of ſovereignty, ab- 
folving Henry from the oath by which they had 
been confirmed, and enjoining an immediate re- 
ſumption. 

This mandate was communicated to the parlia- 
ment of Wincheſter, but the members rejected the 
propoſal with contempt, alledging, that a com- 
pliance with the bull, would be an acknowledge- 
ment of ſubjection to the Roman ſee, of which they 
conſidered the kingdom entirely independent. 

The new miniſtry finding this 
A. P. 1237. ſcheme rendered 3 by 3 re- 
ſolute oppoſition of the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, concerted another, for raiſing money to gratify 
their own avarice. 
With this view, another aſſembly was convencd 
at Weſtminſter, where the king informed them, 
, That as his finances were exhauſted, by the expences 
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carl of Pembroke. e 


| riage, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury: wy * 


attending his marriage, and the queen's coronat; 
he defired they would grant hith a ſubſidy, for? 
neceſſary purpoſes of government. The aſſemh 
replied, that former ſubſidies had never been _ 
1 to the honour and advantage of the nation 
ut ſquandered on worthleſs foreigners, who fun. 
planted his ſubjects in poſts of honour and profe, 
and 1 to vaunt themſelves in oppreſling the 
People. * Ng 
Henry, foothed by this ſpirited reply, promiſed 
to abide for the future, by council of his natural. 
born fubjects, and that if they would now Indulge 
him with the thirtieth part of their moveables, he 
would never aſk another ſupply, that ſhould vive 
theni the Teaſt cauſe cf offence. In order to facili 
tate their compliance, he diſavowed the pope's bull 
touching the reſumption of grants, declared he 
would inviolably obſerve the liberties of Magna 
Charta, and ordered ſentence of excommunication 
to be pronounced againſt all perſoris who ſhoul 
dare to violate that ſacred conſtitution. The aſſem- 
bly, influenced by theſe aſſurances, and the admiſ 
ſion of ſeveral Engliſh noblemen into the council, 
complied with his requeſt, but on condition that 
the money levied ſhould be depoſited in certain ab. 
beys and churches, as a fund ſacred to the neceſſities 


of government; not to be laviſhed on governor, { 
who were no longer to rule, in prejudice of his ni. 
tural-born ſubjects. 
But the king ſoon receded from theſe ſolemn pro- ( 
teſtations, through the prevailing influence of Va- t 
lence, who directed every — and graſped « 
at every poſt of honour and advantage. 5 
The avarice and ambition of this favourite ſo ex- t 
aſperated the Engliſh nobility, that a civil commo- "i 
tion would probably have enſued, had he not le 4 
the kingdom, on pretence of viſiting his own coun- - 
try; but as ſoon as he was mformed that the re. 3 
ſentment of the barons had ſubſided, he returned = 
to the kingdom, and renewed his former prac- At 
tices. Nevertheleſs, being ſtill apprehenſive of 1. 
danger, he prevailed on Henry, to deſire the pope He 
would ſend over a legate, whoſe authority, added g 
to that of the crown, might intimidate the barons, — 
and reſtrain the mutinous ſpirit of the people. uy 
The pope readily granted Henry's requeſt, Otho | ( 
was inveſted with legatine authority, and ſent over the 
into England. = 
His arrival excited an univerſal clamour, yet h Hi. 
conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence and no- " 
deration, that he ſoon acquired the eſteem and vo- " 
neration of the public. Henry, however, was f By 
emboldened by his preſence, that he made no dif *, 
culty of conferring all his favours on foreign ni. T1 
niſters, and totally diſregarded the remonſtrances d 1 2 


the Engliſh nobility. 

The miniſtry — it now abſo- A. D. 18. 
lutely neceſſary, to engage ſome of thljge ; 
leaders of the oppoſition in their intereſt ; andthe 
accordingly gained over John earl of Lincoln, and 
Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter. This amb! 
tious young nobleman, thinking himſelf too gt 
for a ſubject. aſpired to the dignity of a ſovereig 
With this view he paid his addreſſes ſucceſſive) 
to two heireſſes in foreign countries, the countel 
of Bologne and Flanders, but failing in thoſe i: 
tempts, he turned his eyes upon Eleanor, ſec0 
ſiſter of Henry, and widow of the wiſe and g 


The foreign miniſters, reſolving to attach Le. 
ceſter to their intereſt, perſuaded Henry to con 
to the marriage, notwithſtanding ſhe had made! 
vow of chaſtity, at the deceaſe of Pembroke, a 
as a confirmation of which, taken the ring vt 
the veil, from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in ; 
preſence of a great number of nobility. The . 
was ſeverely rebuked for - conſenting, to this mar 
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'. who oppoſcd the foreign miniſters, were ſo 
. cher defectich of the earl of Leiceſter 
* Lincoln, that they began to concert meaſures 
ſor doing themſelves juſtice. 


Accordingly the earls of Cornwal and Pem- 


broke, with the greateſt part of the nobility of 
Enoland, engaged in a confederacy againft the ad- 
miniſtration. hey aſſembled in arms at South- 
wark, and being joined by the citizens, repaired to 
court, and peremptorily inſiſted that Lincoln and 
Montfort, ſhould be removed from the council 
board. Henry, alarmed at this demand, had re- 
courſe to the good offices of the legate, who, on 
the promile of large grants, appeaſcd the reſentment 
of Cornwal ; and a truce concluded till the firtt 
Monday in Lent, when all grievances were to be 
redrefſed, at a general council in London. 

The barons appeared according to appointment, 
hut the earl of Cornwal being detached from the 
aſſociation, the grievances were but half redreſſed, 
and the diſpute was compromiſed by the mediation 
of the legate. The two earls were r:moved from 
the council, and Leiceſter, fearing his marriage 
might be diſſolved, by means of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, went privately to Rome, and purchaſed 
4 confirmation of that venal court. 

Otho, having effected an accommodation be- 
tween the king and the barons, ſet out on a viſita- 
tion towards the north of England, and taking O«- 
ford in his way, was ſumptuouſly entertained at 
Ofiney. After dinner, the ſcholars coming to pay 
their reſpects to his reverence, were refuſed admit- 
tance by his Italian porter. Enraged at this treat- 
ment, they endeavoured to force their entrance, 
the legate's ſervants running to ſuſtain the porter, 
an obſtinate fray enſued. A r Iriſh ſcholar, 
begging at the grate, was miſerably ſcalded by the 
ſteward, who was brother to the legate; and a 
a VWclſhman, obſerving this outrage, ſhot him dead 
with an arrow. The legate, alarmed at this diſ- 
aſter, led to the church, whence he eſcaped to 
Abingdon, where he loudly complained to the 
king, of the unworthy treatment he had received. 


Pe Henry immediately detached the carl of War- 
ll renne, with a party of ſoldiers, to apprehend the 
Ns, rioters, and thirty of them being taken, were com- 
pe. mitted cloſe priſoners to Wallingford caſtle. 


Otho, not yet ſatisfied, laid the univerſity under 
an interdict, and excommunicated all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the late riot ; but the ſcholars 


t he ſubmitting to humble themſelves before the legate, 
mo- the cenſures were removed. Peter de Roches, biſhop 
ah * dt Wincheſter, dying in the courſe of this ycar, the 


| un in that rich biſhoprick. 
* The monks abſolutely refuſed to elect him as be- 
ces ug a forcigner, odious to the Engliſh nation, and 
t the ſame time illiterate and immoral. Vet, in 
125. {cer to manifeſt their inclination to conform to 
ao : king's defire they conferred that dignity on 
ii aiph de Neville, a prelate of unblemiſhed reputa- 
hr on, and ſuppoſe acceptable to his majeſty. 


entry, incenſed at the preſumption of the monks, 
diſputing his recommendation, applied to the 
obe, who, in confideration of a ſum of money, 
nnulled the election, and diſplaced the prior, and 
ſituting one wholly dependent on the court, 
eured a majority in favour of Valence. He did 
| A — long enjoy his promotion, ſor he died 
- 00WIng year at Viterbo, little regretted by the 
ends of virtue and liberty, | | 
D. 1239. The earl of Leiceſter now returned 
WF from Rome, and made a ſplendid 
* — London, where he was received with 
1 Sou by the king. He then, by his inſi- 
; %, ncenſed his majeſty againſt Gilbert earl 
broke, who was now refuſed admittance at 


Urt. 1 : . 
No * earl, provoked at this affront, retired 


ung recommended William de Valence, to ſuccced 
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giving them offence. 


to the north, to ſhelter himſelf from the_ intrigues 
of his enemies, and concert meaſures with the diſ- 
contented barons for their mutual ſafety, Nor 
did the carl of Leiceſter himſelf eſcape the effects 
of the King's capricious humour, for in a ſhort time 
after his return, he reviled him in the moſt oppro- 
brious terms, branding him with the odious appels 
lation of traitor, and excommunicated wretch, who 
had debauched his wite before marriage, and after- 
wards by bribery and corruption, obtained the 
pope's confirmation. N | 

This indignity, offered to a nobleman of his 
rank, and iti the preſence of the counteſs, who was 
the King's own ſiſter, alarmed them both to ſuch a 
degree, that they immediately retired to the conti- 
nent. By this time, Otho, the pope's legate, had 
deviated from his original conduct, and ſo = 
preſſed the churches and cler. y, to gratity his inſa- 
tiable avarice, that the biſhops complained to the 
pope of his cxactions; and though the pontiff had 
twice ſent letters of revocation to the cardinal, they 
were ſet aſide by the king who conſidered Otho, as 
the chief ſupport of his adminiſtration. 

The legate, by the royal favour, was , 
bid =y Soak vr exactions,who A: D. 1240. 
levied fums from churches and monaſteries, under 
the title of procurations ; and at length publiſhed a 
mandate, in the name of his holineſs, importing, 
that he was empowered not only to abſolve from 
their vow, all ſuch as had taken the croſs, but to 
compel them to Te their redemption with 
money, on pain of excommunication. He likewiſe 
granted to the abbot and monks of Clugny, a tenth 
of the proſits of all the benefices in England for the 
terme three years. But this impoſition was ſo re- 
pugnant to all rules of juſtice, that Henry, abject as 
he was, forbad the agents to collect it on pain of 
ſevere penalties. The pope, far from being inti- 
midated by this repulſe, ſent orders for railing a 
fifth on all eccleſiaſtical revenues, as an aid againſt 
the emperor; and accordingly cxacted it firſt from 
the Roman clergy, reſident in England, who rely» 
ing on the pope's protection, were obliged to com- 
ply with this exorbitant demand. It was afterwards 
propoſed to the prelates in council, at Reading, and 
granted by the advice and example of Edmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The pope had no ſooner received the immenſe 
ſums raiſed by the late exactions, than he ſent or- 
ders to Edmund, and the biſhops of London and 
Sarum, to reſerve three hundred of the beſt livings 
in England, for the benefit of the Roman clergy, 
on pain of being ſuſpend:d from the power of col- 
lating. Theſe benefices were deſigned for the 
children and relations of ſuch, as ſhould afford him 


their affiſtance againſt the emperor. 


Edmund, incenſed at ſo flagrant an impoſition, 
and meeting with no redreſs from the king, retired 
to Burgundy, where he died, and was interred in 
the abbey of Pontigny. The pope and his emiſ- 
ſaries continued to oppreſs, not only England, but 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, by methods, which 
plainly indicated, that the religion of thoſe days 
was little more than a mark to vail all that was 
vile and diabolical. Nor did his holineſs rcap the 
fruit of his rapacious impoſit.ons, for Otho, in his 
return to Rome with the French legate, was inter- 
cepted by the emperor's allies, who ſtripped them 
of their whole acquiſitions. 

The indulgence foreigners had met , D. 12417 
with in England, encouraged Peter de © 14 
Savoy, one of the queen's uncles, to viſit the iſland, 
who, on his arrival, was created carl of Richmond, 
and folemnly knighted in the abbey of Weſtminſter. 
But Peter, perceiving how diſguſtful his prefer- 
ments were to the Englith nobility, behaved with 
great moderation, and took all poſſible care to avoid 
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Soon after, his brother Boniface was raiſed to the 
fee of Canterbury, though he could not be con- 
firmed on account of the vacancy in the Roman ſee. 
About this period died, in a very advanced age, 
Llewellin, prince of Wales, leaving his principality 
to his ſon David, who had committed ſome _ 
dations on the Engliſh territories. He had an 
illegitimate brother, elder than himſelf, named 
Griffin, who was extremely popular among the 
. and thence the object of his jealouſy and 
atred, 

Griffin claimed part of his father's inheritance, to 
which he was entitled by the laws of his country ; 
but David, inſtcad of complying with his demand, 
committed him to cloſe priſon, Henry, at the in- 
ſtigation of his wife Senana, interpoſed his good 
offices in favour of Griffin; but thefe proving in- 
effectual, he advanced from Glouceſter, and enter- 
ing Wales with a ſtrong army, compelled David 
not only to releaſe his brother, but to ſubmit to 
ſuch conditions as he thought proper to impoſe. 
But David who knew Henry's fotble, offered him a 
targer ſum than Senana had promiſed, obtained his 
intereſt, and Henry, to his eternal diſgrace, ac- 


cepting the baſe and diſhonourable bribe, from the | 


protector, became the perſecutor of Griffin, and 


committed him cloſe priſoner to the tower. 

While Henry was degrading his birth and cha- 
racter, by acts of perfidy and baſeneſs, his brother 
Richard was gathering laurels in the plains of Pa- 
leſtine, where he acquired great reputation, for his 
courage, conduct and liberality. H 
calon, recovered Jeruſalem, and conchuded an ad- 
vantageous truce with the Saracens for ten years. 

Having thus obtained glory and renown, he ſet 
cut on his return to England, and tarried two 
months at the imperial court, with his ſiſter the 
empreſs, who died in child-bed a few days after his 
departure. : 

Before he ſet out for the Holy Land, he had re- 
ccived the inveſtiture of the province of Poictou, 
though Fana poſſeſſed great part of it, by the con- 
queſts of Philip Auguſtus, and the province being 
thus divided between the two crowns, Lewis thought 
he had an equal right to beſtow the livery of it on 
his brother Alphonſo. 

Henry determined to revenge this inſult, and en- 
gaged in the quarrel more eagerly, as it affected 
the intereſt of his mother, Iſabella, who had lately 
married the count de la Marche. This count re- 

reſented to Henry, the facility of expelling the 
| var from Poictou, and aſſured him, that the 
province itſelf would afford a ſufficient number of 
men for that purpoſe, provided he would defray 
the expence of their ſubſiſtence. Charmed with 
this project, the king aſſembled a parliament, and 
demanded a ſubſidy, adequate to the importance of 


the expedition. c | 
4 But the aſſembly obſerved, that the 
1742 war was entirely foreign to the Eng- 
liſh intereſt, and promoted wholly 57 the count de 
Ia Marche, and barons of Poictou, and that it was 
particularly improper at a juncture, when the peo- 
ple and nobility had been exhauſted of their ſub- 
ſtance, by the exactions of the government, and the 
Roman pontiff. The king aur in his behalf, 
the ſhame that would reſult to Engliſnmen, from a 
deſertion of their ſovereign, at a juncture fo criti- 
cal, when both the voice of his allies, and the in- 
habitants of the country he claimed, loudly called 
upon him to aſſert the right of his family and 
crown. He allo urged the glory that would re- 
dound to them and the ſoldiers from a ſucceſs in 
the expedition. But theſe arguments had no effect 
on the aſſembly. Henry, therefore, with the advice 
of the Roman agents, divided the province, and by 
that means, prevailed on a conſiderable number of 
the aſſembly to eſpouſe his intereſt, | 
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| cecded to Pons, where leaving a ſtrong garriſon, * 
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tilitics, but that Henry had no right to interpoſe 


| formal declaration of war, and Henry advanced to 


| tween the Engliſh and the town, the garriſon 
opened the gates to his forces. He then ordered hi 
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The public tranquillity being thus ſecured, the 
king embarked at Portſmouth with his queen, his 
brother Richard, ſeven earls, three hundred knight; 
and thirty hogſheads of filver, and, after a ſpeedy 
paſſage, landed at Royane, a port of Saintonge, à 
the mouth of the river Gironde. 

Lewis, apprized of Henry's deſign, had fitted out 
a fleet of thirty gallies, and aſſembled an army of 
four thouſand knights, twenty thouſand gentlemen, 
beſides a vaſt number of infantry. With theſe 
forces he invaded Poictou, where he reduced ſe- 
veral places of the count de la Marche, and at 
length inveſted Fontenay. He was engaged in the 
ſiege of this fortreſs, when Henry, landing a 
Royane, ſent ambaſſadors to demand ſatisfaction 
for attacking the count de la Marche, whom here. 
preſented as an ally of England. 
Lewis ſenſibly replicd, that he was defirous to 
maintain, and even prolong the ſuſpenſion of hol. 


between him and his rebellious ſubjects. This te- 
ply being deemed a refuſal, was followed by 3 


Pons, where he was joined by the nobility of Gal- 
cony, with their vaſlals. 

Thus reinforced, he marched to Saintes, but 
finding his forces ſtill much inferior in number to 
thoſe of the enemy, wrote to England for a ſupply 
of two hundred knights, and half that number ot 
horſemen. Soon after he advanced to Toney, on 
the Charente, in order to check the progreſs of 
Lewis, who had reduced great part of the count de 
la Marche's caſtles. He then returned to Saints, 
and endeavoured to hinder the French from ad- 
vancing to Taillebourgh, but Lewis, getting be- 


army to encamp without the gates, in a meadov. 
Henry had in his army ſeveral brave and en. 
perienced officers, particularly his brother Richard, 
who made himfelf maſter of a ſtone bridge, o 
the Charente, ſo that the French army was obliged 
to pals the attack in boats, and aſſault the bridge 
at the ſame time. The Engliſh ſuſtained the attack 
with great intrepidity, but overpowered by num 
bers, were at length driven from the bridge. 
The French animated by this ſucceſs, forced 
Engliſh from the field of battle, and obliged the! 
to retreat to Saintes. Henry ſuſtained ſo great a lots 
in this action, that he abandoned Saintes, and pro- 


made a haſty march to Blaye. 

The count de la Marche, f 
progreſs of Lewis, diſpatched his eldeſt ſon to 
for ſome tolerable conditions of peace. Lev, 
taining his uſual moderation, readily indulged jun 
with a pardon, demanding only three of bus caltich 
as pledges of his future fidelity. _ 

. was wholly ignorant of this negoche 
though-the preſent ſituation of his affairs renee 
an a — with the count more neceſſary than en 

Richard at length diſcovered the eat I 
means of a French knight, whoſe life he had 13 x 
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Land, and who was privy to the whole 
in = — 4 Henry was no Homer 4 of it, 
tha n he decamped, paſſed the Chatente, and ſhut 
himſelf up in Bourdcaux. A 
ry's affairs were now rendered deſperate, the 
earl of Marche, with ſeveral of his moſt important 
allies having deſerted his intereſt ; one nobleman, 
Hertold de Mirebau, alone perſeveted in the alle- 
dance he had ſworn to Henry, and refuſed to deliver 
up his caſtle without his maſter's permiſſion ; but 
as ruin would have been the inevitable conſe- 
nence of his reſiſtance, he obtained leave to make 
his ſubmiſſion, and the king of France was ſo 
charmed with his honour, that he permitted him 
alone, of all the barons in the oppoſition, to retain 
his eſtate and caſtle. : 3 
Lewis was now preparing to avail himſelf of 
Henry's loſſes and misfortuhes, by attacking him in 
Gaſcony ; but this expedition could not be rendered 
ſucceſsful, without many difficulties. Having ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Blaye, where the 
Engliſh army was encamped, the plague broke 
out in his army, and raged with ſuch violence, 
that he loſt upwards of twenty thouſand men, 
beſides fourſcore of his principal nobility, ſo that he 
was obliged to relinquiſh the putſuit of his conqueſts, 
and return to his own dominions. 
| F Henry loitered the winter in Bour- 
A. D. 1243- deaux, among the Gaſcoigne nobility, 
in feaſting and riot; by which means he ſoon ex- 
hauſted his finances; ſo that he was obliged to write 
for a ſupply to the archbiſhop of York, whom at 
the ſame time he enjoined, to confiſcate the eſtates 
of certain noblemen, that had returned to England 
without his permiſſion. | 
The firſt part of his orders was punctually exe- 
cuted, and the money immediately remitted ; but the 
latter he refuſed to obey, for fear of exciting a 
diſturbance in the kingdom. Henry had no ſooner 
received this ſupply, than he directed the archbiſhop, 
to demand the profits of a year's wool from the 
Ciſtertians, which they refuſed to grant; and the 
regent unwilling to uſe compulſion, obtained a 
conſiderable ſubſidy from the parliament, in order 
to diſengage the king entirely from the debts he 
had contracted. But this was ſquandered with his 
uſual prodigality. The prelate attempted to bor- 
row money in the King's name, from individuals; 
but this practice produced ſuch diſcontent and 
clamour, that he gave the king to underſtand, all 
the reſources were ſtopped, and that there was an 
abſolute neceſſity for his immediate return. 
Henry, deprived of all hopcs of further remit- 
tances, prepared for his departute from Bourdeaux, 
and gave orders that all the Engliſh nobility ſhould 
aſſemble at Portſmouth for his reception. He then 
ntificd the truce he had concluded with Lewis, 
and at his arrival in England, gave directions for 
a magnificent entry into London, as if he had re- 
turaed from a conqueſt. 
Henry, before he embarked in this expedition, 
had projected a match between his brother Richard, 
and Sanchia, third daughter of the count de Pro- 
vence. This alliance was generally diſapproved by 
the Engliſh, who foreſaw it would ſtrengthen the 
foreign intereſt, which was already too powerful. 
e contract was however adjuſted, and the young 
ady arriving, under the of her mother, 
the nuptials were ſolemnizcd at Weſtminſter with 
e utmoſt pomp and magnificence. 
A. D. 1244. .. After the celebration of the nup- 
Þ tlals, the king confirmed to Richard, 
gy arldom of Corawall, together with an annual 
* of five hundred pounds. The old counteſs, 
"in borrowing of the king four thouſand marks 
A the uſe of her huſband, returned to the conti- 
ent. Henry, by his profuſion, had reduced him- 
to the utmoſt neceſſity, therefore, to recruit his 
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finances, he iſſued out writs, directing all his ſheriffs 
to enquire into all miſdemeanors and tranſgteſſions 
of the law, by widows and others, who had mar- 
ried without a licence; or thoſe who had encroached 
on the royal foreſts; and by this means a large 
ſum was raiſed, The Ciſtertians were obliged to 
pay the profit of one year's wool, and the Jews to 
coy with moſt of their ſubſtance. But ſuch was 

is avatrice and extravagance, that the ſums raiſed 
by theſe deſpotic meaſures, were inſufficient ; he 
was therefore once more obliged to ſolicit a ſupply 
from parliament. 

Ihe prelates and laity retiring ſeparately to de- 
liberate on the poſal, came to a reſolution 
that no ſubfidy ſhould be granted but with their 
common conſent, and that a committee of twelve 


; perſons ſhould be choſen, to concert meaſures for 


preventing all encroachments on the two charters 
for the future. They complained, that writs had 
been iſſued out of Chancery to the prejudice” of 
their liberties; inſiſted on their right of nominating 
the chancellor and juſticiary ; propoſed that four 
noblemen of the King's council ſhould be ap- 
pointed conſervators of the liberty of. the king- 
dom, with power to inſpect the treaſury, and the 
application of the public money; to ſummon a 
parliament as often as neceſſity ſhould require, and 
arbitrate- in all differences between the king and 
his people. | 

They inſiſted on the revocation of all writs 
contrary to the cuſtom of the realm; that cenſures 
ſhould be publiſhed againſt all that oppoſed theſe 


regulations; that the chancellor and juſticiary, 


choſen by conſent of parliament, ſhould always be 
two of the four conſervators; that if the king 
ſhould deprive the chancellor of the ſeals; all' writs 
ſigned by his ſucceſſor ſhould be null and void; 
that beſides the chancellor and juſticiary, two 
judges in the Common-pleas, two barons of the 

Exchequer, and a juſtice of the Jews, ſhould be 
nominated by parliament; and that all ſuſpected 
perſons ſhould be removed from about the king's 
perſon. 

The king was alarmed at theſe demands, which 
were very incongruous with his notions of roya 
prerogative. But as this was an improper time to 
ſhew his reſentment, he evaded their propoſals with 
promiſes of amendment; and after having vainly 
endeavoured to perſuade them to a compliance, at 
laſt prorogued the aſſembly. 

Innocent, who now filled the papal chair, ſent 
one Martin as nuncio into England, with powers 
exceeding thoſe of all his predeceſſors in extortion: 
His commiſſion was to procure a ſubſidy of ten 
thouſand marks from the clergy, to enable his 
holineſs to maintain the war againſt the emperor, 
who at the ſame time ſent ambaſſadors to England 
to vindicate his own conduct, and diſſuade the pre- 
lates from granting any contribution. 

This nuncio had received orders to excommuni- 
cate all whom he ſhould find refractory to the 
papal commands, contained in the bull he carried 
with him; and that all the dependents on the ſee 
of Rome ſhould be provided with livings, worth 
at leaſt thirty marks a year. Martin perſiſted in 
his inſolent behaviour and monſtrous exactions, till 
at length the clamour againſt him became ſo loud 
and general, that Henry commanded him to depart 
the kingdom. Mean while the king having ac- 
quired the ſubſidies he demanded, made prepara- 
tions for attacking Alexander, king of Scotland, 
who after the death of Iſabella had married the 
daughter of Enguerrand de Courcy, and thereby 

iven great umbrage to Henry ; at the ſame time 
he refuſed to pay homage for any part of the lands 
he held in Scotland. oy 

Theſe meaſures ſo incenſed Henry, that he 
gave orders for aſſembling an army, and equip- 
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ing a fleet, to invade Alexander's dominions by ſea 
and land. All the military tenants were ſummoned 
to attend him at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and the 
king putting himſclf at their head, marched im- 
mediately againſt the Scottiſh army. At Pentland 
he found the encmy in battle array; and as the 
forces were nearly equal on both ſides, a bloody 
engagement muſt have enſued, had not the arch- 
biſhop of York, with ſeveral prelates and noble- 
men interpoſed, and effected an accommodation, 
whereby the former peace was confirmed, together 
with a contract of marriage between Alexander's ſon, 
and Henry's cldeſt daughter. 

Grifhn, brother to the prince of Wales, weary 
of his long confinement in the Tower, att empted 
to make his eſcape; but the rope giving way, he 


fell headlong from the battlements, and imme- , 


diately expired. David, during the impriſonment 
of his brother, had maintained an harmony with 
the Engliſh; leſt, by provoking Henry, he might 
have occaſioned the releaſe of Griffin, whoſe great 
popularity had excited his jealouſy. wp 
his check being removed by the death of that. 
prince, David aſſembled a body of troops, and in 
open violation of the treaty ſubſiſting between him 
and the king of England, committed great depre- 
dations on his territories. Henry, contrary to the 
advice of the nobility, had diſbanded the greateſt 
part of his army, and detached only three hundred 
orſe, under the command of Hubert-Fitz-Matthews, 
who was immediately routed by David. 

The Welch prince, aſſured that Henry would 
employ his — force againſt him, had ſolicited 
the aſſiſtance of the pope, offering to become a 
vaſſal to the Roman fe. and pay his holineſs an 
annual tribute of five hundred marks, the ſum im- 
poſed on him by the Engliſh monarch. _ 

Innocent, though charmed with the propoſal, 

declined a determinate anſwer, till he ſhould have 
enquired into the merits of the cauſe ; and parti- 
cularly whether the late treaty was the effect of 
compulſion, on the part of David, as he alledged. 
Accordingly, by commiſſion, he directed tuo Welch 
abbots to examine into the pretended complaint; 
and it David's allegation appcared to be founded 
on fact, to abſolve him from his oath, and annul 
the treaty. Elmted witli their commillion, the 
abbots ſummoned the king of England to appear- 
ance without deference to his dignity ; an example 
of inſolence, equally provoking to Henry and his 
ſubjects, who had therefore reaſon to repent the 
diſimiſlion of the army. Determined to chaſtize 
this arrogance, Henry having levied a powerful 
army, ſummoned him, with all the nobility of 
north and ſouth Wales, to appear in the king's 
court at Weſtminſter, on the firſt Thurſday in Lent, 
there to do hemage, and anſwer for their depre- 
dations. 
David, alarmed at the ſpirit of the 
ng and his council, endeavourcd to 
amuſe them with a negociation which produced no 
effect. At a grand council atſe.1bled about Whit- 
ſuntide it was determined, that his majeſty ſhould 
command the army in pcrſon, and he military 
tenants of the crown be ſunumoned to appear at a 
certain rendezvous. 

About the middle of Auguſt, Henry began his 
march to North Wales, and penetrated without 
oppolition to the river Conway, ncar which he 
built the ſtrong caſtle of Garinac, to check the ex- 
curſions of the enemy. This fort ſo embarraſſed 
the Welch, that they could draw no ſupplies from 
Cheſlüre, while the Iriſh auxiliaries waſted the Iſle 
of Angleſey; and proclamation was made in all 
the Marchcs, that no proviſions or merchandize 
ſhould be carried into Wales on ſevere pcnaltics ; 
ſo that the ancient Britons were penned up in the 
mountainous counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, 
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ani reduced to a ſtarving condition. In this me⸗ 


lancholy ſtate they continued till the death of 
David, which happened in the beginning of the 
next year, when his dominions were divided he. 
tween Llewellin and David Goch, the two 
of Grifhn. | | 

Theſe princes, affected with the miſcries of they 
countrymen, concluded a treaty of peace with 
Henry, by which they engaged to furniſh Enplang 
with a thouſand foot, and four and twenty horſ 
well armed and diſciplined to ſerve in Wales a 
the Marches when required, 

The barons, immediately on their return from 
the Welch expedition, applied themſelves to the 
conſultation of methods for delivering the nag 
from the tyranny of Rome, which, through the 
oppreſſion and exactions of the nuncio was groyn 
inſupportable. | 

The nobility beheld, with grief and indignation 
the treafure of the nation exported to gratify the 
pope's avarice and ambition; and perceiving thy 
the clergy were always wrought into compliance 
by the artiſice of the legates, determined to put: 
ſtop to ſuch ſcandalous impoſitions. Withax 
waiting for the ſanction of the king, they of ther 
own authority diſpatch:d a knight in their name 
to the nuncio, requiring him to leave the king. 
dom. When Martin aſked him by whoſe authorir 
he brought ſo inſolent a meſſage, he replied, by 
that of the whole nation; informing him at the 
ſame time that if he ſhould, after three days, be 
found in England, he muſt expect to be heun in 
pieces. | 

The nuncio complained to the king; but meet. 
ing with no redreſs demanded a paſſport, and de- 
parted immediately to the general ſatistaction of the 
people. Ihe pontiff, on his return, enraged a 
the inſult offered to himſelf in the perſon of hi 
nuncio, broke out into the following cxclama- 
tion; © I ſee plainly I muſt make peace with 
the emperor, in order to humble theſe petty 
princes ; for the great dragon being once appcaſed, 
we ſhall find no difficulty in cruſhing thoſe leffer 
ſerpents.“ | 

Before the barons ſent the above peremptory 
meſſage to Martin, they had diſpatched ambatlador 
to the general council at Lyons, where the pope 
preſided in perſon, The purport of their con- 
miſſion contained a narrative of the oppreſiions 
both civil and eccleſiaſtic, under which England 
had laboured from the Italians, whole benefco 
exceeded the ordinary revenue of the crown, and tht 
inſolence and exactions of his nuncio. 

This charge was boldly enforced by the ſecre- 
tary, William Poweric, who loudly diſclaimed the 
tribute that had been paid, and the ſubmiſſion that 
had been made to the ſee of Rome, as having bea 
extorted from the clergy without confent of tir 
barons and great council of the nation. 10 this 
charge the pope evalively replied, that. theſe mati 
being of infinite conſequence, , required deliver 
tion. But the ambaſſadors, not content with thi 
anſwer, inſiſted on immediate ſatisfaction ; and the 

pe continuing to | eobtocnges they departed tm 
the aſſembly, after ſolemnly proteſting againſt f. 
ture payments of the ſhameful tribute, ot x 
money out of the revenues of churches, to whic 
laymen preſented. | 

His holineſs politically diſſembled his Jo 
ment at theſe proceedings; but finding his ter ; 
decline in England, he ſent over a bull, requins 
the prelates to confirm the charter of — 
made by John to the ſee of Rome. The on * 
complied with this inſolent demand, to the aft 
ment and concern of the whole kingdom, an 
even Henry himſelf, who ſolemnly ſwore, * 
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of his people.” This year the male line of the 
luſtrious family of Strongbow became extinct, by 
the death of Anſelm, who ſucceeded his brother 
Walter, and enjoyed the honours only a few weeks. 
nnocent determined to reſent the 
A. D. 1246+ inſolence of the _— ambaſſadors, 
and the refractory behaviour of 
view he endeavoured to perſuade the king of 
France to expel that prince from his dominions, or 
at leaſt compel him to ſubmit to the papal autho- 
rity. But Lewis objected to that propoſal, alledg- 
ing his affinity to Henry, and the dictates of com- 
mon juſtice. He, in his turn, preſſed the pope to 
a reconciliation with the emperor, which the pontiff 
declined, and afterwards hired ruthans to aſſaſſinate 
Frederic. 

The Engliſh nation was now highly exaſperated 
with the pope, who nevertheleſs, deſpiſed their 
reſentment, and perſiſted in his actions. He de- 
manded of the Engliſh prelates a number of 
knights to ſerve in the army of the church ; and, 
by his ſole authority, granted the profits of all the 
vacant benefices within the province of Canter- 
bury for one year, to archbiſhop Boniface. He 
levied fix thouſand marks, aſſeſſed on the prelates 
by his nuncio, the twentieth part of all eccleſiaſtical 
revenues, according to a decree of the council of 
Lyons; one third of the income of all benefices, 
exceeding the yearly amount of one hundred 
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of non-reſident canons and clergymen; exactions 
which, according to computation, amounted to 
eighty thouſand marks, a ſum thought equivalent 
to the whole ſpecie of the kingdom; and as this 
enormous ſum was to be extorted for three ſuc- 
ceſſive years, it could not fail to involve the nation 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs. A parliament being ſum- 
moned for the redreſs of public grievances, it was 
determined once more to renew their complaints to 
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his holineſs. Accordingly, three letters of ex- 
ty poſtulation were diſpatched to the court of Rome, 
ed, one by the king, one by the prelates, and the 
ler other by the barons; all which were committed 
to the charge of William de Poweric and Henry de 
00 la Mare, who had inſtructions to ſecond them with 
Jors perſonal Remonſtrances. But no means could check 
opt the arbitrary and rapacious career of Innocent, who 
ON = proceeded with greater tyranny and deſpotiſm 
0, chan ever. He claimed the perſonal eſtates of ec- 
[and Rn clefiaſtics who died inteſtate ; all goods fraudulently | 
ficts acquired, provided the owner did not appear; all | 
| the effects amaſſed by uſury, and all legacics granted | 
for reſtitution and pious uſes; he appointed the 
CI Dominicans, on whom he had conferred privileges 
de ſubrerſive of all order and government, com- 
that miſſioners to levy theſe actions. 
ben WR Henry had prohibited the levy of the fix thou- 
" the (band marks, and the payment of any talliage or 
| (115 Coontribution to the pope, till the return of the 
ds agents; but notwithſtanding this prohibition, it 
ber- es collected by ſeveral biſhops, who were em- 
1 this Powered by the pe to excommunicate all re- 
4 the aoſants. At len 1 returned; and, in 
from parliament held at Wincheſter, reported the ill ſuc- 
ſt fu- els of their negociation. 
r any Innocent had treated them with contempt ; and 
which Wopcnly declared, that rather than relinquiſh the 
; | proſecution of his ſchemes, he would proceed to the 
ele ame extremeties with the king of England as he had 
terel's one with the emperor. 
airs | © aſſembly, enraged at theſe menaces, per- 
niſi I | uaded the king to renew the prohibition under the 
oo | "ap penalties; and this ſo incenſed the ope, 
1 _ he immediately diſpatched orders to Cante- 
„ 2 Ii up, biſhop of Worceſter, to procure the payment 
K 1 4 contribution money to his nuncio at the new | 
7 nee, on or before a certain day, on pain of ſuſ- 
bert denon and excommunication. 
0 No. 13. | 
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Henry at firſt ſeemed tenacious of the liberties 
of the nation; but was ſoon intimidated into a 
compliance by the menaces of this prelate and 
others, who threatened the kingdom with an inter- 
dict; eſpecially as his brother Richard had eſpouſed 
the intereſt of his holineſs, who had ſecured his 
aſſiſtance by a grant of money ariſing from the 
commutation of vows, made to engage in the 
cruſade. 8 | CTY 2 

Influenced, therefore; by theſe conſiderations, 
which- wete ſufficient to ſtagger the reſolution of a 
more couragious prince — 2 he was obliged 
to ſubmit, and the people were delivered over as 
a prey to pontifical inſolence and rapacity. In vain 
did the abbots and clergy remonſtrate on theſe ex- 
tortions in the enſuing parliament; for the ſpirit of 
the nation ſeemed to be wholly depreſſed by a 
popith faction, armed with the terrors of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures, and abetted by the concurrence 
of the * brother. The only reſource was, to 
repreſent, by new * the impoſſibility of the 
nation's ſuſtaining ſuch exorbitant burthens ; but 
this repreſentation, as the former, was totally diſ- 
regarded. 

The preſent poſture of Innocent's | 
affairs, obliged him to abate ſome- A. N. 12%. 
what of the rigour of his exactions, which he was 
deſirous of having attributed to his moderation. 

The landgrave of Thuringia, in ſupport of whoſe 
pretenſions he had expended a great ſum, died of 
grief, occaſioned by the loſs of a pitched battle; 
but Innocent, enraged at the triumph of Frederic, 
determined to ſet up another competitor in the 
perſon of William, count of Holland. 

In order to defray the expences of this new 
project, he ſent four legates into different countries 
to raiſe contributions; and diſpatch2d two Fran- 
ciſcan friars into England to aſk a ſupply for his 
holineſs, not authoritati-cly, but as mendicants. 

Having by this diſſimulation obtained their point, 
they threw off the diſguiſe, and ſent circular letters 
to the biſhops, abbots, and monaſteries, demand- 
ing exorbitant ſums, which the prelates, however, 


{ refuſed to pay, without the conſent of parlia- 


ment. 

Incenſed at their refuſal, the pope ſent over 
Marino, one of his chaplains, to enforce the de- 
mand by legatine authority; from which the pre- 
lates appealed both to the pope and parliament ; 
but meeting with no redreſs, were obliged to com- 
pound for a age ſum of money. 

enry's prodigality to foreigners | | 
had ſo 2 1 ſtate of his A. D. 1248. 
finances, that he was obliged to renew his appli- 
cation to parliament, which met at Weſtminſter in 
the month of February; but when he demanded a 
ſubſidy, the barons upbraided him with profuſion 
to foreigners, and want of economy, and abſo- 
lutely refuſed to comply with his demand. They 
complained of his n vacant benefices, diſ- 
couraging commerce, by loading it with heavy 
duties, and conferring the higheſt . poſts of the 
kingdom on unworthy perſons. They therefore 
inſiſted on the demands they had made in a former 
ſeſſion, relative to the nomine tion of chancellor 
and juſticiary ; and the king, finding his deſign 
impracticable, prorogued the aſſembly, in order to 
prepare himſelf againſt their next 8 

During this interval he ſuffered himſelf to be 
wrought on by the inſinuations of his foreign fa- 
vourites, at whoſe inſtigation he again attempted 
to intimidate the parliament. At the next aſſembly 


he enveighed againſt their inſolence, in daring to 
impoſe __ upon him to which they themſelves 
would never ſubmit; he obſerved, that every 
maſter of a private family choſe his own confidants 
and counſellors, and retained or diſmiſſed his do- 
meſtics at pleaſure ; while he, though a king, was 
| treated 
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treated as a ſlave by his own ſubjects; declaring, at [ Henry de Bathe, who was now high A.D 
juſticiary, by a narrow, avaricious 125. 


the ſame time, that inſtead of * his meafures 
in conformity with their capracious humours, he was 
determined to rule in his own kingdom, and teach 
them their duty of obedience. 

However, he promiſed to redreſs their grievances 
in general terms; and concluded with demanding 


an immediate ſubſidy, to enable him, at the end of 


the truce, to recover his lawful rights on the con- 
tinent. The barons replied, with great compoſure, 
that as he was not diſpoſed to reform his conduct, 
they would not impoveriſh themſelves, to gratify the 

ide and avarice of forcigners, under the notion of 
wmaginary conquelts. | 

This reply defeating every view of Henry from 
that quarter, he diſmiſſed the aſſembly, leſt they 
ſhould reſolve on meaſures ſtill more diſagreeable. 
His coffers being now wholly exhauſted, he was 
obliged to ſell his plate and jewels, which were 
immediately purchaſed by the citizens of London, 
to the great mortification of the king, with whoſe 
demands they had generally refuſed to comply. 
As an inſtance of his reſentment, he inſtituted a 
new fair at Weſtminſter, during which he pro- 
hibited all trade in London; and inſtead of regard- 
ing the remonſtrances of the citizens on this ſub- 
ject, paſſed the Chriſtmas holidays in their city, 
and exacted from them an exorbitant new year's 

ift; nor was he ſatisfied with this impoſition, for 

ſoon after extorted another preſent of two thouſand 
pounds ſterling. 
11 The pernicious practice of cru- 

1249. ſading ſtill prevailed 
Lewis, king of France, was now acquiring great 
renown againſt the Saracens ; but the pope, though 
patron of all cruſaders, found means to ſacrifice that 
prince, with all his army, to his own private revenge 
and reſentment. | | 

This prince, in conjunction with Frederick, em- 
peror of Germany, wae eſteemed by the Pontiff a 
more dangerous enemy than either the Turk r 
Saracen ; he therefore publiſhed a cruſade againſt 
the emperor, adding the ſame promiſes, pains, and 
penalties, as were commonly annexed to cruſades 
againſt the infidels. 

This at once diſconcerted the ſchemes of Lewis; 
but many of the Engliſh nobility, diſſatisfied with 
their ſituation in their own country, diſdaining to 
ſerve againſt a Chriſtian prince, took the croſs, 
and repaired to Lewis. This proceeding was 
equally diſagreeable to the pope and Henry, the 
latter of whom determined, therefore, to aſſume 
the croſs. | 

This cruſade ſeems to have been formed againſt 
the emperor ; for the pope denounced his anathema 
againſt all the Englith nobility who refuſed to 
follow their own prince; and at the ſame time 
bulls were ſent from Rome, to ſtop thoſe who were 
preparing to join Lewis. But Henry had another 
motive for aſſuming the croſs; he conſidered it as 
the beſt expedient 4 paying his debts, as it would 
furniſh him with a pretence for aſking a ſubſidy 
from parliament for the purpoſes of the expedi- 
tion. | 

The king's example was followed by five hundred 
knights, many of whom had diſpoſed of their eſtates 
to defray the expences of their voyage; but as the 
king was not in a condition to perforin his vow, they 
were obliged to wait his departure. | 

While the expedition was deferred, Henry found 
himſelf involved in treſh difficulties. The army of 
French crufad rs having been defeated, and Lewis 
himſelf, with his two brothers, taken priſoners; 
the French, irritated with this reverſe of fortune, 
violently inveighed againſt the pope, as the author 
at this fatal event, in prohibiting the Engliſh from 
following Lewis, as ſo ſtrong a reinforcement would 
have rendercd his army victqrious. 


in Europe. 


Las. tne 


; 
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conduct, had acquired an immenſe fortune, Ih, 
determined Henry to liſten to any accufation again 
ſo wealthy a ſubject, that might infer treaſon and 
forfeiture of eſtate. Accordingly, the juſlici,, 
_" charged both with infidelity in his office, 4 
treaſon, the cauſe was brought before the pala. 
ment, who acquitted him of both accufati g;. 
but he was obliged to pay a very conſiderable ſum 
before he could reinſtate himſelf in his majegy; 
favour. | 

Philip -Lovel was ſeverely fined, on an accyf.. 
tion of bribery from the Jews, from hom he had 
collected the talliage. In ſhort, every expedicn; 
was practiſed for raiſing money to ſupply the de. 
mands of an indigent king. The circumſtance; 
the Engliſh, notwithſtanding the exactions of papal 
and royal authority, were far ſuperior to thoſe gf 
the other powers of Europe; the former having 
carried on a large and extenſive trade, while the 
latter were rent by domeſtie broils, or mad, ſu. 
perſtitious, and unavailing cruſades. Ihe city q 
London this year, in conſideration of five hundred 
marks, obtained the privilege of having her may 
ſworn before the barons of the Exchequer, and ng 
before the king in perſon. Henry alſo granted 
them a renewed confirmation of their rights and 
privileges; and the citizens in return, ſwore an al. 
legiance to prince Edward. 

The nation alſo received ſome compenſation for 
its late expences by the reduction of part of Wale, 
and the payment of eleven hundred marks by Alen 
de la Touch, for the government of the parts r- 


| duced. Henry, being apprehenſive of a war with 


Alexander, king of Scotland, who had fecured ſe. 
veral places on the borders of England, affemble 
a numerous army, and immediately began his 
march towards the north; but before the con- 
mencement of hoſtilities, an embaſly arrived yith 
propoſals for an accommodation. | 

Theſe were readily accepted, and a match con- 
cluded, between Margaret, daughter of Henn, 
and young Alexander, who repaired to York, on 
a viſit to the Enghſh monarch, by whom he wa 
knighted. The following day the marriage cen 
mony was performed with great ſolemnity in tit 
preſence of Henry, and the queen mother of Scot- 
land, attended by the chief nobility of both Kking- 
doms. Alexander received a. bond for five thou- 
ſand marks, as the portion of his wife, with whom 
he returned to his own country. 

The tranquillity of England being , 1, 127 
thus ſecured, Henry applied his whole | 
attention to the cruſade he had undertaken, fixing 
the time of his departure at Midſummer. I 
therefore convened all the prelates at Weſtminſ, 
and produced the pope's bull, enjoining them ' 
pay a tenth of their revenue; but the prelates te 
fuſed compliance, alledging, that they would n 
proceed to any determination without the two atcl- 
biſhops, who were then abſent. The pope, “ 
prevent further delay, and puniſh the refractory be 
haviour of the clergy, furniſhed Henry with tel 
bulls, granting him a twentieth of all eccleſiaſt® 
revenues, a tenth of all the lands belonging to N. 
prelates, the cruſade commutation money, and tne 
profits ariſing ſrom ſtolen goods, uſury, and leg 
cies for charitable uſes; at the ſame time he 19% 
the king and his dominions under his irnmedit 
protection. | SY 

Beſides the amount of theſe exactions, Hen” 
laid a talliage on all the royal demeſnes ; nof wt 
even the late conqueſts in Wales exempted fro 
impoſition. Having. thus raiſed a ſufficient 
the king haſtened the preparations” for his 0%? 
which was delayed by ſome diſturbances in 055 
cony ; deputies arriving from that province co 
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aining of the tyrannical government of the carl 
12 The earl, however, was continued 


ſuy and revenge he involved the province in a 
civil war, and then retired into France. 
Henry therefore called a parlia- 
A. D. 1253. ment at Weſtminſter, where he laid 
before them the ſtate of Gaſcony, and repreſented 
the neceſſity of vigorous meaſures in order to re- 
cover that province. After long debates the barons 
reed to the ſcutage, and the prelates granted the 
tenths of their revenues, according to the pope's 
bull, which they had before rejected. But they 
objected to the king's over-ruling the election of 
biſhops and abbots, contrary to the firſt article 
of Magna Charta, and inſiſted on the redreſs of 
thoſe grievances. JEAN | 

The king acknowledged the juſtice of the com- 
plaint, and confeſled, that on ſome occaſions he had 
extended the royal prerogative too far; that he de- 
termined a reverſion of conduct, and the moſt 
punctual obſervance of the charters. Accordingly, 
he aſſembled the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where every individual appeared 
with a lighted taper in his hand, the king himſelf 
ſtanding with his hand upon his breaſt, as a token 
of his ſincerity. Then the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury denounced a dreadful anathema againſt all 
thoſe, who ſhould directly or indirectly, oppoſe the 
execution of the charters, or violate, diminiſh, or 
alter, the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom. 

This execration being denounced, the two char- 
ters were read with an audible voice, and confirmed 
by his majeſty, when each nobleman daſhed his 
taper on the ground, ſaying, © ſo let them be ex- 
tinguithed and fink in hell, who ſhall infringe the 
charters.” But notwithſtanding the ſolemnity of 
this declaration, the parliament was no ſooner diſ- 
ſolved, than the king endeavoured to free himſelf 
from theſe ſalutary reſtraints, to which he had ſo vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted. 

Henry now proceeded to Guienne. 
where, dreading the ſuperior conduct 
and capacity of Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, he 
effected an accommodation with that monarch ; at 
which time a marriage was concluded between 
prince Edward, and Eleanor, half ſiſter to Al- 


A. D. 1254. 


phonlo. The revolters of Gaſcony likewiſe ſub- 
mitted, and tranquillity was reſtored to that pro- 


vince. 


About the ſame period Lewis returned from Pa- 
leſtine, having purchaſed his liberty by the ſur- 
render of Damietta, which he had taken. Henry, 
on his return, made a magnificent entry into Lon- 
don, from the citizens of which he received a pre- 
ſent of one hundred pounds, and a maſſy piece of 
plate, of excellent workmanſhip. 
A. D. 1285. . Duri the late expedition, the 

f king had contracted a heavy debt, 
which was increaſed by an imprudent contract with 
pope Innocent, for the crown of Sicily, in favour of 
his ſecond ſon Edmund. In conſequence of which, 
he ſupplied the pontiff with all the money in his ex- 
chequer, as well as what he could extort from the 
cus, who were grievoully oppreſſed. 

n after, Innocent religned his breath, and 

Vas lucceeded in the papal chair by Alexander IV. 
who, adopting the meaſurcs of his predeceſſors, 
rr Edmund with the inveſtiture of the king- 
om of Sicily, which was performed by the biſhop 
nid nts ſent over to England for that purpoſe. 
0 lle the biſhop was on his way, Alexander's forces 
= defeated at Nocera by Monfroy, who, by this 
* ory, made himſelf maſter of Apulia, and was 
owned king of the two Sicilies at Palermo. 
%gh the biſhop was apprized of this unfortunate 
ent, he concealed it from Henry, who ordered 
* Ceremony of the invelſtiture to be performed 


ey 


with great „ cape and vainly expected to 
exact a ſupply from his people, for the ſupport of 
this new dignity. | 

The parliament promiſed to grant the ſubſidy; 
on condition of the punctual obſervance of the two 
charters, and the right of appointing the lord high 
treaſurer, independent of the king's authority; but 
theſe conditions Henry rejected, and therefore pro- 
rogued the parliament. 

In the mean time, Henry found his finances to 
be very inadequate to the debts he had contracted 
with the pope for the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Sicily. This debt, according to the pope's account, 
amountcd to thirty-five thouſand five hundred marks 
of ſilver, beſides intereſt. In order to raiſe this 
ſum, the moſt iniquitous and oppreſſive meaſures 
were concerted by the pontiff and king, that ever 
ſtained the page of hiſtory. | 

A number of fictious bills were forwarded, own- 
ing the receipt of particular ſums of money, from 
certain merchants of Sienne and Florence; theſe 
the pope propoſed the Engliſh clergy ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe, for ſums proportioned to the benefices of 
each individual, 

In order to execute this villainous project, Ruſtan, 
the pope's legate, aſſembled the clergy, and im- 
parted to them the demand of his holineſs ; but the 
prelates diſcovered a noble ſpirit of independence, 
and the biſhop of London, in particular, declared, 
that he would rather loſe his head, than ſubmit to 
ſuch tyranny and oppreſſion. He was ſeconded by 
the biſhop of Worceſter, and the aſſembly unani- 
mouſly declared, that the clergy of England diſ- 
dained popith ſlavery. 

The nuncio complained to Henry of the refrac- 
tory behaviour of the clergy, which he imputed to 
the inſtigation of the bithop of London. Henry 
reprimanded the biſhop, aſſuring him, that he. 
ſhould feel the effects of his reſentment. The 
biſhop nobly replied, that he acknowledged the ſu- 
premacy of the king and pope, but if they de- 
prived him of his mitre, he would ſupply its place 
with a helmet. Fg 

Failing in this project, the pope , 1 

— ae. cates expedient, which E A.D. 1256. 

determined to carry into execution. He inſiſted 
on their paying the bills, according to the firſt cal- 
culations ; but agreed to indulge them with the de- 
duction of thoſe ſums from the tythes, which might 
in the ſequel, be granted to his majeſty, and with 
this deciſion, the clergy were at length obliged to 
acquieſce. 

The king, during theſe diſputes between the pope 


and clergy, endeavoured to obtain from the barons 


the ſubſidy he had demanded, for placing Edmund 
upon the throne of Sicily ; and the archbiſhop of 
Meſſina arrived from the pope, to enforce the in- 
ſtances of Henry with the parliament. But the 
eagerneſs of the pope defeated the purpoſe it was 
intended to promote; for the barons perceiving 
that the ſubſidy was to paſs through the hands of 
Alexander, whoſe integrity they much doubted, 
refufed compliance, alledging the danger of the 
enterprize, and impoveriſhed ſtate of the kingdom. 
Again repulſed, the king renewed his application 
to the clergy,, and with the aſſiſtance of the pope, 
extorted from them a continuance of the tythes, 
which were at firſt granted for three years only. 

He likewiſe continued his exactions on the citi- 
zens of London, and other corporations of the king- 
dom, and even extended his acts of oppreſſion to 
the Welch, whom as they were become his vaſſals, 
he conſidered as his ſubjects, and flecccd accordingly. 
But the Welch barons, who retained their ancient, 
free and independent ſpirit, refuſed the demands 
both of himſelf and the pope, and boldly declared, 
they would never be brought tamely to ſubmit to ex- 


At 


tortion and oppreſlion, but by dint of arms. 
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At this time many unfavourable 
A. P. 1257. circumſtances — to impoveriſh 
the nation. The emperor of Germany, and king 
of the Romans, being killed in a ſkirmiſh with the 
Friſons, the princes of the empire were divided in 
their choice of a ſucceſſor to that dignity ; the ma- 
jority, voted in favour of Richard, earl of Cornwal, 
and the reſt eſpouſed the intereſt of Alphonſo, king 
of Caſtile. The election of Richard, was very dif- 
pleaſing to the king of France, ſituated between the 
two powers of England and Germany, which might 
unite, in order to recover the dominions belonging 
to their anceſtors. _ 

Actuated by theſe conſiderations, Lewis fortified 
his frontiers and endeavoured to intercept the earl 
of Glouceſter, and John Manſel, provoſt of Beverly, 
whom Richard had ſent into Germany, to examine 
the ſtate of the country and genius of the people, 
before he ventured his perſon among them. 

Richard having received a favourable account 
from his agents in Germany, and raiſed an immenſe 
fum of money, embarked with a very ſplendid reti- 
nue at Yarmouth, and was, ſoon after his arrival at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, crowned king of the Romans, by 
Conrade, archbiſhop of Cologne. To add to the 
calamities under which the Engliſh now laboured, 
a war broke out with the Welch, and was carried on 
with as much ſpirit and reſolution by the latter, as 
negligence and miſconduct by the former. 

The antient Britons, alarmed at an attempt to 
introduce the Englith laus and cuſtoms into the 
conquered diſtricts, flew to their arms, and under 
the conduct of prince Llewellin, made ſeveral in- 
roads into the Englith territories. The king irri- 
tated at the proſpect of loſing the only conqueſts 
he ever made, ſummoned his barons, and military 
tenants of the north, to attend him at Cheſter, and 
appointed thoſe of the weſtern counties, to rendez- 
vous at Briſtol, intending to divide the forces ot 
the enemy, by attacking them at once in different 
quarters. 


At the ſame time he ordered a body of troops 


from Ireland, to land upon the iſland of Angleſey, 
in order to deprive the Welch of all ſupplies, which 
they might receive from thence. Theſe precautions 
being taken, the king entered North Wales with his 
army, and advancing to Gannock, continued there 
inactive till Michaelmas, in expectation of the 
forces from Ireland; while the weſtern diviſion, ap- 

ointed to make a diverſion into South Wales, de- 
5 the execution of their orders, on account of 
the abſence of their general, Richard de Clare, earl 
of Glouceſter, who was ſuſpected of holding a cor- 
reſpondence with Llewellin; ſo that Henry, incapa- 
ble of performing any action of importance, was 
obliged to return, after an inglorious campaign, for 
defraying the expence of which, he had levied a 
very conſiderable ſcutage. 

Soon after Ruſtan, the pope's legate, arrived in 
England, with orders to excommunicate the king, 
unleſs he immediately undertook the projected con- 
queſt of Sicily; and Henry, incapable of ſuch an 
enterprize, diſpatched an embaſſy to Rome, in the 
name of his ſon Edmund, renouncing all claim to 
the crown of Sicily. 

But the pope, deeming this renunciation in- 
ſufficient to accompliſh his defigns, appointed a 
new nuncio, called Arlot, to mitigate the conven- 
tion in favour of Henry, and incite him to impoſe 
farther exactions on the clergy. For this purpoſe 
the nuncio publiſhed a new bull, enjoining the 
prelates to pay the tythes granted to the king, on 
pain of excommunication, notwithſtanding all op- 
. politions, appeals, or exemptions. 


reſentment of any people, who retained the leaſt 
ſenſe of injury or independence. 


Ihe clergy groaned under theſe intolerable 
1 


— 


their firſt reſolution being to expel the { 
| counſellors, as the beſt expedient towards a 


* 
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| ö Such à perſe- 
verance in extortion, could not fail of exciting the 


1 
burdens; the people, driven to deſpair by Poverty 
and diſtreſs, burſt into general exclamation; againſ 
the eternal impoſitions which exhauſted the wealth 
of the nation; and the nobility not only reſcntes 
the inſolence, avarice, and tyranny of the Pop 
but were incenfed at the weakneſs and partiality gc 
the king, who had conferred on foreigners thoſe 
poſts which they had an undoubted right to 


enjoy. 


A ſpitit of diſcontent generally prevailed, ang 
the pcople began to deliberate on meaſures more 
ſevere than ever, in order to redreſs their grievance: 
reign 


1 i relor- 
mation of the miniſtry. An opportunity for put. 


ting this deſign into execution ſoon offered; f;; 
Henry convoking a parliament, and, according ty 
cuſtom, demanding a ſubſidy for carrying on the 
conqueſt of Sicily, inſtead of complying with hi, 


demand, th'y bitterly inveighed againft his breach 
of promiſe, and all the abuſes of government, 
| Notwithſtanding his endeavours to allay the reſent 


ment, by an affectation of candour and lincerity, 


they plainly declared their non-reliance on bj; 


word, and reſolution to rectify the abuſes of hi; 
government ſo effectually, as to obviate all future 
tears from his inconſtancy. 


Alarmed at this peremptory declaration, he pro. 


| miſed his hearty concurrence in every meaſure that 


tended to the intereſt of the nation; and ea 
grantcd a writing, ſubſcribed by his own hand, by 
which he conſented to the nomination of four and 


twenty noblemen, choſen by himſelf, and the par. 


liament to draw up the articles of reformation ; and 
as a further proof of his ſincerity, ordered his {on 
Edward to ſign the obligation. 


Fear was the only motive of Henry's behaviour 


| on this occaſion; for he perceived a confederacy 
formed againft him by the moſt powerful nobility 


of the realm, ſome of whom were governed by 
private animoſity to his perſon, and athens actuated 
by a deſire of retrenching the prerogatives of the 


crown. 


On the third day of the ſeſſion they all appeared 
in the houſe, arrayed in armour, the light 0 


D 


uhich ſo much alarmed the king, that he aſked, it 
he was a priſoner: Roger Bigod replied in the 
negative; but at the ſame time declared their re 


lution to expel all foreigners, and rectify the di 
orders of the ſtate. This appearance and dec“. 
ration terrified him into compliance with ther pro 
poſal; the execution of which was deferred till the 
_ meeting, which the king appointed at Us 
ford. 

During this interval the barons, A. D. nd 
diffident of his moſt ſolemn proteſta- ** oa 
tions, levied a body of forces, and at the time 
pointed repaired to Oxford, well armed and attets 
ed, and fully reſolved to execute their dest. 
Having choſen the council of four and tuch, 
Simon de Mont was placed at the head of tit 
twelve, elected by the barons. 

The commiſſioners then began to deliberate 


the ſubject of their meeting, and in a ſhort t 


the following articles were agreed to: That 10 
king ſhould confirm the great charter he had" 
often ſworn to obſerve; that the office of h 
juſticiary ſhould be conferred on a perſon of ti 
and integrity; that the chancellor, treaſurer, ju 
and other miniſters of ſtate, ſhould be chotn ® 
nually by the council of four and twenty; and 
the parliament ſhould be aſſembled. three 8 
in the year, to enact laws for the benefit of U 
kingdoms. | 1 

Theſe articles being approved by parliame 
were confirmed by the aſſent of the king ® 
called the Statutes or Proviſions of Oxford: f 
theſe ſalutary conſtitutions were warmly opp 
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the court party, een among the moſt powerful 
baron waz very ſtrong, conſiſting of Henry, 
Jeſt ſon of Richard, king of the Romans; the 
art of Warrenne, Amerde Valence, biſhop elect 
© Wincheſter, Geoffrey de Luſignan, and William 
r erco, enjoiaing the ſurrender of their 
allles, which was , now inſerted in the ſtatutes, 
eatly affected theſe foreigners ; as it inevitably 
WL iccted them to the reſentment of the Engliſh, 
do hid been long exaſperated, by their inſo- 


"They hoped a mitigation of affairs might be 
7+; but the violent ſpirit of the Engliſh bore 
Wn all oppoſition ; and ſeveral, who at firſt in- 
acd to the king's party, were now encouraged to 
rc for the other, ſo that there was, a conlider- 
ie majority againſt the court. William de Va- 
ace put himſelf at the head of the royal party, 
hie Simon de Montford, by virtue of election, 
ged ſor the other; both of them foreigners, both 
dem men of ſtrong paſſions, great parts, and 
aater ambition. 7 
in this debate, Valence, in the name of his 
Wy, declared for the reſervation of his caſtles 
Wd his wardſhips; to which Montford replied, 
Wit he ſhould either reſign them, or loſe his head. 
Wc carl of Warrenne objected to articles ſo 
W-cogatory to the king's prerogative; and Henry, 
aof Richard, king of the Romans, proteſted againſt 
em, or any articles, that ſhould be made in the 
ſence of his father. F 

The carl of Leiceſter, ſtill inſolent and impe- 
ous, informed the young prince, that his father's 
fuſal of compliance with the ſalutary meaſures of 
Wc barons, would be attended with the loſs of every 
Woot of land he poſſeſſed in England. Hence the 
purt party, perceiving the prevalence of their op- 
Wonents, determined to ſeck their ſafety in flight, 
Wd agrecd to rendezvous at Wincheſter, where 
ey took refuge in the caſtle of Wolveſham. _ 

The barons, apprized of their flight, flew to 
eir arms, and purſued them to that city, where, 
Without any formal adjournment, they reſumed 
Wcir deliberations, and cloſed the buſineſs of the 
ſhon. As they could not, without violating the 
vileges of the church, attack the caſtle to which 
ey had retired, they had recourſe to negociation, 
poſing they ſhould quit the kingdom, and ſtay 
road till the abuſes of government ſhould be re- 
med; when the King ſhould be at liberty, with 
Wn'cnt of council, to permit their return. To 
W's they readily conſented; and after having been 
ipped of about ſeven thouſand marks in ready 
ney, were ſupplied with a ſafe conduct, and em- 
rked at Dover for the continent. 2 

The Engliſh barons alſo ſeized the ſums of 
ey they had depoſited in ſeyeral religious 
Wulcs, contiſcated their lands, and ſent agents to 
ne to juſtify their own conduct. The barons 
ing thus expelled the- foreigners, bound them- 
ves by a ſolemn oath to maintain the ſtatutes of 
ford at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 


_ a propoſal which the Londoners readily 
raced, 

Simon de Montford, the king's brother-in-law, 
s {till the moſt violent of the ti-courtiers, and 
refore considered by his = as the principal 
ſe of his 2 misfortunes. But notwith- 
ang the danger of Henry's ſituation, he could 
avoid declaring his ſentiments on that ſub- 


As he was one day going by water ta the Tower, 
V overtaken by a ſudden ſtorm, on which he 
(cred himſelf to be rowed aſhore immediately. 
s received on landing by the carl of Leiceſter, 


| Long him in great perturbation at the danger 
. 14. 


0 invited the citizens of London to join in their 


* * 
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he landed at Dover, and there took 


Ferm 
— 


the conduct of the 


he had juſt. eſcaped, © Why ſhould your majeſty,”. 
ſaid Montford, © be afraid, ſince the ſtorm is. 
« over? Henry replied, with a ſerious look, 
© Montford, I own I am greatly afraid of thunder, 


and lightning; but by the head of God, I fear. 


thee more than all the thunder and lightning in- 
nature.” | | 
In the mean time the great intereſt of the king 
of the Romans would not ſuffer him tacitly to- 
obſerve the fundamental alteration in the Engliſh 
conſtitution, , He therefore declared his intentions 
of viſiting that magdom, and loudly diſclaimed- 
arons. Had not Henry been 
greatly depreſſed by the power of his own ſubjects, 
the reſentment of this prince might have recovered 
his authority ; for the parliament, hearing of his 
intentions, and dreading the effects, not only of 
his intereſt, but their own diviſions, if he landed 
as a foe in the kingdom, they entered into ſerious 
deliberations how to divert him from his purpoſe. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter and others were 3 
to treat with him, and gain what intelligence they 
could relative to his journey, and his continuance 
in England. They were alſo directed, at all events 
to declare, that he could not be admitted into the 
kingdom, without previoufly conforming to the 


| new model of government, and taking an oath to 


that effect, | 

The king of the Romans, incenſed at theſe 
propoſals, ſwore by the throat of God, he would 
never comply with them. But receiving advice 
that every meaſure was taken in England to prevent 
his landing, and that therefore all oppoſition would 
at preſent be vain, he complied with the barons de- 
mands, and made preparations for his journey, 

On the twenty-ſeventh of January A. D. 1259. 


the oath, in preſence of the king, and a great num- 


ber of barons aſſembled for his reception. 


Having thus ſecured the king of the Romans, 
their next care was to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with 
the king of France, whoſe countenance and ſup- 
port might counterbalance any efforts made by the 
king and his friends for retrieving the prerogative, 
and Montford undertook to conduct the negocia- 
tion. Accordingly that nobleman repaired to 
France; and in order to facilitate the deſign, pro- 
poſed to ſacrifice all Henry's rights to Normandy 
and Anjou. | | 
Such a propoſal could not but be agreeable to 
Lewis, who readily agreed to the terms, and con- 
cluded a treaty, which Henry was. obliged to ſign. 
That weak puſillanimous prince was compelled to 
viſit the French king at Abbeville, where, in an 
aſſembly of the ſtates of France, he diſclaimed all 
title to Normandy and Anjou; while Lewis ceded 
in his favour all the Limouſin and Perigord, together 
with all that he poſſeſſed on the other ſide the Ga- 
ronne, on condition of his ſubmitting todo homage, 
and fitting among the pcers of France as duke of 
Guienne. ; 

During Henry's abſence, the four and twenty 
governors of England effectually removed an abuſe 
of the court of Rome, of which the nation had 
long complained. All the beſt benefices in the 
kingdom , were enjoyed by Italian prieſts, who, 
without reſiding on the ſpot, farmed their livings 
to the higheſt bidder. A proclamation was there- 
fore iſſued, ordering all perſons who farmed bene- 
fices of forcigners, to depoſit the rents in the hands 
of certain receivers appointed for that purpoſe, 
on pain of having their houſes razed to the foun- 
dation. | | 
Tor ſome time the barons had acted , P. 1260. 
with unanimity ; but now many of 
them were offended at the great authority aſſumed 
by the carl of Leiceſter, who began to exerciſe a 
kind of ſovereign power over the four and twenty ; 
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and the earl of Glouceſter endeavoured to form a 
party, to check his towering ambition. In order 
to this, he began to diſparage his conduct in pri- 
vate, by inſinuating, that he had entered into a 


negociation with prince Edward, whom he intended | 
to raiſe to the Engliſh throne, even during the life 


of his father. 

Henry, informed of this report while at St. 
Omer's, was ſo terrified, that he reſolved not to 
return to England, perſuaded that either his life or 
liberty would be in danger. But the young prince, 
hearing of his ſuſpicions, proved his own innocence 
as to the ſubject of the report, and thereby wholly 
removed his father's doubts and fears. 1 in 
this attempt, Glouceſter openly attacked Leiceſter; 
but finding that nobleman's intereſt too powerful 


to hope for ſucceſs, he prudently dropped the pro- | 


ſecution. 

Theſe diſſentions furthered the deſigns of Henry, 
as they weakened the ſtrength of the barons. But 
his hopes were mg ney encouraged by the ſpirit 
of the common people and free tenants, who com- 


plained that the oke of the barons was more grie- | 


vous than that of the king, before the pretended re- 
formation. 

The king therefore determined to embrace the 
firſt opportunity of freeing himſelf from the ſtatutes 
of Oxford. In order to this he ſolicited of the 
pope, abſolution from the oath he had taken to 
obſerve the ſtatutes of Oxford. The pontiff readily 
granteſl the requeſt ; but dying before the diſpen- 
ſation could be expedited, he was obliged to wait 
till the papal chair was filled by his ſucceſſor, 
Urban IV. who made no difficulty in complying with 
his demand. 

Having obtained this r. Henry deter- 
mined to throw off the diſguiſe; and accordingly 
repaired to the parliament and declared, that as 
they had not complied with their promiſe made to 
him on his ſigning the ſtatutes of Oxford, he 
thought himſelf abſolved from the oath he had 
there taken; adding, that he would no longer 
ſuffer counſellors to be impoſed upon him; but was 
determined to aſſert the dignity of his prerogative. 
He then retired to the Tower, which he had pre- 
viouſly ſecured, ſeized on all the money in the 
Mint, and publiſhed a proclamation, diſcarding 
the officers appointed by the four and twenty, and 
nominating others in their room. In ſhort, ſo vi- 
gorous and reſolute was his conduct, that he ſeemed 
determined to retrieve his independence. | 

Prince Edward, then refident at Paris, on advice 
of theſe tranſactions returned to England, in order 
to prevent the dreadful conſequences of a civil war. 
Henry was confounded when he heard that his ſon 
was much diſpleaſed with his violating his oath; 
and his aſtoniſhment was not a little excited, when 
he underſtood, that unleſs he would voluntarily re- 
move from his perſon the counſellors who adviſed 


+ him to oppoſe the parliament, they would effect that 


removal by compulſion. 

Alarmed at this intelligence, the king relapſed 
into his ufual perplexity and irreſolution, not being 
able to determine what, courſe was moſt proper to 
take for his ſecurity, took no notice of the meſſage, 
but remained in the Tower, apprehending char flo 
perſon would not otherwiſe be fafe 
A.D. 1262, the nation was alarmed with the 

TEN: daily apprehenſion of a civil war, 
the king of the Romans offered his mediation, 
which being accepted, he prevailed on his brother 
to confirm the ſtatutes of Oxford; and, on the 
other hand, perſuaded the barons to relax in thoſe 
articles which were moſt diſagreeable to the king. 
The earl of Leiceſter, ſtill refractory, proteſted 
__ the peace, and retired immediately to 

rance. | 

This treaty ſeemed to portend the reſtoration of 


4+ 
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| tranquillity ; but the embers of diſcord til 


* . 
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died, and was ſucceeded by his fon Giben 


_ 
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rival, renewed his rea and returned to E 


an addreſs# inſiſting on the confirmation of tt 


in his anſwer, treated the malecontent barons 3 


— 
| 
under the vail 'of peace, and ſoon burſt = 


violent flame. Aſter the ratification of the 
ment, the king paſſed over to the continent wa 
gulate the affairs of Guienne, and was ſeg 
with a dangerous diſorder at Bourdeaux, uh. 
detained him much longer than he intended. 
During his abſence, Richard, carl of Glouceſſe 
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Leiceſter being now delivered from- x ponerk 


| | 
reſence \re-animated the barons 


d the articles contrary to their incl, 


where his 
had ſubſcri 
tions. 

The king, informed of theſe proceedings e 
barked immediately for England, in order to and, 
cipate the deſigns of the confederate barons. by 
before his arrival they had concerted meaſure: for 
ſecuring themſelves from the effects of his inch, 
ſtancy. Accordingly on his arrival they preſents 
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Oxford ſtatutes, according to a late agre:men 
and threatening to uſe compulſive means in caſeg 
refuſal. | 

This OY language was dictated by th 
furious Leiceſter, in order to terrify the kin 
into an immediate compliance with their demank 
But his deſign in this was defeated; for the king 


rebels, and threatened them with the ſevere * 
nalties. ä 

During his reſidence on the continent, Hem 
had engaged in his intereſt both the king of th 
Romans and prince Edward; the latter of whon 
under pretence of aſſiſting at a tournament at Pim 
had levied ſome foreign troops, and was lead 
them againſt Llewellin, prince of Wales, vis 
renewed his incurfions into the Englith tem 
tories. 

Edward, having repulſed the Welch, A. D. 16 
and reinforced the caſtle of Gannock, . 10 
and other fortreſſes, returned to London; bu 
being deſtitute of money to pay his forces, marched 
at the head of a ſtrong detachment to the houſe i 
the Templars, where he ſeized a conſiderable ſun 
of money, the property of the citizens, who Iu 
lodged it there as in a place of ſecurity. 

This act of violence excited an univerſal clamez 
among the inhabitants; but the prince, regard 
of their complaints, ordered it ts be lodged in ir 
caſtle of Windſor, which they did not think prope 
to beſiege. 

The people, thus irritated, Leiceſter convent 
the barons at Oxford, where they unanimouſly it 
ſolved to maintain the ſtatutes at the hazard 
their lives, and choſe the earl for their gent 
Having raiſed a conſiderable body of forces, 
ravaged the lands belonging to the royal party, 
committed the moſt dreadful outrages where ir 
met with the leaſt oppoſition. : 

The cities of Glouceſter and Worceſter ſubmm 
to the earl of Leiceſter, who advanced about Mic 
ſummer towards London, with the royal ſand 
flying before him. Henry was now in the 
deplorable circumſtances, deſtitute both of 10 Bs 
and friends; and the city of London had deci 
for the barons, under the influence of the mi 
who was a firm'#herent to Leiceſter. . 

The populace now formed themſelves "8 
parties, determined to perſecute all foreig\® 
and prince Edward retired, with his French kg 
to Windſor, where he endeavoured to collect * 
army, in order to take the- field againſt ® 
barons. ; | 23 

The queen, diffident of her ſecurity ” , 
Tower, attempted to follow her ſon by m_y 
as ſhe approached London-bridge, was inſute 
the moſt brutal manner by the populace, my | 
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ith reviling her in the moſt opprobrious 
8 ſink her barge, by throwin 
en ſtones, as the rowers endeavoured to pals 
through one of the arches; ſo that ſhe was obliged 
to return to the Tower, which ſhe reached with 
cat danger and difficulty, and was thence con- 
veyed by night to the palace of the biſhop of Lon- 
don, at St. Paul's, as a place of ſanctuary. The 
wealthy citizens were equally expoſed to the vio- 
lence of the mob, who under pretence of ſearchin 
pr foreigners, broke open houſes, and plundere 
1 friends and foes, without diſtinction. N 
| The king of the Romans, declaring for neither 
party, interpoſed his good offices to prevent the 
effufion of human blood, and a negociation was ſet 


Wilton. 
In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter engaged 


the cinque ports in his intereſt, and then advanced 
with his army towards London; when the king, 
dreading the conſequences of a ſiege, agreed to 
ſuch terms as the revolters thought proper to im- 
poſe, and a treaty was concluded, importing, That 
the fortified places in the kingdom ſhould be put 
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foreigners ſhould be baniſhed the kingdom, except 
ſuch as might be permitted to ſtay by the unani- 
mous conſent of the barons ; and that none but na- 
tural born ſubjects, approved by the barons, ſhould 
be concerned in the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
Thus the barons, elated by their ſucceſs, exceeded 
all bounds of moderation, and carried matters to 
the utmoſt extremity. A parliament was held about 
the middle of September, in which the ſtatutes of 
Oxford were confirmed, and the ſtate foreigners, 
ither impriſoned or beneficed, taken into conſider- 
tion. 
Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then at 
Pologne, as being a foreigner, and was not only ſo- 
WWiciiing the concurrence of the court of France 
Woainſt the barons, but had excommunicated the 
Vo ſons of the carl of Leiceſter, a ſon of the earl 
df Hereford, and many other barons, who had an- 
aoyed eccleſiaſtical perſons. 
Theſe proceedings induced the parliament to act 
ih more moderation. The biſhop of Hereford, 
nd Matthias de Bezile, governor of Glouceſter, 
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ions ordered to be made good. But the court of 
rance, having now undertaken te act as umpire 
detween the king and the earl of Leiceſter, the earl 
as accordingly ſummoned to appear before the 
French parliament, then held at Bologne, to which 
e, and Henry with his queen, repaired at the ſame 
me. 
| Lewis, at firſt, remonſtrated with great modera- 
ion, and exhorted the earl to leave his factious 
practices ; but Montford anſwered, that though in 
cdicnce to his ſummons, he had attended the 
parliament, yet he did not apprehend, that what he 


and nd his peers had done were cognizable in a French 
e een. Lewis finding him thus reſolute, was 
mon bliged to diſmiſs him, and he immediately re- 


med to England, whither he was followed by 
cury, whoſe queen thought it moſt expedient to 
main at the court of France. | 
parliament was held ſoon after Henry's return 
«1 France, wherein he propoſed tetms of accom- 
*cation, which appeared equitable to all the diſ- 
1 Part of the aſſembly; but being rejected 
Leiceſter and his party, the major part plainly 
celved that their conduct was actuated by factious 
botives, | 
ery Henry, theEarl-mareſchal, John Baſſet, and 
yu ax er noblemen, thought it inconſiſtent with 
?NOUr to remain any longer with Montford, 


. 


on foot, under the biſhops of London, Worceſter, | 
and Lincoln, John de Arlington, and William de 


into the hands of the barons ; that the ſtatutes of 
Oxford ſhould be inviolably obſerved ; that all 


rere ſet at liberty, and the eccleſiaſtical depreda- | 
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and therefore joined prince Edward, determined to 
curb the inſolence of that faction, the fatal tendency 
of which was ſo amply evinced. Bt 

Their firſt united effort, was the ſurpriſal of 
Windſor caſtle, whither Henry immediately re- 
pairing, it was tmade the rendezvous of the royal 
party, and the garriſon reinforced by the king of 
the Romans, and earl of Warrenne. 

From Windſor they repaired to Dover, in order 
to ſecure that important fortreſs, which was ſtill in 
the hands of the barons ; but the governor refuſing 
them admittance, they viſited the other cinque ports, 
and having received the homage of theit barons, 
returned to London about the beginning of De- 
ceinber. . 

Prince Edward was then at Merton, watchin 
the motions of the earl of Leiceſter, who had raifſ 
troops for the relief of Dover, if it ſhould be inveſt- 
ed, and remained in poſſeſſion of London; where 
Henry had now a conſiderable party. Montford's 
troops were quartered about Southwark, and the 
adjacent places, but both parties remained inactive 
till Henry having joined his forces with thoſe of 
his ſon, found himſelf more powerful than Lei- 
ceſter, who, relying on his intereſt with the Lon- 
doners, thought himſelf ſecure. But one John de 
Giſors, a Norman, and partizan of Henry, found 
means to ſecure the key of the bridge-gate, while 
the earl was vigorouſly attacked in the front, by the 
ſuperior forces of prince Edward. 

Being repulſed; he found the bridge ſhut, and 
thoſe within unable. or unwilling to give him relief; 
he was therefore preparing to make the beſt defence 
he could, when the common people of the city, 
who were his chief friends, :ucd in ſuch multitudes 
to his aſſiſtance, that they forced the gates of the 
bridge, ſo that the prince was obliged to retire, 
and pitch his tents in Lambeth-fields. A deciſive . 
action was now daily expected, when by the inter- 
poſition of the humane and moderate of both * 
ties, a truce was concluded, and the diſpute left to 
the arbitration of the French king; the reference of 
which was confirmed by the oaths of the king, ba- 
rons, and all the principal perſons concerned in the 
ig po REELING 

wis, having heard the cauſe in an 
aſſembly of the ſtates at Amiens, de- A. D. 1264- 
creed, that the ſtatutes of Oxford ſhould be an- 
nulled ; that the king ſhould recover all his rights 
and prerogatives, and have the liberty of nomina- 
ting all the great officers of ſtate, and that foreigners 
ſhould be deemed capable of holding poſts and dig- 
nities, as well as the Engliſh; but added a clauſe, 
importing, that his award ſhould have no effect to 
invalidate the privileges granted to the Engliſh be- 
fore the parliament of Oxford. 

The latter clauſe being conſidered by the barons 
as a manifeſt contradiction, the ſtatutes of Oxford 
having been enacted with the ſole deſign of con- 
firming their privileges, furniſhed them with a 

retence for rejecting the deciſion, and renewing 

oſtilities. 

Leiceſter, therefore, ſent his ſon with a conſider. 


| able detachment, to ravage the lands of Roger de 


Mortimer, and being afterwards joined by Lle- 
wellin, they reduced the caſtle of Radnor. At the 
ſame time another party, under the command. of 
Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, ſtormed the caſtle of 
Worceſter and abandoned it to plunder. 

To ſuppreſs theſe commotions, Edward advanced 
with his army, reduced ſeveral caſtles belonging 2 
ont- 
forts to Glouceſter, where they ſued for a truce, 
which they obtained by the mediation of the biſhop 
of Worceſter ; before the expiration of which ano- 
ther treaty was be at Brackley, in the preſencè· 


of John de Valence, the French ambaſſador, but 
the parties. differing about the articles, the nego- 
Clation 
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ciation was dropped, and preparations, for renewing 
the war were made both by the king and barons. 
The city of London was ſubjected to the ravages 
of the populace, who broke open the houſes of the 
Jews, and plundered: their effects, ſtripped them 
naked, and kept them in cuſtody ſeveral hours, and 
then maſlacred about five hundred of that unhappy 
people. | | 
Henry now ſummoned his military tenants, and 
ordered thoſe ſcholars of Oxford, whoſe allegiance 
he doubted, to depart the city, which he intended 
as a rendezvous for his troops. Here he was joined 
by a very conſiderable bode from the north, com- 
manded by John Cummin, John Baliol, and ſeveral 
other noblemen. Having received intelligence, that 
the earl of Leiceſter and the Oxford ſcholars had 
retired to Northampton, ſummoned the town, and 
being denied admittance, took it by ſtorm. Sixteen 
barons and ſixty knights were taken priſoners, with 


a vaſt number of inferior rank, after. a prodigious | 


ſlaughter in the ſtreets. / 

This greatly weakened the intereſt of the barons, 
and was followed by the ſurrender of Leiceſter, 
Nottingham, and Tutbury ; the royal army alſo 
over-run the counties of Derby and Stafford, ra- 
vaging all the lands belonging to the confederate 
barons. 

In the mean time Montford, having ſecured and 
fortified the city of London, laid ſiege to the caſtle 
of Rocheſter, which was near ſurrendering when 
Henry, by haſty marches, advanced to its relief. 
Montford, finding himſelf incapable of coping 
with the king, raiſed the fiege, and. retired to 
London. 

Henry now reduced the caſtle of - Tunbridge, 
and advanced to Winchelſea, exacted from ſome of 
the barons of the cinque ports, the oath of alle- 
ziance, While the reſt put to ſea, and intercepted all 
upplies of proviſion, except thoſe intended for the 
uſe of the malecontents. From thence the king 
marched ihto Suſſex, and fixed his quarters in the 
convent. of Lewes, while prince Edward took up 
his reſidence in the caſtle. | 

Montford, being now reinforced by a body of 
faiteenthouſand Londoners, determined to hazard a 
deciſive engagement, and accordingly advanced to- 
wards the Enge encampment. He halted about 
the diſtance of two leagues from Lewes, and, in 
order to throw the odium of whatever miſchief 
might happen, on Henry, ſent a letter to the king, 
written in the name of the whole party, containing 
the warmeſt profeſſions of their readineſs to ſubmir 
to his government, and defend his perſon. They alſo 
_ endeavoured, by private application to the king of 
the Romans, and prince Edward, to perſuade 
lenry to moderate terms, but all their attempts 
proved fruitleſs; for the king and his party ſet 
them at defiance, and treated their ſubmiſſion with 
contempt. 

The barons renewed their application, by the 
biſhops of London and Worceſter, and evenoffered 
thirty thouſand pounds, as a reparation for the da- 
mages the royal party had ſuſtained ; but as the 
contirmation of the ſtatutes of Oxford was ſtill in- 


ſiſted on, all applications were ſtill ineffectual, and ' 


both parties prepared to try the fortune of a battle, 
The royal army was formed in three diviſions; 
. prince Edward commanded the right, Richard, king 
of the Romans, the left wing, and Henry himſelf 
remained in the center, which conſiſted of his 


Jhquiſhold troops, and the northern forces. Leiceſter | 
-hag ranged his forces in four diviſions; the firſt was 


commanded by his ſon Henry, the ſecond by the 
earl of Gloucelter, the third by the general himſelf, 
and the fourth, conſiſting wholly of Londoners, by 
Nicholas Seagrave. Montfoxd, perſuaded that the 


prince from whom he had moſt to dread,” would 
charge the Londoners, affected a rehiance on that 


| 
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people, and theſe being of the barons party, i 


77 — ſhall be referred to the majority; that tie 1 
iberations of the nine, ſhall be executed with 
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corps, by drawing them up before the baggage 3 
his own chariot and ſtandard. * aut 

This device ſucceeded, prince Edward, breath. 


ing revenge. againſt the Londoners, for the ijngy; 


they had offered his mother, charged them with y, 
utmoſt fury, made a terrible ſſaughte r, demyliq, 
Montford's chariot, and purſued them above os 
miles from the field of battle. The cagerneſß yy 
the prince proved fatal to the royal cauſe; ſor g 
earls of Leiceſter and Glouceſter, now attacked th 
troops under the command of Henry, and , 
king of the Romans, and totally routed the ld 
wing, where the king of the Romans, and to b. 
rons were taken priſoners. | 

The center wing made a gallant reſiſtance, bein 
animated by the example of Philip Baſſet, who ins 
trepidly maintained his poſt, till he was overpoyerg 
by numbers, after having received four and tyeny 
wounds; the king himſelf was ſlighty hurt, and hj 
horſe killed under him, before he retired to th 
priory of Lewes, where he fell into the hands ofthe 
enemy. | 

Thus the royal army was totally routed, whe 
thay Edward returned from the purſuit, and 

is followers were ſtruck with ſuch conſternaticg 
that the carl of Warrenne, William de Valenc 
Guy de Luſignan, and Hugh Bigod, fled vit 
ſeven. A a, men to Penſey, where they e 
barked for the continent. 

This defection prevented prince Edward's firſt re 
ſolution. of falling on the victors, while they wer 
diſperſed in the purſuit and pillage ; it likenik 
afforded the carl of Leiceſter an opportunity d 
making him an caſy prey, and he was taken pri 
ſoner without reſiſtance. This battle was fougit 
at Lewes, on the 14th of May. 

Richard, king of the Romans, and prince E- 
ward, were treated as common priſoners, the forme: 
being ſent with his ſon to the Tower of Londa 
and the latter to Dover caſtle, without the leaſt x. 
gard to his birth or quality. In the mean tine 
the barons concerted a new plan of government, v 
be authorized by a parliament, which they intended 
to aſſemble in the King's name, about Whitſuntide 

But this ſtep was attended with many difhcultis, 
as they did not chuſe to ſummon one of the oppo 
ſite party, and foreſaw, that a parliament compolet 
wholly of their own dependants, would be deemed 
deficient in point of legality, In order therein 
to render it more general, they compelled the ky 
to ſign commiſſions, appointing in every count) 
certain officers, or magiſtrates, under the title 6 
conſervators, for preſerving the privileges of i 


inveſted with extenſive authority, The king tit 
ſigned new writs to theſe, conſervators, commate 
ing them to appoint four knights in every lure, l 
ſit in the enſuing parliament; and from this 4 
moſt writers date the origin of that right, vis 
the commons enjoy of ſitting in the great coun 
of the nation, ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
Such a parliament_ would doubtleſs approve it 
plan of government, concerted by the ba 
whereby it was reſolved, that the parliament ſo 
nominate three commiſſioners of approved lag 
and diſcretion, empowered to chooſe a cd 
of nine noblemen, to whom the adminiſtrations 


public affairs ſhould be committed; but might A 


changed occaſionally, by the king, with the cov 
of the barons ; that if the commitſioners ſhould N 
agree, touching the choice of counſellors, the- 


approbation of ſix of the number; but if that 1 
not be procured, the affairs ſhould be decided! 
the three great commiſſioners, with the com” 
the barons; and that the nomination of all c 
ſhould be at the diſpoſition of the nine count 


r 
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und laſtly, that theſe reguiations ſhould prevail, till | 


cred or annulled by parliament. ü 
The three commiſſioners were the carls of Lei- 

ger and Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter, 

ho continued to govern the kingdom on this new 


odel; having extorted the approbation of the 


ing, and prince Edward, by threatening them both 


. tual impriſonment. 
ar Tier had now reached the ſum- 
\. D. 1265. mit of his ambition. The hand of the 
ing was made uſe of to authenticate the vileſt acts 
pf oppreſſion, and even to aſſign over the royal de- 
Neſnes, to this inſolent race, whoſe ambition was as 
xtravagant, as their avarice was boundleſs. The 
arl of Glouceſter, the principal inſtrument of 
lontford's preferment, was now ſet aſide, as no 
nger requiſite to promote his deſigns. 
Glouceſter obſerved his ſupercilious behaviour 
ith indignation, but in filence ; and as he was in 
very reſpect, a nobleman of much better princi- 
les than any of the Montford race, perceived he 
ad too far acquieſced with their proceedings. He 
erefore required Leiceſter to releaſe his priſoners, 
d render an account of the enormous ſums, 
hich, contrary to the convention of Lewes, he 
ad extorted, and applied entirely to his own uſe. 
But receiving only an inſolent reply to theſe de- 
ands, he determined to embrace the firſt oppor- 
nity, of atoning the miſeries he had aſſiſted to 
flict, by reſtoring the royal family to their- legal 
ghts. 
Leiceſter, perceiving a change in Glouceſter's 
pnduct, iſſued a proclamation, enjoining all who 
Wd taken arms againſt the eſtabliſhed government, 
WW retire. immediately to Ireland; but inſtead of 
deying the order, they repaired to the eſtates of 
e earl of Glouceſter, who afforded them protec- 
dn. In the mean time the enemies of Leiceſter ſo 
ought on the minds of the people, by inſinuating 


mer 
Jon, 


» at the cruelties he practiced towards the royal 
* ly, plainly betrayed his pernicious deſigns; that 
wn found it neceſſary to take ſome ſteps to,gxcul- 
4 te himſelf from ſo infamous a charge. 
12 With this view he called a parliament, under pre- 
i ce of conſulting meaſures for ſetting prince Ed- 
7 d at liberty; and at this aſſembly, every county 
5 s repreſented by two knights, and two burgeſſes 
1 eared for every city and borough in the king- 


m ; and this ſeems to be the origin of the preſent 
duſe of Commons. 


t the meeting of parliament, Leiceſter accuſed 


king 


unty, 


7 1 buceſter of having granted ſhelter and protection 
* the lords of the Welch marches, and demanded 
** ages for his fidelity ; but the carl, inſtead of 
* WPlying with his demand, quitted the aſſembly 
f f WW 'ptly, and retired to the weft, with a ſtron 
* Ly of his followers, among whom was John Gif: 
gr V one of the braveſt noblemen in England, 
"et dm Leiceſter had endeavoured to oppreſs. 

ound This defection, though alarming to Leiceſter, did 


prevent the aſſembly from proceeding on the 
neſs for which they had been convened, which 
releaſe of prince Edward. The biſhops of 
on, Worceſter, and Chicheſter, drew up the 
ws on which he was to be ſet at liberty, and 
dug was obliged to ſwear to the performance. 
1 reſigned his palace at Weſtminſter, to 
At oneived, ceded his caſtle of Briſtol to 
. o* Leiceſter, and promiſed in writing, to 
- up all his caſtles in the marches of Wales 
de years to ſuch perſons as ſhould be nomi- 
+ the King's council, to perſuade or compel 
3 of the marches to ſubmit to the pre- 
_ ration, to oppoſe the introduction of 
Rr to obſerve the agreement, on pain of 
Ai eſtate, to give up the cuſtody of all 
des, lor the term of five years, and to conſent 


13 Henry ſhould be detained, till che 
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end of the year, as an hoſtage for his behaviour, in 
caſe of an invaſion. | 

This convention being ſigned and ratified, Fd- 
ward was brought into Weſtminſter-hall, where the 
inſtrument was publickly read, and nine biſhops 
Joined in excommunicating all perſons who ſhould 
preſume to violate the agreement. The prince was 
then declared free, and ſet at liberty, though, like 


his father, ſurrounded by a ſtrong guard, who had 


particular orders to watch his motions, by which 
means he was in reality as much in cuſtody as 
before. 

The ſcene of things was now changed, and the 
diſpute not between the king and his people, but 
between the nation and a faction. Glouceſter had 
openly aſſociated with the noblemen of the marches, 
and fortified his caſtles, 

This was a retreat to which all the noblemen 
who were diſguſted with the pride, infolence, and 
tyranny of Leiceſter retired, and ſoon became ſo 
numerous, as to threaten the moſt dangerous oppo- 
ſition. To divert this ſtorm, he directed his ſon 


to proclaim a tournament at Northampton, to which 


all knights were invited without diſtinction. Lei- 
ceſter imagined that nothing could divert young 
Glouceſter from his favourite diverſion, at which it 
would be eaſy to take away his life, or at leaſt make 
him a priſoner. But Glouceſter, well acquainted 


with the perfidious temper of Montford, avoided 


the ſnare, and Leiceſter, enraged at this diſappoint- 
ment, prevailed on the knights aſſembled at the 
tournament, to proceed immediately to the marches 
of Wales, in hopes of taking Glouceſter by ſurprize. 
That nobleman, ſtill ſuſpecting the treacherous 
deſign of Montford, had engaged with Mortimer, 
and other lords for their mutual ſecurity. Lei- 
ceſter now taking with him the King and prince 
Edward, advanced towards the borders of Wales, 
and endeavoured to amuſe his rival, with the pro- 
poſal for an accommodation. Glouceſter, to fur- 


ther his deſigns, detained the meſſengers of Mont-. 


ford, and at the ſame time, concerted meaſures for 
the eſcape of prince Edward, aſſured that the pre- 
ſence and influence of the heir apparent to the 
crown, would ſtrengthen his cauſe, for humbling 
the pride of Leiceſter. 

Having communicated his intentions to his bro- 
ther, Thomas de Clare, who attended Edward as a 
companion ; that prince readily embraced the offer 
of retrieving his liberty, and promiſed to act ac- 
cording to the directions he received. Accord- 
ingly, the prince was next day mounted on a horſe 
remarkable for his fleetneſs, and repaircd with his 
guards and attendants to divert himſelf in Wid- 
marſh, near Hereford, where he had matches be- 
tween them, till he had tired all their horſes ; when 
a certain nobleman appearing on the aſcent of 
Turlington-hill, and waving his bonnet, according 
to appointment, the prince mounted his horſe, and 
bade adieu to his keepers, who purſued him for 
ſome time, till they ſaw him received by Roger de 
Mortimer, with a party of men who had concealed 
themſelves in a neighbouring wood, and now con- 
ducted him to the caſtle of Wigmore. The lords 
of the marches now took to their arms, reduced 
thoſe caſtles which they had formerly given up, and 
over-run all the country between Hereford and 
Cheſter. 

At the ſame time the earl of Glouceſter took the 
field, at the head of his troops, and broke down all 
the bridges on the Severn, to prevent the incur- 
ſions of Leiceſter. The populace flocked from all 
quarters, to ſerve under the banner of prince Ed- 
ward, who was now joined by John Giffard, at the 
head of a great number of horſe and foot, who 
followed the fortunes of that gallant nobleman. * 

At the ſame time he was reinforced by William 
de Valence, John, carl of Warrenne, and Hu 

Oo Bigod, 
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Bigod, who had lately landed in Pembrokeſhire, 
with a body of troops enliſted on the continent. 
Leiceſter was alarmed at the news of the prince's 
eſcape, though he at firſt believed he was fled into 
South Wales, in order to embark for France ; but 
he was ſoon fatally convinced of his miſtake; for 
the prince * advanced at the head of a nu- 
merous army to Worceſter, found means to cut off 
his retreat into England. Thus alarmed, Montford 
ſummoned all the military tenants of the crown to 
meet the king at Glouceſter, with the utmoſt diſ- 
patch ; but before any body of the militia appeared 
in his behalf, both the city and caſtle of Glouceſter 
were taken by prince Edward. 

Leiceſter then applied to Llewellin, 
North Wales, who ravaged the lands of the carl of 
Glouceſter, in Glamorganſhire, and ſent a body of 
Welch troops to join Montford. Thus reinforced, 
he marched to — whither he was followed 
by John Giffard, who offered to give him battle ; 
but declining the engagement, he proceeded to 
Newport, where he expected a naval ſupply from 
Briſtol, in order to tranſport his army into England, 
finding it impracticable to croſs the Severn. 

But this reſource was cut off by the activity of 
the earl of Glouceſter, who had blocked up the 
Avon with a fleet of gallies, ſo that no veſſel could 
come to his aſſiſtance. In the mean time prince 
Edward advanced with his army to Newport, and 
waited for day-light to begin the attack. Thus 
baffled, Montford 2 ſilently at midnight, 
and retired into North Wales, where he marched 
over the mountains to Hereford, and there fixed his 
quarters, till he could find an opportunity of croſſing 
the Severn. | 

In the mean time he diſpatched orders to his ſon 
Simon, to relinquiſh the ſiege of Penſey-caſtle, and 
march immediately to his aſſiſtance. Simon, in 
obedience to his father, returned to London, where 
having aſſembled a ſtrong body of troops, he began 
his march for the banks of the Severn. In his 
route, he took Wincheſter by aſſault, was admitted 
without oppoſition into Oxford and Northampton, 
whence he proceeded to Kenilworth, where his army 
lay encamped in the moſt ſupine ſecurity. 

One of prince Edward's ſpies informed that 
prince of their defenceleſs ſituation, who therefore 
advancing with the utmoſt expedition from Wor- 
ceſter, ſurprized Montford's troops, and without 
reſiſtance took the greateſt part of them priſoners, 
amongſt whom were many noblemen, but Simon 
himſelf found means to eſcape. 

On his return from this fortunate expedition, the 
prince found that Leiceſter had paſſed the Severn in 
his abſence, and retired to Eveſham, hoping to 
join his ſon the enſuing day. Edward therefore put 
his army in motion about ſun-ſet, ſpreading a report, 
that he intended to march to — in order 
to deceive the ſpies of the enemy. Accordingly he 
took the road, but having marched two or three 
miles, he faced about, and reached Eveſham before 


ſun-rifing. But Montford diſcovering his ap- | 


proach, eluded his vigilance, though he took his 
troops at firſt for a reinforcement marched to his 
relief under the command of his ſon. But he was 


ſoon undeceived, for aſcending an eminence in the 


neighbourhood, he plainly perceived the banners of 
Glouceſter and Mortimer, and obſerving the troops 
march in a regular manner, cried out, * By the 
arm of St. James, they advance like well diſciplined 
troops; it was not from themſelves, but me, they 
learned that diſcipline. Lord have mercy upon 
our ſouls, for our bodies are doomed to deſtruc- 
tion.” But he did not abandon himſelf to un- 


manly deſpair, for being ſurrounded on all ſides, he 
drew up his men in a compact circle, and exhorted 
them to exert themſelyes like men, whoſe lives and 
libertics were now at ſtake; at the ſame time he 


rince of 


obliged the King to put on his armour, th, 

might not be known, and to expoſe himſelf in 1 
front of the battle. The prince began the ttc 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the Welch, unable: 
ſuſtain the ſhock, fled with the utmoſt precipitatiq 
and the greater part of them periſhed cither by th 
ſword, or in the ſtream of the Avon. 

At the ſame time Glouceſter charged in anghy 
quarter with equal intrepidity; but notwithſtand 
the vigorous efforts of theſe two impetuous con. 
manders, and the precipitate flight of the Weg 
Leiceſter maintained the battle from two in g 
afternoon, till night, with incredible obſtingg 
The king was wounded in the ſhoulder, and in in. 
minent danger of his life, when calling out heyy 
Henry of Wincheſter their king, he was ſaved h 
Adam de Mohaut. | 

Prince Edward, hearing his voice, ran imme. 
diately to the ſpot, and conducted him to a placed 
ſafety, and before he returned Leiceſter was ſan 
His horſe had been killed under him, and when k 
demanded quarter as he fought on foot, his adye. 
ſaries refuſed, declaring there was no quarter duet 
ſuch a traitor. 

Henry ſoon followed the fate of his father, a 
his troops ſeeing their leaders ſlain, were ſo dip. 
rited, that they made no further reſiſtance; for hy 
this time the juſticiary, Peter de Montford, Willim 
de Mandeville, Ralph Baſſet, John de Beauchany 
Guy de Bardolph, Roger de St. John, and all th 
barons had ſhared the Cs fate as the earl, excyx 
John Fitz John, Nicholas de Seagrave, Henry & 
Haſtings, Guy de Montford, Humphry de Bobu 
junior, and ſeven or eight others, who were take 
priſoners. 

Thus fell the earl of Leiceſter, and thus was dl 
ſipated a conſpiracy, which, had Montford obtain 
the victory of that day, would have ſubverted th 
Engliſh laws and liberties ; the body of the de 
Montford was diſmembered as a traitor, but that 
of the other barons, were buried by the monk 
Eveſham. 

This defeat totally ruined the army of the conk. 
derates, while the prince only loſt three officer d 
any note, whoſe names have periſhed through tk 
negligence of writers. By this victory the kingd 
the Romans, and the other illuſtrious captie g 
the king's party, who had been impriſoned en 
ſince the fatal battle of Lewes, obtained their libem 
The Tower of London was ſurrendered by thew 
dow of the juſticiary Hugh d' Eſpenſer, but tk 
caſtle of Kenilworth was ſtill kept by Simon Mot 
ford, who releaſed the king of the Romans, thati 
might obtain the better terms for himſelf, 

enry being returned from Eveſham to VWs 
ceſter, immediately revoked all the grants u 
other writings he had ſigned, to the prejudiced 
himſelf or the prince. The citizens of Hen 
were pardoned, on payment of a large fine. It 
poſts which had been filled by the earl of Leiceli 
were declared vacant, and diſpoſed of by the ki 
order. | 

Having taken .theſe neceſſary precautions, 3 
king repaired to Wincheſter, where he called a 
liament, in which the effects of the rebels were 
fiſcated to the crown, and a reſolution was e 
on, to inveſt, and deſtroy the city of London, vi 
had always favoured the intereſt of the malecont® 

The citizens informed of this determination, 3 
alſo of their having been adjudged to have forts 
their privileges, ſubmitted to the mercy of the 
who deprived the city of its. chains, barric” 
gates, magiſtrates, and charter, which the int 
tants were obliged to redeem with a large fu 
money; and Fitz-Thomas, the mayor, with (6 
of the aſſociates were impriſoned, till they agre 
purchaſe their liberty with the greater part cf ® 
ſubſtance, 4 
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The confederated barons were perſecuted with 
the utmoſt ſeverity ; their effects being ſeized, and 
themſelves hunted about, till deſpair became their 
only refuge. The inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
were ſo much exaſperated at Henry's ſevere treat- 


ment of the Londoners, that they fitted out a 


ſtrong fleet, with which they burnt the town of 


Portſmouth, and committed ſeveral acts of piracy, 
detrimental to the commerce and navigation of the 
kin dom. f N 
he king, incenſed at theſe depredations, deter- 
mined to puniſh their inſolence; accordingly prince 
Edward marched Oy them, took the town of 
Winchelſea by aſſault, and hanged ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent inhabitants; and the other ports, 
alarmed at this ſeverity, ſubmitted, on promile of a 
neral amneſty, and the confirmation of their pri- 
vileges. At the ſame time the caſtle of Dover was 
ſurrendered by the garriſon, on honourable condi- 


tions. 


Simon de Montford ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Kenil- 


worth-caſtle, then accounted the ſtrongeſt fortifica- 
tion in Europe. The king of the Romans warmly 
ſolicited his pardon, declaring that he had ſaved his 
life at the hazard of his own, and ſet him at liberty 
without ranſom : but this grateful ſolicitation was 


ineffectual, for Montford was proſcribed as a rebel, 


and declared a traitor to his country. 

Incenſed at this ſeverity, he determined to aſſemble 
the remains of his father's army, and ſeize on the 
iſland of Axholm, in Lincolnſhire, where he forti- 
fied himſelf, and was ſoon joined by a conſiderable 
number of his father's friends. 

Prince Edward, judging it abfolutely neceſſary 
to repel ſuch a body of enemies, marched thither at 
the head of his forces, and found the place well 
fortified by art and nature. But he carried on his 
attack with ſuch vigour, that the beſieged, after a 

eſolute defence, were obliged to — aa on con- 
lition of their ſtanding to the award of prince Ed- 
rard, and the king of the Romans, provided the 

ntence did not extend to their lives, limbs, or per- 
jetual impriſonment. Young Montford according- 
obtained pardon, and an annuity of five hundred 
parks granted him out of the Exchequer, on condi- 
lon of his departing the kingdom. 

D. 1266. During theſe tranſactions the queen, 

who had reſided two years in France, 
rived in England, accompanied by Ottoboni, 
rdinal of St. Adrian, the pope's legate, armed with 
reral bulls, confirming thoſe of his predeceſſor 
Nainſt Leiceſter and his adherents, whom he now 
communicated dead or living ; he likewiſe laid an 
terdict on all lands; granted to Henry one year's 
nth of the clergy's revenues, and ſummoned the 
ſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, and 
dndon, to anſwer for their crimes in ſupportin 
iceſter in their rebellious proceedings, and dif. 
arding the cenſures denounced by the pope, 
inſt that arch rebel, and all his adherents. 

The biſhop of Worceſter, on profeſſion of pe- 

ence, was abſolved, and died ſoon after; but 

other three were ſent to Rome, in order to 

BY ſuch puniſhment as his holineſs ſhould 

45064 to inflict. The caſtle of Kenilworth 
eld out, and the garriſon inſolently cut off the 


4d a royal herald, ſent to ſummon them to 


My, exaſperated at theſe proceedings, iſſued 
rs for aſſembling the whole force of the king- 
at Oxford, in order to reduce this caſtle. 
s aſſembled the troops he advances to 

mpton, where he received intelligence that 


, rebel barons ha d f a 
of Lincoln, urprized and plundered the 


C ice obliged him to continue ſome time 
, _ampton, where he diſpatched prince Ed- 
with a body of troops, to recover Lincoln. 
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But the rebellious contagion had ſpread farther 
than Henry perceived; the earl of Derby having 
taken up arms, was joined by John d'Ayville, and 
Bernard Wake. This event diſconcerted Henry's 
ſcheme for reducing the caſtle of Kenilworth, as 
he was obliged to dipech his ſon, at the head of 
a party, to reſtrain the incurſions of the garriſon, 
while he ſent Henry, ſon to the king of the Ro- 


man, to the north-weſt countics, now harraſſed 


and plundered by the earl of Derby and his aſſo- 
ciates. Prince Henry ſurprized the rebels in 
Cheſterfield on Whitſun- eve, where, after cuttin 
ſeat part of them to pieces, he took the earl 

- rby priſoner; but d'Ayville and Wake made their 
eſcape. 

While Henry was thus engaged againſt two 
parties of rebels, prince Edward was employed 
againſt a third, more dangerous than either, headed 
by the intrepid Adam Gurdon. This nobleman, 
diſguſted at the late ſevere meaſures of the govern- 
ment, ſcorned to ſubmit his property to the will 
of a rapacious court; and hs renown he had 
acquired in the field under Montford, induced 
prince Edward to prefer the conqueſt of him alone, 
to a thouſand vulgar foes; nay, ſo emulous was he 
of his glory, that he gave orders, that when they 
ſaw Gurdon and himſelf engaged, no one ſhould 
interpoſe. The noble rebel lay between Alton and 
Farnham, attended by a handful of men; but theſe 
{ſoldiers of fortune ſubſiſting on the contribution 
raiſed from the eſtates of the royal party. The 
accels to his camp, or rather retreat, was winding, 
£00, and unknown to all but himſelf and his 
ollowers. Edward watched his motions ; and one 
day eſpying him in his return at the head of his 
party, attacked him hand to hand. 

Each party kept a reſpectful diſtance from their 
leader. Adam was animated by the honour of 
waging ſingle combat with the heir-apparent to the 
crown; and Edward, by the glory that would 
accrue from the conqueſt of ſo gallant a man. 
After a fierce and equal conteſt, Edward, fired with 
congenial valour, offered his antagoniſt life, for- 
tune and freedom, in exchange for his friend- 


ſhip. | | 
"OR embraced the generous propoſal, deli- 


| vered his ſword to his prince, and ever after be- 


haved with the utmoſt fidelity. But the caſtle of 
Kenilworth ſtill braved the attempts ef Henry, 
and the Iſle of Ely afforded a ſecure retreat to the 
rebels. 

Though the fortreſs was inveſted, the garriſon 
was ſo well provided, and made fo gallant a reſiſt- 
ance, that there appeared no probable method of 
reducing it, but that of famine. As the cauſe of 
theſe troubles was the confiſcation of the eſtates of 
the rebels, and the beſtowing of them on the king's 
adherents, Henry called a parliament in the town of 
Kenilworth, to mitigate the ordinance that had been 
enacted on this ſubject ; and it was decreed by a 
new law, called the Dictum de Kenilworth, that all 
forfeited eſtates ſhould be reſtored to the original 
proprietors, after a certain deduction for his ma- 
jeſty's uſe, according to the nature of the treſpaſs, or 
crime of the owner. . 

Henry de Haſtings, for his barbarity in cutting 
off the hands of the herald, was fined in a ſum 
equal to the revenue of his eſtate for ſeven years; 
and the earl of Derby, who had twice rebelled, 
was condemned to impriſonmont for the ſame term, 
unleſs he choſe to throw himſelf on the king's 
mercy. Though this decree was publiſhed within 
the hearing of the garriſon of Kenilworth, they 
continued to defend the place with ſurprizing ob- 
ſtinacy, till their proviſions beginning to fail, and 
the ſoldiers growing ſickly, they agreed to ſur- 
render the caſtle within forty days, if not relieved 
within that time, on condition of ſaving mee w_s 

imba, 
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limbs, horſes, and armour. The propoſal being 


accepted, hoſtages were delivered; and, at the ex- 


piration of the term ſtipulated, the garriſon marched 


out, dreadful to behold, being withered and ex- - 


hauſted with fatigue and famine; and their long 
confinement had occaſioned ſuch a ſtench, that the 
king's ſoldiers were almoſt ſuffocated when they 
firſt entered the caſtle. Thus ended a ſiege, 
as memorable as any recorded in the Engliſh 
hiſtory. | 

Henry conferred the command of the fortreſs on 


his younger ſon Edmund, whom he had already 


created carl of Lancaſter, and high-ſteward of 
England, and gave him the whole eſtate of the 
earl of Leiceſter. The reduction of Kenilworth, 
and proſpect of ſubduing the rebels in the Iſle of 
Ely, ſeemed to baniſh the remembrance of former 
misfortunes from the mind of Henry; and though 
Edward had ſolemnly ſworn to the earl of Glouceſter, 


when he eſpouſed his party, that he would uſe his- 


utmoſt efforts to. re-eſtabliſh the ancient laws of 
England, and drive the foreigners from the king's 
councils, he now ſeemed to prefer the reduction of 
the malecontents, to the performance of the articles 
to which he was ſo indiſpenſably bound. 

The royal prerogative was already extended 
beyond the limits which the law preſcribed; and 
there was the higheſt reaſon to believe, that the 
king, after totally ſubduing the rebels, would 
render himſelf abſolute; a calamity which Glouceſter 
thought himſelf obliged, by the duty he owed his 
country, to prevent. In order to this, he inſiſted 
that the malecontents ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 


their eſtates, according to the Dictum de Kenil- 


worth; but on Henry's refuſal of compliance, he 


. retired to his own eſtate on the frontiers of Wales, 


engaged in a treaty with Llewellin, and ſome noble- 
men in the adjacent parts, and ſent promiſe of aſſiſt- 
ance to the revolters of Ely. 

The court, offended by his abſence and_ military 
preparations, ſent meſſengers to demand the cauſe 
of his non-attendance. 
and ſubmiſſion, aſſured the meſfengers, that he 
would never carry arms againſt the king or his, 


ſon, but in his own defence; and that the levies he 


was raiſing were deſtined againſt his enemy Morti- 
mer. This anſwer appeaſed the king and parlia- 
ment, who granted a ſubſidy for carrying on the 
war againſt the malecontents; and at the ſame 
time the legate importuned the clergy to grant the 
ſame aid to his holineſs; but the prelates juſtly diſ- 
dained ſo unreaſonable a demand. 

As ſoon as the ſeſſion broke up, 
enry took the field with his troops, 
and advancing into Cambridgeſhire, ſummoned the 
rebels of Ely to ſurrender ; but relying on their 
own valour, and the. advantage of their ſituation, 
they deſpiſed his menaces, and made ſo gallant a 
defence that his courage abated, and he deter- 
mined to wait the arrival of prince Edward, who 
was then abſent on an expedition againſt John de 
Veſci, a northern baron, who had ſeized the caſtle of 
Alnwick, which the prince, at length, obliged him to 
ſurrender. 

Glouceſter in the mean time put himſelf in 
motion, with the forces he had raiſed on his own 
eſtate, and in the principality of Wales, and 
marched with ſuch expedition, that he reached the 
neighbourhood of London, before the inhabitants 
had the leaſt intimation of his deſign. The ma- 
giſtrates, with the advice of the legate, afforded 
him admittance; and he remained quiet, till 
d'Ayville, arriving with a party of rebels from the 
north, and Robert de Willoughby with another 
from the Iſle of Ely, the draw-bridge was ordered 
to be drawn up, and the gates to be guarded for 
the defence of- the citizens. But the earl, having 
found means to ſecure the intereſt of the greater 


A. D. 1267. H 


Glouceſter, with reſpect - 


leſtine. 


part of the inhabitants, ſeized the gates, ang 
gave admittance to the troops of the male. 
tents. 

The populace then choſe a new ſet of magiſtrate, 
bulwarks and barbicans were erected: between th. 
Tover and the city, and Glouceſter ſummoned the 
legate to ſurrender that fortreſs. At firſt he ade 


Con- 


on the defenſive; but at length all communicz. 


tion being cut off, and the garriſon conſequent . 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, he pronounced: 
general anethema on thoſe who diſturbed the publi 
tranquillity, and laid an interdict on the churchs 
of London. 

The ſeverity was ineffectual; and the legate, q 
receiving intelligence that the earl was prepar; 
for a formal ſiege, ſurrendered at difcretiqn 
Glouceſter, having thus made himſelf maſter g 
the Tower, publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring he 
had taken up arms to prove equitable terms to the 
revolters, and that he ſhould not lay them down 
till he had compelled both the king and prince 
Edward to perform the engagements which they had 
hitherto neglected. ; | 

The king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, di. 
patched orders to his ſon to join him without 
delay; and this being effected, they advanced and 
took poſt at Stratford, within three miles cf 
London. The earl of Glouceftcr, who vain 


{| flattered himſelf that the whole nation would 


flock to his ſtandard, was not a little ſurprized, 
when he found an almoſt general reſort to the 
king's army. 

In order to extricate himſelf from the danger 
which he was involved, he had recourſe to the 

ood offices of the king of the Romans, and lo 

hilip Baſſet, by whoſe mediation he obtained 
pardon for having taken up arms againſt his 
ſovereign. The ear then ſolicited and obtained 
the royal clemency m behalf. of his friends and the 
city of London; but with regard to the rebels d 
Ely, the king was inexorable. 

England now enjoyed tranquillity ; A. D. 1260 
but foreign frenzy ſucceeded civil * 
commotion. A parliament was convoked # 
Northampton, in which the legate Ottoboni de- 
clared the popes reſolution of publiſhing a crulade 
throughout Chriſtendom ; at the ſame time er 
horted the Engliſh to aſſiſt in an expedition tending 
ta the honour of God, and the advantage of tk 
church. 

His exhortation ſucceeded ; prince Edward, nd 
his couſin Henry, received the croſs from ti 
hands of the legate, and their example was follones 
by the earls of Glouceſter, Warrenne, Warvis, 
and Pembroke; above an hundred and tre! 
knights, and an infinite number of inferior quit 
But the royal coffers being exhauſted, a tally 
was laid on all cities, boroughs, and towns ini 


dominions; and Henry, to confirm the public 


tranquillity, ſummoned a parliament to meet! 
Marlborough, where a body of laws was enacted 
and diſtinguiſhed by the title of, the Statute 


Marlborough. 


Charles, count of Anjou, had by A. D. 1h 
this time acquired poſſeſſion of te 
Sicilian throne, by a victory obtained over yo 
Conradin, whom he cruelly put to deati; and 
the king of Tunis had paid an annual tribute! 
the emperor Frederic II. Charles claimed that Ig“ 
as king of the Two Sicilies, and according 
manded this tribute; but the Mahometan pri 
rejecting his propoſal with diſdain, he applied 
his brother Lewis, perſuading him to invade “ 
dominions ; alledging, that an expedition Ws, 
the Saracens of Baitbary would be as acc 
to God, as a new cruſade againſt thoſe 0! 


: OS fl 
Lewis, whoſe ſuperſtitious zeal overcame ©. 
ſuggell 
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jon of reaſon and common ſenſe,' agreed to 
9 re troops of his brother Charles in making a 
dend on the eoaſt of Africa; and being deſirous 
gc N 


f engaging prince Edward in the ſame enterprize, 


ne ited him to his court, where he F6mmunicated 
be  Jefign, and ſecured the prince's afſociation, by a 
ed ok of thirty thouſand marks ; in conſequence of 


; adiuſted the particulars of the under 
8 Pxed their depart re for 'the month 
K Arjruſt the enſheng year. About this period the 
* of the Romans, Who had lately married 
ir de Falquemort, niece to Conrade, arch- 
op of Cologne, à lady celebrated for her 
auties, both mental and perſonal, preſented her 
ps ter, Henry tranſlated the relicts of the 
onſeſſor into a new ſhrine of ineſtimable value, 


ely rebuilt. Prince Edward, in the mean time, 


is wholly occupied in making pre; arations for 
= s departure. 5 i , n ll 
y had The parliament, which was aſſembled on this 


caſion, granted a twentieth of the moveables of 
e laity; a tenth of the eccleſiaſtical revenues; 
d all the debts of the Jews, not aſſigned to 
iſtians. ' 1 ; | 

The carl of Glouceſter, diffident of the ſincerity 
Edward's reconciliation; refufed to take his ſeat 
parliament; nor did he feem inclined to perform | 
ö vow of pilgrimage? Edward; fearful of leaving 
ind him ſo powerfulrand ambitious a nobleman, | 
remptorily inſiſted on his attending him to Pa- 
tine; and the earl as peremptorily refuſed to 
dect himſelf to any reſtriction, with regard to 


di. 
thou 
d and 
es o 
vainh 
would 
prized, 
to the 


nge r 
to the 


1d lord time and manner of performing his vow. | 
btained 71 But this diſpute was happily com- 
* 1270. promiſed, by the interpoſition of the | 
tain 


g of the Romans, to whoſe arbitration' both 
and the ties ſubmitted. © He ' accordingly determined, 
rebels t the earl ſhould accompany prince Edward to 
Holy Land, unlefs prevented by ſickneſs or 
). 1268, e neceſſary avocation ; that if on his arrival he 


d join the prince with his followers, he ſhould |, 
oked 2 ive eight thouſand marks, and .a ſhip for his 
_ age; but, ſhould he chuſe to act by himſelf, 

a C 


* ſhould be reduced to two thouſand marks, 
| | be obliged to give ſecurity for applying it to 
n tending Gi uy of the 2 0 

e alſo obliged himſelf by a bond, in the pe- 
of twenty thouſand marks, to keep the peace 
England, provided he was prevented from ful- 
g his vow; and agreed to deliver his caſtles 
unbridge and Henley into the hands of the 
p of the Romans, by way of ſecurity, till advice 
ved of his landing in Paleſtine, when they were 
ſurrendered to his commiſſioners. 
order to ſecure the public peace, all the caſtles 
portance were committed to the care of go- 
ors, on whoſe fidelity the prince could depend. 
ert, earl Ferrers, was ſet at liberty, and reſtored 
he poſſeſſions. of his eſtate, upon giving ſecu- 
for the payment of fifty- thouſand pounds to | 
e Edmund, to whom it had been granted, when 
6 firſt forfeited by Robert's rebellion. 


he king had indulged prince Edward with _ 


s follovel 
Warvi6, 
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Statutes 6 


\. D. 10 


over wy t of the Tower, and all his rights in the city | 
ati; vet ndon, together with the duties on merchan- 
1 tri 7 p which he farmed to a company, of Italian 
ed m_ \ ants, and exacted ſome. illegal cuſtoms from 
ording * nens, whom he ſtill hated for their attach- 
metan Þ ir to the barons, and the inſult they had offered 
8 app 5 us mother. Nevertheleſs, at the: inſtance of 
> 102 in 6 Edward he granted them a new charter, 
ition 00 Al their antient rights and privileges were 
a8 9 A rag and the citizens, as a teſtimany, of their 
thoſe 1 e for To ſignal a favour, preſented. him with 
"ne off - of five hundred marks, towards defraying 
rc ſuggel . Ty of the cruſade, C3 i hos enen, 08 | 


The nation now enjoying an uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, a parliament was ſummoned at Wincheſter, 
where the king, who had likewiſe taken the croſs; 
delivered it to prince Edward, had aſſigned to him 
the whole produce of the fubſidy lately granted 
tor the expedition. The guardianſtip of Edward's 
ſon was committed to Richard, king of the Ro- 
mans; and the cuſtody of his lands to Walter 
Giffard, archbiſhop: of Tork, Philip Baſſet, Roger 
de Mortimer, and Robert Wallerand. | | 

Having taken every neceſſary precaution, Ed- 
ward ſet out for France, with his princeſs, his 


couſin Henry, William de Valence, Thomas de 


Clare, Roger de Clifford, and ſeveral other noble- 
men. Lewis had already landed near Tunis with 
an army of. ſixty couſand men, and taken the 
caſtle of Carthage; but deferred the ſiege of the 


«ed in the abbey of Weſtminſter, which he had | capital till the -arrival of; his brother Charles, king 
1 of Sicily, horn we. did not live to receive ;- for he 


died of the flux, in the arms of his ſon Philip the 
Hardy, who attended him in this expedition. 


1 Charles landed immediately after his deceaſe; and 


having routed the Tunians in ſeveral encounters, 


| compelled thein king to ſubmit to whatever terms 


he might impoſe.) oo 1G wa 2 

Edward, hearing of. the king's death, . reſumed 
his firſt deſign of proceeding directly to Paleſtine ; 
but being importuned by: Philip to join him in 
Africa, he ſailed thither, and arrived at Tunis after 
the treaty was ſigned. This wanbeing finiſhed, and 
the ſeaſon advanced; he determined to winter in 
Sicily; but ſent back his couſin Henry to ma- 
nage the affairs of Gaſcony in his abſence, who 


did not live to reach that province, being aſſaſ- 


ſinated in the church of the Franciſcans at Rome 
by Simon and Guy de Montford, ſons to the late 
earl Leiceſter, 30! e u 0 11 
Henry, now. aged and infirm, 
avoided, as much as poſſible, the A. P. 1271. 
toils of government. About this time a diſpute 


aroſe between the inhabitants and monks of Nor- 


wich concerning their privileges; when the popu- 
lace attacked the. monaſtery, ſet: fire to the gates, 


burned an adjoining pariſh church, together with 


the. almonry, priory, refectory, dormitory, and all 
the buildings in the outer court; then forcing the 
convent, murdered ſeveral monks in the cloiſters, 


inſulted and impriſoned the reſt,” carried” off the 


conſecrated veſſels, the church treaſure, veſt ments, 
books, and all the movcables -that eſcaped the 
flames. : ; 

The king ſummoned a parliament 
at St. Rds to concert mea- A. D. 1272. 
ſures for. puniſhing the authors of this maſſacre, 
who were already excommunicated by the biſhop 
of Norwich ; and Henry, with the advice of his 
prelates and nobility went thither, and deprived 
the city of its liberties. | 

This year died Richard, king of the Romans, 
who made a conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of 
this reign. . He was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund, 
as carl of Cornwal, who married Margaret, ſiſter 


to the earl of Glouceſter. By this match he 


ſtrengthened his family | intereſt ;, and the flouriſh- 
ing condition in which his father left his eſtates and 
caſtles, rendered him a very powerful ſubject. 
Henry ſuſtained great loſs by, the death of his 
brother Richard, who had aſſiſted him with his 
advice in, all his emergencies, and. contributed; to 
the ſupport of his authority. His . death muſt 
therefore have affected Henry, and co-operated 
with his other diſtemper ; which increaſing daily, 
he ordered himſelf to be moved, by eaſy journies 
to Weſtminſter, where, finding his end approach- 
ing, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, and inſiſted 
.on his taking an oath. to preſerve the peace of the 
kingdom, and exert his endeavours in ſupporting 
the intereſt of his ſon Edward, : 
TS - "Wn 
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Then taking a ſolemn farewel of his chief nobi- 


lity, he departed this life on the twentieth of No- 
vember, in the fixty-ſixth year of his age, and 
fifty-ſeventh of his reign. His body, at his own 


requeſt, was interred near the ſhrine of Edward the 
Confeſſor in Weſtminſter abbey, where his tomb, 
with his ſtatue in braſs, is ſtilFto be ſeen. 

By his queen, Eleanor of Provence, he had nine 
children, five of whom died in their infancy, but 
four of them ſurvived him ; namely, Edward, who 
ſucceeded him on the throne; Edmund, earl of Lan- 
caſter; Margaret, married to Alexander III. king 
of Scots; and Beatrix, wife to John de Dreux, duke 
of Prittany. - | 


character of king Henry III. 
With reſpect to his perſon it was of the middle 


ſtature, ſtrong and compact; and the lid of one of | 


paſſions ; fickle, capricious, and violent in his | 


his eyes hung. over in ſo extraordinary a manner, 
. that part of the ball was concealed, The moſt 
ſtriking outlines of his character were mean abi- 
lities, productive of an incapacity for government ; 
hence he became as much a priſoner in the hands 
of his own favourites, as when detained a captive 
in the hands of his enemies. He was a flave to his 


temper. To which cauſes ought to be aſcribed, 
rather than to his arbitrary principles, all the diſ- 
turbances that happened in his reign ; and from 
theſe ſources aroſe: his attachment to foreign fa- 
vourites ; his negligence in 1 his pro- 
miſes; his paſſive ſubmiſſion to the arbitrary will 
of his miniſters + his abject ſlavery to the court of 
Rome ; his little courage, and leſs conduct; with 
that eaſy ſimplicity, adapted to a private ſtation, 
which continually induced him, for a preſent gra- 
tification, or a little preſent eaſe, to ſacrifice the 
more ſolid advantages ariſing from the truſt and 
confidence of his people. Greedy of money, but 
profuſe in his expences, he was ually em- 
ployed in paging fas ſubjects, or laviſhing his 
wealth upon worthleſs rginions. Inſtead of ac- 
commodating himſelf to the embarraſſed ſituation 
in which he found his revenue had been left by 


Returns from Paleſline, where he had 
with great 
cron of 


tains a bull from the pope, to abſolve bim 


Same without compulſion— Difputes between him and France referred to the ' 
again revolt—They are again ſubdued, and Wallace ſuffers as a traitor —A third attempt of the Scots ii n 
ir liberty under Robert Bruce, who is put to flight—Death, family, and character of Edward. 


DWARD, ſurnamed Long- 
A. P. 1272. E. ſhanks, at the time of his 
ther's death, was engaged in the holy wars. The 
Saracens were preparing to befiege the city of 
Acon in Paleſtine, when the prince arrived to the 
relief of the place ; and purſuing the enemy, ob- 
tained ſeveral ſplendid, though not deciſive victo- 
ries over them. The rapid ſucceſs of his arms at 
length ſtruck the infidels with terror, and deter- 
mined them to attempt the deſtruction of an in- 
trepid warrior, againſt whom they deſpaired of 
maintaining a ſucceſsful oppoſition in the field. 


One of the followers of the Old Man of the Moun- |] 


tain, who were then called Aſſaſſins, having pro- 


| 


— 
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cured admittance to the prince, under colour of 


| 
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his pleaſure, by giving him unbounded ſupplies 


ſeated upon a throne. 


—— 


ed ſeveral important aftions—On his arrival in England is mu 
p—Hes firſt acts of civil povernment—His military exploits, whereby Wales is ſubjefed i 
land Is umpire between Bruce and Baliol, two competitors for the crown of Scotland, and dai 
in favour of the latter — Reduces Scotland to the form of an Engliſh province—Engages in a war with im, 
and afterwards with Scotland— Raiſes money by ſeveral illegal means Is forced to ſign. the two charteri=# 
his oath to obſerve them ; and afterwards finally eflabliſis & 


] 


— 


the military expeditions of his uncle, the gig, 
tions of his father, and the uſurpation 9 
barons, he was tempted to levy money by i 8 
exactions, which, without enriching himſelf 0 
guſted the le nation. If he bad few ey 
virtues, he alſo few perſonal vices. Add. 
to no kinds of debauchery, we hear of neither hy 
amours nor acts of intemperance. Gentle 
merciful in his diſpoſition, he was never * 
any act of cruelty; but 3 himſelf vis 
niſhing the rebels in their effects, when hen 
ve deluged the ſcaffold with their blood. 
was of ſo eaſy à diſpoſition, as to be 4 
Ene by thoſe about his perſon. An 2 
ondneſs for his flatterers and friends, recludi 
an affection for his people, whom he — 10 
deſpiſe, as if they were only made to contribute n 


— 


— 


thus making his arbitrary will, or rather tha g 
his miniſters, the rule of his actions; which ſprea 
a general diſcontent among his ſubjects, and «, 
couraged their leaders, from different motive, u 
riſe in defence of thoſe privileges they derived 
from their anceſtors. However, one truth may be 
drawn by way of inference, which ought ever u. 
be thankfully acknowledged as a divine mercy 
every Engliſh Proteſtant, that the people of thy 
country have derived the moſt valuable bleſſing 
from their weakeſt ſovereigns. The envied libe. 
ties we now enjoy, are owing chiefly to the gy 
rious ſtruggles of our fore-fathers in this and ſone 
ſucceeding 2 The devotion of Henry Ill 
has been highly extolled by ſome writers; 
what good ground we do not pretend to {i 
Being once engaged in a diſpute with Levis d 
France, concerning the 8 between ſermox 
and maſſes, he: replied, in anſwer to what wa 
urged in favour of the former, I had rather hae 
one hour's converſation with a friend, than hex 
twenty. elaborate difcourſes pronounced in hi 
praiſe.” We ſhall finiſh this picture with d- 
ſerving, that his ſlender talents and natural 
penſities would have ſecured him that happineſs i 
a lower ſtation, of which they deprived him v 


II. 


* | ; 


—The Scots, beaded by Walt 


carrying on a negociation, he took an cpp, 
nity when no one was in the room but Edward ut 
himſelf, to aim a dagger at his breaſt. Edu 
however, warded off the blow, though in ſo alt 
he was wounded in the arm; and Perce 

infidel about making a ſecond attempt, he 
him ſo forcibly 4 is foot that * threw ba 
the nd; and then wreſting the dagge! lf. 

hand, he inſtantly plu ed i in the babe 
heart. But the wound Edward had received * * 
exhibited alarming ſymptoms, it having been f 

by a poiſoned weapon. The prince made | 
and waited the approach of death with a de 

compoſure truly heroic. But an Engliſh ſuy® 


who attended him, upon the appearance 2 
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| e than a fortnight. 
_ ity after his recovery, Edward, convinced 


ſe, with any hopes of ſucceſs, the nu- 
. por: of the Saracens, liſtened to the 
offers of peace tendered him by the ſultan of Baby- 
Ion, with whom he concluded a peace for ten 
cars, ten months, and ten days. After having 
ligned this treaty, he embarked the remains of his 
ile army and paſſed over to Sicily. Here he 
received the news of his father's death. 
ſorrow he expreſſed on that occaſion, demonſtrated 
at once his tenderneſs and filial affection. Advice 
arrived a few days after of the death of his infant 
ſon, who died at Acon, in Paleſtine. This loſs, 
however, affected him much leſs than the former; 
and the king of Sicily expreſſing a ſurprize at this 
difference of ſentiment, Edward told him, that the 
loſs of a ſon he might hope to repair, but that of a 
father was irreparable. 

The Engliſh nobility, in the mean time, imme- 
diately on the death of Henry, apprehending 
danger from delay, repaired to the high altar at 
Weſtminſter, where they ſwore allegiance to prince 
Edward ; and then ſummoned a parliament to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of the kingdom. The . 
ment was veſted in the hands of Walter Giffard, 
archbiſhop of York ; the earl of Cornwal, ſon of 
Richard, king of the Romans; and Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Gloyceſter. Theſe guardians of the 
realm entered upon their high office, without being 
diturbed with oppoſition from the people, or 
faction among themſelves. The military genius 
of Edward, his ſucceſs in ſubduing the inſurgents, 
his moderation in ſettling the kingdom, had pro- 
ured him great eſteem, blended with affection? 
zmong all orders of men. The higheſt opinion 
xasentertained of his merit; and all ranks among the 


people wiſhed carneſtly to ſee him on the throne of 
his fathers. | 


-D. 1273- to the memory of his much lamented 
parent, Edward ſet out for land; and paſſing 
rough Chalons in Burgundy, he was invited by 
he prince of that country to ſhew his dexterity at 
tournament he was then preparing to celebrate. 
dward, who excelled in thoſe martial exerciſes, 
vid not decline the opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
um.clf in that great aſſembly of nobles. Bur the 
ngagement became a ſerious affair. Edward ſig- 
led his courage and addreſs in arms. The 
lory he acquired excited envy. Foiled in wy 
tempt, the French knights were. exaſperated, 
nd made a furious attack upon the Engliſh. 
The French were, however, repulſed ; yet not with- 
ut a conſiderable effuſion of blood. This ren- 
ounter obtained the name of the Little Battle of 
-alons. From Chalons, Edward proceeded to 
als, where he did homage to Philip for the do- 
Punions he held in France. From thence he 
arched to Guienne, and reſtored tranquility to 
Pat province, which had for ſome time been in 


onfulion, 
Having ſettled all affairs on the 
continent, he paſſed over into Eng- 
nd, where he was red with the moſt joyful 
Clamations by his ſubjects, and ſolemnly crowned 
th a ſplendid magnificence at Weſtminſter on 
© nineteenth of Auguſt, by Robert, 'archbiſhop of 
nterbury, in the preſence of Alexander III. king 


— the duke of Brittany, and all the Eng- 
rs. 


Edward began his reign, with correcting thoſe 


lorders which his father's looſe adminiſtration had 


. D. 1274. 


that it would be impoſſible with his handful of 


Having paid the tribute of grief 
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ſolved to diminiſh the power of the great, and to 
give protection to the inferior orders of the ſtate, 
by an exact diſtribution of juſtice, and a rigid exe- 
cution of the laws. He cauſed ſeveral uſeful ſta- 
tutes to be enacted, in a parliament held at Weft- 
minſter. He made ſtrict enquiries into the conduct 
of all the judges, and inferior magiſtrates, and diſ- 
placed ſuch as were negligent or corrupt. Thus 
introducing juſtice and order in the room of oppreſ- 
ſion and violence. The adulteration of the coin 
was one of the various diſorders to which the nation 
was ſubject, and the imputation of this crime fell 
upon the Jews ; two hundred and eighty of whom 
were hanged in London alone, beſides thoſe who 
ſuffered in the other parts of the kingdom. By 
bribing the king's council in the latter end of the 
late reign, the ; tk had been admitted to almoſt all 
the privileges of denizens. They purchaſed houſes, 
lands, and manors. Theſe, with the goods of great 
numbers of them were confiſcated and ſold. To 

revent its being ſuſpected, that the guilt of the 
— chiefly conſiſted in their wealth, the 
king ordered a moiety of the money thus raiſed, 
to be diſtributed among ſuch as were willing to be 
converted to Chriſtianity ; but very few of them 
were induced by this golden bribe to ſacrifice the 
religion of their fathers. Some time after, Ed- 
ward, prompted by rapacity, reſolved to free the 
land entirely of that hated race, and with one graſp 
to ſeize all that belonged to them. He left them 
only money ſufficient to bear their expences into 
foreign countries : but the inhabitants of the cinque 
ports, filled with the avidity of their ſovereign, robbed 
them of this ſmall pittance, and even threw many 
of them into the ſea: a crime for which the king, 
who would be the ſole plunderer in his dominion, 
inflicted on them a capital puniſhment. It is ſaid, 
that no leſs than fifteen thouſand Jews were at this 
time ſtripped of their effects and baniſhed. The 
extreme exigences of the ſtate, in conjunction with 
the poverty of the crown, was probably the cauſe of 
this egregious tyranny exerciſed againſt the Jews. 
An evil which Edward alſo endeavoured to remove 
by more honourable expedients. He introduced a 
ſtrict frugality in the management of his revenue: 
he prevailed on his parliament to grant him. a fif- 
teenth of all moveables: he obtained from the 
pope a grant of the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues for three years; he engaged the merchants 
to conſent to a perpetual tax of half a mark on 
every three hundred ſkins : he likewiſe iſſued com- 
miſſions to ſearch into all encroachments on the 
royal demeſne. The commiſſioners, in the execu- 
tion of their office, began to carry matters too far 
againſt the barons, by calling in queſtion titles to 
. which for ſeveral generations had de- 
ſcended from father to ſon. rl Warrenne, a no- 
bleman who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the royal 
cauſe during the late reign, being deſired to ſhew 
his title deeds, he drew his ſword, ſaying, that 
William the Baſtard had not” conquered the king- 
dom for himſelf alone : that his anceſtor was a joint 
adventurer in the enterprize, and he was reſolved 
to maintain what had from that time remained un- 
| queſtioned in his family. The king, ſenſible of the 
3 of proceeding too far, very om e- 
ſiſted from making any further enquiries of that 
nature. 

Edward now undertook an enter- 
prize more ſuited to his active dif A. D. 1276. 
ſition. Llewellin, prince of Wales, had, during the 
late reign, employed every expedient to promote 
the ſuceeſs of the barons. Being at preſent cloſely 
connected with the Montford family, he refuſed to 
repair to the court of Edward and to pay him ho- 
mage. The haughty ſpirit of the Engliſh monarch 
could not brook ſuch an inſult, and he determined 


W's into all parts of the kingdom, He re- | 


to reduce to obedience this refragory vaſſal. 
; Llewellin 
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Elewellin kept up a ſecret correſpondence with his 
former friends, and in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt 
with them, paid his addreſſes to Eleanor, a daughter 
to the late earl of Leiceſter. The young lady, 
who was at France, where ſhe had taken refuge on 
the death of her father, embarked for Wales, under 
the care of her brother Aumeri ; but being detained 
in her pallage near the iſles of Sicily, the betrothed- 
prince vas ſent to the court of Edward, where ſhe 
; as detained a priſoner of ſtate; but her brother 
vas committed to Corf-caſtle. Soon after deputies 
arrived from Llewellin, offering to ranſom the 
princeſs, whom he aſſerted to be detained in viola- 
tion of the law of nations. But Edward refuſed to 
fet Eleanor at liberty, unleſs Llewellin would en- 


gage to make reparation for all devaſtations com- | 


mitted by him on the, coaſt of land, and reſtore 
all the caſtles he had taken. lewellin refuſed 
the conditions, and hoſtilities 'immediately com- 
menced between them; but the operations of the 


firſt campaign were of little conſequence, neither 


Edward nor Llewellin heading their troops in 
perfon.. 


A. D. 1 277. 


there was no proportion between the forces of Ed- 
ward and thoſe of the Welch, the latter retired to 
thoſe inacceſſible mountains, which had hitherto, 
during many ages, defended his predeceſſors againſt 
all the attempts of the Saxon and Norman con- 
querors; and he accordingly retreated to the hills 


of Snowden, determined to defend himſelf to the | 


laſt extremity. But Edward, equally cautious as 
brave, entering by the North with a formidable 
army, penetrated into the heart of the country ; and 
having carefully explored every road in his rout, 
-and ſecured every paſs, approached the Welch 
army in its laſt retreat. ſtitute of magazines, 
cooped up in a narrow corner, both they and their 
cattle were expoſed to all the horrid attacks of fa- 


mine; and Llewellin, without being able to make 


one effort for his independence, was at laſt obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, and receive the terms 
impoſed on him by the victor, He bound himſelf 
to pay fifty thouſand pounds as' a compenſation 
for damages; to do homage to the crown of Eng- 
land, in which all the barons of Wales, except four 


near Snowden, were to join; to relinquiſh the 


country between Cheſhire and the river Conway; 
to ſettle on his brother Roderic a thouſand marks a 
year, and five hundred on David ; and to deliver 
ten hoſtages for ſecurity of his future ſubmiſſion. 
On Llewellin's performing the other articles, Ed- 
ward remitted the payment of the fifty thouſand 
pounds, which, from the poverty of the country, 
he was probably unable to raiſe. Complaints how- 
ever ſoon aroſe on the ſide of the vanquiſhed ; their 
conquerors, inſolent on obtaining ſo eaſy a victory, 
oppreſſed the inhabitants of the diſtricts that were 
yielded to them: the lords of the Marches com- 
mitted with impunity all kinds of violence on their 
Welch neighbours ; new and ſevere terms were im- 
ſed on Llewellin; and Edward, when that prince 
attended him at Worceſter, exacted a promiſe, that 
he ſhould retain no perſon in his principality who 
might be diſagreeable to the Engliſh monarch: be- 
ſides theſe, other inſults were offered both to the 
Welch and their prince, which raiſed their indigna- 
tion, and made them determine rather to encounter 
every danger, than to ſubmit to ſuch oppreſſions. 
David alſo, Llewellin's brother, perceiving the ab- 
ject· ſtate to which his. country was reduced, made 
peace with his brother, and promiſed to concur 
' with him in defending the public liberty. Exaſpe- 
rated at the unjuſt treatment of their haughty vic- 
tors, the Welch flew to arms, and Edward, not 
* diſpleaſed with an opportunity of rendering his 
- conqueſt abſolute, ſummoned all his military tenants, 


Summer no ſooner approached than 
Edward led his army into Wales. As 


[| 


1 
1 


other language. 


" | r 
and advanced into Wales with an army mu 
powerful to allow them any bnd 2 
victory. g 

The Welch at firſt, from the ſituation of thei 


| country, gained ſome advantages over Luke de 


Tony, one of Edward's captains, who with a 0 
tachment had paſſed the 'Menaw ; but ſoon alte 
Llewellin had the misfortune to be ſurprized h, 
Mortimer, when a battle enſuing he was flain, vis 
two thouſand of his men. His head, together with 
the news of the victory, were ſent to the K 
We could wiſh. for the credit of the Engliſh to on; 
recording, that Edward ordered the head to be fe 
to London, where, with all the brutiſh inſolence q 
national rancour, it was. conveyed as a pageay 
through the ſtreets, and at laſt crowned with a ily 
circle, in contempt of a prophetical tradition, which 
ſaid, that Llewellin's head ſhould ride down Cheap. 
ſide, encircled with a filver diadem. It was ney 
placed upon a pillory, from whence it was conve;ey 
to the Tower of London, crowned with Ivy, in g. 
dicule of the prophecy, which ſaid, that Lleyelln 
ſhould wear the crown of Brute. 
David, who ſucceeded him in the A 
principality, was never able to collect D. 124, 
an army ſufficient to face the Engliſh: he wy 
chaſed from mountain to mountain; hunted fron 


one retreat to another; obliged to uſe various di. 


guiſes in order to conceal himſelf; and was at |;f 


diſcoyered in his lurking place, having been be. 


trayed by ſome of his domeſticks. About the cad 
of the ſummer he was brought priſoner to Rothland. 
caſtle, where the Engliſh monarch then reſided. 
Upon this occaſion Edward behaved with a crucly 
that has ſtained his character. He ſent him ty 
Shrewſbury in chains, brought him to trial befor 
the peers of — — cauſed this ſovereign 
prince, for defending by arms his own heredity 
authority, and the liberty of his country, to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor. 
After this unjuſtifiable execution, the Wed 
made no farther efforts to ſypport the fallen ſtated 
their liberty. The nobility delivered up thei 
caſtles, and the whole country was annexed to th 
crown of England. It is glorious for the memoris 
of this brave people, that after ſo Jong a ſtragęt 
for freedom, they fell into dependence indeed, bu 
not into ſlavery, and that their dependence bean 
rather the appearance of union with friends equaly 
tenacious of freedom with themſelves, Edu 
now having ſettled. the government of Walcs, d. 
vided part of its lands among his barons. te 
ſent Rhees ap Vaughn, who had ſurrendered, a pt 
ſoner to the Tower; and built two caſtles, ones 
Aberconway, and another at Caernarvon. In ori 
to reconcile the Welch to his government, he kl 
his queen, when near her time in the caſtle of C. 
narvon, where ſhe was delivered. Upon ud 
event, having aſſembled the Welch, he promiſes 


give them a prince of unexceptional characte!; ! 


Welchman by birth, and one who could ſpeak ® 
Having teſtified their joy 
loud acclamations, the infant was produced, i 
inveſted in preſence of the people with the pie 
pality of Wales. Edward's: eldeſt fon, Alfonk 
dying ſoon after, the infant, prince Edward, been 
heir to the crown of England, and from this 
Wales gave a title to the eldeſt ſon of the bits 
monarchs. 5 
Thetranquillity of the whole kingdom, P. 118 
after the ſettlement of Wales, being 
firmly eſtabliſhed, Edward paſſed over to the our 
nent, in order to make peace between Alphonlo, - 
of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who had lateh wo 
ceeded his father, Philip the Hardy, in the Po 
fion of the crown of France. He continued ® 


| about three years, and during the greater palt a 
time was employed in ſettling this intricate "9 


133 
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—— 


i ich was at laſt happily terminated by the 
vr ys Engliſh — "whoſe virtues were 
5 — in every part Europe. On his return to 
uy ad, he found ON, dur his abſence many 
= had prevailed Irom the 7 agg of the 
— s In order to remedy thoſe abuſes, the king 
. 3 a parliament, and brought them to a 
rr Two only were found innocent. The proofs 
er the reſt were ſo clear, that they were all de- 


e hundred thouſand marks. The two judges, 
a were found on the ſtricteſt examination inno- 
0 were John de Martingham, and Elias de 
Bokingham, both clergymen. While Edward was 
thus employed in ay aa the diſorders that had 
rept into the ſtate, he loſt his beloved queen Elea- 


< or. the fond partner of all his diſtreſſes in Paleſ- 
p- ne. She ied at Hodeſby, in Lincolnſhire, on 
- he twenty-ninth of November, leaving the king 
75 werwhelmed with the moſt poignant ſorrow. Her 


mains were carried to Weſtminſter, and interred 
ith great funcral pomp. At every place where 
er body reſted, and where dirges were ſung for her 
ul, Edward cauſed ſtone croſſes, on which her 
ms were engraven, to be erected to her memory. 
> me of theſe have remained to this day, but greatly 


ed. 
25 As the affairs of Scotland form a 


. D. 1290. very intereſting part in the tranſactions 
f this and ſome — reigns, it will be neceſ- 
ry here to give a conciſe account of the ſtate of 
at kingdom ax this period. | 

Alexander III. who had married the ſiſter of Ed- 
rd, died in 1286, by a fall from his horſe, at King- 
m, without leaving any male iſſue, or any other 
ſcendant than Margaret, daughter of Eric, * of 
forway, married to Margaret daughter of Alex- 
der, king of Scotland. This princeſs, who was 
unmonly called the maid of Norway, though a 
nale, an infant, and a foreigner, had through her 
ndfather's care, been acknowledged ſucceſſor by 


* e ſtates of Scotland; and on the death of Alexander, 
>. the e ſteps which had been previouſly taken appeared ſo 
1 ſt and prudent, that ſhe was acknowledged queen 


Scotland, without any of thoſe diſorders in the 
ngdom, that might naturally have been appre- 
nded to enſue, Andrew's 


e ban N The biſhops of St. 

equal 4 Glaſgow, the earls of Fife and Buchag, and 
van mes, ſteward of Scotland, who were appointed 
tes, & r guardians, entered peaceably on the adminiſtra- 
he dn; and the infant princeſs, under the protection 


Eduard. her great uncle, and Eric her father, 


, . o exerted themſelves on this occaſion, was firmly 
In ord ted on the throne of Scotland. This event 
he k med of the utmoſt importance to Edward, who 
of (at lit upon it a project of uniting in his ſon, the 
\ hid ole iſland into one monarchy. To promote this 
miſed u at end, he intended a marriage between Marga- 
ater; 1 and the prince of Wales, his eldeſt ſon. The 
ak a ndſhip which had for ſome years prevailed be- 
joy vi en the two nations, greatly facilitated this 
ed, u me, which appeared ſo favourable to the gran- 
e pri. r and happineſs of both kingdoms; an the 
 Alfonk & of Scotland readily conſented, that their 
| becen ng queen ſhould be educated in Edward's court. 
this ti ous however of the liberty and independency 


their country, they took care, before they threw 
ſelves into the arms of ſo powerful a monarch, 
ſtipulate the following conditions. 
That the Scots fall enjoy all their privileges 
umnmunities, both ecclefiaſtical and civil; ſaving 
rights of the king of England, or any other per- 
on the Marches, or elſewhere. 

- That if Edward and Margaret ſhould die 
out ilfue of the body of Margaret, the kingdom 
ebert, intire, free, abſolute, and independent, 
"X*Xt immediate heir. | _ 
W by cale of the death of prince Edward, 


= 


* Brit 


+ 


©, and fined in large ſums to the amount of 


without iſſue of the body of Margaret, her majeſty's 
perſon ſhall be remitted in like manner free and in- 
dependent to Scotland. | | c 
4- That no perſon, either of the clergy or laity, 
' ſhall be compelled to go out of the kingdom, to aſk 
leave to elect, or preſent thoſe they have elected ; 
nor to do their homage, fealty, and ſervices ; nor to 
proſecute law ſuits ; nor in a word to perform any 
thing uſually done in Scotland, 24 
5. That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall have its 
chancellor, officers of ſtate, courts of judicature, as 
before; and that a new ſeal ſhall be made and kept 
by the chancellor; but with the ordinary arms of 


Scotland, and the name of none but the queen of 


Scotland engraved upon it. 

6. That all the papers, records, privileges, and 
other documents of the royal dignity of the crown 
and kingdom of Scotland, ſhall be lodged in ſome 
ſecure place within the kingdom, at the pleaſure of 
the nobility, whoſe ſeals ſhall be appended to them, 
and there kept, till either the queen ſhall return to 


her own kingdom, or ſhall have heirs to ſucceed 


her. | 
7+ That all parliaments, when called to treat of 

matters concerning the ſtate or inhabitants of Scot- 

land, ſhall be held within the limits of the kingdom, 

8. That no duties, taxes, levies of men, &c. ſhall 
be exacted in Scotland, but ſuch as being uſual in 
former times, ſhall conſiſt with the common intereſt 
and good of the nation. 

9. That the king of England ſhall oblige himſelf 
and his heirs, in a bond of one hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, payable to the church of Rome, 
and to be applied to the ſupport of the cruſades in 
the Holy Land, to make reſtitution of the kingdom 
in the caſcs aforeſaid; and that he ſhall conſent 
that the pope reſtrain him and his heirs, by- excom- 
municating them, and interdicting their kingdom, 
to both the above reſtrictions, — payment of the 
ſaid ſum of money, if he or they do not ſtand to 
the premiſes. 

10. That Edward at his own expence, ſhall pro- 
cure the pope to confirm theſe articles, within a 
year after the conſummation of the marriage; and 
alſo that within the ſame time, the bull of his holi- 
neſs ſhall be delivered to the eſtates of the kingdom 
of Scotland. l 

We cannot conceive, that two nations could have 
treated more on a — of equality, than Scotland 
and England maintained, during the whole courſe 
of this tranſaction; and notwithſtanding Edward 
gave his aſſent to the article, reſpecting the future 
independency of the Scottiſh crown, with “ a fav\ 
ing of his rights ;” this reſerve gave no alarm to 
the nobility of Scotland, becauſe thoſe rights hav- 
ing been hitherto little heard of, had occaſioned no 
diſturbance, and becauſe the Scots had ſo near a 
proſpect of ſeeing them entirely abſorbed in the 
right of their ſovereignty. 

The above articles having been ra- 8 
tified, the biſhop of Durham was ap- —x— 129. 
pointed the queen's lieutenant in Scotland; and the 
earl of Warrenne, with the dean of York, two 
Scottiſh commiſſioners, embarked for Norway. 
In their return with the young princeſs, they were 
unfortunately overtaken by a dreadful ſtorm, and 
driven into an Iſle of the Orkneys, where ſhe died. 
Thus were all the hopes formed on this coalition 
fruſtrated, and Scotland involved in all the cala- 


- mities that attend a diſputed ſucceſſion, 


The principal competitors for the Scottiſh crown 
"were Robert Bruce, and John Baliol, both de- 
ſcended in the female line from the brother of that 
William who had been taken priſoner by Henry II. 
Bruce was the ſon of one of the youngeſt daughters 
of the carl of Huntingdon, William's brother; and 
Baliol was the fon of Devergilda, the only daughter 
of the eldeſt. The former was therefore one degree 


"2. | * nearer 
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nearer the common ſtock ; but the latter had a pre- 
ferable title, according to the law of primogeniture. 


The Scots, who were at this time a groſs and 50 | 
c 


norant people, were little qualified to diſcuſs t 
claims of theſe competitors. The parliament was 
divided; and if they had determined the diſpute by a 
plurality of voices, the competitors were fo powerful, 
that there were little hopes of a ſubmiſſion to their 
deciſion ; the animoſities of the parties would in all 
probability have been heightened, and the nation 
plunged into all the horrors of a civil war. It was 
therefore reſolved to refer the conteſt to the king 
of England, who had already ſhewn himſelf an able 
and impartial arbitrator in contentions between 
different princes of Europe, and was ſufficiently 
werful to compel the unſucceſsful claimant to 
fubmit to his ſentence. The claimants were now 


reduced to three, John Baliol, Robert Bruce, and - 


John Haſtings ; and their contentions made way for 
the execution of Edward's deſigns ; who having his 
ambition fired, reſolved to lay hold of the preſent 
favourable opportunity of reviving the claims of 
the kings of England, to a feudal ſuperiority over 
4 imagining that if this pretenſion was once 
ſubmitted to, the abſolute ſovereignty of that king- 
dom would foon follow. Edward 2 to act 
with the moſt cautious circumſpection in this 
buſineſs. He had taken a previous reſolution, yet, 
with a ſpecies of conſummate policy and artifice, 
he directed that proper enquiries ſhould be made 
into the validity of each claim, which might enable 
him to form a judgment on the queſtion ; but to 
enforce his own proofs, he marched towards the 
borders of Scotland with a powerful army, and 
ſummoned the barons of that kingdom to meet him 
at Norham-caſtle, ſituated on the ſouthern banks of 
the Tweed. 

The barons were in the higheſt degree alarmed 
and diſguſted on receiving this ſummons, yet they 
did not think it would be prudent to diſpute the 
matter with a prince of 


where he produced what he called his proofs of his 
own claims, in preference to thoſe of any other of 
the candidates; which grounds of his pretended ſu- 
peniority, he had extracted from numerous records, 

ept in monaſteries down from the time of Edward 
the Elder. The Scotch parliament were ſo con- 
founded at a claim of which they had hitherto 
formed no idea, and which they conceived to be 
founded in manifeſt injuſtice, that they remained 
ſilent. Their ſilence the king interpreted into a 
conſent to the legality of his demand ; and having 
declared that he acted as ſovereign lord of Scot- 
land, he addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral compe- 
titors for the crown, demanding that they ſhould 
acknowledge his juſt claim. All the claimants 


over-awed by his preſence, and influenced by the 


fear of his power, behaved with the greateſt obſe- 
quiouſneſs. Robert Bruce was the firſt who recog- 
niſed his right of ſuperiority over Scotland, and 
the reſt, when required, made a like acknowledg- 
ment with ſeeming willingneſs, though Baliol was 
the laſt who gave his aſſent. This being done, Ed- 


ward gave orders, that Baliol, with thoſe who ad- 


hered to him, ſhould chooſe forty commiſſioners, 
and Bruce, with his adherents, forty more. The 
king added twenty-four Engliſhmen to theſe, and 
then directed theſe hundred and four commiſſioners 
to examine the cauſe, and make the report to him, 
promiſing to give his determination in the following 
year. At the ſame time he pretended, that 'it was 
neceſſary to have all the fortreſſes of Scotland put 
into his poſſeſſion, alledging, how vain it would be 
for him to pronounce any ſentence, without having 
power to enforce it. The demand was complied 
with both by the parliament and the claimants, and 
Edward returned to England, h 


- 
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ward's power. They 
therefore met him at the time and place appointed, 


ſufficient to kindle a bloody war, and imche! 
great part of Europe in the quarrel; for the N 


barbarous act, accompanied with ſuch delibe 


The titles of Baliol and Robert 
Bruce, whoſe claims appeared to be A. PD. 1291, 
beſt founded among the competitors to the c 
of Scotland (the number of whom ſome ur 
have aſſerted to have been twelve) were the oo 
of general diſquiſition, as well as of debate ay 6 
1 0 "Y 

he queſtion was fimply this, Whether Ba. 
who was deſcended fin he eldeſt ſiſter, hy 
ther removed by one degree, was to be preg | 
before Bruce, who was actually the younger ig 
ſon?” The ſentiments of the people of that x: 
were much the ſame, reſpecting right of inks 
tance, as prevail at the preſent period throu = 
the greater part of Europe; E that the = 
miſſioners appointed to examine into this bufnch 
concurred in opinion with the moſt able hang 
that the claim of Baliol was better founded thy 
that of his competitor; on which Edward das. 
mined in favour of Baliol, and he was put ih pal 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Scotland, and all its hn. 
treſſes, which had before been ſurrendered tg; 
king of England, to whom the new Scotch ky 
ſwore allegiance and did homage. 

The new king of Scotland was ſcarcely ſcated u 
his throne, when he found, that he was mon: 
vaſlal than a ſovereign; for Edward inſtead of g. 
erting his rights of ſuperiority with moderation, c. 
couraged all appeals to England; ſhewing herd 
his determination of ſtretching his royal prerogain 
to its utmoſt extent, and to enforce his whole 2. 
thority at once, inſtead of reducing the Scotch y 
the Engliſh yoke by gentle gradations. He oblige 
Baliol himſelf, by fix different ſummonſe, a 
trifling occaſions, to repair to London ; denicd hin 
the privilege of * his own cauſe by a pf 
curator; and compelled him, as if he had beat 
private perſon, to appear at the bar of his pa 
ment. By this treatment, Edward plainly intend 
to excite Baliol to take up arms againſt him, i 
order that he might ſeize upon his kingdom, unde 
the colour of puniſhing him for his treaſon. Tie 
artifice in part ſucceeded; for Baliol, though 


prince of gentle diſpoſition, was ſo highly inceni, 8 


that he reſolved on his return to Scotland, at 4 
hazards to free himſelf from the bondage nd! 
which he groaned, and a war ſoon after breakiy 
out between England and France, he took ts 
opportunity of attempting a recovery of hu | 
berty. 4 

It happened that an Engliſh and , 0 129 
Norman ſhip met off the coaſt, near 
Bayonne, and both of them wanting water, theſ 
boats were ſent to land, and the crews of cach c 
ing at the ſame time to the ſame ſpring, 2 qu 
aroſe about who ſhould have the water firſt. 3 
Norman attempted to ſtab with his daęger uE 
oliſhman, who grappled with him, threw him da 
when falling, as it is ſaid, on his own dagg*.* 
was ſlain. Trifling as this ſcufle may pf 
with reſpect to England and Normandy, ' ® 


man mariners carried their complaints td K 
French court, when Philip, without enquiring 
the fact, or demanding redreſs, ordered them 
their revenge, and not trouble him any more 
=, 28 3 thus encouraged, fel 1 
Engliſh ſhip, and hanging ſeveral of the cren 4 
with ſome dogs on the yard arm, in the preſent 
their companions, diſmiſſed the veſſel, and wen 
mariners they might inform their countrym,", 
vengeance was now. taken for the bloi o 1 
Norman killed at Bayonne. When the nc 4 
ſult, reached the cinque ports, their marinets. bp 
enraged, without complaining to the KS. 
taliated in like mannei upon all French veſles d 
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-tinftion. On the other hand, the French 
wt dg in return, the ſhips of all Edward's ſub- 
"ts either Engliſh or Gaſcon, while the ſovereigns 
kling no notice, ſeemed to continue indifferent 
5 gators. The Engliſh entered into private aſſo- 
3 with the Iriſh and Dutch ſailors; the 
French with the Flemiſh and Genoeſe. The ani- 
moſity on both ſides becoming daily more violent 
and barbarous, a Norman fleet of two hundred fail, 
ſteering to the ſouth for wine and other commo- 
Jities, ſeized all the Engliſh ſhips they met with in 
their paſſage; plundered them of their cargoes, and 
hanged the ſeamen. The inhabitants of the Engliſh 
ſca-ports no ſooner heard this, than they fitted out 
fleet of ſixty ſail, ſtronger and better manned, and 
Waiting for the return of the enemy, ſunk, de- 

troyed, or took the greateſt part of them. No 
Quarter was given; and the Norman fleet being em- 
loyed in tranſporting a conſiderable body of ſol- 
liers from the ſouth, the French are ſaid to have 
oft on this occaſion twenty thouſand men. Philip 
he Fair now diſpatched an envoy to demand re- 
ation, and Edward ſent to Philip the biſhop of 


* ondon, to accommodate the quarrel; but the 
Im 'rench being loſers refuſed all the expedients that 
| ere offered; in conſequence of which the ſhips 


nd cargoes of the merchants on both ſides were 
onfiſcated ; the Engliſh continued their depreda- 


oaſt of France. Philip cited Edward, as duke of 
vienne, to appear in his court at Paris; and Ed- 
ard ſent thither his brother Edmund, carl of Lan- 
alter, to prevent, if poſſible, the ravages of a 
loody. war. Jane and Mary, the queen dowager 


, Q 
ha France, pretended to interpoſe their good offices, 
| pv ling Edmund, that the moſt difficult circum- 
beet ance to adjuſt, was the point of honour with Phi- 


p, he being affronted with the injuries committed 
gainſt him, by his ſub-vaſſals in Guienne ; but if 
e king of England would conſent to give him 


unde eiſin and poſſeſſion of that province, he would 
Te eem his honour fully repaired, would engage to 
ough1 ſtore Guienne immediately, and be vaſily fatisfied 
cenſel, ch reſpect to all other injuries. Edward was 


nlulted, who conſidering his deſign upon the 
ots as a more important concern, and indulging 
favourite paſſion for ſubduing that people, ſut- 
ed himſelf ro be deceived by ſo barefaced an arti- 
e: he therefore ſent orders to his brother, to 
nclude and ſign a treaty with the two queens: 
lip ſolemnly promiſed to execute his part of it; 
q recalled the citation, for the king's appearance 
the court of France; but no ſooner was the 
ench monarch in poſſeſſion of Guienne, than the 


3 quam uon was renewed ; upon which Edward was 
rt. 4 demned for non- appearance, and by a ſentence 
er u be lorm, Guienne was declared to be forfeited, and 
im don nexed to the Crown of France. 
agg, k hus egregiouſly over-reached, Edward was 
y app ally aſhamed and enraged ; having fallen into a 
y, it 1 c, not unlike that he had ſpread for the unwary 
imocht! s. Senſible of the difficulty of recovering 
the V enne, where he had not kept a ſingle place in 
s 40 hands, he endeavoured to compenſate for that 
airing > by forming alliances with ſeveral European 
emo ces, who were to attack France on different 
more d 3, and thus divide the forces of that kingdom. 
ſeired x ih this view he entered into a treaty with Adol- 
crew A $ of Naſſau, king of the Romans, Amadzus, 
prelen® t of Savoy, the Archbiſhop of Cologne, the 
ind rods - of Luxemburgh and Guelders, the duke of 
yen. "ant and count of Barre, who had marricd his 
od 0 ughters Margaret and Eleanor: but theſe 
deus 0 aces proved extremely burdenſome, and of no 
ellberte * n the mean time Philip took advantage 
ines, VP! © BOWing jealouſy which ſubſiſted among the 
e king powers of Europe, of Edward's greatneſs. 


& a ſecret alliance with John Baliol, king 


*- 
4 * 


ons in the channel, and the Gaſcons on the weſtern | 


ä 


| would admit. 


of Scotland; whereby that ſtrict union commenced, 
which, during many ages, was maintained by mu. 
tual intereſts and neceſſities, between the French 
and Scottiſh nations. Baliol confirmed this alliance 
by 3 a marriage between his eldeſt ſon, 
and the daughter of Philip de Valois. | 
Edward had experienced the difficul- & Snack 
ties of raiſing money on his ſubjects with⸗- -* eee 
out their conſent, and therefore purſued the method 
pon out by Leiceſter during the late reign. He 
ummoned two deputies from every borough, in order 
to procure their leave to the levying of the neceſſary 
taxes on the people. © It is an excellent rule,” ſaid 
Edward, in the preamble of his writ, “that what 
concerns all, ſhould be approved by all.” A ſenti- 
ment worthy the conſideration of a Houſe of Com- 
mons in this more enlightened age. Nor did Edward 
ſtop here. He ſummoned alſo deputies from the in- 
ferior clergy, and theſe formed a lower houſe of con- 
vocation. They however refuſed to obey the king's 
writ, leſt it ſhould be conſtrued as an acknowledg- 
ment of their having ſubmitted ta the authority of 
the temporal power. It was therefore agreed, that 
the king ſhould iſſue his writ to archbiſhops, who 
ſhould in conſequence ſummon the clergy. The 
king intended theſe deputies with the prelates, to 
have formed one eſtate of the kingdom; but this 
expedient rendered it neceſſary for the eccleſiaſtics 
to mect in two houſes of convocation, under their 
reſpective archbiſhops. The Engliſh parliament, 
for they might juſtly be now ſo called, being met, 
the barons and knights granted the king an eleventh 
of their moveables, the burgeſſes, a ſeventh, and the 
clergy, a tenth. Edward employed theſe ſupplies 
in making preparations againſt his northern neigh- 
bour. About this time he received intelligence of 
the treaty between Philip and Baliol — though 
vexed at this concurrence of a French and Scottiſh 
war, he reſolved not to encourage his enemies by a 
puſillanimous behaviour, or by ſubmitting to their 
united efforts, without any vigorous exertions on 
his part. He therefore ſummoned Baliol to per- 
form the duty of a vaſſal, and to ſend him a ſupply 
of forces againſt an invaſion from France, with 
which he was threatened. He next required that 
the fortreſſes of Berwick, Jedborough, and Rox- 
borough, ſhould be put into his hands as a ſecurity 
during the war. He again cited Baliol to appear 
in an Engliſh partiament, ſummoned to meet at 
Newcaſtle; and when none of theſe ſucceſſive de- 
mands were complied with, he marched northward 
at the head of a powerful army, conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe. The 
Scottiſh nobility, who had very little reliance on 
the ſpirit and vigour of their prince, aſſigned him a 
council of twelve noblemen, in whoſe hands the 
ſovereignty was lodged ; and who put the kingdom 
in the beſt poſture of defence the preſent diſtractions 
The Scotch army was more nu- 
merous than that of Edward's, being compoſed of 
forty thouſand infantry, and five hundred horſe, but 
they wanted both diſcipline and experience; and 
what was ſtill of more conſequence, diſſentions pre- 
vailed among the leaders. From theſe alarming ap- 
pearances, ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobility, among 
whom were Robert Bruce, father and ſon, the earls 
of March and Angus, prognoſticated the ruin of 
their country, and made their ſubmiſſion to Edward, 
who now paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream without 
oppoſition. Berwick was taken by aſſault, and 
above ſeven thouſand of the garriſon put to the 
ſword ; the governor, Sir William Douglas was 
taken priſoner. Earl Warrenne was then dif. 
— at the head of ten thouſand men, to beſiege 
the caſtle of Dunbar, defended by the flower of the 
Scottiſh nobility. : | 
The Scots, ſenſible of the importance of this 


place, which, if taken, muſt lay their whole country 
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open to the enemy, advanced with their main body, 
under the command of the earls of Buchan, Lenox, 
and Mar, in order to relieve it. Warrenne, not 
diſmayed by the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 
marched out to give them battle. The Scots could 
not ſupport the furious charge of the Engliſh : they 
were ſoon broke,- and driven with great ſlaughter 
from the field. Above twenty thouſand are ſaid to 
have fallen by the ſwords of the Engliſh. Dunbar 
ſurrendered the next day to Edward, who then 
brought up the main body of his army, and purſued 
his conqueſts without any further oppoſition from 
Baliol's army. The caſtles of Roxborough, Edin- 
burgh, and Sterling, ſubmitted after a feeble reſiſt- 
ance; and all the ſouthern parts of the kingdom 
were ſoon brought under ſubjection to the Engliſh. 
And in order to reduce with more facility the 
northern diviſions, whoſe inacceſſible ſituation 
ſeemed to promiſe more ſecurity, Edward ordered a 
- ſtrong reinforcement of Welch and Iriſh, who being 
— * to a deſultory kind of war, were better 
2 to purſue the Scots into the receſſes of 
their lakes and mountains. But the ſpirit of the 
nation was already broke by their misfortunes, and 
the timid Baliol, diſcontented with his own ſubjects, 
abandoned all thoſe reſources, which his people 
might yet have poſſeſſed in their extremity. He 
— to make his ſubmiſſion to Edward, ex- 
og the deepeſt ſenſe of his diſloyalty to his 
iege lord, and made a ſolemn and irrevocable re- 
ſignation of his crown into the hands of that mo- 
narch. Edward now marched northward towards 
Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting an enemy. 
No Scotchman approached him, but to pay him 
ſubmiſſion and homage : even the turbulent high- 
landers, ever refractory to their own princes, en- 
deavoured to give him early proots of their obe- 
dience: and Edward having brought the whole: 
kingdom to a ſeeming ſtate of tranquillity, returned 
to the ſouth with his army. There was at this time 
in the abbey of Scone, a famòͤus ſtone, on which 
the kings of Scotland uſed to be ſeated during the 
ceremony of inauguration, and which was called 
by the 1 Jacob's pillow. Upon it are en- 
graved the following Latin verſes: 


Ni: fallat fatum, Scott hunc quocung: locatum, 
Inventent lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 


In Engliſh : 
If truth there be in what old prophets ſay, 
Wherc'er this ſtone is found, the Scots ſhall ſway. 


Edward having got this palladium of Scotland, to 
which popular ſuperſtition paid the higheſt venera- 
tion, into his poſſeſſion, he ordered it to be placed 
on a chair in.the abbey of Weſtminſter, where it 
remains to the preſent day. At the ſame time he 
deſtroyed all thoſe records and monuments of anti- 
quity, which 2 preſerve the memory of the in- 
dependency of the kingdom, and refute the Engliſh 
claim of ſuperiority. e great ſeal of Baliol was 
broke, and that prince carried priſoner to London, 
and committed to cloſe cuſtody in the Tower. 
Two years afterwards he ſubmitted to a voluntary 
baniſhment into France, where, without making 
any further attempts for the recovery of his throne, 
he died in a private ſtation, Earl Warrenne was 
left governor of Scotland ; Engliſhmen were ap- 
pointed to all the chief places of truſt ; and Edward, 
flattering himſelf that be had attained the comple- 
tion of his wiſhes, by the final reduction of Scot- 
land, returned with his victorious army to England. 
The ambitious ſpirit of Edward could not reſt 
fatisfied even with ſuch a conſiderable aeceſſion of 
power. He vas mortified at finding his attempt to 
recover Guienne had not been equally ſucceſsful. 
He had ſent thither his brothcr, the earl of Lan- 


4 


— 


— 


their united forces to invade the 


caſter, with an army of ſeven thouſand men 


firſt * 


ur ſome advantages over, the French 1 


| Bourdeaux ; but being ſeized with a diſtemper þ 


died at Bayonne ; and the command deyo}y, 

the earl of Lincoln, who was unable during the ref 
of the campaign, to perform any thing worthy of 
tice. Edward finding the diſtance of Guienne n 
dered all his efforts againſt that province fecble 2nd 


,pncertain, reſolved to attack France in a more yy, 
nerable quarter; and with this intent he mar; 


Elizabeth, his daughter, to John, earl of lola 
at the ſame time he entered into an alliance vt 
Guy earl of Flanders, ſtipulating to pay the ſum 
twenty-five thouſand pounds, and propoſed yig 
ir dominion 9 
Philip. He flattered hiniſelf, that when he , 
eared at the head of the Engliſh, Dutch 2 
lemiſh armies, reinforced by his German allics be 
ſhould compel the French monarch to accept of 
ce, on condition of his reſtoring Guienne, By 
in order to ſet this great machine in motion, cork. 
derable ſupplies were neceſſary; and Edward, yi. 
out much difficulty, prevailed on the parliament u 
grant him a twelfth of all the moveables of they 
rons and knights ; an eighth from all the boroughs, 
and likewiſe a fifth of the moveables of the church: 
but he met with an oppoſition from this quane 
at the head of which was the archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, whereby all his meaſures, for the preſent, wer 
diſconcerted. Pope Boniface VIII. having fue. 
ceeded Celeſtine, had reſolved to carry his do. 
minions over the temporal power, to as oret x 
height as any of his predeceſſors; and on aſcending 
the papal throne, had iſſued a bull, prohibiting al 
princes from levying taxes upon the clergy, without 
his conſent, and all clergymen from ſubmitting ty 
them, under the penalty of excommunication, in 
caſe of diſobedience. When therefore a demand 
was made on the clergy of a fifth of their moveable, 
they ſheltered themſelves under this bull, and plead- 
ing conſcience refuſed to comply. The king, m 
this repulſe, did not chooſe to proceed immediate 
to extremities ; but after prohibiting all rent to be 
paid them, and cauſing their granaries to be locked 
up, appointed a new convocation to confer with 
him upon his demand. The king hoped a litt 
reflection would have brought the clergy to obe. 
dience; but Robert de Winchelſca, archbiſhop d 
Canterbury, told him, in the name of the who! 
body, * That the clergy owed obedience to tw 
ſovereigns, the one ſpiritual, the other tempor; 
but their duty bound them to a much ſtricter a. 
tachment to the former than the latter; nor coull 
they comply in oppoſition to their ſpiritual {6 


vereign.“ Edward, though highly enraged, c- 


cealed his reſentment ; but told them, that as tht 
refuſed to aſſiſt the civil power, they were unworthy 
to receive any benefit from it; and he would ther 
fore put them out of the protection of the h 
This was immediately put in execution. Or 
were iſſued to the judges, to receive no cauſe 
which the clergy brought before them; to her 
and determine ſuch only in which they der 
defendants; to do juſtice to every man agar 


them, but to do them juſtice againſt no one. 


clergy were ſoon reduced to a miſerable ſitua 
The want of ſubſiſtence would not permit them 
remain in their own houſes or convents ; and if lf 
went abroad to obtain ſupport, they were robo! 
their horſes and clothes, inſulted by evcry f 105 
and unable to obtain redreſs from the moſt 4 
inſults. The primate himſelf was attacked 24 
highway, ſtripped of every thing about hin 
whce! to the neceſſity of boarding with 0! 
ſingle ſervant, in the houſe of a country cleg m- 
Meanwhile the king remained an indifferent es 
tator of all theſe acts of violenge, and, conn, 
his officers in any immediate injury on the pf 
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vengeance on them for refuſing to 
— hs. his demands. This politic, though 
9 7 rearment; at laſt broke the ſpirits of the 
— The whole province of York, which was 
725 danger from the Scots, had voted from the 
of "fifth of their moveables ; and now the biſhops 
= Saliſbury,. and ſome others, made a com- 
4 ſor the ſecular clergy within their ſees; 


nd agrc 


del equivalent to it in a church appointed, from 
hence the king's officers took it. Many convents 
d clergymen made a payment of a like ſum, and 
; ved the King's protection; and very few eccle- 
alice in the kingdom appeared willing to ſuffer 
wp new ſpecies of perſecution, for the ſake of their 
lioi rivileges. 

3 5 granted by parliament was not 
ufcient to anſwer the king's neceſſities, and that 


ſed by the clergy came in flowly. Edward, 


N „ F =», =” wt, a”. 


1 — 


. kerefore, to obtain farther ſupplies, had recourſe 
4 o the moſt arbitrary and oppreſſive meaſures. 
n e limited the merchants in the quantity of wool 
& lowed to be exported ; and, at the ſame time, 
N "ced them to pay him à duty of forty ſhillings a 
- ack, which was computed to be much above the 


h of the value. He ſeized all the reſt of the 
ool, as well as all the leather in the kingdom, 
nd diſpoſed of them for his own benefit. He re- 
wired the ſheriffs of each county to ſupply him 
vith two thouſand quarters of wheat, and as many 


hey could find them. The cattle, and other ar- 


ing icles neceſſary for ſupplying his army, were taken 
1 way without the conſent of their owners; and 
bod ough he promiſed to pay an equivalent for all 
gu ofe commodities _ he had plundered from the 
* dople, they ſaw but little probability of his ever 


xcrforming his engagements. By ſuch illegal acts 
e "org a diſregard to the principles of the 
udal law, by which all the lands of his kingdom 


by ere held; -in order to increaſe his army, and to 
— nable him to ſupport that great effort which he 
3 i propoſed to make againſt France; for he required 


he attendance of every proprietor of land, poſe 
Ned of twenty pounds a year, even if he held 
ot of the crown, nor was obliged by the tenor of 


5 


is eſtate to perform any ſuch ſervice. | 


+ Notwithſtanding the great perſonal regard en- 
way ertained in general for the king, theſe violent pro- 
* edings raiſed murmurs among all orders of men; 


dit was not long before ſome of the great nobi- 
Ity, jealous of their own privileges, gave both 
ountenance and authority to theſe complaints. 
Award having aſſembled an army on the ſca-coaſt, 
ch he propoſed to ſend into Gaſcony, while 
e himſelf in perſon intended to invade Flanders, 


Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, the con- 
table, and Roger Bigot, earl of Norfolk, marſhal 
England. But theſe two noblemen refuſed to 
Acute his orders, affirming, that they were only 
liged by their office to attend his perſon in the 


2 as, A violent altercation enſued ; and Edward, 
8 the height of his paſſion addreſſing the conſtable, 
lt ilumed, „ Sir earl, be gone, you ſhall either 
bend 0 or hang.” cc By God, Sir king,“ replied 


cretord, „ I will neither go nor hang ;” 


it the and 
Foy | mediately.drew off, in company with the marſhal, 
"cuff d above thirty other conſiderable barons. The 
coll ng, deing thus oppoſed, laid aſide his deſign of 
on be expedition againſt Guienne, and aſſembled the 
* ners which he himſelf intended to take into 
= * ders. But the two carls, irritated by the 
* * melt declared, that none of their anceſtors had 
51 xt Nd in chat country, and refuſed to perform the 
ol their office in muſtering the army. Ed- 


XN now thinking it prudent to proceed with 
o. 15. 


ed, inſtead of paying a fifth, by which | 
ould have diſobeyed the pope, to depoſit a 


f oats, which he permitted them to ſeize where | 


ould have put thoſe forces under the command 


moderation, inſtead of attainting the earls, ap- 
pointed Thomas de Berkley, and Geoffrey de 
Greyneville, to act as conſtable and marſhal. He 
then endeavaured to reconcile himſelf with the 
church; and taking the primate into favour, made 
him, in conjunction with Reginald de Grey, tutor 
to the prince, whom he intended to make guardian 
of the — ia during his abſence. He even con- 
deſcended to aſſemble a great number of the nobi- 
lity in Weſtminſter-hall, to whom he made an 
apology for his paſt conduct, pleading the urgent 
neceſſities of the crown; his extreme want of 
money ; his engagements both from honour and 
intereſt to ſupport his allies abroad ; promiſing, if 
he ever returned in ſafety, to redreſs all their 
grievances, and to make full ſatisfaction to his 
ſubjects for all their loſſes. Meanwhile he intreated 
them to ſuſpend their animoſities; to judge of 
him by his future conduct; to remain faithful to 
his government; and, ſhould he periſh in the 
m=_ war, te preſerve their allegiance to his 
on. 

The two carls, by theſe prudent meaſures, were 
convinced, that it would be very imprudent in 
them to carry their reſentments farther than they 
were warranted by the laws of their country. 
They therefore contented themſelves with drawin 
up a remonſtrance, which was preſented to the king 
at Winchelſea, when he was ready to embark for 
Flanders. Edward again premiſed them redreſs 
as ſoon as he returned to England ; and added, 
that he hoped thoſe nobles who had declined lead- 
ing his army, would make no attempts upon his 
crown or kingdom during his abſence. However, 
the barons were far from being ſatisfied with the 
king's verbal declarations; and he had hardly 
landed on the continent, before the conſtable and 
marſhal inſiſted on a confirmation both of the 
great charter, and the charter of the foreſts. Ed- 
ward was very deſirous of putting it off till his 
return; but the parliament, which had been aſ- 
ſembled at London by his order, joining with the 
diſcontented barons, and the two chart«rs being 
ſent over to Flanders, the king confirmed them in 
preſence of all the prelates and nobility in his 
army; yet ſo great was his reluctance and reſent- 
ment on account of this compulſive act, that a 
ſhort time after he applicd to the pope to abſolve 
him from his oath touching this matter. 

Edward did not land in Flanders 
till the ſeaſon was too far advanced 
for executing any plan of importance. 


A. D. 1298, 
The earl 


of Flanders, who had joined in a league with 


Edward, ſoon experienced the reſentment of the 
French monarch. Laſle, St. Omer, Courtray, and 
Ypres, were already wreſted from him ; and many 
more of the principal places in his dominions 
were threatened with the ſame fate. The arrival 
of Edward, indecd, put a ſtop to the ſucceſs of 
Philip; but the two kings, inſtead of venturing a 
decifive battle, agreed to a truce for two years; 
and entered into mutual engagements of ſubmitting 
their difterences to the arbitration of the holy ſee : 
yet as both monarchs were jealous of their prero- 
gative, they took care to inſert in the reference, 
that they did not ſubmit their differences to his 
deciſion, from any right the pope might pretend 
by virtue of his 2 character, but merel 

by their own conſent as to a private perſon. The 
pope ſoon gave his ſentence, which ſeemed to have 
been dictated more by paſſion than cool judgment. 
He commanded not only a reſtitution ot -Guienne, 
but alſo the places that had been taken from the 
earl of Flanders. Philip was deſirous of compre- 
hending John Baliol and the Scots in this treaty ; 
but this was abſolutely refuſed by Edward. At 
laſt the two monarchs compromiſed the matters in 
difpute, by making mutual ſacrifices to each other, 
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Edward abandoned his ally, the carl of Flanders; 
and Philip gave up the Scots. This is not the 
only time the intereſts of allies have been ſacrificed 
on the altar of ambition. The ſentence of Boni- 
face was, however, regarded, and the. treaty ce- 
mented by a double marriage; that of Edward 
with Margaret, Philip's ſiſter ; and that of the 
rince of Wales with Iſabella, daughter of the 
rench monarch. 

In the mean time the affairs of Scotland took an 
unexpected turn. Edward had not been fortunate 
in the choice of thoſe in whoſe hands he had in- 
truſted the civil adminiſtration. Warrenne, earl of 
Surry, to whom the chief authority had been dele- 
gated, was, indeed, a man of prudence, virtue, 
and abilities; but his ill ſtate of health obliged 
him to return to England. At his departure the 
reins of government were delivered to William 
de Ormeſby, chief juſticiary, and Creſſingham, the 
treaſurer. The former was diſtinguiſhed by the 
rigour and ſeverity of his temper; and the latter 
by his avarice. Perſons of ſuch characters were ill 
adapted to the taſk for which they were employed; 
and a very ſmall military force was at the command 
of theſe miniſters, to ſecure their precarious autho- 
rity. Inſtead of making uſe of lenient meaſures 
to reconcile the Scots to the yoke, they treated 
them as a conquered people; and made them feel 
the full weight of the ſervitude under which they 
were oppreſſed. This exaſperated the whole na- 
tion; and the Scots reſolved on another effort for 
the recovery of their liberties. ; 

William Wallace, a gentleman of ſmall fortune, 
but deſcended from an antient family, was one of 
the firſt who undertook the defence of his country. 
He was of gigantic ſtature ; remarkable for heroic 


courage, and diſintereſted magnanimity ; patient to 


a miracle under the extremes of hunger, heat, and 


cold; without inſolence when ſucceſsful ; his ge- 


aius always dictating the means of combating for- 


tune, and his temperance always improving her 


By his example he effected, what he 
could not preſcribe by his power. The love of 
his country commanding his paſſions, though of 
themſelves impetuous ; and his duty controlling his 


ambition, though naturally unbounded. He had 


retired to the woods, to avoid the vengeance of the 
governmant; and put himſelf at the head of a 
ſmall choſen band, who had fled from the tyranny 
of the Engliſh. The fame of his exploits increaſed 
the number of his followers, which daily ſwelled, 
and were indefatigable in harrafſing their op- 
preſſors. Wallace now put his liftle band in mo- 
tion, with the view of attacking the governors ; 
but Ormeſby and Creſſingham, apprized of his in- 
tentions, fled into England. Elated at this ſucceſs, 
the Scots flew to arms; and ſome of the principal 
barons, among whom were the biſhop of Glaſgow, 
the earl of Carrick, with the families of Stuart 


and Douglas, who openly countenanced the party of 


Wallace. 

Warrenne, earl of Surry, was now ſufficiently 
alarmed, and endeayoured to recover by the cele- 
rity of his motions, what he had loſt by neglect, 


He entered Annandale, and came up with the 


Scottiſh army at Irvine, before they were ſuffi- 
ciently formed. The number of his forces con- 
ſiſted of forty thouſand men. Many of the Scotch 
nobles, alarmed at their ſituation, and thinking it 


would be in vain to oppoſe the Engliſh, made 


their ſubmiſſion, and obtained a pardon. Never- 
theleſs Wallace, at the head of a choice bedy of 
followers, who had all bound themſelves by an 
oath never to lay down their arms till they had ef- 
fected the liberty of their country, retired before 
the capitulation was figned, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of an advantageous poſt above the monaſtery 


of Cambuſkenneth, in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
3 * 


I WY 
— 


ling. Warrenne having continued his 9 


b, di. 


covered the enemy on the oppoſite bank f ˖ 
Forth; but at the ſame time perceived the d ks 
of attacking them in this poſition, eſpecially 15 
bridge over the Forth was ſo narrow, as hag," 
admit two men a-breaſt, Sir Richard Lund 

Scotchman of birth and family, but a firm whe 
to the Engliſh, deſired a party of five hungry 
horſe, and a proportional body of foot, might de 
put under his command, promiſing to paß 4, 
river at a ford a few miles above, and to fil 01 
the rear of the enemy, in order to divert their x 
tention while the main body of the army Paſſed th 
bridge. This prudent deſign was rejected by th 
continual ſolicitations of the impatient Cref 

ham, who being actuated both perſonal 10 
national animoſitics againſt the Scots, urged th 


earl of Surry to attack them immediately; exchin. 


ing loudly againſt all delays as expenſive and di. 
honourable. Warrenne, who conſidered theſe . 
flections as cenſures upon his own conduct, iſv4 
out his orders for the army. to paſs the bridge 
But he paid dear for his temerity. Wallace alloy 


| ſuch a number of the Engliſh to paſs over uh 


was confident he could conquer ; and then attack 
them with ſuch fury, that they were all cut u 
pieces, or puſhed into the river, where they pe. 
riſhed, Near five thouſand men fell in this adia 


Creſſingham was among the ſlain ; whoſe me 


being extremely odious to the Scots, they fe 
his dead body, and made girths and ſaddles of hi 
ſkin. Warrenne, after this defeat, finding th 
remains of his army which had been ſpectatom d 
the deſtruction of their, countrymen quite difpi 


rited, was obliged to march ſouthward, and rein 


into England. 

Waliace was now declared regent of the king 
dom, during the captivity of Baliol, and the & 
flocked from all parts to join his ſtandard ; vba 
finding that unfavourable ſeaſons, and the & 
ſtructive ſword, had produced a famine in Sw 
land, he perſuaded his army to march into England 
to which propoſal of their brave general they jp 
fully — 2 and the caſtles of Roxboroug 
and Berwick, after a feeble reſiſtance, opened tk 
Scots a free paſſage into Northumberland ; « 
which Wallace, invading the northern counts 
during winter, laid every place waſte with fire al 
ſword ; and having extended the fury of his ravag! 
on all ſides without oppoſition as far as the biſtop 
ric of Durham, he marched back into his on 
country, loaded with ſpoils, and crowned wi 


{ honour. 


Edward, informed of theſe events, haftened I 
return to England, in order not only to wipe 
this diſgrace by his activity and valour, but? 
recover Scotland, the ſovereignty of which 
always conſidered as the chief glory of his 
On Lis return, he endeavoured to appeaſe the ni 
murs of his people by conceſſions and promis 
He ordered a ſtrict account of the quantity 
corn, and other commodities which had been in 
lently ſeized before his departure, to be tak” 
order that the owners might receive ſatisfib 
he reſtored to the citizens of London the pft 
of chuſing their own magiſtrates, which had be 
taken from them in the latter part of his fatheſ 
reign ; having aſſembled a parliament at York, 
ſigned voluntarily the two charters, togethe! 
additional ſtatutes in favour of liberty, which i 
ordered to be read publickly for the fatisfacto 
the whole nation. This was done with gi 
mality ; and the biſhop of Carlifle denouncts 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
who ſhould dare to violate the two great chart 

"Theſe popular acts made him entire n 1 
his ſubjects affections. They appeared to hie. 
one heart; and flocking to his ſtandard, oe þ 
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. (If at the head of one hundred thouſand 
_ x It was impoſſible for the Scots to 


2 Edward, ſupported by ſuch an army, with- 
ft A 


fr from being the caſe. Diviſions and envy 
p taken place among that unhappy people. The 
blemen, deſcended from the royal line, inſtead 
looking upon the patriotic virtues of Wallace 
ch admiration, and joining in a glorious emula- 
in the ſervices of their country, threw out the 
” ungenerous reflections = his conduct, and 
a n charged him with a deſign of ſeizing the 
— They choſe rather to behold their country 
daning under the yoke of perpetual bondage, 
in ſce themſelves eclipſed by a perſon of interior 
ah. Wallace ſaw the fatal conſequences that 
| attend theſe diviſions. That brave man, 
ending leſt inteſtine diſcords ſhould ruin the 
mon cauſe, reſigned his authority; retaining 
y the command of his choſen followers, who, 
fled to follow any other leader into the field. 
> liberty of his country, not a love of power, 
the cravings of ambition, had called him from 
s private ſtation; and the real patriot willingly 
rificed the latter to preſerve the former. On his 
ſignation, the chief command of the army de- 
ved on the ſteward of Scotland, and Cummin 
Badenoch, men of high birth, under whom the 
bility more willingly reſolved to defend their 
untry. The two commanders collecting their 
rces from every quarter, fixed their ſtation at 
kirk, where they propoſed to wait for the 
liſh; and Wallace was at the head of his 
n band which acted under his command. The 
y of the Scots were compoſed of pikemen in 
front, and the intervals between their three di- 
ions were interlined with archers. Dreading the 
vantage the Engliſh might obtain by the great 
periority of their cavalry, they endeavoured to 
ure their front by palliſadoes tied together with 
des. 
When Edward arrived in ſight of the Scots, he 
pleaſed with having an opportunity of en- 
wouring to finiſh the war by one deciſive ſtroke ; 
| having divided his army alſo into three bodies, 
them to the attack. It was begun by the 
pliſh archers, who poured a ſhower of arrows 
on the enemy. The Scottiſh bowmen, unable 
ſupport the fury of the Engliſh, were driven 

the field of battle with great ſlaughter. The 
hers purſued their advantage; and pouring in 
Ir arrows among the pikemen threw them into 
order, which was improved by the cavalry, and 
general rout enſued, attended with the moſt 


| dtul carnage. 

t is impoſſible to fix, with any certainty, the 
ct number that fell in this remarkable battle. 
ie hiſtorians make the amount not leſs than 
„ and others ſixty thouſand ; but there are 
ic who have reduced the account to twenty 


Scots never ſuffered a greater loſs, nor ever 
enced a defeat that ſeemed pregnant with 
5 eſtructive conſequences. This memorable, 
* of Falkirk was fought on the twenty-ſecond 


© Years after the birth. of Chriſt. 
lace, by his military ſkill and preſence ef 
x amidſt this general rout, kept his troops 
er; and having croſſed the 
Ky the engagement lay in his rear, marched 
ae ene che bank of that ſmall river, which 
bad him from the enemy. Young Bruce, 
d hitherto ſerved in the Engliſh army, ap- 
oppoſite ſide of the river; and, 


ed on the 


daun the Scottiſh hero by the height of 
© and his majeſtic port, called out and 


rfect union among themſelves ; but this | 


"x accuſtomed to victory under his banner, | 


land. This * be affirmed with truth, that 


uly, one thouſand, two hundred, and. ninety- 


arron, which 


— 


1] abſurd in their room. 


-—Y 


deſired a ſhort conference with him. He now ere 
| preſented to Wallace the fruitleſs- and ruinous en- 
terprize in which he was engaged; and endeavourcd, 


to perſuade him to bend at leaſt his inflexible ſpirit 
to the ſuperior merit, and ſuperior fortune of Ed- 
ward. He inſiſted on the unequal conteſt between 
a weak ſtate deprived of its head, and agitated by 


internal diſcord ; and a powerful nation, conducted 


by the moſt martial monarch of the age, poſſeſſed 
of every reſource either for drawing out the war, 
or puſhing it with the utmoſt vigour. If the love 
of his country was the only motive for his perſe- 
verance, his obſtinacy could have no other ten- 
dency than that of prolonging her miſery. If he 
carried his private views to grandeur and ambi- 
tion, he would do well to reflect, that if even 
Edward ſhould withdraw his army, it ſufficiently 
appeared from paſt experience, that ſo many 
haughty nobles, proud of the pre-eminence of 
their family, would never ſubmit to perſonal 
merit, whole ſuperiority they were leſs inclined to 
regard as an object of admiration, than as a re- 
proach and injury to themſelves. In anſwer to 
theſe exhortations Wallace replied, that if he had 
hitherto acted alone in the character of the cham- 
pion of his country, it was only becauſe no ſecond, 


or, what he much rather wiſhed, no leader had 


yet appeared to place himſelf in that honourable 
ſtation: that the nobility alone were to blame, 
and particularly Bruce himſelf, who, uniting dig- 
nity of family to perſonal merit, had deſerted the 
poſt which the powerful calls of nature and fortune 
invited him to aſſume: that the Scots, with ſuch a 
leader, would, by their unanimity and concord, 
ſurmount the difficulties, great as they were, under 
which they at preſent laboured ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding their late loſs, might hope to oppoſe, 
with ſucceſs, the utmoſt power and abilities of 
Edward: that heaven itſelf could not preſent a 
more glorious earthly prize before the view, either 
of ambition or virtue, than the joining in one 
object, the defence of national independence with 
the acquiſition of royalty; and that as the intereſt 
of his country could never be promoted with the 
ſacrifice of liberty, he himſelf was fully reſolved to 
prolong, to the - utmoſt of his power, not her mi- 
ſery, but her freedom; and was defirous that his 
own life, as well as the exiſtence of the nation, 
might be brought to a period, -when they could no 
otherwiſe Le preſerved than by receiving the chains 
of a haughty conqueror. Theſe ſentiments made 
a deep impreſſion on the generous mind of Bruce. 
They were inſtantly conveyed from the breaſt of 
one hero to that of the other. Repenting of his 
engagements with Edward, he directed his attention 
to the honourable path Wallace had pointed out ta 
him, and ſecretly reſolved to lay hold of the firſt 
opportunity of embracing the cauſe of his oppreſſed 
country. 

Enraged at their late defeat, the Scots ſtill main- 
tained the conteſt for liberty; but being fully 
ſenſible of the great inferiority of their ſtrength, 
they <a Frame to procure aſſiſtance from France 
yet in vain they implored the protection of Lewis, 
who had abandoned them to the fury of their con- 
queror by . his late treaty. However, they were 
more ſucceſsful in their application to Boniface. 
That pontiff, who ſeemed determined to carry the 
power of the papal chair to the moſt extravagant 
height, wrote a letter to Edward ; in which, after 
confuting the pretenſions of that monarch to the 
ſuperiority of Scotland, advanced claims till more 
He aſſerted, with a ſingular 
degree of confidence, that he, the pope, was true 
liege lord of Scotland; that his right was de- 
rived from the moſt remote antiquity. 


aſtoniſhed and offended, was at firſt diſpoſed to 
treat the pontiff's letter with contempt ; but fearing 
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| the blind zeal of the people might occaſion diſ- 


orders in the nation, and interrupt his- deſigns 
upon Scotland, he wrote an anſwer to the pope's 


epiſtle, wherein he advanced claims at leaſt as 


chimerical as thoſe of his holineſs. He deduced 
the ſuperiority of England over Scotland from the 
time of Brutus the Trojan, who, he faid, firſt 
founded the Britiſh monarchy in the days of Eli 
and Samucl. He laid it down as a fact, confirmed, 
by ancient records, that the kings of England had 
often made grants of Scotland to their ſubjects, 
and had dethroned their monarchs as vaſſals when 
they rebelled againſt them. He recited, with great 
oſtentation, the homage which William had done 


to Henry II. but mentioned not the abolition of - 


that extorted deed by Richard I. Theſe preten- 
ſions, abſurd as they were, one hundred and four 
barons, aſſembled at Lincoln, confirmed. They 
alſo agreed to ſend them to Boniface; but took 
particular care to prevent this act from affording 
the ſmalleſt pretext for his holineſs to make it the 
foundation of any claim to a ſuperiority over 
England. They therefore annexed a poſitive de- 
claration, that though they were willing to ſubmit 
theſe proofs to him as a man, they did not autho- 
rize him to act the part of a judge. The crown 
of England, added they, © is free, nor will we 
ſuffer even the king himſelf to relinquiſh its inde- 
pendency.” A ſentiment which ſhould be en- 
raven on the memory, and cheriſhed among the 
immutable laws of nature in the breaſt of every 


Engliſhman. _ F 

otwithſtandin ward had ob- 
A. D. 1303. tained ſo — a victory as that 
of Falkirk, the reduction of Scotland was far from 
being perfected. After the Engliſn army had re- 
duced the ſouthern provinces, the want of pro- 
viſions obliged them to retire in 1299, and to leave 
the northern counties in the hands of the natives. 
Wallace continued at the head of a conſiderable 


party; and freſh forces joining them, they made 


incurſions into the ſouthern counties, which Ed— 


ward imagined he had ſubdued. An army was 
now formed under Cummin, who had been ap- 
inted regent on the reſignation of Wallace. 
heſe marched to Bigger, in the neighbourhood 


of Edinburgh. John de Seagrave, whom Edward 


had left guardian of Scotland, aſſembled all the 
Engliſh forces in that —_— to oppoſe the Scots ; 
but perceiving it would be difficult to procure 
the neceſſary quantity of proviſions for their ſub- 
ſiſtence in a body, he ſeparated them into three 
diviſions: the firſt was commanded by himſelf in 


: 8 the ſecond by his brother; and the third 


y Sir Robert Neville. The regent, taking ad- 
vantage of this ſeparation, advanced, under cover 
of the night, to attack Seagrave's diviſion, which 
lay at Roſlin, about ſixteen miles from the Scottiſh 
camp. When dawn appeared, the Engliſh diſco- 
vered Cummin's forces in full march to attack 
them; but it was too late to make the neceſſary 

reparations; ſo that the Scots fell upon them 
—— they could form in order of battle, and ob- 
tained an eaſy victory; a few only eſcaped by flying 
to the ſecond diviſion, informing them at once o 
their defeat, and the approach of the enemy. The 
commander inſtantly drew up his men, and led 
them on directly to revenge the death of their 
countrymen. The Scots, elated with the victory 
they had lately acquired, ruſhed upon them with 
great intrepidity; and the Engliſh, animated by 
an cagerneſs of revenge, maintained a brave reſiſt- 
ance. The conteſt was bloody, but terminated in 
favour of the Scots, who broke the Engliſh, and 
chaſed them to the third diviſion, which was ad- 
vancing in a haſty march to ſupport their compa- 
nions. The Scots, already exhauſted by fatigue, 
and their ranks conſiderably thinned by the two 


3 i 


| rious to Neville; for he reſcued Seagraye, yy 


| terror. The day after his arrival in 


former actions, would willingly have declined n 
N They pleaded the exceſſive ike 
they had already undergone; they pointed 10 ler 
wounds; and deſired to retire while it Was Ar 
their power. Cummin, who knew that x — 
was now impoſſible, reminded them of the glare 
cauſe for which they were fighting, the ty 1 


the Engliſh, the glory of their anceſtors, ws 
diſgrace of ſlavery. Tranſported with reneyed 


vigour by the perſuaſive arguments of their 
| neral, and the followers of the camp arming th « 
ſelves with the weapons of their flaughtere — 
mies, they ſtood boldly the ſhock of a . 
gagement, and with the utmoſt difficulty obtain 
the victory. The event was not, however, ingl- 
had been taken priſoner in the firſt action, ang g 
treated, though driven off the field, in excel 
order. Thus the Scots obtained three victorie; i 
one day, the fame of which, added to the fy 
able diſpoſition of the people, ſoon enabled th 
regent to take all the fortreſſes in the ſouth, 

The arduous undertaking of the conqueſt q 
Scotland was now to be performed over again by 
Edward, and he prepared for it with the ung 
vigour. His forces being aſſembled at ha. 
borough, he advanced into the heart of that king. 
dom at the head of an army, againſt which je 
Scots were unable to make any reſiſtance, 4 

werful fleet at the ſame time eoaſted the flow 
and ſupplied the army with neceſſary proviton, 
The enemy had no other refource than to fs fr 
ſafety to the mountainous parts of their county: 
while Edward marched ſecurely to the unt 
boundaries of the iſland, laying waſte the coun 
wherever he came. The only oppoſition he ne 
with was from two or three caſtles ; even the ini. 
pid Wallace, though he watched narrowly the no. 
tions of the Englith army, found few opporunits 
for diſplaying his valour. Stirling caſtle indeed 
reſiſted during the whole winter; nor capitulate 
till the month of July in the following year. Tie 
capture of this fortreſs completed Edward's four 
1 — and third conqueſt of Scotland. 

owever, there remained one ob- A. D ns 
ſtacle to be removed before the mo- 
narchy of Scotland could be ſaid to be aboliſd 
The gallant Wallace was yet unconquered, 4 ﬆ 
of his faithful adherents attended him from not 
tain to mountain, ſtill maintaining that ini 
pendence which was their boaſt and pride, it 
great object of their purſuit, and their final 
ſhould victory attend their arms. But their h- 


| were blaſted by one baſe act of treachery. L 


had iſſued a general pardon to all who had am 
arms againſt him. The publication of this d 
a conliderable deſertion in the hitherto fit 
band of Wallace; in conſequence w hereof, it 
obliged to wander from one part of the cou? 
another, in order to keep himſelf concealed ia 
the vigilant eyes of his enemies. At K 


hero, worthy of a better fate, proceed 
through prodigious crouds, aſſembled. to E 
the man who had filled the whole cou? 


lb 
was brought to trial in Weſtminſter-hall, 8 
was placed upon an elevated ſcat, and W# 9 


' 


8 
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$5 which he truly deſerved in honour of 

vith — way of diſgraceful meanneſs in his 
. Jeriſion and inſult. On his being ac- | 
jucdot treaſon, he pleaded not guilty ; affirming, 

it was equally abſurd and unjuſt to. charge him 

th being a traitor to a prince, whoſe lovereigaty 
he had never acknowledged : that he was a tree- 
born native of an independent nation; and as he 
had never {worn fealty to Edward, he was not 
ſubject to the laws of England. But his plea 


ilty, and ſentenced to- be executed as a traitor. 
his ſevere ſentence was carried into full execu- 
ion; and after this brave man had ſuffered, the 
vided parts of his body were hung up in four of 
he principal cities of England. 

Reader, let us here pauſe a little. A ſingle tear 
F-om the humane heart and pitying eye, will not 
de thought too great a tribute, I know wit will not, 
by every generous Briton, over the fate of an 
onourable Scotchman, whoſe only crime ſeems to 
dave been a brave and determined oppoſition to 
ne, whom he deemed a rapacious invader of his 
ountry's freedom. | | 

But this political ſacrifice of the 

. D. 1306. injured ſufferer, did not anſwer the 
urpoſe for which it was deſigned by Edward. 
he Scots, already diſguſted at the innovations 

troduced into their laws and government by the 

word of their conqueror, were now exaſperated by 
he injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon Wallace.“ 
Il the envy, which during his life-time had at- 
-nded that gallant leader, being now buried in his 
ave, he was univerſally regarded as the champion 

Scotland, and the patron of her expiring inde- 
ndence, The people, ſtimulated by reſentment, 
ere every where diſpoſed to take arms againſt the 
glih government; and it was not long before 
more fortunate leader appeared, who, after 
me ſtruggles, conducted them to victory and 
liberty. 
loben Bruce, the ſon of that Robert who had 
en one of the competitors for the crown, had, at 
; father's death, ſucceeded to all his pretenſions; 

d tlie deceaſe of John Baliol in France, about 


ward his eldeſt ſon, ſeemed to open an extenſive 
d to the genius and ambition of this young 
dbleman, He had obſerved that the Scots, when 
e right to the crown had failed in the males of 
e antient royal family, had been divided into 
aly equal parties between the houſes of Baliol 
d Bruce, and that a concurrence of circum- 
nces had tended to wean them from the former. 
therefore hoped that the Scots, who from want 
a leader had been ſo long expoſed to the op- 
eſſions of their enemies, would unanimouſly re- 
t to his ſtandard, and ſeat him on the vacant 
e. This young nobleman opened his mind 
Cammin, with whom he was frietly intimate, 
found him, as he imagined, to be of the ſame 
iments. But on the departure of Bruce, who 
ended Edward to London, Cummin, who had 
her diſſembled with him, or from reflecting more 
ly, reſolved to make a merit of betraying him, 
revealed the ſecret to the king. Edward did 
t however immediately commit Bruce to priſon, 
wiſe he intended to ſeize, at. the ſame time, his 
& brothers, who reſided in Scotland ; and con- 
ited himſelf with ſetting ſpies upon bim, who 
. ordered to watch ſtrictly all his motions. A {+ 
gs in Edward's court, Bruce's intimate 
= was informed of his danger; but not 
os While he was encompaſſed with ſo many 
— eyes, to hold converſation with him, he 
4 Bou to a device which he hoped would 
im ſufficient warning of his danger. He 


being over- ruled by the court, he was found I 


e ſame time, together with the captivity of | 


Roby 4 lervant a purle of gold, and a pair 


of gilt ſpurs, which he pretended to have borrowed 
of him, truſting in his friend's ſagacity to diſcover 
the meaning. Bruce took the hint, and contrived 
the means of his eſcape. In a few days he arrived 
at Dumfries, in Anandale, and had the happineſs 
to find there a great number of the nobility of 
Scotland, and among the reſt John Cummin, his 
treacherous friend. He informed them that he was 
come to live or die with them, in defence of the 
liberty of his country, and hoped with their aſſiſ- 
tance, to redeem the Scots from the indignities they 
had ſo long ſuffered, under the tyranny of their im- 
perious maſters ; that the ſacrifice of the Juſt claims 
of his family, was the firſt injury which had pre- 
pared the way for the ſlavery that enſued ; and by 
reſuming them, he afforded the joytul proſpect of 
recovering their antient and hereditary indepen- 
dence, from the fraudulent uſurper : that all their 
paſt misfortunes had ſolely proceeded from their 
diſunion; and they would ſoon appear formidable 
to their enemies, if they would now follow the 
ſtandard of their lawful prince, who knew no me- 
dium between death and vittory : that their valour 
and their mountains, which, during ſo many ages, 
had protected their liberty from all the efforts of the 
Roman empire, would ſtill, if they were worthy of 


| their generous anceſtors, be ſufficient to defend 


— 


them againſt the Engliſh tyrant: that it did not 
become men, born to the moſt antient indepen- 
dence, known in Europe, to ſubmit to the will of 
any maſters; but that it was doubly fatal to receive 
thoſe, who being irritated with the higheſt ani- 
molity, would never think themſelves ſecure in 
their uſurped dominion, till they had exterminated 
all the antient inhabitants; and that being reduced 
to this dreadful extremity, it were better for them 
to die at once, hke brave men with ſwords in 
their hands, than always to dread, and at laſt un- 
dergo, the fate of the brave but unfortunate Wal- 
lace, whoſe merit, in the generous defence of his 
country, was at laſt rewarded by the hands of an 
Engliſh executioner. The manly ſentiments con- 


veyed in this ſpeech, which was delivered.with all 


the ſtriking advantages of oratory, aſſiſted with a 
noble deportment, and all the winning graces of 
youth, rouſed in the minds of his audience the 
principles of revenge; who declared their reſolution 
of ſeconding his patriotic deſigns, and aſſerting the 


; undoubted rights of the nation, againſt their com- 


mon oppreſſors. Cummin alone, who had ſecretly 


taken his meaſures with the king, oppoſed this ge- 


neral determination; endeavouring to ſet before 
them the folly of an attempt, pregnant with de- 
ſtruction, being againſt the power of England, go- 
verned by a prince of uncommon abilities; he added, 
that nothing but the moſt rigorous puniſhment 
could be expected, if they again broke their oaths 
of fealty, and ſhook off their allegiance to the victo- 
rious Edward. Theſe inſinuations were little reliſhed 
by Bruce and his adherents. He had already been 
informed of Cummin's treachery, and faw the cer- 
tain failure of all his ſchemes from the oppoſition 
of ſa powerful a leader. He was therefore deter- 
mined to remove this obſtacle to his ambition at 
the expence of his virtue. Accordingly he fol- 
lowed Cummin on the diſſolution of the aſſembly; 
attacked him in the cloiſters of the Grey-triars ; 
ran him through the body; and left him for dead. 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, 
aſking him ſoon after if the traitor was ſlain; «I 
believe ſo,” replied Bruce. * And is that a mat- 
ter,” replied Kirkpatric, © to be left to conjecture? 
I will ſecure him.” Then drawing his dagger, he 
ran to the altar, and ſtabbed Cummin to the heart. 


Hence the family of Kirkpatric took for the creſt of 


their arms, which they till wear, a hand with a 
bloody dagger, with this motto, © I will ſecure 


him.” This deed of violence, which was then con- 
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ſidered as a noble atchievement of patriotic virtue, 
revived the ſpirit of the nation. Bruce and his ad- 
herents, who were now more than ever objects of 
Edward's reſentment, had only the alternative to 
conquer or periſh. They now ſaw that ſucceſs 
muſt depend alone on their determined valour. 
The Scots embraced with ardour the pleaſing hopes 
of recovering their liberty. The Engliſh were 
again driven out of the kingdom, except thoſe who 
had taken refuge in places of ſtrength ; and Bruce 
was ſolemnly crowned king of Scotland, in the ab- 
bey of Scone, by the biſhop of St. Andrews. 

Edward, though far advanced in life, felt his 
boſom glow with an ardent deſire of revenge. He 
diſpatched Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
with the lords Robert Clifford, and Henry Piercy, 
at the head of a body of forces, to protect the few 
remainin 
while he bimſelt prepared to ſupport them with the 
whole foree of his army. Bruce had collected a 
conſiderable number of raw, undiſciplined troops, 
who were encamped at Methven, in Perthſhire, 
without ſuſpecting the approach of an enemy, 
Pembroke ſurpriſed them in the night; and the 
Scots were completely routed. Bruce made a moſt 
gallant reſiſtance; was thrice thrown from his horſe, 
and as often remounted by the good conduct of Sir 
Simon Frazer; but at length was obliged to retreat, 
with a few of his adherents, and take ſhelter in the 
weltern ifles. Several perſons of diſtinction, who 
were taken priſoners, among whom are numbered 
Frazer the earl of Athol, and Sir Chriftopher Se- 
ton, were immediately executed as traitors. 

A few days after this event Edward arrived in 
Scotland, to triumph, not to conquer ; for the poor 
natives in general ſubmitted to him, -and he had 
little to do but to puniſh their ſuperiors. He 
therefore divided his army into two bodies, ſending 
one to the north, under the command of the prince 
of Wales, aſſiſted by the earls of Lancaſter and 


Hereford. Theſe took Bruce's caſtle at Kildommy, | 


where they made priſoners his queen and ſiſter, wich 
many of his principal followers. After this expe- 


dition, the prince and his father met at Perth, and 


all Scotland was once more reduced under the 
power of Edward; yet no ſubmiſſions could appeaſe 
his hatred of thoſe who had made any refiſtance. 
The executions he ordered were numberleſs. His 


reſentment even drove him to unmanly fury. oy | 


Mary Campbell, ſiſter to Bruce, and the counteſs 
of Buchan, he encloſed in wooden cages, and hung 
over the walls, the one at Roxborough, and the 
other at Berwick, as a ſpectacle for the rude popu- 
lace. However, Edward, notwithſtanding ſo many 


ſacrifices were daily offered to his ambition, was 


very uneaſy on account of Bruce. This prince lay 
concealed for ſome time in the iſle of Raughrin ; 
whence he ſent Sir James Douglas and Sir Robert 
Boid to acquaint his friends, that he was ſtill alive: 
and theſe taking up arms, he ſecretly put himſelf 
at their head, and cut off a convoy intended for an 
Engliſh corps in that county. His followers be- 
ing by this exploit equipped with arms, and fur- 
nithed with proviſions, he attacked the caſtle of 
Tunberry, which he took, and obliged lord Piercy, 
who commanded in thoſe parts, to retire to the 
ſouthward. This action was performed by a body 
of only four hundred men. 
Carliſle, when he ordered Thomas and Alexander, 
two of Bruce's brothers, who were taken in an at- 
tempt to invade Galloway, to be executed. He was 
exaſperated to find his ſchemes diſconcerted by a 
handful of wretches, miſerable in every reſpect that 


can render life deſirable, except in the love of li- 


berty and heroic actions. He could not think of 
the re- appearance of Bruce, but with the greateſt 
uneaſineſs: his reflections preyed upon his ſpirits, 
and the pain they cauſed daily increaſed, The 


friends of his government in Scotland, 


The king was now at | 


two kingdoms filled with ſanguinary executiqn, a 


| Lorn, with a body of veterans, to advance in ſzzrq| 


hundred marks a year, on condition that both he 


the ſentence pronounced againſt them. 


, fetching a compaſs round the eminence by which 


| repentaut Chi 
rary Writer, were worthy of a repentant C 


e 
affairs of Scotland were much altered ſince the tim 
he had formed the laſt ſcheme for its eltabliſhmery 
Severity and lenity had been equally ineffegy,, 
and neither power nor policy could extinguiſſ the 
ſpark which ever exiſt in minds leſs fearful of death 
than dependence. In vain was every corner of g 


_ dreadful impriſonments. The ſhackled bodies an for 
mangled limbs of the Scots inſpired their yngy, on 
mitting countrymen with revenge inſtead of ten the 
and late as the ſeaſon was, the king found it 1 die 


ceſſary to order the earl of Pembroke, and | 


of Bruce and his party. 

To theſe painful mortifications was added 3 
affliction in his own family, which afforded Edyyy 
an affecting proof, that happineſs will not fx, 
quently — the ſteps of policy, wiſdom, pont 
and human greatneſs. He beheld, with concem, 
the profligacy of his fon, the prince of Wales, bo 
was entirely guided by Gaveſton, his young Gf 
favourite. Edward had ſeveral times endeavoured 
in vain to break the infamous connection, and 9 
reclaim his ſon, ſometimes by pater nal admonitiong 
at others by puniſhments bordering on ſeverity, 
But a freſh inſult being now offered to the hiſhyy 
of Cheſter, the king reſolved to proceed in a legi 
manner againſt the favourite, and it wasdetermined 
that Piers Gaveſton ſhould, in three months, em. 
bark for France, and never more return to Fg. 
land, without the king's permiſſion or command; 
at the ſame time he ordered him a penſion of one 


and the prince ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to obſer: 


Bruce, bleſſed with a genius that , P. 
taught him to improve under afthc- 
tions, and to rife ſtill greater from defeat, perceir- 
ing that the force of the enemy was far ſuperior to 
his own, 'intrenched. himſelf on the brow of a hull; 
but obſerving the highlanders, under lord Lom, 


300. 


he muſt ſoon have been ſurrounded, he divided bs 
little army into three bodies, and ordercd themto 
march different ways, but all to rendezvous, by: 
certain time, in the wood of Glantroule, near Cum. 
nock. This retreat being happily performed, 
Bruce found his army conſiderably increaſed bythe 
acceſſion of new friends, and he obtained ſeveril at 
vantages over the enemy, though his whole tore 
did not exceed a thouſand men. With thele 10 
ever he knew ſo well how to chooſe his ground 
and watch his opportunity, that he defeated thea 
of Pembroke, and attacked a party under the cat 
of Gloucelter, with ſo much reſolution, that afte 
a bloody diſpute, that nobleman was obliged d 
ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Ayre, till he jhoul 
be relieved by Edward. This gleam of ſuc 


raiſed the Scots from deſpair. The fire of freedon - 
ran from breaſt to breaſt, and Bruce, in gad 


time, found his army increaſed to ſeveral tho 


ſands, by which he became a dangerous, as 

a a deſperate enemy. | | wy” " ks 
On the other hand Edward made preparation i * 
invading Scotland, with more fury than eve. | ** 
reſolved to give no quarter to the Scots; but l 12 v 0 
not to carry his cruel purpoſe into execution: nt b 4 
had for ſome time been afflicted with a d Balk 
tery, which had weakened him exceedingly; Je F ſpirit 
| eagerneſs to finiſh the reduction of Scotlandful * 
him not to continue at Carliſle. His army bet U ? 
aſſembled, he cauſed himſelf to be remode — 
eaſy journeys, unable to march above two ; muſt 
day. Arriving at a place, called Burgh, ei tages 
ſands in Cumberland, he found nature too wg to pr 
proceed any farther. He took to his bed; ® time i 


dying ejaculations, if we may credit a cotenf 


— —_ 
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Having enjoined his ſon and ſucceſſor, with his laſt 


breath, to proſecute the enterprize, and never to de- 

6 till Scotland was ſubdued, he expired on the 

ſerenth of July, in the ſixty- ninth year of his age, 

and the thirty-fifth of his reign, exceedingly re- 
ed and beloved by his ſubjects, 

By his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, he had four 
ſons ; but Edward his heir and ſucceſſor was the 
only one who ſurvived him. He had likewiſe by 
the ſame conſort eleven daughters, fix of whom 
died in their infancy. Eleanor was married to 
Henry, duke of Bar; Joan to Gilbert Clare, earl of 
Glouceſter, and afterwards to Ralph de Monther- 
mez; Margaret to John, duke of Brabant; Eliza- 
beth to John, earl of Holland, and afterwards to 
Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford; Mary was 
a nun at Ambreſbury. By his ſecond wife, Mar- 

iret of France, he had two ſons; Thomas earl of 
Norfolk, Edmund, earl of Kent; and a daugh- 
ter, named Eleanor, who died in her childhood. 


dictine monk, compiled his hiſtory of England, to 
hoſe labours ſubſequent hiſtorians have been 
preatly indebted. 

The tribute paid to Rome, of a thouſand marks 
year, to which John had ſubjected the kingdom, 
n doing homage to the pope, had ſince his time 
een regularly paid; but the vaſſalage was con- 
tantly denied; and that court, for fear of giving 
fence, had not much inſiſted on it. This money 
as not called by the name of tribute, but that of 
10 Edward paid it always with great reluc- 
ance; having ſuffered it at one time to be in ar- 
ar for fix years, and at another for eleven. 

In ſome former reigns the taxes had partly con- 
ſted of ſcutages, or ſums to exempt the vaſſals of 
e crown from theirattendancein military ſervices, 
(dd partly in ſuch a proportion of moveables as the 
uliament thought fit to grant: but in this reign 
tages were intirely dropped, and the king, in 
u thereof, had, from time to time, duties upon 
portations and importations; the moſt conſider- 
le of which was generally laid by parliament 
don wool, , 


Character of Edward I. 


He was well qualified to captivate the populace 
his exterior appearance ; being upon the whole, 
withſtanding the remarkable length and ſlender- 
s of his legs, of a graceful perſon, and dignified 
ett ; having regular features, with rong, 
cing black eyes. But his ſolid underſtanding, 
d thoſe political virtues, which greatly over- 
acced his private and public vices, were of that 
„5 as could not fail to gain him the approbation 
all men of ſenſe. Endued alike with perſonal 
very, and political courage, he had the ſpirit to 
lertake, and reſolution to accompliſh, ſome of 
moſt difficult and dangerous enterpriſes, that 


ducted and more conducive to the ſolid intereſt 


"oft Is kingdom, than thoſe undertaken in any pre- 
| ug reign. Hereſtored authority to the govern- 
vel t, diſordered by the weakneſs of his father; he 
„ i ntained the laws againſt the efforts of his tur- 
auer nt barons; he fully annexed to his crown the 


d pality of Wales; and he took the wiſeſt and 
Pirited meaſures for reducing Scotland to a 
condition, The 


kingdom has been juſtly queſtioned; but when 


* muſt have been attended with the moſt ſolid 
mages to both, we ſhall erhaps be more in- 
* praiſe, than cenſure bis conduct. At the 
ime it muſt be confeſſed, that if his character 


In this reign, Matthew of Weſtminſter, a Bene- | 


7 were attempted by any Engliſh monarch. | 
projets which he formed were more regularly | 


uity of his attempts upon 


remembered, that the union of the two king- 


| 


AY 


ſhould be thought exceptionable in this particular, 
his country obtained the moſt permanent benefits 
from his heroic virtues ; and he was conſidered all 
over Europe as the flower of chivalry. Nor was he 
leſs famous for his civil than his military abilities. 
The improvements he made in the Engliſh law 
were ſo great, that he received the appellation of 
the Engliſh Juſtinian; as under him the civil po- 
licy of England was not only purged from the pol- 
lutions of former reigns, but refined, enlarged, and 
confirmed. The numerous ſtatutes paſſed in his 
reign, relating to the chief points of juriſprudence, 
became conſtant and durable laws, that ſtill ſubſiſt; 
while the regular order maintained in his govern- 
ment, brought the judges to a certainty in their 
determinations. Sir Mathew Hale, on mentioning 
the ſudden improvements of the Engliſh laws, in the 
time of Edward I. aſſerts, that, till his days, they 
had not received any conſiderable amendments. 
He aboliſhed the office of juſticiary, who he thought 
poſſeſſed too much power; and divided the court 
of Exchequer into four diſtinct courts, which ma- 
naged each its reſpective branch of buſineſs. He 
firit eſtabliſhed the office of juſtice of the peace; re- 
prefled robberies and diſorders of every kind; and 
encouraged trade, by givin 1 merchants an eaſy me- 
thod of recovering their debts. He reduced by 
wiſe expedients the exorbitant power of eccleſiaſti- 
cal authority, and treated the function according to 
merit of character. Their poſſeſſions were un- 
alienable, and perpetually augmenting: he tliere- 
fore prevented them from making new acquiſitions 
by the ſtatute of mortmain. But what will ever 
render the name of this prince dear to the Engliſh, 
was his eſtabliſhing the Houſe of Commons, by 
ſummoning two deputies from every borough, con- 
formable to the example of the earl of Leiceſter. By 
this means the boroughs became of importance to 
the ſtate ; and the mechanics and tradeſmen, whom 
the feudal ſyſtem had placed in a deſpicable point 
of view, acquired the honour of being one of the 
branches of the legiſlature; trade was encouraged, 
and men of property thought it no diſgrace to en- 
gage in the commerce of their country. With this 
plealing ſcene we could wiſh to cloſe the hiſtory 
of this great monarch. A painter might here take 
the liberty of drawing a vail over his toibles; but it 
is the duty of an impartial hiſtorian, to weigh 
even the character of an Edward, in the balance of 
ſtrict juſtice ; and we muſt confefs, that in the be- 
ginning and latter end of his reign, his amiable 
qualities, and beneficient actions were ſullied by 


ambition, reſentment and cruelty. To extend his 


power ſeems to have been his grand ſpring of 
action, without regard to the juſtice of means, or 
the effect of cauſes. Theſe are too evident from his 
bloody and expenſive war with Scotland ; his ſe- 
verities towards Llewellin and Wallace, heroes, 
whoſe laudable efforts againſt flavery and depen- 
dence, muſt endear their names to the lateſt poſte- 
rity ; and his rigid treatment of all who oppoſed 
his will, or obſtructed his arbitrary deſigns. Yet 
theſe blemiſhes appear what ſhadows are to lights, 
appendages in every good picture, and which ferve 
as foils, to ſet off his more ſtriking virtues. If his 
acts of tyranny and oppreſſion draw our attention 
on one fide; let us on the other behold his penetra- 
tion, diſcernment, ſoundneſs of judgment, perſonal 
valour, refined policy, and circumſpection of con- 
duct. Let us view him introducing a new face of 
things by the wiſdom and vigour of his govern- 
ment. Above all, let us behold this prince as lay- 
ing the foundation for that ſpecies of government, 
which is ſtill the glory and boaſt of this iſland, and 
we cannot with-hold from him that reſpect and 
cordial eſteem, with which his ſubjects treated bim, 
and to which he is juſtly entitled, 
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proſecuting the war with Scotland Recalls Gavęſſon, iii 


Neglects the injunction of his dying | parent, by not 


favourite, whom the barons befiege in Scarborough, takes priſoner, and cauſe his head to be ftruck if j, 
executioner—Bruce effeftually ſecures the crown of Scotland, and eſtabliſhes the tranguillity of his kingdon 
or Spencer, Edward's ſecond favour ite. His weak paſſion for this young nobleman—/ 
confederacy of the barons, bh oblige the king to baniſh, His favourites —Edward, having defeated hi; bart 
recalls the two Spencers—Luyeen Iſabella's averſion to them, and love fer Mortimer, engage her in a conſpin 
Spencers hanged— Edward retires to Wales, where for a time he conceal; bin 


Hugh le d' Eſpenſer, 


againſt the king HA he two 


I committed cloſe priſoner in the caſtle of Kennilworth, 


a ia bee e II. ſurnamed Caernar- 
A von, from the place of his birth, 
was, on his acceſſion, about twenty-three years of 
age. He aſcended the throne of his illuſtrious father, 
at a time when public affairs wore a moſt pleaſing 
aſpect ; when harmony univerſally prevailed ; for 
the people were fond of the ſon, through the vene- 


ration in which they held the memory of his be- | 


loved parent. They had formed the moſt flattering 
expectations of enjoying both tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs under-the government of their young prince; 
but they ſoon perceived, that all their hopes were 
built on a chimerical foundation, and that the 
pleaſing proſpect was merely deluſive; for this Ed- 
ward was born to obey, not to govern ; and want» 
ing both the abilities and ſpirit of his father, he was 
unable to ſupport the regal authority over a proud 
and turbulent nobility. A ſceptre ſwayed in ſuch 
feeble hands could but become contemptible. 
His father, on his death bed, had charged him to 
purſue the enterprize againſt Scotland with the ut- 
moſt vigour. Carry my aſhes before you,“ ſaid 
he to his ſon, „the rebels will never be able to 
ſupport the ſight of them.” But Edward's ruling 
paſſion was far from being of the heroic kind. Being 
at Carliſle, he ordered a rendezvous of his troops, 
who were ſtill on their march, at Dumfries in Scot- 
land, where they made a gallant appearance ; yet 
this was not done with a view of carrying his fa- 
ther's deſigns into execution; for he had advanced 
but a little way into that kingdom, when he re- 
turned with precipitation, and diſbanded his forces, 
Nor was this the only inſtance in which Edward 
violated his filial engagements ; for immediately on 
his return from Scotland, he recalled his favourite 
Gaveſton, and even before his arrival, preſented 
him with the earldom of Cornwal, which would 
have been a ſufficient proviſion for a prince of the 
blood. Piers Gaveſton was a Gaſcon knight, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the elegance of his perſon, a fine 
mein, an eaſy carriage, which conſlituted his chief 
merit; yet with theſe qualifications, accompanied 
with lively fallies of wit, he 22 an entire aſcen- 
dency over the weak mind of young Edward, while 
his vices threatened the deſtruction of the ſtate. 
On his arrival, one of our writers ſays, the king ig- 
- nobly careſſed him, with all the ardour of love that 
nature directs to a female beauty. However this 
may be, it is certain, the king appeared to covet 
he poſſeſſion of royalty for no other reaſon than 
that he might ſhower down his favours on this 
worthleſs minion. Honour, faith, 282 in- 
tereſt, and even decency, vaniſhed before this inſo- 
lent foreigner. He cauſed him to be married to 
his own niece, the earl of Glouceſter's ſiſter ; and 
among other favours, he made him a preſent of 
thirty-two thouſand pounds, which the late king 
had allotted for the ſupport of a hundred and forty 
knights, who had engaged to carry his heart to 
Jeruſalem. By his advice Edward removed from 
their offices the chancellor, treaſurer, judges, and 
barons of the Exchequer, and filled their places | 


4 


A— 


| 


ITheſe rites performed, Gaveſton, before the king) 


the minion was ſo far from profiting by the 


favourite, who became intoxicated with 


— 


70 


an 


dethroned, and.cruelly murdered—His charaQ; 


with his followers. Langton, biſhop of Litchfield 
was impriſoned, and the temporalities of his {ve{, 
queſtered ; while Gaveſton being appointed grex 
chamberlain and ſecretary of ſtate, governed th 
kingdom as prime miniſter, , | 

Edward now ſummoned a parliament at Nor, 
ampton, to regulate his father's funeral, togethy 
with his own marriage and coronation. A ſubſch 
was granted for defraying expences ; and an order 
was made, that the baſe coin which would not pig 
in the late reign, ſhould be current all over the 
kingdom. The body of the late king, which hi 
been carried to Waltham-abbey, was now remore 
to Weſtminſter-abbey, where it was buried with the 
uſual ceremonies, and a plain ſtone monumen, 
erected to his memory, is to be ſeen to this dy, 


departure for France, was appointed guardian df 
the realm, with full powers to diſpoſe of all vacatt 
places and benefices. It is no wonder that the 
barons ſhould be offended at the favours thy 
laviſhed on a foreigner of inferior birth; who in. 
ſtead of endeayouring by his moderation to diſam 
envy, diſplayed with the, utmoſt oſtentation his 
power and influence, He was vain glorious, pr 
fuſe, and rapacious. Hence his,enemies daily mul 
tiplied, and nothing was wanting but time to c. 
* their 2 4 1 
After a ſhort paſſage, ward JE 
landed at . 3 having AD 
done homage to the king of France for Guienne 
and Ponthien, his marriage with the princeb 
Iſabella was ſolemnized with great ſplendor, u 
preſence of Philip, king of France; Lewis, king 
of Navarre; Charles, king of Sicily, and the lig 
of the Romans. On his return to England v 
his queen, their coronation was performed in Wet 
minſter-abbey by the biſhops of Saliſbury, Vit 
cheſter, and Chicheſter, commiſſioned by the ark 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was prevented by ic: 
neſs from attending at the ceremony. But ad 
culty aroſe, previous to its performance, whic 
greatly alarmed Edward. The barons, incenſel ! 
the inſolence of his favourite, who affected to n 
them with the moſt mortifying contempt, reful 
to aſſiſt at the coronation, unleſs Gaveſton 9? 
baniſhed the kingdom. Edward promiſed to 
dreſs all their grievances, provided they would" 
force him to delay the ceremony; and the bat 


in return, agreed to 1 their reſentment. 
* 


tional marks of diſguſt to his perſon and condv% 
that he appeared. with the — oftentatious po 
in the proceſſion, in which he carried the con- 
St. Edward before the king. The ceremon % 
no ſooner over, than the king renewed al 
proofs of that fond attachment to his wy 
and looked down” on the nobility with ſuperche 
contempt. Nor did even the queen eſcape | 1 
tacks of his pointed ridicule. Iſabella, £00 


| j 
that not only her huſband's capacity required , 
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e ſhould be gov 
hey to a thought ſhe was beſt intitled to 


the office; and harboured in her breaſt a mortal 
hatred to the man who had ſupplanted her, She 
was therefore glad to ſee the nobles uniting againſt 
Gaveſton; while he, perceiving that ſhe hated him, 
wantonly inſulted and provoked her. 

Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, couſin- german to 
the king, one of the moſt opulent and powerful 
ſubjects in England, became head of that party of 
he nobles who deſired the depreſſion of this arro- 
ent minion. The aſſociated barons bound them- 
{ves by a ſolemn oath never to deſert each other, 
till the deteſted object of their hatred was baniſhed 
the kingdom, A patliament having been ſum- 
moned at Weſtminſter, Lancaſter and his party, 


nity, came thither with an armed retinue; inſiſted 
on the baniſhment of Gaveſton; and demanded, 
hat he ſhould abjure the realm before Midſummer; 
ven the biſhops, in caſe of his refuſal, pronounced 
im excommunicated, Edward found it would be 
1 vain to reſiſt, and therefore complied with their 
demands: but inſtead of ſending him to Gaſcony, 
he place of his birth, as the barons expected, the 
ng appointed him lord lieutenant of Ireland; at- 
ended him as far as Briſtol when he ſet out for his 
jew government; and conferred on him lands and 
onours both in Gaſcony and England. 

Fdward was inconſolable for the loſs of his 
wwourite, and had recourſe to every expedient 


nd pave the way for his return. In order to this, 
e conferred the high office of hereditary ſteward 
os the carl of Lancaſter: the earl of Lin- 
In was bought off by other conceſſions, and earl 
arrenne was mollified by civilities, promiſes, and 
pluable grants; ſo that Gaveſton's infolence being 
d longer apparent, become leſs the object of ge- 
ral reſentment; and the king, finding matters 
ſkciently prepared to anſwer his purpoſe, applied 
the court of Rome, and obtained a diſpenſation 
m that oath which the barons had compelled 
aveiton to take, that he would for ever abjure the 
alm. By theſe lenient applications the anger of 
e nobles was appeaſed, aud the whole aſſociation 
ceded from their reſolution, except Guy, earl of 
wick. Edward, having obtained the comple- 
dn of his wiſhes, recalled his abſent darling; 
| went as far as Cheſter to receive him, on his 
It landing from Ireland. He flew into his arms 
th tranſports of joy; and, having a little before 
ned the formal conſent of the barons in parlia- 
nt for his re-eſtabliſhment, ſet no bounds to his 
ravagant fondneſs and infamous careſſes. This 
| manly conduct of the king, rekindled the ſparks 
popular odium againſt Gaveſton; who, for- 
ung every thing that was paſt in the embraces 
11$ lovereign, and blind to thoſe cauſes which 
excited the reſentment of the barons againſt 
reſumed his wonted oſtentation and inſolence; 
ich a view to ſecure a ſtrong party in his 
aer, divelted many people of their places, be- 
"ing them on his adherents; by which means 
ncurred the implacable hatred of thoſe whom 
tad deprived of their poſts, without gaining any 
advantage, or ſtrengthening his own intereſt. 
deeſumptuous behaviour revived the animoſi- 
ot his enemies, who vowed revenge, particu- 
de carl of Lancaſter, from ſome private in- 
Je had received; yet Gaveſton affected to 
temn their reſentment, and the firſt noblemen 
fe ngdom were not exempted from the laſh of 
yrical reſlection:. 
WW. 1310. . The barons, therefore, enraged at 
WW... his public miſconduct and perſonal 
© re- united their councils for his deſtruction; 


t 1 
A Ing, dreading the conſequences of this 


erned, but that. his temper in- 


determined not to miſs ſo favourable an opportu- 


it might have a tendency to ſoften the barons, | 


” 


| union, renewed his proclamation, prohibiting the 


barons from coming to parliament in armour. 
This precept they obeyed ; but at a parliament 
ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, they appeared 
with numerous retinues all armed, reſolving to 
compel the King to redreſs the grievances of the 
nation. With this view they propoſed to elect 
twelve perſons, who ſhould, till the term of 
Michaelmas in the following year, have authority 
to enact ordinances for the regulation of the king's 


- houſhold, and for the government of the Kking- 


dom; and that the ordinances ſhould thenceforth, 
and for ever, have the force of laws; alſo, that the 
ordainers ſhould be allowed to form aſſociations for 
their ſtrict and regular obſervance. The king at 
firſt ſcrupled to grant their petition, which was in- 
deed equivalent to a command, and a plain indi- 
cation that he was utterly incapable of holding the 
reins of empire himſelf; but the barons threaten- 
ing to proceed to extremities, he thought it moſt 
prudent to ſubmit; and iſſued a commiſſion, em- 
powering the prelates, earls, and barons, to elect 
proper perſons for making the propoſed regulations. 
Theſe ordinances required ſheriffs to be men of 
property; abolrſhed the practice of iſſuing privy- 
ſeals for the ſuſpenſion of juſtice ; prohibited the 
adulteration of coin; reſtrained the practice of 
purveyance; excluded foreigners from the aſſice 
of farming the revenue; revoked all the grants of 
the crown; and ordered all payments to be made 
regularly into the exchequer. By theſe it was 
enacted, that the church ſhould enjoy her privi- 
leges; that the two great charters ſhould be ob- 
ſerved; that no prizes ſhould be taken by the 
king's officers without the owner's conſent; that 
none ſhould be entruſted with certain offices, but 
ſuch whoſe lands were ſufficient to anſwer for their 
actions; that parliaments ſhould be held annually ; 
that all perſons proſecuted unjuſtly, and acquitted, 
ſhould be entitled to damages; that none ſhould 
be appealed maliciouſly, or outlawed in counties 
where they had no lands or tenements; that they 
ſhould neither forfeit their eſtates, nor loſe their 
lives, provided they ſurrendered themſelves toſtand 
trial; that pardons for robbery, and other felonies, 
ſhould not be granted without good reaſon, but 
deemed void, unleſs agreeable to the king's oath, 
the courſe of law, and the cuſtom of the king- 
dom ; that the king ſhall not leave the realm, nor 
declare war againſt any prince or potentate, without 
the conſent of the barons; that on his quitting the 
kingdom without their conſent, a guardian of the 
realm ſhall be appointed by the parliament, who 
{hall alſo nominate the chief officers of ſtate, of 
the houſhold, of the revenue; in a word, all per- 
ſons employed under the crown in any part of his 
majefty's dominions; that the power of making 
war, or aſſembling the military tenants of the 
crown, ſhall no longer be ſolely veſted in the king, 
nor be exerciſed without the conſent of the nobi- 
lity. That, (which particularly grieved the king) 
all evil counſellors ſhall be removed from the king's 
perſon, particularly Henry de Beaumont, and his 
ſiſter the lady Veſey, who had obtained grants from 
the king diſhonourable to the dignity, and preju- 
dicial to the prerogatives of the crown. That 
whereas Piers Gaveſton had given evil counſel to 
his majeſty; removed all perſons of integrity and 
abilities from the public offices, and ſupplied their 
places with his own worthleſs creatures; embezzled 
the king's treaſure; impoveriſhed the realm, by 
obtaining unreaſonable grants, and procuring blank 
charters, which he filled up according to his own 
pleaſure; protected robbers; arrogated to himſelf 
regal power and dignity, and formed combinations 
inconliſtent with the law' of the land; he ſhould, 
for theſe miſdemeanors, abjure the realm for ever, 
before the firſt of November; and if found in any 
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ue of his majeſty's dominions after that day, | 


ould be treated as a public enemy. That all 
perſons in -office ſhould take an oath to obſerve | 
theſe ordinances ; and that one biſhop, two earls, ' 
and as many barons, ſhould be choſe in every par- 
liament to receive complaints againſt the king's 
miniſters, and others who ſhould violate theſe laws, 
and to puniſh offenders at diſcretion. The com- 
miſſion concluded with declaring, that all this was 
done for the glory of God, the ſecurity of the 
church, and the advantage of the whole nation. 
In return for the royal condeſcenſion, the barons 
ſigned a declaration, in which they acknowledged 
that they owed theſe conceſſions to the royal 
bounty; promiſed that they ſhould never be drawn 
into precedent ; and engaged that the power of the 
ordainers ſhould expire at the time ſtipulated. 
Edward, after allowing a 1 ſanction to 
be given to the above articles, ſecretly proteſted 
againſt them; declaring, that ſuch as ſhould be 
found prejudicial to either the king or his kingdom, 
were to be held as not ratified and confirmed ; and 
the parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, than, re- 
pairing to Vork, where he was no longer under 
the control of the barons, he repealed the article 
relative to the exile of his favourite as being un- 
juſt, and contrary to his coronation oath. After 
this imprudent act, he invited Gaveſton to return 
from Flanders, whither he had retired, declaring 
that he had been illegally baniſhed, and openly 
reſtored him to his former authority and credit. 
The barons, exaſperated at the king's having thus 
violated his engagements, renewed their confede- 
racies againſt his odious favourite with redoubled 
zeal. The earl of Lancaſter was at their head : 
Guy, earl of Warwick, joined the confederacy with 
| warmth : Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
roke, and Humphry Bohnn, earl of Hereford, 
the conſtable, and added to it a great acceſſion of 
wer and intereſt; even earl Warrenne, who had 
itherto ſupported the royal cauſe, joined the dif- 
contented barons; and Robert de Winchelſea, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, being of the ſame 
arty, both the clergy and the people were united 
in the ſupport of the ſame common cauſe. The 
earl of Lancaſter inſtantly raiſing an army, marched 
to York, from whence Edward had removed to 
Newcaſtle: he then marched thither in purſuit of 
him; and the king had but juſt time to make his 
eſcape to Tinmouth, where he embarked on board 
a ſhip, and with his favourite arrived at Scar- 
borough. In this fortreſs he depoſited the object 
of his affections ; which, being well ſupplied with 
proviſions, was thought impregnable, Edward 
now proceeded by ſea; and landing at Knareſ- 
borough, went to York, in hopes of levying an 
army ſufficient to ſupport him againſt the 2 of 
his enemies. * 
In the mean time while the king 
A. D. 13153. was thus employed, who found the 


| 1 not inclined to join his ſtandard, Pembroke 


aid ſiege to the caſtle of Scarborough. Gaveſton, 
ſenſible of the bad condition of his garriſon, and 
want of proviſions, was obliged to capitulate on 
the nineteenth of May, having firſt ſtipulated that 
he ſhould remain in . Sr hands for two 
months, during which time means ſhould be uſed 
for bringing about an accommodation; but if the 
terms propoſed by the barons ſhould not be ac- 
cepted, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in the 
ſame condition as when he ſurrendered it. Pem- 
broke having now the public enemy in his power, 
conducted him to the caſtle of Dedington near 
Banbury, where he left him, probably by conſent 
of the confederates, with a feeble guard, under 
pretence of preſſing buſineſs. But, before he re- 


turned, Gaveſton was carried off by the earl of 


Warwick, who, together with the earls of Lan- 


* 


and then returning to London, aſſembled a cork. 


ſtrength. He choſe the field of battle we or 
utmoſt prudence; and made the neceſſary ur nam 
tions for receiving the Engliſh, He po de 
army at Bannock- burn, about two miles the fi 


"- | ' g „ 
caſter, Arundel, and Hereford, in violation g 
their engagements, cauſed him to be beheadeg j 
the hands of a common executioner on the firſt 
July. Edward having received the news of fh 
affecting event, burſt into the moſt violent 
ports of grief, and ſuffered ſuch agitations ag mul 
have endangered his life, had not his mind 
ſupported by determinations of revenge, ff. 
anguiſh became loud and impetuons; he denoyn 
vengeance againſt the murderers of his helgy,y 
Gaveſton ; and inſtantly made preparations for wy 
in all parts of the Kingdom, Having ſummong, 
parliament to meet in Auguſt, he repaired to Doyer 
where he fortified the caſtle, received the oath g 
allegiance from the barons of the cinque 


derable body of forces. But the barons, prochin, 
ing tournaments in different counties, levied ſuch 
number of troops as exceeded the royal ary, 
The earl of Lancaſter at their head adyany 
towards London; and a civil war muſt have fi. 
lowed, had not the earls of Richmond ut 
Glouceſter, with the pope's nuncio, and the Fred 
ambaſſador, interpoſed their good offices. A tr 
was ſet on foot by their mediation, and à {f 
conduct granted to the earl of Hereford, and the 
lords Clifford and Botetourt, to appear at cout, 
in order to treat about an accommodation. Abou 
this time the queen, being delivered at Windy 
of her eldeſt ſon Edward, the king was elite, 
that he ſeemed to have forgot the loſs of Gavel, 
He ſent to inform the barons, that he would content 
to any thing they could reaſonably aſk. They d 
manded, that all the ordinances without exceptia 
ſhould be confirmed: and that a full pardon ſhoul 
be granted for the murder of that traitor Gavelta, 
for thus they called him. Edward at firſt rejett 
this condition; but the treaty was at laſt cv 
cluded on the following terms, that the bum 
ſhould come before the king in Welitmintter-hul 
and aſk pardon on their knees; that all Gayelta! 
effects, which had been ſeized at Newcaſtle, ſhoul 
be reſtored; that they and their adherents ſhout 
have a full pardon for every thing that was pk 
under the ſanction of parliament; that a | 
pardon ſhould be granted to that unhappy fu 
rite's friends and adherents; and that immediate 
after the pacification, a ſupply ſhould be grund 
for carrying on a war with Scotland. 
Tranquillity being thus reſtored A. D. zu 
between the king and his barons, it 
was now determined to ſend a powerful force agi 
the Scots, who, taking advantage of the trol 
in England, had made inroads into the noa 
counties, and committed the moſt dreadful c 
The whole military force of the kingdon ® 
aſſembled ; and Edward put himſelf at the bet 
a powerful army, which, according to * 
writers, amounted to an hundred thouſand 
Bruce, whoſe army was inferior in numbers" 
deavoured to ſupply by art, what he wan 
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Stirling, having a hill on his right flank, " 
moraſs on his left. In the front of his can” 
ſmall river, the banks of which, and the, 
the ſtream, he filled with ſharp ſtakes; and A 
the ſame to be placed in deep pits which aa 
a little beyond the oppoſite bank, coverty | 
over with turf. The van of the Eng © 
reached the neighbourhood of the Scott * 
in the evening of the twenty- fourth 0! E 

a ſmart ſkirmiſh enſued between two FP. 

cavalry, The Engliſh were led b * 
Bohun, a younger brother of the earl A w 
and the Scots by Bruce in perſon. Ic“, 
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3 by the valour of Bruce, who, ridin up 
o Bohun, cleft his head with a battle- axe, in 5 ght 
A both armies. The Engliſh retreated, and night 
ut a ſtop to the reinforcements Which were march- 
s to their relief; otherwiſe the, action had be- 
ome general. As ſoon as the morning appeared, 
ach fide prepared for the dreadful conflict, The 
' mpoſed of cavalry, were commanded b 
ings COMPO % x | 
be earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, and the king 
:mſelf led the center or main, body. Bruce drew 
his forces, conſiſting chiefly of foot, in three 
ines, and a body of reſerve, The center was 
ommanded by himſelf; the right wing by his 
brother Edward; the left by Randolph, and the 
body of reſerve by Sir James Douglas. When the 
egi army was on the point of engaging, a 
cute happened between the earls of Glouceſter 
nd Hereford with regard to making the firſt at- 
ack upon the enemy. . The former claimed this 
oft of honour by cuſtom, and the latter as con- 
able of England: but the ear] of Glouceſter, 
Wrnpaticnt of control, ſprung forward to the charge, 
d fell into the covered pits : by which imprudent 
ly of youth his whole ſquadron was thrown into 
onfuſion, many of the horſes being. ſtaked in a 
errible manner, and he himſelf periſhed, Several 
f the concealed trenches had been diſcovered 
uring the ſkirmiſh in the evening; and the king, 
order to prevent a ſimilar misfortune, gave orders 
or a body of infantry to take a circuit round the 
orals, and to attack the main of the Scottiſh 
rmy in flank; and during the confuſion of that 
expected attack, the cavalry were to have forded 
paſſage of the river, and fallen ſword in hand on 
— % 4 to oc... 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the Engliſh archers 
dvanced againſt the right wing of the enemy, 
d galled them ſo effectually with their arrows, 
hat they began to give way; which Sir James 
ouglas perceiving, he fell ſuddenly upon the rear 
che Engliſh with ſuch impetuoſity, that they 
ere routed with great ſlaughter. Mean while the 
ater, commanded by Edward, moved on againſt 
te main body of the Scots, and met with a warm 
ception from Bruce, who fought in the front of 
e line with amazing valour. The Engliſh were 
ineartened by the great loſs they had ſuſtained ; 
ben they obſerved on the heights towards their 
rt, what they imagined to be another army 
ching leiſurely to ſurround them. This was 
othing more than a number of waggoners and 
npter boys, whom Bruce had ſupplied with mili- 
Wy [tandards, which at a diſtance gave them the 
bearance of a numerous body of forces. The 
aghſh, ſtruck with a panic, fled with the utmoſt 
recipitation, and Bruce obtained a complete vic- 
ry. Edward was hurried off from the field of 
e by his attendants to Stirling caſtle ; but the 
vernor refuſing him admittance, he fled to Dun- 
where he was cordially received by Patric, 
of Marche, an old and faithful adherent of 
Ws family. In this obſtinate action great numbers 
che Engliſh were killed, as well in the purſuit 
the field; and inore would have ſhared the ſame 
te, had not-the Scots been particularly attentive 
d the plunder, which is ſaid to have amounted 
the value of two hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ng. Forty principal barons, with a multitude of 
nights, were taken priſoners; and the number 
Hain, according to Scottiſh hiſtorians, amounted 
even hundred lords, knights and eſquires; but 
cording to other accounts, there were about one 
padred and ſifty-four killed of the former, and 
ud twenty thouſand of the latter. Of the Scots, 
* four and five thouſand were lain in the 
na battle. Bruce treated all his priſoners with 
gratelt humanity. He ſent the bodies of the 
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| burn, ſecured the independency of 


bloody ; and decided at laſt in favour of Il earl of Glouceſter and lord Cliflord to the Engliſh 


monarch; he diſmiſſed lord Monthermer, for whom 
he had a particular friendſhip, without ranſom ; he 
exchanged the earl of Hereford and other nobles» 
men, fr his wife, his daughter, and ſiſter, the earl 
of Mar, and the biſhop of Glaſgow ; and he canſed 
the ſlain in battle to be decently interred, Ed- 
ward, diffident of his ſecurity- at Dunbar, em- 
barked on board a ſmall veſſel and landed at 
Berwick, whence he repaired. to York, and con- 
vened a parliament to conſider of the ſlate of the 
nation, SE 0 h f ; 

This deciſive battle of Bannock- A.D. 1315. 
Scotland, by fixing Bruce on the throne 3 but Ed- 
ward, inſtead of calling forth the. united force of 
the whole nation to vindions its honour, trampled 
upon it {till more by attaching himſelf to a new 
favourite. This was Hugh le d'Eſpenſer, or 
Spencer, a young man defcended from a noble 
family, and an Engliſhman by birth. He poſſeſſed 
all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon and 
addreſs, neceſſary to engage the affections of Ed- 
ward; but wanted that prudence and moderation 
which alone could have ſupported him, when ſur- 
rounded by dangerous enemies. He was at firſt 
forced upon the king by the earl of Lancaſter as 
chamberlain of the houſhold, in which capacity he 
ſo ingratiated himſelf with Edward by his obſe- 
quious behaviour, that he gained the ſame aſcen- 
dency over him, which Gaveſton had formerly 
poſſeſſed. His father, who had alſo acquired a 
conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration, was vener- 
able for his age; and during his whole life had 
been reſpected for his wiſdom, his valour, and his 
intrepidity. Young Spencer had no ſooner ſuc- 
ceeded Gaveſton in the king's affection, than he 
began to exerciſe a molt arbitrary ſway in the di- 
rection of publick affairs, and from a dependent, 
became the rival of Lancaſter. He had married 
Eleanor, one of the co-heireſſes of Gilbert de 
Clare, earl of Glouceſter, and in right of this lady 
enjoyed the greiteſt part of Glamorganſhire, But 
his ambition and avarice induced hun to encroach 
on the ſhares of the other ſiſters, and even uſurp 
the lands of other proprietors. He ſeized the 
caſtle of Newport from Hugh de Audley, who had 
married one of his ſiſters-in- law, and afterwards 
compelled him to grant a conveyance confirming 
his poſſeſſion ; he likewiſe prevailed on the king to 
reſume the grants of ſome caſtles he had heſtowed 
on Roger de Mortimer, and appropriated them to 
himſelf. But the molt exceptionable part of his 
conduct was his diſpute with John de Mowbray, 
who had married Aliva, daughter of William de 
Barouſe, lord of Gower. By a ſpecial deed, this 


| nobleman had granted the lands and honours of 


Gower to his daughter Aliva, and his ſon-in-law 
Mowbray, and to their heirs, with the remainder 
to Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, and 
his heirs. By virtue of this grant, Mowbray took 


poſſeſſion, without any licence from the king, of 


whom it was held in capite; and young Spencer 
made ule of this pretence to obtain judgment, by 
which the lands were forfcited. 

Incenſed at this violation of their privileges, the 
lords of the Marches were determined to humble 
the pride of this over-bearing minion. The earls 
of Lancaſter and Hereford, Audley Roger de Clit- 
ford, the two Mortimers, with many others, flew to 
arms, and demanded peremptorily the baniſhment 
of the two Spencers. The king retuſed to comply. 
Upon which they marched to London, and pre- 
ſented to parliament an accuſation againſt his two 
miniſters and favourites. The Spencers were con- 
demned to baniſhment, without a ſingle crime be- 
ing proved againſt them; and upon their ſubmitting 
quietly to tucir ſentence, the barons — 

their 
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their army, ſeparated to their ſeveral caſtles. But 
the patient acquieſence of Edward, to the demands 
of his turbulent ſubjects, ſo weakened his authority, 
that others thought they might without impunity 
deſpiſe it. 
A.D The queen having occaſion to paſs 

„D. 132T* by Leeds in Kent, belonging to lord 
Badleſmere, diſpatched one of her ſervants, to ac- 
quaint him of her intention of lodging there that 
night, but ſhe was refuſed admittance, and ſome of 
her attendants were killed. This inſult upon a 
princeſs, who was herſelf an enemy to the Spencers, 
not one of the confederates juſtified, and the king 
aſſembled an army to puniſh the offender. He 
took his caſtle, and put the governor with ſeveral of 
the garriſon to the ſword. Having now ſome 
forces on foot, Edward ventured to recal his fa- 
vourites, and reſolved at the ſanſe time to attack 
their enemies. He therefore haſtily advanced to 
the Marches of Wales, and found them entirely un- 
prepared for reſiſtance. Many of the barons in 
thoſe parts ſtrove to appeaſe him by ſubmiſſion, on 
which he ſeized their caſtles, and cauſed their per- 
ſons to be committed to cuſtody. _ Lancaſter, in 
order to prevent the total ruin of his party, ſum- 
moned his vaſſals, declaring he had entered into an 
alliance with the king of Scotland, and had received 
a promiſe of a reinforcement, under the command 
of Randolph, earl of Murray, and Sir James 
Douglaſs. Being ſoon after joined by the earl of 
Hereford, he advanced with all his forces againſt 
the king, who having aſſembled an army of thirty 
thouſand men, was much ſuperior to his enemies in 
number. Young Spencer now returned to Eng- 
land, and preſented a petition, ſetting forth the 
illegality of the ſentence pronounced againſt him, 
and offered to vindicate his innocence againſt all 
oppoſition. He was therefore committed to cloſe 
cuſtody, and his eſtate taken into the royal protec- 
tion, till the affair ſhould be decided by a judicial 


_ proceſs, His petition. was referred to the inſpec- 


tion of the prelates belonging to the province of 
Canterbury, who condemned the ſentence as illegal 
and unjuſt; upon which Hugh was ſet at liberty, 
and again admitted into the king's council. 
XD tons The earl of Lancaſter, encouraged 
1322: by the hope of a powerful aſſiſtance, 
took poſt at Burton upon Trent, in order to defend 
the paſſage of that river; and to prevent Edward 
croſſing it, a ſtrong party was placed on the bridge, 
which they maintained three daysſucceſlivelyagainit 
the attacks of the royal army. At length the king 
forded the river; and Lancaſter reſolving to give 
him battle, advanced with great confidence and 
alacrity ; but on perceiving the vaſt ſuperiority in 
point of numbers, he wasintimidated, and retreated 
towards Borough-bridge, in order, if poſſible, to 
reach the borders of Scotland. But Sir Andrew 


Harcla, governor of Carhile, ſuſpecting his deſign, 


poſted himſelf with a body of troops, to diſpute his 
paſſage over the river Eure, ſo that Lancaſter found 
himſelf reduced to the-wretched alternative of ven- 
turing an engagement, or of ſurrendering himſelf a 
priſoner to Harcla. He choſe the former: but the 
carl of Hereford being lain in the firſt charge, 
and Sir Roger de Clifford dangerouſly wounded, 
the reſt of the troops fled with great precipitation, 
and Lancaſter was taken priſoner, with about one 
hundred barons and knights. The next day, after 
having been removed from York to his own caſtle, 
which had ſurrendered to the king without oppo- 
ſition, he was arraigned in the caſtle-hall before the 
carls of Richmond, Pembroke, and ſeveral others, 
who found him guilty of appearing in arms againſt 
the king, and condemned chim to be hanged, 


drawn and quartered ; but the ſentence was after- 


wards changed, in conſideration of his being a 
prince of the blood. This noble earl now ex- 


* mean apparel, placed upon a mean horſe Without; 


* - . @ , © mn 
perienced the ſame indignities, which had befr 
been practiſed upon Gaveſton. He wag dreſt; 


bridle, and a hood upon his head. In this in 
minious manner he was conducted to an ein, 
in the neighbourhood of Pomfret, amidſt the fo 
of the rabble, and there beheaded, on the twent 
third of March. Thus fell Thomas carl gf * 
caſter, one of the moſt powerful barons of the kj, 
dom. Lord Badleſmere, the principal Promoter; 
this inſurrection, Gifford, Cheney, Flemins * 
about eighteen others, were afterwards EXCCuted 1 
1 Windfor, Glouceſter, and London a 
terrorem, for a terror to the country: many "s 
confined in priſon, arid others fled from the hin, 
dom. The king's friends were rewarded gy 
their eſtates. Harcla, in particular, received fi 
his ſervices a large grant, with the earldom of (u 
lile. He ſoon after forfeited his eſtate with h 
lite, for carrying on a treaſonable correſpondeys 
with the king of Scotland. But the greateſt Part 
the forfeitures to the crown were ſeized by yay, 
Spencer, whoſe rapacity had no bounds. Hen 
many of the barons were much diſpleaſed at ſo pr. 
tial a diviſion of the ſpoils; and the envy gn 
the king's minion roſe to a greater height thy 
ever, which was increaſed by his uſual infolens 
enflamed by ſucceſs which impelled him to commi 
many acts of violence and injuſtice. He thus h. 
came ſtill more the object of popular averſion, wi 
all the relatives of the attainted barons vowed 6. 
cretly revenge, which conſtituted the ſource of h. 
ture convullions, Things being in this ate d 
confuſion, there could be little room to hope fi 
ſucceſs in foreign wars; whence Edward, havin 
made another fruitleſs attempt upon Scoth, 
found it neceſſary to conclude a peace of thirten 
years. And though Bruce's title to the crown ws 
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not acknowledged in that treaty, he was fatisfe denly! 
with ſecuring the poſſeſſion of it for ſo long a tim ent, [ 
He had bravely expelled all the attacks of En: dnt 6 
land; had carried the war both into that kingdon e had 
and into Ireland; and his throne was firmly etz ho in 
bliſhed, not only by force of arms, but in the aſe Inions 
tion of his people: yet he muſt naturally feel fone e reti 
inquietude, while at war with a kingdom, which e was 
however divided by faction, was greatly ſuper ls anc 
both in riches and in number of people, At tle obable 
ſame time this truce was the more ſeaſonable to force: 
England, as the nation was then threatened wi Engl. 
the danger of entering into a war with France. ted in 

Charles the Fair, third ſon, and the , H. ,, in, t! 
third ſucceſſor of PROS the Fair, ſam-***" ?7 ele ſhi 
moned Edward to do him homage for his provi e leaſt 
of Guienne. Spencer, who ſaw all the cot e earl 
quences that might attend his own authority dur enty-f 
the king's abſence, would not conſent to his la g, ſhe 
ing the kingdom. It was likewiſe the unanim Ficcſter, 
opinion of parliament, that it was improper for ti lowers 
king to go abroad in perſon, but that amballcn Y,adde 
ſhould be ſent to the court of France, requelith 1 _ 

ober 


that the homage might be delayed to a more co 
venient opportunity. Charles refuſed to poitp* OPpoſe 
the ceremony, and ſent a body of troops to a torces 
Guienne. In this dilemma, the fertile 1imaginat® Juſtice 
of Iſabella furniſhed her with an expedient fd at her 
moving all difliculties, and putting it in her p tion fre 
to be revenged on the younger Spencer, won 

deteſted as a rival in the affection of her cou 
She propoſed that the king ſhould reſign the l 
vereignty of Guienne to his ſon, and that the pm 
ſhould be ſent to Paris, to perform the requ* 


duties of a vaſſal. This device concealed a de a ya 
imperceptible by the Engliſh council, Edward . * P. 
Spencer were charmed with the queen's * mY le 
vance, and the young prince was ſoon after ſents wp 
Paris. Iſabella had now gained her Dou. * 1 ene 
determined, by accompanying her ſon, to mas ſ pore th 
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cher good fortune by procuring the deſtruction of an implacable woman. Edward had no ſooner left 
5 r enemies. Edward and his minion were ſoon || London, than popular rage broke out with the ut- 
þ avinced of the egregious blunder they had com- moſt violence againſt his miniſters. The outrageous 
L mitted in truſting the heir apparent to the crown mob not only plundered, but murdered thoſe who 
l n the hands of an ambitious woman. Iſabella, on were moſt obnoxious to them: among theſe was the 
* 3 arrival in France, had found there a great num- biſhop of Exeter, whom they ſeized as he was paſl- 
. ber of fugitives, who had belonged to the earl of || ing through the ſtreets, beheaded him, and threw 
F Lancaſter's party, and mutual hatred of Spencer || his body into the Thames. They. gained poſſeſſion 
« ſoon created a ſecret friendſhip between them, and |} of the Tower by ſurprize, and then agreed to ſhew 
id hat princeſs. Among the reſt was Roger Morti- no mercy to thoſe, who ſhould dare to oppoſe the 

The ſame ſpirit ſpread 


werful baron of the Welch Marches, one 
ot the leaders of the late rebellion, who had fortu- 
mately made his eſcape out of priſon to France. 
This young nobleman, with the graces of perſon 
und addreſs, in a ſhort time engaged the affections 
of the queen, who ſacriſiced to a vicious paſſion 
very ſentiment of honour and fidelity to her huſ- 
band. The exiled barons daily reſorted to her 
ourt, where Mortimer lived with her in the utmoſt 
ntimacy. Edward, informed of this intrigue, or- 
Iered the queen to return; but in anſwer, ſhe de- 
red her reſolution of continuing in France, till 
he Spencers ſhould be baniſhed England with in- 
amy and diſgrace. This declaration procured her 
pularity among the Engliſh, and covered her in- 
igucs with a vail of decency. 

Every lenient method having been 
. D. 1326. tried in vain, to bring the queen to a 
nſe of her duty, reſource was had to the pope, who 
adily engaged in the cauſe of the injured Edward. 
lis holineis wrote a very preſſing letter to the king 
f France, inſiſting, even on pain of excommunica- 
on, that the queen of England thould be ſent back 
ber huſband. Charles was ſo affected by this 


er, 4 PQ 


— 
— * 


nd, enace of the pontiff, and much more by the 
een ameful commerce carried on between Mortimer 
Ws d his filter, that he was determined to ſupport her 

denly no longer. Having for ſometime expected this 


ent, Iſabella had formed an alliance with William, 
punt of Hainault and Holland, to whoſe daughter 
e had contracted her ſon, the prince of Wales; 
ho in return promiſed her an aſylum in his do- 
inions, and to aſſiſt her with a body of troops. 
e retired therefore directly into Hainault, where 
was received with the ſtrongeſt marks of kind- 
ls and reſpect. The utmoſt diſpatch, and every 
obable expedient were now uſed tor railing a body 
forces to attend the queen and the young prince 
England. Three thouſand men were now en- 
ted in her ſervice, placed under the command of 
In, the count of Hainault's brother. With 
cle the failed from Dort, and landed without 
© leaſt oppoſition on the coaſt of Suffolk, with 
e earl of Kent, who accompanied her, on the 
enty-fourth of September. Soon after her land- 
g, ſhe was joined by the earls of Norfolk and 
iccſter, two princes of the blood, with all their 
lowers. The biſhops of Lincoln, Hereford, and 
added not only the authority of their characters, 
it brought with them their vaſſals; and even 
bert de Watteville, whom the king had ſent 
oppoſe her in Suffolk, ſurrendered up to her all 
torces. Iſabella, to give the greater appearance 


pt her only purpoſe was to deliver the king and 

don from the tyranny of the Spencers, and of 

ancellor Baldoc, their creature. ThiSproclama- 

Pn had the deſired effect: it allured the populace, 

Le prince in her army, made the barons think 
mſelves ſecure, 

At this time the king was at London, where he 
h "an attempt on the citizens to eſpouſe his 
* lerceiring that no reliance could be placed 

| ang oyalty, he ſet out for the weſtern parts of 
10 »llattering himſelf that he ſhould there meet 
4 N ter ſucceſs, that his ſubjects, in ſuch an ob- 

ui K would commiſerate his diſtreſs, and 

Ip eir king againſt the unnatural rebellion of 


"% 


Juſtice to her cauſe, renewed her declaration, 


— 


| 
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prince and queen Iſabella. 
throughout England, and filled the few perſons who 
ſtill adhered to the unfortunate king with the ut- 
moſt terror. | | | 

The foreign forces, under John de Hainault, with 
the earl of Kent, purſued the king to Briſtol, and 
inveſted the caſtle, which the elder Spencer, who 
had been left governor thereof, would have de- 
tended to the laſt extremity; but the garriſon 
infected with the diſloyalty of the times, mutinying 
againſt him, delivered him up to his enemies. Not 
the leaſt reſpect was paid to this venerable noble- 
man. All his former ſervices, with his virtues, 
were alike forgotten; and though near ninety years 


of age, he was condemned without trial, and hanged 


on a gibbet; after which his body was cut to picces 
and thrown to the dogs. Thus the common dic- 
tates of humanity, with the laws both human and 
divine, were ſacriſiced to the unjuſt reſentment of a 
ferocious nobility! 

Edward, purſuant to hisreſolution, had embarked 
for Ireland, but being driven back by contrary 
winds, he endeavoured to conceal himſelf in the 
Welch mountains. However by the force of all- 
powerful gold, the difficulty of diſcovering his re- 
treat was ſoon removed: and the king was taken 
at Caerfilly in Glamorganſhire, with the younger 


Spencer, Baldoc the chancellor, and a few do- 


meſtics; all the reſt of his ſycophant courtiers 
having deſerted him in the midſt of his misfortunes. 
The king was committed to the care. of the earl of 
Leiceſter, and:confined in Kenilworth caſtle. His 
favourite, the young Spencer was executed without 
any form of trial, with the moſt ſhocking circum- 
ſtances of barbarity and inſult, Chancellor Baldoc, 
being a prieſt, was ſent to the biſhop of Hereford's 
palace in London, where he was aſſaulted by the 
populace, who uſed him with unſpeakable cruelty, 
and being thrown into Newgate, ſoon expired, from 
the ſevere treatment he had reccived from the po- 
pulace. 

A parliament was now ſummoned 
to 4. at Weſtminſter, and on the A. P. 1327. 
day appointed the houſe was ſurrounded by the 
people, inveighing againſt the king and his adhe- 
rents. The biſhop of Hereford having declared 
2loud, that the queen could not again cohabit with 
Edward, without the moſt imminent danger of her 
life, put the queſtion, Whether they would have 
the father or the ſon for their king? Deſiring them 
to conſider the alternative of their choice, and 
give their anſwer the following day in the after- 
noon, When they were aſſembled, the few adhe- 
rents of the king, over-awed by the clamors with- 
out doors, and the influence of faction within, kept a 
profound ſilence; and on repetition of the queſtion, 
it was reſolved that young Edward ſhould be raiſed 
to the throne; accordingly the lords did homage to 
him; after which he was conducted into Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and preſented to the multitude as their 
ſovercign, the archbiſhop addreſſing them in the 
words of the old adage, Vox populi, vox Dei et, 
« The voice of the people is the voice of God” 
and the biſhop of Hereford harangued them to the 
ſame purpoſe. Silence being commanded, the 

rince was proclaimed king, and his inauguration 
ſolemnized. Some of the prelates refuſing toſwear 


fealty, they were forcibly conveyed by the mob to 
Uu | | Guildhall, 
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Guildhall, and there compelled, not only to take 
the oath, but ſolemnly promiſe to maintain and de- 
fend the privileges of the city of London. 'But it 
was not ſufficient for the queen, to have-ſeized the 
perſon of the king, it was alſo thought By her ne- 
ceſſary, that he ſhould reſign his ſceptre. As young 
Edward's authority could not be eſtabliſhed, while 
his father remained unimpeached, it was refolved 
formally to depoſe that ufifortunate monarch, To 
this end, writs were iſſued to return eight and forty 
members from north and ſouth Wales, in order to 
ſtrengthen, Mortimer's party, On the ſeſſion of 
parliament, ſix articles of impeachment were drawn 
uß by the biſhop of Wincheſter, againſt the friend- 
leſs king, importing his incapacity for government, 
apparent from his being biafled by wicked miniſters, 
to his own diſhonour and the prejudice of his ſub- 
jets; his purſuit of objects unworthy of his dig- 
nity z his negle& of adminiſtration ; his want of 
military capacity, from whence reſulted the loſs of 
Scotland, together with the territories in Gaſcony 
and Ireland: his diſtreſſing moſt holy church, by 
proſecuting and impriſoning eccleſiaſtics; and 
finally the tendency of his general conduct to the 
utter deſtruction of the kingdom. Theſe articles 
having been read in preſence of the prince, ſeated 
on the throne, it was reſolved, that young Edward 
ſhould aſſume the reins of government, and that 
Edward II. ſhould no longer be ſtiled king of 
England, but Edward of Caernarvon, the king's fa- 
ther. When the. ſentence was paſled, the queen 
ſhed a few ſtrained tears, and even affected to ſwoon 
at the declaration of her huſband's depoſition: the 


young prince alſo, as he had been tutored, refuſed ' 


accepting the crown without his father's conſent. 
To obviate this objection, the parliament deputed 
three biſhops, two earls, with the ſame number of 
barons, abbots and juſtices, to go to Kenilworth, 
and acquaint the king with their reſolution. The 
biſhops of Hereford and Lincoln were fent to con- 
verſe with him before the deputies arrived, in 
order to prepare him for the approaching change 
of his condition. They adviſed him after many 
PIER of regard _ attachment, to reſign vo- 
untarily his crown, aſſuring him, on a compliance, 
of the moſt honourable treatment, and of the bad 
effects which would inevitably reſult from a refuſal, 
as the parliament were determined, in that caſe, to 
exclude all his children from the ſucceſſion, and 
place a ſtranger on the throne of his anceſtors. 
This inſinuation awakened all the fondneſs of a fa- 
ther in the ſoul of the unfortunate Edward : he 
pauſed; he ſhed tears to the remembrance of his 
fallen ſtate; conſented to admit the deputies; and 
retired to his chamber. When they entered, the 
commiſſioners proceeded to read the articles of im- 
peachment, and demanded his immediate reſigna- 
tion. Edward deeply affected with the thought of 
being hurled from the furamit of human grandear, 
was unable to ſtand the ſhock: his ſpirits forſook 
him, and he had fallen to the ground, had not the 
biſhop of Lincoln ſupported him in this dreadful 
moment of conflicting paſſions. On recollection of 
his ſpirits, ſenſible that arguments and remonſtrances 
would now be inefſetual, thanking them for the 
honour done his ſon, the timid Edward proceeded 
to the ceremony of reſignation, by delivering to 
the commiſſioners, the crown, ſceptre, and other 
enſigns of royalty, which had been brought thither 
for that purpoſe; and Sir William Truſſel, who 
acted as procurator for the parliament, renounced 
in their name all future allegiance and homage. 
The deputies on their return to London, having 
made their report to parliament, Iſabella revived 
from her hypocritical dejection, and the prince 
agrced to his own elevation. Accordingly the uſual 
proclamation at an acceſſion was made through- 
out England; and the prince, after having been 


— "+ 
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generally deplored. A ſcene of majeſty in diſtreß 


| queen and Mortimer, who were the inſtigatoss d 


; | | = Vil 
knighted, was trowned, on Sunday, the fifth 
February, by Walter, archbiſhop of Cue 

in preſence of the principal nobility of the kingdo 4 
It was impoſſible to prevent theſe atrociq,; 7 
of violence from opening the eyes of a deludeg 
2 The perſidy and infidelity of the Queen, 
er impudent hypocriſy z her more infamous com. 
merce with Mortimer; changed the current ot i 
putar odium. Iſabella and her paramour were n. 
garded with horror, while the fate of Eduard 1 


attracted the pity, the compaſſion, the te; of 
every humane heart. Leiceſter, now carl of Ian 
caſter, felt all the power of tender ſympathy: nd 
therefore treated his priſoner with reſpectful king. 
neſs. The qucen and her adherents knew the 
power, and dreaded the effects, of Engliſh con. 
paſſion, They foreſaw all the fatal conſequen, 
to themſelves, ſhould Edward be reſtored to the ſeat 
of power. They could but know their own black 
deeds of guilt; yet were not eaſy without addin 
the horrid crime of premeditated murder to the 
black catalogue. They therefore removed Edward 
from Kenilworth to Berkley caſtle, in Gloucefte:. 
ſhire, where he was committed to the care of $r 
John Gurney, aud John de Montravers, who tres] 
him with cruelty and inſolence; but the gone 
of Edward's conſtitution ſupported him under the 
afflictions, till orders arrived from the queen ang 
Mortimer, to finiſh the inhuman tragedy, The; 
deteſtable wretches, in compliance with the order 
of their more deteſtable abettors, hurried him abou 
from one caſtle to another, in order to clude li 
friends endeavours for his releaſe, and in the cour 
of theſe migrations, treated him with the moſt hy. 
barous indignities. They contrived horrid noiſe 
to prevent his natural repoſe ; they compelled hin 
to eat the moſt diſguſtful food; they lodged hm iu 
a damp tower, not only expoſcd tothe inclemencis 
of the weather, but alſo the ſtench of human cu. 
caſes, piled on the roof of his chamber: the wretchel 
apartment in which he lay, was generally cw. 
flowed with water, and he was ſubjected to per 
petual inſults from the meaneſt ſlaves, who ver 
encouraged to treat him in that unworthy manner, 
It is faid, that one day, when the king was tote 
ſhaved, they ordered dirty water to be broughtta 
that purpoſe from a ditch, when deſiring thatu 
might be changed, and being refuſed this pot i 
queſt, he burſt into tears, and faid, that in ſpite d 
them he would be ſhaved with warm water, Tit 


theſe inhuman tortures, kinding them incflectu 
and apprehenlive of condign puniſhment, {hou 
the truth reach the ears of young Edward, reſo 
to anticipate ſuch a diſcovery by the imme! 
murder of the old king, for which a molt exccradl 
expedient was contrived, The two villains, 
whom the unhappy Edward was committed, hav 
received their orders, entered his chamber at u 
night, and the ruftians who. attended then, hel 
him down with a table, which they threw 
him, and thurſt into his fundament a red-hot! 
inſerting it through a born, in order to prevent a 
external marks of violence upon his perſon. 5 
the guards and ſervants were ſufliciently app”, 
of the bloody deed, by the ſcreams with which 
king, in ſuch unutterable agonies, filled the c 
Theſe proclaimed to the world the infernal p'** 1 
of an adulterous woman, and her vile lover 
though no wound or blemiſh appeared on the 1 
the muſcles of the face were ſo diſtorted, 45 pla 
to ſhew the exquiſite agonies he had unde 
Thus periſhed this weak and unhappy pre 
the twenty-firſt of September, in the fott)“ 
year of his age, and twentieth of his reg; id 
body was interred without enquiry, in the 400 
St. Peter, in Glouceſter, 
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Montravers and Gurney, his executioners, were 
the ſubjects of general deteſtation; and when the 
een loſt her power, and a revolution took place 


or their ſafety by flight. At length Gurney, being 
Lined at Marſeiles, was put on board a ſhip, in 
order to be carried to England; but by ſecret or- 
ers was executed at ſea. Montravers, after hav- 
no been ſeveral years in Germany, found means to 
perform ſervices for Edward III. on account of 
hich he was pardoned. | | 
Edward II. by his queen Iſabella of France, had 
wo ſons, and two daughters, namely, Edward his 
1deſt ſon and ſucceſſor; John, created afterwards 
ul of Cornwal, who died young at Perth; Jane, 
ried to David Bruce, king of Scotland; 
nd Eleanor, eſpouſed to Reginald, count of 


elders. 


olt grievous famine. The parliament alſo en- 
evoured to regulate the price of proviſions, 
wo pounds eight ſhillings ot our preſent money 
r the beſt ox not fed with corn; it ted with corn, 
rce pounds twelve ſhillings. A fat hog of two 
eas old, ten ſhillings: a fat wether, unſhorn, five 
lllings : if ſhorn, three ſhillings and ſix-pence: a 
t gooſe, ſeven-pence halfpenny: a fat capon ſix- 
nce: a fat hen three-pence : two chickens three- 
nce, four pigeons, three-pence: two dozen of 
pos three · pence. 


Character Edward Il. 
He is ſaid to have reſembled his father in the 


ance and ſymmetry of ſhape; having a ma- 
tic and noble ſtature, and a deportment altoge- 
er engaging and agreeable ; and he followed his 
ample in a ſtrict obſervance of conjugal duties, 
which he met with a very ungrateful return, in 
vicious profligacy of an adulterous abandoned 
dman: but the qualifications of his mind bore no 
nd of proportion to his bodily perfections; for 
was deficient in foreſight, in judgment and in 
rage. His mental debility urged him to a con- 
& that had all the appearance of infatuation. 
ng a flave to his own paſſions, he too readily 
mmitted to others the weight of that government 
icy he had neither the ability nor inclination to 
port. Of a warm and benevolent heart, he was 
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e prince of Wales, called the b 


D. 1327. Ly DWARD III. ſurnamed of Wind- 
* ſor, being raiſed to the throne 
8 'S Minority, the parliament appointed a 
e, conſiſting of five biſhops, three earls, and 


. ons 
dic affairs. 
urs; and the earl of Lancaſter reſtored to 


& favour of her ſon, they were obliged to provide 


During this reign, England was afflicted with 4 


zements of his face, as well as in the exact 
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| ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip; of weak and narrow 
intellects, he had not diſcernment to chooſe; a 
friend; of a lazy and indolent diſpoſition, he too 
up with the firſt that chance threw in his way; an 
when he had fixed his choice, he could never. bg 
perſuaded to withdraw his attachment. The gra 
fource of that univerſal contempt which he in- 
curred, was an ill founded and obftinate affection 
for favourites. This incorrigible paſſion, prompted 
him to ſuch a ſuſpicious deportment, accompanied 
with thoſe arbitrary meaſures of his miniſters, as 
rouſed the ſpirit of a free people, which, inflamed 
by the intrigues of an infamous queen, involved 
him, his ' minions, and all their adherents in one 
common ruin. To theſe cauſes have been attri- 
buted all the calamities that befel him in his life, 
and the untimely death to which he was at laſt 
brought. Hence a ſtriking example is left on re- 
cord to ſucceeding princes, of the dire effects of 
gratifying private paſſions, in oppoſition to the will. 
or intereſt of the public; while at the ſame time is 
exhibited, in glowing colours, the fatal conſe- 
quences of relying an the guidance of any one in- 
dividual, in the important affairs of government. 
If the ſtrong attachment of Edward to Gaveſton. 
was not the reſult of unnatural inclination, of 
which it is our duty to acknowledge, not the leaſt 
ſhadow of poſitive proof is to be found in the re- 


| cords of authentic hiſtory; yet it will be acknow- 


ledged, he might have placed his regard on more 
deſerving objects; at leaſt, he might have avoided 
thoſe weak expreſſions of 'womaniſh fondneſs, which 
laid the ground of vulgar ſuſpicion, and an imputa- 
tion of other crimes, of which his favourites were 
alone guilty, His tragical death ought not to be 
aſcribed to the barons; for Mortimer and the queen 


only could have ſuch reaſons, as to involve thems - 


ſelves in ſo black a crime. Had theſe wretches 
ſuffered the degraded monarch to live, he probably 
might have excuſed the parliament having: ex- 
cluded him from the throne; and happy would it 
have been for him, could he have been allowed to 
deſcend mto a private ſtation, which, being of a 
harmleſs diſpoſition, he was beſt qualified to fill 
but viewed in the glaſs of truth, under the character 
of an Engliſh monarch, we cannot but conclude, 
that he was deſtitute of all thoſe noble endowments 
of mind that are neceſſary for guiding the Wheels 


to ſuperintend the adminiſtration of 


N 
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of government, and to form only the outlines of a 
great Prince. 


IV. 
III. 


ench ts appointed; but the chief authority engroſſed by the queen dowager, an her te Mortimer 
9 expedition againſt 3 he on] Nen, tried . e 60 ev pred Be 
"99 1 je Edwerd takes the reins of government into his own hands—A war with Scotland renewed— 
x4 25 * to the trown of France, and makes war with that kingdom A great naval wigjory obtained 
F 2 at ſea— Domeſtic occurrence A war with France continued. T glorious battle of Creſſy, 
ior Leere fiege of Calais War with Scotland renewed—The king of Scotland, David Bruce, made 
| be gallant battle of Poictiers, in 1 j 56, in which king John of France is taken priſoner—The glory 
again invaded ; and the war is termi 5. 4 m = of B — 77 diti 4 
8 2aed ; he war 13 terminate the peace of Bretagni—The conditions and effetts of this 
ad Vng John of France comes over to England, a tis in the 8 he black prince 3 þ£ ex- 
into Spain His death, with that of the king —Charatter of Edward III. | ; 


| 


and executed— Mortimer ts ſeized, and experiences 


by this vifttory—The ate of France Mat 


the dignity of high ſteward, was intruſted with the 
guardianſhip of the king's perſon. But the chief 
authority was engroſſed by liabella, queen dowager, 
and her favourite Mortimer, The laſt, having ob- 
tained a reverſal of his ſentence, was reſtored to his 
lands and honours, to which were added the-eftates 
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the earls of Arundel and Winton, in North Wales. 
The queen likewiſe obtained from parliament a 
grant of twenty thouſand pounds, to pay her debts, 
and the ſame ſum as an annual jointure, together 
with all the treaſures of the two Spencers, the earl 
of Arundel, and of Baldoc, the chancellor. The 
French ſubjects were all releaſed, and their effects 
reſtored; hoſtilities ceaſed in Guienne; and peace 
was eſtabliſhed between France and England. 


Public rejoicings were made on this occaſion, Which 


were interrupted by advice from the frontiers, that 
a body of Scots had made an attempt to ſurprize 
the caſtle of Norham, thongh without ſucceſs ; for 
by the vigilance of Sir Robert Mannors, the go- 
vernor, they were obliged to retire with conſiderable 
loſs, The Engliſh regency endeavoured in vain to 
133 a peace; Bruce being determined, though 

nding under the weight of years and infirmities, to 


take advantage of Edward's minority, and the unſet- 


tled ſtate of the kingdom. He was ſoon at the head 
of a numerous army, aſſiſted by his two moſt expe- 
rienced generals, Murray and Douglas. Theſe gal- 
lant officers had been long bred in the field of mili- 
tary action. Their forces were trained in the ſame 
ſchool, inured to the ſame hardſhips, and perfectly 
qualified from their manner of life, for a deſultory 
war. The whole equipage of the troops, except a body 
of about four thouſand cavalry, well armed, conſiſt- 
ed of a bag of oatmeal, as a ſupply in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, which each ſoldier carried behind him, together 
with a thin plate of iron, upon which he baked his 
cakes. But his ordinary ſubſiſtence was the cattle 
which he ſeized, in cooking which he was remark- 
ably expeditious: after flying the animal, the Scots 
placed the ſkin upon ſome ſtakes, hanging looſe in 
the form of a bag, which, thus ſuſpended, ſerved 
them as a cauldron. for the boiling their victuals. 
Soldiers like theſe, wholly uniacumbered, who could 
attack or retreat from their enemy at pleaſure, were 
well adapted to carry theirravages into the northern 
counties. To chaſtiſe their inſolence, and check 
their progreſs, the Engliſh miniſtry aſſembled an 
army of near ſixty thouſand men. Edward, glow- 
ing with military ardour, even in theſe his early 
years, placed himſelf at their head, and marched 
without delay from Durham in ſearch of the enemy. 


He ſet out in the middle of July, ſuppoling they 


might be ſomewhere between Durham and Carliſle; 
but he could perceive no ſigns of an enemy. 
The flame and ſmoak of burning villages pointed 
out plainly the place where they were encamped ; 
yet upon haſtily marching thither, he found them 
gone, and by new marks of devaſtation, diſcovered 
that they had moved to a diſtant place. Having 
for ſome time harraſſed his army in this fruitleſs 
ſearch, he advanced to the northward, and croſſed 
the Tyne, with a reſolution of waiting for them in 
their return homewards, and of taking ample ven- 
geance on them for all their depredations. But 
their frequent incurſions had ſo much waſted the 
country, that it was impoſſible for him to obtain 
ſubſiſtence for his army; and he was obliged to 
change his operations and return to the ſouth. All 


track of the enemy was now loſt; and though he 


promiſed to any one who ſhould bring him an ac- 
count of their motions, a reward of one hundred 
pounds a ycar, he remained for ſeveral days inac- 
tive from his not knowing where to find them. At 
length he received intelligence, that they were en- 


camped on a declivity of a hill, beyond the river 


Were. Edward advanced againſt the enemy; when 
approaching them, he found they had choſen their 
ground with ſuch judgment, that it would be the 
-utmalt raſhneſs to croſs the river in their front, and 
attack them in their preſent ſituation. The young 
king, impatient for revenge and glory challenged 
them, if they dared, to meet him in the open field. 
This bravado Douglas could ill brook, and was in- 


g 
o 


_ 


| was immediately ſurrounded, and eſcaped with 


. who oppoſed him, 


at Lincoln, they granted the king a 


he in any public meaſures conſu 


clined to accept tlie challenge; but he w 
ruled by Murray, who W in anſwer wii 
ward,“ That he never, in any of his OPerationg 
took the advice of an enemy.” The king there 
kept his preſent ſtation, oppolite to the Scots 5 
pecting that he ſhould be able to reduce then 

amine, having received intimation, that thejr 1 
viſions were nearly expended. This being 15 
the caſe, the Scots decamped at midnight, marc} 
ſome miles higher up the river; and encampedy 
the brow of another hill, flanked by a wood. Th 
Engliſh no ſooner were informed of their ret 
than they followed them, ſtill keeping on the north 
ſide of the river, and poſted themſelves on another 
hill, oppoſite to that which the Scots polleſſsg 
While the two armies lay in this poſition, x 
incident happened which had almoſt proved fiti iq 
the Engliſh. Douglas having got the word, a 
an exact delineation of the Engliſh camp, enteredj 
ſecretly in the night, with a body of two hunde 
reſolute ſoldiers, and advanced as far as the ry 
tent, with a deſign of ſurpriſing and carrying of tl 
perſon of the king; but in that critical momen 
the chaplain and chamberlain, who ſacrificed ter 
lives to his ſafety, alarming the guards, Uougls 


much difficulty, by cutting a paſſage through thok 
| The Scottiſh army decamped 
ſoon after in the dead of night, and having mars 
ed with theutmoſt expedition, by the way of Callile 
they reached their own country without furtherlok 
Edward, on entering the place where the Scots had 
encamped, found only fix Engliſhmen, whom the 
enemy, after having broke their legs, had tied u 
trees, in order to prevent their carrying any intell 
gence to their countrymen. The king was much 
chagrined at his being thus diſappointed in his fi 
campaign; and knowing it would be in win t 
puriue the enemy, he retired to York, where te 
diſbanded the greateſt part of his forces. Howeve, 
the marks of bravery he had diſcovered in this er 
terprize, were extremely pleaſing to his troops, and 
regarded by the nation as ſure indications cf a 
illuſtrious reign. The general cenſure fell pa 
Mortimer, who was now an object of public dec 
tation; and every meaſure purſued by him on 
tended to increaſe the hatred of the people ag 
him and queen Iſabella. | 

A parliament having been ſummoned , , 1510 


ſupply for the proſecution of the Scottiſh war, ad 
to defray the expences of his marriage with It 
lippa, ſecond daughter of William, count of Hola 
and Hainault. This princeſs arrived in Englandyil 
a very ſplendid retinue. When approaching 
don, ſhe was met by the mayor and aldermen n tar 
formalities, who expreſſed their affection for the 
ſovereign by a ſervice of plate; and a ſolemn ÞÞ 
ceſſion of the clergy introduced her into the cc 
From thence ſhe ſet out for York, where the 
then reſided, and the nuptials were ſolemn 
with great magniſicence. F 

Mortimer, who at this time uſurped the whole! 
ſovereign authority, had taken no care to ſecure — 


himſelf a place in the council of 7 Ty 0 
either wun & 


princes of the blood, or with the nobility; * 


the envy which had attended Gaveſton and 
Spencers, now fell on this fayourite of the wy 
He ſaw his danger; and ſenſible of the __ 
hatred of the people, thought it neceſſary to w 
a peace upon any terms. His commiloners” 
fore, with thoſe appointed by Bruce, bebe gn 
conferences at Newcaſtle. As the claim , 7 
land to the government of Scotland, was! 0 ; 
cipalcauſe that excited the animoſities between 


nations, Mortimer conſented to reſign ug 
. nh 
ſion, and to acknowledge Robert an ch 
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wereign: in return for which, Robert ſtipulated to 
my thirty thouſand marks to England. Thus a 
reaty was concluded, and even ratiſied by parlia- 
nent, on ſuch terms, which Bruce, at any other 
{aure, could never have obtained, after a ſeries 
© ſucceſs. It excited univerſal clamour in the 
ngdom. The people expreſſed their reſentment 
iche ſtrongeſt terms. They declared png that 
| ch a peace was neither honourable nor neceſſary 
it thoſe who concluded it, had baſely ſacrificed 
+] the blood and treaſure of the nation to private 
jews; and that the queen, who under pretetice of 
er late huſband's incapacity, had uſurped his au- 
hority, ſuſſiciently diſcovered, how unable ſlic her- 
r was to hold the reins of government. Nor 
q Mortimer, who treated his ſuperiors with the 
oft ſupercilious contempt, eſcape the ſhafts of 
vlic diſpleaſure. The barons were highly in- 
ned at the arrogance of this inſolent upſtart. 
ancaſter, Norfolk and Kent formed a confederacy 
r their mutual ſafety ; with whom were united the 
a archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the prelates of 
don and Weſtminſter ; theſe held private con- 
rences at London, reſolving to exhibit articles of 
peachment againſt the favourite; to enquire 
to the king's death, and to demand a reſumption 


d her minion, to the great detriment of the royal 
enue. Mortimer, ſuſpecting their deſigns againſt 
m on ſummoning them to parliament, ſtrictly 
ohibited them, in the king's name, from coming 
th an armed force. "The three earls, when they 
ew near the city of Saliſbury where the parlia- 
nt was appointed to meet, found, that though 
obedience to the King's command, they had 
ught with them only their uſual retinue, Morti- 
rand his partizans were attended with all their 
lowers in arms; and, apprehending ſome dan- 
ous deſigns againſt their perſons, they turned 
k, aſſembled their vaſſals, and were returning 
th an army to take vengeance on Mortimer; 
t Kent and Norfolk deſerting the common cauſe, 
ncalter was obliged to ſubmit, and, by the inter- 
lion of the prelates, the quarrel ſeemed to be 
the preſent appeaſed. It was agreed, that all 
cvances ſhould be redreſſed, and all errors cor- 
ted, in the enſuing parliament, which however 
king found an excuſe to poſtpone. He had 
n ſummoned by Philip de Valois, then reigning 
Ig of France, to do homage for the dominions 
held of that crown. Accordingly he failed 
D. 1529, trom Dover in May, and, having 
1 performed the ceremony of homage 
"ens, returned to England.in June. Durin 
abſence Med that brave commander and ſteady 
an Roba Bruce, in the hfty-fourth year of 
055 e of his reign; the tranſ- 
Nah * 3 wm convinced poſterity how 
a — ood the art of war, the true 
n 7 1 and the genius of his 
Mer Y N inſtructions his generals 
. alley. of political knowledge ; 
1 o after his death, was to pre- 
emains of his glory. 


D. 1330. Mortimer now proſecuted all who 
1 , 
- — 3 he even rendered the king 
Pax A. but his own adherents, and pre- 
uſted wir Lancaſter himſelf, who had been 
terring * care of Edward's perſon, from 
earl of K um on the affairs of the nation, 
Wirution.. 2 for his bold oppoſition to un- 

at vileſ _ ures, was marked for deſtruction 
t noble miniſters. The ſimplicity of this 
kim. N rendered it eaſy to practice 
ide G him ow Mortimer and his emiſſaries 
ive, and — his brother, king Edward was 
4 conuned fecretly in priſon. The 


the forfeited eftates granted to the queen-mother | 


preſumed to blame his conduct, or 


— 


earl, too readily giving credit to their inſinuations: 
formed the deſign of reſtoring him to liberty, and 
replacing him on the throne. With this intent, 
having carried on his preparations for ſome time, 
he was at length impeached by Mortimer of high 
treaſon before the parliament; where none but the 
miniſter's friends attended, and was condemned to 
loſe his head. The principal author of this tra- 
gedy, with the queen-dowager his abettor, fearing 
the young king would be unwilling to have his 
uncle ſufter, hurried on the affecting cataſtrophe: 
but ſo deteſtable did this barbarous ſentence appear 
in the eyes of the public, that not a man could be 
found abandoned enough to ſtrike the blow; for 
the day after his ſentence, when the earl was 
brought upon the ſcaffold, the common execu- 
tioner refuſed to perform his office, ſo much was 
he beloved by the people; nor could any one be 
found to ſupply his place till the evening, when 
the ſentence was executed by a felon from the 
Marſhalſea, who, as a reward for his ſervice, re- 
ceived a free pirdon for all the robberies and other 
offences he had committed. ; 

But a crime of ſo deep a die as that of murder, 
could not remain long unpuniſhed. The earth 
would not cover the victim's blood; and this laſt 
inhuman action filled up the meaſure of Mortimer's 
iniquities, and rendered him univerſally deteſted. 
All parties forgetting their former animoſities, 
conſpired the deſtruction of this inſolent and perh- 
dious miniſter. Nor did this object of the people's 
abhorrence eſcipe the diſcerning eye of Edward, 
who had exprefled great concern for the death of 
his uncle, and did not now conceal his averſion to 
the baſe inſtrument of that carl's untimely end. 
The king was now in the eighteenth ycar of his 
age, extremely diflatisfied at being held in bondage 
by the haughty Mortimer. This reverſe of aftection 
was no ſooner known, than thoſe who had acceſs 
to his majeſty vied with each other in divulging 
the particulars of his abandoned life, and arbitrary 
proccedings. But Edward, though determined to 
deprive Mortimer of his power, yet, being en- 
compaſſed by that miniſter's emiſſaries, found it 
neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt caution and ſecrecy in 
his endeavours to bring him to exemplary puniſh- 
ment. He imparted his deſign to lord Montacute; 
and that noblemen engaged the lords Clifford and 
Molins, Sir John Nevil of Hornby, Ufford, and 
others, who all promiſed their aſſiſtance; and it 


was reſolved to ſeize Mortimer during the ſeſſion 


of parliament, which was ſummoned to meet at 
Nottingham. To effect this it was propoſed, that 
the king ſhould occupy the caſtle ot Nottingham, 
wherein the queen-mother and Mortimer lodged 
but on their arrival, they found the caſtle already 
filled with the attendants of Iſabella and her fa- 
vourite, one or two apartments only being left for 
the king, and a few of his train, This caſtle was 
ſituated upon a rock which was inacceſſible; all 
other parts were ſtrictly guarded ; the gates were 
locked up every evening, and the keys carried to 
the queen: hence it appeared ſufficiently evident, 
that it would be impoſſible to execute their purpoſe 
without the aſſiſtance of Sir William Eland, the 

overnor of the caſtle. Lord Montacute was there- 
Rev ſent to ſound, and gain him over to their 
party. This was effected with great facility, that 
gentleman joyfully embracing an opportunity of 
teſtifying at once his affection for the perſon of his 
ſovereign, and his abhorrence of thoſe, who, by 
their infamous conduct, had brought their country 
to the brink of deſtruction. By his direction, the 
king's aſſociates were admitted through a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage, which had been contrived for pri- 
vately conveying proviſions and ſtores into that 
fortreſs. The entrance was level with the meadows, 


and a way winded up through the rock to the 
XX caſtle, 
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caſtle, The above nobleman, conducted by Eland, 
proceeded after him in ſearch of their prey ; and 
ſuddenly entering the chamber adjoining to the 


queen's apartment, they found Mortimer, with the 


biſhop of London and others of his party, in cloſe 
conſultation ; and after having flain Sir Hugh 
Turpliton, and Richard de Monmouth, who drew 
their ſwords in Mortimer's defence, took him pri- 
ſoner. The queen hearing the noiſe, and readily 
gueſling the nature of the buſineſs, called aloud 
in French to the king, whom ſhe ſuppoſed to be at 
their head, Fair ſon! Fair ſon! have pity on 
the gentle Mortimer.” But receiving no anſwer to 
her intreaties, ſhe ruſhed into the room, and 
earneſtly intreated them to do no injury to his 
perſon, for he was a worthy knight, her dear 
friend, and well-beloved couſin. They however 
took him away, and conveyed him from the caſtle 
through the ſame paſſage by which they aſcended, 
which to this day is known by the name of Morti- 
mer's hole. This exploit was conducted with ſuch 
diipatch and privacy, that the guards were not 
alarmed, and the people of the town knew nothing 
of the tranſaction till the next morning, when two 
of Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral of his adherents, 
were apprehended by the royaliſts. All the pri- 
ſoners were committed to the Tower of London; 
and the king iſſued a proclamation, ſignifying that 
he had taken the government into his own hands, 
and would redreſs the grievances of the people. 
He then repaired to Leiceſter, where he iſſued 
writs for a new parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, 
where all perſons who had received injurics from 
the late adminiſtration were invited, in order to 
obtain ſatisfaction, At this parliament, articles of 
impeachment were exhibited againſt Roger de 
Mortimer, who was accuſed of ſetting the queen- 
dowager at variance with her huſband ; of pro- 
curing exorbitant grants to the prejudice of the 


royal revenue; of embezzling the king's jewels ' 


and treaſures; of conſpiring to deſtroy his majeſty's 
beſt friends; of obtaining pardon for two hundred 
Iriſhmen, who had baſely murdered many of the 
king's liege ſubjects ; of aſſuming the regal power, 
and uſurping the adminiſtration ; of inſulting the 
prelates, aſſembled in the parliament at Saliſbury ; 
of perſuading to march, in an hoſtile manner, 
againit the carl of Lancaſter and other pecrs who 
had tarried at Wincheſter ; of impoſing exceſſive 
fines on that nobleman and others, contrary to the 
capitulation of Bedford; of having procured the 
death of the late king ; of having deceived the earl 
of Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince ; 
of ſecreting, for his own uſe, twenty thouſand 
marks of the money paid by the king of Scotland; 
and of having repaired to parliament with an armed 
force, diſturbed their deliberations, and threatened 
ſeveral members with death. Theſe facts were ſo 
notorions, that without examining witneſſes, or 
hcaring his defence, he was found guilty of high 
treaton, and condemned, as a traitor, to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered : which ſentence was exe— 
cuted on the twenty-ninth of November, at a 
place called the Elmes, about a mile from London, 
where his body hung two days on a common 
gibbet; an awful example, to warn future favour— 
ites not to deſpiſe public juſtice, which ſooner or 
later will lay her iron hand upon them, when, by 
an abuſe of power they run counter to the princi- 
ples of good government, and are only intent upon 
the gratification of their private paſſions. The 
noblemen who had aflifted in ſeizing Mortimer, 
were rewardcd-; the attainder of the earl of Kent 
reverſed ; and Richard, earl of Arundel, reſtored 
to the honours and poſſeſſions of his father. The 
queen-dowager was confined to her houſe at 
Rilings, in the ncighbourhood of London, and 
her revenue reduced to four thouſand pounds a 
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that the lands claimed by Engliſhmen 
numerous and valuable than the others, W 


N . 
year. The king conſtantly vilited her once g 


twice a year during her life; but ſhe never cc. 
vered the leaſt degree of power or authority ig, 
ſtate. | 
Edward had no ſooner aſſumcd A. 5 
the reins of government, than he *** 13; 
applied himſelf to redreſs all grievances, thay 1,4 
ariſen either from the want of authority iq te 
crown, or the late abuſes of it. All who weregy 
in office by Mortimer were diſcharged, and oth, 
put in their places. The king ifſucd writs tg g, 
judges, enjoining them to adminifier impami 
juſtice, without paying the leaſt regard to wy 
arbitrary orders ſent from the miniſtry, The king. 
dom was infeſted with numerous bands of robber, 
who, taking advantage of the late commatiom, 
had ſet the power of the magiſtrates at Cefn, 
and exerciſed, with impunity, their Jawlels der, 
dations. They were even openly protected byt, 
great barons, who employed them again{t the 
enemies. It was therefore previoully neceſſu v 
deſtroy this alarming connection, before the ei 
could be removed, Edward therctore exad; 
ſolemn promiſe from his barons, aſſembled in py. 
liament, to break off all connections with {ug 
malefactors as a diſgrace to nobility. Ile 1 
iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all jeſts 1 
tournaments, which ſerved as a plauſible pretend 
for aſſembling armed men, to the diſturbance d 
public tranquillity, and the terror of peaccalle in 
habitants. After taking theſe public meaſure, 
marched in perſon againſt the banditti, and. h 
his courage and activity, the more powerful tr 


were broken; many were taken and execute; 


and great numbers flew to the continent tor fate 
The miniſters of juſtice followed the royal exam 
They were indefatigable in diſcovering, and ind 
in puniſhing criminals. By theſe ſalutary meta 
the diſeaſe was removed, and travellers pat 
from one part of the kingdom to the other witi 
moleſtation. 7 

Here we may fix the period of England's mis 
rics, from the guilt of rebellion, regicide, and u. 
natural murder; as well as the date of her g 
from kingdoms conquered, fovercigns cn 
and nations relieved, always ſupportcd by 15 
and equitable adminiſtration at home. The ar 
faction ariſing from the proccedings of the Iu 
parliament to all kinds of people, mace LOG 
ſenſible of the importance of his always == 
amity with his barons and repreſentatives or i 
people. He ſaw that he had been directed 7 
in putting a ſtop to all ſanguinary proſccudis 
This induced all parties to concur in ſupp” 
his government; nor was he, like moſt cf 5 
deceſſors, afraid of meeting his people in 4 
ment. i * 
Having thus eſtabliſhed authority at hows, 
government of Edward became once wy 
midable to its neighbours. The brave l 
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Bruce, whoſe death we have noticed in due P: 
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left his ſon David, a minor, under the 
um.! 
. ! 1 


ſhip of Randolph, the brave earl of Mun 
the late treaty with England it had been ity 1 
that both the Engliſh, who inherited 2 
Scotland before the commencement 0! = P 
and the Scotch nobility, who enjoyed Hude, 


| England, ſhould be reitored to their reſpe“ 


. = = £ . rl CN 
poſſeſſions: but though Edward had 5 
* o . » 8 1 

cuted his part of this article, Rovert, ©" » 
were Be 

was oe 
. . * ” - 4 lies into * 
unwilling to admit ſo many ſecret cnc" bos 


country, or found it diflicult to wreſt from 
followers the poſſeſiions they had obt 
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reward of their dangers and fatigues, à 
protracted the performance of his porn et ; 
lation. The Engliſh barons thus 6 
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lee to obtain what they had a right to de- 
1. and baving great influence in the north, 
mn iſcontent was ſufficient to ſhake the throne 
a young prince, who was as yet too young i 
av 2 ſcepter. Edward Baliol, fon of John, who 
a een king of Scotland, had for ſome time 
_—_ his father's deceaſe, been detained as a pri- 
| Toner in England; but having obtained his hberty 
he went to France, and reſided on a patrimonial 
fate he poſſeſſed in Normandy, without the leaſt 
thought of laying claim to the crown of Scotland. 
He was univerſally conſidered as a private perſon, 
and had been committed to priſon on being ac- 
cuſed of a private offence. Lord Beaumont, who 
in right of his wife had a claim to the earldom of 


Buchan in Scotland, found him in this ſituation; 


prevailed on the king of France to reſtore 


{ 
lim to liberty, and brought him over to Eng- 


him to 


and, 
05 his arrival, the Engliſh nobles reſolved to 


vindicate their rights by force of arms, and ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to Edward; but he had ſuflicient 
rex(ons which prevented his openly countenancing 
their deſigns; for in the treaty with Scotland he 
had been made to enter into a bond to pay the 
pope twenty thouſand pounds, if he violated the 
peace within four years; and that time not being 
elapſed, he made no doubt but that his holineſs 
would demand the penalty. Beſides, on every 
demand which had been made of reſtitution to the 
Engliſh barans, the regent of Scotland had always 
acknowledged the juſtice of their claim, and 
founded the delay on plauſible pretences. The 
king therefore reſolved to make uſe of the ſame 
artifice, and not proceed to open violence. He 
ſecretly encouraged the undertaking of Baliol, 
conniving at his levying forces in the north, and 
countenancing thoſe nobles who were willing to 
join him. Two thouſand five hundred men were 
raiſed by Umfreville, earl of Angus; the lords 
Talbot, Moubray, Stafford, Beaumont, Ferrers, 
Vitz-Warren, and Wake, and the command given 
to Baliol. As they ſuppoſed the frontiers would 
be guarded, they reſolved to proceed by ſea ; and 


tire D. 1332 embarking at Ravenſpur in the begin- 
Y | 5 ing of Auguit, reached the coaſt of 
at ie. Scotland was at this time in a very feeble 
c | Won dition. Murray had lately paid the debt of 


ature ; and Lord Douglas, diſdaining a life of in- 
lolence, had paſled over into Spain, where he was 
n in a battle againſt the Moors. Donald, carl 
Marre, who was of inferior abilities, had ſuc- 
ceded him in the regency ; and the young king 
unable to defend a throne, which all the abili- 
ot his father were neceflary to acquire and 
Puntain. The Engliſh fleet no ſooner appeareg, 
Wan Sir Alexander Seyton, at the head of the 
telhire militia, oppoſed their landing; but he 
3 routed and flain with nine hundred of his fol- 
wers. Baliol advanced to Dumferling, where he 
ed a magazine of arms, which he diſtributed 
Wong thoſe who joined his banner in Scotland. 
licfe were only a ſmall number of his partizans, 
e Scotch being greatly prejudiced againſt a prince 
pported by the Engliſh. Reviewing his little 
my, he found they tell ſhort of three thouſand 
e whereas the regent had encamped at Gladſ- 
ir with forty thouſand ; while an advanced 
oy poſed themſelves by the fide of the river 
8 difpute the paſſage with the Engliſh, 
þ by ” their great ſuperiority of numbers, 
"ig + epth of the river, they lay in a very 
ol tr 2 ; a circumſtance which induced 
led Dy 3 e ee the night, at a place 
— . laving ſucceeded in this at- 
i prized and attacked the enemy with 
petuoſity, that they were routed before the 


and thinking him a proper inſtrument for his . 


| 


— 


| 


morning. . "The earl of Marre, who lay at a diſtance _ 
with the main army, was for reducing the Englith 
by famine; but Robert, earl of Carrick, naturally 
headitrong and impetuous, treated his propoſal as 
the ellect of treachery or cowardice. In conſe- 
quence of which theſe ferocious chiefs ruſhed for- 
ward to charge the Engliſh with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, while their men ran after them in great 
diſorder, not regarding ſome broken ground, 
which threw their ranks into diſorder. Men and 
horſ:s tumbled over one another; and the ſecond 
diviſion preſſing upon the firſt, threw the whole 
into confufion. Baliol, to prevent their rallying, 
immediately advanced with his troops, who chaſed 
them off the field with a terrible ſlaughter. Above 
twelve thouſand Scots fell in this engagement; 
among whom were the regent himſelf; the earl of 
Carrick, a natural ſon of the late king ; the earls 
of Athol and Monteith ; and the lords Hay, Keith, 
and Lindſey; yet the loſs of the Engliſh was very 
inconſiderable; it is ſaid to have been only about 
thirty men, 

Elated with this ſucceſs, Baliol advanced to 
Perth, which he entered without oppoſition. Find- 
ing this place well ſtored with proviſions, he re- 
paired the fortifications. The neceſſity of this 
precaution ſoon appeared; for it was ſcarcely exc- 
cuted, when he found himſelf beſieged by Patrick 
Dunbar, earl of March, and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
with his army, which being recruited, amounted 
again to torty thouſand men, who were determined 
to block up Baliol, and reduce him by famine. 
To effect this, orders were diſpatched to John 
Crabbe, a Flemiſh failor, to deſtroy the Engliſh 
fleet, ſtationed at the mouth of the Tay, for the 
convenience of ſupplying the army with proviſions. 
Crabbe attacked them; but inſtead of demoliſhing 
the enemy, all his own veſſels were either burnt or 
taken. The Scottiſh generals now perceived it 
would be m vain to continue the blockade of 
Perth; retiring therefore from the ſiege, they 
diſbanded their forces for want of pay and ſub— 
ſiſtence; and the kingdom was, in effect, ſub- 
dued by a handful of men. Intimidated by the 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms, nor leſs by the lots 
they had ſuſtained, the Scots gave over all farther 
thoughts of reſiſtance, and Baliol was crowned 
king of Scotland at Scone, on the 7A + 
twenty-ſeventh of September. David, 1332. 
the late king, with Jane, fiſter to Edward, his 
betrothed wite, retired to France, where they were 
gracioully received by Philip. A truce was alio 
propoſed to Baliol; to which he readily conſented, 


in order that he might aſſemble a parliament, with 


a view of having his title recognized by the whole 

nation. 
However, notwithſtanding this truce, r 
Baliol, having diſmiſſed the greateſt ****** 1555* 
part of his army, was attacked ſuddenly, and 
routed near Anan, by Sir Archibald Douglas. 
John Baliol, his brother, was ſlain, and he himſelf 
was obliged to fly into England, driven from his 
throne by as ſudden a revolution, as that by which 
he had obtained it. During the ſhort time Baliol 
enjoyed his crown, perceiving it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to retain it without the protection of 
Edward, he ſent ſecretly to that prince, offering to 
pay him homage, and to marry his ſiſter Jane, pro- 
vided a diſpenſation from the pope could be obtain- 
ed, her nuptials with David Bruce not having yet 
been conſummated. Edward had willingly accepted 
the offer; and now, ambitious of gaining his ſupe- 
riority over Scotland, which he had loſt by the 
treachery of Mortimer, openly declared for Baliol, 
and made preparations to reinſtate him by force in 
his loſt ſeat of power. The Scots, elated with their 
late ſucceſs, had made incurſions into Cumber- 
land; which furniſhed Edward with a ſuflicient 
I pretence 


Accordingly he ſent orders for this purpoſe to Sir 


made known to the Scottiſh army, which was pre- 


Carnage enſue 


only reſource, When therefore Baliol marched 
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pretence for recommencing hoſtilities Againſt them. | 


Anthony Lacy, who defeated the invaders, and 
compelled them to return to their own country 
with great precipitation. | 

The king in the mean time having appointed a 
rendezvous of his army at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
opened the campaign-in the beginning of May, 
with the ſiege of Berwick, where 3 commanded in 
perſon. That place being conſidered, as it is now, 
the key of Scotland, Douglas furniſhed it with a 
ſtrong garriſon, under the joint command of Sir 
William Keith, and Patrick Dunbar, earl of March, 
governor of the caſtle. Theſe gallant officers made 
a brave defence. The ſiege continued near two 
months; when great part of the fortifications being 
demoliſhed, the garriſon agreed to capitulate if not 
relieved in five days. Theſe terms were no ſooner 


paring to invade Northumberland, than Sir Archi- 
bald Douglas, in compliance with the requeſt of the 
rriſon, marched to the foot of Halidown-hill, a 
little to the north of Berwick, in ſight of the Eng- 
11h army; where he drew up his forces in four di- 
viſions, commanded by the principal nobility of 
Scotland. The Engliſh were poſted upon an emi- 
nence. They were alſo drawn up in four ſeparate 
bodies, and flanked with archers. In this poſition 
Edward waited theattack of the enemy, who, on the 
thirteenth of July began to afcend the hill with 
great intrepidity ; but the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, the 
weight of their armour, the inceſſant ſhowers of 
arrows diſcharged from the bows of the Engliſh, and 
the large ſtones rolled down upon them, ſoon 
checked their career. They halted ; and their ge- 
neral, being that moment transſixed with an arrow, 
fell lifeleſs to the ground. Diſmay, confuſion, and 
diſorder, nowran through the ranks of the Scottiſh 
army. Edward, taking advantage of this favourable 
opportunity, ordered lord D*Arcy, at the head of a 
body of light armed infantry, to charge them in 
flank, whilc he himſelf attacked their 2th with a 
choice brigade of veterans. The Scottiſh knights, 
to render the action more deſperate, had diſmounted 
from their horſes : but the impetuous attack of the 
Engliſh, led on by their brave ſovereign, was more 
than equal match for their furious valour. Incapa- 
ble either of making reſiſtance, or of having recourſe 
to flight, being ſurrounded on all hands, a horrible 
3 the remainder who eſcaped the 

{word, ſought their ſafety in flight; but little quarter 
being given in the purſuit, all the principal nobility 
were either ſlain or taken priſoners. The loſs of 
the Scots, according to the moſt 2 com- 
putation, amounted to thirty thouſand; while on 
the part of the Engliſh, it is ſaid, only one knight, 
one eſquire, and thirteen privates, fell in this me- 
morable action. The town of Berwick ſurreadered 
next day, according to agreement, and Edward 
executed all the articles of capitulation with great 
punctuality. The Scottiſh inhabitants had time 
granted them to remove their effects; but thoſe who 
took the oaths of allegiance to the king of England, 
were permitted to ſtay. Patrick Dunbar entered 
into Edward's ſervice, who in conjunction with 
Henry Lord Piercy, was intruſted with the guar- 
dianſhip of Lothian and Galloway; the crown of 
Berwick upon Tweed was annexed to the crown of 
England; and Edward, leaving a conſiderable body 
of forces with the new king of Scotland, to com- 
lete its reduction, returned to England. It was 
1mpoſlible for the Scots, in their preſent unhappy 


ſtate, to oppoſe the power of Baliol. Their chief | 


nobility loſt, their army diſſipated, their king in 
France, their regent ſlain, what could they attempt 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs ? Submiſſion was their | 


| 


| which wereſuppoſed tb be impregnable, furrcag,” | 


Scotland to his relief. Having entered by the way 


neſit of a general amneſty ; that they ſhould 


| reſtored to thoſe of their Engliſh poſſeſſions Ws 


to accede to this treaty ; that Edward Baliol 2 


through the whole country, all the caſtles, except 


3 
* 
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| 


Dumbarton, Urquhart, and two or three other . 


at the firſt ſummons. | 
In February, a parliament aſſem- "* 
bled, in conſequence of writs from © D. 13%, 
Baliol, at Edinburgh, When he was acknowledsy 
king; the ſuperiority of England over Scott 
was alſo ſolemnly confirmed, and Berwick, Dy, 
Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and all the ſoutll- caſt co. 
ties of Scotland, were declared to be for eye y, 
nexed to the crown of England. To theſe hum. 
bling conditions the Scots were obliged to ſubm 
but at the ſame time they were ſwearing fealty, g. 
termined, the firſt opportunity that offered, tobre 
through theſe, and their bonds and allegiane, 
while the conduct of the king greatly fircngtheny 
both their reſolution and reſentment: for Did 
earl of Athol, the lords Beaumont and Til 
were put in poſſeſſion of the eſtates they claimed n 
Scotland; Henry de Piercy was gratified with de 
caſtle of Lochban, which belonged to the ex} 
Murray ; and grants were made to other Lnglih 
noblemen, at the expence of Scottiſh proprictoꝶ 
Theſe impolitic meaſures rendered the perſons thy; 
deprived of their poſſeſſions, deſperate; and impl. 
cable enemies to Baliol; nor could the Scots in ge 
neral eſteem a prince, who had ſhamefully reſigns 
that independence, to maintain which fo much 
blood and treaſure had been expended. The 
Engliſh troops therefore were no ſooner returnedty 
their own country, than they flew to arms. $i 
Andrew Murray was elected regent, who defend 
Baliol in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. In the mean time . 
plication had been made for fuccours to Phily, 
king of France, who ſent a body of trogps to ther 
— ; by which means they over-ran and r. 
duced all the northern parts of Scotland. 
Baliol beingthus again brought into 4 5. 
moſt diſtreſsful circumſtances, Edward *** *** {55% 
was obliged to aſſemble an army and march into 


of Berwick, he made a conſiderable progrels, vid 
out meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, At his- 
proach the enemy abandoned all the plains, andre 
tired tothe mountains and faſtneſſes of theircountr, 
Several ſkirmiſhes however happened between the 
Scots, and ſtraggling parties of the Fngliſh ; in one 
of which the late created regent was taken prilone, 
During Edward's lay at Perth, he detached a body 


of forces, under the command of his brother, Join ch e 
of Eltham, and Sir Anthony Lacy to ravage de ff, a1 
weſtern counties, which were moſtly inhabited by __ 
the adherents of Bruce. The Scots who thougit Wi E=, 
themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to face a part of ti 4 
Engliſh army, preſented their whole force in on — 
of battle. A bloody engagement enſued; vita m_ 
was for ſome time doubtful, but at laſt declared ople 
favour of the Engliſh ; and a great number of > Wn x 


periſhed in the field of battle. The friend a 
Bruce were ſo intimidated by this defeat, thattl* 
determined to ſubmit to Edward. According) 
treaty was concluded on the following tem“ 
ce That the Scottiſh noblemen ſhould have the 
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their lands, honours and offices in Scotland, and 


had been forfeited ; that the Kirk, and boroug' 
ſhould enjoy all their privileges; that none but 1 
tives ſhould be put into public offices, except 1 
ſome particular caſes, where their king, bn 
might ſee reaſon to exert his prerogative 1 
of perſons of a different nation: To which i, 


added by ſome of Bruce's party, who at lirlt ref 


enjoy the crown of Scotland during his naturf li 
but on his demiſe, David Bruce ſhould ſucce * 
on the throne, and in the interim be 1 
honourably at London. An end being . 


* 


* 
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— to hoſtilities, Edward ordered the for- 
cations of Perth to be repaired, and the caſtles 
* Edinburgh and Stirling to be rebuilt. He alſo 
1 inted the earl of Athol guardian of the 
1 ee part of the kingdom, and returned to 
. at the head of the greater part of his army. 
Pet the Scots, notwithſtanding they had ſigned the 
above articles of their ſubmiſſion, were ſtill farther 
than ever from being broken, or ſubdued ; nor did 
they wait long for a plauſible pretence and oppor- 
tunity of ſhaking off a yoke, to which neceſſity 
alone had compelled them to ſubmit. The carl of 
Athol, whoſe talents were ill adapted to govern 
ſuch a turbulent ſet of people, inſtead of applying 
ſoothing lenients, treated them with rigour; and 
imprudently beſieged the caſtle of Kildrummy, 
which {till reſuſed to open its gates, and wherein the 
regent's wife had for ſecurity ſhut herſelf up. The 
W-. of Marche and Sir William Douglas haſtened 
WE: :nmediately to the relief of that fortreſs, fell upon 
Je beſiegers with the utmoſt impetuolity, and 
WW, outcd them with great flaughter. The earl of 
tho! himſclf was one among the numerous {lain, 
ne ſtandard of war was now again diſplayed ; but 
Whefore any farther hoſtilities were committed, by the 
ediation of his holineſs and the king of France, a 
Wuſpenſion of hoftilities was agreęd to till the ninth 
Wot May, in the enſuing year; truce was con- 
cred as a prelude to a general peace. 
Conferences, in the ſpring, were 
. D. 1336. opened at Newcaſtle, whither Sir Wil- 
um Douglas, Sir William Keith, and Robert 
outher, repaired, on the faith of a ſaſe conduct, 
hich was alſo granted to ſix other commiſhoners 
cs the ſame nation, deputed by David Bruce, to aſſiſt 
c che negociation. The commiſſioners, in 1336, 
rtered upon buſineſs; but the French envoys, 
greeable to the inſtructions they had received from 
ar court, under the diſguiſe of mediators, ſtarted 
ch difficulties as they knew would render the ne- 
poctation ineffectual. Philip had already ſupplied 
gc Scots with a conſiderable aſſiſtance both of men 
nd money. He now publicly declared, that he 
ould never abandon the cauſe of Bruce, but ſup- 
Wort him to the utmoſt of his power. Elated by 
cle promiſes, and exaſperated againſt the invaders 
their country, the Scottiſh deputies inſiſted on 
ch exorbitant terms, that the treaty was broken 
ff, and both ſides reſolved to renew hoſtilities 
meditely after the expiration of the truce. Ed- 
ard, foreſeeing the reſult had continued his mili- 
ary preparations, and had been very careful to 
nciliate the affections of his ſubjects, by ſeveral 
pular acts; whereby he ſo endeared himſelf to his 
ople, both clergy and laity, that they readily 
td him large ſubſidies, for ſupporting the con- 
as he had made in Scotland, and finally to reduce 
Wt nationunderthe Engliſh government. Thus ſup- 
ed, he ordered his military tenants to repair to the 
th, and conferred the chief command of his army 


Henry, ſon to the old carl of Lancaſter. Having 
„that Murray, the regent, had re- 


ceived advice 
ccd the caſtles of St. Andrew's and Bothwel, he 
pared immediately to Berwick, where bein 
* by a body of troops, he proceeded to Perth. 
1 re his arrival, the enemy made a deſperate 
. I upon Stirling-caſtle, in which attack Sir 
. iam Keith was ſlain; but being repulſed in this 
hen 1 with great loſs, and hearing of Edward's 
P oach, they abandoned that enterprize, as well 
e ſiege of Lochendoris, and retired to their 


ene ; 
- ſles to avoid an en gagement. 


au continued his march through Athol to 
1 thence by Elgin, through the ſhire 
wy] een Wa. ich he laid deſolate. The town of 
de 'as reduced to aſhes; and having pro- 

northward to the extremity of Scotland, he 


urne; a n 
"pk Perth; having left the country a wild 
j * 


; 


and dreary waſte. The king now repaired to Eng- 
land, and ſummoned a parliament on the twenty- 
third of September, to meet at Nottingham, where 
ſeveral ſalutary laws were enacted ; after which he 
returned to Scotland, where his preſence was again 
required; On his departure the regent had taken 
the field, and reduced ſeveral caſtles which Edward 
had fortified ; and his brother John, whom he left 
with Baliol to command his forces, died at Perth, 
during his abſence. Murray, on the king's ap- 
proach, retired to the foreſt of Platon, where he 
continued in the ſeaſon of winter; ſo that Edward's 
military exploits amounted to no more, than burn- 
ing and waſting the open country; while the Scots, 
encouraged amidit their misfortunes, by promiſes of 
relief from France, ſupported their ſpirits; and a 
war being likely to break out between England and 
that kingdom, they had reaſon to believe, that this 
would prove a great diverſion in their favour. 
Nor did Edward neglect any neceſlary precautions, 
in preparing for this expected event. He com- 
miſſioned Geoffrey de Say, one of his admirals, to 
equip a ſtrong fleet, and aflert his dominion of 
| the Englith fea, which his predeceffor had always 

maintained, and in particular to deſtroy the gallics 
of France, ſhould they attempt to approach the 
coalts of England or S-otland. 

We are now entering upon a period 
of hiſtory, 1 — @iking A.D.1337« 
events, therefore it will be neceſlary to give a par- 
ticular account of the ſources from whence the 
iprung. During the ſpace of nine hundred years 
France had been governed by males only, and none 
in the female line had ever reigned on that throne. 
Of the late Kings, Philip the Fair, on his demiſe, 
left three ſons, Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and 
Charles the Fair, and one daughter, who was 
Iſabella, the preſent queen dowager of England. 
Lewis Hutin, at his death, left one daughter, 
which he had by Margaret, ſiſter to Eudes, duke 
of Burgundy, and the queen, being at the ſame 
time pregnant, Philip the Long, his younger 
brother, was appointed regent till it might be 
known whether the ſhould be delivered of a ſon or 
daughter. The child was a male; but living only 
a few days, Philip the Long was proclaimed king. 
The duke of Burgundy oppoſed his ſucceſſion, 
avowing the right of his niece, to the crown of 
France; upon which the ſtates of that kingdom ex- 
cluded her by a lolemn act; and at the ſame time 
excluded all females for ever from ſucceſſion to 
the throne of France. On the demiſe of Philip, 
who left three daughters, his brother, Charles the 
Fair, without the leaſt diſpute from a ſingle claim- 
ant, ſucceeded to the crown. The reign of this 
prince was equally ſhort with that of his prede- 
ceſſor; and at his death, Charles left only one 
daughter; but the queen being pregnant, the next 
inale hair was appointed regent, with a declared 
right of ſucceſſion, ſhould the child prove a female. 
This regent was Philip de Valois, couſin- german to 
the deceaſed king; who was the ſon of Charles de 
Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The queen be- 
ing delivered of a daughter, the regency ended, and 
Philip de Valois, the preſent reigning monarch, 
was unanimouſly ſeated on the throne. Hence it is 
evident, that through a long ſeries of years, the 
French would not permit their crown to deſcend to 
a female; from an opinion derived originally from 
a maxim in the Salic law; (being a law of an 
antient tribe among the Franks) though theclauſe in 
that law does not, by.the confeſſion of the beſt an- 
tiquaries, bear the ſenſe commonly ſtrained from it. 

But Edward, notwithſtanding the excluſion of 
females had taken place in France, afid the cuſtom 
was eſtabliſhed by a long chain of precedents; ima- 
gined; that in right of his mother he had a juſt 
claim to the crown of France, in oppolition to the 
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cuſtom of excluding females, which had acquired 
equal authority with the moſt expreſs and poſitive 
law. To ſhew the futility of this pretenſion it was 
urged, that each of the laſt three kings of France, 
had daughters who were ſtill alive, and who, ſuppo- 
ſing his claim to be well founded, ſtood before him 
in the order of ſucceſſion, In anſwer to which, 
Edward, who was more of an able you than a 
learned civilian, was under the neceſtity of aſſerting, 
that though Iſabella, his mother, who was on ac- 
count of her ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, he him- 
ſelf, who inherited through her, was liable to no 
ſuch objection; not conſidering, that allowing the 
validity of this plea, yet it was more favourable to 
Charles, king of Navarre, who was deſcended from 
the daughter of Lewis Hutin, and immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor of Philip the Fair. Indeed his claim was ſo 
thoroughly diſavowed by all France, that to inſiſt 


upon it, was pretending to make a conqueſt of that 


kingdom. This Edward ſeriouſly intended; and 
was determined to attack France, and to wreſt the 
ſceptre from the hand of Philip de Valois, which he 
ſtill declared to belong to him, as the ſon of 
Iſabella, ſiſter to Charles the Fair. In this reſolu- 
tion he was encouraged by Robert d' Artois, de- 
ſcended from the blood royal of France, who hav- 
ing been condemned in conſequence of a forgery 
he had committed, took refuge in England. In- 
ſpired with a moſt implacable defire of revenge 
againſt Philip, by whom he had been deprived of 
his dominions, and proſecuted with the utmoſt vio- 
lence, Robert now endeavoured to ſtimulate Ed- 
ward to declare war againſt France, in favour of 
his title to that crown; and the king was more 
eaſily prevailed upon to liſten to his ſuggeſtions, 
from his having reaſon to complain of Philip's con- 
duct with regard to Guienne, and from that mo- 
narch's having not only given protection to David 
Bruce, but openly aſſi * the Scots in their ſtrug- 
gles for independence. Philip was no ſooner in- 
ormed of the council given by Robert d' Artois, 
than he iſſued a ſentence of felony againſt him; 
which declared every vaſlal within or without the 


- realm, involved in the fame predicament, who 


ſhould give countenance to that traitor. This me- 
nace wanted no comment; and war with France 
now ſeemed inevitable. 
made incurſions into Guienne, ſeized ſeveral caſtles, 
and threatened a ſpeedy reduction of that province. 
Edward therefore ſummoning a parliament during 
Lent, laid before them the nature of his differences 
with Philip, and the fleps he had taken toward an 
accommodation ; and the nation in general ſeemed 
very deſirous of revenging the hoſtihties which the 
French had committed : whereupon the biſhop of 
Lincoln, with the earls of Saliſbury and Hunting- 
ton, were appointed to finiſh the progreſs Edward 
had made in contractin foreign alliances; in order 
to divert the arms of the French monarch from 
Guienne, and at the ſame time to attack his domini- 
ons with a proſpect of ſucceſs. Accordingly, treaties 
were concluded both in the low countries, and on 
the frontiers of Germany, with the count of Hain- 
ault, the duke of Brabant, the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, the duke of Guilders, the marquis of Juliers, 
the count of Namure, with ſome others, who en- 
gaged to furniſh the king with a ſtipulated number 
of troops, which were to be maintained at the ex- 
pence of England. The acceſſion of Flanders was 
alone wanting to render this confederacy ſufficiently 
formidable, which Edward procured by an extra- 
ordinary addreſs. The Flemings, by cultivating 


arts and manufactures, began to emerge from that 


ſtate of vaſſalage in which the common people had 
been univerſally involved in the feudal ſyſtem. By 
commerce they acquired riches, and by riches ob- 
tained a ſhare of independence, 
the carl of Flanders into France, and put them- 
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They had driven 
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The French indeed had 
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| was afterwards created duke of Clarence, Plih 


in order of battle, the Engliſh and their allies u 


- 


9 
ſelves under a leader of their own choice, one ook 
Ardevelt, a brewer of Ghent, who governed then 
with unlimited authority. To him Eduard 
plied, and never courted the aſſiſtance of any af 
with ſo much aſſiduity, as he did that of 4, 
Flemiſh merchant. Ardevelt, on the other hunt 
proud of theſe advances from the king of Engl 
and perceiving that the Flemings were inclined i 
form connections with the Engliſh, from whom 
received the materials of their woollen manugg, 
tures, readily embraced Edward's intereſt, and j, 
vited him over into the Netherlands. About the 
ſame time Edward received from the em 
Lewis of Bavaria, the title of “ Vicar of the fn. 
pire,” that he might have a right to command tþ 
princes of Germany; and to remove the ſcruplesy 
the Flemings, who were vaſlals of France, allume 
the title of king of France, and challenged th 
aſſiſtance for dethroning Philip de Valois, who ly 
W 5 his 2 | 

n the beginning of February, a par- , 
lament ws CK, ered —— A. D. 133, 
the king obtained a conſiderable ſubſidy, for cam. 
ing on a war. He then borrowed a large ſum d 
money for preſent uſe, and equipped an armamex 
with the utmoſt expedition. Having committe 
the guardianſhip of the kingdom to his eldeſt {y 
Edward, and after taking proper precautions ſa 
ſecuring the peace during his abſence, he embark 
at Orewell, on the ſeventeenth of July, with a fx 
of three hundred fail, accompanied by his princip 
nobility, and after an eaſy paſſage, arrived at 4 ai 
twerp. But finding that his allies were not realy A: to, 
to take the field, his military operations were &. 
ferred to the enſuing year. Edward, intending u 
paſs the winter in Brabant, ſent for his queen u 
Antwerp, where, in the month of November, f 
was delivered of a third ſon, named Lionel, wh 


had made prodigious preparations againſt the Ig 
liſh; and his allies were more powerful; where 
thoſe of Edward were at once very {low in ther 
motions, and irreſolute in their meaſures, having 
object in view but his money, which was n- 
nearly exhauſted. | | 
Such a loſs of time was very preju- , P. 1 
dicial to Edward's finances, who wass . 
now obliged to borrow large ſums at exorbitant 
tereſt, and even pawn his queen's jewels for ſecunty 
His operations were ſo retarded by this, and ola 
difficulties, that he could not take the field, till 
twentieth of September, when he marched a 
the French army, with which Philip lay encanp 
in the neighbourhood of Peronne. The two m 
narchs continued a week within fix miles of cd 
other; and on Wedneſday, thetwentieth of 040 
Edward ſent a herald to Philip, deſiring him 0 
point a day for a general engagement. The Frend 
king having pitched upon the following Fri 
both armies were drawn out early in the mom 
exceeding fifty thouſand men, and the * 
amounting to almoſt double that number. 10 
having ſtood facing each other the whole days ö 
ſeeming to decline an engagement, they t p 
their reſpective camps, and appeared again the 1 
morning in the ſame diſpoſition. In the aftem 
the French retreated to their quarters, which B 
fortified with trenches and the boughs oi *.. 
while Edward wheeled off to a more n 
ſituation, and informed Philip by meſſage, | bf 
would wait for him all Sunday. The Freue 
was deſirous of engaging, but his council ref ; 
ing the imprudence of riſquing his c 
iflue of a battle, with an enemy, who 
would ſoon compel to withdraw his forces, 
fortified his frontier towns, he returned 7 
and Edward, informed of his retreat, p& 
— 
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| ng to retire, While he with his own troops 
er. do Bruſſels. Thus ended a fruitleſs cam. 
_ | in his preparations for which Edward had 
e moſt of his revenue: but he had 
CG much ſpirit to be diſcouraged by the firſt difli- 
akies of au enterprize; and was therefore anxious 
\ retrieve his honour by more ſucceſsful exploits. 
\* this interval of his abſence from England, Sir 
Anthony Murtay, guardian of Scotland, reduced 
| the fortreſſes on the north ſide of the Tay, and 
ofeated a party of four thouſand Engliſh, com- 
inded by lord Henry Moatford, who lolt his life 
1 the engagement. The earl of Dunbar . 
[en the field with Murray, his caſtle was beſieg 
1 all Gdes by lord Henry Plantagenet, Angus, and 
rundel, and gallantly defended by the earl's 
unteſs, who receiving a reinforcement, ſoon after 
lontfort's defeat, the Engliſh noblemen raiſed the 
ge, in order to advance to the relief of their 


mntrymen. They accordingly ſent two large de- 


— 


nder the command of William Talbot, and lord 
chard Montague, who were defeated at Panmuir, 
Angus, and Talbot taken priſoner. The caſtles 
Edinburgh, Stirling and Coupar, were now the 
ly places of conſequence remaining in the hands 
Baliol. On the firſt of theſe Sir William Doug- 
bad made an unſucceſsful attempt; ſoon after 
Which Bruce's party ſuſtained an almoſt irreparable 
b, in the death of their guardian, in which office 
WS was ſucceeded by Robert Stuart, who was con- 
aed with David by the ties of blood. He reduced 
Wc town of Perth; and William Bullock, governor 
the caſtle of Coupar, betraying his truſt, ſur- 
viered up that fortreſs to the Scots. 
Edward now determined to form a cloſe connec- 
n with the Flemings, and therefore promiſed to 
ore them to the poffeſſion of Liſle, Douay, and 
thune, provided they would cordially engage in 
intereſt, and the twency-third of Januaty en- 
ag. was, by mutual conſent, appointed forratitying 
agreement. With the ſame view he alſo for- 
ly took upon him the title of king of France, 
d quartered the French with the Engliſh arms, 
ming the motto, Dieu et mon droit, God and 
right;” alluding to his deſign of ſupporting his 
tenſions to thecrown of that kingdom. This bold 
p induced all the Flemings as one man to declare 
bis favour. He now called a council of allies, 
en the operations on opening of the next cam- 
gn were ſettled; and —— entered into en- 
zements with the duke of Brabant, to ſtay in the 
countries till the war was finiſhed, he now 
red ſufficient reaſons for his paſſing over to 
gland; and promiſing, on his word of honour, 
return 1n perſon, the duke conſented to his de- 
ure. 
5. 3. He no ſooner arrived in England, 
? than writs were iſſued for aſſembling 
parlament at Weſtminſter, who ſhewed an un- 
nmodl alacrity in aſſiſting their ſovereign ; for 
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ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece, on the eſtates of 
nobles; and from the burgeſſes, a ninth of 
7 moveables, at their true value. They alſo 
* a duty of forty ſhillings on each pack of 
r . the ſame on every three hundred 
l-tells; and on every laſt of leather for the ſame 
Rad years. But being ſenſible this ſupply 
- come in flowly, they agreed, that twenty 
| ry packs of wool ſhould be immediately 

ed, and their value deducted from the ninth's 
% wa afterwards to be raiſed. To this gene- 
* added a becoming attention to their 

dependency; for to obviate any conſequences 


ce, they declared that they owed him no obe- 


ed adebt of three hundred thouſand pounds, 


chments from the main army by different routes, 


Ad obtained an unuſual grant for two years, of 


might accrue from Edward's title of king of 


Y "a 


dience as king of France, and that the two king- 
doms ſhould for ever remain diſtin& and ſeparate: 
As this' was a matter of too great importance for 
Edward to neglect, he publiſhed a full, ample, and 
ſatisfactory declaration on that ſubject. Theſe 
tokens of affection on the part of his people, juſtly 
merited a grateful return from Edward; accord- 
ingly he granted a full remiſſion of all debts due 
to the crown, and of all proſecutions of foreſt treſ- 
pafſes : to which he added a confirmation of the 
two charters, and of the franchiſes of the boroughs; 
with ſeveral wholeſome regulations, for redreliing 
the grievances of his ſubjects. 

While Edward was preparing for his ſecond ex- 
pedition againſt France, advice was received from 
the duke of Guelders, that Philip had aſſembled a 
powerful fleet to intercept him in his paſſage. 
Orders were therefore given by his two chief ad- 
mirals, Morley and Crab, for collecting the whole 
naval force of his kingdom, to the number of two 
hundred and ſixty fail. This fleet was well manned 
with the utmoſt diſpatch; and Edward embarked 
for the continent, attended by a conſiderable body 
of land forces, and the principal nobility of Eng- 
land, ſetting ſail from Orewell on the thirteenth of 
June. A few days after their departure, the French 
fleet was diſcovered lying at anchor in the harbour 
of Sluys, to the number of four hundred ſail, and 
manned with forty thouſand men. In the morning 
of Midſummer- day, they had advanced about a mile 
without the harbour, and appeared drawn up in 
three ſquadrons. Upon which, the king's admi- 


rals made the ſame diſpoſition, ſtationing the largeſt 


ſhips in the firſt diviſion, provided with archers and 
men at arms. The ſecond were ordered to kee 
at ſome diſtance to windward, and prevent the firl 
from being incloſed by the enemy ; and the third 
was reſerved for the protection of the tranſports, 
loaded with baggage and warlike implements. The 
line being thus formed, they hauled upon a wind, 
in order to gain the weather-gage; then bearing 
down upon the enemy, a fierce and bloody action 
enſued, which laſted from ten in the morning, till 
ſeven at night. The ſhips engaged yard-arm to 
2 with incredible fury, and the nobles and 

rave 12 exerted all their martial abilities, in 
order to ſignalize themſelves under the eye of their 
ſovereign, who animated them by his own example. 
The Engliſh archers, who excelled all Europe in 
their profeſſional ſkill, made terrible ſlaughter 
among the French and Genoeſe; while the men at 
arms, boarding their veſſels, attacked them with 
ſuch fury, that multitudes leaped into the ſea, to 
avoid the horrors of the aſſault. The firſt diviſion 
of the French was now nearly defeated, and the 
ſecond thrown into great confuſion. In this critical 
moment, the Flemings ſailed out of their ports 
and joined the Englith. This reinforcement de- 
termined the fortune of the day. Falling in with 
the ſhattered ſquadrons of the enemy, ey bore 
down the feeble remains of oppoſition; and victory 
in all her glory, was ſeen triumphing by the ſide of 
Edward. Two French admirals, with upwards of 
twenty thouſand men were ſlain, and two hundred 
and thirty of their largeſt ſhips taken. The king 
was ſlightly wounded in the thigh, and his loſs, it 
is ſaid, amounted to about four thouſand men, who 
fell in this memorable naval engagement. He 
paſſed the night on board his ſhip, and landed the 
next day at Sluys, whence he marched to Ghent, 
where, to render his joy complete, he found his 
queen juſt delivered of a ſon, called John, who was 
afterwards created duke of Lancaſter. 

This important victory increaſed both the renown 
and authority of Edward among his allies, who 
aſſembled their forces with great expedition where- 
by he was enabled to advance to the frontiers of 
France, at the head of above one hundred thouſand 
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men, chiefly ſoreigners. Beſides theſe, the Flemings, 
who amounted to fifty thouſand men, under the 
command of Robert d' Artois, laid ſiege to St. 
Omer's; but being chiefly compoſed of manu— 
facturers and tradeſmen, unacquainted with war, 
they were routed by a ſally from the garriſon, and 
ſeized with ſuch a panic, that they diſperſed, and 
never ventured to appear again in the field. . In 
the mean time, Edward with his army had Jaid 
ſiege to Tournay, then reputed one of the moſt 
conſiderable cities in Flanders. It contained above 
ſixty thouſand inhabitants, and was defended by a 
garriſon commanded by the braveſt of the French 
nobility, who were reſolved to periſh under the 
ruins of the city, rather than open its gates to the 
enemy, notwithſtanding that enemy was Edward 


HI. This brave prince, finding that every aſſault 


proved unſucceſsful, turned the fiege into a 
blockade, in hopes of reducing the city by famine. 
At the end of ten weeks, Philip advanced within a 
few leagues of the Engliſh army, not with an in- 
tention of bringing on a decidve action, but of 
being ready to afliſt the garriſon, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity might offer. Edward, exaſperated 
at the ſmall progreſs he had made in this ſiege, 
ſent an herald to Philip, challenging him to decide 
their quarrel either by ſingle combat, or by — 
with one hundred men on each fide, or by a genera 
engagement. Philip replied, that he ſhould find 
means to drive his vaffal out of his kingdom; that 


it did not become him to challenge his liege lord; 


that the duel was propoſed on very unequal terms, 
by offering to hazard only his own perſon ; but it 
Edward would put the kingdom of England into 
the (take, he would accept the challenge. 

While the two armies lay in this fituation, and 
a general action was daily expected, Tournay, for 
want of proviſions, being reduced to great diſtreſs, 
Jane, counteſs-dowager of Hainault, endeavoured 
to produce a reconciliation between them. This 


princeſs was fiſter to Philip, and mother-1n-law to 


Edward. She had retired to a convent ; but left 
her retreat to employ her good offices, with a view 
of putting an end to the animoſities between per- 
ſons ſo nearly related to her and to each other : 
yet her zeal could only effect a ſhort truce, which 
left both parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent ac- 
quiſitious, and put a ſtop to all farther hoſtilities 
on the ſide of the Netherlands, Guienne, and Scot- 
land, till the following Midſummer. Soon after, 
the king of France prevailed on the emperor to 
revoke the title of imperial vicar, which he hac 


conferred on Edward; whoſe allies alſo, diſap- 


pointed in their expectations, gradually withdrew 
from the confederacy ; and that prince, not a little 
embarraſſed by a heavy load of debts, was obliged 
to return haſtily into England. 

After a dangerous paſlage of three days, in a 
ſmall veſſel, he landed with his queen about the 
latter end of November at the Tower of London, 
which he found unguarded. He was ſo irritated 
with the ill ſucceſs of his military operations, and 
ſo much vexed and affronted by his foreign cre- 
ditors, that he returned in a very ill humour, 
which ſpent itſelf upon all thoſe whom he thought 
merited his diſpleaſure, He committed to priſon 
the conſtable of the Tower, with all his ſubalterns, 
for their negligence. The biſhops of Chicheſter 
and Litchfield he turned out of their employments 
of chancellor and treaſurer : Sir John St. Paul, 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, the ſheriffs, the collectors 
of the taxes, and other officers of the revenue 
were impriſoned, and a commiſſion iſſued to en- 
quire into their defaults, for which they were ſe- 
verely puniſhed ; for the king attributed the bacl 
ſucceſs of his expedition partly to their negli- 
gence, The primate, fearing the effects of his 
anger, retired $0 Canterbury, and took refuge 


the conſent of his council and barons ; that dc 
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of kings themſelves at the divine ribunal * | 
were the ſpiritual fathers of all the faithf a 
among the reſt of kings and princes ; and, .. 
heavenly charter, were entitled to cenſure 00 g 
tranſgreſſions, and to guide their actions. Eng ; 
little reliſhed theſe obſervations, ſo diana 
repugnant to his prerogative ; and determine, R 
primate ſhould feel the weight of his reſentney 
He therefore ſent Nicholas de Cantaloup with 
public n»tary, to the archbiſhop, to wan 
prelate to take care of his bonds, and either d 


inn 


A parliament being aſſembled, the 
primate was not permitted to take his A. D. . 
feat, till he put in anſwer to the charge exhibit 
againſt him in the Exchequer. This being pr 
formed, he was admitted to kis place; ada 
taking his ſeat declared, that he would not han 
preſumed to have appeared there, but forthe honor 
of his ſovereign, and the good of the kingda; 
and that he was willing to ſubmit to a parliamentzy 
enquiry into his conduct, as one of his mich 
principal miniſters. The whole aſſeinbly applat 
this reſolution ; and at the fame time reſolving# 
ſet legal bounds to the royal prerogative, il 
required a new confirmation of the great chit 
They alſo framed a bill, whereby it was ent 
that the peers of the realm ſhould not be proc 
againſt and puniſhed, but by the judgment of ti 
peers aflembled in parliament ; that the more 
portant offices ſhould be filled by the king, W 


ſeſſion theſe oflices ſhould be reſumed by lin, 
the miniſters who filled them reduced to [1 
perſons ; that they ſhould in that condition u 
before the parliament, to any accuſations vr) 
againſt them; and that if they- were any 
found guilty, they ſhould finally be diſpoſl fas 
their dignities, and more ſufficient perſons * 
ſtituted in their place. Having obtained ths 
portant act, the parliament voted for the la 
preſſing wants twenty thouſand facks 0 
Ldward was no ſooner poſleſſed of ti be 
than he iſſued an edict, in which he aſſert<® 
the ſtatute had been enacted contrary to [nn 
was prejudicial to the prerogatives of the, 
which he had ſworn to defend; that he % 
ſembled when he ſeemed to ratify it, but 
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4 never, in his own breaſt, given it his aſſent: | 


therefore annuls it, though he profeſſes himſelf © 


and determined to obſerve ſuch of its 
were formerly law. This arbitrary 
ertion of regal power, left all the laws at the 
ings mercy; yet future parliaments took not the 
if notice of it; and two years after Edward 
-overed ſuch influence, as to obtain a legal 
of thoſe parts of the act which were moſt 
able to him. 
m . hr by thus temporizing, Edward had 
tricated himſelf from ſome of his moſt preſſing 
ficulties, yet his preſent circumſtances, in many 
ſpects, were far from being pleaſing. His claims 
France and Scotland had involved him in a 
expenſive war; his want of money had made 
m loſe moſt of his foreign mercenaries; he was 
eply involved in debt, for which he was obliged 
y extravagant intereſt; while none of his 
ilitary operations had been attended with the 
aft degree of honour or profit to the nation, 


cept hi 


ling 
icles as 


is naval victory; and, as an addition to 
eſe perplexing circumſtances, he received advice, 
at his German allies had deſerted his intereſt: 
it his aſpiring genius proved at laſt equal to his 
eat undertakings; and an unexpected event about 
i time happened, which furniſhed him with an 
portunity of attacking Philip in the very center 
his dominions, with much leſs expence, and a 
eater probability of ſucceſs. John III. duke of 
ittany, declining through age and infirmities, 
ps ſolicitous to prevent thoſe diſorders, to which 
s ſubjects, at his death, might be expoſed by a 
ſputed ſucceſſion, Having no ifſue, and in- 
ding to leave his duchy to a daughter of his 
other the count de Ponthievre, he reſolved to 
arry her to Charles de Blois, a prince who, in 
judgement, appeared capable of repelling any 
empts that might be made to diſturb the tran- 
llity of his country. As his family had inhe- 


Ponthievre's daughter to that of the count of 
ntfort; his brother by a ſecond daughter. How- 
r, he would not take this important ſtep with- 
conſulting his ſubjects, who willingly concur- 
in his choice, the marriage was concluded, 
jen all his vaſſals ſwore fealty to Charles and his 
puſe as their future ſovereigns; among which 
mber was the count de Montfort himſelf: yet on 
death of his brother John, forgetting both his 


t conſiderable barons to acknowledge his au- 
pity, and made himſelf maſter of Rennes, 
ates, Breſt, Hannebonne, and other important 
reſſes of the duchy ; while Charles de Blois was 
citing the inveſtiture of the ſame at the court of 
ace, Montfort was ſenſible he ſhould not be 
to ſupport his pretended right, unleſs aſſiſted 
lome powerful ally; and therefore made a 
age to England, under pretence of eſtabliſhing 
claim to the earldom of Richmond, which de- 
ed to him on the death of his brother. Here 
pade Edward an offer of acknowledging, and 
mantaining by a ſtrict alliance, his title to the 
hs of France, propoſing, at the ſame time, to 

im homage as his liege lord. Edward, who 
| ediately perceived all the advantages that might 
t from this offer, ſpeedily concluded a treaty 
i Montfort; and though their pleas, in regard 
apreterence of ſucceſſion by a male or female 

: e oppoſite, yet their immediate intereſts 

a {tric connection between them. 

| ns Ma latter returned to the continent, 
7 $ streaty with Edward a profound ſecret, 
3 to appear at Paris, with an intent of 
— i Cauſe before the peers. But he was 
lip N of the imprudent ſtep he had taken. 
e at his firſt audience, told him plainly, that 


0. 17 


8 


ed by a female ſucceſſion, he preferred the title 


ceſſion and his oath, he engaged many of the 


| 


— 


he had no right to the duchy; and reproached him 
for entering into an alliance with a prince, the 
profeſſed — of France; but he excuſed his 
viſit to the Engliſh court under the pretence above- 
mentioned; and with reſpect to the duchy, he ex- 
preſſed his willingneſs to ſtand an impartial trial, 
and ſubmit to the judgement of his peers. Philip 
promiſed the trial ſhould be brought on in a fort- 
night; but commanded him in the interem to keep 
within the walls gf Paris. From this injunction, 
Montfort concluded he had every thing to fear 
from the juſtice of Philip, and took a refolution to 
effect an eſcape, while he had it in his power. 
Accordingly, disfiguring himſelf in the habit of a 
burgher, he quitted Paris early in the morning, 
and reached Brittany in ſafety. The king, when 
informed of his eſcape, in a tranſport of rage in- 
ſtantly confiſcated the earldom of Montfort; at the 
ſame time by his ſole authority, he ordered the 


| parliament of Paris, without proceeding through 


cuſtomary forms, to adjudge Brittany to Charles 
de Blois, whom, in order to execute the ſentence, 
he ſupplied with a numerous army, under the 
command of his eldeſt fon John of Normandy. 
Montfort, unable to face the French forces in the 
held, ſhut himſelf up in Nantes; which, being be- 
ſieged, was, by the treachery of the inhabitants, 
delivered up to the enemy, who took Montfort. 
priſoner, and conducted him to the caſtle of 
Louvre. 

This event might have determined D 5 
the fate of Brittany, had not jane of * 
Flanders, counteſs of Montfort, bravely ſtood 
forth to ſupport. the ſinking fortunes of her family. 
Aﬀected with the captivity of her huſband, ſhe 
quitted thoſe domeſtic cares which had hitherto 
employed her thoughts; and having aſſembled the 
inhabitants of Rennes, then the place of her reſidence, 
ſhe preſented herſelf before them with her infant 
ſon in her arms, recommending to their care the 
illuſtrious orphan, the only remaining male of 
their antient princes, by whom they had been 
governed with parental indulgence. She laid be- 
fore them the reſources that would ariſe from the 
alliance that had been formed with England. 
She earneſtly entreated them to make one vigorous 
effort againſt an uſurper, impoſed on them by an 
armed force, who in return would ſacrifice the 
antient liberties of Brittany to his protector; and 
ſhe aſſured them that in ſo juſt a cauſe, ſhe was 
m—_— to run all hazards, Deeply affected by her 
addreſs, the inhabitants and ſoldiers promiſed to 
ſupport her with their lives and fortunes. All the 
other fortified towns in the duchy took the ſame 
reſolution; and the utmoſt diſpatch was uſed to 
furniſh them with every thing neceſſary for making 
a refolute defence againſt the enemy. The counteſs 
ſent her infant ſon to England, both as a place of 
ſafety, and to engage the king to embrace the in- 
tereſts of her family with the greater zeal, from his 
having ſuch a pledge in his poſſeſſion; after which 
ſhe repaired to Hennebonne, the ſtrongeſt fortreſs 
in Brittany, reſolving there to wait for the expected 
ſuccours from Edward. 

Charles de Blois, anxious to obtain ſo important 
a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and more ſtill to take 
the counteſs priſoner, inveſted the place with a large 
army, which was defended by the counteſs in per- 
ſon with a bravery that would have done honour 
to the beſt general of the age. The French were 
repulſed in every attack, and perpetually harraſſed 
by ſallies from the caſtle. The counteſs was fore- 
moſt in every danger, and headed her troops with 
undaunted intrepidity. One day, obſerving that 
the beſiegers in making an aſſault, had neglected 
to ſecure a diſtant quarter of their camp, ſhe fallied 
out with two hundred cavalry, and ſet fire to their 
tents, baggage, and magazines. Preparing to 
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return, ſhe found herſelf intercepted by a datach- 


ment from the main body of the enemy. Inſtantly. . 


taking her reſolution, ſhe ordered her men to make 
the beſt of their way to Breſt, where ſhe would 
ſoon meet them. At the time appointed, ſhe met 
at the place of rendezvous; increaſed her eſcort to 
five hundred men; returned to Hennebonne; and 
cutting her way through part of the enemy's camp, 
entered the town amidſt the ſhouts and acclama- 
tions of the garriſon. However the repeated at- 
tacks of the beſiegers having at length made ſeveral 
breaches in the walls, a general affault was hourly 
expected; in which the garriſon, diminiſhed in 
their numbers, and extremely weakened, would 
probably have been overpowered. In this diſtreſſed 
ſituation, it was thought neceſlary to offer terms of 
capitulation; and the — of Leon was actually 
ſent for that purpoſe to the camp of Charles de 
Blois: but the counteſs, who in theſe truly afflict- 
ing moments had aſcended a tower of the fortreſs, 
and with earneſt impatience was looking with lan- 
guid eyes towards the ſea, obſerved a fleet of ſhips 
at a diſtance, bending their courſe toward her long- 
ing wiſhes. Immediately with rapturous joy, 
ſcarcely articulate, ſhe exclaimed, © Behold the 
ſuccours! The Engliſh ſuccours! No capitula- 
tion.“ This fleet, which Edward had ſent for the 
relief of Hennebonne, had long been detained by 
contrary winds; which, when the French ſaw enter 
the harbour, they were confounded, and laid aſide 
their deſign of making a general aſſault. This re- 
inforcement conſiſted of a body of men at arms, 
and fix thouſand archers, commanded by Sir Walter 
Manny, a brave Engliſh ofticer. The courage of 
the garriſon was now revived; they readily joined 
the Engliſh in a fally; drove the beliegers from 
their poſts; and obhged them to retire with pre- 
cipitation. 

Notwithſtandin 

not able to take the field, being overpowered by 
numbers. She therefore repaired to England, to 
ſolicit more effectual ſuccours. Edward granted 
her a conſiderable reinforcement, under the com- 
mand of Robert d' Artois, and the earl of North- 
ampton. The counteſs herſelf returned in this 
fleet, which was attacked by a French ſquadron, 
commanded by prince Lewis of Spain. The brave 
heroine behaved with her uſual valour, and the 
action continued till night put an end to the con- 
teſt. A violent ſtorm ad the two fleets, but 
the Engliſh reached Brittany in ſafety. The firſt 
attempt made by Robert was againſt Vannes, 
which he carried by aſſault, but was dangerouſly 
wounded; and, during his confinement, a party 
in the intereſt of Charles, attacked and took the 
place by ſurprize. Robert died ſoon after in his 
paſſage to England of his wounds. 

Edward now undertook to defend in perſon the 
counteſs of Montfort. With this intenthe afſembled 
his army, embarked at Sandwich on the fifth of 
October, and, after a paſlage of two days, landed 
at Breſt. He formed three important ſieges at the 
fame time; but by attempting too much, miſ- 
carried in all. The duke of Normandy, with forty 
thouſand men, encamped in the vicinity of the 
Engliſh, and out off their proviſions. - In this 
dangerous ſituation, Edward liſtened to the me- 
diation of the pope's legate, and a truce for three 
youre was concluded on the following terms: that 

annes ſhould be ſequeſtered, till the expiration of 
the truce, in the hands of two cardinals, to be diſ- 
poſed of by them in ſuch manner as they may 
think proper; that the Flemings ſhould be ab- 
ſolved from the cenſures which the pope, at the 
inſtigation of the king of France, had denounced 
againſt them: that the places taken on both ſides 
Mould remain in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors, 
and the priſoners be ſet at liberty on paying their 


this ſucceſs, the counteſs was 


| 


Amaury, who happened to be in the ſerviced 


— 


|] picions, he now cauſed ſeveral other 0 


a... 
ranſoms: that the allies, both of France and B 
land, ſhould be included in this treaty; aud üs 
the two — ſhould exert their endeavours 
prevent hoſtilities in Guienne, France, X 
tany. | 
Aker the ratification of theſe articles, Eq 
embarked for England, and having 
long and dangerous pallage, landed at 
mouth on the ſecond of March, 
from whence he proceeded imme- A. D. 13% 
diately to London. Neither of the monyg, 
were diſpoſed to obſerve the truce. Philip, yy, 
coffers were nearly emptied, was deſirous of 
curing the departure of Edward; and the motixe 


and Brig 


of Edward was that of extricating himſelf from: ba 
very dangerous ſituation. It is no wonder, ther, tic 
fore, that the ſmalleſt incident was laid hold d re! 
a pretence for recommencing hoſtilities, m 


after the king's arrival in London, a parliangy 
was ſummoned to deliberate on the truce, a; v4 
as to take cognizance of the ſtate of the goten 
ment, and provide for the ſafety of the nat 
Theſe points were debated by the lords fpirity 
and temporal in the White-Chamber, while de 
knights of ſhires and burgeſſès took them unde 
conſideration in the Painted-chamber of the palit 
and this is the firſt clear diſtinction we find @ 
record between the two houſes, as it is at Prefen 
maintained. Having maturely conſidered thefþ 
ject, they voted the truce honourable, and rec 
mended a treaty of peace as a deſirable cht 
provided it could be procured upon equitath 
terms; otherwiſe they propoſed to ſupport ti 
arms of their ſovereign to the utmoſt of thi 
power. 

In the beginning of Lent, confer- , 5 | 
ences were to be opened at Avignon 0 
in the preſence of the pope; but were deferralm 
account of ſome infringements of the truce i 
Brittany, for which Philip delayed giving prope 
ſatisfaction. Theſe conferences in the end prove 
ineffectual; for the Engliſh commiſſioners inſſa 
as a preliminary on their maſter's right to tk 
crown of France, and Philip declared, that I-83 
ward ſhould never hold one foot of land in F 
but what he might poſſeſs in vaſſalage. In wt 
his holineſs endeavoured to prevail on both pas 
to relax in their pretenſions: they were equally 
ſtinate: and their mutual diſguſt being inflnd 
with perſonal rancour, all thoughts of a ſolid pa 
vaniſhed. Edward complained loudly of P 
conduct, in having ſeized as many of the fn 
of Montford as fell into his hands; of whom {on 
were confined in loathſome priſons, and other® 
to death. But his treatment of Oliver de Ca 
a gallant and brave oſflicer, rendered his 0 
odious. Cliſſon had been taken priſoner dun 
the courſe of the war, and exchanged by Eden 
for lord Stafford, at the ſolicitation of his 


counteſs of Montfort. The preference gie“ 
this occaſion to Oliver over John de Leon, % 
was alſo his priſoner, and the circumſtance 9 f 
being attached to Montfort, excited the jealou þ 
Philip, who was naturally cruel and * 
He imagined, that Oliver had entered into 1 
engagement with Edward, and on this = - 
miſe ordered him to be apprehended; wi” 
no ſooner done, than the unfortunate ne Wm 
without any form of trial, was beheaded, ; 
body hung on a gibbet at Paris. Not” o 
deprived of her whelps, could be more ef 11 
than the brave king of England was at th rb 
tranſaction. The inhabitants of Brittany "1 
exaſperated, that they declared to a man * 0 
fort, and expelled the pope's garritor 
Vannes. This confirming Philip in 1 
huis 
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F be appreherided, and pyt them to death 
4 iufamdus manner. Incenſed at theſe 
3 ted acts of aruelty, Ed gave orders for 


T7" ine ſohn de Leon, by way of repriſal, but 

Bri. beheading 4 from his intention by His couſin, the 
| or of Derby, who repreſented the iniquity of de- 
ng an innocent perſon of life for the fault of 
LP "ther, Edward therefore ſending for his priſoner, 
We. "eneroully gave him his liberty, bidding him go to 


hilip de Valois, upbraid him with his tyrannical 
behaviour, and tell him that Edward would not 
Qain his reputation by 1mitating ſo bad an example; 
but by the aſſiſtance of almighty God, he will ſe- 


oy verely puniſh the author of ſuch unparallelled bar- 
ome barity : that having broke the truce, by the execu- 
8 tion of ſo many brave men, the king of England 


renounced it, and conſidered him as an enemy to 
kind. 

2 complained of Philip's behaviour with 

eat emotion to his parliament, whom he conſulted 
on all occaſions; and they, entering cordially into 
his quarrel, granted him ſupplies for the renewal of 
the war. The counties were to pay a fifteenth for 
two years; boroughs a tenth; and the clergy agreed 


the to give a tenth for three years. Enabled by theſe 
— ſupplies to complete his military preparations, he 
is ſent Henry, earl of Derby, the earl of Lancaſter's 
This 


ſon, to commence hoſtilities in Guienne. 
officer was one of the moſt accompliſhed noblemen 
in the Engliſh court ; intrepid and humane; beloved 
Wy his friends, and dreaded by his enemies. Not ſa- 
tified with defending that province, he attacked 
the count de Liſle, the French general, at — 2 
rove him from his intrenchments, and took the 
place. This ſucceſs animated the Engliſh ; they 
nade continual conqueſts with great rapidity, till 
hey had reduced the greater part of Perigord. 

EA But the count de Liſle, while the 
345. earl of Derby was at Bourdeaux, 
Wz!mbled an army of ten or twelve thouſand men, 
nveſted Auberoche, which had lately fallen into 
he hands of the Engliſh. Derby haſtened to re- 
ore the place; and reached Lilbourn. Here he 
halted all day, waiting the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment under the earl of Pembroke, and proceeded 
dn his march in the night; ſo that in the morning 
Wc reached a wood two leagues diſtant from Au- 
beroche. In this ſituation he eontinued the beſt 
part of the day, ſtill waiting for the expected rein- 
porcement ; when, deſpairing of their arrival, he 
liſtened to the advice of Sir Walter de Manny, who 
propoſed to ſurprize the French at ſupper-time. 
His advice was followed with ſuch ſecrecy and 


the French camp without reſiſtance: the enemy, 
leized with a panic, fled; and the counts de Liſle, 
Perigord, and Valentois, were taken priſoners in 
Wbeir tents, before they had time to recover their 
lurprize, The confuſion was not however general; 
for while one quarter was filled with diſorder, the 
other, where the count de Cominges commanded, 
lled to arms, and advanced againſt the enemy. The 
Logliſh attacked them with incredible fury, and 
the engagement became very bloody; when the 
$rifon, alarmed by hearing the trumpets ſound a 
— charge, and diſcovering by the light of the 
zun the Engliſh enſigns, ſallied out, attacked the 
_ in flank, and had the honour of deciding 
gt ate of the battle. Above ſeven thouſand fell 
4 ie action, and twelve hundred were taken pri- 
Drs mg whom were nine counts, and three 
— * perſons of diſtinction. After this victory, 
we made a rapid progreſs in ſubduing the re- 
anng French provinces. Monſegar, Villa Francke, 


— fortreſſes, tell into his hands, Having put his 
| > uto winter quarters, he embarked for Eng- 


q Th ons he was hogourably received. In June 
10 | | 


lucceſs, that the Engliſh entered one quarter of 


Aguillon, Angouleme, and Reole, with other places | 


he returned to the continent, when he reduced 
every town and caſtle he inveſted, except Blaye, 
on which he made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts. 
At length, the ſeaſon being far advanced, he put 
an end to his operations, and repaired to Bourdeaux. 
John de Montford about this time, having been 
confined almoſt four years, found means to make 
his eſcape, and paſſing over to England, where his 
wife then reſided; ſo affected the king with a recital 
of his treatment, that he determined to declare war 
with France without delay. 

Montfort having done homage to Edward, as 
king of France for Britanny, in the beginning of 
June, repaired thither, with a conſiderable body of 
forces, under the command of the earls of North- 
ampton and Oxfo:d, whereby he was enabled to 
reduce Dinan, and encouraged to inveſt Corentin, 
lately taken by Charles de Blois; but this compe- 
titor advancing with a numerous army, Montfort 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retired to 
Hennebonne, where he died of a fever. The earl 
of Northampton again took the field; defeated 
Charles in a pitched battle near Morlaix, and 
ſtormed Roche- derien; but winter coming on, he 
left the affairs of Brittany to Sir Thomas Dogworth, 
and returned to London. . a "= 

No ſooner was the French court ſu . 
plied with money, than Philip made A· D. 1346. 
great preparations to oppoſe the ſucceſsful arms of 
the Engliſh. He collected a numerous army, the 
command of which he committed to his ſon, the 
duke of Normandy, aſſiſted by the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; who marched to Guienne, which obliged 
the earl of Derby to ftand on the defenſive The 
duke of Normandy opened the campaign with the 
ſiege of Angouleme; the garriſon of which made a 
noble defence, but were at laſt reduced to great ex- 
tremities. Lord Norwich, the governor, ſaw the 
impoſſibility of defending the place much longer; 
but being unwilling to ſurrender at diſcretion, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, which ſaved his garriſon from 
being made priſoners of war. Aſcending the ram- 
parts, he deſired a parley with the duke of Nor- 
mandy. His requeſt was granted, When the duke 
approached the walls, Norwich requeſted a ceſſa- 
tion of arms on the day following, which was the 
feaſt of the Virgin, to whom they both paid great 
devotion. The duke readily agreed to the propo- 
ſal; and the governor having ordered his forces ta 
425 4 their baggage, marched out the next day 
early in the morning, advancing towards the French 
camp; who, ſuppoling they were to be attacked, 
flew to arms; but Norwich by a meſſenger remind- 
ed the duke of their agreement. I ſee,” replied the 
prince, the governor has out-witted me; but let 
us be content with taking the place.” The duke of 
Normandy, after having obtained additional ſucceſs 
in other attempts, inveſted Aiguillon, which, having 
a ſtrong fortreſs, and a brave garriſon, commanded 
by the earl of Pembroke, it ſeemed impoſſible to 
take by aſſault; he therefore propoſed to reduce it 
by famine; but before this could be effected, he 
was called to defend a diſtant part of the kingdom, 
againſt the ſucceſsful r N of the Engliſh. 

Edward, informed by the earl of Derby, of the 
danger to which Guienne was expoſed, equipped a 
very powerful armament; and appointed a general 
rendezvous at Portſmouth, on Midlent Sunday. 

But part of his fleet being difperſed by a ſtorm, his 
departure was deferred till the middle of May, 
when he was prevented from putting to ſea by con- 
trary winds. at, this interval, the king was 
perſuaded to change his deſigns and plan of opera- 
tions. Geoffrey d'Harcourt, who was obliged by 
the ill treatment of Philip to fly from his native 
country, and ſeek an aſylum in England, had long 
maintained, that in the preſent circumſtances of 


| affairs, an expedition to Normandy would probably 
be 


THE 
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be attended with greater ſucceſs than one to Gui- 
enne; that the northern provinces would be found 
almoſt deſtitute of military force, the troops being 
drawn to the ſouth; that they were filled with 
flouriſhing cities, which would enrich the Engliſh by 
their plunder ; and the neighbourhood of the ca- 


pital, would render every victory of importance. | 
Theſe reaſons, to which Edward had before given 


little attention, now made great impreſſion on his 
mind ; and by reflecting on the diſappointments he 
had met with in his intended voyage to Guienne, 
he altered his firſt intentions, and reſolved to follow 
the advice of Geoffrey : he therefore ordered his 
courſe for Normandy; and failing from St. Helen's, 
with a fleet conliſting of a thouſand fail, landed at 
la Hogue, on the twelfth of July. 

His army conſiſted of fourthouſand men at arms, 
ten thouſand Welch infantry, ten thouſand archers, 
and fix thouſand Iriſh. The Iriſh and Welch were 
light troops, fitter for doing execution in a purſuit, 
or in ſcouring the country, than for ſolid action. 
The only ſteady and regular forces were the men 
at arms; but theſe being cavalry, were not equal 
to good infantry, in the ſhock of a battle. Edward, 
on his landing, created the earl of Arundel conſta- 
ble of the army, and the earls of Warwick and Har- 
court marſhals. Here he beſtowed the honour of 
knighthood on his eldeſt ſon, Edward, prince of 
Wales, ſurnamed the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour, now only ſixteen years of age; and 
the ſame honour he conferred on ſeveral young no- 
bility. The king then ſent back the greater part of 
his fleet; and ordered the earl of Huntingdon, who 
commanded the reſt, to cruize along the coaſt, and 
deſtroy all the veſſels which the king of France had 
equipped in different ports, for an invaſion of Eng- 
land. This ſervice effectually performed, and hav- 
ing traverſed the ſea coaſts, he returned to la Hogue, 
in order to attend the motions of the army. In 
the mean time Edward refreſhed his troops, after 
their long confinement on board, and having di- 
vided them into three bodies, advanced towards 
Valougnes, and thence to Carentan, which opened 
its gates at his approach, St. Lo, Monteburg, and 
other places in the Contenton were plundered with- 
out reſiſtance; and continuing his march, he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, the capital of lower 
Normandy. Philip, anxious to preſerve this rich 
and populace city, ſent for its defence the count 
d' Eu, conſtable of France, and count Tankerville, 


at the head of a conſiderable body of forces. The 


townſmen, encouraged by the reinforcements they 
had received, ſallied out upon the Engliſh. The 
conſequence was what might naturally be expected, 
when undiſciplined multitudes attack a regular 
army, they were totally defeated ; Tankerville and 
d'Eu were taken priſoners; the victors with the 
vanquiſhed entered the city together, and a dread- 
ful laughter enſued, without diſtinction of age 
or ſex; all fell a ſacrifice to the edge of the ſword. 
But Edward, deſirous of ſparin g both his ſoldiers 
and the ſpoil, obliged the inhabitants to lay down 
their arms; ordering his troops at the ſame time, to 
plunder with more regularity and leſs hazard. The 
22 continued three days; Edward reſerving for 

is on ſhare, the plate, jewels, ſilk, ſine cloth, and 
line linen; the remainder he beſtowed on his army; 


which was ſhipped, an immenſe booty, on board 
the fleet, lying at the mouth of the Orne, and the 


whole was ſent to England, with three hundred of 
the richeſt citizens, from whoſe ranſom the king 
expected to raiſe an additional profit. 

This diſmal fate of Caen, but eſpecially the con- 
ſideration of its vicinity to Paris, threw all France 
into inexpreſſible conſternation ; which was height- 
encd by themarch of Edward to Rouen, the capital 
of Normandy. Philip, not a little alarmed, ap- 
pointed a general rendezvous of all his military 
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on which a peaſant diſcovered a ford below Abbe 


Philip, with his vaſt army, arrived at the fol 


- marches towards Flanders. 


- 5 
power at Paris; from whence he proceeded f 


Rouen, breaking down all the bridges upon th 
Seine, between Paris and that city, in order u 
prevent the Engliſh from croſſing that river. 10 
ward, hoping to take, advantage of the genen 
conſternation, continued his rout along the hag, 
of the-Seine, on the other fide of which he on 
Philip poſted with a numerous army, in ſuch 
manner as to render a paſſage impracticahle, J 
effect this, Edward laid the whole country towns 
Paris waſte, deſtroying every town and village hy 
met with on his way. Some of his light trog 

extended their ravages even to the gates of Pant 
and the royal palace of St. Germain, with Rude 
Nanterre, Vernon, Mullien, and Pont I Arch, ver 
reduced to aſhes within ſight of the capital, ys 
theſe devaſtations could not provoke the v 

French monarch to an engagement; whoſe def | 
Edward now perceived was to encloſe him, in 
hopes of attacking him on all ſides to advantage, 
To prevent this, he advanced farther up th; 
Seine; but by a countermarch ſuddenly returng 
back to Poiſſy, which the Frence had quitted in 
order to attend his motions ; and having, with in. 
credible celerity repaired the bridge, he cut ty 
pieces a body of Picard militia left to guard i, 
paſſed over with his army, and advanced by quick 
In his rout, he burnt 
the ſuburbs of Beauvais; and defeated, with gret 
{laughter, the townſmen of Amiens, who war 
haſtening to reinforce the army of their ſovereign, 
But on approaching the river Somme, he tound 
himſelf under the ſame difficulties as betore, al 
the bridges being either broken down, or ſtrongy 
guarded ; Godemar de Faye, with twelve thouſand 
men, appeared on the oppoſite fide ; and Philip ws 
approaching him with an army of above out 
hundred thouſand men. In this perplexing lituz 
tion, Edward offered a reward to any perſon who 
ſhould inform him of a paſſage over the Somme; 


MMIIT 
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ville, where the bottom was ſound, and the ſtrem 
not more than a foot in depth at low water. Thi 
diſcovery was very pleaſing to the Engliſh army: 
they decamped at midnight, and reached the fon 
about ſun-riſing the next morning, a little betore 
the tide of flood made up the river. The place 
anſwered exactly the deſcription given of it by the 
. but they found the paſſage guarded by 

odemar de Faye, who was ſtationed on the oppo 
ſite bank. Neceſſity directed the conduct of the 
Engliſh; but the King, who in the day of batt 
always maintained a remarkable coolneſs, acted i 
this dangerous attempt with the ſame preſence d 
mind, as when drawing up his battalions in ti 
abſence of an enemy. He ordered his archers t 
line the bank of the river, and to ply the foe . 
ceſſantly with arrows; while, with calm intrpidit) 
he entered the river at the head of his third & 
viſion, calling out, „Let all who love me, fo 
low my example.” The French made a brave qq 
polition ; but the Engliſh were not to be int 
dated by their moſt ſanguine efforts; animated 9 
the preſence of their ſovereign, they returned ther 
charge with double fury; cut in pieces the fog 
of their troops; and obliged the reſt to have © 
courſe to flight for ſafety. So narrow Was Ed 
ward's eſcape, by his celerity and prudence, that 


while the rearguard of the Engliſh were paſing; 
but the riſing of the tide ſtopped his career, and 
is impoſlible to expreſs his vexation, when he * 
held his victorious invaders purſuing their mate 
with the utmoſt tranquillity. | 

Having determined to form the ſiege of Cala 
Edward purſued that rout by flow marches, r 
halted the firſt night at the caſtle of Noj®" 
whence he ſent detachments to burn Crotope. 1 
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in its neighbourhood. Next day he 
Creſſy. Here, being informed that 
urſuing him as one whom he imagined 
is arms; and perceiving the danger of 
his rear to the frequent attacks of the 
role 1 Id h d the plains 
nch cavalry, ſhou e proceed over plal 
f Picardy ; theſe weighty conſiderations made him 
| 5 reſolution of waiting for the enemy, and 
338 a general engagement. With this fixed 
*;ermination, he encamped on an eminence with 
"0 ood in his rear, placing the baggage 5 
his flanks, to ſecure them from the attacks of 
enemy. Having reviewed his army, he held a 
duncil of war, who agreed unanimouſly with him 
opinion. Their reſolution gave the king a par- 
cular pleaſure, as he had now an opportunity, by 
ne glorious action, of recovering the earldom of 
onthieu, the inheritance of queen Eleanor, his 
.ndmother. He could not diſſemble his ſatiſ- 
ion; and concluded a ſpeech he made in the 
duncil, with theſe remarkable words, God de- 
right.” 
rig Ewenty-6fth of Auguſt, Edward, after 
wing diſpoſed his army in excellent order, waited 
ith great tranquillity for the arrival of the enemy, 
ing that their eagerneſs to prevent his retreat, 
ould hurry them on to ſome raſh and ill concerted 
eafures; in which conjecture he wasnot miſtaken. 
e paſſed the night ſecurety with his officers,,who 
magnificently entertained, and, during their 
maſt, diſcovered an unuſual gaiety of ſpirit. 
uly in the morning the king ſent for his ſon, 
e Black Prince, and ordered the army to be 
wn up on the place appointed for the battle. 
e ground lay on the declivity of a hill, on the 
1 of a large foreſt, having the river Maye, 
d the village of Creſſy, or Crecy on the left, 
d an intrenchment, with the baggage waggons 
eady mentioned in the rear. He now divided 
army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand men, into 
ee lines. The firſt was commanded by the prince 
Wales, or the Black Prince, having under him 
earls of Warwick, Oxford, and Harcourt, the 
d Stafford, Chandois, Delaware, Holland,” Cob- 
m, and other perſons of diſtinction. At the 
ad of the ſecond line were the earls of Arundel 
d Northampton, with the lords Willoughby, 
dos, Baſſet, Moulton, and Sir Lewis Tufton. 
eſe two lines were formed in ſuch a manner as 
ſupport each other ; and the ſecond out-flanking 
firſt, prevented its being ſurrounded by the 
my on the left, which was defended by a ſemi- 
ularintrenchment terminating in the village of 
ſly. The third diviſion was commanded by the 
dg in perſon, placed on the brow of the hill 
ind the other two lines. It conſiſted of ſeven 
ndred men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and 
e thouſand three hundred billmen, under the 


ther towns 
rrived at 
philip was 
ed before 


mand of the lords Mowbray, Mortimer, Du 1. | 


"th, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other brave o 
s. In this poſition Edward propoſed either to 
cour occaſionally his other diviſions; to puſh 
advantage againſt the enemy; or, in caſe of 

y misfortune, to fecure a retreat. The beha- 
ur of the king, and his gallant ſon the prince 
Wales, exprelled a calm intrepidity of invin- 
le courage and manly reſignation. Edward, 
ended by two field marſhals, rode from rank to 
to animate his men, His appearance and ad- 

b diffuſed a martial ardour throughout his 

| 12 ik reſolution apparent in his counte- 
we leemed to preſage approaching victory. e 

a ordered vi ghar, at 6a to þ Prod þ = 
horſes might not be fatigued ſhould an action 
ö mence, and his ſoldiers to be refreſhed with a 
entiful meal; after which they laid down in their 
on the graſs to repoſe, that they might be 


6 _ Vigorous at the approach of the enemy. 


* 
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In the mean time the French king, entirely con- 
hiding in the ſuperiority of his numbers, imagined 
every thing depended on forcing the Engliſh to a 


battle; and that, if he could once reach the enemy 


in their retreat, victory on his fide muſt inevitably 
follow. He had made a haſty march from Abbe- 
ville in great diſorder; and after having advanced 
near two leagues, ſome officers whom he had ſent 
before to reconnoitre, returned with intelligence, 
that they had ſeen the Engliſh drawn up in ad- 
mirable good order, and were waiting for his ar- 
rival with the greateſt tranquillity. The count de 
Balche, one of the beſt ſoldiers in Philip's army, 
adviſed him to defer the combat till the next day, 
when his men would be recovered from their 
fatigue, and might be diſpoſed in better order than 
their preſent precipitate march had permitted them 
to obſerve. Philip was convinced of the propriety 
of this remark, but the impatience of his nobility 
to attack the enemy rendered it of no effet. One 
diviſion preſſed upon another; orders to halt were 
not ſeaſonably conveyed to them all; the whole 
body was too large to be managed; thus they ar- 
rived very imperfectly formed into three lines, and 
already fatigued, within fight of the enemy. The 
firſt line, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand Genoeſe croſs- 
bowmen, were commanded by Anthony Doria, and 
Charles Grimaldi; the ſecond was headed by count 
d' Alengon, brother to the king; and Philip com- 
manded the third in perſon. Beſides the French 
monarch, there were three crowned heads preſent; 
the king of Bohemia, the king of the Romans, 
and the king of Majorca; together with all the 
great vaſſals of the crown of France. The army 
conſiſted of above one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men, more than four times the number of 
the Engliſh. 

Yet theſe were far from being daunted at the 
ſight of ſach a prodigious multitude; and Edward 
— every motive that might have a tendency to 
inflame their natural valour: he pointed out * 
the neceſſity to which they were at preſent reduced, 
and the certain deſtruction which awaited them, if, 
in their preſent ſituation, encloſed on all ſides in 
an enemy's country, they truſted to any thing but 
their own valour, or gave the French an opportu- 
nity of taking revenge for the many indignities 
they had lately received. He reminded them of 
the acknowledged ſuperiority they had hitherto 
maintained over all the detachments of the French 
army who had fallen in their way, and aſſured 
them, that the greater numbers of the enemy which 
at preſent menaced them with deſtruction, were 
more than compenſated by the order in which he 
had placed his own troops, and the reſolution he 
expected from them. He told them, that he re- 
queſted nothing more than their imitating his own 
example, and that of the Black Prince; and as 
the honour, the lives, the liberties of all were now 
expoſed to the ſame danger, he was confident they 
would make one common effort to extricate them- 
ſelves from ſurrounding difficulties, and that their 
united courage would give him a glorious victory. 
Beſides this, and other neceſſary incentives, ſome 
hiſtorians have obſerved, particularly John Villani, 
that Edward placed ſome pieces of artillery in his 
front. This invention was at this time known in 
France as well as in England; but Philip, in his 
haſte to overtake the enemy, had probably left his 
behind him; and all his other movements diſ- 
covered the ſame imprudent precipitation. 

On the approach of the enemy, the Engliſh kept 
their ranks firm and immoveable. The battle was 
begun by the Genoeſe croſs-bowmen; but a ſudden 
ſhower having fallen a little before the engage- 
ment, their bow ſtrings were relaxed, and their 
arrows fell ſhort of their intended mark. The 


ſame misfortune had not attended the bows of the 


3A Engliſh 
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Engliſh archers; who drew them from their caſes 
in which they were preſerved, and inſtantly poured 
ſuch a dreadful ſhower of arrows, that the Genoeſe, 
unable . to endure the ſtorm, fell back upon the 


duke of Alengon's cavalry, and were put into diſ- 


order. A ſecond well-aimed diſcharge threw them 
into the utmoſt diſmay. The duke, enraged at 
their cowardice, commanded his troops to put them 
to the ſword. At this inſtant the Black Prince 
ordered ſome battalions of guards to advance, who 
charging them at that juncture, cauſed great con- 
fuſion in the firſt and ſecond lines of the French; 
but the duke of Alengon having diſengaged himſelf 
from the Genoeſe, and making a circuit with his 
cavalry, flanked the firſt battalion of Engliſh 
archers, and from their ſuperior numbers began to 
ſurround them. The earls of Northampton and 
Arundel now advanced with their line to ſupport 
their prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats of arms, 
ſet an example of bravery that was imitated by all 
his ſoldiers. However, the aſſiſtance thus afforded 
the prince had eventually almoſt proved his ruin ; 
for Philip, by that motion of the Engliſh, found 
an opening, at which he poured in a freſh body of 
troops to his brother's aid, who fell on the flank 
of the archers with ſuch fury, that they were 
obliged to open their ranks, and thus expoſe the 
prince to imminent danger. This being JH 
by the earl of Warwick, he ſent a me 

the king, with intreaties that he would diſpatch 
ſuccours for the relief of the Black Prince, who 
was now attacked both in front and rear. © Is 
he ſlain or wounded?” ſaid the king with great 
compoſure. Being anſwered in the negative, 
« Return to my ſon,” added he, and tell him, 
« I reſerve the honour of the day for his bravery. 
I am confident that he will ſhew himſelf worthy of 
the honour of knighthood which I ſo lately con- 
ferred upon him; 1 ſhall not intermeddle; let my 
boy win his ſpurs by his own valour.” This 
anſwer, when delivered to the prince in the hearin 
of his followers, inſpired the whole battalion with 
freſh courage. They cloſed their ranks, and at- 
tacked their aſſailants with redoubled vigour. 


Their whole line of cavalry being ſurrounded, | 


were routed ; the count of Alengon was among the 
flain; the men were killed or diſmounted ; and 
the Welch infantry, ruſhing into the throng with 
their long knives, cut the throats of all who had 
fallen, not any quarter being allowed by the victors 
to the vanquiſhed. 


Philip now advanced with the rear; but he found | 


two lines of his army already defeated; yet the 
battle was now again renewed with great obſtinacy. 


The French monarch, his fon Charles, with a great * 


number of auxiliary princes, animating their ſol- 
diers to heroic deeds both by words and example; 
but the impetuoſity of the Black Prince bore down 
all oppoſition. Elated with the ſucceſs he had 
already obtained, and inſpired by his father's 


meſſage, he redoubled his efforts, * braving 


every attempt of the enemy; lances, ſpears, ar- 
rows, and ſwords, were indiſcriminately mixed; 
kings, princes, 22 
mon ſoldiers, ſhared the ſame fate, forming one 
promiſcuous frightful heap of ſlain. In vain did 


Philip attempt to adjuſt the confuſion that reigned 


in his own line; in vain he endeavoured to re- 
animate his drooping ſoldiers; their courage 
anſwered not that of their leader; he gave fignal 
proofs of his capacity as a general; his valour was 
- undaunted; but his efforts were too late. Having 
had his horſe killed under him, he was remounted; 


and though left almoſt alone, was reſolved to main- 


tain the combat ; when John of Hainault ſeizing 
the reins of his bridle, turned about his horſe, 
and led him off from the field of battle. The 


wi 


enger to 


enerals, knights, and com- 


8 


blind king of Bohemia, whoſe ambition had em- 


_ 


1 


| where, having taken ſome refreſhment, he ft 


| 


: F'Þ 
broiled the greatcſt part of Europe, enquiri 
about the fate of the day, was told that hy 
French would no longer 44 the Engliſh, fb, 
eat number of nobles were ſlain; that ( yi 
ad been put to flight, being dangerouſly wou. 
ed; that the Engliſh had made a dreadful {laught 
and that Philip himſelf, who was alſo woun 1 
had retired from the field of battle. Upon this; 
formation, he ordered the reins of his bridle tk 
tied on each ſide to the horſes of two gentlemen 
his train, and that they ſhould lead him againſt th 
young warrior. Having exchanged two or thr, 
random ſtrokes, he fell, with his attendants, at th 
feet of the conquerer. Their dead bodies u 
afterwards found, with their horſes ſtanding 
them. He wore on his creſt three oftrich feather 
with this motto in German, Ich Dx, I f 
which the Black Prince, and ſucceeding prince 
Wales adopted, in remembrance of this unrivalled 
engagement. 
Victory, to cloſe the bloody tranſactions of tl 
important day, now blew her trumpet by the {4 
of Edward; the ſtandard of France was hey 
down; a horrid carnage, attended with a gene 
flight, enſued; nor did the ſlaughter ceaſe, fl 
darkneſs . an end to the deſperate conte 
Edward, ſeeing the glorious work accompliſh 
deſcended from the hill, and running into the ang 
of the prince embraced him tenderly, faying 
* My brave ſon, God grant you may perſevere 
the courſe you have ſo gloriouſly begun! You 
my ſon; for nobly have you acquitted yourſelfths 
day: well do you deſerve that crown to which yu 
was born.” The prince made no other reply thu 
a low obeiſance, conſiſtent with that modelty ad 
moderation, which in his time were withaxt 
example. 

In this memorable action, which was fouglt a 
the twenty · ſixth of Auguſt, and continued fun 
three o' clock in the afternoon, till the evenig 
John, king of Bohemia; James, king of Major; 
Ralph, duke of Lorrain; the counts of Alen, 
Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, Aunk, 
St. Pol, and ſeveral dukes of Bourbon and I. 
rain; four-and-twenty barons, twelve hundrl 
knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, four thou 
men at arms, with thirty thouſand infantry, arc 
to have fallen, by a moderate computation; wht 
as the loſs of the Engliſh did not excecd tint 
knights, with very few of inferior rank; ſo gu 
is the ſuperiority of prudence and conduct, of 
numbers and temerity! Philip, attended by 
five knights and ſixty followers, was conducted 
the caſtle of la Braye, about a league from Ct 


at midnight, and arrived ſafe at Amiens. Ev 
who paſſed the night on the field of battle, füt 
detachment of two thouſand archers on horſe 
with five hundred lancemen, to ſcour the adj 
country. Theſe fell in, during a miſt, ui! 
large part of the country militia, who, not bo- 
ing the fate of the day, were advancing to 
Philip; but the Engliſh ſoon defeated then. 
more conſiderable body of French, under the cu 
mand of the archbiſhop of Rouen, and the 7 
ue of France, who were both ſlain, ſhared | 
me fate. In the mean time the king at 
ſome French ſtandards to be erected on the lt, 
bouring eminences as a decoy to the enem), & 
all who were allured to reſort to thoſe ſafe 
were put to the ſword without mercy. - 5 
gglary ſeverity, and his orders ifſued bc 
battle to give no quarter, are repreſented b 
as circumſtances that have tarniſhed the go 
this victory. In excuſe it is alledged, wy 
French king had given ſimilar orders te ab 
quarter to the Engliſh; but the mol 1 
reaſon aſſigned may be, that Edward, i ww” 


po. - it e _ 


it dan 
on 2565 1 ward refuſed mercy to the 
* we he treated the dead and wounded with great 
pw ity; ordering the latter to be taken care of, 
- _ ecrating the bloody ſpot for the but ial of 
| he former, attending in perſon the funeral of the 
bility. The body of the king of Bohemia was 

ily. | 

79. gre he drew the moſt ſolid ad- 
antages from the battle of Creſſy, was not ſo 
lated as to imagine himſelf in a condition to make 
total conqueſt of France; he only propoſed to 
cure an eaſy entrance into that kingdom, which 
ight afterwards Open A way to the accompliſh- 
ent of future projects. He knew the great 
W:0ance of Guienne; he had experienced the diffi- 
ulty of een, on the ſide of the Low Coun- 
ics, where he had loſt all influence ſince the death 
e Ardevelt, who had been dragged into the 
rect, and cut to ieces by his enraged country- 


| f battle, he led his victorious army to the 
— Calais, and inveſted that place on the third 
f September. It was governed by John de 
ienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, who know- 
Wo the place to be well ſupphed with plenty of 
W ores, encouraged the garriſon to make a reſolute 
efence. Hence Edward being: ſenſible it would 
e in vain to attempt gaining the town by ſtorm, 
Wropoſed to reduce it by famine. With this deter- 
nination, having choſen-a ſecure ſtation for his 
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ots, cauſing huts to be erected for his ſoldiers ; 
Wind furniſhed his army with all conveniences ne- 
effary to endure the rigour of the ſeaſon in their 
vinter quarters. The governor, perceiving his in- 
ention, expelled above ſeyenteen hundred uſeleſs 
ouths out of the town, whom the king ſuffered 
W-cnecrouſly to paſs N his camp without mo- 
Weltation, and even ſupplied them with money to 
lefray the expences of their journey. During this 
amous ſiege, many events happened to the honour 
f the Engliſh arms; and upon an impartial view 
f the whole period it will be found, that few years 
e recorded in the annals of hiſtory more glorious 
o England, than that at preſent under conſidera- 
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The duke of Normandy having been recalled 
om Guienne, on the landing of Edward in that 
province, no army was left to oppoſe the progreſs 
f the earl of Derby: nor did this able general fail 
improve ſo favourable an opportunity. He took 
aribeau and Luſignan by affault. Taillebourg, 
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rſt ſummons. Theſe acquiſitions opened him a 
ree paſſage into the adjacent provinces, and he ex- 
ended his incurſions to the banks of the Loire, 
reading devaſtation through all that part of the 
rench dominions. The connteſs of Montfort 
ontinued alſo to diſplay her heroic virtues in Brit- 
"7. Charles de Blots having inveſted the fortreſs 
Roche de Rien, at the head of a conſiderable 
y, that place was of too much importance for 
he counteſs to ſuffer it to fall into the hands of 
he enemy, without attempting its relief. She 
erefore put herſelf at the head of her forces; and 
ung received a reinforcement of Engliſh troops 

inder the command of Sir Thomas Dagworth, at- 
acked the French during the night, routed the 
hole army, and took Charles de Blois priſoner. 
his misfortune drew the counteſs of Blois from 
bſcurity, in whoſe right her huſband claimed the 


e government, and rivalled the counteſs of Mont- 
ort. her antagoniſt, both in the field and the ca- 
met. While cheſe heroic ladies thus diſtinguiſhed 
icmſelves, another princeſs of ſtill higher rank 
peared in the lift of military heroines, 
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to be encumbered with 


en: having therefore continued three days on the 


amp, he drew 2 circumvallation of entrench- 


ft. Jean d' Angeli, and Poitiers ſurrendered at the 


uchy of Brittany, She now took upon herſelf | 
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After having defended a long time 


[] their liberties againſt the Engliſh, the A. P. 1344. 


Scots recalled David Bruce their king. At the in- 
ſtigation of Philip, they now took the opportunity. 
during the abſence of Edward, to ravage the northern 
counties of England, which they entered with an 
army of fifty thouſand men, levying the moſt op- 
preſſive contributions, and committing the moſt 
dreadful diſorders in their march, which extended 
to the gates of Durham. Upon this occaſion 
queen Philippa ſet out for the north, and having 
collected an army of twelve thouſand men, led them 
againſt the Scottiſh invaders. Her army was di- 
vided into four bodies; the firſt commanded b 
lord Piercy; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of Yor 
and lord Neville; the third by the biſhop of Lin- 
coln and lord Mowbray; and the fourth by Baliol 
in perſon. In this order they advanced towards 
Neville's croſs, near the city of Durham, where the 
army of Bruce lay encamped. A great number of 
perſons ſerved as volunteers on this occaſion, partly 
to expreſs their loyalty in the king's abſence, and 
partly to diſtinguiſh themſelves under the eye of 
the queen, who riding through the ranks, exhorted 
them to do their duty, and to be revenged on thoſe 
barbarous ravagers. 

The Scottiſh army was drawn up in three lines, 
The firſt conſiſting of French auxiliaries, and the 
flower of the Scotch nobility, was commanded by 
the king in perſon; the ſecond by Robert, high 
ſteward of Scotland, and the earl of Marche; and 
the third by the earls of Murray and Douglas. 
The Scots had often been unfortunate in their 
pitched battles, fought with the Engliſh, but never 
did they receive a more fatal overthrow than the 
preſent, 

The battle was. begun on the ſeventeenth of 
October, by a body of croſs-bow men, who ſerved 
in the diviſion under Robert; but they were ſoon 
routed by the more experienced Engliſh archers, 
Robert perceiving the ſuperiority of the latter, and 
preſſed on furiouſly with his men at arms, to begin 
a cloſe fight with the detachment under lord Piercy. 
The Engliſh archers opened immediately to the 
right and left, to let the enemy paſs, but cloſing 
again, galled them dreadfully with their arrows in 
flank, while they were engaged in front with the 
Engliſh infantry. Robert however maintained the 
fight with the greateſt obſtinacy; and it was for 
ſome time doubtful on whoſe fide victory would 
declare. Baliol ſaw the furious conteſt; and led 
up his diviſion to the aſſiſtance of lord Piercy. 
The Scots now fighting an unequal combat, gave 
way and betook themſelves to flight. Baliol, who 
was not deficient in military abilities, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing the fugitives, wheeled ſuddenly about, and 
fell with the utmoſt impetuoſity on the flank of the 
diviſion commanded by the king. David fought 
with unqueſtionable bravery, and aſſiſted by his 
barons, made a noble ſtand againſt the Engliſh; 
but their ſupenor numbers, and military diſci- 
pline, which was almoſt arrived to its zenith in 
that age, ſoon broke the whole diviſion, put them 
to flight, and took the king himſelf priſoner. The 
third diviſion, under the earls of Murray and 
Douglas, ſtill ſtood firm; till the whole force of the 
Engliſh was brought up in the attack, when they 
were alſo obliged to follow the flying remains of 
their ſcattered army. Murray was {lain in endea- 
vouring to rally his men, and Douglas was ſent to 
accompany. his royal maſter. The field of battle 
| was now in poſſeſſion of the — 0m and this 

victory might have determined the fate of Scotland, 
had not Robert rallied his men, and retreated in 
ſuch good order, that the fugitives had time to 
join him, and form a body which the victors did 
not think proper to purſue. This deciſive action 
proved equally to the honour of the queen, and the 

| | advantage 
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advantage of the nation. Fifteen thouſand, or ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, twenty thouſand of the 
Scots were ſlain ; among theſe, Sir Thomas Char- 
teris, chancellor; Edward Keith, earl marſhal ; and 
the lord Chamberlain, the earls of Sutherland, 
Monteith, Fife, Carrick, Murray, and Strathem, 
lord Douglas, the king, with ſeveral noblemen and 

rſons of diſtinction, were in the liſt of priſoners. 
Thirty ſix of theſe, with David their king, were ſe- 
cured in the Tower of London, and Philippa paſled 
over to the Engliſh camp before Calais, where ſhe 
was received with all the honours due to her rank, 
her merit, her late prudent meaſures, and glorious 


ſucceſs. 
K While the blockade of Calais was 
. 1347 conducted with great circumſpection, 
it was defended with no leſs vigilance and bravery 
by the townſmen and garriſon. Philip, after the 
ſiege had continued near twelve months, being 
made acquainted with their diſtreſſed condition, ap- 
oached the Engliſh with an army, which, accord- 
ing to the writers of that age, amounted to two 
hundred thouſand men. But he ſoon perceived 
it would be madneſs to attack them, without run- 
ning on inevitable deſtruction, Edward having ſe- 
cured his camp with moraſſes, and exceeding ſtrong 
intrenchments: the French monarch — had 
recourſe to negotiation. He offered to cede Gui- 
enne, together with the earldom of Ponthieu. Theſe 
offers were rejected. Whereupon he challenged 
the king of England, to decide their quarrel in the 
open field. This was alfo refuſed, Edward being 
too prudent to riſk the whole upon the uncertainty 
of a lingle combat. Thus diſappointed in all his 
views, to render ignominy complete, the French 


monarch left the victor to purſue his conqueſts, and | 


diſbanded his numerous forces. The garriſon be- 
ing left without hope of relief, almoſt wholly deſti- 
tute of proviſions, reduced to the laſt extremity, 
deſired to capitulate. ſohn de Vienne, fully con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of r appeared 
upon the walls, and having made ſignal to the 
Engliſh centinels, deſired a parley. Edward ſent 
to him Sir Walter Manny, whom the governor thus 
addreſſed, * Brave knight, I have been intruſted by 
my ſovercign with the command of this city., You 
have beſieged me almoſt a year; and I have en- 
deavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 
duty. You are acquainted with our preſent con- 
dition, periſhing with hunger, and without hopes 
of relict: I am therefore willing to ſurrender, and 
deſire, as the ſole condition, to inſure the lives and 
itherties of thoſe brave men, who have ſo long 
ſhared with me every danger and fatigue,” Sir 
Walter informed the governor in anſwer, that he 
was well acquainted with his royal maſter's reſo- 
{ution reſpecting this matter, and knew he would 
inſiſt on his ſurrendering at diſcretion ; nor would 
he accept the proffered ſurrender. on any other 
terms, than that the inhabitants, who had exaſpe- 
rated Edward by their obſtinate reſiſtance, ſhould 
be ranſomed or puniſhed at pleaſure. * Is this,” 
replied Vienne, © the treatment brave men are en- 
titled to ? Would not your maſter have expected the 
ſame conduct from an Engliſh knight with whom he 
had intruſted the defence of a citadel ? The inha- 
bitants of Calais have done nothing more than their 
duty, which ſhould pleaſe rather than offend the 
king of England, eſpecially ſo gallant a prince as 
Edward. But I will inform you, Sir, that if it is 
our fate to be devoted, we will not periſh unre- 
venged ; and that we are not yet reduced to ſuch an 
_ ſtate, as ſhall prevent our ſelling our lives at 
a high price to the victors. Nature aud humanity 
plead againſt ſuch unjuſt extremities; and I expect 
that you, Sir, will interpoſe your good offices in our 
behalf.” Manny, ſtruck with the juſtneſs of theſe 
ſentiments, repreſented to the king, the dreadful 
I | 


| 


before Edward, marching through a melanchdly 


Calais, took every precaution in his power to ſecure 
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conſequences that might reſult from ſo danger. 
precedent, ſhould he treat the inhabitants gf by, 
with unuſual rigour, which could not fail of; 
crealing the miſeries of war, already ſufficient 1 
vere. At agen Edward was perſuaded to wit! 1 
the rigour of his proſcription, and inſiſted Key 
that ſix of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens mould 
ſent to him, to be diſpoſed of according to j; 
pleaſure: that they ſhould repair to his a 
carrying the keys of the city in their han . 
with ropes about their necks, bare headed and bar 
footed, on which terms he conſented to ing,j, 
the reſt with a pardon. When theſe hard Fam | 
tions were reported to the inhabitants of (yz, 
they were ſeized with a general conſternation 2 
horror. The ſacrifice of ſix of their fellow cities 
to certain deſtruction, for bravely diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves in the common cauſe, appeared ei 
more ſevere than the general puniſhment, wil 
which Edward had before threatened them, At 19 
Euſtace de St. Piere, with a ſpirit worthy of an dd 
Roman, ſtepped forward, and declared his willng. 
neſs to ſuffer death for the preſervation of his fell 
citizens. His generous example was followed 
three of his relations; a fifth, a ſixth, preſented 
themſelves to ſuffer the ſame fate. Iheſe {el 
devoted victims appeared, in the manner preſcribe 


croud of weeping friends. When they reached the 
Engliſh camp, they laid the keys at his feet. The 
king, more inclined to ſtrike terror than to cam 
his threats into execution, ordered the ſix burgersty 
be beheaded. The remonſtrances of his courtier 
could not divert him from his purpoſe ; but the 
voice of conjugal affection. pleaded more ſtrongy 
in their behalf. The queen, then pregnant, fell a 
her knees, and with all the tender cloquence d 
love, implored their forgiveneſs. Edward could not 
withſtand the pleadings of ſuch a powerful medi: 
trix. Overcome by her tears, he relented; forgare 
the patriotic citizens; and after regaling them 
plentifully, ſuffered them to return to their diſcon. 
ſolate relations. Edward, being now maſter dd 


his conqueſt. He knew that it would be impoſlibl 
for him ever to make the inhabitants real friend 
to his government, and therefore obliged then 
all to leave the town, and re-peopled it from Log: 
land. This policy preſerved the place ſeveral cer 
turies from reverting to the government ofa Frend 
monarch, 

By the mediation of the pope, Ed- , p. 136 
ward concluded a truce with Philip; 

but the terms were very ill obſerved, and he ws 
very near loſing Calais, the ſole fruit of his vi 
tories, by the governor being corrupted. Ame) 
de Pavia, brave, but a ſtranger to every principe 
of honour, was intruſted with the command of th 
important place. Geoffrey de Charny, govern 
of St. Omer's, found means to open a negotiation 
with Aimery, who for the ſum of twenty thouſand 
golden crowns, promiſed to admit a certain num 
of French troops into the town ; and the moſt pu 
per methods were taken to inſure ſucceſs. Aimery 
ſecretary informed Edward of this treachery, * 
ſummoned the governor to London; where ing 
charged him with his crime, he promiſed him ; 
life, on condition of his turning the contrivanc. 
the deſtruction of the enemy; and the Italian read! 
agreed to this double treachery. A day beings 
pointed for the admiſſion of the French, - 1 
with about a thouſand men, under the con 
Sir Walter Manny, departed ſecretly from 19% | 
taking with him the prince of Wales; and * 
at Calais the evening before the treacherous 93 
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was intended to be carried into execution. Habu 


prepared for the reception of the enemy) Can 
the French general, no ſooner appeared, 510 
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en band, which he had ſelected, was admitted 
pu of the poſterns by the governor, who re- 
| Nor the ſtipulated ſum, and promiſed he would 
Its Uantly open the great gate to the troops who were 
ting without. All the French who had entered 


Us Lore immediately taken priſoners, While Charny 
nly, s waiting with impatience for the ſignal to enter 
be town in triumph. At length the great gate 
is el, and the Engliſh ruſhed out under the 
wh ; aner of Sir Walten Manny, both Edward and the 
ids unce of Wales ſerving as volunteers. Charny 
dr 1s aſtoniſhed, but behaved with great bravery, 
ulpe 4 a bloody conteſt enſued. He drew up his 
nd en in a ſquare battallion, and maintained the fight 
las | the break of day with the greateſt intrepidity. 


he king, who fought as a private man, obſerving 
french gentlemen fighting with ſingular valour, 
as ſtrongly inclined to engage with him in ſingle 
\mbat : ſtepping forth from his rank, he challenged 
beaumont whom he knew by name, and a ſharp 
counter enſued, Edward was twice ſtaggered by 
» Frenchman, and as often recovered himſelf with 
mprizing agility. Their blows were redoubled 
ich equal fury on both ſides; and the victory re- 
zined long undecided, till Ribeaumont calling out 
his antagoniſt, ſaid, Sir knight, I yield myſelf 
ur priſoner,” delivering at the fame time his 
word to the King. Charny in the mean time 
intained the fight with great obſtinacy ; but per- 
iving his retreat cut off by a detachment from 
de town, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. All the 
ficers were conducted to Calais, where they were 
ated with great courteſy, being admitted to ſup 
ith the prince of Wales and the Engliſh nobility. 
ſter ſupper the king entered the apartment, con- 
rüng familiarly with different priſoners, and in an 
liging manner addreſſed himſelf to Charny, whom 
reproached not for his treachery. He beſtowed 
e higheſt praiſes on Ribeaumont, whom he called 
de moſt valourous knight with whom he had ever 
en acquainted ; and acknowledged, that he had 
ver been in ſuch danger as when engaged in com- 
it with him; then taking a ſtring of pearls which 


{ Ehumſelf wore, and throwing it over Ribeaumont's 
5 ad, „Sir Euſtace,” ſaid he, „I make you this 
rs cſent as a teſtimony of my eſteem for your 


wery, and defire you to wear it a year, for my 
ke. I know that you are amorous, and take de- 
put in the company of the ladies. Let them all 
pow from whom you received this preſent. You 
e no longer a priſoner ; I acquit you of your ran- 
n; and to-morrow you are at liberty to diſpoſe 
yourſelf as you pleaſe.“ 


It is not improbable but the regard 
he . D. 1349. which 1 ſhewed to the brave 
* lbeaumont, might occaſion the inſtitution of the 
_ tient order of the garter, which took place about 
inch s time. Authors are not agreed about this par- 


vlar, Some think, according to a vulgar notion, 
took its riſe from an affair cf gallantry. They 


= © that Edward's miſtreſs, the counteſs of Salil- 
= 2 V happening to drop her garter while ſhe was 
oſt pro- FIUMNg at a court ball, the king picked it up, and 
5 


ere . . . - 

prving ſome of his courtiers to ſmile, as if he 
not obtained this favour merely by accident, 
cned out, Hani foit qui mal y penſe, i. e. Evil 


"0g —_—, 
= 15 4 who evil thinks;” adding, that many who 
m_ COW ned at the garter, ſhould be proud to 
' read tne honour of wearing it; that in order to 


so his word, and perpetuate the memory 
an event, he inſtituted the order of the garter, 
ung the words above mentioned for the motto, 


d ol 
L : _— the garter for the badge of the order. 
| arrived = uppoſe it owed its origin to an affair of a 
is deligh J nature, T hey pretend that Edward hav- 


de! the order of the round table, originally 


by prince Arthur, ſuch numbers of 


eign warri 


harm): . 
C nors crouded to his court, as excited the 


than! 


| cho a 


| 


Jealouſy of the French king, with whom he was 


then at war; and who, in order to counterbalance 
the advantage accruing to his adverſary from this 
circumſtance, inſtituted an order of his own, which 
ſoon procured him a like number of warriors: but 
that monarch abuſing the confidence repoſed in 
him, and violating the laws of hoſpitality, ſeized ſe- 
veral lords of the Engliſh party, who came among 
others to aſſiſt at the feſtival. That Edward in- 
formed of this proceeding, conſcious of the recti- 
tude of his own intentions, and provoked at the 
perfidious conduct of his rival, cried out, Honi ſoit 
qu, mal y penſe, and converted the round table into 
the order of the garter. That he choſe this badge 


in particular, either becauſe in the battle of Creſſy 


he had given garter for the word; or becauſe on 
that occaſion he had ordered his garter to be fixed 
to the end of a lance, as the ſignal for engaging ; 
or, according to others, becauſe Richard J. at the 
ſiege of Acres in Paleſtine, intending to aſſault the 
place, diſtributed among ſome of his principal 
officers, certain leather ſtrings to be tied about their 
legs, the better to diſtinguiſh them from the enemy. 
The only concluſion we are able to draw from theſe 
conjectural plauſibilities, is, that Edward, in imi- 
tation of ſome other orders of the ſame honora 
kind, both military and religious, eſtabliſhed in 
different parts of Europe, initituted that of the 
garter, probably as a token or pledge of regard, 
which he entertained for ſome particular perſon, 
blue, which is the colour of the garter, having been 
alwaysreputed the emblem of friendſhip and fidelity. 
This order conſiſted at firit of twenty five perſons, 
beſides the ſovereign, and ſtillcontinues to be no 
leſs honourable than it was at its firſt inſtitution. ' 
When this feſtivity and other rejoicings were 
ended, Edward, after depriving Aimery of his go- 
vernment, which he conterred on Sir John Beau- 
champ, returned to England, where he amply re- 
warded his brave followers, and companions in his 
heroic exploits. | 
The return of Edward to his court 
was with inexpreſſible pomp, where he 
was reccived as a being of a ſuperior nature. He 
had then many illuſtrious captives, beſides the kin 
of Scotland, Charles de Blois, and the conſtable of 
France; and as he had a natural turn for magniſt- 
cence, the winter was ſpent in grand tournaments, 
to which all his priſoners were invited. This gave 
them a very favourable idea of the Engliſh monarch, 
who appcared as amiable in peace, as he had been 
terrible in war. Indeed England now ſeemed to 
have attained her meridian of power. But the pro- 


A.D. 1349. 


digious extenſion of commerce, the incredible in- 


flux bf riches, joined to the natural plenty of the 


| ſeaſons, introduced luxury, and threatened to re- 


venge on the victors the cauſe of France. Refine- 
ments in the methods of living, dreſs, and furni- 
ture, became common. The plain ſide- boards, 
hi:herto adorned with veſſels and other utenſils of 
wood, now glittered with gold and filver plate; 
and the native charms of the Engliſh ladies were 
heightened with the reflected rays of jewels and em- 
broidery. But this was not all, it was an age of 
heroines. The queen of England, the counteſs of 
Montfort, and the lady of Charles de Blois, with 
many other of the moſt exalted ranks, had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the field; and thence private 
ladies affected, by an aukward imitation, diſtinc- 


tions foreign to their ſex. This prepoſterous 


cuſtom was encouraged by the manners of the court, 


the moſt ſplendid that had been ſeen during many 


ages in Europe, But the plague which ſoon after 
broke out in ſeveral parts, brought them back to a 
juſt ſenſe of what they owed to their own ſex, and 
to their duty. This dreadful viſitation of God firſt 
appeared in the northern parts of Aſia; and after 
ſpreading all over that country, continued its de- 

2B ſtructive 
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ſtructive * og from one end of Europe to the 
other. It then fell upon the weſtern parts of 
England from whence it proceeded to London, and 
raged with unremitting fury, near two years; ſo that 
hardly one tenth of the inhabitants ſurvived. 
Above fifty thouſand perſons periſhed in the capital 
only. This ſevere ſcourge of providence rendered 
it neceſſary for the kings of France and England 
to prolong the truce concluded at Calais ; neither 
the French or Engliſh being in a condition to re- 
new hoſtilities. But the Scots taking —_—_— 
of the peſtilence, renewed their ravages in the 
northern parts of England, and carried back the 
contagion, together with a large booty, into their 
own country, where it made terrible havoc. 
1.54 About this time died Philip de Va- 
135%, Jois, king of France, without being 
able to reſtore the affairs of France, which Edward, 
by his victories had thrown into extreme confuſion. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon John diſtinguiſhed by 


his many virtues, particularly a ſcrupulous honour . 


and fidelity. His kingdom was filled with do- 
meſtic commotions, and he wanted thoſe virtues of 
a public nature, which the turbulence of the times, 
and the ſituation of his affairs required. His rela- 
tion, Charles king of Navarre, ſurnamed the Bad, 
threw the kingdom of France into diſorder, by 


aſſaſſinations and perfidy. He entered into a private 


treaty with the Engliſh, and even ſeduced the 
dauphin to engage in his intrigues; but that prince 
being at laſt convinced of the folly of ſuch deſtruc- 
tive connections, invited the king of Navarre, and 
the noblemen of his party to an entertainment at 
Rouen where they were all betrayed into the hands 
of John; though this treachery proved not deciſive 
in maintaining the royal authority, 

The pope, having proclaimed a jubilee at Rome, 
complained, that hoſtilities prevented the paſlage of 
the devotees, who were deſirous of reſorting thither. 
But Edward, to prevent his people from being 
fleeced of their money by popiſh pageantry, re- 
ſtricted his ſubjects from repairing to Rome. This 
prohibition ſo incenſed the pope, that he even pro- 
ceeded to threats; but Edward, deſpiſing his re- 
monſtrances, not only repeated his former injunc- 
tion, but commanded all his ſubjects beyond ſea, 
to return home immediately, on forfeiture of lite 
and fortune. 

The king of France ſpirited up the Spaniards to 
make captures among the Engliſh veſſels, a number 
of which trading for wine to Bayonne, they took 
and deſtroyed. Elated by this ſucceſs, they aſpired 
to more important deſigns, and equipped a power- 
ful armament, with which they intended to make a 
deſcent upon England. The chief command was 
veſted in Charles de la Cerda, who failed up the 
- Britiſh channel as far as Sluys in Flanders, de- 
ſtroying all the Engliſh veſſels that came in his 


way. Edward, 4 informed of his proceedings, 


aſſembled a fleet of fifty ſail, to intercept him in 
his return; and embarked at Sandwich with the 
Black Prince, the earls of Warwick, Northampton, 
Saliſbury, and a ſtrong body of Engliſh archers. 
The two fleets no ſooner came within ſight of each 
other, than a furious engagement commenced, off 
Winchelſea and Rye, on the twenty -ninth of Auguſt. 
Though the Spaniards had a 22 advantage in the 
ſize of their ſhips, the Engliſh bowmen plied them 
with arrows ſo effectually, that they could not ſtand 
their decks, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were 
entirely defeated. So humbled were they by this 
defeat, that they ſued for a truce of twenty years, 
which Edward granted for the benefit of commerce. 

The plague being at this time greatly abated, 
the ſpirit of war revived, which ſeemed to have lain 
dormant under that calamitous affliction, The 
truces between France and England were only ob- 
ſerved as far as ſubſervient ta their reſpective in- 


tereſts, and now the French had formed 
a kind of blockade round Calais, by A. D. g. 
poſſeſſing themſelves of all the roads ley 
that town, and cutting off the garriſons 00 4 
cation with the adjacent country. The Fn * 
vernor, Sir John Beauchamp, determined to? | 
the country with a body of troops, conliſlingey;. 
hundred. In one of his excurſions he was tack 
by a ſuperior number of French ; and thou 1 
behaved with the utmoſt bravery, yet beingog, N 
by freſh numbers, he was at laſt ſurroung 
taken priſoner, and loſt the greateſt part of tes 
tachment, notwithſtandin 2 killed the Frag 
commander with his own hand. He was ſucceeds 
in the government of Calais, by Sir Robert H 
who in revenge for the captivity of his predeceſq 
over- ran the frontiers of Picardy and Artois, yy 
tilities now roſe to ſuch a height, that Edyaiy 
over the duke of Lancaſter, to carry on the wx 
which was continued with various ſucceſs for gg, 
time. Such was the ſtate of the diſpute, When 
hoſtilities again ſubſided by the renewal af e 


theret 
winte! 


truce, in the negotiation at Calais, where it wy The 
agreed, that the governors of frontier places ſha diſpol 
take an oath to ſee it obſerved with pundugiy: vaſion 
yet, notwithſtanding this precaution, acts of boli 2 rend 
were _ commenced. The marſhal A Sandy 
de Neſle was detached with a body of D.. Calais, 
forces, to aſſiſt the partizans of Charles de Ry arms ff 
and being joined by many noblemen of Britt one, 
formed a conſiderable army, with which he attacked pumbe 
Sir Walter Bentley, in the plains of Viing ng bee 
Though far ſuperior to the Engliſh in number, k heir o 
met with ſo warm a reception, that his forces ware Wy 
routed, and himſelf, with fourſcore Eniglts fre 2 
hundred gentlemen, and ſome thouſands ot on- ohn u 
mon ſoldiers, were left dead on the ſpot, aud {eral te follo 
noblemen taken priſoners. ot the 
England was threatened with a nent, a. 
dreadful famine; but the people were Dug aais, 
ſeaſonably ſupplied with corn from 1lollind ad afſed o 
Hainault, and by Edward's ſubjects in lcd ned in 
At the ſame time the conferences for 1 degnin uon ot 
treaty were again opened, and the arciibihop d uſed a 
Canterbury, with the duke of Lancaſter, wee rovince 
pointed to meet the French commiſſioners ner Dn, bur 
Guiſnes. The treaty advanced fo far, that Is ace of a 
ward conſented to reſign his title to the crow d aitnefles 
France, on condition that the duchy of Gui om the 
and province of Ponthieu, ſhould be reſtoredtola Dy ſubſ 
as independent ſovereignties, and that the fd d retire | 
ſhould cede to him the lands he had conquered Id, ande 
round Calais, and the ſuperiority of Flanders, tle to t. 
theſe propoſals being rejected, both parties prepurl | any 
to decide the diſpute by the ſword. on, 
The pope {till laboured to effect a , hee 
reconciliation between the two con- Grey 
tending powers, but his intentions were fut $ Taithf} 
by the French plenipotentiaries, who declared, til D. 135 
every gentleman in France would ſooner los TP 
life, than conſent to a ſeparation of Guienne ” in t 
the crown of that kingdom; the whole reſulttiet ouſand 
fore of the pope's negotiation, was a prolongin 1 
of the peace till Midſummer. This truce *% 3 
expired, the duke of Lancaſter was appoin 1 nor 
lieutenant for the king in Brittany; and the Ix \ ale 
Prince, accompanied by the earls of Warwics y 38 pol 
ford, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and other perſons of 1 les ry 
tinction, embarked with a numerous army tf ſpec; | 
mouth, and landed at Bourdeaux, was Joes! dire 5 
the moſt conſiderable part of the Gaſcos nobl :nded * 
In conſequence of this junction, he began ln any 
towards Armagnac, which together with A uns 4 q 
Cominges, la Riviere, he ravaged, plundes; reeived 
inhabitants, and laying the villages and 4 refore 1 
aſhes. From thence heproceeded to Thule netratin 
the French army, exceeding his own in 7 m, eroſſe 


N 


computed at threeſcore thouſand men, 


en 
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amped under the command of the counts of Ar- 
C 5 


oix, the prince of Orange, the con- 
magna, — 1 Tn the marſhal de Clermont. 
_ ttempted in vain to bring them to battle, 
Having the & deſtroyed all 
ifſed the Garonne above the city, deſtroyed a 
0 Fne towns in the neighbourhood, and entirely 
— d one of the moſt fertile countries in France. 
. received intelligence, that the French were 
hind the Sauve, as if they intended to diſ- 
te his paſſage, the Black Prince repaired thither; 
— on his approach, the enemy retired to Gimont, 
though not ſo expeditiouſly, but that the van of the 
Engliſh intercepted part of their rear, which was 
cut to pieces. He arrived before the place, with 
dis whole army in the evening, and drew up his 
forces in order of battle; but the enemy had 
marched off in the night, leaving a ſtrong garri- 
Mn in the town, which being well provided for 
making an obſtinate defence, young Edward 
thought proper to decline the liege. Returning 
therefore to Bourdeaux, he put his troops into 
inter qnarters. | F 
110 — of the prince of a Wales in France, 
diſpoſed his father to ſupport him again in the in- 
vafion of that kingdom. Accordingly he ordered 
> rendezvous of his military tenants to be held at 
endwich, and landed the latter end of October at 
Calais, where he was joined by a thouſand men at 
ums from Flanders. He had under him his ſon 
jonel, Henry duke of Lancaſter, and a great 
number of barons from the north: the border hav- 
ng been ſecured by a treaty granted to the Scots at 
heir own requeſt. 
On the ſecond of November, 
D. 1355. advanced to St. Omer, where king 
Woln was poſted. That prince retiring from thence, 
te followed him to Heſdin; but finding there was 
ot the leaſt proſpect of bringing him to an engage- 
nent, and winter being near, the king returned to 
alais, where he diſmiſſed his foreign troops, and 
afſed over to England, in order to oppoſe a threat- 
ned invaſion of the Scots. That nation, in vio- 
ation of the truce, had ſurprized Berwick, and 
Waiſcd an army, in order to ravage the northern 
rovinces, Edward, advancing as far as Hadding- 
bn, burnt the towns and villages without ſceing the 
ace of an enemy; for the Scots hacl retired to their 
kltneſles, after having removed all their proviſions 
om the low lands, that the Engliſh might not fiad 
y {ubliſtence. This precaution obliged Edward 
retire to Roxburgh. Here Baliol, now grown 
ld, and overwhelmed with infirmities, reſigned his 
tle to the crown of Scotland in favour of the 
nghiſh monarch, who in conſideration of this 
lion, granted him a penſion of two thouſand 
ounds for life; paid all his debts; and preſented 
im with five thouſand marks, as a recompence for 
s faithful ſervices. | 


D. 1356. campaign, the Black Prince took the 
d. in the month of July, at the head of two thou- 
nd men at arms, fix thouſand archers, and four 
bouſand infantry, The ſucceſs of this young 
"nor is at this day aſtoniſhing. He waſted 
urcy, the Limoſin, and Auvergne, entered Berry, 
W took Vierzon by aſſault. Here he received 
e ürſk intelligence, that the king of France 
polted at Chartres, with a prodigious army, 
| ted from all parts of the kingdom. John, 
W Pecting that Edward intended to paſs the 
"Ic, and join the duke of Lancaſter, who com- 
od 2 body of troops in Normandy, had diſpoſed 
my in ſuch a manner, as to guard all the 
= and paſſages on that river. 
497 to it was impracticable to advance, and 
"ore reſolved to retreat to Bourdeaux. John, 
in order to intercept 


Pctrating into- his views, 
» Crolled the Loire, and marched with ſuch ex- 


he 


Encouraged by his late proſperous 


Young Edward 


| 


| ſecured on one ſide b 


| prince of Wales to ſurrender. 


er; that he overtook him in the neighbour- 
ood of Poictiers. Young Edward, ſenſible that it 
was impoſſible for him to continue his retreat, pre- 
pared for a battle with all the courage and ſpirit of 
a hero, and with all the prudence of an old expe- 
rienced commander. He poſted his handful of 
men in a place of difficult acceſs, where neither tlie 
enemies cavalry could attempt to pierce, nor their 
infantry attack him without great 3 
At the end of a narrow lane, the only avenue by 
which the French could advance, he placed a ſquare 
battallion of the flower of the Engliſh archers; nor 
could the enemy avail themſelves of their vaſt ſu- 
periority of numbers till that corps was broken. 
Yet notwithſtanding this prudent arrangement, he 
was ſo ſtraitened for want of proviſions, that a 
tew days muſt have ſtarved him into a ſurrender; 
but the French, confiding in their own valour, and 
numbers, demanded a battle with ſo much eager- 
neſs, that John did not think it prudent to check 
their ardour, He divided his army into three 
bodies : the firſt, and moſt advanced, was com- 
manded by his brother the duke of Orleans: the 
ſecond, poſted on the left, was under the direction 
of the dauphin, aſſiſted by his brothers Lewis and 
John; while the king in perſon, accompanied by 
his youngeſt ſon Philip, commanded the third di- 
viſion, or body of reſerve. It was propoſed to be- 
gin the attack by a ſquadron of three hundred 
horſe, dreſſed in complete armour, who were to be 
ſupported by all the reſt of the army diſmounted, 
except the Germain curiaſiers. 

Juſt before the charge was ſounded, the cardinal 
of Perigord interpoſed his good oflices, to prevent 
any further effuſion of blood; deſiring that he might 
be allowed to repair to the Engliſh camp, where 
he did not doubt of being able to perſuade the 
John conſented, and 
the cardinal found young Edward ſenſible of the 
critical ſituation of his affairs, and willing to agree 
to any terms conſiſtent with his own honour and 
that of England. He offercd to purchaſe a retreat 
to Bourdeaux, by reſigning all the conqueſts he had 
made, during this and the former campaign, and 
for the ſpace of ſeven years not to ſerve againſt 
France. This propoſal was haughtily rejected by 
John, who peremptorily inſiſted, that the prince 
himſelf, together with one hundred of the chief 
nobility in his army, ſhould ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners ; on which conditions he promiſed a ſafe 
retreat to the Engliſh army. The Black Prince, 
with a true greatneſs of mind, which would have 
done honour to an old Roman, rejected the propoſal 
diſdainfully, declaring that England ſhould never 
be conttrained to pay the price of his ranſom, and 
that he would rather ſacriſice his life, than conſent 
to ſuch infamous demands. This reſolute anſwer 
put an end to all thoughts of an accommodation. 
The ſword was to determine the important conteſt, 
and the next morning was to be the period of the 
lives of thouſands. Noadvantage was omitted by 
the Black Prince. He employed the night in 
ſtrengthening the poſt, he had ſo judiciouſly choſen, 
with new intrenchments; and detached a body of 
choſen men under the command of John de Greilly, 
with orders to make a compaſs round the hill, and 
keep himſelf concealed till the battle ſhould begin, 
and then to fall upon the French rear. He divided 
his troops into three diſtin bodies, but ranged in 
ſo compact a manner, that they ſeemed to form only 
a ſquare battalion: the front was defended by a 
number of ditches and hedges ; and the flanks were 
a ſteep hill, and on the 
other by a moraſs. The earl of Warwick was ſta- 
tioned on the fide of the hill, with the troops which 
compoſed the van; the rear, commanded by the 
earls of Suffolk and Saliſbury, was poſted behind a 
hedge, about a ſtone's throw from the lane through 
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which the French' muſt march to the attack. At 
the end of the lane was a pretty large gap, where 
young Edward took his poſt at the head of the 
main body, which extended itſelf among the vines 
and buſhes; the weaker part of the field being in- 
Cloſed by the carriages and baggage-waggons. 
About nine in the morning the ſelect body of 
men at arms entered the lane with great intrepidity 
but were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers, who 


lined the hedges on each fide of their paſſage, that 


one half of them fell before they reached the front 
of Edward's main body, when they were. cut to 
Pieces by an advanced party, commanded by lord 
Audley. The marſhals Clermont and Andrehen, 
who with a body of cavalry had advanced cloſe 
behind the men at arms to ſupport them, were 
greatly incommoded by the bodies of the lain, 
while the archers plied them without intermiſſion. 
When they had penetrated to the rear of the Eng- 
liſh, they met with ſo warm a reception from the 
earls of Warwick, Saliſbury and Suffolk, at the 
head of a detachment from the rear, that Clermont 
was killed on the ſpot, and Andrehen obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner; the fate of theſe noble- 
men, and the carnage that enſued, ſo terrified their 
followers, that they fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. The firſt body of the French being thus 
routed, the dauphin advanced to the charge, though 
his men were greatly diſpirited ; but they had no 
ſooner begun the attack, than John de Grielly, 
ſallying from his ambuſh, fell with the utmoſt im- 
petuoſity upon their rear, and threw them into ter- 
rible diſorder: the Engliſh archers plied them with 
arrows, while another body of infantry with ſwords 
and battle axes, ruſhed upon them, and made a 
moſt dreadful ſlaughter. Bodenai, St. Venant, and 
Landas, to 3 been committed the care of 
the dauphin, carried him off, and thus ſet the exam- 
ple of a precipitate flight. The duke of Orleans, 
who had not been engaged, being ſeized with a like 
panic, followed the ſame rout. Lord Chandois 
then calling out to the Black Prince, that the day 
was won, the young hero inſtantly charged the di- 
viſion under the king with great fury. The king 
was in the vigour of manhood; the prince in the 
flower of youth; the former armed with a battle 
axe, the latter with a ſword ; both atchieving feats 
of valour; the one preſſed forward for the prize of 
glory, the other exerted his utmoſt efforts, to re- 
trieve by his valour what he had loſt by his impru- 
dence. The ſtruggle was violent, the conteſt long 
and doubtful; the laſt ſcene blood and ſlaughter. 
All that had paſſed before ſeemed only an exerciſe 
of arms, in compariſon of what now enſued. The 
reſolution of the Engliſh was oppoſed to the raging 
fury of the French; their projected ſpears checked 
that fury, and well aimed arrows thinned the ranks 
of the enemy. The Black Prince, with unſpeak- 
able courage fell on a body of German cavalry, 
placed in the front. The diſpute was warmly 
maintained; nor did the Germans give ground tall 
their three leaders, with the conſtable of France, 
were lain. Being left without a commander they 
fled from the field of battle, leaving their ſovereign, 
with his young ſon Philip, expoſed to all the fury 
of the enemy. John now ſaw himſelf reduced to 
a ſmall battallion of faithful friends, who were con- 
tinually leſſened by the ſwords of the Engliſh. 
Every moment the ranks were thinned around him: 
his nobles, one after another, fell by his ſide; his 
ſon, ſcarce fourteen years of age, received a wound, 
while fighting with great bravery by the fide of his 
father. John himſelf who could weild his ſword 
but faintly, might caſily have been ſlain, but every 


one was emulous of ſo noble a prize, and therefore, 


as they approached called out to him to ſurrender, 
and offered him quarter; but unwilling to yield 
himſelf a priſoner to any perſon of inferior rank, 


3 


| he called out, Where is my couſin, t 


himſelf after the toils of the battle. He Was at the 


8 
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efforts of human power and prudence. He ordered 
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| without the loſs of one perſon of diſtinction an% 
the Engliſh; whereas the principal noblemen ® 


Eſtampes, Vaudemont, and many other ! 


- a | 
Wales; to him only I will yield.” Being — 


that Edward was in another part of the f 
perſiſted obſtinately to defend himſelf, _ — 
who attempted to ſeize him paid for their iy w 
At length Sir Dennis de Morbec, a knight of 
tois, making his way through a croud of aſſail — 
requeſted John to yield himſelf his priſon, 
on Kg, _ being 8 he was a knight 1 
im his gauntlet, as a ſignal of ſurrender, 11: 
= alſo taken with him meme... 
Prince Edward, who had been carried 
diſtance in purſuit of the enemy, finding he = 
clear, ordered a tent to be pitched, and was repo 


ſame time very anxious to know the fa 
king of France. Having ſent the earl of Wing 
to bring him intelligence, that nobleman Can 
happily in time to fave the life of the Captive bin 
The Engliſh had taken him by violence from Mor 
bec; but the Gaſcons claimed as their right th 
honour of detaining him; aud ſome brutal fle 
threatened to put him to death, rather than dete 
him up. Both parties were overawed by the pre. 
ſence of Warwick, who approaching the mona 
with the greateſt marks of reſpect, offered to con 
duct him to the Black Prince. The behaviour 
this noble perſonage was even, if poſſible, ſuperior 
to the abilities and bravery he had diſcovered in th 
time of action. Inſtead of indulging a ſupercilig 
pride, too commonly the attendant of youthfy 
warriors, he came from his tent to meet the captive 
king with all the marks of a ſincere regal, 
Though only twenty-ſeven years of age, and dt 
by as extraordinary an inſtance of ſucces, as err 
crowned the arms of any commander, he fm. We t. 
thized tenderly with his misfortunes: he paid hin countr 
the tribute of praiſe due to his valout ; nd aſcribed He fg 
his own victory to the blind chance of war, or ta third 0 
ſuperior Being, whoſe providence controuls all the riſone 
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a magnificent repaſt to be prepared for him in hi 
tent, and with the ſweeteſt affability, he even waited 
upon his royal priſoner, as if he himſelf had bem 
one of his retinue; and when preſſed by the Fred 
monarch to fit down, he declared with all the mu 
ot genuine modeſty, © That it was not foraſuljt 
like bim, to fit in the preſence of royal majeſty,” 
The French noblemen, who had been invited to 
the entertainment, were ſtruck with reverential 
at this inſtance of magniſic ence and true greatuts 
of foul; and lamented the fate of their country, i 
being expoſed to the reſentment of an cnemy d 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities. He was indeed 1 
ſhining example of moderation and humanity, u 
exhibited a ſublime ſympathy, rarely attendant 
conqueſt. Even the elder Edward, brave 2 
was, degraded himſelf by the mean uſes he made 
of his victory, and their mercenary tendency; N 
the younger was truly great, without vanity, Þ 
conciliating the affection of his very captives 

This memorable victory was obtained by & 
battle of Poictiers, on the nineteenth of Septeinit 


France fell in the conteſt. Two dukes, rings 
counts, five thouſand men at arms, and about ch 
thouſand infantry, are ſaid to have been kills 
the ſide of the French. Two thouland mel 
arms were taken priſoners ; among whom, 
John, king of France, were three princes d © 
blood; the archbiſhop of Sens; the counts 6 


men. | 
The generous conduct of Edward toward Þ 
noble priſoners was imitated by the whole un 
who treated even the moſt inferior among jt 
with tenderneſs and humanity, The ſpoils , 
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b { t, that the meaneſt 
ench camp were ſo great, that the mea 
232 in the PEagliſh army, found himſelf 
nced beyond the reach of want during the re- 
mainder of his life. Indeed, the ranſoms of the 
jluſtrious priſoners alone, were more than ſufficient 
for that purpoſe; though theſe were very moderate. 
The extent of the fortunes of all were conſidered; 
and no more was exacted from them than they 
could eaſily ſpare; nor were they without ſufficient 
means to ſupport their rank and families. 

After a ſolemn carey} r in the Engliſh camp 
ſor their late victory, the moſt noble prince of 
Wales marched with his army to Bourdeaux ; 
while the dauphin, haſtening to Paris, afſembled 
the ſtates of the kingdom to concert meaſures for 
its defence, and to procure their aſſiſtance towards 
the ranſom of their ſovereign; but inſtead of com- 
lying with his requeſt, they entered into ſteps for 
Lanbling the power of the crown; and John, in- 
ſormed of their proceedings, defired his ſon not to 
conſent to their inſolent demands, aſſuring him, that 
he had rather continue the priſoner of an honourable 
enemy, than live a ſlave to his own ſubjects. 
| Pope Innocent VI. affected with 
A. D. 1357. the captivity of the French king, 
ſent the two cardinals, Perigord and St. Vital to 
Bourdeaux, to mediate a peace; but failing in their 
negotiations, they confined their requeſts to the 
obtaining a truce for two years. The Black 
Prince, fincerely diſpoſed to heal the wounds ooth 
nations had received, readily joined his endeavours 
with thoſe of the legates; and wrote over to the 
king in ſuch preſſing terms, that his father ſent 
him full powers to act as he thought moſt condu- 
Jive to his own honour, and the good of his 
country. The prince heſitated not a moment. 
He ſigned the peace at Bourdeaux, on the twenty- 
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priſoners, having ranſomed all his own men of the 
aptors, for England; and landed on the twenty- 
ith of May at Sandwich in Kent. 
He was received in every place through which 
We paſled with the greateſt expreſſions of joy; but 
he refuſed many of the honours that were intended 
or him, deſiring that they might be transferred, 
rich every mark of attention and civility, to the 
French monarch. At Southwark he was met by a 
ouland of the principal citizens on horſeback; 
nd the mayor diſplayed, on this occaſion, all the 
jomp of the city. The entry was very magnifi- 
ent, and the proceſſion was attended by an innu- 
nerable concourſe of people of all ranks. John, 
ttired in his royal robes was mounted on a ſtately 
hite courſer, remarkable for its ſize and beauty, 
d well as for the richneſs of its trappings. The 
ack Prince rode on the left hand of his priſoner, 
n his ordinary dreſs, on a ſmall black palfry, diſ- 
np in the whole of his deportment, a ſtu- 
vous defire to avoid every mark of diſtinction. 
be ſtreets through which they paſſed were adorned 
th plate, tapeſtry, trophies of war, colours, 
mour, fountains of wine, and temporary trium- 
Uarches; a fight infinitely more glorious than 
die van parade of a Roman triumph, when the 
a of folly was ſaluted with the rattling of chains, 
nd the eye of pity oppreſſed with the dejected 
doks of enſlaved captives. The proceſſion laſted 
om three in the morning till noon. , When arrived 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the king of England 
on his throne, furrounded by a ſpiendid circle 
| nobles, he advanced a few ſteps to receive from 
£ es his royal priſoner, whom Edward ad- 
. n the ſame reſpect as if he had been a 
5 Je uring prince, who had come voluntarily to 
4 * friendly viſit; and John in captivity re- 
n alte honcurs of a king, which were refuſed 
len ſeated on a throne. The French monarch 


Aga lo much propriety on this occaſian, 
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third of March, and then embarked with his noble 


| 


as to ſhew himſelf truly deſerving the generous ci- 
vilities that were ſhewn him; with which his noblcs 
appeared much affected. [46231 
_ Immediately after this ceremony, the two car- 
dinals arrived from the pope, to obtain, if poſſible, 
a a definitive treaty; but finding Edward averſe to 
the terms propoſed, they demanded the arrears of 
the tribute that had been formerly paid to the ſee 
of Rome; but the king refuſed a compliance there- 
with, and plainly told them, that as he held his 
crown of God alone, he would never pay tribute 
to any power on earth. Awed by this bold decla- 
ration, they dropped the ſubject; and, after having 
raiſed large contributions from the clergy, applied 
themſelves to obtain the liberty of David Bruce, 
king of Scotland. This prince had been now 
eleven years a captive in England, his ſubjects 
having refuſed to pay his ranſom. Edward, moved 
by the intreaties of the two cardinals, but eſpecially 
by the ſolicitations of his ſiſter, the queen-conſort 
of Scotland, agreed to a negotiation for ſetting her 
huſband at liberty, The conferences were opened 
at Berwick, where it was ſtipulated in the treaty, 
that David ſhould be ſet at liberty, on condition of 
giving hoſtages for the payment of one hundred 
thouſand marks ſterling, to be diſcharged in ten 
years by equal payments; and till the whole debt 
ſhould be liquidated it was alſo agreed, that a 
truce ſhould ſubſiſt and be inviolably obſerved by 
both nations, This treaty being ratified, - David 
or * to his kingdom. e | 
he captivity of John uce 
in France 2 almoſt — difſolution A.D. 1358, 
of civil authority; and occaſioned the moſt horrible 
and deſtructive confuſions. The dauphin, who 
was now eighteen years of age, naturally aſſu med 
the — 2 power; but though he had an excellent 
capacity, he had neither ſufficient experience nor 
authority to defend a ſtate, aſſailed at once by 
foreign powers, and ſhaken by internal faction. 
During this diſtracted ſtate of affairs in France, 
Edward chiefly employed himſelf in negotiations 
with his priſoner; and John ſigned terms of peace, 
in which he conſented to reſtore all the provinces 
that had been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and his two 
ſons; and to annex them for ever to the crown of 
England, without any obligation of fealty or 
homage. But this treaty was rejected by the 
dauphin and the ſtates of France; and Edward, 
incenſed at their refuſal, threatened to viſit the 
dauphin at Paris on the expiration of the truce. 


| His reſolution reſpecting an invaſion of France 


was no ſooner divulged, than a prodigious number 
of adventurers flocked to his ſtandard; and he 
croſſed the ſea to Calais with a very formidable 
armament, attended by the Black Prince, three 
other ſons, and a great number of nobility, on 
the twenty eighth of October. Ed- A.D 
ward began his march from Calais 1359. 
on the fourth of November, at the head of one 
hundred thouſand men. This force the dauphin 
thought irreſiſtible, and he determined not to 
hazard a deciſive action. Leaving therefore the 
open country expoſed to the fury of the enemy, he 
employed himſelf. in putting all the conſiderable 
towns in a poſture of defence: while Edward, in 
ſpite of deep roads and rainy weather, continued 
his progreſs through Artois and Picardy, till he 
reached Rheims in Champagne, where the kings of 
France were uſually crowned. Here he propoſed 
to be inveſted with the royal diadem of France, 
and the biſhops of London and Durham attended 
him to perform the ceremony; but finding the 
place well ſecured, he ſpent three months in a 
blockade without effect, and was obliged at laſt to 


| Taiſe the ſiege. 


Early in the ſpring, Edward con- 


ducted his army into Burgundy, A. P. 1360. 


when 
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when the duke, in order to preſerve his country 
from farther ravages, agreed to pay him one hun- 
dred thouſand nobles. He then directed his march 
towards the Nivernois, which eſcaped by a like 
compoſition. The Brie and the Gatinois he plun- 
dered with the utmoſt cruelty; and after a long 
deſtructive march, of ſome prejudice to his own 
troops, he appeared before the gates of Paris, 
burnt the ſuburbs, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Bourg-la-Reine, Here the king ſent a dehance to 
the dauphin, challenging him to battle: but this 
was rejected, the dauphin being too prudent to 
change his plan of operations; for Paris was in no 
danger either of an aſſault or a blockade; and 
Edward, being in the heart of a country he had 
waſted, was obliged to ſpread his troops into the 
provinces of Maine, Beaufe, and the Chartraine, 
which were abandoned to the fury of their devaſta- 
tions, 

While the war was carried on in this deſtructive 
manner, the negotiations for peace were not in- 
terrupted; yet as the king fleadily inſiſted on the 
full execution of the treaty he had made with John 
at London, which was as obſtinately rejected by 
the dauphin, there appeared little proſpect of an 
accommodation ; but, by the repreſentations of the 
duke of Lancaſter, more moderate terms were in- 
troduced at the conferences between the Engliſh 
and French carried on at Bretigni in the Char- 
traine; and a peace was concluded on May the 
eighth, on the following conditions ; that the king 
of England ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the 
crown of France, and to the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Tourain, and Anjou ; and ſhould 
receive in exchange the provinces of Poicton, 
Xantongue, Perigord, the Limoſin, Agenois, 
Quercy, Bigone, Gauze, Angoumois, and Ro- 
vergne : that he ſhould enjoy theſe territories in the 
fulleſt manner, and without any feudal ſubjection 
or homage, together with Calais, and the ſove- 
reignty of Guienne: that the diſpute between 
Charles de Blois and John de Montfort, with re- 
gard to the duchy of Brittany, ſhould be candidly 
diſcuſſed and referred to arbitration, under the 
ſanction of both kings; but if their good offices 
proved ineffectual, neither ſhould take any part in 
the quarrel, though the ſovereignty of Brittany 
ſhould bereſtored to the king of France, and John 
de Montfort to the poſſeſſion of all his eſtates in 
that kingdom: that the king of France ſhould re- 
nounce his alliance with the Scots, and Edward his 
connections with the Flemings. Forty hoſtages, 
among whom were two ſons of the French king, 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, offered them- 
ſelves voluntary ſureties for the execution of theſe 
conditions. All points of difference being thus 
adjuſted, king John went over to Calais in July, 
and in October king Edward repaired thither, to 
receive the firſt payment of the ranſom, which 
amounted to fix hundred thouſand gold crowns; 
but France had been ſo grievoully Mar that 
not aboxe two thirds of the ſum could be raiſed, 
and hoſtages were delivered for payment of the 
remainder at Candlemas. The dauphin and his 
council repairing to Bologne, conferences were held 
on the late treaty; and by the conſent of all parties 
ſome clauſes of it were altered, and the whole was 
ratified by both Kings at Calais, on the twenty- 
fourth of October. The next day John ſet out for 
Bologne, and Edward accompanied him about a 
mile from Calais, when they parted with demon- 
ſtrations of mutual eſteem ; for the good diſpoſition 
of John rendered him ſo ſenſible of the generous 
treatment he had received in England, as entirely 
obliterated the memory of his rival's aſcendency 
over him. Notwithſtanding the terms of the late 
peace were very rigorous, John was poſſeſſed of 
ſuch integrity, that he reſolved to execute them at 
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other perſons of high diſtinction; but no one wy 
| ſo much regretted by the public as Henry duke 


dominions to his fon, by executing a deed of afigs 


Aquitaine. 


ing his earneſt deſire of fulfilling his 


all hazard dt loy d 

azards, and to em every expedient i 
to ſatisfy a monarch, — — 2 had * 
greateſt political enemy, had treated him with the 
utmoſt humanity and ſingular reſpect, 

This important buſineſs of a treaty between tle 
two kingdoms being happily coricluded, Edwuy 
returned to England in November, 
where the peace was celebrated with A. D. 1361, 
all kinds of rejoicings; and the articles ſoon after 
being laid before both houſes of parliament, Were 
unanimouſly approved. But the great joy ariſ 
from this pleaſing event, was ſoon damped b £ 
fatal conſequences of a dreadful plague which brole 
out at this period, and ſwept away great number, 
among whom were the lords Seymour, Mowbray, ud 


nk 


Lancaſter, who was univerſally eſteemed and hy. 
loved for his many amiable qualities. His only 
ſurviving ſiſter became his heir, and had been ſone 
time married to John of Ghent, Edward's fourth 
ſon, who, in right of his brother-in-law, was {6 
after created duke of Lancaſter. 

In order to reconcile his new ſubjects to the 
Engliſh government, Edward determined to pu 
them under the immediate juriſdiction of the he. 
apparent. Accordingly he conveyed his French 


ment; and the Black Prince prepared for his en. 
barkation. He had married his coulin, Joan d 
Kent, the young and beautiful relict of the lue 
earl of Holland. This princeſs was daughter 
Edmund, earl of Kent, who had been beheaded, 
in the beginning of the preſent reign; and for her 
exquiſite beauty ſhe was generally known by the 
appellation of the Fair Maid of Kent. The noble 
hero who had raiſed the honour of the Engliſh u 
ſo exalted a pitch, was now created prince d 
He ſoon after croſſed the ſea, 1d 
fixed his reſidence at Bourdeaux, where he kept: 
ſplendid court, beloved and reſpected by all bs 
ubjects, who thought themſelves peculiarly ha 
in being governed by ſo great and generous 2 
prince. | 

The king of France, notwithſtand- , p. 8 


late engagements in the treaty with England, found 
inſurmountable difficulties from the unwillingnes 
of thoſe who were to evacuate the places cededto 
Edward, ſo that his two ſons, who were {it's 
hoſtages, began to be tired of their conknemett; 
and gave the king to underſtand, that they coll 
contribute — the removal of thoſe dificulis 
if permitted to repair to Calais, where they ſhows 
be near the ſeat of negotiation ; they were there 
fore ſent thither, and allowed to ride about ti 
country on their parole; but their ende 
proving ineffectual, the duke of Anjou un generoulf 
abuſed his liberty, and eſcaped to Paris. Jon G 
verely reprimanded him for this diſhonourable 

haviour: he even determined to atone for the fu 
of his ſon, by going over to England in perl 
and by attempting to remove the obſtacles vir 
impeded the full execution of the treat). bs 
council in vain endeavoured to diſſuade him * 
his deſign; his purpoſe was fixed, and eve} 45 
ment loſt its force. © If juſtice, honour, ® 
good faith,” ſaid he, © were baniſhed from the! 

of the world, they ought to be found * 
breaſts of kings.” This noble way of thin 


a . - A F, 
incompatible with the common maxims of ph 


kept him fixed to his purpoſe: ac- 4. D. 1% 
cordingly he embarked for England, b 
where he met with a cordial reception, bine 
heroic integrity juſtly merited; and the king 15 
Scotland and Cyprus being then in London, oy 
ward's court ſhone with reſplendent luſtie. ou 
reſided at his former place of abode the "ii 
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: fpring he fell fick, and died on the 
Fre re in the fifty ſixth year of his age. 
hth his reign, the crown of France had ac- 
> conſiderable acceſſions, by obtaining the 
* ces of Dauphin and Burgundy: but the 
C: -ovince John diſmembered from the crown, 
reſtowing it on his favourite fon Philip, which 
— proved the ſource of many calamities to 


ance. - . 
he dauphin, fucceeded John in the 
bes Ie to the practices of the great 
oy of that age, reſolved never to appear at the 
we his armies; and he is ſaid to be the firſt 
in Europe that ſhewed the ſuperiority of 
Pat, foreſight, and policy, to raſh and pre- 
Cite courage» He began his reign with turning 
"ms againſt the king of Navarre, who was de- 
td by his general Bertrand de Gueſclin, a gentle- 
\ of Brittany, and obliged his enemy to accept 
moderate terms of peace. But the chief ob- 
e Charles met with in the ſettlement of the 
e, proceeded from enemies of an inferior kind, 
o were rendered eminent for their crimes, and 
oerous from their numbers. The numerous ad- 
trers who had followed Edward's fortunes, 
ing, after the treaty of Bretigni diſperſed into 
eral provinces, and obtained the poſſeſſion of 
no fortrefles, refuſed to lay down their arms. 
y aſſociated themſelves with bands of robbers, 
\ were inured to violence and rapine; and under 
name of Companions and companies, became 
terror of the people. Theſe banditti were 
nmanded by fome Engliſh and Gaſcon gentle- 
n, particularly Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir Matthew 
may, the chevalier Vert, and others, and their 
nbers, amounting to near forty thouſand, carried 
appearance of regular armies. Several pitched 
tles were fought by theſe leaders with the troops 
France, in which they were victorious; and in 
of theſe, James de Bourbon, a prince of the 
dd, was lain, Charles, in the diſtracted ſtate 
ſis kingdom, not being able to redreſs ſo enor- 
s 2 grievance, was led by policy to ſend them 

d foreign countries. 

eter, Ling of Caſtile, furnamed the Cruel, had 
prred the univerſal hatred of his ſubjects, by 
z, not only his own family, but the whole 
dom with murders and bloodſhed: his nobles 
y fell victims to his ſuſpicions: from groundleſs 
ouſly, he put to death ſeveral of his natural 
thers; hence, as his enemies increaſed, they 
ame the occaſion of freſh barbarities. Inſti- 
d by his miſtreſs, he threw into priſon Blanche 
Bourbon his wife, the queen of France's ſiſter, 
Im he ſoon after diſpatched by poiſon, in order 
ary his trumpet. In conſequence of this, 
ry, count de Traſtamare, roſe in arms againſt 
er; but, failing in his attempt, fled to France, 
re he was protected by Charles. Here he pro- 
d to enliſt the companies into his ſervice, not 
ding but that by their affiſtance, added to his 
her s arms, he ſhould ſoon be able to expel the 
it from his throne. The French king, pleaſed 
the propoſal, readily conſented, an ordered 
(clin to conclude a treaty with thoſe banditti. 
(Clin quickly completed his levies; and being 
9. 1366 appointed their commander, took the 
field. He conducted his army to 
Fron, the refidence of the pope, and demanded, 
d ia hand, not only an abſolution for his 
ers, but the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
His holineſs readily promiſed the firſt; 
making ſome difliculty with reſpe& to the 
e, the general anſwered, I believe that my 
may make a ſhift to do w our abſo- 
dn, but the money is abſolutely neceſſary.“ 
olineſs having obliged the inhabitants to pay 


whe hundred thoutand livres, · offered it to Gueſclin, 
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He, however, refuſed to accept it. © I have no, 
| Intention,” faid he, to opprefs the innocent 


people. His holineſs and his cardinals alone can 
eaſily ſpare me that ſum out of their pockets, 1 
therefore inſiſt on this money being reſtored to the 
owners; and ſhould they hereafter be NG to 


pay, or be defrauded of it, I will return from the 


other ſide the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 
reſtitution.” The pope, knowing it would be in 
vam to contend with the ſword, paid him the ſum 
demanded out of his own treafury; and the army, 
being enriched by the bleſſings and ſpoils of the 
church, continued their march, and ſoon drove 
the king of Caſtile from his dominions; while 
Henry afſumed the title of king of Caſtile, and 
was acknowledged as ſuch throughout the whole 
kingdom. Peter having retired into Guienne, 
implored the protection of the Black Prince, who 
heartily engaged in his reſtoration; raiſed all the 
money he could borrow; and even melted down 
his own plate for the ſervice. 

Had the prince reflected on the un- i 
worthineſs of the perſon who ſolicited *** 1307. 
his aſſiſtance, he would probably have refuſed his 
requeſt; but conſidering, perhaps only on this oc- 
caſion the honour of reſtoring a dethroned mo- 
narch, or, being weary of an inactive life, having 
obtained his father's conſent, he levied an army, 


| and ſet out upon this expedition. Being joined by 


thebanditti, and a conſiderable force from England, 
he began his march about the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, and advanced to Caſtile, where he at- 
tacked and routed Henry's army in ſeveral engage- 
ments; and after a complete victory, obtained at 
Naſara, re-eſtabliſhed the tyrant on the Caſtilian 
throne. Peter threw himſelf at the prince of 
Wales's feet, and thanked him for reſtoring him to 
his kingdom ; byt that hero, raiſing him up, ſaid, 
it was to God alone he was indebted for the victory, 
and not to him, who was only a weak inſtrument 
in his hand; yet, notwithſtanding this appearance 
of gratitude, Peter deceived his benefactor, when 
he had no longer any need of his aſſiſtance. The 
prince reminding him of the money due to the 
troops, the Caſtihan pleaded inability, and dallied 
with him till the heats of Spain became exceſſive; 
when Edward, perceiving that his men daily 
periſhed by ſickneſs, was under the neceſlity of re- 
turning to Bourdeaux, where he was received in 
triumph amidſt the acclamations of his people. 
During his late campaign, the Black Prince, be- 
ſides a very dangerous diſorder, had contracted an 
enormous debt, which Peter ungenerouſly refuſed 
to pay. This obliged him to tranſgreſs the bounds 
of prudent policy. He impoſed on A.D 6 

the French an unufual and heavy tak, 1399 
which was ſo diſagreeable to them, that many of 
their barons repaired to Paris, and there entered an 
appeal 22 the proceedings of the Black Prince, 
before the king of France as ſovereign lord. The 


king of France, who had been long deſirous of 


this, ſummoned the prince to appear in his court, 
to anſwer their complaints. Exaſperated at ſuch an 
inſolent and unjuſt citation, Edward anſwered, with 
all the ſpirit of an offended warrior, that he might 
expect his appearance at Paris, but it ſhould be 
with a helmet on his head, and a retinue of ſixty 
thouſand men. Charles was not, however, to be 
intimidated, He knew the declining years of 
Edward ; the languiſhing ſtate of the prince of 
Wales's health; and the extreme animoſity which 
the inhabitants of the conquered provinces had ex- 

refled againſt the Engliſh, would act powerfully in 
fi favour. He, therefore, reſolving to come to 
an open rupture with England, made preparations 
in private, formed an alliance with Caſtile, the earl of 
Flanders, and the princes of Germany, and attached 


to his intereſt the barons and citizens of Abbeville. 


The 
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A.D. 1370. The firſt operations of war were 


French met with very little oppoſition. Abbeville 
opened its gates to them. This example was fol- 
lowed by St. Vallery, Crotoy, Rue; and in a little 
time the whole country was reduced to ſubmiſſion. 
The dukes of Berry and Anjou, brothers to Charles, 
affiſted by du Gueſclin, invaded the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, and daily made a conſiderable progreſs | 


againſt the Engliſh. The ftate of the prince's 
health would not permit him to mount on horſe- 
back, or exert his uſual activity. In one action 
the brave Chandeis was ſlain; in another, the 
2 du Buche, who had ſucceeded him as con- 
able of Guienne, was taken priſoner; and prince 
Edward being conſtrained, . by his increaſing in- 
firmities, to return to his native country, the affairs 
of the Engliſh in the ſouth of France were totally 
ruined. Incenſed at the injuries he had received 
from Charles, Edward meditated a ſevere revenge. 
By advice of his parliament he reſumed the vain 
title of king, and endeavoured to ſend fuccours 
into Gaſcony ; but all his attempts proved unſuc- 
ceſsful. The earl of Pembroke was intercepted at 
ſea, and both he and his whole army fell into the 
hand of the king of Caſtile, who had, fitted out a 
fleet for that purpoſe, and attacked him near 
Rochelle. Edward himſelf, with another army, 
had embarked for Bourdeaux; but contrary winds 
obliged him to lay aſide his enterprize. Thirty 
thouſand men, under the command of Sir Robert 
Knolles, however, marched out of Calais, and con- 
tinued their ravages to the gates of Paris, but were 
unable to provoke the enemy to an engagement. 
They therefore proceeded on their march, laying 
waſte the provinces of Maine and Anjou; but part 
of the army being defeated by the conduct of du 
Gueſclin, who was now made conſtable of France, 
the reſt were ſcattered and diſperſed ; and the few 
who returned, inſtead of reachin 
ſhelter in Brittany, whoſe duke had entered into an 
alliance with England. TY 
'The duke of Lancaſter began his 
A. D. 1374. march from Calais with an = of 
twenty-five thouſand men, and marched the whole 
length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux ; but 
his rear was ſo harraſſed by flying parties of the 
enemy, and his foraging detachments ſo frequently 
cut off, that hardly half his army reached their 
place of deſtination. One province after another 
fell into the hands of the French, till only Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, Calais, with a few other leſs im- 
portant places, remained in the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh ; when the neceſſities of Edward obliged 
him to conclude a truce with the enemy till the firſt 
of May in the following year 1375. 

Edward, beſides the mortification of loſing his 
forcign dominions, felt 'the decay of his authority 
in England; and from the ſeverity of ſome par- 
liamentary remonſtrances, experienced the influence 
his preſent ill fortune had on the affections of his 
people. As an addition to his misfortunes, during 
this laſt war he loſt his queen. He had lived with 
her forty years in perfect union. She was univer- 
fally lamented by the people, who had always 
found her ready to relieve them in their neceſſities, 
and the poor were great loſers by her death. But 
Edward, who during the vigour of his life had 
been employed in the purſuits of war and ambition, 
now, in the decline of life, had to encounter with 
ſevere mortifications. The paſſion for military 
glory, that fired his breaſt in the vigour of his 
age, was now extinguiſhed. In his old age he fell 
in love with Alice Pierce, who had been one of 
the ladies of the bed-chamber to Philippa, bis late 
queen; and his paſſion had ſuch an aſcendent over 
him, that, in order to gratify her avarice, he 
countenanced ſeveral corrupt practices, which, in 


commenced in Ponthieu, where the 


Guienne, took 


| 
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| daily made at a great expence. In ſhort, the 


only a part of his merit. He was an ornaments 


_ ſufficiently admired; and he was equally diſtingub 
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the vigour of life, he would have diſdaineg 
patronize. He was wrought upon by this the 
doned miſtreſs, to convey to her the jew, 
moveables of the late queen: ſhe created aud ; 
placed miniſters at her pleaſure and the kin 7 
thought of procuring her diverſions, Which . 
ing Edward was guided juſt as her * 
humour prompted ; but this weak conduct , 
ſuch general diſguſt, that the parliament pech 
a ſpirited remonſtrance, and the imperious lag 
was baniſhed the court. The king alſo fue 
his parliament in another requeſt. The nation hu 
entertained a jealouſy of the great power gf lou | 
of Ghent, duke of Lancaſter, and apprehended x 
might ſeize the crown on the death of his far | 
Edward, therefore, to remove their fears, decyy 
in full parliament, Richard, ſon to the prince g 
Wales, his heir and ſucceſſor. ö 
At this period died at Windſor, on 
the eighth of June, Edward prince of A. D. yi 
Wales, commonly called the Black Prince, fincer 
regretted by his father and the whole nation, wy 
flattered themſelves with the proſpect of conn 
mate felicity, under the reign of ſuch an acc 
pliſhed ſovereign. The character of this prince; 
truly amiable. His valour and military tle 
which produced the admiration of all Europe, fon 


human nature, and is deſervedly the boaſt af ir 
Engliſh nation. In public life he exhibited t 
brighteſt diſplay of genius, heroiſm, and may 
nimity; in private, he afforded a matchleſs exam 
of benevolence, candour, and equanimity. Gaz 
rous, humane, affable, and pleaſed with rewarduy 
merit wherever he found. it. He gained univel 
eſteem, and was qualified to throw a luſtre not aþ 
on that rude age, but on the moſt ſhining periodd 
antient and modern hiſtory. His affability in ar 
verſation, and his remarkable modeſty, can neverk 


ed by the ſubmiſſion and profound reſpect he a 
his father, whom he never once diſobliged. I 
virtues were celebrated by his greateſt enemies, Tk 
news of his death, though long expected, van 
ceived with inexpreſſible grief. Charles of Fra 
though his kingdom had luffered ſo ſeverely fn 
his valour, gave a noble mark of his high cle 
for this celebrated hero. He cauſed a ſolemn 
vice to be performed for the repoſe of his ſou 
the church of Notre Dame, and aſſiſted hints 
perſon, with the principal nobility of France. I 
body of this renowned warrior was placed u! 
ſtately hearſe, drawn by twelve horſes, and car 
through London to Canterbury, where it u 
terred agreeable to his own deſire. The parlan® 
ſhewed their regard by paying their duty tob5® 
Richard, as heir-apparent to the crown of Eng 
and petitioned the king that he might be creat 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of(* 
He was veſted alſo with all his father's lands, car 
thoſe aſſigned to his mother as her dower, and 08 
after received the honour of the garter. 
Edward ſurvived the death of his , p. . 
favourite ſon little more than a year, 4d 
He retired to Eltham in Kent, where he dier 
himſelf of the cares of government, and bu ; 
glory in the grave of voluptuouſneſs. jour 
Ghent being declared regent of the king 
gratiated himſelf with the princeſs of Wales * 
reſided with her ſon Richard, at Kenningt * 
Surry: he alſo acted in concert with Alice, „ 
now regained her former influence. At wy 
gation, the regent impriſoned Sir Peter de _ 
who had contributed to her diſgrace 1 pain. 
and recalled thoſe whom the king had! * 
before removed from his perſon: ſeveral uu 
men and prelates alſo were deprived of tber p 
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the fame account. They choſe a new parlia- 
at of ſordid mercenary wretches, who could ſa- 
zee honour and conſcience to avarice and ambi- 
1: at the ſame time the infamous Alice was re- 
we to her former privileges. The regent and 
creatures now rioted in luxury, regardleſs of the 
bie jatereſt, and even ſuffered foreigners to in- 
balkrances were treated with a ſupercilious con- 
t. This excited the reſentment of the popu- 
- who plundered and deſtroyed the houſe of the 
T 1.marſhal, and {tripped the palace of the duke 
L1ncaſter, of all its rich furniture; but the diſtur- 
ce was at length quelled by the interpoſition of 

e prince of Wales, and the biſhop of London. 
The truce of France being expired, the militia 
ie ordered to be ready co oppoſe an invaſion, 
which preparations were thought to be making 


Trance; but inſtead of — their forces for 


land, they inveſted the ſtrong fort of Outwick, 
the neighbourhood of Calais, which ſurrendered 
oſt without oppolition. This was the laſt mili- 
operation in the reign of Edward, who was 
dn her ſeized with a malignant fever, attended 
h irruptions, which brought him to his grave. 
died at Shene, near Richinond in Surry, on the 
nty-firſt of June, in the ſixty-fifth year of his 
and the fifty-firſt of his reign. When no hope 
ecovery remained, his court ſycophants forſook 
as a bankrupt no longer capable of requiring 
ir venal ſerviges. Alice, his favourite, who took 
of him in his ſickneſs, ſuffered few to enter his 
m. When he was dying, ſhe laid her hands 
Wn every thing valuable ſhe could find, even the 
on his fingers, and then withdrew, No leſs 
titude was ſhewn by his friends and chaplains, 
þ all deſerted him, _— one ſingle prieſt, who 
ng him forſaken in his laſt agonies, approached 
bed, and addreſſed to him ſome ſpiritual conſo- 
dns, to which the dying monarch endeavoured 
eply, but his words were too inarticulate to be 
lerſtood. 
award had twelve children by Philippa of 
zult, his queen. Edward, ſtiled the Black 
ce, his eldeſt ſon, who married his couſin Joan, 
monly called the Fair Maid of Kent, daughter 
heireſs of his uncle the earl of Kent, by whom 
prince had only Richard, who ſucceeded in the 
ne, His ſecond ſon William of Hatfeld, who 
in his infancy. Lionel of Antwerp, duke of 
nce, who firſt married Elizabeth de Burgh, 
of William de Burgh, earl of Ulſter. After 
icath he married Violante, daughter to the duke 
lan, and died in Italy ſoon after the conſum- 
on of his nuptials, without leaving any poſ- 
John of Ghent, vul arly called, John 
unt, duke of Lancaſter, from whom ſprang 
louſe which afterwards filled the throne. He 
married Blanche, daughter and co-heireſs of 
Ty duke of Lancaſter, to whoſe title he ſuc- 
d. His ſecond wife was Conſtance, eldeſt 
iter of Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, in 
£ 13ht he aſſumed the arms and title of that 
un. After her death, he married Catherine 
ani d, who had already bore him ſeveral natural 
den. Edward's fifth ſon, was Edmund de 
J carl of Cambridge, conſtable of Dover- 
and afterwards duke of York. William, 
ch of Windſor, died an infant. Thomas 
voditock, his ſeventh ſon was created duke of 
"gam by Richard II. and afterwards duke 
| Kelter, Beſides theſe ſons, Edward had five 
N 5 . ; [abella, married to 1 marr de Coucy, 
95 ord. Joan, betrothed to the prince of 
but died in her Journey to Spain. Blanche, 


tfort, carl 
a do John 


of Brittany. And Margaret, 
de Haſtings, carl of Pembroke. 


the liberties of the city of London, whoſe re- 


led in her infancy. Mary, married to John.” 


—— — 
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In this reign the celebrated John Wickliff began 
to declaim, in his ſermons, againſt the doctrine of 
the real preſence, pilgrimages, purgatory, monaſtic 
vows, and other ſuperſtitions of the church of 
Rome; and he ſoon had the good fortune to make 
a great many proſelytes, particularly the duke of 
Lancaſter. But notwithſtanding the protection of 
this powerful patron, he was cited to appear before 
the biſhop of London; and his tenets were ſolemnly 
condemned in an aſſembly held at Oxford. He 
eſcaped however the malice of his perſecutors, and 
died peaceably at his rectory of Lut- A.D 
terworth, in the county of Leiceſter, *** .! 385. 
He was reputed a man of learning, and has the 
honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe who 
publicly called in queſtion thoſe doctrines, which 
had univerſally prevailed as undiſputed truths dur- 
ing many ages. His followers were called Wick- 
liflites, and ſometimes Lollards. 

The moſt remarkable law paſſed in this reign, 
was that which limited the caſes of high treaſon to 
three heads, namely, the conſpiring againſt the life 
of the king; levying war againſt his perſon; and 
adhering to the king's enemies: but the bounds of 
this ſtatute have been ſince enlarged ; and its ſim- 

licity almoſt deſtroyed by the nice diſtinctions of 
aw luminaries, which they term conſtructive trea- 
ſon, of this we have had one or two recent inſtances 
in the preſent rcign, which are ſtill freſh in every 
one's memory. | 

At this perioa the ſpirit of chivalry and gallant 
was perhaps more prevalent, than in any age which 
either preceded or followed it. A diſpute having 
ariſen between the Engliſh and the Bretons, which 
of them had the faireſt miſtreſſes; they agreed to 
decide the quarrel in a ſolemn duel of thirty knights 
on each fide. After a bloody combat the Bretons 
prevailed; and gained for their prize, full liberty 
to boaſt of their iniſtreſſes beauties. | 

In this reign was introduced pieces of artillery, 
and the uſe of gunpowder in war, which has by de- 
grees changed the whole art of war, and many cir- 
cumſtances in the political government of Europe. 
The ignorance of that age in the mechanical arts, 
however, rendered the progreſs of new inventions 
very flow. The artillery firſt made were very 
clumſy, and managed with ſuch difficulty, that peo- 
ple were not immediately ſenſible of its uſe ; but 
ſince that time, improvements have been con- 
tinually making on theſe dreadful engines of de- 
ſtruction ; which, though they appear to be con- 
trived for the overthrow of empires, and the extir- 
pation of the human race, have, in fact, rendered 
battles leſs bloody, and given to civil ſocieties a 

greater degree of ſtability. By the uſe of gun- 

powder, nations have been brought more to a level; 
conquelts have been rendered leſs frequent and ra- 
pid; and perſonal ſtrength in warriors leſs neceſſary. 

To Edward III. we owe the ſuperiority, which in 
his time the Engliſh began to obtain over the 

French, and which, ſhould their councils be di- 

rected by wiſe and honeſt men, it is hoped they 

will maintain to the lateſt poſterity. This politic 
prince baniſhed the uſe of the French language in 
pleadings and public decds; for the king and nobility 
ſeem to have kept in remembrance their Norman 
extraction, till the wars with Edward and France, 
inſpired the Engliſh with an antipathy to that nation. 

In this age the parliament attempted to reſtrain 
luxury by ſome peculiar ſumptuary laws. It was 
enacted that no one ſhould be allowed either for 
dinner or ſupper above three diſhes in each courſe, 
and not more than two courſes, Servants were 
prohibited from eating fleſh meat or fiſh above once 

a day: and no man not worth one hundred per 

annum was permitted to wear gold, ſilver, or ſilk in 

his clothes. 
Edward built the magniſicent caſtle of Windſor, 
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and the method of his conducting the work, may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people 
of that age, and of the bleflings of a more equal 

overnment, which we, of this age, ought thank- 

ully to enjoy. Inſtead of alluring workmen by 
wages and contracts, he aſſeſſed every county in 
England to find him maſons, tilers, and carpenters, 
as if he had been levying an army. To which 
incident we may add, that in his reign wasimpoſed 
the-firſt toll we read of in England for mending the 
highways; and this was for repairing the road from 
St. Giles's to Temple-bar. 

The only exports during this reign were wool, 
hides, ſkins, leather, butter, lead, tin, and the 
like unmanufactured goods, of which wool was 
the moſt conſiderable. To introduce and promote 
the woollen manufacture, Edward gave protection 
to foreign weavers; and a law was enacted, pro- 
hibiting the wear of anycloth not made in England. 
Yet ſo ſttle was the nature of trade underitood by 
the parliament, that the exportation of woollen 
goods was prohibited, while the exportation of un- 
wrought wool was not only allowed but encouraged, 
The exportation of manufactured iron was alſo 
prohibited by parliament. - 


Character of Edward III. . 


He was certainly one among the number of ac- 
compliſhed princes that have filled the Engliſh 
throne. The memorable tranſactions of his reign 
ſufficiently enhance his character, whether we con- 
ſider him as a warrior, a legiſlator, a monarch, or 
a man. In his ſtature he was about ſix feet high, 
of an elegant ſhape, and robuſt conſtitution: his 
limbs were finely turned; his eyes quick and 
piercing; his vide ſharp and aquiline; and his 
whole air ſuch as commanded eſteem, and engaged 
affection. Nor were the qualities of his mind in- 
ferior to thoſe of his body. He was brave, active, 
and enterprizing; ſhrewd, ſenſible, and engaging; 
ſevere but impartial in the execution of Juſtice ; 
liberal, but not profuſe in his expences. Glory 
was his predominant paſſion; and it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that he ſcrupled not to indulge it at the 


expence of humanity, the lives of his, ſubjects, 
and the intereſt of his country. But it ſhould, at 
the ſame time be remembered, that he was a man, 
and therefore ſubject to errors; and that the diſ- 
tracted ſtate of affairs on the continent, and the 
jarring intereſts of its princes, concurred in flatter- 
ing his ambition, and inſpired him with ideas, 


. 
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Richard, grandſon of Edward III. aſcends the throne in the eleventh year of his age—The government chiefly 
by his three uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, Tork, and Glouceſter— Progreſs 
inſurrection under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw— Richard enters Scotland on 
with their allies the French, enter England by the we/ſt— Factions and cabals of the barons, particular)®” 

7 1 the king*s miniſters— The king reſumes his power —His attachment to favours 7 

ticularly Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, and Michael de la Pole, a fon to a merchant of London, ®" | 

created earl of Suffolk—His proceedings againſt thoſe noblemen who had held him in ſubjection, ans * | 
confidered as his enemies—Duke of Lancaſter returns from baniſhment—Raiſes an army—Secures the fi 


the king M bo is ſolemnly depoſed —Impriſoned— And dies in Pomfret caſtle—His character. 


of Glouceſter, who 


* ICHARD II. of Bourdeaux, 

nn ſon to Edward, the Black Prince, 

on the demiſe of his royal grandfather, aſcended 

the throne, without oppoſition, in the eleventh year 

of his age. Notwithſtanding his tender years, and 

the ſpecious pretenſions that might have been urged 
2 


* 


the prerogatives of the crown, without invading 


d 


oppreſſed, and unfortunate. In the beginuing d 


and his happineſs was increaſed by his eontm 


: an.” 
which, otherwiſe, he might never have concchel 
He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his dome 
government, and the prudence and vigour of 15 
adminiſtration, which procured England a hs 
interval of domeſtic peace and tranquillity Fu 
this nation had enjoyed in any former dein 
His court was magnificent and regular; aud! 
was remarkably judicious in the choice of k 
ſervants, whether in the cabinet or the camp, 
plans were concerted with prudence, and execy;y 
with alacrity. He was a patron of genius 20 
learning; and his buildings, levees, and other ci. 
cumſtances, ſufficiently evince his taſte for the}, 
beral arts, very little attended to in that rude yy 
uncultivated age. His affability and obliging he. 
haviour to the good, and his rigour and ſeyerity y 
the bad, 2 him the affections of the People 
at the ſame time that it curbed their licentiouſneg 
Never did king beſtow honours and reward yi 
more judgment, and greater regard to true ment 
His valour and conduct rendered him ſucceſsful 
moſt of his enterprizes; yet this ſucceſs was fy 
from filling him with pride; for never did he ſler 
greater humility than in the courſe of his vidorig 
which he conſtantly aſcribed to the interpoſition d 
divine Providence. Poſſeſſed of the greateſt af 
bility, his converſation was eaſy, and always x. 
companied with gravity and diſcretion, He ww; 
friend to the poor, the fatherleſs, the widoy, th 


his reign he made ſome encroachments on pull 
liberty; but he ſoon learned to maintain, in genenl 


the privileges of the people. Edward, in the 
neral tenor of his conduct, was a friend to theo 
ſtitution; though his paſſion for glory obliged hin 
ſometimes to break through the rules which og 
to reſtrain the royal prerogative, He always d 
ſulted his parliament ; by which means that aſſent 
acquired a conſiderable acceſſion of authiont 
during his reign; and the commons were no long 
regarded with that indifference with which they lu 
formerly been treated. Edward's glory received! 
new luſtre from that of his ſon the prince of Wa; 


union with his queen. His religion was with 
ſuperſtition ; his greatneſs, of terror; and his i 
jeſty, of pride. Some errors, it is true, fell to 
ſhare, the principal of which was ambition n& 
treme; yet his reign was one of the longel 
wo glorious that occurs in the hiſtory of By 
and. 
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in favour of his uncle's claim, he was g 
the Engliſh as their ſovereign, with the m M 
dial affection. The remembrance of 1 1 
qualities, induced them to cheriſh 4 
prince as deſcended from a ſtock whole 
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ned, Even Lancaſter, imperious as he was, 
owned. 


eavouring to ſupplant his nephew, 
aſe of e do him — His example was 
ech by the mayor and citizens of London, 
3 zired to Kingſton upon Thames, where the 
—_ rince then reſided, and implored his favour 
E. Itection for their city, ſoliciting bim to 
7 in the metropolis, and aſſuring him they 
f d venture their 2 and fortunes in his ſervice. 
a in compliance with their requeſt, the very 
— day made a magnificent entry into London, 


tex heart with affection. Every gazingeye fondly 
| ius, and appearance of this royal infant. 
A were ſo — to ſee their youthful 
nonarch decorated with the enſigns of royalty, 
lat the day was fixed for the fifteenth of July, 
hen the ceremony was performed with great mag- 
ificence at Weſtminiter. < | 
neet with the firſt mention in hiſtory of a cham- 
ion, who appeared completely armed in Welt- 
ninſter-trall, where his majeſty dined. He was at- 
ended by the high-conſtable, the marſhal of Eng- 
and, and preceded by the heralds. When the 
hampion reached the middle of the hall, he threw 
his gauntlet on the ground, at the ſame time chal- 
enging all perſons hatſoever to ſingle combat, 
vho ſhould dare to diſpute his majeſty's title to the 


reſerved, is however unknown; for though this is 
he firſt time it is mentioned by hiſtorians, it is cer- 
ainly of a much earlier date; ſince Sir John Dim— 
nock, who performed the office of champion at 
Whe coronation of this prince, was admitted to it 
y virtue of a right annexed to a manor he poſſeſſed 
n Lincolnſhire, ; 
During the king's minority, the government 
3s conducted by a council of nine, confiſting 
artly of prelates, and partly of lay-peers: how- 
er, the chief authority was engrofled by his three 
Wncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and 
Glouceſter; but the whole power of the crown 
eſted on the ſecret. authority of Lancaſter, who 
as really the regent. Unpopular, and of a genius 
dot adapted to any bold undertakings; yet being 
ccuſtomed to govern during the latter part of the 
ate reign, he took upon himſelf the adminiſtra- 
ion of public affairs, notwithſtanding neither of 
e three brothers were. named in the council of 
egency. 
The truce concluded with France was now ex- 
pred; but Charles, ſtill reigning monarch of that 
eingdom, had received no information of Edward's 
leath, the Engliſh government having laid an em- 
dargo upon all ſhips as ſoon as that event was 
known ;. however, the French king was not lefs 
pliduous in his preparations, eſpecially thoſe by 
a, whereby he was enabled to ſend out a ſtrong 
wavy, which being joined by that of Spain, 
mounted to one hundred ſhips, veſlels, and gal- 
wes, A {quadron of this fleet had already landed, 
pad burnt the town of Rye; from whence they 
Kicd to the Ifle of Wight, the whole of which 
they reduced, except the caſtle of Cariſbrook, 
uch was bravely detended by Sir Hugh Tyrrel; 
ile the inhabitants of the iſland were obliged to 
Pay a large contribution, to prevent their houſes 
om being pillaged. Having ſucceeded in this 
[*Pcditipn, they viſited ſeveral of the Engliſh 
coats, and burnt the towns of Haſtings, Portſ- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth. They then 
£ — a party of men in Suſſex, where they were 
10 ed by the prior of Lewes, at the head of a 
— 4 diſciplined forces, which were eaſily de- 
z and the prior, with two knights, being 
the F. priſoners, were ſent to France. From them 
rench gained the firſt intelligence of Edward's 
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-ad the revival of Edward's virtues, in the diſpo- | 


On this occaſion we | 


rown. The origin of this cuſtom, which is ſtill | 


thn 


here every tongue overflowed with gratitude, | 


French in the courſe of this campaign. 


that of his ſecretary, was taken 


death; and John de Vienne, admiral of France, 
immediately diſpatched an expreſs to his court with 
advice of this important event. By this time the 
earts of Cambridge and Buckingham had collected 
a body of troops, and appeared on the coaſt. to 


- prevent the enemy's landing. This was all that 


coul be done; for the navy of England was in no 

condition to face the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. The whole nation was greatly alarmed; 
their coaſts inſulted; their commerce interrupted; 

and the people threw out many melancholy, though 

bitter refle&tions, on the fatal reverſe of their 
affairs. Nor was Charles leſs ſucceſsful by land 

than by ſea. He ſent one army into Picardy, 
under the command of the duke of Burgundy, 
and the mareſchal Blainville, who took the town of 
Ardreſs. They next made themſelves maſters of 
Ardwick and Vavelingen, all of them ſtrongly for- 
tified, and of great uſe to prevent any excurſions 
from the 2 of Calais. Sir Thomas Felton 
was at this time governor of Aquitaine for 
Richard; and another army of French was ſent into 
Gaſcony, under the duke of Anjou, and the 
mareſchal Sancerre. The ſirſt inveſted Bergerac, 
and John de Bueil was ſent with a detachment to 
bring» up the artillery from Reole. Felton, who 
was employed in collecting forces, as ſoon as he 
had formed a ſufficicnt "ut, Þ of troops, threw him- 
{elf between this detachment under de Bueil, and 
the main body of the French army at Bergerac, 
hoping to ſeize the artillery, and cut in pieces the 
detachment, before it could receive any ſuccours 
from the main body: but the duke of Anjou took 
his meaſures ſo well, that de Bueil's brother reached 
the detachment with a ſtrong reinforcement, before 
Sir Thomas arrived. They then gave battle to 
the Engliſh who were defeated; and Felton, who 
had been guilty of an unſeaſonable ſeverity in 
ſtriking off the head of the lord de Poimeres, and 
riſoner, with all 
his ſoldiers who had eſcaped the ſword. The 
whole French army then preſſed the ſiege of Ber- 
gerac with ſuch — that the place was ſoon after 
taken. This acquiſition ſo intimidated the neigh- 
bouring garriſons, that they made little or no re- 
ſiſtance; and it is computed, not leſs than one 
hundred and thirty-four caſtles were taken by the 
As a 
counter- balance to theſe heavy loſſes, Sir Hugh 
Calverly, governor at Calais, made an inroad into 
Picardy with a detachment of the garriſon, burned 
above twenty-ſix ſhips in the port of Bologne, laid 
the town in aſhes, and carried off a large booty. 
On his return to Calais he learned, that the garriſon 
of Merck, a caſtle of great importance in its 
neighbourhood, had delivered up that fortreſs to 
the enemy, in the abſence of Sir Robert Solle their 

overnor; whereupon, Sir Hugh attacked the place 
ſo vigorouſly that he retook it, and hanged up all 
the garriſon as traitors. About this time Sir 
Thomas Piercy had the good fortune to fall in with 
a fleet of merchantmen, conſiſting of fifty ſail, 
part whereof belonged to the Flemings, and part 
to the Spaniards, laden with French merchandize. 
Piercy ſent a meſſage to the Flemings, deſiring 
them to ſeparate from the Spaniards; but this 
requeſt not being complied with, a ſharp diſpute 
enſued, in which the Engliſh commander took 
twenty-two ſail, and returned with great honour 
to England. 

Such was the ſituation of public affairs, when, 
about Michaelmas, Richard held his firſt parlia- 
ment. They were ſummoned to concert meaſures 
for oppoſing the progreſs of the French. The 
commons declined giving their opinion without the 
advice of the duke of Lancafter ; but on the ar- 
rival of that nobleman, they granted a conſider- 
able ſupply for the defence of the kingdom, N 

uke 
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duke immediately took into his ſervice nine large 
ſhips belonging to Bayonne, with which he attacked 


a fleet of French merchantmen, and took fourteen - 


veſſels laden with wine. 'But alderman Philpot 
was more ſucceſsful in the north; he fitted out a 
ſmall armament at his own expence, and failed in 
queſt of one Mercer, a Scottiſh mariner, who had 
greatly annoyed the Engliſh coaſters, engaged and 
took him, together with fifteen Spaniſh ſhips, which 
had entered into his ſervice. The Scots had not 
only made captures at ſea, but commenced hoſtili- 
ties by land, in violation of a truce lately con- 
eluded between the two kingdoms. They fur- 
prized and took the town and caſtle of Berwick; 
on which the carl of Northumberland marched with 
an army of ten thouſand men, and ſummoning the 
fortreſs to ſurrender, was anſwered by Ramſay, 
governor of the garriſon, that the place had been 
taken by virtue of a commiſſion from the king of 
France, in whole name he would defend it to the 
laſt extremity. Upon this an aſſault was immedi- 
ately given; the place was taken; and all the Scots, 
one only excepted, were put to the ſword. 
A 266d The duke of Lancaſter was em- 
e ployed in fitting out a powerful ſqua- 
dron, in order to retrieve the honour of the nation, 
and aſſert the empire of the ſea; and about the 
latter end of July arrived at St. Malo, where he de- 
ſtroyed a fleet of French and Spanith veſſels, laden 
with wines and other commodities, Then landing 
his troops, he inveſted the city, which was detended 
by a gallant officer, at the head of a powerful gar- 
riſon ; but the conſtable of France, encamping with 
ſixteen thouſand choice troops in the fight of the 
Engliſh, the duke thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to embark his forces. His miſcarriage in this 
expenſive enterprize, increaſed the hatred he had 
already incurred, and he was univerſally conſidered 
4s the author of all theſe ill concerted meaſures. In 
the mean time the war with France Was carried on 
with little ſucceſs, and leſs ſpirit. 
Sir Hugh Calverly being recalled 
om his government of Calais, was, 
with Sir Thomas Piercy, appointed admiral of 
England. Their firſt exploit was taking a fleet of 
ſeven merchant ſhips richly laden, together with a 
large ſhip of war their convoy: nor was the earl of 
Saliſbury, who ſucceeded Sir Hugh in the govern- 
ment of Calais, leſs aſſiduous by land. But a ſcene 
now began to open in France, which might have 
been attended with great advantages to England, 
had it been properly improved. After the duke of 
Lancaſter had raiſed the ſiege of St. Malo, the 
French made themſelves maſters of the important 
fortreſs of Auray, ſo that nothing remained of. the 
duke of Brittany's dominions, except Breſt, which 
wasin the hands of the Engliſh, and commanded 
by Sir Thomas Knolles. But the king of France 
could not think himſelf fafe while the Engliſh were 
in poſlefiion of that important place, which afforded 
them a ready acceſs to the very heart of his do- 
minions. He therefore gave orders for inveſting 
the town by land, while the Caſtilian fleet blocked 
it up by ſea. But the king of Caſtile dying about 
this time, the French were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege, and Charles, exaſperated at this diſappoint- 
ment, ſummoned the duke of Brittany to appear 
before his court at Paris. The peers being aſſem- 
bled, and the king ſeated on his throne, the duke 
was formally ſummoned; not appearing, the advo- 
cate general accuſed him of bearing arms againſt 
the ſtate, of his being a declared enemy to his ſo- 
vereign, and of his taking refuge in England. 
Having endeavoured to ſupport this charge, he 
propoſed, that the duke of Brittany ſhould be de- 
clared a rebel, attainted, and convicted of felony, 
and that his duchy ſhould be confiſcated and re- 
united to the crown. The propoſal, though 
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juſt as the admirals, Sir Hugh C 


| the ſpirit of his own ſubjects. 


Gueſclin, to ſucceed the duke of Bourbon in com- 


ſtrongly oppoſed, was at laſt carried by a man, 


agreeable to the king's wiſhes. The ſe 3 


nt 5 
obtained, Charles ſent the duke of — being perform 
the mareſchal de Sancerre, at the head of 2 — With ttendir 
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army, to ſeize all the places of importance, N 
moment was to be loſt; and the duke "Wes 
tained aſſurances of being ſupported by Enel N 
was once more prevailed upon to throw kink 
into the arms of his ſubjects. This happeng 
a a | alverly, and $ 
Thomas Piercy, were returning from a ſuccekfy 
cruiſe againſt the French and Spaniards, — 
landed in Brittany, they heard the diſcontent — 
preſſed by the people againſt the French, and k 
ardour of their wiſhes for the reſtoration of ther 
duke. On their return they confirmed the a 
counts government had before received; y | 
which the duke immediately embarked on boud 
the Engliſh fleet for his own dominions, where , 
was received with the moſt ſincere demonſtration 
of joy. Three great towns, Dinant, Rennes, wy 
Vannes, declared for him; the nobility flocked i 
him from all quarters, and his army every hour h. 
creaſed by a number of deſerters from the Freng 
ſervice, This ſucceſs induced the court of England 
to ſupport him with a conſiderable army. A yo 
ſtrong fleet was fitted out under the command d 
Sir Hugli Calverly, and. Sir Thomas Piercy, « 
board of which a great number of the bef hut 
forces in England, commanded by Sir John Ci. 
verly, were embarked, But the fleet had ſcarceh 
put to ſea, before they were overtaken by a furiu 
ſtorm, in which thirty-five tranſports, together wit 
Sir John Arundel's ſhip, were loſt, and above! 
thouſand men, with their general periſhed. Thi 
misfortune might have proved fatal to the duke d 
Brittany, had he not been effectually ſupported by 
The duke of Bour. 
bon found it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent; he ws 
obliged to retreat, and the king of France, ſenlile 
that he had been too haſty in his meaſures, ſent di 


mand: but even that great general could perfom 
no effectual ſervice, except ſcouring the county, 
and reinforcing the garriſon of St. Malo, Whik 
the conſtable continued at the latter, Sir Hugh 
Calverly with part of his fleet entered the mouth 
the harbour, which being narrow, his rear was 2. 
tacked by a ſquadron of French and Spaniſh ſhips 
Sir Hugh inſtantly ſtood out to ſea, juſt at a tim 
when the garriſori was reduced to the laſt & 
tremity, defeated their ſquadron, and brought l 
ſhips ſafe into the harbour of St. Malo. Ti 
exploit gave the conſtable a high opinion of Englil 
courage, and being a native of Brittany, the Frend 
court imagined that he did not act with his uſu 
vigour againſt the duke. In the mean time a pelt 


tion 
lence made dreadful havock in the north of Eng Lime, 
land, and the Scots taking advantage of this cr eng 
lamity, made a furious irruption into that count! ve lib 
where they met with little reſiſtance, both the tends 
country and principal towns being almoſt depot, e ſp 
hated ; which gave the invaders an opportunit) roup 
committing the moſt ſhocking barbarities on lk, ] 
defenceleſs inhabitants. eaſec 
Great preparations were now made, 4. P. 11, ll all 
and events of the greateſt conſequences © alt n 
expected from the aſſiſtance of the duke of Britta alan 
The command of the army was conferred on per 
duke of Buckingham, who having landed at Cala chi; 
marched from thence into Brittany, without hav ck $ 
met with any oppoſition. Butin the interval the bus daci 
of France was carried off in the flower of hi, 150 Janne 
and his fon, Charles VI. who ſucceeded him, ws the 
a minor, a treaty of accommodation was conc| | ath 
between France and the duke of Brittany * ; Il by 
upon the earlof Buckingham returned to Engl 'D. 
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formed againſt France; yet the great expences 
ending ſeveral fruitleſs expeditions, had reduced 
Engliſh treaſury to ſo low an ebb, that in order 
gr neceſſary ſupphes, a new and extraordinary 
oll tax was impoſed by parliament, of three groats 
b on every perſon in the realm, above the age of 
len, to be levied in each town by collectors ap- 
vinted for that purpoſe: and it was decreed, that 
raiſing the tax, the wealthy ſhould aſſiſt the poor, 
cording to the value of their eſtates. 
This impoſition, added to the preſumptuous be- 
viour of the tax-gatherers, occalioned one of the 
noſt ſingular inſurrections recorded in the annals 
hiſtory. The people had already acquired, by an 
1miſſion into the legiſlature, a degree of indepen- 
tence, and given ſeveral indications of their deſire 
o break thoſe chains, whereby they had long been 
led, under a haughty nobility. Enthuſiaſm alſo 
ſited to ſtrengthen this deſire, and to make the 
ommonalty acquainted with their own importance. 
ohn Ball, a turbulent but popular preacher, viſited 
arious parts of the Kingdom, and every where en- 
ouraged his levelling notions of equal right to all 
he goods of nature; and the tyranny of artilicial 
Qinctions, introduced by a few powerful rulers, 
order to aggrandize themſelves, and degrade the 
ore conſiderable part of the ſpecies. Iheſe tenets 
Wore received and embraced by the populace, with 
lic greateſt avidity, and Kindled in their minds thoſe 
ingerous (parks of ambition, which ſoon after 
urſt out into an open flame, and ended, which muſt 
rer be-the reſult, in the deſtruction of their ſe— 
ucing leaders. The methods fixed upon to col- 
ct the tax, in their tendency, promoted the confu- 
on in the nation, which ſprung from the inflamed 
aſſions of a lawleſs multitude. The king farmed 
he tax to a ſet of rapacious collectors, who extorted 
he money with the utmoſt rigour, and thereby ir- 
Itated the minds of the people to a higher degree. 
he inſurrection began in Eſſex, where- a report 
as propagated, that the peaſants were doomed to 
Weltruction, their houfes to the flames, and their 
ums to plunder. While they were alarmed with 
1s rumour, one of the perſons employed in col- 
ting the tax, had entered into a diſpute with one 
Valter of Deptford in Kent, a tyler, known after- 
ards by the name of Wat Tyler, who refuſed to 
ay for his daughter, on account-of her not being 
et of the age aſſigned by the ſtatute. The brutal 
Iicer infiſted/ on her being a full grown woman; 
ad had the inſolence to proceed to acts of inde- 
ncy, in order to diſcover, as he obſerved, the 
gus of her puberty ; at which the father being juſtly 
praged, was provoked to-ſuch a degree, that he 
nocked out his brains with a tyling hammer, This 
on was applauded by the by-ſtanders, who ex- 
Emeqd, that it was high time for the people to be 
Fvenged on their tyrants, and to defend their na- 
ie liberty. Encouraged by the example of their 
ends in Eſſex, they inſtantly flevs to arms, and 
e ſpirit of rebellion ſpread like a contagion, 
rg the counties of Suſſex, Hertford, and Sut- 
* N Cambridge, and Lincoln. It in- 
I 2 N and the populace had thrown 
1 — pe » their governors before they had the 
s hs w_ danger. Not only diſcontented 
3 3 all the debauched profligates, and 
__ „ ains in theſe counties, took the field 
n mg 2 and being headed by Wat Tyler, 
"ragged ob Carter, and Tom Millar, the moſt 
"rhe their aſſociates, they committed all 
3 both in the perſons and property 
ach Al + Vz Pulling down their houſes, putting to 
dd bury; e juſtices and practitioners of the law, 
mg all court-rolls and records. 
D. 1383, When the ſeveral parties from dif- 
5 = terent counties were collected toge- 


0, 19 amounted to one hundred thouſand men, 
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who on the twelfth of June, aſſembled at Black- 
heath, the place appointed for a general rendezvous. 
Ball, a principal incendiary, was remarkably aſſi- 
duous in ſtirring up his hearers to madneſs and 
fury; and in conſequence of the harangues of this 
turbulent prieſt, which were well adapted to the 
underſtandings of his audience, houſes were de- 
moliſhed, churches plundered, goals broke open, 
and every diſorder committed, that can be expected 
to proceed from an exaſperated, lawleſs multitude. 
As ſoon as the whole body was formed, they choſe 
Wat Tyler their general. "The duke of Lancaſter was 
at this time on the borders of Scotland; the regular 
troops in the kingdom were very inconſiderable; ſo 
that the government was thrown into the utmoſt 
contuſion, as having every thing to fear from this law- 
leſs rabble. The princeſs dowager of Wales, return- 
ing from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and paſling 
through the midſt of them, they not only inſulted 
her attendants, but ſome of the moſt audacious 
among them kiſſed her, in order to ſhew their pur- 
poſe of levelling all mankind; however they allowed 
the King's mother to continue her journey without 
attempting any farther injury. A council was now 
called in the Tower, and it was agreed, that a 
meſſage ſhould be ſent from the king, to demand 
the reaſon of ſuch a tumultuous meeting. The 
meſlengers were informed by tHe inſurgents, that 
they had afſembled in that manner to ſettle the 
aflairs of the nation; and if his majeſty was deſirous 
of being more particularly informed, he muſt repair 
in perſon to their camp. Richard was adviſed to 
comply with their requeſt, With this view the 
king ſailed down the river in his barge; but on his 
approaching the ſhore, ſuch ſymptoms of tumult 
and inſolence appeared, that Simon Sudbury, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the chancellor, and Sir Ro- 
bert Hales, grand prior of the knights hoſpitallers, 
treaſurer of England, hurried him back to the 
Tower. The rebels, thus diſappointed, called 
aloud, Treaſon! Treaſon! Then proceeding to 
Southwark, they plundered ſeveral houſes, and 
murdered ſome Flemiſh merchants. They ſtruck 
off the head of every lawyer who unfortunately fell 
into their hands: even eccleſiaſtics, who belonged 
to ſpiritual courts, ſharcd the ſame fate; it being 
one of Ball's maxims, that while there was any law 
no liberty could exiſt. However, amidit all their 
acts of violence, they affected to preſerve an ap- 
pearance of loyalty to Richard's perſon. They 
even took an oath for that purpoſe ; but it con- 
tained an expreſs clauſe for excluding from the 
throne every perſon whoſe name was John, becauſe 
the duke of Lancaſter, whom they hated, was of 
that name. Nevertheleſs, that they might not in- 
jure their plauſible pretences for riſing, they paid 
ready money tor every thing they received, and by 
that means rendered themſelves to very agreeable 
to the. common people in and about London, that 
on their approach, the magiſtrates thought it pru- 
dent to open the gate of the bridge, and give them 
free admiſſion into the city, in order to prevent the 
ravages and murder they had begun in Southwark, 
being joined by the priſoners conlined in the King's 
Bench and Marſhalica. Being thus maſters of the 
city, they were joined by the populace; and going 
to the Savoy, the ſtately palace of the duke of Lan- 
caſter, they burnt that ſuperb ſtructure, with all the 
jewels, plate, and rich furniture. One of the rioters 
being detected in endeavouring to conceal a piece 
of plate for his own uſe, Was ſeized by ſome of his 
companions, and thrown immediately into the 
flames, boaſting, that they were not come asthieves, 
to enrich themſelves by plunder, but to redreſs the 
grievances of the nation, and reſtore a perfect 
equality among the people; this alfected appearance 
of diſintereſtedneſs, it muſt be confeſſed, has raiſed 
them above the level of the miſcreants in 1780, 
3 E. | and 
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and at that time increaſed their credit with the 
middling and lower claſſes of citizens: yet their ex- 
ecrable deſigns bordered upon folly in the extreme; 
and the liquor of which they drank very 1 
in the houſes they plundered, carried their madnels, 
thus inflamed, to a ſufficient height for executing 
any deteſtable projet. From the Savoy they turned 
back to the Temple, where they burned all the re- 


_ cords, books, and papers, they could find, and laid 


the whole ſtructure in aſhes. The magnificent 
priory of St. John, Clerkenwell, ſhared the ſame fate. 
After having performed theſe exploits, they divided 
themſelves into three bodies ; one under theirleader 
Jack Straw, marched to Heighberry, about two 
miles north of London, and reduced to aſhes a ſpa- 
cious edifice belonging to the knights of St. John. 
A ſecond body which conſiſted chiefly of the people 
of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, proceeded to Mile-end 
Green; and a third diviſion, with Wat Tyler at 
their head, poſted themſelves in St. Catharine's, and 
about the Tower. 

The Eſſex men, who had taken up their quarters 
at Mile-end, and who appeared the moſt reaſonable, 
ſent a meſſage to the king, with whom he was ad- 
viſed to treat in perſon. At the ſame time their 
companions on Tower-hill intercepted the pro- 
viſions intended for his majeſty, and loudly de- 
manded the heads of the chancellor and the trea- 
ſurer. Though the archers and men at arms in the 
Tower were able to defend it againſt ſuch an un- 
diſciplined and ill armed mob, they were ſo intimi- 
dated, that they could not even manage their arms; 
and Richard being afraid of exaſperating the rebels, 
by refuſing to grant them a conference, agreeable 
to their requeſt, found means to repair to Mile-end, 
notwithſtanding all the vigilance of Tyler. When 
arrived among the ſeditious riotors, the king ac- 
coſted them with great affability; told them he was 
their king, and came to redreſs all their grievances. 
In anſwer to this demand, they required to be freed 
from bondage, and particularly that of villainage, 
and that they, their heirs, and lands, ſhould for ever 
remain free; they requeſted likewiſe freedom of 
commerce in market towns, without toll or impoſt; 
and a general pardon for all offences. Theſe re- 
queſts were immediately complied with. Charters 
being drawn up, were delivered to them, ſealed and 
executed the next morning; which condeſcenſion 
on the ſide of the king had ſo good an effect on the 
Efſex-men, that they immediately returned to their 
ſeveral homes. In the mean time Tyler, at the 
head of his Kentiſh-men, demanded entrance into 
the Tower of London. Within this fortreſs were 
twelve hundred of the beſt troops in the kingdom, 
but the fear of famine; added to the terror of the 
princeſs, prevailed on the king to grant the rebels 
admiſſion, and the gates of the Tower were thrown 
open. Their behaviour now was truly inhuman. 
They dragged Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, out of the fortreſs, and beheaded him with 
all the circumſtances of ſavage barbarity. The 
lord treaſurer, Sir Robert Hales, with Legg, the 
Flemiſh farmer of the land-tax, ſuffered the ſame 
fate. A franciſcan friar was put to death; and 
they made a merit of 8 the ladies to re- 
main without being violated. Fifteen other per- 
ſons were maſſacred in cool blood; one of whom 
was the friar, becauſe he had beenintimate with the 
duke of Lancaſter. Even the King's mother was 
treated with the greateſt indignities. Succeſs and 
ſhedding blood, inſtead of ſatiating, increaſed the 
{anguinary diſpoſition of theſe brutiſh inſurgents, 
Every perſon of note was ſacrificed as a victim to 
their lawleſs barbarity. Lyons, a famous merchant, 
was murdered, and thirty Flemings, who had been 
dragged from the churches in and about London, 
had their heads ſtruck off in the open ſtreets. 

At length Tyler, who now ſeemed to thirſt for 
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this delay aroſe from his deſire of 3 


ſtood. The kin 


what danger he expoſed his maſter, he 
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t ſaw their error, in admitting without reſiſtance (6 


had joincd their ſovereign with a large body of ut 


* 

blood, entertained thou ghts of murdering the k 
with all his nobility, and laying the city of Long 
in aſhes. It appears that he only waited ** i 
forcements from Hertfordſhire, and the * 
counties, in order to execute this inhuman 2 
tion; for hen the king ſent to acquaint the nit 
of the terms he had granted the Eſſex. men, ang the 
they might enjoy the ſame advantages, the miſcrey 
Tyler inſolently replied, that he would embre 
peace if he liked the conditions. Nay, ſo obſi 
nately did they perſiſt in their ſeditious proce 
ings, that they not only rejected three different 
forms of charters, but openly avowed their reſoly. 
tion of not making a peace, without all laws Were 
extinguiſhed, and they had the liberty of putting 
lawyers to death. The citizens now too plan! 


a lawleſs multitude into the city. Walworth, de 
mayor, and Philpot, one of the aldermen, promi 
to ſupport the king againſt the rebels, providy 
means could be found to amuſe them ſome tins 
with propoſals for an accommodation. Rich 
therefore ſent Sir John Newton to Tyler, requiring 
him to meet the king, in order to conſider his d 
jections to the charters. Having delivered hisne 
ſage, the knight deſired Wat to make haſte, th 
king being then waiting for him in Smithfield, x: 
tended by the lord mayor and other officers of Lig 
don. Tyler replied, he would come when k 
thought proper, and, probably now .ſomeuly 
alarmed, he moved toward Smithfield, at the hex 
of the inſurgents, with a very flow pace. Newt 
begged he would quicken his march. „M 
what haſte you pleaſe,” replied the inſolent leads, 
„ ſhall take my own time.” The true reaſon d 


conference till the arrival of his expected reinforce 
ment. But by this time the magiſtrates of Lond 


armed citizens; and Sir Robert Knolles had enter 
the city at the head of a thouſand veterans to a 
occaſion ſhould require. When Wat Tyler cane 
into Smithfield, Sir John Newton told him, that bot 
duty and decency required he ſhould be uncover 
in the preſence of his ſovereign; but the traitor vs 
ſo highly offended, that he aimed a ſtroke 2 lun 
with his dagger. Exaſperated at this inſolent i 
tempt upon his life, Newton would probably lat 
diſpatched the ruffian, had not the king interpol 
and ſuddenly advancing, enquired of him whathel 
to requeſt? Tyler made ſuch extravagant dem 
and delivered himſelf in ſo incoherent a mam 
that the king could make no reply. He dem 
that all antient laws ſhould be aboliſhed; thats 
bondmen ſhould be free; that all warrens, pa 
and chaſes ſhould be laid open; and that evayF 
ſon ſhould have free liberty to fiſh, fowl, and Wh 
in every part of the kingdom. He added i 
other particulars relative to his levelling plan, 
in ſo confuſed a manner that they were not u, 
not being able to com y 
the meaning of what this illiterate fellow 
vanced, kept ſilence. This the demagogy & 
ſidered as a contemptuous refuſal. He 10 
covered a gloomy ominous countenance, i 
peared in all the diſorder which actuates 2 1 
mind, when on the point of plunging deep 1 
wickedneſs. The dagger ſhook as he graſp 
he ſhifted it from one N 2 l other 4 5 
veyed the royal perſon wit the ſympto 
refolute — — making a place where the 
might be mortal. At laſt he raiſed the agg | 
ſeized the reins of Richard's horſe. M 11 
who had with difficulty curbed his reſcntn. | 
thirto, was now ſo exaſperated at the rr” 8 
this audacious rebel, that, without connec 
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i ſtunned him, when Philpot laid him dead 
inn his dagger, under the horſe's belly. Upon 
dis the rebels, giving a dreadful ſhout, cried 
« Our captain is dead! revenge! revenge!“ 
 . amediately bent their bows, But Richard 
evented the conſequences that might have been 
wetted, by a conduct which ſhewed great bold- 
e and prudence in a young prince not quite 
venteen years of age. Inſtead of flying from, 
with admirable preſence of mind advanced 
wards the rebels, calling out to them in a reſo- 
ts tone, What: will you kill your king ? 
ire yourſelves no concern for the loſs of your 
Ader. Follow me. I will be your captain, and 
l grant all your defires.” The rebels, over- 
ed by his preſence, and not leſs by his magna- 
ity, implicitly followed him; and to prevent 
y diforder that might have ariſen from their 
tering the city, he led them into the fields near 
ington, where he was immediately joined by Sir 
obert Knolles, and ſome thouſands of Londoners. 
e rebels were now ſo much diſcouraged at the 
cht of theſe troops, that, on the king's repeating 
offer of granting them the ſame charter he had 
ore given to the people of Eſſex, they threw 
wn their arms, l ee the royal mercy. 
Robert propoſed puniſhing the * with 
ſtant death on the ſpot; but the king granted 
m 2 free pardon, and diſmiſſed them all with 
fame charters their comrades had received. 
t at the ſame time he iſſued a proclamation, for- 
iding the citizens to hold correſpondence with 
rebels, or to admit any of them within the 
Wertics and walls of London. 
Nevertheleſs, the death of Wat Tyler, and diſ- 


ly the flames of rebellion. The inſurgents of 
tfordſhire, Suffolk, and Norfolk, ſtill continued 
ir outrages; but the latter of theſe were attacked 
| routed by the biſhop of Norwich, and a great 
nber of them flain in the purſuit. John Lit- 
Wer, or the dyer, who headed them, and his 
acipal accomplices, being taken, were hanged 
traitors, and the quiet of the county was ſoon 
eſtabliſhed. After this ſucceſs, the prelate 
ched into the counties of Cambridge and 
ntingdon, where he reduced all the mutinous 
Pants to their duty; and entering Suffolk, 
ted all the mal-contents in that diſtrict, who 
| committed terrible ravages. However, not- 
ſtanding the ill ſucceſs of other inſurgents, 
le of Efſex ſent deputies to the king, to procure 
onfirmation of their charter. But Richard's 
ation was now changed; for the nobility and 
try, finding themſelves to be the principal 
ks aimed at, had flocked to London with all 


b forty thouſand men. He therefore iſſued a 
lamation, requiring all tenants to perform their 
ultomed ſervices; and then marched in perſon 
alt the rebels of Eſſex, who, having been de- 
ed in two battles, ſued for mercy. Theſe in- 
tions being in a t meaſure ſuppreſſed, the 
ers of enfranchiſement and pardon were re- 
ea; the peaſants were reduced to the ſame low 
"un as before, and commiſſions were iſſued 
yg the ringleaders; among whom John Ball, 
manic prieſt, and Jack Straw, with many of 

' Xcomplices, being convicted of high treaſon, 
1 the puniſhment due to their crimes. From 
x * che people of this age may learn the 
= © eſtimation of their precious conſtitution 
93 government, and not haſtily to engage 
— popular inſurrections, which generally, 
Ways, end in their own deſtruction; for 
* infurrections, where they have no perſons 
= and diſtinction at their head, who have 
ad influence to govern them, and to 
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on of his followers, did not extinguiſh en- 


ir retainers, and Richard had taken the field 
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awaken their attention to the voice of reaſon, pru- 
dence, and humanity, degenerate into licentious 
mobs. The moſt daring, vicious, and abandoned, 

et the lead; cruelty and rapine become wanton 
ports; all the laws of right, reaſon, nature, and 
juſtice, are trampled under foot; and with what- 
ever laudable views they may have been firſt 
actuated, every valuable purpoſe is ſure to be de- 
feated; and the more upright in their intentions, 
will ſuffer equal puniſhment with thoſe knaves and 
fools who have deluded them. It is ſaid, that 
beſides thoſe inſurgents who fell with their arms in 
their hands, above fifteen hundred were put to 
death by the common hangman. Judge Treſilian 
was commiſſioned to take a circuit through the 
ſeveral counties, and try the guilty, the number 
of whom being great, he had an opportunity of 
indulging his naturally cruel temper by puniſhing 
the unfortunate, miſguided wretches, to whom he 
ſhewed no mercy: During theſe tranſactions, 
Richard proceeded to diſtinguiſh the magiſtracy of 
London, who had ſo well deſerved his favour. 
Walworth, lord-mayor, Philpot, and four other al- 
dermen, were knighted; and the mayor had one 
hundred pounds a year, ſettled upon himſelf and 
his heirs. Shortly after theſe diſturbances, a treaty 
of marriage was concluded between the king, and 
Anne, ſiſter of Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia. The 
princeſs arrived in England a few days before Chriſt- 
mas, and the nuptials were ſolemnized after the holi- 
days. She was crowned at Weſtminſter with great 
pomp,and tournaments were held upon that occaſion, 

At this period, the ſtate of public a Diab 
affairs was no leſs unſettled on the 24 ning 


continent than in England; and ſeveral events 
| happened, which threatened to involve all Europe 


in confuſion. Conferences had been opened be- 
tween England and France, but they were ſuſ- 
pended by an eccleſiaſtical diſpute that divided all 
Chriſtendom. On the death of Gregory X. the 
inhabitants of Rome inſiſted his ſucceſſor ſhould 
reſide in that city. This reſolution was ſignified 
to the college of cardinals, moſt of whom were 
natives of France; and theſe, in a formal inſtru- 
ment, proteſted againſt the validity of the election, 
ſhould any violence be offered to the conclave. 
On the day of election, the Romans became fo 
reſolute, that the cardinals were awed into ſub- 
miſſion to their will ; and the archbiſhop of Bart 
being choſen, aſſumed the title of Urban VI. but 
the French cardinals retiriag to Naples, diſclaimed 
this election as extorted, and proceeded to a new 
choice, which fell upon the cardinal of Geneva, 
who took the name of Clement VII. Urban, 
dreading the reſentment of ſo powerful a nation as 
France, and deſirous of ingratiating himſelf with 
the potentates of Europe, created twenty-nine car- 
dinals in one day, among whom was Philip of 
Alencon, a prince of the blood of France. On 
the other hand, Clement preached up a cruſade 
againſt Richard and his ſubjects; while Urban not 
only fulminated his excommunications againſt all 
the adherents of Clement, but alſo ſent over 2 
commiſſion to Henry Spencer, biſhop of Norwich, 
nominating him leader of a cruſade againſt the 
anti-pope, his rival. With this commuſſion the 
pope ſent him plenary powers, as his legate, to 

nt the ſame indulgences to all who engaged in 
this expedition, as to thole who carried arms 
againſt the infidels. The publication of this cru- 
fade in England, anſwered the moſt ſanguine wiſhes 
of the pontiff, The nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
almoſt all ranks of people, engaged in it with the 
ſame ardour and alacrity, as if they had been going 
to fight againſt an enemy that threatened to put a 

riod to the Chriſtian name. al ranks of both 
exes contributed largely towards the expence, even 


before the biſhop was empowered by, the king to 
but 
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put the pope's ſcheme in execution. However, it 
Vas at length reſolved, by a parliamentary decree, 
that the biſhop of Norwich ſhould tranſport his 
troops to Calais and join the Flemings; upon 
which the biſhop began to afſemble his forces, and 
was joined by a great number of volunteers, who 
embarked in the expedition from religious motives. 
AK 5d With theſe he paſſed over to 

m : Calais, where he landed on the 
fourth of May, and ſoon found himſelf at the 
head of fifty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe. His firſt attempt was upon Gravelines, 
which he carried by aſſault. The inhabitants of 
Dunkirk, intimidated by this exploit, opened their 
gates to the victor. Caſſel, Furnes, Oſtend, and 
all the towns on the ſea coaſt, followed the example 
of Dunkirk. Alarmed at this progreſs of the 
biſhop, the count of Flanders, who was in the 
French intereſt, prepared to give him battle. 
Norwich, depending on the enthuflaſtic diſpoſition 
of his followers, marched to meet the enemy, and 
a bloody battle enſned, in which the count was 
totally defeated, and ſeveral cities afterwards ſur- 
rendered to the Engliſh. The king of France, at 
the head of one hundred thouſand men, now ad- 
vanced to check the progreſs of the cruſaders; 
and the biſhop's forces, by the continual arrival of 
freſh ſupplies from England, being increaſed to 
ninety thouſand, he determined to 1 a battle 
with the French. But many of his volunteers and 
recruits were the very dregs of the people, at once 
ignorant of diſcipline, and impatient of command. 
Beſides, ſome mutineers in his army inſiſted, before 
they marched into France, on his attempting the 
reduction of Ypres, where they expected to acquire 
an immenſe booty. It was in vain to oppoſe their 
obſtinate determination ; and the biſhop, contrary 
to his own judgment, was under a neceſſity of in- 
veſting that place. The approaches were carried 
on with great intrepidity ; yet the Engliſh were re- 
pulſed in ſeveral furious aflaults, by which means 
they were ſo exaſperated, particularly the dregs of 
the people, that they rejected all military reſtraint, 
ravaged the adjacent country, and deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that the biſhop, finding it impracticable 
to execute his deſign, retired to Dunkirk, leaving 
his artillery and ammunition in the hands of the 
enemy. Sir Hugh Calverly, and Sir Thomas 
Trivet, threw themſelves into Barbourg, which was 
immediately inveſted by the king of France; but 
thoſe gallant officers ſtood two deſperate aſſaults, 
in which the French were repulſed with great 
laughter, and then obtained an honourable capitu- 
lation, by virtue of which they returned to Calais. 
Charles, marching to Gravelines, found the biſhop 
ſo reſolute in his defence, that he propoſed to treat 
for a truce. 

Norwich, diffident of the courage of his cru- 
ſaders, demanded a ceſſation of hoſtilities for a 
certain number of days, at the expiration whereof 
he promiſed to give a definitive anſwer. The terins 
offered were, that he and his army ſhould have a 
free conduct to any place he ſhould name, and 
ſifteen thouſand marks in ready money, provided 


he ſurrendered the town without diſmantling its | 


fortifications. His requeſt being granted, he im- 
mediately diſpatched a meſſenger to England, 
preſſing, in the moſt earneſt manner, a ſufficient 
reinforcement of men and neceflary ſupplies. 


his father's virtues, by plunging into all exceſs of 
riot and debauchery. He was hkewiſe ſurrounded 
with pernicious ſycophants, who inflamed inſtead 
of checking the tendency of his headſtrong paſſions, 
which knew no reſtraint. 
counſellor to adviſe, remonſtrate, or make him 
ſenſible of the errors of his conduct. Riot and 
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He had not one faithful 


| embark, and Norwich was obliged to accept of th 


| tion's concerns in Scotland. The biſhop of I 


| with money at an exorbitant intereſt, and by gr 


| refuſed compliance, without certain 
Richard had by this time greatly degenerated from - | 


applied to the regency of Charles VI. fr ae 


debauch ſurrounded his table, and made up the 


morning and evening of his days. 8 


he formed of his friends, was regulated Pact 
meaſure of their adulations; he conſider e 


prerogatives of royalty valuable only i & the 

niſhing out the gratifications of — u fp port: 
nificence, When he received the biſhop! 5 to ft 
his brain being heated with wine, he alles ſhoul 
his horſe, and poſted alone from Davent kn kinge 
Northamptonſhire to London, breathing def meh, 
tion to France, and threatening to. take in — 3 

mad 


the ſevereſt vengeance. In his cooler 
however, he ſent for the duke of Lanc 
appointed him to take the command of an 

deſtined to relieve Gravelines. But throy Wl 
intemperance of the king, and the tardindk g 
Lancaſter, the truce expired before they cou 
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terms offered him by Charles. Accordingly he x 
tired to Calais, from whence he embarked th 
wretched remains of his army for England, Frag 
this example of Richard's weak conduct, ſome ia 
may be formed of his capacity for government 
and of the cauſe of thoſe diſorders which now 


. D | il 
ſullied the glory of England. The few prot . 
perſons who ſaw and bewailed them, were lev — 


by the humour of the times; and calamity och, 


: | em 
as in theſe days, was the alone phyſician that co oor 
cure the madneſs of its authors. Extortion 20 res 


rapacity, heats and diviſions, reigned in the city d 
London, and all received encouragement from th 
venality of the court. 

The duke of Lancaſter was far from apyrovin 
of the expedition of the biſhop of Norwich; bt 
unfortunately, his own private affairs kept hin 
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from acting the part dictated by his better judx lp 
ment. He ſaw his nephew ſurrounded by tend king 
abandoned of mankind, who conſidered him s rliame 


their property; yet he could not diſoblige them 
fear of hurting his own intereſt. He there 
choſe to reſide at a diſtance from court, cſtecminy 
a private retirement the true poſt of honour, ad 
atlected to apply himſelf in taking care of then 
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don alſo reſigned the great ſeal, which was delivad 
to the ſon of a rich merchant, who ſupplicd thekny 
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ntry, 


tify ing his tollies, ſerved his own uſurious purpots 
at the expence of his country's good. The kin! 


by ſquandering his revenue on paraſites and pi offer 
ſures; and the queen, by profulion to her nt ds; *t] 
countrymen, had exhauſted their finances. Ti flowe1 
neceſlities, therefore, together with the fituabi order t 
of public affairs, requiring the interpoſition di altile, 
parliament, one was aſſembled at Weſtminker ® rance 
the firſt of November; and, in conſidcrationdfts y met 
exigencies of the ſtate, they granted a conſider > vie) 
ſublidy, notwithſtanding their diſapprobatin any, 
the king's proceedings. ormed 
The Scots having for ſome time , P. 1h Iſh, 
paſt infeſted the northern counties, rance, 
and intelligence being received, that, in © Y Wi 
junction with the French, they intended to 'e Ove 
England both by ſea and land, it was reſohel led by 
— to raiſe a conſiderable army, 10, and ; 
grant a ſufficient ſubſidy for the defence of Iity of 
kingdom. In the mean time, Charles prev” the En 
king of Scotland to collect his forces, and d al alarr 
mence hoſtilities in the north; but that FF; as, Cc 
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the landing of the French in the ſouth" F 
of England. But Robert, now king of ocore 


of cavalry, on which they ſent John de os 
admiral of France, with fifteen hundred ®®., 
arms, to ſupport the Scots in their incurſions I 
the Engliſh. 

Richard, reſolving to march againſt 
perſon, appointed a rendezyous of 
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ucaſtle upon Tyne, where a great number of 


| mbled to ſhare the glory of the king's 
—— At the ſame tine { fleet ot tranſ- 
rts attended the motions of the army, in order 
4" ly it with proviſions, in caſe ſubſiſtence 
1 115 in Scotland. He now entered that 
kingdom by Berwick, at the head of ſixty thouſand 
n while the Scots, as uſual, abandoned their 
Country to be plundered ; and the French com- 
— expreſſing his ſurprize at this conduct, 
* let him know, that their cattle being driven 
ato places of ſecurity, their houſes and goods were 
ok little value, and they could eaſily repair the 
oſſes they ſuſtained in this reſpect, by an incurſion 
ito England. In conformity to this policy, when 
chard entered Scotland on the eaſt, thirty thou- 
and of the Scots, attended by the French, entered 
ngland by the weſt, extending their devaſtations 
ronch Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lanca- 
ire, and returned unmoleſted with an immenſe 
doty. Mean while Richard advanced as far as 
dinburgh, burning and deſtroying all the towns 
nd villages on each ſide of him; but when his 
joſt experienced officers adviſed him to march 
wards the weſtern coaſt, in order to intercept the 
emy in their return, he weakly rejected their 
punſel, His impatience to enjoy his favourite 
exſures, induced him to return with his army to 
noland, having incurred much expence, and not 
rformed any action worthy of notice. Soon after 
> Scots, finding in the kind of war to which 
ey confined themſelves, that a heavy body of 
ench cavalry was of little uſe, they treated their 
ies ſo ill, that they returned home greatly diſ- 
ſted with the eountry and its inhabitants. On 
king's arrival at Weſtminſter he ſummoned a. 
fliament, who granted a large ſubſidy, to enable 
duke of Lancaſter to aſuſt the king of Portugal, 
having promiſed the duke, on that condition, 
recognize his title to the crown of - Caſtile. At 
lame time Richard conferred honours and pre- 
Wncnts on his unworthy creatures and favourites, 
the injury of the deſerving; and the diſpleaſure 
bis people, who on this account hated his 
on, and deſpiſed his government. 
D. 1386, The French had long been jealous 
of the ſway the Engliſh bore iti their 
ntry, and imagined a favourable opportunity 
offered of wreſting the ſea-ports out of their 
ds; the duke of Lancaſter having carried all 
flower of the Engliſh military force into Spain, 
der to proſecute his empty claim to the crown 
altile, Great preparations were therefore made 
ance for an invaſion of England, as the moſt 
y method of ſucceeding in their deſign. With 
* Views, Cliſſon the conſtable was ſent into 
any, where, in conjunction with that duke, 
ormed the ſiege of Breſt, ſtill poſſeſſed by the 
b Another army, under the high-admiral 
ſance, was ſent to block up Cherburg in Nor- 


ck 7; While a third was ordered to keep a watch- 
Nr I pn the garriſon of Calals, and other places 
K & by the Engliſh in Picardy. A prodigious 
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bu my were collected at Sluys. All the 
| + France were engaged 1n this eriterprize, 
* ngliſh were kept for ſome time in per- 
Ne — The French army, when reviewed 
"wap — of eighty thouſand men at arms, 
iu Sp lowers on horſeback, beſides a vaſt 
= ＋ Twelve hundred and eighty- 
. all ſorts were ready at Sluys, to 
s, of is numerous army, and ſeveral warlike 
* now conſtruction, were put on board 
— Europe fixed their attention on this 
n 11 The Engliſh were intimi- 
at hw arly the city of London; the ports 
ilitia TOY put in a poſture of defence; 
= cre ordered to the ſea-coaſt; a fleet 


* 
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put to ſea to watch the motions of the enemy; and 
all the beacons on the coaſt were prepared for 
giving an alarm, whenever they ſhould appear. 
Every prudeut meaſure, which reaſon could ſug- 


geſt, was purſued with the utmoſt alacrity. But 


the fatety of England was to ſpring from othet 
cauſes, independent of human wiſdom, For which 
ſhe has frequently had reaſon gratefully to äc- 
knowledge the goodneſs of preſerving Providence. 
About the latter end of October the French forres 
were embarked, and the fleet ſailed out of harbour 
with a fair wind; but had not left the coaſt more 
than two hours, before a violent ſtorm aroſe, 
which diſperſed to different quarters the whole 
navy: part of which, was driven back to dez! 
part either ſunk in the raging ocean, or were daſhed 
upon the rocks; and ſome of them were taken by 
the Engliſh; Thus, in a few moments, the mighty 
project of many days was rendered abortive. 

It is impoſlible to deſcribe the timidity and 
diſtraction which, at this period, prevailed in the 
Engliſh cabinet; nor ſcarcely to conceive the 
luxury and effeminacy which pervaded the Engliſh 
court, With a view of freeing himſelf from the 
ſubjection in which he was held by his uncles, 
Richard threw himſelf itito the arms of Robert de 
Vere, earl of Oxford, a young nobleman of an 
agreeable figure, but of very diſſolute manners, 
therefore more calculated to corrupt the prince 
tha, to govern the kingdom. This favourite en- 
groſſed the affection oF Richard; and by gaining 
an aſcendancy over him, governed him with abſos+ 
lute authority.” Richard, ſctting no boünds to his 


| partial fondneſs, created him marquis of Dublin, 4 


title before unknown in England. He then made 
him duke of Ireland; and transferred to him for 
life the entire ſovereignty of that iſland. The 
king alſo gave him in marriage his couſin- german, 
the earl of Bedford's daughter; and though that 
lady was of an unexceptionable character, he ſoon 
after permitted him to divorce her, in order tq 
marry a young Bohemian lady, who waited on his 
queen, with whom that nobleman had become 
enamoured. The whole attention of the court was 
turned to this favourite; all favours paſſed through 
his hands; and by his mediation alone, acceſs to 
the king could only be obtained. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, a prelate of worth and ability, was 
ſet aſide, and retired from public bulineſs z while 
the archbiſhop of York, without one amiable qua- 
lity, engroſſed a great ſhare of the king's favours; 
Alexander Nevil, and judge Treſilian, who never 
wanted reaſons to juſtify what he knew would 
pleaſe his maſter; ſtood high in his eſteem. Michael 
de la Pole, the chancellor, lately created earl of 
Suffolk, was another of his favourites. He was 
poſſeſſed of great military talents, and had ſerved 
in the army with applauſe. He had alſo been em- 
ployed in ſeveral embaſſles and treaties of peace, 
in all which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
prudence, judgment, and integrity. Yet the jea- 
louſy of power produced great animoſities between 
the princes of the blood, and the chief nobility on 
the one hand, and between the principal favourite 
and his creatures on the other. The dukes of 
York and Glouceſter repined at their want of in- 
fluence; diſcontent prevailed in the nation; and 
the people inſiſted on an impeachment againſt the 
earl of Suffolk. An impeachment was accordingly 
drawn up againſt Michaelde la Pole, and 7 
undertook to carry it up to the houſe of lords. It 
was, however, thought proper to obſerve the ap- 
pearance of decency at leaſt; and the commons 
{ent a meſſage by the ſpeaker to the king, import- 

ing, that unleſs the chancellor was removed, th 
could not proceed in the diſpatch of public 
buſineſs. Richard, who little expected a motion 
of this nature, received the addreſs with an indig- 
2 F nation 
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nation he could not conceal. He told the ſpeaker | it was ſufficiently evi - 
= ſharply, © That it would better become par- || party was to render pete ws. *emtion of Lb 
liament to attend to the buſineſs for which the be a difficult matter to wrelt the At wah — 
were ſummoned, than to concern themſelves wit hands. Richard, however 4 6 from tha — 
his ſervants;” and leſt his preſence ſhould be con- theſe acts of compulſion at the cloſe biotelt again — 
ſtrued as a ſanction to their proceedings againſt his declaring, that the prerogatives of bi of the kl — 
favourite, he retired to his palace at Eltham in withſtanding his late conceſſion En a0. d hi 
Kent. The parliament ſent a deputation, inviting deemed entire and unimpaired In ad lu k — 
him to return, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to was a confe.'eracy which in th © COnſequene — : 
diſſolve, and leave the kingdom, then in danger of || his depoſition. Mowbray, earl of -= Occafionsy . * 
a French invaſion, without voting any ſupply for || marſhal; Piercy, earl of North ber myth nd 
its defence. The king, finding it impoſſible to Alan, earl of Arundel; 1 crandz Fi 2 | 
divert the parliament from their reſolution, pre- | wick, and Montacute, carl of 1 of We, — 
vailed on the earl of Suffolk to reſign the great cloſely united with cach other 1 * 00 
ſeal, which was delivered to the biſhop of Ely. |] both by friendſhip, and theis mtb Pring al 1 
The biſhop of Durham was removed from the office minion; and being no longer ny nes A. Mon 
of treaſurer, which was conferred on the biſhop of || King's perſonal character — tr 5 — emain 
Hereford, and John de Waltham was made keeper they ſcorned to ſubmit to his e. 2 louce 
of the privy ſeal. But the commons, not ſatisfied ran to the greateſt extremities in f miners af hem | 
with the removal of the chancellor, impeached On the other hand, Richard ſoon — n gainſt 
him in full parliament of having purchaſed lands |] of the contempt into which he had me ſenſi eſtrain 
and tenements of the king under full value; of having his prerogati „ ſh 
8 lied N a g P gat ive thus circumſcribed. * 
7 applied to other uſes a tax granted for the his favourites, who were yet allowed 1 relate 
protection of the ſea- coaſt, which had been ſhame- about his perſon, did not fail to * be ma 
fully neglected to the prejudice of the realm; of || injury that had been offered him: VT " memor 
having purchaſed for himſelf and his heirs a grant reſolved to ſeek the means, both of : — puhop 
of fifty pounds a year out of the cuſtoms of King- || prerogative, and of being revenged on tha SBS folk 
ſton upon Hull, which had been beſtowed upon had invaded his authority. 10 this * Dould 
the king's grandfather; of having, by falſe inſi- |} tempted to procure a fayourable houſe * ws. eſene 
nuations, prevailed on the king to conſirm the ſaid by ſounding ſome of the ſheriffs * way, ry. E 
purchaſe; of having procured from the pope a returning officers, and alſo magiſtrate pr. 3 brew d 
penſion for his ſon ohn upon the hoſpital of St. power in the counties, had a 2 * o ingl 
Antony, to the prejudice of the high maſter; of in elections. But as they had moſt of = * nd det 
having obtained divers charters, and pardons for appointed by his uncles, they we —_ mperio 
* 2 felonies, and other crimes; and deſigns, „ they were averſe to h ith gr 
n particular, a charter of certain franchiſes to the On this ill f can 
caſtle of Dover, to the ſubverſion of the laws and plied to the A N = A. D. 1, xhorti1 
the king's courts of judicature; and finally, of || propoſed to them ſome ——_—_— which they mat __— 
1 r ten 2 —_ which had no ſcruple of —_— agreeable — his ai * af 
f e relief of Ghent, by which JI They declared, that the late Tir s fi 
means that city was loſt, together with part of the atory to the royalt — Ein 
money. Suffolk made ſo poor a defence by way || jeſty SES thoſe — — r wh . i 
of — that the king himſelf, who was adviſed the king to conſent toi were liable oi ch h 
— ent at his trial, could not help ſhaking his capital puniſhment; that thoſe b x whom he vr ns the 
mor and ſaying, © Ab: Michael, Michael, ſee compelled to ſign it, were guilty af high trealn; umn: 
what thou haſt done! Being convicted on clear that the king has a right of diſſolvin r arliament be lore 
evidence, he was committed to the cuſtody of the |] whenever he pleaſes; that while he kat — 
duke of Glouceſter, who, as conſtable of the king- ſits, it muſt firſt proceed upon the kin 5 bulnd aq 
dom, ſent him priſoner to Windſor-caſtle; and all and that, without his conſent, the — imper wal 
his illegal grants and proceedings were annulled. || any of his miniſters and jud es This anſwer ti apes 
Having made this example, Richard expected to ſigned in preſence of the diene of Yorku 7 their 
recover the countenance of his parliament; but he || Dublin, Chicheſter and Bangor, the duke of It ih fo 
was miſtaken ; for they were determined to make a || land, the earl of Suffolk and two other of tf pe duke 
thorough reformation in the management of the || council. It was not long before the determina les, 
ee They ſaw the miniſters grow rich amidſt of this ſecret council reached the ears of the d N 
oft 3 and that there was a neceſſity for || of Glouceſter and his adherents, who reſolves | 7 his 
: abli ung a committee of enquiry and reforma- || prevent the execution of the king's intention — 
_ even noblemen were therefore nominated Having collected their forces, they marched ! erb 
or t « Pn they were furniſhed with full || wards London; and the king on receiving int wa 7061 
powers 17 inſpecting the ſtate of the public reve- || gence of their deſign, haſtened thither, herz 7 
3 e ya the king's acceſſion to the throne; || was received with great ſplendor by Bembre l. 10 5 
ey were ſworn to adminiſter juſtice to every || lord- mayor, who undertook to raiſe fifty thou ped 
perſon in the courſe of this enquiry ; and the ki ; n le ane 
aber aphid nquiry ; and the king |} men for his ſervice. Next day the confede rape 
imſelf took an oath to abide by their determi- || arrived within three miles of London; but ink 1 
nation. Nor was this all; it was ordained _ - Lot 
_—_ q ; ined by the || of entering the city, and proceeding te erm erby 
| "= 2 that whoever ſhould adviſe the king || ties, they wiſely preſerved a ſhew of moderiis we. 5 
Au ny revocation of the powers granted to || profeſſed a deep ſenſe of the calamities conl9 Tray 
_— 1 2 mo though his majeſty did not re- || on civil diſcord ; propoſed ſchemes of accom tte 
0 em, ſhould, for the firſt offence, forfeit his || dation; and by private emiſſaries inflamed ®' vote 
eſtate; and for a repetition of the ſame, ſuffer death || ſentment of the people againſt the king. | - 0 i 
0 a traitor. Theſe powers were confirmed under currently reported, that under pretence of 3] galt ; 
e great ſeal; the committee, conſiſting of cleven || grimage to Canterb Richard intended we- 133 
perſons, was eſtabliſhed; and = — . | kw 
; ied ; and the ſovereign power || the ſea, and deliver up Calais to the 8%, Id wi 
— red to them for a twelvemonth. By this act || France, who, in conſideration of that ce 100, oth 
= the _ Richard, who had now attained the || engaged to ſupply him with an army to ſubd el : 
tl — rſt year of his age, was, in reality, de- || rebellious ſubjects, and eſtabliſh an arbitral, Vern x 
— A 8 _ of ariſtocracy eſtabliſhed; for || vernment upon the ruins of the Engliſh c baden 's 
* e commiſlion was limited to atwelvemonth, tion. This report, which gained much credit During 
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of th, be late deciſion of the Fe gave juſt cauſe of 
would Fence to way lover of his country: The arch- 
r 


then ſhop of Yor, with the neutral lords, endea- 


againg ured to effect an accommodation and Richard 
{eflivn + length conſented to an interview with Glouceſter 
a, Not dad his aſſociates in Weſtminſter-hall. But at the 
ſtill de me appointed for the conference, it was diſcovered 
(uence Mat a body of armed men, under Sir Nicholas 
alioneg gembre, were placed in ambuſh in order to appre- 
am, th nd them: the barons, therefore, refuſed to pro- 
I; Fits ed, till the avenues were examined; in conſe- 
f Wa. wence of which, the conſpirators immediately diſ- 
7, ere erled. The lords then repaired to Weſtminſter- 
prince, ll, and approaching the throne with great ſub- 
to the fon, fell on their knees, in which poſture they 
e by th -mained a conſiderable time, before the king bid 
mptill, ſouceſter riſe. The biſhop of Ely reprimanded 
ters, and hem ſeverely, for preſuming to take up arms 
Poſition, painſt their ſovereign, who, had he not been 
ſenſi trained by his royal clemency, would have 
llen, h ruſhed them to atoms. To this E e of the 


ed; and 
0) remay 
Vate the 
therefor 


relate the lords made no reply, but ſtill retaining 
de marks of humility and ſubmiſſion, preſented a 
nemorial, wherein they demanded that the arch- 
ſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 


veringhh zulſolk, Robert Treſilian, and Nicholas Bembre 
hole wh hould be removed from his majeſty's council and 
nd he 1. reſence for ever, as traitors to their king and coun- 
OM ry. Having delivered this requeſt in writing, they 
elng ba brew down their gauntlets, challenging the accuſed 

of ga o fingle combat. Richard, alarmed at the reſolute 


influence 
them ben 
erſe to by 


nd determined air they now aſſumed, laid afide his 
perious deportment, and anſwered their petition 
ith great affability. He promiſed to redreſs their 
W'icvances, in the enſuing ſeſſions of parliament, 


D. 13; xhorting them, in the mean time, to avoid all 

| uarrels and diflentions. He then diſmiſſed them 
they mat ith aſſurances of paternal eſteem, and as a proof 
"A f is ſincerity, in a few days iſſued a proclamation, 


learing the duke of Glouceſter, the earl of Arundel 


of his nr d Warwick, from the imputation of treaſon, 


ed, «Y lich had been thrown upon them by the five per- 
re lil 5 ns they challenged to combat, and requiring thoſe 
om bem alumniators to anſwer their charge in parliament. 
ch trealt be lords however ſtill kept on their guard, as they 


parliame ad obſerved ſeveral ſuſpicious ſymptoms in the be- 


pun wiour of the king, who, though he had not ſuf- 
I red his favourites to appear at the interview, ſtill 
— my" rotetted them at court, and was wholly governed 
an oo y their advice. Their diffidence ſoon appeared 
f a 0 * ſly founded ; for in a ſhort time they heard, that 
— 0 * . e duke of Ireland had repaired to the Marches of 
— ales, where he was joined by Sir Thomas Moli- 


eux, Sir Ralph Vernon, Sir Ralph Ratcliff, and 
his army daily increaſed. On the firſt report 
theſe proceedings, the confederates ſent the earl 


of the ul 
) reſolved | 


. end . 
$ * Derby, with a conſiderable detachment to ſtop 
m—_—_— © progreſs, and he met him near Radcot-bridge in 
1VINg m pxtordſhire, Th 
er, where e. e duke had not courage enough 
| 5 


ſtand the firſt charge, but fled towards the 


ber e work being broken down, he quitted his 
 confedert A * umour, and ſwimming acroſs the river, 
. dot mn 15 5 the oppoſite bank. Molineaux, diſdain- 
” to erb 2 killed on the ſpot, and the earl of 
ö mode 4 only gained an almoſt bloodleſs victory; 
es con led 10 15 che baggage of the duke, who was ſup- 
of acco letters _ periſhed in the river, found a number 
famed th dec oeh, ans, and commiſſions, by which the 
king. ere a king and his favourites were diſ- 
ence of *1 eafures of i misfortune entirely diſconcerted the 
ended wo * the cabal, and ſtruck them with ſuch 
the ku d with qe that the earl of Suffolk diſappeared, 
at ceſſiob, diguite 2 of eſcaping to France, went over 
to ſubd rer alais, where he was diſcovered, and 
arbitralf 3 wernor! > own brother, and Beauchamp, the 
noliſh co" dndon, t him priſoner to the Tower of 


ch cred" urin 
u $ theſe internal commotions, the French 


— 


war was ſcarcely heard of. Early in the ſpring o 
this year, the earl of Arundel put to ſca, with a 
powerful fleet, at a time when the French had laid 
up their ſhips. In the courſe of his cruiſe, the earl 
happened tò fall in with a very rich fleet of Flemiſh, 
French, and ſome Spaniſh men of war for their 
convoy. The Englith attacked them very bravely, 
and were as bravely received; but the victory at laſt 
declared for the Engliſh, who took the Flemiſh ad- 
miral, with many of the enemy's beſt officers, and 
titty-ſix of their ſhips. Not contented with this 
capture, they purſued the flying enemy for two days 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the number of ſhips taken 
amounited to one hundred and twenty ſix, The earl 
of Nottingham, a very promiſing young nobleman, 
commanded under the admiral, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf pour on this occaſion, The ſhips were 
ſcarcely brought into harbour, when advice arrived 
that Breſt was inveſted by the French. The ad- 
miral therefore immediately put to ſea, obliged the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, demoliſhed two forts, and 
ſupplied the garriſon with a whole year's proviſions: 
The French councils were ſoon after diſconcerted, 
by Cliſſon, the conſtable, being taken priſoner by 
John de Montfort, and as this officer was the very 
ſoul of the propoſed deſcent upon England, that 
enterprize was entirely laid aſide. This ſucceſs, 
though fortunate for the nation, gave uneaſineſs to 
the king and his minions ; for they had no other 
proſpect of freeing themſelves from the reſtraint of 
the council, than that of its incurring national diſ- 
grace, from the miſcarriage of its meaſures. When 
therefore the two earls returned, they were received 
with great applauſe by the whole nation, except the 
king and his favourites, who treated them with 
coldneſs and neglect though Nottingham had 
been the companion of his youth, Richard now re- 
ceived him with indifference, and the commiſſion 
of Arundel was given to the famous Henry Piercy, 
who, though but a young officer, defended the coaſt 
with great bravery. This glaring mark of ill-timed 
partiality fired thoſe brave commanders with reſent» 
ment, agaiuſt the tools of power; and they attached 
themſelves cloſer than ever to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter's party. Indeed Richard's conduct rendered 
both common danger, and common injury, the 
bonds of a ſtrong confederacy againſt him. 
Amidſt theſe ſcenes of anarchy, A. D. 1489; 
the Scots purſued their deſultory war Cp 
with great advantage, but nothing happened worthy 
a place in hiſtory till the beginning of Auguſt, 
when they entered Northumberland with a ſmall 
army, conſiſting of three hundred horſe and two 
thouſand foot, all veterans, commanded by the earls 
of Fife, Murray and Dunbar, the moſt celebrated 
commanders in the Scottiſh army, They ravaged 
the whole country through which they paſſed, and 
advanced as far as Newcaſtle, where lord Piercy, 
ſurnamed Hotſpur, fon to the earl of Northumber- 
land, firſt oppoſed them. But his troops were de- 
feated, and himſelf unhorſed in ſingle combat by the 
younger Douglas, who having ſeized his lance, 


vowed to carry it to Scotland as a trophy of his vice 


tory. Inflamed With rage at his late misfortune, 
Hotſpur vowed Douglas ſhould never carry his 
lance to Scotland in triumph. He accordingly 
collected a body of ſix hundred horſe, and eight 
thouſand foot, and putting himſelf at their head, 
marched in purſuit of the enemy, without .wait- 
ing for a reinforcement of troops that were 
haſtening to i him, under the command of 
the biſhop of Durham, The Scots, elated with 


their late ſucceſs, had undertaken the ſiege of the 


caſtle of Otterborn, and were lying before that 
fortreſs when Piercy, by forced marches, reached 
their camp. Rage had expelled prudence from the 
breaſt of Piercy : he would not delay the engage- 


ment for a moment, though bis troops were rue 55 
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fatigued, and night was approaching when he came 
up with the enemy. He attacked the Scots with 
all the fury of a diſappointed warrior; but the dark- 
neſs rendered it impoſſible to continue the conteſt, 
and they ſeparated without either obtaining the 
victory. The moon riſing at midnight occaſioned 
the battle to be renewed, and at laſt victory de- 
clared for the Scots; Douglas was ſlain, and Pierc 
taken priſoner. The conſternation of the Engli 
was ſo great, that the biſhop of Durham, who was 
advancing with ten thouſand men, inſtead of at- 
tacking the Scots, weakened and fatigued by the 
late battle, diſmiſſed his men, and retired with his 
(am of ofticers to Newcaſtle, leaving the Scots at 
iberty, to return at leiſure, with their priſoners 
and booty, into their own country. 

About this time the duke of Lancaſter returned 
from his expedition, after having obliged the king 
of Caſtile to conclude a treaty with him, he having 
promiſed to pay him ſix hundred thouſand livres, 
with an annual penſion of forty thouſand, or ten 
thouſand pounds of our = gk money, during his 
life, and that of his ducheſs. This treaty was fol- 
lowed by the marriage of Catherine, the duke's 
daughter, with Henry, the eldeſt ſon of the king 
of Caſtile; on which account the duke reſigned his 
pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile, Lancaſter's 
authority ſerved to counterbalance, for a ſhort time, 
that of the duke of Glouceſter, and ſecured the 
power of Richard who treated him with great re- 
ſpe, and ceded to him for life the duchy of Gui- 
enne ; but as the nation loudly remonſtrated againſt 
this ceſſion, it was afterwards, by the duke's con- 
ſent, given up. 

After the engagement at Radcat-bridge, the earl 
of Derby returned to the lords at St. Alban's, and 
they marched immediately at the head of forty 
thouſand men to London, Having encamped in 
Clerkenwell-fields, they ſent for the mayor and 
1 citizens, who waited upon them with the 

eys of the city. By this time Richard had ſhut 
himſelf up in the Tower, where he remained in a 
forlorn condition, abandoned by all, except a few 
of his creatures, who were as much dejected in ad- 
verſity, as they had been elated by proſperity, and 
therefore incapable of — him in the trying 
moments of his preſent diſtreſs. The confederates 
deſiring an audience, he was afraid to refuſe their 
requeſt, and in the interview they expoſtulated with 
his weak condudt ſo ſharply, that the unhappy mo- 
narch could not refrain from tears, This was con- 
ſidered by the lords as an evidence of a heart ſtill 
ſcnſible of honour, eſpecially when the king pro- 
miſed to meet them next day at Weſlminſter, in 
order to concert meaſures to be taken in the enſuing 
parliament, But theſe impreſſions were ſoon re- 
moved, by the inſinuations of his ſycophants, who 
perſuaded him to retract a promiſe, which they al- 
ledged was injurious to his royal dignity : in con- 
ſequence of which Richard refuſed to treat any far- 
ther with the diſcontented nobles. Exaſperated at 
ſuch trifling proceedings, they drew up their forces 
on Tower-hill, and ſent a meſlage to the king, de- 
claring, that if he continued to trifle with them any 
longer, they would advance another prince to the 
throne. Terrified at this menace, he promiſed ſo- 
lemnly to appear next day at Weſtminſter-hall, and 
he punctually fulfilled his appointment. The pro- 
ceedings of parliament were perfectly conſiſtent with 
the declarations of the lords, public juſtice, and the 
cuſtoms of that ages and Richard, fully ſenſible of 
this, complied with every thing they propoſed, He 
gave up his favourites, without diſtinction of ſex 
or quality, who had brought his perſonal character 
into theloweſt contempt. The archbiſhop of York 
had already fled, with the biſhop of Chicheſter, from 
juſtice. Of thoſe that remained were the biſhop of 


— — 


lords Zouch of Haringworth, Burmel, and Bra, 
eresford, 


mont, Sir Albaric de Vere, Sir Baldwin R 
Sir John Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford. 8 


Lovel, with ſeveral ladies of quality, who w . 


court, Some of theſe were impri 


for their appearance, to anſwer the 


Lincoln, Richard Matford, and Nicholas 1,; 


were committed to priſon, that they might k. 


* 


the peers, in the courſe of parliament, independent 
claim was confirmed under the ſanction of pur 


exhibited their charge againſt the archbiſhop of 
York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suſſolk, vt 
Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Bembre, in 
thirty-nine articles, containing accuſations of tres 
ſon and miſdemeanors of various kinds and degres, 
The accuſed were ſummoned in the chamber d 
parliament, and at the great gate of the palace 
and on their non-appearance, the appellants moved 
that the default might be recorded, and the lon 
proceeded to judgment. Fully fatisficd concerning 
the truth of the charges, the king, with the lord 
temporal, pronounced the accuſed guilty of big) 
treaſon. Their eſtates were forfeited, the ard 
biſhop's temporalities were ſeized, but the othe 
were condemned to be hanged and drawn, as ti 
tors. Judge Treſilian, being betrayed by his cut 
ſervants, was taken in a mean diſguiſe, and brougit 
before the parliament, who ordered their ſentence! 
be executed immediately at Tyburn. The archbiltop 
of York was apprehended at Shields, attempting 
embark in diſguiſe : he was however permitted u 
retire to Flanders, where he ſerved a {mall curetothe 
day of his death, which happened about threeyar 
after. Suffolk did not long ſurvive his diſgrach 
and the duke of Ireland died at Lovain, of a v9 
he received in hunting. Sir Nicholas Bembte wi 
delivered into the hands of the carl marſhal, who 
with the mayor, aldermen, and ſherifls of Lende, 
attended at his execution. Several others ful" 
the ſame fate; but none were more regretted tht 
Sir Simon Burley. His execution made a dee 
impreſſion on the mind of Richard than 1 
others. The queen intereſted herſelf exten 
behalf of Burley: were we to credit one urns 
who has endeavoured to varniſh over the ve 
this reign, and to blacken the ſolemn reſolution? | 
parlianient, as ſcenes of injuſtice and violence, 


Durham, friar Ruſhok, the King's confeflor, the | 
2 


a ite, 
| remained three hours before the carl of Glover 


tributed to the debauchery and Profligacy of th 
( 


ned in di 
parts of the kingdom, ſome vbliged to — 
ea —— thy 
might be exhibited againſt them, and others y 
baniſhed the court. Sir Simon Burley, Sir Tm 
Trivet, Sir Nicholas Bambre, Sir William Elin 
ham, Sir John Beauchamp, John Blake, and Ml 
following clergymen, Richard Clifford, John & 


brought immediately to trial. Ihe corrupt ju, 
who had given unjuſt deciſions, were atrelied 
| the bench in Weſtminſter-hall; but Tretiliay, an 
ſcious of his own demerits, had abſconded. 
The parliament meeting at the time appojntet 
the ſeſlion was opened by the biſhop of Ly, d. 
cellor of the kingdom, who declared they ye 
aſlembled to redreh the grievances of the public; u 
further the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice ; 10 
concert meaſures for defending the coafls and bo 
ders of the kingdom; and to raiſe neceſlary fupylis 
in the eaſieſt and moſt expeditious manner. The 
chancellor having finiſhed his ſpeech, Glouceks 
tell on his knees before the king, and offered u 
ſtand the award of his pecrs, touching certain m. 
licious reports, ſuggeſting his intention of dethrop 
ing the king, and uſurping the ſovercign authority; 
but the king declaring himſelf aſſured of his in- 
cence, he was acquitted of all ſuſpicion. The lord 
now demanded a confirmation of their claim, d 
trying and judging all important caſes relating to 


of the common and civil la of the kingdom; which 


ment. "Theſe points being ſettled, the appellant 
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. 
— leading for that gentlenſan's life; 
20, her pete was reſected by that nobleman, who 


"ly had more ſenſe than to plead for a man, 
qu been governor to Richard, and connived 
— ſay the leaſt, his follies and vicious courſes. 
\ ſe proſecutions being ended, a declaration was 
ide by parliament, that none of the articles pro- 
© nced treaſon on the late trials, ſhould ever after 


Ulity : 
into precedents by the judges, who ſtill 
— 5 the ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of 
Omy ward, as the only rule of their conduct. The 
ling rliament alſo pal ed a general act of amneſty and 
| the Jon; and as Richard had violated his contract 
n & ih his people, it was thought neceſſary he ſhould 
Ale, new his coronation oath, and, in his turn, receive 
ht homage and fealty of his ſubjects. This done, 


-1rchbiſhop of Canterbury denounced ſentence of 
communication A inſt all who ſhould attempt to 
durb the tranquillity and peace of the kingdom. 
fer theſe important tranſactions, the ſeſſion, which 
4 cbntinued from the third of February to the 
arth of June, broke up, with the appellation of 
mercileſs parliament. 

Mean while the carl of 1 having received 
commiſſion as governor of Breſt, and a renewal of 
ut which conſtituted him lord high admiral, put 
ſea at the beginning of the ſummer with his 
aadron, and had the good fortune to fall in with 


uceſte fect of French ſhips, conſiſting of eighty ſail, 
red ty oft of which he took and deſtroyed the reſt. He 
in my Lewiſe plundered Rhee and Aleron, with ſome 
throws her illands on the French coaſt, 


ori; 
$ Inno. 
ie lords 
vim, d 


Notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
tranſactions of laſt year, in which the 
olent contentions between Richard and his nobility, 
W appearance, ſeemed to have been brought to an 


„D. 1389. 


ting to ue, yet the event proved otherwiſe. The king, 
enden ho was now in the twenty- third year of his age, 
Which lared, in full council, held at Eaſter, his inten- 
pura. n of directing the affairs of his houſhold and 
pellant Ingdom, by his own ſole authority, and of taking 
hop of to his hands the reins of government. Not the 


folk, dr 


at oppolition was made to ſo reaſonable a deſign, 
bre, it 


chard immediately demanded the great ſeal from 


of tres e archbiſhop of Canterbury, and gave it to Wil- 
legress am of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, He re- 
uber df poved the duke of Glouceſter, and the carl of 
palace awick, from the council board, and ſupplied 


3 moved 
he lords 
Cerning 
he lord 
xf high 
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jar places with others, whom he thought more 
orthy of his confidence. The biſhop of Here- 
rd was deprived of his oflice of treaſurer, and the 
rl of Arundel of that of admiral. Theſe changes 
ere unpopular, yet the dukes of Lancaſter and 
ok aflected to return to their duty. 'Theſe po- 


e otben cal revolutions, conſidering how much the power 
as tri. the crown had been limited, appear, at this time, 
his OWN ther unaccountable, nor have modern hiſtorians 
brought ven us any reaſons for ſuch unexpected changes. 
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erhaps ſome ſecret animoſities prevailed amon 
e leading men of the 2 which enabled the 
ng to recover his authority. Perhaps the affec- 


om one extreme to another. Perhaps the lords 
ops. the king's headſtrong temper, were in- 
ned to give him his full length of command, that 
creafter they might effectually execute their pur- 
oles, and ſhift the blame from themſelves to him. 
ut however this be, Richard exerciſed the au- 


Lindo ity he had reſumed, with a degree of modera- 
. (uſſer andthe kingdom from this period, enjoyed a 
ted tha 2 of tranquillity. On the fourth day of 
\ deep e ſeſſion of parliament, the biſhop. of. Wincheſter 


n all if Liſted the great ſeal, asthe biſhop of St. David's 
ne keys of the Exchequer; and all the lords of 


bus of the people were cooled, who eaſily paſs 


— 


e with Vary were diſcharged at their own deſire, 

vices . en aſked in open parliament, if any member 
jutions st to object to their conduct, which havin 
leach, ** the commons declared themliclves amply 
loucelter 133 Den, 


of 


F 


| 


ſatisfied on this point. After this declaration the 
king reſtored them to their offices, and the dukes of 


— 


Lancaſter and Glouceſter were added to the coun- 
cil, proteſting, however, that for any thing then 
done, he would retain or diſplace thoſe counſellors, 
as he himſelt ſhould think proper, | 

But while the now adminiſtration conducted 
themſelves with more integrity than his abandoned 
favourites, yet the conduct of the king was in many 
inſtances exceedingly obnoxious to the ſober part of 
the nation. Addicted to pleaſure, he ſpent his time 
in feaſting and jollity ; and laviſhed away immenſe 
ſums in tournaments. Though a terrible plague, 
and a famine not leſs dreadful, aflited | 


England, the kin 
for pageantry an 


K 


s exceſſive fondneſs A · P. 1391. 
mp, induced him to retrench 


none of his diverſions or expences. He valued 
himſelf upon ſurpaſſing in magnificence all the ſo- 
wereigns of Europe, and acted as if he had poſſeſſed 
an inexhauſtible fund of treaſure. Three hundred 
domeſtics were employed in his kitchen alone; and 
the queen had the ſame number in her ſervice. 
The courtiers eaſily obtained what they aſked, and 
he in every thing behaved with a profuſeneſs, which 
could not fail of being very chargeable to his ſub- 
jects. His finances being reduced, he attempted to 
borrow ſo ſmall a ſum as one thouſand pounds of the 
city of London, but had the mortification to be re- 
fuſed; and even an Italian merchant, who offered to 
lend the money, was cut in pieces by the populace. 
This aftront Richard highly reſented, and ſoon 
after, under colour of puniſhing a tumult of a 
trifling nature, raiſed by a baker's apprentice, he 
took away the charter of the city, and removed the 
courts of juſtice to York: but afterwards the city 
of London were glad to redeem their charter, by 
making him a preſent of ten thouſand pounds, and 


two gold crowns. 


Such perfect harmony ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed 
between Richard and his parliament, that they voted 
him a whole tenth and fifteenth, to defray the ex- 
pences of his voyage to France, whither he had 
been invited, to eſſect, if poſſible, a laſting accom- 


modation. 


In the mean time commiſſioners were 


pres to treat with France and Scotland, and 
all parties agreed, that a general congreſs ſhould be 


held at Amicns, that a treat 
concluded, and ratiſied in t 
monarchs. 


At the time ap | 
of France, with his two brothers, — A. P. 1392. 
three uncles, repaired to Amiens, and Richard pro- 
ceeded as far as Dover, in his way thither; but 
whether he altered his reſolution from his own 
judgment, or was diverted from his purpoſe by the 
repreſentation of his council, his voyage was poſt- 
poned, and he remained at Dover with the duke of 
Glouceſter ; while his two uncles, the earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, Derby, and other noblemen, procceded ty 
Amiens, in quality of ambaſſadors and plenipoten- 


tiaries. The 


he 


inted, Charles, kin 


of peace might be 
preſence of the two 


entered the town with a train of 


twelve thouſand horſe, and during their ſtay, were 
magnificently entertained at the expence of the 
French king. Yet the. demands of both courts 
were ſo incompatible, that nothing was done but 
prolonging the truce, till Michaclmas the enſuing 


year, 


Conferences for a peace were again 
renewed by the duke of 1 in A. D. 1394. 
Picardy, but were again broken off without coming 
to any concluſion, except that of prolonging the 
After this ſome inſurrections 
of the Iriſh induced the king to make an expedition 
into that country, which he had the good fortune to 
reduce to obedience, and recovered by that means, 
in ſome degree, his character with reſpect to cou- 
rage, Which he had loſt by his inactivity. The 
Eugliſh noblemen, who poſlefſed large eſtates in 


truce for five 


38 


Cars. 
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that country, choſe to reſide in England, ſo that 


1 


Ireland was left almoſt defenceleſs, and expoſed to 
the ravages of the old Iriſh Scots, who took care to 
avail themſeves of every favourable opportunity for 


recovering their antient poſſeſſions. Theſe they. 
took by force of arms, and plyndered all the reſt of 


the country belonging to the Engliſh, ſo that the 
revenue, which in the time of Edward III. was very 
conſiderable, was not now ſufficient to defray the 
ordinary expences of 8 In Auguſt a 
proclamation was publiſhed, . commanding all the 
Proprietors to repair to Ireland by the eighth of 
September, and wait the king's arrival. The mi- 
litary tenants of the crown were likewiſe ſum- 
moned; the cinque ports required to furniſh their 
armament of fifty-ſeven ſhips well manned. This 
being bn A poop we Richard ſet out for 
Wales, accompan 
earls of March, Nottingham, and Rutland; and 


embarking about Michaelmas, at Milford Haven, 


landed in Ireland with an army of fifty thouſand 
men. The native Iriſh, terrified at the fight af 
ſuch a formidable army, either retired to their faſt- 
neſſes, or made their ſubmiſſion, and they were 
treated by the king with great clemency, He not 
only pardoned thoſe who ſubmitted, but even 
allotted penſions to their chiefs, and endeavoured 
to ſoften their native ferocity. The earl of Nat- 
tingham was empowered to receive, in the King's 
name, ſubmiſſion and homage of all the Iriſh in 
Leinſter, who gave bonds for their peaceable beha- 
viour, O'Neal, lord paramount over the other 
inces of Ireland, voluntarily tended allegiance to 
the king of England, and did homage to him at 
Drogheda, His example was followed by O'Han- 
lon, O'Donnel, Mac Mahon, and other toparchs, 
who engaged for themſelves and their clans, to 
maintain th 
during the Chi iſtmas holidays, invited all the chiefs 
to an entertainment, and not only diſplayed on that 


occaſion his uſual magnificence, but conferred on 


them the order of knighthood, and encouraged 
them to adopt the Englith dreſs, and way of living. 
He then ſummoned a parliament in the ſame city 
to redreſs their grievances, and in ſhort conducted 
himſelf with ſuch moderation and prudence, as ac- 
quired the affection and eſteem of the native Iriſh, 
the greater part of whom voluntarily {ſubmitted to 
his government. | 

About this time the queen paid the debt of na- 
ture, to the general regret of the nation: ſhe ac- 
quired, on account of the meekneſs of her diſpoſi- 
tion, the epithet of the good queen Anne; and 
Richard was ſo deeply affected with her death, that 
he was for ſome time inconſolable; nor could he 


ever after bear the fight of the palace of Sheen, 


nn hus laudabl 
While the king was thus lauda 
A, D. 1383. employed in irons, the regent fam 
moned a parliament at Weſtminſter, and the duke 
of Glouceſter was ſent to manage the affairs of the 
crown in this aſſembly, who being informed of the 
king's proceedings, were ſo pleaſed with his con- 


duct, that 74 granted a ſubſidy for finiſhing the 
a 


reduction of that country. During this ſeſſion, a 


remonſtrance was 


bliſhed religion. Protected by ſame powerful no- 
blemen, they impeached the morals and doctrines of 
the clergy, and à writing, containing the articles of 
the charge, was brought into the houſe by Sir 
Thomas Latimer, Sir Richard Story, and other 
members, who had adopted their 238 The 
archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of London, alarmed 


At this preſumptuous behaviqur, went over to Dube 
lin, where they inveighed againſt the Lollards as ene: 
mies to church and ſtate, and-yrought ſo effeqyally 


by the duke of Glauceſter, the 


e peace of the kingdom. Richard, | 


preſented by the Lollards, Who 
were become ſo numerous and confident, as to 
. preach, write, and openly declaim againſt the eſta- 


| expedient to effect and conſolidate an accammogs 


— 


on the mind of Richard, that he decl 


ham, the lord Beaumont, and Willa le Sm 


duke of Glouceſter was ſa diſpleaſed with thin 


| againſt him, The two pringes profeſſod 9, i, 


of reducing Ireland, and returned to Fog th 
a view to cruſh theſe innovating refo, mers. Mt 
his arrival, they werethreatened with death 0 
continued to propagate their tenets, and Kb 
cellor of Oxford was ordered to expel all the A | 
were ſuſpected of favouring them, ' he den 
ject that came under the conſideration of Ws 
and his council, was the appointment * 
ſumptive heir to the crown, the queen having , 
without iſſue, Richard bag, previous to f 
parture, declared Edmund Mortimer, fon ad) . 
to Roger earl of Marche, ſucceſſor to the - eq 
but the ambition of Glouceſter and Lancaſter — 
doubtleſs have prevented this appointment ug 
taking place. In order to prevent civil dien 
the king was adviſcd to engage in a ſecond — 
riage, and his council propalipg Iſabella, cli 
daughter of the French king, Charles VI. 3 T 
able conſort, the archbiſhop of Dublin, the tif 
of St. David's, the earls of Rutland and Nottng 


lay 


were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of France, 
demand. that princeſs in marriage for Richy 
They were inſtructeg to inſiſt on a conſiderably 
tion, and to offer ten thouſand marks a year for ig 
Jointure. When this propoſal was laid befo fh 
council of France, ſome of the members hint 
the inconſiſtence of treating of a marriage previous 
to the concluſion of a peace; but the duke of Bir 

ndy wiſely obferyed, it was the moſt probabh 


tion. Through the powerful influence of this 
bleman, the ambaſſadors were honourahly receipt. 
and the king favouring the propoſal, it ws x: 
cepted. A treaty was immediately fet on foot, u 
the articles having been diſcuſſed by the ple 
tentiaries, it was at length agreed, that Nicht 
ſhould marry the pringeſs Iſabella, and receive i 
her a portion of eight hundred thouſand frank 
gold, at yearly payments; that he ſhauld renamg 
all claim to the crown of France, either by his on 
hereditary pretenſions, or by virtue of his mami 
that the truce ſhould be prolonged for five a 
twenty years; and that the king of France ſhoull 
aſſiſt him againſt his rebellious fubjefts Theſe x 
ticles being ratified, the young princeſs only ſera 
years old, was ſtiled queen of England, and mama 
by the earl of Northumberland, Richard's proxy; 
This negotiation and alliance with AD 11 
Charles being concluded, Richard de- 
termined to go over to the continent, and epo 
the princeſs in perſon, Both kings met undd! 
pavilion ſuperbly decorated, between Ardes a 
Calajs, each with a ſplendid retinue; where ti 
nuptials were ſolemnized, and the treaty ſigned v 
their mutual ſatisfaction. But this confedend 
with France gaye offence to the Engliſh, who ba 
contracted a violent antipathy againſt that nat 
Glouceſter told the king, it would have been nat 
adviſeable to attempt the recovery of what Fg. 
had loſt in France, by a vigorous war, than t 
into an alliance with a crown, that had avi 
gained greater adyantages by treaties with Engin 


ation, 
a n after 
th lord: 
lt Towe 
 diſcoriti 


than by its arms. The public diſſatisfaction 5 briſofle 
increaſed by the reſtitution of Cherburg to hen Id i gi 


of Nayarre, and of Breſt to the duke of Bf 
for which the king received an inconſiderable g 
and laviſhed it away in needleſs expences. 


e conſeg 


ſure, that he upbraided his nephew in { derne 
to which Richard replied jn 2 manner that * 
he was greatly offended. He after 0 
plained to the dykes of Lancaſter and dee 
Glouceſter togk hpon him to cantrou} her 9g 
and dropped ſame expreſſions, which my f 
think, he ſuſpected all three of forming 4 1 


5 » - 


ls 


1 alty, and obſerved, they did nvt queſtion | 
cn bene Jake their brother was equally loyal, 
no", his haſty tertipet made him —— ſpeak 
0 ery much warmth: Richard ęndeavbured to 
e, theſe his two uncles as toni of his reſent- 
a e zgainſt Cloueſter, but they declined All von. 
15 — in any deſign, againſt the life of their vwn 
U 


and retiretl i6 their country ſeats to avoid 
ri wochen and cenſure. Sir Th omas Piercy, 
botber to the earl of Northumberland, alſo with: 


1 courtz which was now entirely devoted 
8 ce 1 luxury. chard, a {lave to pleaſure; 
1” dc pable of applying himſelf to buſinets z un- 
VN; Mer the dominion 8 Favourites, on whom he pro- 


| ſhed the revenues of the crown, ànd the 
| L the people; and ſullying the dignity vf 


* F by admitting perſons of very mean condi- 
* 4 familiarity ; thereby rendering himſelf 
1 8 otally unworthy of wearing the Engliſh crown. 
* to was alſd at this kime left to the direction of un- 
ike xperienced; hot brained counſellors, who perſuaded 
— unn that his Ufe was in danger; during the exiſtente 
— k f Glouceſter 3 and this opinion was confirmed by 
hot ge count of St. Polz 4 French nobleman, who 
Md. init to viſit the young queen of Englatid. 

Mu Glouceſter too conſiderable a ſub ectʒ and too 


is brothers were too well affected th hiy merit and 
terſon, to be unconcerned ſpectators bf his dan- 
er ; recourſe was therefore had to a more probable 


* xpedient. Richard having determined to be re: 
n cnged on his ble, to affect this he condleſcehdtd 
his 06 5 be himſelf an accomplice in his murder: The 
—_ luke was then in Plaſhy, one of his ſeats in Eſſex, 
n chdut the leaſt Tuſpicion bf any attempt againſt 


fe. Having always maintained the appearante 
affection for his uncle, on a ſummer evening he 


ucheſs with All the endearing marks of höſpltality. 
ichird was mein enough to partake of an enter- 
jiarieht from the very petſort he intended tt be- 


* y. During ſupper he told the duke, that he 
Ari anted to conſult him bh ſome very important 
re ars, and deſired he would accompany him to 
1,1; don, where a council Was, as he pretended, 
deſe x: be held in the morning: The duke, not ſuſpect- 
en tht leaſt treachery, very yr ng obeyed; and 
t out with the king, attended only By four or five 


domeſtics. An ambuſh having been placed on the 
dad near Eppitig-foreſt, when they came near 


. 1 the king putting ſpurs to his horſe, rode bff 
cet ul gallop, and before the duke of Glouteſter 
under ! duld overtake him, he was ſuttbuntled by armed 
Jes ad riemen, who arreſted him in the king's hame, 
jere tit mnveyed him inſtantly to the river, and pitt him 
ned 0 board 5 ſhip, which inſtantly ſet fail, and arrived 
ſedeme Calais the hext day. This treatherous tranſak- 
vbo hal mM was carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that his 
- natioh ends, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, kame to 
en Molt hurt the next morning, purſuant tv the kitig's in- 
Fug ation, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger. But 


on after their arrival, they were arreſted, together 


| 1ro1 RT. ods Cobham ant Cheney, ahd committed to 
engl e Tower. This event blew up again the flames 
on content amobg the pebple, who bonſidered the 
e ned lords as their protectors and deliverers ; 
Srittath © 4 general rebellion would doubtleſs have been 
ble {ut {conſequente, had not Richard, with remarkable 
s, eres iiTued 4 protlamatiof, declaringz that the 
his 0 RN. re arreſted in conſequence of a freſh infbr- 
ſets ©. Saint them, and that they ſhould be tried 
1 — their petts, during the next ſefliotis of par- 
ds of = lutimoned ts meet at Nottingham on the 
ork, en * Auguſt: Accortlin ly an appeal for high 
1 r brought iti agaihit the duke bf Glou- 
de th © and his con edetites, by the eatls bf Rutlahd, 
Il eien lib zuntingdon, Nottingham, Somerſet; and 
heir . V the lord Spencer; and William Strobp, 


ad him a viſit, and was received by the duke and 


* 


| 
| 
| 


jopular to be taken off by any ſhew bf juſtice, and | 


= 


k ah 


connected either by blood or alliance; with every 
member of the houſe; ſo that Richard was afraid td 
truſt thehi with his blg 
duke of Glouteſter. 


amitie the duke at Calais, and Richard _ th 
the ſubtle lawyer, by tampering with the heat ani 
impatience of his temper; would extort from him 
particulars upon which tin accuſation might be 
groutided, But Glouteſtet ſetms to lave book {d 
very bpen and ihgenidus on his examination, that 
the reſult did not anſwer the intention bf finding 
him guilty. Richard therefore ſent orders to the 
earl of Nottingham, gvvernor of Calais, that the 
duke ſhoulti be privately diſpatched. On —— 
this order, the eail was ſo ſhocked at the intende 
treathery, that he abſolutely refuſed to obzy. But 
_ threatened by Rithard with death, in caſe of 
refuſal, the earl ſecretly connived at the baſe aſſaſ⸗ 
ſination, We are informed, that the duke was 
taken out bf the caſtle of Calais, and tarried to an 
adjatent inn by four aſſaſſins, Hall, Lbvetoft; 
Serle and Frintis, who were all ſworn to ſetrecy. 
Lovetdft cirried the duke to an inner apartment; 
where he informet him bf the king's command; 
The duke, who expected nothing leſs than death 
anſweret, without the leaſt emotion, thät he woul 
readily ſubmit, and leave his death to be revenged 
by his country. They then threw him on 4 ſmall 
bed, where they ſmbthered him between two fea⸗ 
ther beds. This horrid trahſaction being oyer, they 
{tripped the body, placed it in the „and it 
was pretended that the duke died of an apbplexy: 
Thus fell Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glou: 
ceſter, from whoſe unworthy fate we may learn; 
how fatal 4 taint the brighteſt virtues may receive 
from the lighteſt failings. That he was brave; 
open, ſincere ind patriotic, none tan dehy; but as 
theſe qualitles were unhappily blended with am- 
bition and a love of popularity, he was hürried at 
times into ſuch cohduct as entailed on him the ſuſ- 
piclon of the king, and the hatred of the greater 
part of the nbbility, notwithſtanding which, he 
lived anti died the friend bf liberty, that particular 
glory of the Engliſh conſtitution. It is impoſſible 
to conteive the horror which ſeized all tanks of 
people, when this unnatural murder was known, 
nor is it eaſy to determine which was excited moſt; 
their conſterndtion or reſentment; But Richard 
with admirable foreſight, had taken every precait 
tibn for ſupporting his deteſtable plan bf arbitrary 
wer. Had the ſame vigour and ſagacity beet 
employetl in a virtuous cauſe, which was proſtituted 
in the ſervice of vice, this prince might I 


| with renown, andi died with glory. The king had 


already taken all neceſſary meaſures to have a par- 
liament at his devotion, he having ſome timè bes 
fore changed all the ſheriffs bf the kingdom, and 
placed in their room hone but thoſe who had pro- 
miſed to be ſuBſervient tb his deſign; The pars 
liamerit, thus at his devotion, had lately paſſed 
whatever acts the king was pleaſsd to dictate: they 
atinullet] for ever the commiſſion which uſurped 
updn the royal authority, and deelated any attempt 
to revive a like comtniſſion t6 be treaſon : they 
abrogated all the acts which attainted the king's 
miniſters, and Which böth the parliament that Had 

" paſſed 


2 
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vernment, and no longer lay under any reſtraint, 


fide in his councils, and be intruſted with the ſole 
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paſſed them, and the whole nation, had ſworn to 
maintain; and declared, the general pardon granted 
by the king to be invalid, becauſe extorted by 
force, though after Richard had reſumed the go- 


he had voluntarily confirmed that general indem- 
nity by proclamation, - They even annulled a par- 
ticular pardon granted to the earl of Arundel, fix 
_ after, under pretence that it was obtained 
y ſurprize ; and that the king was not fully in- 
formed of that nobleman's guilt. 
But Richard had not only gained over the par- 
hament to his devotion ; he had collected alſo an 
army of twenty thouſand veterans, and ſtationed 
them in the neighbourhood of London; and when, 
on the death of the duke of Glouceſter, his two 
brothers haſtened thither, breathing revenge, he 


employed his favourite Rutland to compromiſe 


matters, on the principles of preventing a civil 
war. He accordingly repreſented, that though 
Glouceſter's fate was deplorable, it could not be 
altered; and that by endcavouring to revenge it, 
they might deſtroy their country. He aſſured them 
of the king's unfeigned ſorrow for that unhappy 
event; and — in his majeſty's name, that if 
they would decline all thoughts of revenge, and 
conſent to a hearty reconciliation, they ſhould pre- 


direction of public affairs. The immediate reſult 
of this engagement too plainly evinces, that ambi- 
tion was the ruling paſſion of Vork and Lancaſter; 
for they diſmiſſed their adherents, and all diſputes 
between thoſe two noblemen and the king ſubſided. 
The parliament was no ſooner met, than ſtrong 
marks of venality and corruption appeared ; and 
the miniſtry, ſolicitous only to procure ſucceſs to 
their meaſures, were very indifferent about the 
means they employed for that purpoſe. Fitz 
William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother 
to Arundel, was then impeached by the' commons 
for his concurrence in procuring the illegal com- 
miſſion, and in attainting the king's miniſters, 
To this the primate pleaded guilty ; but, being an 
eccleſiaſtic, the king was ſatisfied with lis bein 
baniſhed the realm, and his temporalities ſequel 
tered. The duke of Glouceſter, with the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick, were accuſed of the ſame 
crimes, and alſo of having appeared in arms in a 
hoſtile manner. The carl of Arundel, when 
brought to the bar, pleaded both the king's general 
and ſpecial pardon; but this plea being over- 
ruled, he was found guilty. The earl of Warwick, 
likewiſe, was found guilty of high treaſon ; but, 
on account of his ſubmiſſive behaviour, was ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment in the Ifle of 
Man. In the mean time a warrant was iſſued in 
due form to the governor of Calais, commanding 
him to bring over his priſoner to take his trial; 
but anſwer was returned, that the duke of 
Glouceſter had died of an apoplexy. The time 
and circumſtances of that prince's death appeared 
extremely ſuſpicious; and it was the general opi- 
nion, that he was murdered by order of the kin 
his nephew: which popular opinion was too — 
founded; for in the following reign, undoubted 
proofs were produced in parliament of his being 
diſpatched in the way we have already related; 
and it evidently appeared, that Richard, appre- 
henſive leſt the execution of ſo near a relation 
might preve dangerous, had thus baſely gratifred 
his revenge, by a method which he thought would 
have perfectly concealed it. Having received ſuch 
ſubſtantial proofs of ſervile obedience from his 
parliament, he exacted from them an oath, that 
they would perpetually maintain all the acts the 
had lately made; and the ſeſſion concluded wit 
ſome acts of the king's munificence, by the creation 


| 


rendered of more deciſive weight. At the fant 


N 2 — * * , } 
of Rutland was made duke of Albemarle. | Fe 
of Derby, duke of Hereford ; the — "er ED 
duke of Surry; the earl of Nottingham, duke e 4 and 


Norfolk; the earl of Huntingdon, duke 

the earl of Somerſet, — of Data 1. den Of 
Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland; lord Spencer . ferre 
of Glouceſter; William Scroop, earl of Wilth; 0 bee 
and Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter. In 6 d dif 
mean time the earl of Arundel, in conſequence q | 


verle | 


the ſentence pronounced upon him, Prepared rv 
ſuffer its execution, with all the fortitude thy : ** 
tends conſcious virtue. The king himſelf waz = ding 
enough to be a ſpectator of this tragic ſcene, , le advi 
tended by the earls of Kent and Nottingham ws tition. 
all the ſymptons of ſavage exultation. Whin th oſt rea 
earl came upon the ſcaffold, he turned to Not bs wan 
ham, his ſon-in-law, and ſaid, « My loid F callin 
would ſurely have better become you to have * The fi 
abſent on this occaſion: you ſeem to triumph i 3s 2 C 
my ſufferings; but remember, the time is coin Ik by t 
when our own misfortunes may turniſh the lle ving | 
triumph to your enemies,” The ungrateful ad a pris 
cruel treatment of this gallant nobleman, excite ndon. 
an univerſal clamour among the people, who guiſhe 
licly declared, that he fell a martyr to the liberty dw 1n | 
of his country. His life was ſpent in perfornine ned, n 
a ſeries of brave actions, from his firſt entiance q quired 
the ſtage of the world, to his magnanimous eit e court 
He had boldly aſſerted the freedom of his courty, pt fair 
in oppoſition to vice, weakneſs, and venality; ad t to lea 
with ſo uniform a tenor of conduct, that he w e of ſu 
never known to deſert his principles. yalty, 


Richard, in his cooler moments, on his 
could not help reflecting on the fate“ P · 13 ereſts, 
of this gallant earl, who had performed ſom the pr 
ſignal actions in his ſervice, and had always ben: Y whic 
ſucceſsful commander. His image incellath | gone 
haunted the mind of the guilty monarch, audit bs to tl 
uneaſineſs of his ſpirit was heightened by the Im his 
prehenſion of 7 7 for though he had obtancd prince o 
all he required of his parliament, yet by his condut y conne 
he had alienated the affections of the whole body ſt, T. 
of the people. The principal nobility ſaw then- high x 
ſelves debaſed by the cheapneſs of public honoun, ners 
and the admiſſion of the vile and venal into pubic ue to 
councils. Diviſions ſoon ſprung up among tit atly co 
members of the new miniſtry; and Richard ws# 
far from diſcountenancing, that he encourigs 
them; thinking, as moſt miſguided princes bt 
always done, that his own power was by that nem 


time he took every ſtep in his power for fixing tht 
arbitrary authority he had lately acquired, on a 
ſolid baſis. He new modelled his guards, and ender 
voured to render them capable of committing c 
ſpecies of cruelty, in order to ſupport the abſſa 
power of the crown. It is impoſſible to deſend 
the miſeries of England at this period. I 
ſhameful fetters ſhe had forged for herlcli, 1 
which now ſeemed to be firmly rivetted, galledI 
ſenſe of freedom, embittered her ſufferings, ® 
increaſed her afflictions. But calamity * 
rouſed her to a true ſenſe of her fallen ſtate; ® 
liberty, though now to, all appearance 1 her . 
convulfive pangs, wrought out her own deliver 
ance. me 
In a parliament which met on the twenty eg, 
of January, Richard appeared ſo anxious wy 
eſtabliſhment of their late acts in the laſt {cb 
that he not only obliged the lords and common. 
{wear again to obſerve them on the crols 0 
terbury; but ſoon after procured 4 bull _ 
pope, in order to ſecure and eſtabliſh them 1 2 
The parliament, to keep pace with wy 
deſires, granted him a moſt exorbitant ſublah i Mpcts þ 
duties on wool, leather, and wool fells * p =, 
alſo a ſubſidy of one tenth and a half, 40% ey x 


or advancement of ſeveral of his peers. The earl 


4 


| | $fteenth and 2 half. The attainder of 1s -». 
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caſter, in the fifty-ninth year of his age; and his 
ſon, the duke of Hereford, in conſequence of his 
right and letters patent, expected to be put in 
ſſeſſion of the eſtate and juriſdiction of his 
ather. John of Ghent, or Gaunt, poſſeſſed an 
aſſemblage of virtues and vices. His addreſs in 
buſineſs was remarkable; but his lending his name 
and authority to Richard, in the moſt unjuſtifiable 
acts of government, does no honour to his virtue. 
His ambition, however, proved extremely fortu- 
nate to England. His alliance with the courts of 
Spain and Portugal, opened an immenſe channel 
of trade, which greatly, though almoſt by inſenſi- 
ble degrees, enriched the nation. With a foreign 
education, and foreign employments, he always 
retained an Engliſh heart, and imported into Eng- 
land the rudiments of that learning, for which ſhe 
is now ſo deſervedly celebrated. His court was 
— without affectation, and himſelf learned 
without pedantry. So that had he lived under a 
prince of more virtue, prudence, and fortitude, he 
might have proved as uſeful a member of ſociety, 
as he was on ornament to his country. 

When the ſon of this illuſtrious prince left the 
kingdom, Richard's jealouſy of the wealth and 
power of that family revived. Being informed that 
Hereford had entered into a treaty of marriage 
with the daughter of the duke of Berry, the French 
king's uncle, he reſolved to prevent the concluſion 
of an alliance that would ſo much ſtrengthen the 
duke's intereſt abroad; and for that purpoſe ſent 
the earl of Saliſbury to Paris, and by the authority 
of the parliamentary commiſſioners, not only re- 
verſed his letters patent, but ſeized the eſtate of 
his late father, and declared that his. baniſhment 
ſhould be perpetual. By theſe acts of deſpotic 
power it appeared, that the laws and liberties of 
England could afford no ſecurity againſt the efforts 
of tyranny and oppreſſion. From the number of 
ou nobility who had been baniſhed, there was 
carce a man left in the kingdom able to oppoſe 
the uſurpations of the king. The duke of York 
alone might have defended the intereſts of the 
pan; but he loved his eaſe too well to engage 
in ſuch an undertaking. Richard, therefore, find- 
ing himſelf above all reſtraint, paid no regard to 
the good of the public; and while his miniſters 
ſuffered the nation to fall into contempt, every 
means was uſed to extort money from the people, 
in order to ſupply the king's prodigious expences; 
among the reſt, accuſations were brought againſt 
ſuch as had taken arms in favour of the duke of 
Glouceſter and his adherents; and as their pardon 
had been lately reverſed, ſeventeen counties were 
condemned ap guilty of treaſon, and the eſtates of 
all the inhabitants adjudged 'to the king. In this 
extremity, the moſt wealthy gentlemen and bur- 
geſſes, in order to avoid the ſeizure of their landed 
property, were obliged to give blank obligations, 
which the king cauſed to be filled up with ſuch 
ſums as he pleaſed to require; and in theſe bonds 
every perſon was obliged, under great penalties, to 
ſupport the ſtatutes of the 415 held at 
Shrewſbury, and all the ſubſequent acts, and thus 
to throw themſelves entirely on the king's mercy. 
A government ſo tyrannical, naturally excited the 
hatred of the nation, and kindled in the hearts of 
all an ardent deſire to free themſelves from ſuch op- 
preſſions. 

Voung Hereford, now duke of Lancaſter, was 


particularly exaſperated at this ſcene of complicated 


iniquities. He was of a bold and enterprizing 
ſpirit; he had ſignalized his courage both at home 
and abroad; he was beloved by the people and 
adored by his ſoldiers. Always cool, ſedate, and 
prudent, he was conſidered as the only Engliſh 


prince that deſerved the public confidence and 


eſteem. His misfortunes were lamented, and the 


injuries he had received complained of — 
of people. To him therefore they Act. ” Lond 
the only perſon able to redreſs the abuſe Ka tang 
vernment, and to free them from its tyra * Of gy open 
this diſpoſition they ſecretly invited . - h — 
to return to England, promiſing to aſſiſt «ay winn 
the recovery of his lawful inheritance my. abox 
hazard of their lives and fortunes. Th Ws his fa 
readily embraced the invitation, and ne he we 
comply with their requeſt; and a favourat * recov 
portunity for fulfilling his engagements non cab 
ſented itſelf, Roger Mortimer, Richard'; al... ceivec 
and lord- lieutenant of Ireland, had bee * and d 
killed in a ſkirmiſh with a ſmall party of ny intere 
Iriſh; and the king, in order to reduce * after 
to ſubjection, and revenge the death of * diſcre 
ſumptive heir to the crown, reſolved to paß : and S1 
into that iſland, and head his army in perſon 1 were! 
accordingly embarked at Briſtol; and, after: un tunate 
— landed at Waterford, at the head 40 The 
thouſand men at arms, and ten thouſand wi nſurr 
When the king was ready to cmbark rar and Ia 
ſuſpicions being inſtilled into him of the eal thouſa 
Northumberland, governor of the northern © receive 
ties, he ſent that nobleman poſitive orders 90 0 progre 
him without delay; and on his excuſing him; 1 of bus f 
account of his preſence being neceſſary in thi of his 
parts, the king, without farther enquiry = their 
nounced him a traitor, and ordered all his clat prevale 
to be ſeized; then leaving the regency to h caſter, 
uncle, the duke of York, 5 ſet ſail, leaving h the ſun 
kingdom open to the attempts of his enemic, condit! 
The duke of Lancaſter had prudently conceal pariety 
his intentions till the departure of Richard, d what c 
which he no ſooner heard than he ſet out & ve kne 
Nantz on the fourth of July, where he hired ti:Wi| length 
ſmall veffels, and embarked with the archbiſa d cord 
Canterbury, the young earl of Arundel, lord (ﬆ purry, 
ham, Sir Thomas Erpington, Sir Thomas ur. endant 
ſtone, and a retinue of about fourſcore perk; rit opf 
and, after a ſpeedy paſſage, landing at Raven nd the 
in Yorkſhire, he was joined by the earls of Na ering | 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords Wi Iefendi 
loughby, Roſs, Darcy, Beaumont, and πƷlqü 2? 
entlemen of diſtinction, attended by a numer "thout 
dy of vaſlals and adherents; and having put umſelf, 
liſhed a manifeſto, in which he aſſerted that he h | hou 
taken arms only to obtain ſatisfaction for thei ho ga 
juſtice with which he had been treated, it had | this 
an effect, that the people flocked in crowds to ſi pon thi 
him, ſo that in a few days he had an am) . 
ſixty thouſand men. The regent was in no c £ © of 
dition to oppoſe ſo powerful a body of m 2 
contents, had he been a real friend to the tim uf we 
He had long beheld, with ſecret diſguſt, the li...” 
ries done to his country in general, and d 5 | 
nephew the duke of Lancaſter in particula; & a * 
his own indolence, and the arbitrary diſpoſitions 19 of 
the king, had hitherto prevented his complain 45 
He had, however, too much honour to beg! A 1 
truſt on this occaſion, though not diſpleaſed ! - a , 
. _ . n! nt ti 
inability. He appointed a general rendes "or 
St. Albans, and found the number of lis fh 1 | 
amount to forty thouſand; but he ſoon pech lvanc ; 
not a man would draw his ſword againſt the ® 4 0 
of Lancaſter, (a caution this to all tyrants di, Pa of 
place a vain-confidence in their army) who, ited, 
openly affirmed, had been unjuſtly baniſhed, 3 tothe 
deprived of his lawful inheritance. Nor ey, t 
they bear the preſence of the earls of Bully! * 3 
and Bagot, who farmed the revenues, "ny: 
univerſally deteſted as monſters of i197!” e dukes 
oppreſſion, and who had perverted the ki q biſho 
their pernicious counſel. The duke of „ ether 
therefore, finding it impoſſible to ſtem the death 
of Henry's popularity, broke his ſtaff of & ned th 
and laid aſide all oppoſition. In the men. Falty, a 
the march of the duke of Lancaſter" * ip of 
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. was rather triumphal than hoſtile. Every 
— e was buſied in his praiſe, every purſe was 
en to his wants, every hand employed in his de- 
2 e. His affability, his graceful modeſty, his 
— addreſs, his moderate pretenſions, and 
— a his former ſufferings, ſpoke irreſiſtibly in 
1 ayour. The duke of York now declared, that 
— ſecond his nephew, in his juſt requeſt of 
recovering his legal patrimony. The two armies 
braced each other, and Henry was joyfully re. 
red by the citizens of London, as their guardian 
oe Jeliverer. Having ſecured the capital in his 
ek he directed his march to Briſtol, which 
— 3 feint reſiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender at 
Iiſcretion- The earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſhy, 
1nd Sir Henry Green, who had taken refuge there, 
vere led out to immediate execution, at the impor- 
innate requeſt of the people. — 
The king no ſooner received intelligence of this 
jnlurrection, than he haſtened over from Ireland, 
ind landed at Milford-haven witha body of twenty 
thouſand men. When arrived at Carmarthen, he 
received a particular detail of Lancaſter's amazing 
rogreſs, the death of his favourites, the ſurrender 
of his forts, the revolts of his cities, and the defection 
of his ſubjects. His ſoldiers alſo, like the reſt of 
their comrades, were ſo ſtrongly infected with the 
prevalent opinion in favour of the duke of Lan- 
aſter, that his army melted away like ſnow before 
the ſun; and Richard ſoon perceived he was in no 
condition to meet the enemy. Diſtracted with a 
variety of thoughts, he knew not which way to turn, 
what courſe to purſue. Wavering and irreſolute, 
e knew not whom to truſt, or whom to fear. At 
I-ngth he determined to take refuge in Wales. 
ccordingly heretired with the dukes of Exeter and 
durry, the biſhop of Carliſle, and a few other at- 
endants, to Conway- caſtle; propoſing to take the 
irſt opportunity of eſcaping to Ireland or France, 
nd there wait for ſome favourable criſis of reco- 
ang his crown, which he was now incapable of 
lefending. Finding himſelf in this forlorn condi- 
Pon, in a place he had choſen for his ſanctuary, 
ithout the leaſt proſpect of being able to defend 
imſelf, he was afraid that if he attempted to eſcape 
e ſhould fall in the hands of the enraged 1a 
ho gave him too many proofs of their hatred. 
| this extremity, he reſolved to throw himſelf 
pon the generoſity of his enemy, and ſent the duke 
Exeter about an accommodation, and the 
uke of Surrywobtained leave to accompany him in 
his embaſſy, which proved very unfortunate, for 
bey were both detained as priſoners at Cheſter. In 
bis interval the king was deſerted by Sir Thomas 
* lord ſteward of his houſehold, who reſigned 
s olice, and declared his reſolution to join the 
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_ uke of Lancaſter. Henry apprehenſive that 
nur chard meditated an eſcape, conſulted with the 
* ; chbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earl of Northum- 


land, when it was agreed, that the latter ſhould 
ent to Conway-caſtle, with propoſals to amuſe 
ie king, and if poſſible, perſuade him to put his 
lon into the duke's hands. Northumberland 
manced with a ſelect number of troops to Conway 
er, whence he ſent a herald to Richard, deſiring 
ſafe conduct for himſelf only; which bein 
ted, he went to the caſtle, and being admitte 
to the king's preſence, demanded, in the name of 
I, that a parliament might be immediately 
moned, to reverſe his ſentence of baniſhment, 
d reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate; that 
** of Surry and Exeter, the earl of Saliſbury, 
\ biſhop of Carliſle, ſhould be brought to trial, 
Fer with all thoſe who had been concerned in 
ath of the duke of Glouceſter. Richard, who 
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ned that he was both unworthy and weary of 


＋ as of diſtruſt. But the earl declared, in the 


4 


name of his principal, that he ſhould be reſtored to 
all the prerogatives of royal dignity; that Henr 
had ſworn to fulfil the articles with the — a 
punctuality, and that he himſelf was ready to take 
the ſame oath. The king was diflident of the ſin- 
cerity of this ambaſſador, yet was perſuaded to truſt 
him upon his oath, which he took in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner. Richard then ordered him to ride on 
before, and declared his intention of following him 
to Flint-caſtle, where he ſhould be nearer the duke, 
to treat about an accommodation. Soon after his 
arrival, he received a meſſage by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the earl of Rutland, and lord Thomas 
Piercy, that the duke was coming from Cheſter to 
wait upon his majeſty. Henry came to him the next 
day, and was received by the king with the ſaluta- 
tion of © Couſin of Lancaſter, you are welcome.” 
The duke bowing three times to the ground, re- 
plied, © My lord the king, I am come ſooner than 
you appointed, becauſe, according to the general 
voice of your people, you have governed for this 
one and twenty years with great rigour and impru- 
dence, ſo that they cannot but diſapprove your con- 
duct; but if it pleaſe God, I will help you to go- 
vern them better for the future.” To which the 
king only replied, & Fair Couſin, ſince it pleaſes 
you, it pleaſes us likewiſe.” In a few days after 
the duke ſet out with his royal captive for London, 
who, in the courſe of his journey, had the mortifi- 
cation to hear the very dregs of the people add in- 
ſults to his miſery, and heap curſes on his govern- 
ment. Henry made his entrance into Loudon 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, who cried 
out, „Long live Henry, the noble duke of Lan- 
caſter, our worthy friend and glorious deliverer.” 
Richard was conveyed to the Tower, and the duke 
took up his lodgings in the houſe of the knights of 
St. John in the ſuburbs. 

That no time might be loſt, a parliament was 
ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter. In a conference 
Henry held with his friends, previous to their 
2 on the manner how they ſhould proceed, 
it was reſolved to place him on the throne; but the 
manner in which this might be effected was the 
ſource of various opinions. Some were for his 
taking poſſeſſion upon Richard's reſigning the 
crown. Others thought the reſignation too con- 
ſtrained to be the foundation of anyright, eſpecially 
as a nearer heir than Henry being then ative: This 
was Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche, the ſon of 
Roger, who had been declared Richard's preſump- 
tive ſucceſſor, he being deſcended from Lionel, duke 
of Clarence, the third ſon of Edward III. whereas 
Henry was the ſon of John, Lionel's younger bro- 
ther, and thus the duke of Lancaſter could claim 
no right to the crown by Richard's reſignation. 
It was therefore concluded, that Richard ſhould be 


formally depoſed by parliament, and the duke 


elected by the ſame authority. This opinion was 
not without its difficulties, as it aſcribed to the par- 
liament a power to diſpoſe of the crown, contrary 
to the laws and cuſtoms, to the prejudice of the 
next heir, who might have done nothing to weaken 
his title. After many debates, the duke of York 
propoſed to unite theſe ſeveral opinions by three 
ways: that Richard ſhould, in the firſt place, be 
obliged to reſign the crown; that the parliament 
ſhould immediately proceed to depoſe him; and 
that then, the crown being declared vacant, the 
ſame parliament ſhould in conſideration of the duke 
of Lancaſter's great ſervices, adjudge to him the 
throne, by their ſupreme authority. This opinion 
was unanimouſly approved; but the very expedicnt 
which was then thought requiſite toreſtore the peace 
of the kingdom, proved a ſource of dreadful ca- 
lamities, in which the nation was afterwards in- 
volved. For the deſcendants of the duke of York, 
who propoſed this opinion, found it to their intereſt 
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to maintain, with fire and ſword, that this parha- merce with his friends or partizans; on Which z — 
ment had exceeded their power, in thus transferring || was removed from the Tower to Pontefract. cal. merit 
the crown to the duke of Lancaſter. Agreeable to The manner of Richard's death, though variouſy tiled 
theſe reſolutions, Henry, duke of Lancaſter repaired related, is one of thoſe ſecrets, which the eye of 1 * th 
to the Tower, attended by a great number of lords, moſt 88 and ſagacious hiſtorian has ky: ; hi 
on the 29th of September, the day before the open- || been able to diſcover. It has been the prey;jjn, * 


ing of parliament, when Richard, in the preſence || opinion, that Sir Piers Exton, and cight of * tranſn 
of theſe nobles, delivered up the crown and ſcepter, guards fell upon him, when the king Wreſting | Lars, 1 
with the other enſigns of royalty; and even by an || pole axe from one of them, defended himſelf u. 


inſtrument ſigned with his own hand, confeſſed him- || ſuch bravery, that he laid four of them dead an — 
ſelf unworthy and unfit to govern any longer, and || fect; on which Exton coming behind him, 20 hen 
that he freed his ſubjects from their oaths of fealty, getting up on a chair, diſcharged ſuch a blow q dis me 
homage and obedience. After this ceremony was is head, as laid him dead at his feet. Others fl ous 0] 


finiſhed, he deſired the archbiſhop of York, and || he was ſtarved to death, and that he had lived z verſecu 


biſhop of Hereford, to acquaint the eſtates of the || fortnight without food, before he reached the cad vhen | 
realm, that he wiſhed his couſin Lancaſter might be || of his miſeries. Theſe being mere ſuppoſitinn ther b 
choſen his ſucceſſor : at the ſame time he drew his [| may we not ſuppoſe in our turn, that vexatiq ſtrono 
ſignet ring from his finger, and delivered it to the || grief, cloſe confinement, inſults, and a manner gf gecrom 
duke, as his teſtimony of good - will, which he deſired || living the reverſe of voluptuouſneſs, to which he 292. 
they would alſo communicate to the parliament. had been accuſtomed, were the inſtruments thy ln thi 


Next day the two biſhops declared the king's brought this youthful monarch to an untimelyend. ecity 
meſſage, and produced the inſtrument of reſigna- |] and this conjecture is conſiſtent with the anthens rings | 
tion, which being read in Latin and Engliſh, was account we have of his body being brought to tits o 
admitted by the unanimous conſent of both houſes ; [| London, and expoſed in St. Paul's cathedral to the leting 


but as this, according to the meaſures before con- [| eyes and inſpection of every obſerver, and that ny 
marks of violence were found upon it. Thus much 
we may with truth affirm, Richard II. fon of the 
brave Edward, the Black Prince, and grandſon t 
Edward III. was cut off by a ſudden ſtroke gg 
death, which his own weak conduct occalioned, in 
the flower of his youth, veg only in the twenty. 

e twenty-third of lj 
reign ; and was the XXXth king of England fron 
Egbert 1. He left no poſterity, either legitimate 
illegitimate; though he was twice married; frſ{tt 
Anne of Luxemburgh, ſiſter to the emperor Wir. 
ceſlaus; and afterwards to Iſabella of France, 
daughter of Charles VI. but his marriage with this 


certed, did not appear ſufficient, a charge of thirty- 
three articles againſt the king, was preſented to the 
aſſembly. Theſe articles being afterwards drawn 
up, contained the reaſons of his depolition, and 
were received with general approbation. The only 
perſon who offered to ſpeak in defence of Richard, 
was the biſhop of Carliſle, who with great ſtrength 
of judgment pointed out the injuſtice of the charge; 
adding, that however the nation might act right in 
depofing the miſguided Richard, no reaſon could 
be offered for — the crown from his lawful 
ſucceſſor, who was confeſſedly innocent: but this 
ſpeech was ſo far from producing the deſired effect, 
that it brought down upon the biſhop the diſplea- 
ſure of the whole aſſembly, by whoſe order he was 
immediately taken into cuſtody, and ſent priſoner to 
the abbey of St. Albans. The prince being thus 
depoſed, and the throne declared vacant, Henry, 
duke of Lancaſter, after crofling himſelf on the 
forehead, claimed the crown : building his preten- 
ſions on his being deſcended from Henry III. and the 
right he received from God, by the aſſiſtance of his 
relations and friends, for the recovery of the realm 
of England, which was upon the brink of deſtruc- 
tion, The parliament took care not to examine his 
claim too cloſely, and therefore, without any regard 
to the earl of Marche, it was decreed, that Henry, 
duke of Lancaſter, ſhould be proclaimed king of 
England and France, and lord of Ireland. 

As by the depoſition of Richard, the parliament 
was diſſolved, it was neceſſary to ſummon a new 
one; and in ſix days after, Henry, without any new 
election, called together the ſame members; and 
this aſſembly was employed in reverſing every 
thing done by the oppoſite party. All the acts 
which had paſſed in the parliament where Glouceſter 
prevailed, and which had been abrogated by 
Richard, were again eſtabliſhed: all thoſe of the 
laſt parliament of Richard, though confirmed by a 

apal bull, were abrogated. The anſwers of the 
Judges, which one parliament had annulled, but 
which had been approved by a new parliament, and 
new judges, were here a ſecond time condemned : 
and the peers who had received higher titles for 
accuſing Glouceſter, Arundel, and Warwick, were 
ſtripped of their new honours. Soon after theſe 
tranſactions, the earl of Northumberland made a 
motion in the houſe of peers, relating to the depoſed 
monarch, and aſked, that ſince Henry was reſolved 
to ſpare his life, what advice they would give for 


his future treatment, when the lords replied unani- 


moully, that he ſhould be confined in ſome ſecret 
place, under a ſecure guard, and deprived all com- 


* 


fourth year of his age, and t 


laſt princeſs was never conſummated. 


rally employed their talents in uſeleſs, 


riod. It ſometimes happens that in 
nights of ignorance and error, ſome brigh 
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the horrid gloom, Roger Bacon was 4 
this kind, and born for the inſtruction o 


ſpecies; but the age in which he lived neu wer 


This period, like thoſe preceding it, furniſh u 
with few particulars relative to learning, or the 
arts, adapted to excite our curioſity or our admin. 
tion. It is indeed no wonder that a proud, warlike, 
and ignorant nobility, encouraged only thoſe arty 
which proclaimed their dignity, or contributed to 
their ſecurity. They were magnificent without 
taſte, and pompous without elegance: Rich plate 
even to the enamelling on gold, rich ſtuffs, and a. 
rious armour, were carried to exceſs, while that 
chairs were mere pedeſtals, their cloaths, incutt 
brances; and they knew no uſe of ſteel, but as it 
ſerved for ſafety or deſtruction. There houſes (fr 
there was no medium between caſtles and houls 
implied the dangers, not the ſweets of ſociety; 
whenever peace left them at leiſure to think © 
modes, they ſeemed to imagine that faſhion conlil 
in disfiguring the human body, inſtead of di 
ing its graces. While the men wore ſhoes lo long 
and pointed, that they were forced to ſupport tix 
points by chains from their middle; the ladies 
erected ſuch pyramids on their heads, that the fac 
became the centre of the body, The ſciences 3 
were abſorbed in the myſteries of theology, ® 
learning chiefly confined to the clergy, wiv gene 
and often 
ridiculous ſpeculations. Some indeed ſtudied pi 
ſic, but in ſo ſtrange and imperfect a mannef . 
. . . * 1 ſted thet 
every epidemical diſtemper, which rei 
injudicious method of practice, became * 
plague, and ſwept away multitudes of poop 150 
Some diſcoveries were however made, and. 
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5 , merit. He was a Franciſcan friar at Oxford, and 
-ariouſy filed Doctor mirabilis, for his great learning, and 


dy the common people, the Conjurer, on account 
F his inventions. He diſcovered the teleſcope, 
urig glaſs, camera obſcura, gunpowder, the 
ranſmutation of metals, and ſeveral other particu- 


ye of the 
has not 
evaling 
t of his 


t 8 3 artiſts, have claimed the diſcoveries made by 
ad at his Bacon. A greater genius in mechanics had not 
im, and hen aroſe ſince the days of Archimedes. But all 
blow on is merit could not protect him againſt the barba- 
ther f 2us opinions of the age in which he lived. He was 
| lived erfecuted by an enthuſiaſtic clergy, at a time 
the end hen philoſophy had made leſs progreſs than any 
Doſitions ther branch of learning, and when geometry and 
vexation tronomy were branded with the odious ſtigma of 


Janner of ecromancy. He died on the eleventh of June, 
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jn the year 1237, water was firſt conveyed into 
e city of London by means of leaden pipes, from 
rings in the manor of Tyburn; but the infant 
tits of that age were forty-eight years in com- 
leting that vſefal work; the great conduit in 


{ that ng heaplide, built of ſtone, and furniſhed with 
nus much terns, lined with lead, not being finiſhed till the 
On of the ar 1285, 


The noble diſcovery of the mariner's compaſs 
as made about the year 1302; but the perſon to 
hom we owe that valuable acquiſition 1s not cer- 
inly known: but though the Engliſh lay no claim 
the diſcovery, they were inventors of the box in 
hich the magnetical needle is ſuſpended, a contri- 
nce whereby ik is always kept in an horizontal 
dition. 

The art of weaving received very conſiderable 
provements during this period, by the great en- 
uragement given to our woollen and linen manu- 
tures by Edward III. and the two ſucceeding 
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ſtroke of 
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e with this 


furniſh ys igns. The art of painting alſo began to be 
1g, or the cemed, which was chiefly performed on board or 
ur admin pls, hy 
d, warlike, In the year 1344, the firſt regular gold coins were 
thoſe arts ck in the kingdom, of three different ſorts ; one 
tributed to lx ſhillings value; a ſecond of three ſhillings ; 
it without | 2 third of eighteen pence. About the ſame 
Rich plate, e alſo the art of gauging was invented. The 
ffs, and c- t mention of clocks in England, was in the year 
while ther 63, though they had been invented in the ninth 
hs, incult Itury by Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona. 
„ but 51 The moſt remarkable for learning, beſides a few 
houſes (fot torlans who flouriſhed in this period, were John 
nd houls) &liffe, and William of Wickham. 
ciety; "ckliffe may be juſtly regarded as the father of | 
» think reformation, he being the firſt in Europe, who 
"n conliſ tured to bring religion to the teſt of ſcripture, 
of diſphſ d eccleſiaſtical authority. The auſterity of his 
os {0 100 » and the ſanctity of his manners, added great 
ſupport” Nr to his doctrine. He was indefatigable in 

the abours, and generally went about barefooted in 
lat the 8 habit of a pilgrim : but we have already had 
lence lon & ſpeak of him in the courſe of this 
010g), . 8 

who 90 Villam of Wickham was conſidered as one of 

_ « =_ learned perſons of the age; and it appears 
tic 10 uu 8reat and uſeful talents, eſpecially his ſkill 
Age tt citecture, recommended him to the favour of 
lte ud Ill. He perſuaded that prince to pull 
= ' great part of Windſor- caſtle, and rebuild it 
cop" , „ plan, in that plain magnificence in which 
e, bs . * He alſo drew the plan, and ſuper- 
uy b building of Queenborough-caſtle. He 
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nown only to himſelf. Future times, and 


| 


| 


| cheſter. 


was afterwards made ſecretary of ſtate and lord 
privy ſeal, and enjoyed other accumulated prefer- 
ments, before he was promoted to the ſee of Win- 
He died on the twenty- ſeventh of Sep- 
tember, 1404. | 

The moſt noted hiſtorians of this period were, 

Thomas Wikes. His hiſtory begins at the con- 
queſt, and ends with the death of Edward 1. He 
was a canon regular of Oſney, near Oxford; and 
the part of his work which relates to the barons 
wars, is clear and explicit. His hiſtory was pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Gale in his Hiſt. Angl..vol. 2. 
John Brompton, abbot of Joreval, in Yorkſhire, 
wrote a chronicle of the principal tranſactions of 
England. It was publiſhed among the Pecem 
Scriptores. It hegins with the arrival of St. Au- 
guſtine the monk, and ends with the death of 
Richard J. 

Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weſtminſter, 
finiſhed his hiſtory in the year 1307, and died ſoon 
after. But the work has been continued by ſeveral 
hands, eſpecially by Adam Merimath, a canon re— 
gular of St. Paul's, who devoted the latter part of 
his time to the ſtudy of Engliſh hiſtory. 


Character of Richard II. 


In every quality the reverſe of his father, was 
a weak, vain, tyrannical, contemptible prince, 
and agreeable to his own confeſſion, altogether un- 
qualified for managing the reins of empire. He 
was violent in his temper; fond of oſtentation, 
pomp, idle ſhew, and magniſicence; devoted to fa- 
vourites, who made him a dupe to their flattery ; 
addicted to pleaſure, which made him a tyrant to 
his people; gratifications and paſſions the molt in- 
conſiſtent with prudent ceconomy, and conſequently 
dangerous in a limited and mixed government. 
He ſeems to have preferred, on all occaſions, his 


own eaſe to the happineſs and welfare of the nation. 


Inſtead of diſplaying a cordial affection for his 
people, he ſeemed to glory in oppreſſing them; 
nay even proſtituted the very legiſlature to gratify 
his preſumptuous arrogance. He wanted the diſ- 
cernment neceſſary to enable him to chuſe a good 
miniſtry, and the reſolution to oppoſe the meaſures 
of his evil counſellors, when they happened to claſh 
with his own opinion: yet big with the idea of ſo- 
vereignty, he forgot that he was a man; ſunk in 
loathſome ſenſuality, he forgot that he was a king. 
Indeed his erroneous conduct ſeems to have flowed 
from the general ſource of moral evil, that of in- 
attention to the grand deſign of rational exiſtence, 
which is to promote the happineſs of our fellow 
creatures. When Richard found means to gain the 
commons to his intereſt, and to contract a tormid- 
able alliance with France, prerogative weighed 
down the conſtitution. But by extending his power 
to the utmoſt boundaries of arbitrary ſway, the 
commons again deſerted him, and he became the 
victim of his own folly. Richard is a memorable 
inſtance of the power of habit over the human 
mind; and his hard fate ſpeaks to the living; and 
bids them remember it as an eternal warning, to 
prefer public good to private humour; while at the 
ſame time it reminds them, that they are only 
ſtewards in the hand of God; and that however 
they may plume themſelves upon the ſtratagems of 
refined policy, one truth in ſpite of human pride 
will remain eternally the ſame, namely : That virtue 
alone is true nobility. 
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Henry, duke of Lancaſter, ſurnamed Bolingbroke, is crowned — of England ; notwithRanding Mortimer, 1) 
Marche, had a preferable title—His reign continually difturbed by inſurrettions, which he finds means, in 1 
llards, in which William Sawtre is burned for hereſy, being the fr 
perſon who ſuffered on account of nyt inſurrection in England by the earl of Kent ond 
by the earl 2 Northumberland — The battle of Shreu 
—The archbiſhop of York and earl of Nottingham take arm. 77 
feated and ſlain Mar with France and Scotland: not diſtinguiſhed by any confiderable actions — Janes, ſag 
Robert III. king of Scotland, ſeized and detained in captivity by Henry, who gives him an excellent educatin.. 
Diſolute life of the prince of Wales —Death, family, and character of Henry IV. 


. 


end, to ſuppreſs —Perſecution againſt the 


in Wales by Owen Glendour—Third, in Englan 


A.D ENRY, ſurnamed Bolingbroke, 

— from the place of his birth, im- 
mediately after his being proclaimed, aſſumed the 
reins of government. He was the ſon of John of 
Ghent or Gaunt, late duke of Lancaſter, who was 
third ſon of Edward III. But Mortimer, earl of 
Marche, deſcended from Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
ſecond ſon of Edward III. had a preferable title. 
Henry was crowned with the uſual formalities, on 
the thirteenth of October, being then thirty years 
of age. He was anointed with a kind of oil, pre- 
tended to be brought by the Bleſſed Virgin to 
Thomas Becket while in France. This precious 
oil was contained in a phial, which fell into the 
hands of a hermit, who preſented it to Henry duke 
of Lancaſter, the grandſon of Henry III. at the 
fame time prophecying, that the kings who ſhould 
be anointed with it, would become true champions 
for the church. The duke of Lancaſter afterwards 
gave it to Edward the Black Prince, who reſolved 
to be anointed with it ; but after his death the phial, 
which had on the top an eagle of gold ſet with dia- 
monds, was laid up among the jewels, without be- 
ing minded, till it fell into Henry's hands; but the 
reign of this prince and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 
who were anointed with this oil, contradict the 
hermit's prophecy. The uſurpation of Henry was 
ſo palpable, and the right of Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of Marche, ſo clear, that all the courage, capa- 
city, and diſcernment of the new monarch, were 
neceſſary to prevent the diſorders that threatened 
the commencement of his reign ; but the friends of 
young Mortimer, who was only ſeven years of age, 
con gering that it would be equally dangerous and 
fruitleſs to maintain his juſt rights to the crown, took 
him to his eſtate at Wigmore, near the borders of 
Wales, from whence he was afterwards removed by 


Henry to Windfor-caſtle, where he and his younger 


brother were detained in an honourable cuſtody, 
the kin 
that nobleman arrived at man's eſtate, he would at- 
tract the reſpect of the people, and make them re- 
flect on the injuſtice which had been uſed to ex- 
clude him from the throne. 

Henry's firſt parliament, which aſſembled on 
Monday after Michaelmas, gave him an opportu- 
nity of perceiving the dangers to which his high 
ſtation expoſed him. The nobles were agitated with 
ſuch violent animoſities, that forty of the peers threw 


their gauntlets on the floor, and mutually challenged . 


each other, while the epithets lyar and traitor re- 
ſounded from every quarter; yet the king had in- 
fluence ſuſſicient to prevent all theſe combats, 


though lie was unable to reconcile them to each 


having reaſon to apprehend, that when 


Lancaſter, had been heard to ſay, that in Englai 


| livered over by the biſhop or his commiſſans" 


12 


by Richard, together with the biſhop of Cat 


— . 


VII. 


IV. 


others —$e; 


e earl of Northumberland and lord Bardalf 4 


other. The city of London, and the adjacey 
counties, were in general well affected to the preſn 
government ; but Wales with its Marches, wher 
the intereſt of Mortimer lay, and which had alp 
been diſtinguiſhed by Richard, wanted only an q 
portunity of breaking out into rebellion. Th 
northern counties had not appeared very ſanguze 
in the late revolution, and all they had done to . 
vour it was entirely owing to the great intereſt 
the Piercy family, ſo that the continuance of the 
people's loyalty, depended almoſt wholly on ti 
of the earl of Northumberland. Nor had the kin 
any reaſon to depend upon the fidelity of the dem, 
with whom he was not a favourite. Both hed 
his father had been ſtrongly ſuſpected of farourig 
Wickliffe's doctrine, and the king, when duke of 


the revenues of the barons were too ſmall, and tho 
of the church too great. The abbot of Weſtmw 
ſter, a bold intriguing prieſt, one who had a 
been foremoſt in the proceedings of both parts, 
embraced this opportunity of forming a ſecrets 
bal againſt the government. The earls of Kel 
Rutland, and Huntingdon, with lord Spencer, vi 
were now degraded from the titles of Surry, Abe. 
marle, Exeter, and Glouceſter, conferred on the 


lord Lumley, Sir Thomas Blount, and ſeveral ot 
perſons of fortune, joined in the conſpiracy, 
met frequently in the abbey of Weſtminſter, whe" 
in a ſecret room, they concerted their danger 
defigns which ſoon after broke out into action. 
Henry, finding himſelf preſſed on , P. 149 
every fide with ſurrounding difficulties, | 
had recourſe to every prudent meaſure, that mig 
have the leaſt tendency to remove them. In d 
to pay his court to the clergy, he reſolved to ux 
endeavours to ſuppreſs the heretical Loe 
Hitherto there had been no penal laws 
againſt hereſy ; but the king now engaged the 
liament to ordain, that when any heretic, wo 
lapſed, or refuſed to abjure his opinions, 5“ 
the ſecular arm, the civil magiſtrate ſhould ch 
him publicly to the flames. This infernal wes 
being put into the hands of the clergy, did 1 1 
remain unemployed. William Sawtre, rect 4 
Oſithes in London, being condemned by the 
vocation of Canterbury, his ſentence was rat; 
the houſe of peers. Whereupon Henry n ve 
writ for execution, and he was puniſhed — 4 
poſed erroneous opinions, by being m_—_ 
the flames. This was the firſt man who cel 
death in England, for the fake of his 1 
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4ile this perſecution was carried ori againſt the 
mus of Wicklifſe, a peſtilence raged in the 
ollowers Or *" 

hern counties of England; and the Scots, ac- 
to their uſual cuſtom, in times of public 
1 — invaded the northern counties of Eng- 
1 They beſieged and took the caſtle of Werk, 
. manded by Sir Thomas Grey, who was then 
— his duty in parliament. Yet this inſult 
" not provoke Henry to abandon his Cautious 
duct, in watching narrowly the motions of his 
\meſtic enemies. The effects of the abbots con- 
racy began now to appear. When their ſcheme 
43 ripe for execution, the principal actors prevailed 
none Maudlin, who had been chaplain to Richard, 
ad who greatly reſembled him in features, to per- 
nate that monarch. They imagined it would not 
e dificult to ſurprize the king, who was then in a 
ad ſtate of health at Windſor, attended by a few 
e his nobility. It was therefore agreed, in order 
o aſſemble a ſufficient number of perſons without 
ſpicion, to appoint a tournament to be held at 
Drford. Henry was to be invited. If he accepted 
e invitation, they ſuppoſed it would be very eaſy 
o ſeize his perſon; if he refuſed it, they were to 
arch ſecretly to Windfor-caſtle, into which they 
ittered themſelves with obtaining an eaſy admit- 
ance, Every particular of this infamous plot was 
onducted with the utmoſt precaution, and on the 
int of being carried into execution, when Henry 
2s informed by Rutland, one of the affociates, of 
is danger, and ſuddenly returned to London; ſo 
hat the conſpirators who arrived at Windſor with 
ve hundred horſe, had the mortification to find 
ey were betrayed, and their plot defeated, The 
ert day Henry, at the head of twenty thouſand 

jen, appeared at Kingſton upon Thamesz on 
hich the rebellious lords, being unable to reſiſt 
im, diſperſed into their ſeveral counties, in order 
d raiſe their followers, when they met with what 
as worſe than diſappointment ; for the king's ad- 
rents having every where oppoſed their — — 
ecarls of Kent and Saliſbury were taken priſoners 
the citizens of Cirenceſter, and according to the 
tom of thoſe times, inſtantly beheaded by the 
wyor's orders. Spencer and Lumley were treated 
the citizens of Briſtol in the ſame manner. The 
of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, with ſe- 
ral others of the conſpirators ſuffered the ſame 
It puniſhment, by orders from Henry. When 
je quarters of theſe misjudging men were brought 
London, it is ſaid, that eighteen biſhops, and 
urty-two mitred abbots, joining the populace, 
ent with the moſt indecent marks of exultation to 
cet them, The earl of Rutland carried on a pole 
head of his brother-in-law, the lord Spencer, 
d as a teſtimony of his lo alty, preſented it to 
eur) ; a ſpectacle which muſt have been extremely 
king to all who were not deſtitute of every ſen- 

ent of humanity. This treacherous earl, who 


er, dy the death of his father, duke of Vork, 
deen concerned in the murder of his own un- 
the duke of Glouceſter; had then deſerted 
ad who truſted him ; had conſpired againſt 
> life of the preſent king; had betrayed thoſe 


nanty, publickly proclaimed his own baſeneſs. 
D. 1401. The unſettled ſtate of the Engliſh 
| government encouraged Owen Glen- 
n 2 deſcendant of the antient princes of Wales, 
obnoxious to the preſent ruling power, on ac- 
ut of his attachment to the late king, to ſet up 
adard in oppoſition to Henry. His mind was 
iS hero, and his heart that of a patriot, ready 
— with the indignation at the miſeries of his 
y. Nis genius was enterprizing, his conduct 
d Autious. Owen contented himſelf at firſt 
Macking the eſtates of the earl of Ruthyn. 


us dilhonoured his birth, and who became ſoon | 


zom he had ſeduced; now, by this proof of in- 


0 0 


— 


He was always ſucceſsful in theſe ſkirmiſhes, and at 
laſt took that nobleman priſoner; nor would he releaſe 
him but on condition of his marrying his daughter. 
This alliance rendered Owen ſtill more illuſtrious 
in the eyes of the Welch, who now conſidered him 
as born to be the deliverer of his country. The 
earl of Marche, who had armed his followers in fa- 
vour of Henry, was defeated and taken priſoner, 
He was ſuffered to remain in captivity; nor would 
the king, notwithſtanding his loyalty, permit the earl 
of Northumberland to ranſom him, though he owed 


his crown to the aſſiſtante of that powerful noble- 


man: But notwithſtanding his indifferc.ice for his 
couſin, Henry ordered all his forces to advance to 
the borders of Wales: Owen, who was in no con- 
dition to oppoſe a royal army, commanded by the 
ableſt and moſt fortunate prinee of the age, in the 
open field, purſued that conduct which true polic 
dictated, and his anceſtors had found ſucceſsful. 
He retired behind Snowdon-hills, and left the Eng- 
liſh monarch, in a ſevere ſeaſon, to wreak his ven- 
geance on an already deſolate country, By this pru- 
dent ſtep, Henry was compelled to return to England, 
without having effected any thing of conſequenee 
againſt the enemy. When the ſeaſon per- 4D. 1402. 
mitted, he again entered Wales; but the P- 1402. 
very elements fought againſt him, and nature ſeemed 
to have abandoned her ordinary courſe in favour of 
Owen. Such dreadful ſtorms aroſe, that the com- 
mon people in that age of ignorance believed they 
were raiſed by the magic of Glendour, whoſe activity 
and ſucceſs, and above all his retirement into parts 
almoſt inacceſſible, made them conſider him as 
ſomething more than human. Henry was unable 
to regain any part of the vaſt plunder taken from 
the Engliſh, and forced to abandon an expedition, 
in which his diſappointment was heightened by the 
great hopes he had entertained of ſucceſs. 

In the mean time the Scots tempted by the 
changes in the 1 were not inactive. 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve 
thouſand men, and attended by many of the principal 
nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into Eng- 
land, carrying fire and ſword through the northern 
counties. On his return, he found his retreat cut 
off by the Piercys, and both parties prepared for a 
general engagement. The Scots were drawn up 
upon the declivity of Halidown-hill, but to great 
diſadvantage ; for riſing one above another they 
preſented to the Engliſh archers a very extended 
front, ſo that the arrows of the latter did much 

reater execution than thoſe of the former. Doug- 
2 perceiving this advantage, endeavoured to re- 
pair it, by coming down the hill upon the Engliſh 
{word in hand. The archers, fearing to. be broke, 
at firſt gave way, but again cloſing their ranks, 
pliedthe Scots ſo warmly with their arrows, that a 
total rout enſued. The gallant but unfortunate 
Douglas, ſeverely wounded, and fainting with the 
loſs of blood, was taken on the field of battle, to- 
gether with the earls of Fife, Murray, Angus, and 
Orkney; the lords Montgomery, Erſkine, and 
Graham, beſides eighty knights, and a great num- 
ber of ſoldiers. The remainder of the Scottiſh 
army that fled were purſued by the Engliſh archers, 
who made a dreadful ſlaughter ; part were puſhed 
into the river Tyne, where many of them periſhed, 
and part obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war. Among the lain of the Scottiſh army were 
Sir John Swinton, Sir Adam Gordon, Sir John 
Levingſton, Sir Alexander Ramſay, twenty-three 
knights, and near ten thouſand common ſoldiers 
while the loſs of the Engliſh was too inconſiderable 
to be mcationa. 2 | 

Henry no ſooner received intel - 
ligence of this victory, than he wrote A. D. 1403: 
a letter of congratulation to the earl of Northum- 


berland and his ſon, full of the warmeſt 2 
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of gratitude; but, at the ſame time. ſent them a 
peremptory order, enjoining them not to «ranſom 
any of their priſoners. This was regarded as an 
arbitrary ſtretch of power; all priſoners being, by 
the laws of war which then prevailed, the ſole pro- 
perty of the victors. The earl expoſtulated with 
Henry on the illegality of this reſtriction, but in 
ſuch preſumptive terms, that the king rebuked his 
freedom, and deſired him to obſerve the deference 
due to his ſacred perſon. This reprimand fired the 
choleric ſpirit of tfe earl of Northumberland, who, 
in the heat of paſſion, conceived it to be an un- 
pardonable indignity. Both father and ſon conſi- 
dered themſelves as the principal ſupporters of 
Henry's throhe, and vainly imagined it would be 
as eaſy to deprive him of the crown, as it was to 


palace it on his head. Northumberland's brother, 


Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter, not only eſpouſed 
their quarrel, but concerted a plan of 3 
which had well nigh deprived Bolingbroke of his 
royalty, Other cauſes alſo contributed to excite 
his reſentment. He had been made vice-chamber- 
hin and admiral by Richard; he loved the perſon 
of his old maſter and benefactor while living; re- 
tained a grateful ſenſe of his benefits after his 
death; and could not but deteſt Henry as the 
uſurper of his crown. He therefore readily joined 
his brother, to drive from his throne a perſon, 
who, in his opinion, had no title to it. With this 
rebellious intent, he entered into a correſpondence 
with Glendour; releaſed earl Douglas without ran- 
ſom, formed a ſtrict alliance with this martial 
nobleman ; atembled his vaſtals from all quarters; 
and ſo unlimited was his authority, that the very 
fame men whom he had lately led againſt Richard, 
were now ready to repair to his ſtandard, in oppo- 
fition to Henry, When this rebellion was ready to 
break out into action, Northumberland remained 
at Berwick, on pretence of being indiſpoſed; but 


in reality, to aſſemble another body of troops, | 


with which he might join the confederates in caſe 
they proved ſucceſsful in their firſt attempt; or, 
that he might be at hand to retire into Scotland, 
4 1 the enterprize ſhould miſcarry, and he 
umſelt be conſidered by the king as an accom- 
plice of the rebels. An army being aſſembled, 
the chief command devolved on young Hotſpur 
Piercy, who led his forces to Shrewſbury, in order 
to join the troops under Glendour. Before they 
took the field, Piercy publiſhed a manifeſto, in 
which he renounced his allegiance to Henry, and 
ſet that prince at defiance; and in the name of his 
father and uncle, repreſented all the grievances of 
which the nation had reaſon to complain, and 
which he took upon himſelf to redreſs. He ac- 
cuſed Henry of perjury ; becauſe, ſ;on after his 
landing at Ravenſpur, he had ſworn upon the 
goſpels, in preſence of the earl of Northumberland, 


that his ſole intention was that of recovering poſ- 
. leflion of his duchy, and that he would ever re- 
main a faithful ſubject to king Richard. He ag- 


ravated his guilt, in firſt dethroning, and then 
impriſoning that prince; and in uſurping upon the 
title of the houſe of Mortimer, to whom the crown 
juſtly belonged, both by lineal deſcent, and the 
declaration of parliament. He complained loudly 
of the cruelty exerciſed againſt the earl of Marche, 
who was ſuffered to remain a captive in the hands 
of the enemy; nor were any of his friends per- 
mitted to treat for his ranſom. He alſo accuſed 
the king of having ruled with a tyrannic ſway, 
rendering himſelf inacceflible to all but the clergy, 
ſo that the greateſt noblemen in the kingdom could 
not be admitted to his preſence, unleſs introduced 
by a biſhop, and finally, he charged him with lay- 
ing upon the nation a heavy burdenof taxes, after 
having ſworn, that, without the utmoſt neceſlity, 


| — 
14 and that he had converted to his own private nf 
the ſubſides granted for public ſervices, Han ndard 


publiſhed an anſwer to this manifeſto, in which rror f 
endeavoured to exculpate himſelf from al 6 t, Nul 
crimes laid to his charge. He accuſed the bien! und tl 
in his turn, of having excited an unnatury| u pro! 
lion againſt their lawful ſovereign ; one hg hay > arm) 
on all occaſions, diſtinguiſhed them from the rele tha bc 


his. ſubjects, by every act of munificence olg 
friendſhip that a prince could beſtow up vh 


moſt favourite counſellors. But Henry wy, ragin 
learn that remonſtrances were of little ue  ;, allo, 
preſent occaſion; and fortunately for him, he 1 ry V. 
at that time, a good body of forces, which h. exam 
been levied for 'another expedition againſt he en a We 
Welch. With theſe he proceeded as far as Bü 1 
upon Trent, where he received intelligence, thy mean 
| Worceſter and his nephew had marched toy t their 
the frontiers of Wales; on which the @ ; mer, 11 
Dunbar prevailed on him to alter his rout, and, i n by ar 


own, t. 
the utn 
le more 
time J 
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poſlible, ' prevent their joining. He according; 
wheeled about, and directed his march toy; 
Shropſhire; and this motion was of infinite 4 
vantage; for Glendour had advanced as ty ; 
Oſweſtry, with a body of twelve thouſand ma," 
order to join Piercy, who was already reintorgy 
the people of Cheſhire, the conſtant adler ante 6 
Richard in all his diſtreſſes. The Piercy; ly 
given out that the late king was alive; to rin 
credit to which report, they had drefled Maydy 
in royal robes, and carried him about to differ 
parts of the kingdom, pretending he was Rich 
who had eſcaped out of priſon; and this ftratya 

induced many to join their banners. Ther * 
had marched to Shrewſbury, when the royal ani * A 
unexpectedly appeared in fight; upon hid — 

Hotſpur, abandoning the ſiege, withdrew his u hn M 


to Hartlefield, where he reſolved to make a {i n hundr: 


and hazard an engagement; while the bravery d wand d 
the two leaders, and the equality of the two umi pur P 
each of which amounted to about twelve thoufud ried in t 
men, rendered the iſſue of the combat exten ur but 
doubttul. The king, with the aſſiſtance ot 6 ſome of 
earl of Dunbar, and his fon Henry, made and. ſe tranſac 
cellent diſpoſition of his troops; and being pe rching a 
ſuaded the whole force of the battle would be 6 ps to re 
rected againſt his own perſon, ordered ſeycral dt ring of ! 


cers to array themſelves in the ſame armour, 2 g was ad 
to have the ſame equipage, that uſually dir Ops, he 1 
guiſhed himſelf in time of action. The chax ere he dif 


was no ſooner ſounded, than the battle beg York, af 
The firſt ſhock was at once both dreadful ai nce of a 
conſtant. The two armies engaged with fury, other int. 
maintained the fight with obſtinacy and pct. Ween the 
verance hardly to be equalled in the record d ted, and 
time. Henry's infantry was the firſt that vas e. 
ground; and his whole army would have b ept the e 


thrown into confuſion, had not the impetus on, wlic 
valour of Piercy and Douglas afforded the t Aged in th 
an opportunity of rallying. Theſe two che hands 
fought ſide by fide, and opened themſelves a fu D. 

to the ſpot where the royal ſtandard was cles 745 
and where they knew Henry fonght in pen, borders 0. 
both contending who ſhould have the hond, en Glendo 
encountering the royal warrior. Piercy ſuppl It of mon; 
that renown he had acquired; and Doug's 2 n after thi 
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antient enemy, but now his friend, (till app u the earl 
his rival amidſt the dangers and horrors os to the k 
bloody battle. Their ardour, however, f. ? Niſe of Pay 
fatal to their cauſe; for they charged with K Fred the pe 
dreadful impetuoſity, and pierced with ſuc # < a prot; 


perate rapidity the ranks of the enemy, that ie®t Judgment 
their men could follow them. A ſurrounding*1 ' only, Th 
of dead bodies, and the lines they had bes >. wy 
cloſing again, intercepted their retreat. "yy edged t 
of valour performed by theſe undaunted hee 1% but on] 


. . N N 4 
incredible. Douglas flew three brave warrion 4 to mak 
The 5 thus ac. 


he would never lay any impoſitions on his people; 


1 


| perſonated the king of England. 
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as thrown to the ground. Death and 
owed their ſteps, — equally reigned; 
numbers of their followers being ſlain, they 
und themſelves hemmed in on all ſides, without 
proſpect of being relieved by the main body of 
12 which the king obſerving, he advanced 
ha body reſerve, and made a dreadful havock ; 
oling his perſon in the thickeſt of his foes, and 
— where braved, with undaunted preſeverance, 
raging ſtorm ofclaſhing weapons. His gallant 
alſo, who afterwards became the renowned 
nry V. atchieved prodigies of valour, following 
example of his illuſtrious father; nor could 
en a wound in his face, which he had received 
m an arrow, oblige him to quit the field. In 
mean time Piercy and Douglas endeavoured to 
t their way back to their own forces; but the 


in by an unknown hand, his death was no ſooner 
own, than the remains of his mangled army fled 
the utmoſt confuſion, after the battle had raged 
e more than three hours; in which ſhort ſpace 
time Henry had expoſed his perſon like the 
aneſt ſoldier, and is faid to have killed thirty- 
perſons with his ſingle arm. In this battle, 
ich was fought on the twenty-firſt of July, and 
illed the battle of Shrewſbury, about ſix thou- 
id were flain, two-thirds of whom were of 
1cy'sarmy. The earls of Worceſter and Douglas 
re taken priſoners, together with the baron Kin- 
on, and Sir Richard Vernon. All theſe, except 
uglas, whom Henry diſmiſſed without ranſom, 
account of his valour, were beheaded at Shrewſ- 
ry. On the king's fide, the earl of Stafford, 
Hugh Shirley, 3 Clayton, Sir John 
kayne, Sir Nicholas Chauſel, Sir John Calverly, 
john Maſſey, Sir Hugh Mortimer, beſides ſix- 
n hundred privates, were ſlain, and about three 
puſand dangerouſly wounded. The body of 
tur Piercy was, by the king's permiſſion, 
fied in the field where he had ſignalized his 
Wour, but his quarters were afterwards bung up 
ſome of the chief towns of England. During 
ſe tranſactions, the earl of Northumberland was 
ching at the head of a conſiderable body of 
ops to reinforce the army of the rebels; but 
ring of his ſon's death and defeat, and that the 
g was advancing againſt him with his victorious 
ops, he ſhut himſelf up in Warkworth calle, 
ere he diſmiſſed his forces, and came to the king 
York, after, having previoully received an al- 
nce of a pardon, He pretended that he had 
other intention in taking arms, but to mediate 
ween the partics. This apology Henry ac- 
ted, and granted him a pardon. The ſame 
Ity was extended to all the other rebels; and 
ept the earl of Worceſter and Sir Richard 
on, who were conſidered as principals, none 
aged in this inſurrection appear to have periſhed 
tat hands of the executioner. 
D. 1404. Henry having thus ſtifled this un- 
1 provoked rebellion, marched towards 
borders of Wales, in order to proceed againſt 
en Glendour; but the deſign was defeated by 
It of money for the ſubſiſtence of his army. 
n after this the parliament met at Weſtminſter, 
i the earl of Northumberland preſented a peti- 
to the king, imploring his clemency, and 
le of pardon he had made at York. Henry 
pred the petition to the judges; but the lords 
ed a proteſt againſt this reterence, declaring, 
Judgment, in. caſes of treaſon, belonged to 
n Only. Then they took into conſideration the 
de againſt the earl, and pronounced, that the 
Medged to him did not amount to treaſon or 
, but only a treſpaſs, for which the ſaid carl 
£ to make fine and ranſom to his majeſty. 
4 * acquitted, the earl petitioned that he 
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mer, in the midſt of this furious conteſt, being 4 


| 


| might renew his oath of allegiance, which he ſwore 


anew upon the croſs of Canterbury, and then the 
King remitted his fine and ranſom. The commons, 
having acknowledged the juſt and equitable judg- 
ment of the lords, petitioned, that the king would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to aboliſh all animoſities ſub- 
liſting among the noblemen of the realm; and by 
his command the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland embraced each other, with marks of 
pertect reconciliation, promiſing for themſelves, 
their tenants and vaſlals, that they would, for the 
future, Jive in peace and amity. The earl of 
Dunbar was alſo reconciled to Northumberland; 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the duke of 
York, with ſeveral other prelates and lords, ſuſ- 
pected to have been concerned in the late conſpi- 
racy, were cleared by the king, being declared at 
the ſame time true and loyal ſubjects. 

The rebellion under Glendour was now grown 
to a dangerous pitch. He had lately reduced the 
caſtles of Harlegh and Aberyſlwith, defeated a 
ſtrong body of Engliſh near Monmouth, and ra— 
vaged the country as far as the banks of the Severn. 
The king, who well knew the objects that de- 
manded, at preſent, his ſole attention, was averſe 
to an expedition into Wales, and was reſtrained 
from proſecuting that war by a trivial incident. 
The report of Richard's being alive was now re- 
vived, and gained more credit than ever. One 
Serle, who had been his domellic, engaging as an 
accomplice in the deceit, wrote letters to different 
perſons in England, afluring them, that the king 
was then in being, and in good health. The evi- 
dence of a man who could not reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to err in that point, greatly promoted the 
delign of the impoſture, which was aſſiſted by the 
old counteſs of Oxford, mother to the duke of 
Ireland, who had been attainted in the reign of 
Richard. But the cheat was at length detected by 
means of Sir William Clifford, governor of Ber- 
wick, who, in order to make up a former breach 
with the king, delivered him up to juſtice, 

However, though this deſign was 
defeated, the diſcontented nobles | 
ſeemed ripe for a revolt. Northumberland was 
ſenſible that, notwithſtanding his being pardoned, 
he ſhould never be truſted, and that his great 
power rendered it difficult for him to be ſincerely 
torgiven by Henry, who had ſuch reaſonable 
grounds of jealouly. Indeed, the folly of that 
prince's enemies in never acting in concert, pre- 
vented his ruin. The earl of Nottingham, the 


A. D. 1405. 


ſon of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of 


York, brother to the earl of Wiltſhire, whom 
Henry, when duke of Lancaſter, had cauſed to be 
beheaded at Briſtol, notwithſtanding their having 
remained quiet while Piercy was in the field, ſtill 
entertained a violent hatred againſt the king; and 
Joining with the earl of Northumberland, reſolved 
to be revenged, They took arms before that 
noblemam was ready to aſſiſt them; and publiſhin 
a manifeſto, in which they bitterly * 
Henry with his uſurpation, demanded, that he 
ſhould reſtore the right line, and redreſs all public 
grievances. This conſpiracy ſoon after received 
additional ſtrength, by the junction of lords Bar- 
dolt, Haſtings, and Fauconbridge, and a great 
number of gentlemen of figure and fortune in their 
reſpective counties, The earl of Northumberland 
viſited the courts of France and Scotland, in order 
to previl upon thoſe powers to ſupport the con- 
federates, and wreſt from the hand of Henry the 
ſcepter of England. He was received with the 
utmoſt reſpect, and met with great encouragement 
in his negotiation, The hopes of foreign aſſiſt- 
ance gave new life to the conſpiracy, and a plan - 
was formed for making an inſurrection in the north, 
while the French made a deſcent in Wales; and 
3 K Glendour 
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Glendour alſo joined the confederacy, which now 
became truly alarming. Yet Henry was not idle 
in his endeavours to break the gathering ſtorm. 
He ſent an army into Wales under the command 
of his ſon, who attacked one of Glendour's de- 
tachments, and obtained a complete victory, The 
conſpirators now perceived the king was no ſtranger 
to their deſigns, and therefore precipitantly took 
the field. On the other fide, the earl of Weſt- 
moreland, aſſiſted by ſeveral noblemen of conſider- 
able power in the north, having been appointed to 
watch the Scottiſh Marches, no ſooner heard of 
this inſurrection than he advanced with his forces, 
hoping to ſurprize the rebels before they were pre- 
pared for defence. He was deceived ; for on his 
reaching Shipton-moor, he ſaw the inſurgents, 
amounting to ſeventeen thouſand, drawn up in ex- 
cellent order, and ready to engage. The force of 
Weſtmoreland being inferior to that of the enemy, 
he was afraid of hazarding a battle, and therefore 
endeavoured to obtain by artifice, what he could 
not attempt by force of arms. He deſired to enter 
into a conference with the archbiſhop and the ear] 
of Nottingham, between the two armies ; which 
being granted, he heard their grievances with great 
patience, and begged of them to propoſe the reme- 
dies. This done, he approved of every expedient 
they mentioned; granted every demand ; and en- 
gaged that Henry ſhould give them full ſatisfaction, 
On finding them pleaſed with his ready compliance 
with all their demands, he obſerved, that ſince 
their amity was thus reſtored, it would be better 
for both ſides to diſband their forces, which would 
otherwiſe prove burthenſome to the country. To 
this propoſal, the archbiſhop and earl not having 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, aſſented, and inſtantly diſmiſſed 
their troops, which ſeparated in the field; on 
which, Weſtmoreland ſeizing the two rebels with- 
out reſiſtance, conducted them to the king, who 
was within three days march at the head of a 
powerful army. Henry refuſed to confirm the 
terms offered by Weſtmoreland, being determined 
to make thoſe mutinous leaders feel the weight of 
his juſt reſentment. But knowing that the trial of 
an archbiſhop, if conducted in the uſual form, 
would prove troubleſome and tedious, and that the 
celerity of the execution could alone render it ſafe 
and prudent, he determined to follow the ferocious 
cuſtom of that age, and put the prelate to death 
without the form of a trial, He accordingly ap- 
plied to Sir William Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice, to 
aſs ſentence of "_ treaſon on the archbiſhop. 
But Gaſcoigne refuſed to act contrary to the laws of 
his country. Sir William Fulthorpe was therefore 
appointed a judge on this occaſion ; who, without 
any indictment, trial, or defence, condemned the 
prelate to the death of a traitor, Nor was the exe- 


cution of the ſentence delayed; the archbiſhop was 


immediately put to death, with many ignominious 

circumſtances. This was the firſt —_ in Eng- 
land, of a capital ſentence being inflicted on a dig- 
nitary of the church. The earl of Nottingham, 
Sir John Lamplugh, and Sir Robert Plumpton, 
ſuffered at the ſame time. The pope was ſo highly 
incenſed at this alarming attack on the privileges 
of the church, that he pronounced the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt all who were concerned 
in the death of the archbiſhop; and it was only by 
the prevailing eloquence of a large ſum of money, 
that Henry procured abſolution. During theſe 
tranſactions, the mareſchal de Montmorency arrived 
in Wales with a numerous fleet, from which he 
landed twelve thouſand men; then joining Glen- 
'dour, reduced Caermarthen and ſeveral other places, 
* fas country with fire and ſword, and car- 
rying off an immenſe booty. Henry advanced to 
ſtop the progreſs of theſe invaders ; but being re- 
tarded by bad weather, the French auxiliaries were 
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ſurrection, and there was no royal army 


| fight was maintained a conſiderable time it 


embarked, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced th 
could undertake nothing of conſequence 
Owen, who found means to intercept fifty . 
loaded with proviſions and money for che 
ſiſtence of the army, ſo that the king was I. 
to retreat to London. In the interim, the , 7 
Northumberland fled with lord Bardolf into ken 
land, on which Henry reduced thoſe noble : 
caſtles without oppoſition. * 
In the ſpring Henry called a par- 
liament; and, under certain reſtric- A. P. 1400. 
tions, obtained a conſiderable ſubſidy. In 
mean time he carried on a private correſponden 
with ſome Scottiſh noblemen, who promiſed , 
deliver the earl of Northumberland, and the 4 
Bardolf into his hands, on condition of his 
lealing, without ranſom, their relations wh, * 
been taken at the battle of Holmedon. Robert I 
king of Scotland, being weak and infirm 1 
brother, the duke of Albany, directed the * 
niſtration; and not content with his prefent 2x 
thority, he had formed the cruel deſign of deſtroy. 
ing his brother's children, and advancing his oyn 
family to the throne. On pretence of ſome irre. 
gularities, he had extorted an order from Roberto 
conſine his eldeſt ſon David in the caſtle of Fak. 
land, where that unhappy prince was ſtarved t 
death by his inhuman uncle. James alone, the 
younger brother of David, ſtood between Albany 
and the throne, and he was detained by [Henry i 
England, who refuſed to ſet him at liberty, 0 
preſſed with cares and infirmities, Robert was ut. 
| able to ſuſtain the ſhock of his misfortunes, and 
died ſoon after, leaving the government in the 
hands of the duke of Albany. 
Ihe city of London being afflicted with: 
grievous plague, which ſwept off great numbers d 
its inhabitants, the king, to avoid the contagion, 
reſided for ſome time in the caſtle of Leeds in 
Kent; where, having paſſed part of the fumme;, 
he reſolved to viſit another country ſeat in Norfolk, 
and for that purpoſe went on board a ſmall vel, 
attended by four ſhips loaded with his baggage and 
domeſtics; but in this ſhort voyage he was attacked 
by ſome French cruizers, who took the ſhips, wit 
all his ſervants and equipage, while he hill 
eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty. 
The earl of Northumberland and A. D. 100 
lord Bardolf entered the north of . 
England, in hopes of engaging the people to take theſe 
arms. He was joined by a party of Scotch fre ring, t. 
booters, and as he advanced, his little army con a, A 
derably increaſed. Pleaſed to find the inhabit an ©. 
of the ſeveral places through which he paſſed ba ions we 
not yet loſt their affections for his family, he c, mong 
tinued his march, made himſelf maſter of {ev 71 
caſtles which had been reduced after the fi WE... 
battle of Shrewſbury, and appointed Thick i led, wh; 
Yorkſhire, the general rendezvous of his ar ion on 
The government was alarmed at the ſucceſs wi ter. On 
attended the beginning of Northumberlands * him vic 
to mr hariſt, 
| againſt the rebels. Sir Thomas Rokelby, ſheriff 2 0 
Yorkſhire, thought it his duty to ſtop ther für exempl 
greſs. With this view he raiſed a conſiderable Idemneg 
of forces, and advanced to meet them. Ibe © lis exec 
of Northumberland was equally deſirous of com were 
to an action with the ſheriff, perſuaded, that " man ag 
could defeat Rokeſby's forces, he ſhould not , and 
diſappoint Henry of ſo eſſential a reinforce" reſſing | 
but alſo, by this ſucceſs, engage the city and coun! Phe truc 
of York in his favour. Accordingly he die“ l this yea 
his followers in a line of battle on Barham-es dordery 
yet, though prepared for the attack, bis part, gition 
not long ſuſtain the fury of the royal arm], a dr adve 
ural of 
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impetuoſity; but the rebel troops, conſiſts 8 with 
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5 j ing the vigorous efforts of the 
outed, 2 Jain io the field of battle, 
lane J Bardolf who died of his wounds. The 
and _— the news of this victory in his march; 
0 J. handing which he proceeded to York, 
74 x uniſhed the ſurviving rebels with death, 
where forfeiture 3 and rewarded the ſheriff with 
wh * Northumberland's forfeited eſtate. ; 

P'Clendour's power and influence were greatly im- 


of Wales; who completed the con- 
D. 1498. queſt of South Wales, and reduced 
arlech in Merionethſhire; ſo that Owen was in a 
inner beſieged at Snowdon, where he was greatly 
vrefſed for want of ſubſiſtence. Owen, on this 
1 rſe of fortune, was gradually forſaken by the 
3 part of his adherents, who ſubmitted, and 
= ardoned by Henry. About two years after 
* ſuppreſſion of the rebels, Glendour died at his 
by hter's houſe in Herefordſhire, where he had 
een ſupported during that term in the diſguiſe of 
ſhepherd. Theſe fortunate events freed Henry 
om all his domeſtic enemies. 
92 he enjoyed the crown without any 
ther oppoſition from the ambition of his turbu- 


les. 
1 The commerce of England had 


the D. 1409. been greatly annoyed by French cor- 
any irs, The king therefore ordered a ſtrong fleet to 
yin fitted out, under the command of the earl of 
Op ent, who immediately directed his courſe to the 
ur. wn of Brehal, the rendezvous of thoſe pirates. 
, and e earl immediately inveſted the place, but was 


Woulſed after having received a wound in his head, 
hich proved mortal. The Engliſh, incenſed at 


th edeath of their commander, renewed the attack 
ers of ith ſuch fury that they carried the place; put all 
gien, ey found in arms to the ſword; and brought the 


ds 10 ſt priſoners to England. 


nmer, The followers of Wickliffe, not- 
rfolk, P. 2410. withſtanding the bloody act paſſed 
rech ast them, were grown more numerous than 
Je and er, and many of them held places of power and 
acked pſt under the government. The major part of 
, wit ſe heretics were very illiterate, neither capable 


mel defending their tenets by found argument, nor 


ulating their conduct with decency. There were 
any perſons of learning and reflection all over 
kingdom, who condemned the intemperate zeal 
thele Lollards, but made no ſcruple of de- 
ing, that the church ſtood in need of reforma- 
u. A parliament being convoked at Weſtmin- 


14 
0 take 
h fret 
- conhe 


bitadts on the twenty-ſeventh of January, ſeveral pro- 
ed hal lons were made againſt alienations; and the 
he col. mons preferred a bill againſt frauds in return- 
ſeyerl  oficers, to which the king aſſented with re— 
je fat ance, During this ſeſſion an execution hap- 


rk u ded, which affords a ſtriking inſtance of perſe- 


* ion on the one hand, and abſurd zeal on the 
$ wi ler. One Bodby, a taylor, took upon him to 
nd's U. him violently againſt the real preſence in the 


hariſt. As the ſpirit of reformation daily in- 
dert. ed, the clergy lingled out this poor fanatic 


ir cxemplary puniſhment. On his trial he was 
ble be | demned to the ſtake, and Henry was a ſpectator ; 
[he & us execution. The commons, of whom a great 
Ter were Lollards, conſidered the ſufferings of 
hat * man as an intended affront offered to them- 
not w „and therefore took the fir opportunity of 
rem relling their reſentment. 


; * truce with Scotland expiring in the couiſe 
dre ws year, the Scots renewed their hoſtilities on 


0-00" borders; and with their cruizers interrupted the 
part dition and trade of the Engliſh. To chaſtize 
ny. * adventurers, Robert de Utnireville, vice- 
yith aral of England, entered the Frith of Edin- | 
9 bl wich ten capital ſhips, and not only deſtroyed 
rokel 2 


zired, by the vigilance and ſuccefs of the prince 
' , 


Not any more 
were made to tear the laurel from his | 


— 
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the naval force of Scotland; but ravaged the whole 
coaſt, and brought off immenſe plunder. | 
Several negotiatiovs were carried A. D 
on in different parts of the continent, © 1411. 
and produced a prolongatian of the truce with 
France for five years, with Caſtile for two, and 
with Brittany for ten. A treaty was alſo concluded 
with the duke of Burgundy, againſt whom a power- 
ful confederacy had been formed by the dukes of 
Berry, Orleans, Alengon, and Brittany. Thele 
aſſociates having levied a powerful army, inveſted 
Paris; on which the duke of Burgundy had re- 
courſe to his Engliſh ally, who ſent a body of 
troops to his aſſiſtance. Thus reinforced, the duke 
began his march; but the Picards and Ilemings 
who compoſed his army, quarrclling after he had re- 
duced the town of Ham, diſperſed and returned to 
their own habitations; ſo that he was abandoned 
by all but the Engliſh auxiliaries under the earl of 
Arundel, amounting to one hundred men at arms, 
and a thouſand archers. With theſe he proceeded 
to Paris, the blockade of which had been ſome 
time formed by the duke of Orleans; and, forcing 
his way through the-quarters of the enemy, entered 
the city amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
The next day after their arrival, the duke ordered 
the Englith troops to attack the important poſts of 
Montmatne and la Chapelle, from whence they 
drove the enemy with great ſlanghter; and a few 
days after this valiant action they attacked St. 
Cloud, which was defended by two officers of 
courage and experience, at the head of ſome of 
the beſt troops in France; and, notwithſtandin 
the vigorous efforts of the defendants, the Engliſh, 
ſupported by a body of Picards and Pariſians, car- 
ried on the aſſault with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
the place was taken, and a great number of perſons 
of diſtinction made priſoners. The duke of Or- 
leans, alarmed at this loſs, raiſed the blockade of 
Paris, and retired into the provinces, where his 
troops diſperſed. After this retreat, the duke of 
Burgundy reduced all the caſtles and fortreſſes in 
the iſle of France which had been ſeized by the 
other faction ; and this ſucceſs encouraged great 
part of the kingdom to declare in his favour, 
The Engliſh parhament meeting on the twelfth of 
November, were ſo well pleaſed with this expedi- 
tion, that, in an addreſs to his majeſty, they deſired 
thanks might be given to the prince, and to the 
reſt of the counſellors, appointed by the laſt par- 
liament to ſuperintend the application of the public 
money. They then petitioned that a general 
amneſty, under the great ſcal, might be paſled in 
favour of all his majeſty's ſubjects; and the king 
granted their requeſt; in conſideration of which 
the commons voted a ſublidy for the occaſions of 
the crown. At the ſame time Henry's three ſons, 
John, Thomas, and Humphrey, were created 
dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Glouceſter ; and 
his own brother duke of Dorſet, | 
Henry had now neither foreign nor 
At enemies to contend with ; A. P. 1412. 
yet his days were embittered, as a parent, by the 
diflolute behaviour and irregular courſes of the 
prince of Wales. He was now in the full vigour 
of youth, and of an active, ſprightly ſpirit. 
While employed in the field, no action, of an 
immoral tendency, ftained his character, But a 
life of indolence was not ſuited to his turn of mind, 
The diſtruſt and jealouſy of his father having 
removed him from all ſhare in the public buſineſs, 
he plunged himſelf, with the utmoſt violence, into 
all the extravagances of debauchery, and bluſhed 
not for a conduct the molt diſorderly and licentious. 
But his outrages proceeded not Jeſs from a de- 
praved diſpoſition, than the violence of his temper, 
which being not directed to uſeful objects, induced 
him to give full ſcope to his paſſions; but many 
| gleams 
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gleam: of ſpirit and magnanimity were obſerved to | 
break through the cloud, which a wild conduct had 
thrown over his character. The degeneracy of the 
heir apparent was not more mortifying to the King 
than alarming to the nation, who trembled at being 
governed by a prince whoſe court was the recepta- 
cle of libertines, buffoons, paraſites, and every 
ſpecies of vermin, which are at once the diſgrace 
and ruin of noble princes and kings. However, 
in the midſt of theſe exceſſes, the greatneſs of his 
ſoul ſeemed ſometimes to emerge from the dungeon 
of deformity- in which it lay obſcured. One of 
oung Henry's diſſolute companions having been 
indicted for ſome miſdemeanor, was condemned, 
notwithſtanding all the intereſt of the prince, who 
was preſent at the trial, could make in his favour; 
and he was ſo incenſed at the iſſue of the trial, that 
he ſtruck Sir William Gaſcoigne, the judge, as he 
ſat on the bench; but the magiſtrate, who acted 
with a ſpirit ſuitable to his character, inſtantly or- 
dered the young prince to be committed to priſon ; 
and young Henry, conſcious of the flagrant inſult 
he had committed, both with reſpect to the judge, 
and the laws of his country, ſuffered himſelf with 
the utmoſt reſignation to be conducted to the place 
of confinement, by the officers of juſtice, When 
this tranſaction had been reported to the king, who 
was an excellent judge of mankind, he cried out in 


. a tranſport of joy, I thank God, I have a judge 


endowed with courage to execute the laws, and am 
ſtill more happy, in having a ſon who will ſubmit 
to ſuch chaltiſement.” 

During the reign of Henry, the parliamentary 
2 deſerve more attention, than thoſe re- 
ating either to military or foreign tranſactions. 


The commons had now attained a very conſider- 


able ſhare of importance, and it became an object 
of policy to direct their election. This circum- 
ſtance had been complained of during the preced- 
ing reign, and was made one of the articles of 
charge againſt Richard; but it continued ſtill un- 
redreſſed. Henry purſued the ſame meaſures he 
had ſeverely cenſured in his predeceſſor. He was 
however obliged to court popularity, and this gave 
the legiſlative body an opportunity of aſſuming 
powers they had not hitherto ventured to exer- 
ciſe, In the firſt year of Henry's reign, the 
commons procured a law, that no judge, on be- 
ing guilty of any iniquitous meaſures, ſhould be 
excuſed by pleading the king's orders, or even the 
danger of life from the ſovereign's menaces. In 
the ſecond year, they inſiſted on maintaining the 
practice, of not oranting ſupplies before their peti- 
tions were anſwered. In the fifth year, they peti- 
tioned the king to diſmiſs four officers who had 
diſpleaſed them, one of whom was his own con- 
feſlor ; and though the king informed them, that 


he was not ſenſible of their having been guilty of | 


any offence, yet to gratify them he complied with 
their requeſt. In the fixth year, though they voted 
the king ſupplies, they appointed treaſurers of their 
own, to ſee the money diſburſed for the purpoſes 
intended; and enjoined them to deliver in their 
accounts to the houſe. In the eighth year, they 
propoſed thirty important articles for the regulation 
of the government, and the houſhold, which were 
all agreed to; and they even conſtrained all the 
members of the council, the judges and officers of 
the houſhold to ſwear to their obſervance : but in a 
ſubſequent parliament, when the king had overcome 
all his difficulties, the ſpeaker, on making his 
cuſtomary application to the throne for liberty of 
ſpeech, was told by Henry, that he intended to en- 
joy his prerogatives, and would have no novelties 


introduced. However this prince was more atten- 


tive to maintain the rights and privileges of the 
people than moſt of his predeceſſors. When the 
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ſpeedily aan wp them. On this — 
Henry entertained a well grounded jealouf Ma 
family of Mortimer, he never allowed the! * 
to be once mentioned in parliament; and : — 
of the rebels had ventured to declare the 5 
Marche king, he would not attempt to — 
expreſs declaration againſt that noblemans din 


though he knew this would not have been refuly 


would only ſerve to revive the memory of * ball 
| mer's title. As the commons, during this ** 5 877 
diſcovered a laudable zeal for liberty in 3 bd | . 
tranſactions with the crown, they exerted th 3 mags; 


no leſs againſt the church: for in the — 


Henry's reign, they, on being required 

ſupplies, propoſcg to the 1 — ne 
he ſhould ſeize the temporalities of the church f 
make uſe of them as a perpetual fund to ſupply th 
exigencies of the ſtate, They obſerved, that a thin 
part of the lands of the kingdom was poſlefſeg1 
the clergy, who contributed nothing towards 
lieving the public burdens ; and that their ricky 
tended only to abate their zeal and attention in the 
performance of their miniſterial functions. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury bein g with the kin wks 
this adcreſs was preſented, obſerved, that thought 
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and 


clergy did not go in perſon to the wars, they, ms 
caſes of neceſſity, ſent their vaſſals and tenant; "ws 
while they themſelves who ſtaid at home, were an onfels t 
and night employed in offering up their prayen 183 
for the happineſs and proſperity of the kinsdn WM «hich 
The ſpeaker anſwered with a ſmile, that the praye ill the ⸗ 
of the church were but a lender ſupply. Howe les of 
the archbiſhop prevailed; the king refuſed dre 
requeſt, and the lords rejected the bill, Not di bee 
couraged by this repulſe, the commons retumt vt duty: 
to the charge in the eleventh year of this re . 
with greater zeal than before. They prepared diſturb 
calculation of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, whid didns 
they maintained amounted to the annual ſum ingly r 
four hundred eighty five thouſand marks, and eu he Lo 
tained no leſs than eighteen thouſand four hun etre 
ploughs of land, which they propoſed to din \dalous 
among fifteen new earls, fifteen hundred knigits the utn 
ſix thouſand eſquires, and one hundred hoſpitik the me 
beſides twenty thouſand pounds a year, to be appli any ref 
to the king's own uſe; and inſiſted, that the fact roe: if 
functions would be much better performed thantiq oyalty 
were by fifteen hundred pariſh pricſts, with an: tch Lo 
nual ſtipend of ſeven marks for each. This addr my c. 
though refuſed with a ſevere reply, alarmed WS (bmi! 
the king and the clergy. It was ſufficiently c to inflic 
dent, that the doctrine of Wickliffe had ſpread i ty, Ide 
great extent among the people, and it was there! the vir 
thought neceſſary to put the laws againlt ü Finger 
Lollards in execution. Accordingly lever ed . 
them were ſent to priſon, and one, whom v raced h 
before noticed, committed to the flames, even ocions 
the parliament were ſitting. But theſe ga neve 
meaſures anſwered not the intention of the ei to! 
Perſecution always tends to increaſe the number lenty di 
any religious ſect; and the ſufferings of the Lol leized \ 
augmented their diſciples. The aſhes of in inte 
victim, ſcattered by the breath of the reform | malad 
became the ſced of thouſands. ce, and 
Henry had for ſome time employed , 1, 'vlem 
himſelf in fomenting the diviſions aſſumin 
which prevailed between the families of Du" emund 
and Orleans; but the two French princes 97 Bo 
agreed to a pacification, the intereſts of the Log eil aſſen 
were ſacrificed to their mutual convenience, 2008 re for 
effort of Henry was productive of no red ned, T 
tage; and the bad ſtate of his health hinder” eaſes; 
from renewing the attempt, which his more”. his cx 
nate ſon proſecuted with ſucceſs, againſt the i lronglz 
monarchy. His health had for ſome mont, as his 
viſibly declining : he was ſubject to fits, =_ b even | 
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ed him of his ſenſes; and though yet 
wa * — of his age, his end was viſibly ap- 
5 ching. He was naturally of a peeviſh, jealous 
| 


fit hich at this time gradually increaſed; 
— is a * readily liſtened to the vile — 
— 1 courtiers, who inſinuated, that his eldeſt ſon 
— id formed deſigns upon his life and crown. The 
chin eaſt of the king was now filled with anxious fears, 
efule wich impelled him to remove the prince from. his 
ration d of preſident of the council. Young Henry 


Mori; is greatly alarmed. Fond as he was of pleaſure 


| diſſipati 
*. yp could not without the moſt heart- 


＋ uiſh reflect, that his own conduct had 
wn ben oo much reaſon for his enemies to aſperſe 
grant character. But ſtill he knew himſelf innocent 
6, thi ich regard to his having formed 2 wiſh to the pre- 
h, and vice of his father's authority; and determined to 
Ply the ue every method in his power to convince the 
! thir ine of his duty and loyalty. He repaired to court 
(led by feed in a mourning habit to expreſs his ſorrow z 
#ds re ning obtained, at his requeſt, a private audience 
ricky th the king, he threw himſelf on his knees, and 
1 1n the dreſſed him in a ſpeech to the following purport: 
. The My liege and honoured father; it gives me the 
ga od fincere concert to find, that I am ſuſpected of 
ughthe cbouring an unnatural deſign againſt your crown 
hey, i 4 perſon ; which I, more than any other ſubject, 
enants; bound to reverence and defend. It is true, and 
ere dy onfels the ſame with unfeigned contrition, that I 
pre been guilty of many irregularities and exceſſes, 
ngen which I have juſtly merited your diſpleaſure. But 
prays! the Almighty to witneſs, who knows the ſecret 
[owener les of the heart, and never fails to puniſh thoſe 
1 ter dre to invoke him to ſanctify a falſhood, that 
Not di never entertained a thought, inconſiſtent with 
etumi : duty and reſpect I owe to your majeſty. Thoſe 
re charge me with contrary intentions ſeek only 
pared diſturb your tranquillity, and to alienate your 


„ Whid dions from your ſon and ſucceſſor, I would |. 


| ſum ingly remove theſe anxieties from your mind; J 
anden e tor no other purpoſe. Let me beſeech you 
hund retere to permit me to clear myſelf from ſo 


0 di dalous an imputation. Let my actions be tried 
knight the utmoſt rigour; with the ſame ſeverity as if I 
0[pita de meaneſt of your ſubjects : and if I am guilty 
e appli any reſpe&t of the atrocious crime laid to my 
he fac ge; if I have ever uſed an expreſſion indicating 
thanthe oyalty, or want of affection, puniſh me as a 
than tch unworthy the name of ſon or ſubject. I | 
sade my conduct to your inſpection, and will rea- 
med h {ub mit to any puniſhment you may thiuk pro- 
thy 6 to inflict, This enquiry, with the utmoſt hu- 
read u Ity, I demand, both for your own ſatisfaction, 
thereln the vindication of my injured honour,” This 
int ingenuous, and pathetic addreſs, greatly 
eren ed the king. He took the prince in his arms; 
ed him with tears; aſſured him, that all his 
ven "cons were entirely removed; and that he 
e never for the future harbour a thought pre- 
he cl 1 cal to his loyalty and honour. 

unde WWenry did not long ſurvive this interview. He 
e Lol leized with hos, A fits, which returned at 
; 4 pin intervals, and deprived him of all ſenſation, 


| malady co-operating with ſcruples of con- 
ce, and an idle prophecy, that he ſhould die 
. D. lem, diſpoſed his mind todevotional duties, 

I luming the croſs, he reſolved to conſecrate 
A. emainder of his days to a war againſt the in- 
co MM. le imparted. his reſolution to a grand 
eil aſſembled for urpoſe, and began to 
Fe for his.expedition, when his dreadful fits 
id. They ſoon by their frequency, impaired 
enſes; and having been often in danger of | 
, > crown, his imagination ſeems to have 
\ngly impreſſed wiih that idea, which in- 


on, he was ſtill poſſeſſed of the finer | 


| would not go to ſleep unleſs it was laid on his 

pillow, leſt it ſhould be ſeized before he was dead. 
One day he remained ſo long in a ſwooh, that his 
ſervants thought him actually dead, when the prince 


away. The king recovering the uſe of his ſenſes, 
and obſerving the diadem was removed, demanded, 
with an anxious ſolicitude, who had preſumed to 
take it from his pillow, and being told the prince 
had carried it away, he ordered him into his pre- 
ſence. When young Henry appeared, the = 
with an angry countenance, ſaid, What would 
you deprive me of my crown before my death?“ 
* No,” replied the prince, “I had not ſuch a 
thought; but thinking your majeſty was really dead; 
I took the crown as my — inheritance. I am 
happy in finding my miſtake, and now, ſeeing you 
alive, with pleaſure reſtore it. May you long live 
to wear it in peace!” He accordingly replaced the 
crown on his father's pillow, and having received 
his bleſſing, retired. 
The king was ſeized with his laſt fit as he was 
paying his devotions before the ſhrine of St. Ed- 
ward, and was carried into the Jeruſalem chamber, 
belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter, where re- 
covering his ſpeech, and perceiving himſelf in a 
ſtrange place, he deſired to know by what name it was 
called, and being told, it put him in mind of the pre- 
diction,and he concluded his laſtmoment approached. 
Before he expired, he ſent for the prince of Wales, 
to whom he gave ſome excellent advice; but ex- 
preſſed an uneaſineſs with reſpect to his uſurpation, 
and told him, that he was afraid his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, would diſturb him in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his throne. The prince obſerved, that being 
lawful heir, he would endeavour to keep the crown 
by the ſame methods, by which he himſelf had 
preſerved it: that if the duke of Clarence behaved 
as he ought, he would always find him a kind bro- 
ther; but if he pretended to do otherwiſe, he knew 
how to make him return to his duty. The king 
then recommended him to the protection of heaven, 
and expired a few minutes after, on the twentieth 
of March, in the forty-fixth year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign, being the XXXIſt king of 
England from Egbert I. By his firſt wife Mary de 
— daughter and heir of the earl of Hereford, 
he had four ſons; Henry, ſurnamed of Monmouth, 
from the place of his birth, who ſucceeded his fa- 
ther on the throne; Thomas, duke of Clarence; John, 
duke of Bedford, afterwards regent of France; and 
Humphry, duke of Glouceſter. He had alſo two 
daughters; Blanche, who married firſt the elector 
Palatine, then the king of Arragon, and laſtly, the 
duke of Barr. Philippa, who married Eric, king 


of Denmark. Henry's ſecond wife was Joan, daugh- 


ter to Charles I. king of Navarre, and widow of 
John Montf6rt, duke of Brittany. By this prin- 
ceſs he had no iſſue. 


Character of Henry IV. 


This prince was of middle ſtature, and regular 
form; perfectly ſkilled in all the exerciſe of arms and 
chivalry. His countenance was the very emblem 
of equanimity, diſplaying a mind fortified againſt 
the ſudden reverſes of tickle fortune, neither elated 
with proſperity nor dejected with adverſity. Be- 
fore he aſcended the throne, he enjoyed great po- 
pularity; but when the people were led to pity the 
unhappy fate of the late monarch, they were filled 
with reſentment, and ready to enter into rebellions 
againſt Henry; hence, though the executions were 
much fewer than might have been expected, and 
were neceſſary for the ſupport of his authority, the 
temper of the times made them appear cruel. Henry 
was led to the poſſeſſion of a crown by a train of 


| gs to a degree of childiſh anxiety. He 


as his ſtrength and reaſoning faculties de- | | 


incidents that ſeduced. his virtue. The injuſtice 


3 1. with 


coming in, took up the crown and carried it 
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with which he was treated by his predeceſſor; his 
being baniſhed for no crime; that baniſhment being 
afterwards made perpetual, and the lentence ren- 
dered more ſevere by a deprivation of his patri- 
mony, induced him to think of recovering thoſe 
rights of which he had been ſo unjuſtly deprived : 
but the ſleps whereby he aſcended the throne, and 
the means by which he attained that high dignity, 
were altogether unjuſtiſiable; and the depoſition of 
his near relation, ſubjected to a cruel confinement, 
which occaſioned his death, will ever remain an in- 
delible ſtain in the character of this prince. A 
crown ſeems to have been the ſeducing tempter, 
that corrupted his principles and deſtroyed his good 
fame; to which had he not aſpired he might have 
lived without envy, without danger, with the ap- 
plauſe of wiſdom, and the approbation of virtue, 
having juſtly acquired the glorious diſtinctions of 
the deliverer, the protector, and the reſtorer of En- 
gliſh liberty. The circumſtances of his reign evince 
kis perſonal courage, nor are proofs wanting of his 
refined ſenſe, ſolid judgment, and deep penetration; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that he had a remarkable 
command of temper; maintained his power with 
admirable prudence; and the regard he ſhewed for 
the liberties of the people, with the poſſeſſion of 
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J. D. fats. EN RX v. ſurnamed of Mon- 
A. D. 1413. mouth, from the place of his 
birth, had been educated under the eye of his un- 


cle, the biſhop of Wincheſter, at the univerſity of 


Oxford. Here he received thofe ſeeds of education, 


which though huried for a time deep in the bed of 


immorality, in due ſcafon'fprung up, and produced 


'a cluſter of virtues. He was about twenty-five 


years of age when he aſcended the throne, and the 
people were inclined to think they ſhould be happy 
under his adminiſtration; ſeeing they had perceived 
many indications of a noble and generous ſpirit 
darting frequently with uncommon luſtre, through 
the miſt of diſſipation. * 

Whatever arguments may have been framed in 
defence of the divine and indefeaſible nature of he- 
reditary right, it has generally been found, in the 
progreſs of human events, to give place to the more 
important conſideration of the general good of ſo- 
cicty. Though Henry V. could urge no more 
validity of claim than his father, and though the 
earl of Marche, the lineal heir was ſtill living, the 
parliament, without ſcruple, placed the royal dia- 
dem on his head, convinced that ſuch a ſtep would 
conduce to the intereſt of the nation. Henry 
therefore having been proclaimed, immediately 
after the death of his father, with the uſual cere- 


- monics, was crowned by the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, on the ninth of April, He was ſcarcely 
ſeated on the throne, when he fent for his former 
companions, and after acquainting them with his 
intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate his 
example, but ſtritly prohibited them from appear- 
ing any more in his preſence, till they had given 
ſuflicient proofs of their having' changed their 
courſe of life; and then diſmiſſed them with pre- 
ſents. Such conduct afforded Henry's ſubjects a 


| many great qualities, fitted him for the high god 
on 


bj V. 


{ ſite conduct, increaſed” their ſatisfaction, andi 


his own miſconduct, but to atone for thoſe ci 


| for the unhappy fate of Richard; did jullice (0 | 
memory; ordered his corpſe to be removes 
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happy omen of his future government; which | 


'he made thoſe who had been advanced — 


to which he was raiſed. Though his ulurpzt 
legally conſidered, is unjuſtifiable, it actual — 
a happy preventive of the deſpotic [way of ** 
prince, under the influence of a corrupt nbd. 
and had he gained the regal dignity by 2 uk eh 
without being expoſed to the numero; inſy tl 
tions which diſturbed. his whole reign, he — 
poſſibly have paſſed his life with as much * 
to himſelf, and advantage to the nation * 
other monarch. The inquietude with which How 
enjoyed his height of power, and the remorſe vi 
which he is faid to have been continuzlly haunts 
rendered him an object of compaſſion, and afford k 
ſtriking leſſon to thoſe whom Providence may wa 
placed in the higheſt clevation of life, not to tri 
ſport with, nor infringe the eternal laws ot os, 
obligation, which. when, in particular inſane 
once violated, expoſes the mind to all the ſharp 
braidings of an inward monitor; and in ſpite ( 4 
the artificial —— ſceptical ſophiltry, i! 
ſooner or later, deprive it of that calm, ſ\c: b 
ternal tranquillity, the certain effect of conlciog 
integrity, which is preferable to uncavied greatuch 
even when that greatneſs is ſeated on a thion 
royalty. 


e 


ance and var with that kingdom "14 


began with a general amneſty, and an appeal t 
heaven, that he would rather chuſe to be remore 
from life, than exerciſe a tyrannical ſway over 
people. Thoſe of his father's wiſe miniſters wi 
had checked his folly, immediately found they l 
unknown to themſelves, been paying their cout! 
him, and were received with every mark of fav 
even the chief juſtice, approaching him with teath 
apprehenſions, received praiſes inſteadof reproache 
and was exhorted by the king, to perſevere in d 
ecuting the laws with the ſame rigour and impa 
tiality. The ſurprize of all who expected an off 
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amiable deportment of the young king ape 
brighter than if it had never been ſhided by 
follies. He was alſo not only ſolicitous to gf, 
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into which his father had been betrayed by po" 
or the neceſlity of affairs. IIe expreſſed lis c 
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Langley, where it had been interred, to “. 
minſter abbey; and cauſed it to be depo 
Ann of Luxemburgh, his late queen, with 85 
pomp, and ſolemn funeral rites at which be 
attended as chief mourner. He received e“ 
of Marche with ſingular courteſy, and by ti 
ſtance of true policy, gained ſuch an Ace 
over the gentle and unambitious temp! d 
prince, that he ever after continued nc. 
tached to him, and gave him no diſturbance,” 
future government. He reſtored the __ 
Piercy to their honour and fortuncs; and 007 
ſirous of burying in oblivion all party dite 


merit, give place to men ef real abilities. 
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1 litics of governing by a party, he 
tic 5 
- ENT and eſteemed wiſdom, united with 
ult'y ity, as the bulwark of his throne. 
S withſtanding Henry aſcended the throne un- 
the moſt favourable auſpices, he could not 
C the envy and hatred. of ſome individuals. 
No piracy was formed againſt him by one 
wWichtlock, who endeavoured to foment a rebellion 
b ſting papers in public places,. containing 
5 matives that Richard was ſtill alive. This in- 
" being apprehended, was committed pri- 
endiary g app 
ner to the Lower, from whence he eſcaped by the 
a nivance of the conſtable, who was diſtmifled from 
ls office, and one of the wardens, convicted of 
Ming favoured the priſoner's eſcape, executed as a 
tor. But the attention of Henry was chiefly 
urned towards France, the theatre of his future 
lory. A conſiderable body of Engliſh troops ſtill 
> mained in Guienne, and had not only committed 
W.-1iful outrages againſt the French, but defeated 
body of four thouſand troops under the marſhal 
e Heli, whom they took priſoner. But the duke 
Clarence returning ſoon after with the main body 
© theſe forces to England, a truce had been con- 
Jaded, which, as uſual, had been very ill obſerved; 
or immediately after the death of the late king, the 
xrriſon of Calais, perſuaded, that every truce ter- 
"ted with the lives of the contracting parties, 
nade an irruption into Bologne, upon which the 
rench government ſent ſtrong reinforcements to 
rares, Gravelins, and the neighbouring places. 
oltilities alſo commenced by ſea, and a ſtrong 
12dron of French overpowered three Englith 
hips, which were deſigned to ſurprize the vellels in 
ic harbour of Dieppe, and killed their commodore. 
zuch was the ſituation of affairs when a new par- 
iment met on the fifteenth of May. The ſeſſion 
as opened with a ſpeech by the biſhop of Win- 
teſter, who aſſured them of Henry's zeal to pro- 
note the intereſts of the church and ſtate. The 
ommons then preſented an addreſs, deſiring the 
dual exccution of the laws, and a redreſs of 
S:tional grievances. They alſo petitioned, that 
is majeſty would provide for the defence of Ire- 
and, Wales, the Marches of Scotland, Calais, and 
zuienne. After which they granted a ſubſidy on 
ool and leather, for four years, together, with ton- 
age and poundage, for one year, and a fifteenth 
id a half. They complained loudly of the clergy's 
dacting pecuniary commutations, and the King 
romiſed to interpoſe his authority with the biſhops, 
at theſe abuſes might be reformed. 
At the ſame time the convocation of the clergy 
ere employed in concerting the moſt effectual 
(cthods, for putting a ſtop to Wickliffe's hereſy. 
be ſects of the Lollards were every day increaſing, 
nd appeared not only dangerous to the church, 
t eren formidable to the civil power. To ſtop 
ar progreſs, Thomas Arundel, biſhop of Canter- 
ury, had obtained an order from the late king, 
{end commiſſions to Oxford, to take information 
I relation to their doctrines, and chief abettors, 
len it was found, that Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord 
Obham, was at their head, a nobleman, who, on 
any occaſions had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
wery, whereby he acquired the eſteem both of 
Ic late and preſent king. His great character and 
s zeal made the archbiſhop conſider him as a pro- 
r victim of eccleſiaſtical cenſure, concluding, 
aby indicting him, he ſhould ſtrike a terror 
Ito the whole party, and make them ſenſible, that 
er his death no others could expect the leaſt 
ICY. But lord Cobham was too great a favourite 
th the king for the zrchbiſhop to proceed with- 
lis leave. He therefore waited upon Henry, 
hom he opened the ſubject of his complaint, 
ca ouring to perſuade him, that fire and faggot 


Af the only means proper for the extirpation of 
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hereſy, and that the intereſt of religion rendered it 
abſolutely neceſſary, to proceed againſt that noble- 
man with the utmolt rigour. The king, who was 
no friend to eccleſiaſtical ſeverity, repreſented to 
the primate that reaſon and perſuaſion were the beſt 
means for ſupporting truth, and correcting error; 
that he ought ſirſt to try all gentle methods co bring 
back the Lollards to the botom of the church, and 
that he himſelt would converſe with Sir John Old- 
callle, and endeavour to reconcile him to the ca- 
tholic faith. But Henry found all his perſuaſions 
were in vain; Cobham was too ſteadily tixcd in his 
opinions, to ſacriſice truths of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, to conciliate the favour even of a ſovereign, 
to whom he was ſtrongly attached, The king was 
diſpleaſed at that nobleman's inflexibility; and ſind- 
ing that his own power had no effect, cruelly de- 
livered him up to the primgte, with his permiſſion 
to proceed againſt him to the utmoſt extremity of 
the laws. The violence of eccleſiaſtical authority 
was now exertcd, and the prelate, aſſiſted by the 
biſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. Davids, 
condemned the devoted lord Cobham to the flames; 
but he made his eſcape from the Tower before the 
day appointed tor his execution, 

The clergy had obtained a procla- 
mation againſt the Lollards aſſemblin A.D. 1414. 
tor religious worſhip, on which, not daring to meet 
in houles, they choſe ſome unfrequented place, 
where they met in the night. Some of them having 
aſſembled in St. George's fields, then overgrown 
with buſhes, it came to the cars of their enemies, 
who informed the king, that Cobham was there at 
the head of twenty thouſand men, with a deſigu to 
kill his majeſty, and ſubvert the government. 
Henry weakly giving credit to the idle tale, 
marched againſt them, with a view of attackins 
them before they had taken their meaſures. Arriv: 
ing upon the ſpot about midnight, he put ſome of 
them to the 1word, and took the reſt pritoners. 
Among theſe were Sir Roger Acton, John Browne, 
Eiq. and Sir John Beverly, who ſuflered death as 
heretics and traitors, together with ſixty- three of 
their followers. Lord Cobham was out-lawed, not 
having been preſent on this occaſion; but being ap- 
prehended four years after, he was drawn, hanged, 
and burnt on the gibbet for hereſy and treaton, 
This ſpirited conduct of the king checked for a 
time the very idea of hereſy; and many who wiſhed 
for the reformation of abulcs in the church, diſ- 
covered their diſlike to the ſpeculative doctrines of 
the Lollards, which they imagined threw diſgrace 
upon ſo good a cauſe: hence the parliament in- 
creaſed the rigours of the penal laws. They en- 
acted, that whoever ſhould be convicted of that he- 
rely before the ordinary, ſhould not only ſuffer 
capital puniſhment, but forteit lands and goods to 
the king; and that the chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices 
of the two benches, ſherifls, and all chief magiſtrates 
in every city and borough, ſhould ſwear to ule their 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate hereſy. Yet when the 
king required a ſupply, this very parliament renewed 
the offer made to his father, and intreated him to 
ſeize the revenues of the clergy tor the uſe of the 
crown. The biſhops, who could offer nothing 
equivalent, were greatly alarmed; they offered the 
king all the revenues of alien priories ; but this in 
all probability would not have diverted the ſtorm 
which Chicheley, who was now raiſed to the ſee of 
Canterbury, effected, by directing the attention of 
Henry to a very different object. He perſuaded the 
king to engage in a war with France, in order to re- 
cover the provinces wreſted from his anceſtors, and to 
obtain that kingdom, to which the artful prelate pre- 
tended he had a juſt claim. Heury's natural ditpo- 
ſition inclined him to follow this advice, and thecivil 
diſſentions in France which had laſted for a long time 
and ſtill continued, favoured his ambitious views. 
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The ſtate of that kingdom was indeed now truly 
deplorable. Charles VI. had been ſeized with a fit of 
frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exerciling 
his authority; and though he recovered from this 
diſorder, he was ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his 
ſenſes were gradually impaired, whereby he was 
unable to purſue any plan of government. This 
misfortune gave a full career to the rage of parties. 
The duke of Orleans, the king's brother, and the 
duke of Burgundy, his couſin-german, after en- 
gaging in moſt violent quarrels, by which the 
country had been deluged with the blood of its 
inhabitants, agreed to enter into ſtrict friendſhip, 
and ſwore at the altar to the ſincerity of their in- 
tentions. But notwithſtanding they had invoked 
heaven as a witneſs againſt them, very little regard 
was paid to the ſacredneſs of their promiſe, or 
ſolemn oaths. The duke of Orleans was ſoon after 
aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris, by order of the 
duke of Burgundy. For ſome time he ſtrove to 
conceal his guilt ; but being detected, he openly 
avowed and endeavoured to juſtify what he had 
done. Even the parliament of Paris, the ſupreme 
tribunal of juſtice, on hearing the harangues of 
the duke's advocate in defence of aſſaſſination, 
which he juſtified under the name of tyrannicide, 
influenced by faction, and overawed by power, did 
not condemn this deteſtable doctrine. 
miſlion of ſo baſe a crime, thus ſhamefully vindi- 
cated, deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity ; and a re- 
_ conciliation between the two parties was now im- 
poſſible. The princes of the blood joining with 
the young duke of Orleans and his brothers, en- 
gaged 'in a terrible war with the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and the unhappy king, on being ſome- 
times ſeized by one party, and ſometimes by 
another, alternately transferred the appearance of 
legal authority to each: the provinces were ra- 
vaged ; the animoſities of the ſeveral leaders every 
where produced moſt ſhocking murders ; and exe- 
cutions were ordered, without legal trial, by pre- 
tended courts of juſtice. All the French were 
divided into two parties, the Burgundians, and the 
Armagnacs; the latter of whom were the followers 
of the young duke of Orleans, and were ſo called 
from that prince's father-in-law the count of Ar- 
magnac. Paris was a perpetual ſcene of blood and 
confuſion ; the king and royal family were fre- 
quently detained captives by the vulgar on either 
ſide, and his miniſters ſlaughtered betore his face. 
The butchers of Paris declared for the duke of 
Burgundy ; and committed, with the moſt furious 
zeal, every kind of outrage againſt thoſe of the 
oppolite party. On the other hand, the Armagnacs 
were ſupported by the fraternity of carpenters; 
thus the populace ranged themſelves on one ſide or 
other, and on the prevalence of either party, de- 
pended the fate of the capital, Henry perceived 
the advantage that might be taken of theſe con- 
fuſions, and reſolved to make war on the divided 
kingdom of France. 

In order, however, to conceal his real intentions, 
and to have a plauſible pretence for this ſtep, he 
ſent over a ſplendid embaſly to France, with the 
offer of a perpetual peace and alliance between the 
two crowns; at the fame time demanding, in 
return, the French king's daughter in marriage, 
with two millions of crowns for her portion ; the 
payment of one million {ix hundred thouſand 
being the arrears of king John's ranſom ; the im- 
mediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of Nor- 
mandy, and the other provinces which had been 
conquered by the*arms of Philip Auguſtus, toge- 
ther with the ſuperiority of Brittany and Flanders. 
The exorbitant nature of theſe demands ſufficiently 
indicates, that Henry, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs 
of the French monarchy, never expected they could 
be granted. And the terms offercd by that cout, 
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though greatly inferior, abundantly demong; 

« e en n „Jultrate th 
conſciouſneſs of theii melancholy condition, J 
agreed to give him the princeſs in marriage, + 
portion of eight hundred thouſand crow Jig vith 
veſt him with the entire ſovereignty of Qt 1 
and to annex to it the counties of Perigord, . 
vergne, Xaintonge, Angoumois, and other te 1 
ries. However, the dauphin, who was a v0 * 
high ſpirit, diſliking theſe conceſſions, ad = _ 
a mean opinion of Henry on account of his 10 
lute character when prince of Wales conteng, 
tuouſly ſent him, in derifion, a box of 2 
balls, intimating, that they would afford lin 
more proper amuſement. Henry, piqued at ti 
ſatirical ſtroke, anſwered, that his halls (hould 
matched with racquets, with which he would 9 
a game that ſhould ſhake the walls of the Leng 
The above terms, offered by the French con a 
were rejected by Henry, who was determined t 
erect his ſtandard in the plains of France, Th 
ardour of the nation to follow thcir ſovereign, a. 
ceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations, and free 
him from any apprehenſions of his finances beit 
inſufficient for the payment of his forces. The 
earl of Northumberland levied forty men at ams 
and one hundred and twenty archers; the ear d 
Weſtmoreland the fame number; the carl of Wu. 
wick twenty men at arms, and forty archers; the 
earl of Suffolk, the lords Zouch, Berkley, aro 
Seymour, Roſs, and Willoughby, contributed fu 
ſhips, one hundred and forty men at arms, a 
two hundred and eighty archers, and the ct d 
the nobility in proportion. | 

While Henry was thus aſſidubuſly 
employed in making preparations for A“ D. 1415 
a foreign invalion, he had the mortiſication to fa 
himſelt in danger from a conſpiracy at home 
Richard, earl of Cambridge, ſecond ſon of tle 
late duke of York, having married the ſiſter d 
the carl of Marche, had entered with great 20 
into the intereſts of that family. For this la 
being the daughter and heireſs of Lionel, duked 
Clarence, the third ſon of Edward III. he became 
in right of her, nearer to the crown than Her, 
and had reaſon to hope, that on the death of Mor 
timer, carl of Marche, who had no iſſue, he, « 
his children might ſucceed to the throne. tk 
therefore engaged on his fide lord Scrope of Mir 
ſham, treaſurer of England, and Sir Thong 
Grey of Heaton, in Northumberland. They pw 
poſed to crown the earl of Marche; and hartz 
exacted from him an oath of ſecrecy, commun 
cated the plan they had formed in his favour; W 
his fears, or his gratitude, overcoming his an 
tion, he imparted the whole converſation to Hens 
The conſpirators were inſtantly ſeized, and , 
priſoned in Southampton caſtle, when three d 
them were indicted before a jury of commone* 
The conſtable of that caſtle ſwore, that cc! 
them had confefled their guilt to him; and, . 
out any other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey #8 
condemned and executed; but the earl of UT 
the privilege 
their peerage, Henry ſummoned a court of cght” 
barons, in which the duke of Clarence hielte 
The evidence of the jury was read, and bs; 
againſt them ; but the priſoners, though one 
them a prince of the blood, were not heard in de 
own defence, nor ſo much as brought into couſt 
but upon this proof received ſentence of 
and were ſoon after executed. 11 

This affair delayed the King's departure tl 
fiftecnth of Auguſt, when he failed from Southam 
ton with fix thouſand men at arms, * 
twenty thouſand archers, and about twenty i 
ſand common infantry, on board a fleet of 
hundred fail. After a quick and ealy P? 5 
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landed at the mouth of the Seine in Nom 
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es from Harfleur, which he imme- 
_ 1 = The lace was under the com- 
| f Eſtouteville, afflted by ſome of the belt 
pand 0 ſtrongly fortified, and provided 


defence, But 
ach unremit 


- 4 finding it impracticable to main- 
* lace, capitulated, on condition of ſur- 
as = : if not relieved, a week after Michael- 
= body of troops, under the command of 


be marſhal d'Iſle d' Adam, attempted to throw ſuc- 
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. * wn, but were repulſed; ſo that 
, 3 3 the 5 ſurrendered 
bemſelves piiſoners of war; and Henry having 
1 ken poſſeſſion of Harfleur, peopled it with an 
n * lik colony, by cauſing a proclamation to be 
. 9, throughout England, that all who would 


«tle there ſhould have houſes ſecured to them and 
heir heirs. The fatigue of this ſiege, and ex- 
eue heat of the ſeaſon, had ſo diminiſhed the 
noliſh army, that Henry was obliged to think of 
turning to England; and before he left Harfleur, 
ot above a fourth part of his forces remained in 
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| ct health. Having ſent back his tranſports, 
„ cn could not fafely anchor in an open road on 
the he enemy's coaſt, he was under a neceſlity of 


ching by land to Calais, before he could reach 
= of — In his marc he met with 
any difficulties, all the bridges of the Somme 
eg broken down, and all the paſlages defended 
Wd; {trong detachments of the enemy, Having at 
aoch found means to clear the paſſes, Henry 
4 orded the river between St. Quintin and Peronne, 
Did directed his rout towards Blagney. Here 
e found himſelf in the midſt of an enemy's 
Wountry, in the ſevere ſeaſon of the year, at the 
Wcad of a handful of men, exhauſted by diſtemper 
| fatigue, and blocked up by an army of one 
undred thouſand men. In this emergency he ſent 
meſſage to the conſtable of France, offering to 
ſtore Harfleur, and to repair all the damage he 
Wd done; nay, even bind himſelf by oath never 
ore to invade France, if he would allow him to 
s unmoleſted to Calais. The ſame offer had 
ea made by the Black Prince, and this of Henry's 
in like manner rejected, the French inſiſting 
Wat hc and his army ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. 
WH: tlic ſame time they fent three heralds to defy 
i battle, leaving the time and place to his 
wn choice; he replied, that weakened as his army 
was, he would not ſeek an engagement; but 
$ he was determined to make his way to Calais, 
ey might attack him when and where they 
ought proper. Henry now obſerved from the 
ights the whole French army drawn up in the 


ben. ans of Agincourt, and polled in ſuch a manner, 
þ o Lat it was impoſſible for him to continue his 
with arch without coming to an engagement. In ap- 
1 Arance, nothing could be more unequal than the 
m. pending battle. His army conſiſted of little 
re than half the number which had diſembarked 
it e Hufleur, now almoſt deſtitute of proviſions, 
de WP! wore down by ſickneſs. The enemy's army, 
wal WF umes more numerous, was headed by the 
ne 4 Wuphin, and all the princes of the blood, and well 
theſ WPplicd with accommodations of every kind. 


5 icury's ſituation reſeinbled that of Edward 
decay, and that of the Black Prince at Poitiers; 
the memory of thoſe glorious victorics, in- 


Il ti ng his troops with freſh courage, made them 
han e tor the like ſucceſs. The French commanders, 
ay confident from their ſuperiority in point of 
tho# bers, gave notice on the twenty-ſecond of 
vt eber to the king of England, that they would 


de him on the twenty-litth, Finding it in- 


O. 22, 


_ to avoid an action, he accepted the chal- [' 


lenge, and preſented the herald who brought it 

with a rich robe, and two hundred crowns. During 

this interval of three days, Henry employed every 

expedient which prudence, could ſuggeſt, in order 

to prepare his men for the approaching combat, 

He procured them ſuch refreſhment as the nature 

of their ſituation would afford; he cauſed their 

weapons and armour to be repaired ; he fixed ſharp 

ſtakes for the defence of his archers ; he was con- 

ſtantly on horſeback, riding through the ranks ot 

his army, to ſuperintend the cecon"my of his camp, 

and to animate his ſoldiers, reminding them of the 

great victories obtained by their forefathers in 

France; yet he gave them to underſtand, that the 

extraordinary erte of valour alone, could pre- 
ſerve them from death or captivity. His affability, 

activity, confidence, and addreſs, inſpired his ſol- 
diers with ſuch martial ardour, that far from dread- 
ing the numbers of the enemy, they only wiſhed 
eagerly tor the battle, and bore their diſtreſfes with 

an heroic firmneſs, in hopes of being relicved by a 
ſpeedy victory. This ſpirit remarkably appeared 
on the day preceding the battle. Henry having 
ſent David Gam, a Welch captain, to reconnoitre 
the poſture and ſtrength of the enemy, on his re- 
turn, being interrogated by the King concerning 
the numbers of the French, that brave oflicer re— 
plied, © My liege, there are enough to be killed, 
enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to run 
away.” Far different from this prudent conduct 
of Henry, was the arrogant benaviour of the 
French generals, who ſpenc their time in riot and 
rejoicing, —_— boaſting their ſuperiority of 
numbers, and conſidering the ſmall handful of 
Engliſh, whom they vainly deſpiſed, as victi ns 
devoted to ſure deſtruction. They were ſo conſi- 
dent of victory, that they are ſaid to have plaved 
at dice for the Engliſh priſoners before they were 
taken ; and to have ſent orders to the neighbouring 
villages to prepare lodgings for thoſe ſtrangers. 
On the morning of the engagement, their inſolence 
and preſumption roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they de- 
tached another herald to Henry, to know what he 
propoſed to give for his ranſom. This inſult he 
received with juſt diſdain ; and deſired the herald 
to tell thoſe who ſent him, that a little time would 
decide to whom the ranſom belonged. 

As ſoon as it was light on the * appointed for 
the battle, the two armies marſhalled their forces. 
The conſtable d' Albert, who commanded the French, 
was guilty of a capital error, in chuſing a narrow 
piece of ground, flanked by a rivulet and thick 
wood, where he could not extend his front ſo as to 
encloſe the Engliſh, and where his ſuperiority of 
numbers, inſtead of being an advantage, was a 
burden and incumbrance. The conſtable divided 
his army into three bodies; he himſelf, accompa- 
nied by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, with 
many other nobles, took their ſtation at the head of 
the van. The ſecond line was commanded by the 
duke of Alengon, aſſiſted by the duke of Bar; 
and at the head of the third body were the counts 
of Marle, Fauquenberg, Dampmartin, and the ſieur 
de Lauroy. While the French were employed in 


arranging theſe lines, Henry concealed four hun- 


dred lances in a wood upon the right, and about 
two hundred and fifty choice archers on the left, 
in a low meadow covered with buſhes. In order to 
extend his front equal to that of the enemy, he was 
obliged to form his littie army into one line: the 
right wing, commanded by the duke of York, 
with the lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Stan- 
hope, was advanced a little before the center, 
which the king commanded in perſon, aſſiſted by 
his brother the duke of Glouceſter, the earl mar- 
ſhal, and the young earl of Suffolk, whoſe father 
died at Harfleur. The left, which was called the 
rear, as it had not advanced ſo far as the other two 
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diviſions, was under the command of the duke of 


Exeter. Nothing could be more prudent than this 
diſpoſition, which was made by the advice of Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, an old experienced ſoldier, 
who acted this day as Henry's marſhal, and was 
appointed to give the ſignal for the attack. "The 
king himſelf appeared in front of the army in 
ſplendid armour, mounted on aſtately white courſer, 
with a golden crown, fixed by way of creſt, to his 
helmet. Four royal banners were diſplayed before 
him; he was followed by a great number of led 
horſes, in rich capariſons, and ſurrounded by the 
chief of his court and army. The French ſtood 
for ſome time in order of battle, at the diſtance of 
two hundred and fifty paces, without proceeding to 
the attack ; and Henry began to think, that they 
intended to ſtarve him into a ſurrender, which 
would have been their wiſeſt courſe, as his pro- 
viſions were quite exhauſted, and the weather fo 
rainy, that it would have been impracticable to 
have kept the field. Henry immediately rode 
along the line, and exhorted his ſoldiers to behave 
like Engliſhmen: and then alighting from his 
horſe, took his ſtation in the center of the main 
body, ordering Sir Thomas Erpingham to throw 
up his truncheon into the air as a ſignal for the at- 
tack, Immediately the whole line, railing a loud 
ſhout, ruſhed forward to the charge; but Tlenry, 
tearing they would be out of breath before they 
could come to cloſe fight, ordered them to halt 
about midway, where the archers planted their 
picquets, to defend themſelves from the French 
cavalry. At the ſame time a body of choſen 
archers advancing ſome paces, diſcharged a flight 
of arrows, which did amazing executjon. 'The 
French had drawn up before their front line two 
thouſand four hundred horſe, all, with their riders, 
covered with armour for receiving the firſt diſ- 
charge of the Engliſh arrows; after which they 
propoſed to break in among the archers, who being 
once diſordered, their rout was to be completed by 
the reſt of the army. But this diſpoſition was vain, 
when oppoſed to the barbed arrow ſent from an 
Engliſh arm. Every ſhaft. took place, and even 
pierced the armour of the Frenchmen at arms; 
and the conſtable, ſceing the moſt advanced of the 
Engliſh archers finiſhing with their battle-axes and 
daggers the ſlaughter they had begun, ordered his 
firſt line to advance, which they did to great diſ- 
advantage; for the horſes, which eſcaped the ar- 
rows of the Englith, bore their riders headlong 
through their own ranks, while the heavy armour 
of the French, both horſe and foot, rendered it 
extremely diflicult for them to move through a 
miry foil to the attack. The Engliſh archers, on 
the other hand, being lightly armed, and ſup- 
ported by a body of pioneers, fell back behind 
their pointed ſtakes into their ranks, which they 
kept entire, and gave another general diſcharge of 
their arrows ſo cloſe and deadly, that the French 
began to reel through the deepeſt ranks of their 
Frſt column. The troops that lay in ambuſh on 
cach ſide now ſuddenly charging them in flank, 
increaſed the diſorder, which the archers percetv- 
ing, flung thcir bows; and ruſhing upon them 
with their battle-axcs and daggers, made a terrible 
ſlaughter. The front line, conſiſting of the beſt 
troops in France, animated by the preſence of many 
noblemen, and commanded by the conſtable in 
perſon, could not ſuſtain. the impetuoſity of the 
Engliſh; and by the narrowneſs of the ground, 
being prevented from due exertion of theirſtrength, 
as well as thrown into diſorder, all oppolition was 
at an end; while the archers ruſhed in amon 

them, and covered the ficld with the killed, 
wounded, and diſmounted. Yet, notwithſtanding 
the conſtable and many principal oflicers were ſlain, 
and even their firſt line entirely routed, the battle 
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ſtill remained undecided; for the ſecond | han 
commanded by the duke of Alencon, ſtood ny, and 
and on perceiving the rout of the firſt divifion 5 fatig 
vanced to repair the diſgrace of their countr;; a that 
whereupon thoſe of the Engliſh who were i the | 
with action retired behind the main bod "= the 0 
cruit their ſpirits, and form themſclye, als d! 
while Henry in perſon led up his diviſion * peful 
charge, and a dieadful conteſt enſucg, * and, 
round the king's perſon. D' Alengon, in Ks, from 
ſnatch, if poſlible, the victory from the «©... Finue 
commanded eighteen French knights of Doron leclat 
valour, to watch attentively the motions dt 1 he ſhi 
Engliſh monarch, and to uſe their utmof F 7 he ſy 
to kill or take him priſoner. But the D ation 
Henry ſaved him from this imminent” a after 
Animated with the ſurprizing ſucceſs of hi; 3 * 
added to his natural vivacity and courage, thy * ae 
diſmounted from his horſe, and performed exploiy on of 
of valour, which aſtoniſh-d, not only his org one 
army, but alſo that of the enemy, whom he chars p the 
with a fury almoſt irreſiſtible, and was met“, 45 
d'Alengçon with a firmneſs that delerved 1 bets ry 
fate. The French knights, who had nev 1 yu 
ſight of Henry, made their way tword in hand pug 
the place where he fought, and one of then are 
ſtunned him withea battle axe. In all probably zunge 
he would have fallen a ſacrifice to the Hua DA 
theſe furious aſſociates, hid not avid (Gam, and wy 
two other oflicers, perceiving the Ganger tht an 
threatened their ſovereign, ruthed in between lin = 
and the aſlailants, and f{acrificed their own perians dt 
for his ſafety, All the cightecn Knights pad fx 3 
their temerity with their lives. Gam, and his tug == 
: aging 
valiant countrymen, were alto moitally wounded; "ad 
and Henry, when he had recovercd his fhitits, t 85 
ſhew his gratitude for their gencrous ailitance, 3 
knighted thoſe three gallant ſoldiers, as they d via 
upon the field of battle, expiring of their wounds ho * 
Having paid this tribute of acknowledgment ty "ig 
merit and loyalty, the king, to revenge the lit hos tha 
attempt upon his life, darted into the thickeit put tun 9. 
of the battle, and was again ſurrounded by a hol | 1 a 
of foes. His brother, the duke of Gloucelee, . 
who had fought by his ſide, was ſtruck to de fired t 
ground, and the enemy preſſed in crouds to aw point 
themſelves of the incident. Henry, who wa 3 it it 
ſtranger to fear, covered the body of bis brotixt hs 
with his ſhield, and defended him with his fas Ned th, 
While in this critical ſituation, the duke 0: 10% in this 
advanced to his aſſiſtance at the head of 2 Ul of | 
body of troops. The enemy were intitidiss INN 
they fell back; by which means Henry ads back © 
brother had time to recover the'r ſtrength, A ty ba 
reinforcement immediately followed, and Hag land 
again attacked the French wich ſuch fury, © os, w] 
they were unable to ſupport the ſhock, and 1  maſſ; 
horrid ſlaughter enſued. - In the mean tie, © ed wer 
duke d*Alcngon, with a ſpirit worthy his bo b ls of ! 
rank, made one furious eſſort, determined dite,“ | marſ] 
retrieve the battle, or ſpare himſelf the more 0 fell; 
tion of ſurviving the diſgrace of his county. * Ik, wit 
put himſelf at the head of a choſen boch d ve loſs 
volunteers, and, cutting his way to the P n. Th 
Henry fought in perſon, ruſhed upon the >, celly b 
monarch, killed the duke of York by d l the Frei 
and then turning furiouſly towards Henry, © ere he , 
his golden crown with the ſirſt ſtroke of his "mo tion, 
but he had not time to repeat the blow; jor i Ned for 
returned the ſalutation in ſuch an efſectua; e gerous 
as brought him to the ground, and with * ceded 
hand flew two of his attendants. He endende ECNS wht 
to ſave the life of Alengon; but the gun * ich glo 
ſo exaſperated at his daring attempt, thun ue emp 
diſpatched him before the king could intef be cou 
ellectually in his behalf. The death of t3 5 9. 1416 


neral put an end to all farther oppoſition. 
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le Engliſh army. They were freſh 

Jo hile the victors were faint with the 
and rige ien, which was increaſed by a flux 
Etione of action, which was increaſed by a flux, 
hat had for ſome time prevailed among them; yet 
be N. lines, and the terrible havock which 
42 made among their countrymen, that they 
fuſed to obey the command of their generals; 
wi inſtead of adyancing to the charge, retired 
Cm the ſield of battle; though they {till con- 
Laue in a body, until Henry ſent a herald to 
geclare, that if they remained in that poſture till 
de ſhould avertake them, he would put them all to 
vo word without mercy. Alarmed at this decla- 
tion they inſtantly diſperſed, and left him ſole 
maſter of the field. But before he had time to 
*ceive congratulations on his victory, he was in- 
med the French were in his rear, and in poſſeſ- 
on of his camp; concluding, therefore, that they 
\tended to renew the battle, he inſtantly ordered 
ll the priſoners to be put to death, except thoſe of 
he moſt diſtinguiſhed quality; which cruel order 
mn punctually executed. He then marched toward 
is camp, and found it already pillaged by a body 
df ſugitives, who retiring by times out of the field, 
i knowing that the Engliſh camp was but weakly 
red, plundered it while the two armies were 
n:agcd, but retired at Henry's approach. The 
bove maſſacre has caſt a ſtain on this glorious 
attle; but it appeared to Henry unavoidable, 
vom the impoſſibility of the Engliſh being able to 
ard their priſoners, who are ſaid to have equalled 
exceeded their conquerors ; and the king's juſt 
pprchenfions, leſt, during the fight, which he 
agined on the point of being renewed, they 
ould turn againſt him. Nothing now remaining 
d oppoſe his victorious arms, his firſt care was to 
turn thanks to God for ſo ſignal a deliverance 


han the who 


ade, that it ſhould be aſcribed to divine power 
one. He then ſent for Montjoy, a French herald, 
ho bad been diſpatched from the dauphin to 
uin permiſſion to bury the dead; and aſked him, 
whom he thought the victory Belonged ? the 
rald replied, to the Engliſh; upon which he 
red to know the name of a village, to which 
pointed with his finger; and being informed 
| it was known by the name of Agincourt, 
* This action then, ſaid he, ſhall hencetorth be 
vor led the battle of Agincourt.” 
1 this memorable action, fought on the twenty- 
ul of October, which began about ten in the 
ing, and laſted till five in the afternoon, the 
ena are ſaid to have loſt three dukes, ſix earls, 
&«& barons, fifteen hundred knights, and ſeven 
wand eſquires, or gentlemen. Among the pri- 
a5, which amounted to fourteen thouſand before 
Maſſacre, the moſt eminent of thoſe who were 
8 were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
of Fu, Vendome, Richemont, Etouteville, 
| marſhal Boucicaut. The perſons of chief note 
0 fell among the Engliſh, were the duke of 
, with the young earl of Suffolk ; and their 
de lolo is aid not to have exceeded four hundred 
3 The king having refreſhed his men at Mar- 
elly by a plentiful ſupply of all neceſſaries out 
Pie French camp, reſumed his march for Calais, 
pe he arrived without meeting with farther op- 
f About the middle of November he em— 
ed for England with his priſoners, and, after a 
gerous pallage, landed at Dover. Thence he 
ded to London, and was received by the 
eus With all the honours due to the rcitorcr of 
ah glory. 
"emperor Sigiſmond had been for ſome time 
© Court of France, and drew up the plan of a 
D. 1416, truce which he intended to communi- 
cate to Henry, Accordingly he re- 


were ſo intimidated by the defeat of 
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d victory; and he ordered proclamation to be. 


"= 


paired to Calais, where he was nobly.enter ained 
by the carl of Warwick, governor of that place, 
and received ſafe conduct for himſelf and all his 
retinue, conſiſting of a thouſand: horſe, among 
whom were the- count Palatine of the Rhine, the 
duke of Milan, the marquiſſes of Ferrara, Mantua, 
and Montſerrat ; count Bertold of Hungary; the 
prince of Orange; the duke of Paleltine ; and 
many others of the German and Italian nobility, 
While Sigiſmond continued in France, he had 
aſſumed an air of ſovereignty, that ſeemed to ne 
from a notion that emperors enjoyed a power ſupe- 
rior to that of kings, Henry, informed of this 
arrogant behaviour, determined to give his impe— 


rial majeſty to underſtand, that the king and people 


of England knew no earthly ſuperior. Accord- 
ingly, the duke of Glouceſter, and other noblemen, 
were ordered to receive the emperor at his landing, 
and inform him of this reſolution. Ile was brought 
over under the convoy of a magnificent fleet of 
Englith ſhips; and approaching the ſhore. found 
Glouceſter and his retinue drawn up on the ſtrand, 
who advancing into the water with their ſwords 
drawn, ſtopped the boats. his extraordinary pro- 
ceeding was followed by a declaration from the 
duke of Clarence, in the name of the king and 
the people of England, „“ T!.at if his imperial 
majeſty was come as a friend, an ally, and a 
mediator of peace, they were ready to receive him 
with all the reſpect and honours due to nis high 
dignity; but that the crown and nation of England 
being free and independent, they were ready to 
oppoſe his landing, if he claimed any power as a 
paramount ſovereign.“ Ihe emperor declaring to 
the ſatisfaction of all preſent, that his intentions 
were friendly and pacific, was received on ſhurc ith 
the moſt profound demonſtrations of regard. He 
was met by Henry himſelf at Blackheath, and con- 
ducted firit to London, and then to Windſor, 
where he was inſtalled, with extraordinary pomp, a 
knight of the noble order of the garter, 

The loſs which the French ſuſtained at the battle 
of Agincourt, was ſo far from being ſufficient to 
put a period to the fury of factions in France, that 
they continued to rage with ſtill greater violence. 
The diſcredit into which the French miniſters and 
generals had fallen by the late diſgraceful defeat, 
encouraged the duke of Burgundy to approach 
Paris with a great army, thinking to recover the 
poſſeſſion of the government, and the king's perſon, 
But his partizans in the city being over-awed by 
the court, were afraid to join him; on which the 
duke, deſpairing of ſucceſs, retired with his forces 
into the Netherlands, where he diſbanded them, 
The next year the duke was invited AD 

„D. 1417, 
to make a new attempt, by the violent Td 
quarrels which broke out even in the royal family, 
Iſabella, the queen, the duke of Bavaria's daughter, 
had been hitherto the profeſſed enemy to the duke 
of Burgundy ; but having been molt injurioully 
treated by the other party, that princeſs's impla- 
cable ſpirit could not ſtoop to forgive it. The 
count of Armagnac, who had been created conſtable 
of France in the room of d'Albert, was obliged by 
the public neceſſities to ſeize the great treaſures 
amaſſed by Ifabella; and her expreſling her reſent- 
ment for this injury, he inſtilled into the weak 
mind of the king a jealouſy of this princeſs, and 
induced him to ſeize, put to the torture, and throw 
into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, v hom 
he accuſed of carrying on a criminal converſation 
with the queen, She herſelf was ſent to Tours, 
and confined under a ſtrong guard. This injurious 
treatment induced her to enter into a correſpon- 
dence with the duke of Burgundy ; and her ſon 
Charles, the dauphin, a youth of ſixteen, being 
entirely governed by the oppoſite faction, ſhe ex- 


tended her animoſity to him; and, with moſt un- 
| relenting 
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relenting hatred, ſought his deſtruction. She ſoon || 


had an opportunity of being revenged ; for, in 
concert with her, the duke of Burgundy, at the 
head of a great army, entered France, and made 
himſelf . of Amiens, Abbeville, and other 
towus in Picardy; Rheims, Senlis, Auxerre, Cha- 
lons, and Troye, declared themſelves of his party. 
He took poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Meulant, Pon- 
toiſe and Vernon, which were in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris; and, extending his progreſs towards 
the weſt, made himſelf maſter of Etampes, Char- 
tres, ard other fortreſſes; and at laſt delivered the 
queen; when flying to Troye, ſhe declared openly 
againſt the miniſters, who, ſhe ſaid, held in capti- 
vity the king her huſband. In the mean time the 
duke of Burgundy's partizans raiſed an inſurrection 
in Paris; and Lile Adam, one of the duke's 
captains, being received into the city in the night, 
placed himſelf at the head of the people, who in- 
ſtantly became ſo ſtrong, that nothing could op- 
poſe them. They ſeized the king's perſon, while 
the dauphin, with much difliculty, made his eſcape. 
They inſtantly butchered great numbers of the 
faction of Armagnac, and threw the count himſelf, 
and many perſons of note, into priſon: under the 
colour of party, murders were daily committed 
from private animoſity, and at length the populace, 
breaking into the priſons, killed the count of Ar- 
magnac, and the reſt of the nobility who were 
conlined. In this confuſion, ill prepared to reſiſt 
a foreign enemy, was France, when Henry landed 
4D 0 in Normandy, on the firſt of Auguſt, 
. 1418, at the head of an army of twenty- 
eight thouſand men; and finding little reſiſtance, 


ſoon made himſelf maſter of Falaiſe and Cherburg, 


Caen and Evreux ſubmitted to him; Point de 
PArche fell into his hands; and having ſubdued 
lower Normandy, and obtained a reinforcement of 
fifteen thouſand men from England, he laid ſiege 
to Rouen, which had a garriſon of four thouſand 
men, ſeconded by the inhabitants, who amounted 
to fifteen thouſand. Here the cardinal des Urſins 
endeavoured to moderate Henry's pretenſions, and 
incline him towards a peace: but the king fully 
{ſenſible of his advantages, anſwered, «© Do you not 
ſee that God has conducted me hither, as by his 
hand? France has no ſovereign : I have a juſt claim 
to that kingdom: every thing here is in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and no one thinks of reſiſting me. 
Can I have a more convincing proof, that the great 
Being, who diſpoſes of empires, has determined to 
place the crown of France upon my head?” How- 
ever, Henry, though under the influence of ambi- 
tion, carried on a negotiation with his enemies, en- 
deavouring to obtain advantages that were more 
ſecure, but leſs conſiderable. He offered terms of 
peace to both parties; to the queen and duke of 
Burgundy, who had the appearance of legal au- 
thority, from their having the king in their poſ- 
ſeſſion; and to the dauphin, who being undoubted 
heir to the croun, was adhered to by all who had 
any regard to the intereſt of their country. A con- 
tinual negotiation was alſo carried on between the 
two parties with each other; while the terms on 
each ſide were perpetually varying, and the fate of 
France remained for a long time in the utmoſt un- 
certainty. At length Henry propoſed to the queen 
and the duke of Burgundy, to conclude a peace 
with them; to marry the princeſs Catherine; and 
to be ſatisfied with receiving all the provinces ceded 
to Edward III. with the addition of Normandy, of 


which he was to enjoy the entire ſovereignty. To 
theſe terms they ſubmitted, and only ſome circum- 
ſtances remained to be adjuſted: but during this in- 
terval the duke of Burgundy and the dauphin ſe- 
<retly concluded a treaty, in which they agreed to 
ſhare the royal authority, during the life of the 
king, and to unite their arms againſt a foreign 


enemy. This alliance, which appeared to exc] 


Henry from all his hopes of ſucceſs, proved gf 
vantage to him: It is uncertain whether a 
dauphin and the duke of Burgundy were "og l 

theſe engagements: however they agreed __ a 
terview, in order to concert the means of ex oy 
the Engliſh: yet it ſeemed diſliewft to . en 
what manner this conference might be canal eat. 
with ſafety. The aſſaſſination Which the Juk - — 
Burgundy had perpetrated, and his open — * 
that baſe, cruel act, tended to d iſſolve all th " 7 


— 


ent 


of ſociety, and every reaſon for con ſidence 1 F = 
Hence the duke agreed to every contrivance = eſte 
their mutual ſecurity, propoſed by the dau n er 
miniſters. 3 | 


The two princes went to Monte. Sy ca 


the dauphin lodged in the town, and the duke ont. 
the caſtle, which was divided from the town by th WS cat 
river Yonne. The place choſen for the . 1 
was the bridge between them, and two high 1 Will cc 
were placed acrols it: the gates on each (ide omi 
guarded; one by the dauphin's oflicers, aud i Mept o 
other by thoſe of the duke. The princes, ed .me 
companied by ten perſons, were to enter the ins. Minde! 
mediate ſpace by the oppoſite gates; and amid the 
theſe marks of diſſidence to conciliate their muy Media. 
friendſhip. But no precaution can afford ſecurity I 
where the principles of honour are abandyu! our. 
Thoſe who attended the dauphin having been th omi 
zealous partizans of the late duke of Orleans, W alla. 
ſolved to ſeize this opportunity of revenging ont ent 
aſſaſſin that prince's murder: and no ſooner enters eit 
the rails, than, drawing their ſwords, they attacke eie; 
and flew the duke of Burgundy, while his UE erine 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, made not the let oy 


fence, and either ſhared his fate, or were taken pi. Mer 
ſoners, by the dauphin's retinue, It was atfiri ; en, * 


matter of doubt, whether the dauphin was adi ich th 
into the ſecret of this conſpiracy ; but the dl {RAP th 
having been committed by his moſt intimate fie, t 
who were alſo chief officers of his houſhold, ut ted. 


his detaining thoſe aſſaſſins in his, ſervice, fixed tle WR veral 
blame of the action entirely upon him. The nd the x 
dreadful conſequences followed the perpetrationd ance, 
this deſperate crime. The inhabitants of Pn ture ſ 
who were zealouſly devoted to the duke of Bur ence a 
gundy, were inflamed with fury againſt the daupti. th tlie 
King Charles's court entered into the fame view der to 
and as all that monarch's miniſters were indebted un; At 
to the late duke for their preferment, and foreſt ace NC 
ing, that if the dauphin recovered the poſſi * 
of his father's perſon, it would involve them ind“ 11 be 
grace, they cagerly endeavoured to prevent, by * 
means, the ſucceſs of his enterprize. Every '* a 2 cl 
ment of honour and patriotiſm, and even r mad 
intereſt gave way to the tro:.{.rts of 19 4 
The queen, who ſtill maintained her aume reif 
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againſt her ſon, increaſed the general flame; 1 * 
ſame time Philip count of Charolois, the new a 1 
of Burgundy, imagined himſelf bound by 1 the k; 
obligations of duty and honour, to revenge ** = 
ther's murder. Amidſt this general rage ot * _ mm th 
the expulſion of the lawful heir, the ſubjectiot MF — 
a foreign enemy, and the ſlavery of the Ee fuce 
appeared but ſmall evils, while they led to ee tc 
tification of private paſlions. Henry, betore ® Wry of 
death of the duke of Burgundy, had, Fr 


obſtinate ſiege, taken the city of Rouen: Pont 
and Giſors fell into his hands; he even advi% g they 
the gates of Paris, and had obliged the court io quil't 
move to Troye. A league between , n, 14 ſſity 
him and the preſent duke of Bur— 1 Wing | 
gundy was concluded. That prince agreed days a 
Henry's demands, making no other ſtipu/"", ban, 
himſelf, but the proſecution of his father's m " II 
and the duke of Bedford's marriage with l and 

To put the finiſhing ſtroke to this . D. 45  allum, 
treaty, Henry, accompanied by his 4 King do 
two brothers the dukes of Clarence and Cle " www 


the 
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' where a peace was ratified, on the 
0 122 of May, by the oath of the contracting 
e the queen and the duke of Burgundy 
for king Charles. On this impor- 


- — —- — _ 


' parties z l 


„ caſion 
| — _ : ring of great value, and the marriage 
1 


f jately ſettled, though the nup- 
r till the hog of June. 
| * the ſolemnization of the marriage, the two 
ts proceeded to Sens, which was already in. 

ec by the Engliſh and Burgundian forces, and 
| — a EAance of ten days, furrendered to Henry 
= * capitulation. With the ſame eaſe he ſubdued 
| lontereau; but that of Melun was attended with 
eater difficulty, Barbazan, the governor, defend- 
e the place with the moſt invincible obſtinacy, 
I compelled by famine to ſurrender. Henry 
WE omiſcd to ſpare the lives of all the garriſon, ex- 
Wot of ſuch as had been concerned in the murder 
uc late duke of Burgundy ; and as the governor 
Win {clf was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been one 
de aſſaſſins, the preſent duke inſiſted on his im- 
W.cdiate puniſhment; but Henry, who admired him 
Wor bis brave and gallant defence, interceded-in his 
our, and prevented his execution, though he was 
omitted to cloſe cuſtody, in the Chateau- 
Ward, where he remained a priſoner upwards of 
wenty years. The treaty of Troye conſiſted of a 
eat number of articles, the principal of which 
Were; that Henry ſhould marry the princeſs Ca- 
eine; that king Charles, during his life, ſhould 
oy the title and dignity of king of France; that 
Ienry ſhould be acknowledged heir to that king- 
Won, of which he ſhould be regent, and entruſted 
With the adminiſtration of the preſent government: 
Whit the crown of France ſhould deſcend to his 
is: that France and England ſhould for ever be 
Writed under one king, but ſhould ever retain their 
veral diſtinct uſages, cuſtoms and privileges: that 
the princes, peers, vaſials, and communities of 
ance, ſhould ſwear, that they would adhere to the 
ture ſucceſſion of Henry, and alſo pay him obe- 
ence as regent: that Henry ſhould unite his arms 
th thoſe of Charles and the duke of Burgundy, in 
der to ſubdue the adherents of the preſent dau- 
in; and that thoſe princes ſhould make neither 
ace nor truce with him, unleſs by common con- 
t and agreement. This extraordinary treaty, 
uld be licated by nothing but private animoſity ; 
had it taken effect, it is difficult to determine, 
cher it would have proved moſt prejudicial to 
lind or France. It would have reduced the 
oc kingdom to the form of a province; and 
i reſpect to the latter, it would have brought on 
WF <cliruction of many great families, whole titles 
Ws preterable to that of the Engliſh princes, they 
= have been expoſed to the perpetual jealoul; 
ar king, Henry's claim was in ever . 
dient: for beſides the inſuperable objedions to 
ch the pretenſions of Edu ard III. were expoſed, 
"Wy was not heir to that monarch; for if the fe- 
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W's to the houſe of Mortimer. Amidſt the 
of contending paſſions, which actuated the 
of France and Burgundy, theſe conſidera- 
s were overlooked, yet we may reaſonably ſup- 
aui! would neceſſarily have revived in more 
1 * Henry was therefore under the 
.ind, bpurſuing his preſent advantages, and 
15 * time for reaſon and reflection. In a 
Pas ter this treaty, he made his public entry 
4 great magnificence, when the ſtates 
by, and om, and the parliament, ratified the 
- Eg obedience to the king of England, 
| "mg; ic reins of government as regent of 
* — But the ſeeds of envy were now ſown 
„ 1 monarchy and the dukeof Bur- 
=... ter of whom took great umbrage at the 


le ſucceſſion were admitted, the right had de- 


Henry preſented the princeſs Ca- 


* 


8 


former's engroſling the whole direction of affairs, and 
leaving him a mere cypher in the adminiſtration. 
Charles having ſummoned an ex- A. D 
traordinary council in the beginning © 25 
of January, the duke of Burgundy appeared in deep 
mourning, and demanded juſtice on the murderers 
of his father. The dauphin, with his accomplices, 
being ſummoned to appear at the marble table, and 
paying no regard to the citation, were convicted, 
attainted, and condemned to perpetual exile; and 
that prince, on the other hand, appealed to God 
and his own ſword, from the ſentence, as well as 
all proceedings that might be carried on to his pre- 
judice, in the name of his father. The remote pro- 
vinces, which had not been expoſed to the attacks 
of the Engliſh, ſtill adhered to the dauphin, and 
even many places, in the neighbourhood of Paris ; 
ſo that Henry had an arduous taſk to perform, be- 
fore the war could be finiſhed, eſpecially as his 
troops were extremely diſguſtful to the French na- 
tion. Being under the neceſſity of procuring ſupplies, 
he was obliged to paſs over into England. Having 
placed Engliſh governors in the fortreſſes he had ſub- 
dued, he committed the government of Paris, dur- 
ing his abſence, to his uncle the duke of Exeter, and 
the command of the army to the duke of Clarence. 
On his arrival in England, about the latter end 
of February, the queen was crowned, and a parlia- 
ment ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, on the 
ſecond of May, When aſſembled, the king could 
obtain only a ſubſidy of one fifteenth: a ſcanty ſup- 


| ply, which ſhews they were not highly pleaſed with 


his victories; and that in proportion as the proſpect 
of their being united to France became nearer, they 
began to ſee the dangerous conſequences, which 
might attend that event. Henry had now however 
other reſources. The provinces he had already 
ſubdued, ſupported his troops, andall ambitious men 
in England were allured to his ſtandard. IIe there- 
fore ealily raiſed a newarmy of four thouſand men at 
arms, and twenty-four thouſand archers, with whom 
he marched to Dover, the place of embarkation. 
During the abſence of Henry from France, the 
dauphin, aſſiſted by a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, 
under the command of the earl of Buchan, had de- 
teated the duke of Clarence, Henry's brother in An- 
jou. The two armies came to an engagement at 
Bouge, in which the Engliſh, being overpowered by 
numbers, were defeated, and the duke himſelf was 
wounded in the face by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch 
knight, and killed by the earl of Buchan. The Engliſh 
had fifteen hundred men killed and a great number 
taken priſoners. Among the {lain were the earls of 
Kent, the lords Gray and Roſs, and ſeveral other ofli- 
cers of diſtinction; and among the priſoners, were 
the carls of Somerſet, Dorſet and Huntingdon. This 
was the firſt battle in which the Engliſh weredefeated ; 
and the dauphin, in order to reward the conduct of 
the earl of Buchan, and attach the Scots to his ſer- 
vice, created that nobleman a conſtable of France. 
But Henry's arrival with his army, appeared 
more than ſufficient to repair this loſs. He was 
received at Paris, with great expreſſions of joy, and 
immediately proceeded to Chartres, which had been 
for a long time beſieged by the dauphin, wiio now, 
on the approach of the Engliſh, raiſe! the ſi-ge, 
and retired with his army, Henry then took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dreux, without oppoſition ; after which, 
at the ſolicitation of the Pariſians, he inveſted 
Meaux, and carried on the ſiege during eight 
months, The baſtard of Varus, governor of Meaux, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his obſtinate de- 
fence, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. This 
officer's cruelty was upon a level with his valour, 
he being accuſtomed to hang all the Engliſh and 
Burgundians that fell into his hands; and to re— 
venge this barbarity, Henry ordered him inſtantly 
to be hanged on the ſame tree, on which his inhu- 
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man executions had been performed. The reduc- 
tion of Meaux was followed by many other places, 
and the dauphin was obliged to abandon almoſt all 
the northern provinces. This ſeries of proſperity 
was crowned by the queen being delivered of a ſon, 
who was called by his father's name. The infant 
prince appeared to be univerſally regarded as the 
future heir of both kingdoms ; and his birth was 
celebrated by rejoicings, that were no leſs pompous 
at Paris than at London. 

Henry had now almoſt reached the 
mmit of his touring ambition, con- 
ſidered as a king. By his prudent adminiſtration, 
he had ſecured the affections of his ſubjects in Eng- 


A. D. 1422. ſu 


land: by keeping the king of Scots in his poſſeſſion, 


he prevented that people from making incurſions 
into the northern counties: by his undaunted va- 
lour, and a concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances, he had ſubjected, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
the greateſt part of the extenſive kingdom of 
France; but his career of glory was now arreſted 
by the king of terrors, and all his mighty projects 
vaniſhed like the miſt of the morning. "Through 
the hardſhips and fatigues he had undergone, he 
contracted an acute fever, accompanied with a dy- 
ſentery, which ſoon made him ſenſible that his end 
was approaching. He ſent for his brother, the 
duke of Exeter, the carl of Warwick, and ſeveral 
other noblemen, who happened to be near him, 
that they might hear his laſt injunctions. Accoſt- 
ing them with a chearful countenance, he obſerved, 
that his reign, though ſhort, had been glorious ; 


that though his pretenſions to the crown of France 


had occaſioned much bloodſhed, yet thoſe calami- 


tics, the natural conſequences of war, ought not to 


be imputed to him, but to thoſe, whoſe obſtinacy 
and injuſtice had forced him to have recourſe to 
arms, by refuſing to accept of an honourable peace: 


that with reſpect to himſelf, he could meet death 


without the leaſt concern, but could not help la- 
menting the fate of the infant prince, his fon, who, 
from his tender age, was incapable of finiſhing a 
work he had ſo happily begun. He therefore con- 
jured them, in the name of the moſt High, to pre- 
ſerve an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the 
young prince, who was born to be their ſovereign; 
to watch over his education ; and as much as lay in 


their power, conſole the queen in her affliction : he 


exhorted them to cultivate the friendſhip of the 
duke of Burgundy; to detain the priſoners who had 
been taken at the battle of Agincourt, till his ſon 
ſhould be capable. of managing the reins of go- 
vernment; and whateveraccommodation they might 
think neceſſary to make with the court of France, 
to preſerve to the crown of England the abſolute 
ſovereignty of Normandy. He concluded, with 
expreſſing a deſire, that the duke of Bedford might 
aſlume the adminiſtration of France, that the duke 


of Glouceſter might act as regent of England, dur- | 


ing the prince's minority, and that the earl of War- 
wick ſhould have the care of his ſon's perſon. 
Having thus delivered his ſentiments concerning 
the management of public affairs, he enquired of 
his phyſicians, how long they thought he had to 
live? when one of them falling on his knees by 
the bed ſide, faid with tears in his eyes, that with- 
out a miracle he could not hve above two hours. 
"This declaration he heard with the utmoſt compo- 
ſure, and having made confeſſion of his ſins, or- 
dered his chaplain to read the ſeven penitential 
pſilms. When he came to that paſlage of the fifty 
firſt pſalm, „Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem,” 
he interrupted him, and declared on the word of a 


dying prince, that it was his full intention, after he 


had eſtabliſhed a peace with France, to have made 
a cruſade againſt the infidels, for the recovery of 
Jeruſalem out of their hands, This exerciſe of de- 
votion being finiſhed, Henry expired, on the thirty- 


Richmond; the ſecond, earl of Pembroke, Thek, 


firſt of Auguſt, in the thirty-fourth year of hi 
after a glorious reign of nine years, five = , 
and eleven days, being the XX XIIIq king * 
land from Egbert I. His body was brou 1 8 
England, and interred among his anceſtors ans 
minſter-abbey, with a pomp ſuitable to the grand 
he enjoyed when living, and to the chern a 
his ſubjects; and the queen, in honour of 1 
illuſtrious conſort, cauſed to be laid on his tomb; 
ſtatue of ſilver gilt, extremely like him, and he 
as life. By his queen, Catherine of France, he 10 
only one ſon, named Henry, whoſe misfortune; 
the courſe of his life, ſurpaſſed all the glorieʒ a 
ſucceſſes of his father. Henry's widow, ſoon afterk 
death, married a Welch gentleman, called Sir yz 
Tudor, and faid to be deſcended from the ang; 
princes of Wales: ſhe bore him two ſons, Edmung 
and Jaſper, of whom, the eldeſt was created el 


mily of Tudor, firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this , 
hance, mounted afterwards the throne of Englind 

The ordinary revenue of the crown, during th 
reign, amounted only to fifty-five thouſand, (yn 
hundred, fourteen pounds, ten ſhillings, and tn 
pence a year, which mult have been about one hu 
cred, ten thouſand pounds of our preſent Moner, 
and from the cheapneſs of proviſions, was cgi 
lent to about three hundred and thirty thcufnt 
pounds ſterling. The ordinary expence of the gp 
vernment amounted to forty-two thouſand, tre 
hundred, ſeven pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and ta 
pence ; whence the king had only a furplus d 
thirteen thouſand, two hundred and {ix pound, 
fourteen ſhillings, for the ſupport of his Hout 
his wardrobe, the expence of embaſſies and othe 
articles; on which account he was frequent 
obliged to have recourſe to parliament tor iupplie 
War was then attended with an expence, whid 
neither the king's ordinary revenue, nor lis eu 
ordinary ſupplics were able to ſupport. Hencetlt 
ſovereign was commonly reduced to the necelity 
of borrowing money from all quarters: he pur 
his jewels, and ſometimes the crown itſelf; ut 
withſtanding which, he was often forced to ſtop 
the midſt of his victories, and to grant a truce! 
the enemy, till he could gain a freſh ſupply ; 4 
Henry, till within a year of his death, owed 4% 
which he had contracted. when prince of Wat, 


Character of king Henry V. 


In ſtature, he was ſomewhat above the mid 
ſize; his countenance was engaging; his libs gel 
teel and ſlender, but full of vigour. He exc" 
in all warlike exerciſes; and was able to end 
cold, hunger, and fatigue to as great 1 Cegree, 
the moſt hardy ſoldier in his army. I abit 
in the cabinet were equal: to thoſe diſplayed u 
held; and it is hard to determine, whether 
courage or policy deſerve our highei. encom” 
He had the art, with a moſt engaging «eporine 
to win the affections of his friends by afl 
and of recovering the good opinion of 1 7, 
by clemency and addreſs. He was religicus d 
out ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſin; juſt, withou 
gour or partiality ; and complaiſant, without 
condeſcenſion, or ſelf. intereſted views. He = 
more tenacious of the prerogatives of the wo 
than the privileges of the ſubject, and en or 
ſcepter with ſuch equal poiſe; that under , 
never loſt its reward, corruption never iow 8 
excuſe, nor oppreſſion a ſanctuary; exceptin | 
inſtances of religious controverly ; * 
he obviated in ſome meaſure as a man, 
under a kind of neceſſity to tolerate them d. 
The boldneſs of; his enterpriſes was #3 yrs 
as that perſonal valour with which he ors 
them; and his warlike exploits have pf * 
gaged the pens of antient and modern f 
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1 of France, conſidered in itſelt, had 
The She in it grand and glorious ; * that con- 
— with the ſtruggles of the Engliſh to preſerve 
3 | 


+ coſt the nation a deluge of blood. Henry could 


e ignorant of the weakneſs of his title to the 
France; yet in ſupport of this he laid waſte 
the faireſt provinces of that Kingdom; at a time 
when the civil diſſentions of the French ren- 
n 4 them unable to defend themſelves. But in 
ring theſe kind of tranſactions, and eſpecially in 
drawing the characters of great men, who flouriſhed 
in former times, we ought never to loſe ſight of the 
prevalence of predominant paſſions, the ruling 
wanners, cuſtoms and vices of the age, whereby 
eople ſaw not the deformity of a conduct in parti- 
"lar inſtances, which in theſe days cannot be re- 
conciled to the principles of humanity, and much 
less to the precepts of our moſt holy religion. Neg- 
I-&ful of the liberal arts, which expand the human 
mind, and direct it to more worthy purſuits, un- 
tuuaht in the grand leſſon of univerſal benevolence, 
the principal objects in thoſe days were war and 
ſuperſtition. Princes being trained up in arbitrary 
maxims, conſidered the bulk of mankind as {laves 
Jevoted to their intereſt and ambition: they were 
taught to expect forgiveneſs, or that the mol atro- 
cious crimes were eaſily expiated, by devotional 
exerciſes, benefactions to the church, or a cruſade 
in the holy land. Is it to be wondered then, that 
corrupt practices ſhould flow from ſuch corrupt 
principles? eſpecially if we conſider, that conſtitu- 
tional failures are palliated by the ſlighteſt conſi- 


es LR 


Calais and Guiſnes, with their dependencies — 


ENRY VI. ſurnamed of Wind- 
ſor, when proclaimed with the 
lual formalities at Weſtminſter, was about nine 
nonths old ; in whoſe nominal reign was fulfilled 
ha: antient adage, 4+ Woe to that nation whoſe 
Nrnce is a child.“ This done, the duke of Glou- 
ter iſſued writs in the name of that prince, for a 
jarliament to meet at Weſtminſter, on the ninth of 
ovember. The lords and commons paid very 
tle attention to the verbal will of their late mo- 
ach: they ſet aſide the name of Regent, with re- 
deck to England, changing it into that of Protec- 
u, and advanced the duke of Bedford to that 
ce, inſtead of the duke of Glouceſter; yet they 
emitted the latter to diſcharge its duties during 
* abſence. At the ſame time to limit their 
wer, a council was appointed, without whoſe 
vice and concurrence no meaſures of importance 
puld be determined. Nor would they confirm 
N part of Henry's will, which appointed the earl 

Warwick guardian of his ſon's perſon, but en- 
ed the care of their infant king to the biſhop 
Wincheſter. The two princes, Bedford and 
1 made no oppoſition to this plan of go- 
vr for the war in France appearing an ob- 
F ot the greateſt conſequence, they avoided every 
pute that might obſtruct the conqueſts in that 


D. 1422. 


I whom the government was intruſted during the mino 
W of hi; ion operations in France Siege of Orleans raiſed, when on the oint of ſurrendering, by the 
pretended miſſion, and heroic exploits, of Foan d'Arc, the famous Maid of Orleans —She is taken priſoner in a ſally 
made upon the Engliſh, at the fiege of Compergne, and burned for a witch— Merit, popularity, and prudent conduct 
of the duke of Bedford, wwho died at Rouen, the fifteenth of September His ſucceſſors in the regency—Duke of 
Gloucefter murdered— Normandy and Guienne —— and the Engliſh loſe all their poſſeſſions in France, except 
of Richard, duke of York, to the crown Popular inſur- 
reftions Civil war commences — Battles of St. Albans,” Black-heath, Northampton, and Wakefield —Duke of 
Pork” s death—Battle of Mortimer s-croſs—Second battle of St. Albans—Conclufion of the reign, and character of 
Henry Vi—Edward IV. proclaimed, and crowned king of England. 


— 


derations, and conſcience is readily brought over to 
diſpenſe with the gratification of any ruling paſſion? 


Henry was not without ambition, the common vice 


of monarchs; yet conſidered as a king of England, 
with regard to publi liberty and private affections, 
he was, perhaps, the moſt unexceptionable of all 
the Norman race. He had no material diſputes 
with his parliament; he refuſed no falutiry acts; 
he adopted no unconſtitutional meaſures ; this con- 
duct made the crown fit eaſy on his own head, and 
. his ſcepter when committed to dele- 
gated power. A diſtinguiſhed warrior he certainl 
was; and alſo poſſeſſed thoſe milder virtues, which 
in a peaceful reign would have contributed to the 
proſperity and happineſs of his people. His for- 
giving the earl of Marche, is a ſufficient proof of 
his magnanimity; while his candour and ſincerity 
are abundantly eſtabliſhed, by that nobleman's re- 
lying entirely upon his friendſhip, Dazzled by the 
luſtre of his character, even more than by his vic- 
tories, the Engliſh overlooked the defect of his title: 
the French almoſt forgot that he was an enemy. 
His care in diſtributing impartial juſtice, in his civil 
adminiſtration, and in preſerving the ſtricteſt diſ- 
cipline in his armies, made ſome amends to both 
nations for the calamities inſeparable from deſultory 
wars: with thele the ſhort reign of Henry V. was 
almoſt entirely occupied, in proſecuting which he 
was remarkably ſucceſsful ; and had one advantage 
over many of his predeceſſors, in that he had the 
happineſs to ſee the fruit of his labours, and to die 
much lamented in the midſt of his proſperity. 
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rity of the infant prince &tate of his dominions at the time 
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kingdom. In leſs than two months after the death 
of Henry V. Charles VI. of France, paid the debt 
of nature; and his ſon, Charles VII. was, imme- 
diately after his father's death, crowned at Poictiers ; 
a prince of a mild, generous diſpoſition, but indo- 
lent, irreſolute, and given to pleaſure, However 
the French renounced not wholly their attachment 
to their natural ſovereign ; and though molt of the 
princes of the blood had been detained priſoners in 
England ever ſince the battle of Agincourt, their 
friends and vaſſals were zealouſly attached to Charles; 
nor was it poſlible for them not to ſee the diſad- 
vantage of being governed by a foreign prince. 
This was ſoon perceived by the duke ot Bedford, 
and every method that human prudence could ſug- 
geſt, was taken to prevent the conſequence, 
Charles, though reduced to a very low ebb of for- 
tune, was ſtill maſter of the counties of Berry, 
Bourbon, Languedoc, Lionnois, Ferrez, Auvergne, 
a great part of Xaintonge and Poictou, together 
with the earldoms of Comminges and Armagnac, 
bordering on the Pyrannees ; ſo that his power was 
ſtill reſpectable, eſpecially as both his officers and 
miniſters were men of great parts and integrity, 
On the other hand, Henry was in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Picardy, Champaigne, la Brie, 
the Iſle of France, and the city of Paris; beſides the 
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provinces belonging to the duke of Burgundy, 
his vaſſal and ally. The duke of Bedford well 
knew, that foreign aſſiſtance would be 3 be- 
fore he could hope to complete his conqueſt of 
France. He therefore applied himſelf afliduouſly 
to increaſe the number of his friends on the conti- 
nent, and had the good fortune to form an alliance 
with the duke of Brittany, and his brother, the 
count of Richemont. He alſo prevailed on the 
Engliſh council to releaſe James, king of Scotland, 
who had continued a priſoner in England, ever 
ſince his having been taken by Henry IV. It had 
been ſuppoſed, that the Scots would never attempt 
any thing to diſturb the peace of England, while 
their king was a priſoner in that court; but the late 
aſſiſtance ſent to Charles, ſufficiently proved, that 
this opinion was founded on a chimerical baſis: 
and that a much greater advantage might be pro- 
cured from releaſing James, who having contracted 
a friendſhip for the Engliſh, would ſtill continue 
their firm ally, eſpecially as his obligations would 
be ſo greatly increaſed by reſtoring to him at once 
his liberty and his crown. 
3B a Since the death of Henry V. the 
1424, war in France had been carried on 
with various ſucceſs, ſometimes fortune favouring 
the French, ſometimes the Engliſh. Places were 
taken and retaken ſucceſſively, without any re- 
markable advantage. Charles having reduced 
Yvry, on the frontiers of Picardy, a place of great 
importance, the regent determined to retake it. At 
the end of three months, the governor was obliged 
to capitulate, and agreed to ſurrender the town, if 
no relief arrived before a certain time, Charles 
was no ſooner informed of theſe conditions than he 
employed the neceſſary means in order to ſave the 
place; and having collected an army of fourteen 
thouſand men, half of whom were Scots, he ſent 
them thither, under the command of the conſtable, 
who was attended by his countryman the earl of 
Douglas, the duke of Alencon, the marſhal de la 
Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of 
Narbonne. When Buchan arrived within a few 


leagues of Yvry, finding he was come too late, it 


having ſurrendered, he inveſted Vernueil, which the 
inhabitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to 
him. Buchan might have retired with the honour 
of having made an acquilition of no leſs importance 
than the place he was ſent to relieve; but on hear- 
ing of the duke of Bedford's approach, he ſum- 
moned a council, in which the wiſer part declared 
for a retreat, repreſenting, that every reaſon invited 
them to embrace the moſt cautious meaſures, and 
that this army, being the king's laſt reſource, and 
the only defence of a few provinces he now poſſeſſed, 
he ought to avoid giving battle, when not com- 
pelled by neceſſity. Theſe prudential conſidera- 
tions being however over-ruled, by a vain point of 
honour, of not turning their back on the enemy, 
they determined to wait the arrival of the duke of 
Bedford, who was now advancing at the head of 
fifteen thouſand men. On his arrival near the camp 
of the enemy, he took poſſeſſion of an advantageous 
{pot of ground, near the walls of Vernueil, flanked 
by a hill, on which he poſted a body of two thou- 
land archers, and furniſhed all his infantry with 
large ſtakes, to check the fury of the French ca- 
valry. The eail of Douglas having ſurveyed the 
poſition of the Engliſh camp, declared, that in his 
opinion the French army ſhould ſtand upon the de- 
tenſive, and not begin the action, as the enemy had 
choſen their own ground, where they could not be 
attacked without great diſadvantage. This pru- 
dent advice, which was ſeconded by the conſtable, 
and every oflicer of experience in the army, appeared 
to Aymer, viſcount of Narbonne, a headſtrong, im- 
prudent man, as the effect of timidity; nor Ja he 
fail to upbraid the commanders, in expreſs terms, 
2 


earl Douglas, the counts Aumale, Ventadour, and 
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with puſillanimity, and of diſhonouring, by the 
meanneſs, the arms of France, No anſwer eos 
turned to his invectives; which ſo highly exaſte 
rated him, that, ſnatching up one of the ſtandary 
he exclaimed, ** Let all who love their ſovercip 
follow me,” and ruſhing immediately out gf a 
line, he advanced to the charge with the moſt ir 
ular impetuoſity. Douglas and the conſtable ts 
ing the confuſion that now prevailed in their amy 
and finding their authority deſpiſed, determined ia 
periſh like ſoldiers in the inevitable deſtrugiq, 
which they knew mult be the conſequence of thi 
headſtrong raſhneſs. The regent had ordered {1 
his cavalry to diſmount, and to place their horſe in 
the rear of the army. The attack, though mad; 
with the utmoſt diſorder, was ſo furious, tha | 


body of their horſe on their right wing, broke the pherc 
oppolite wing of the Engliſh, and advanced toe Meni 
barricade which ſurrounded the horſes, and belinz ot 
which a body of archers was placed. Theſe di. Wong fr 


charging a ſhower of well- directed arrows, obligel 
them to fall back: at the ſame time the body of 
troops who were poſted on the hill fo galled the 
Italians, who were marching up in another line, 
that they fled with great precipitation. This corps 
of reſerve immediately marched to the ſupport of 
the main body, where the fight had continued fir 
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three hours without any advantage on either fide; bir 

but the victory now remained no longer dubious; a 
they fell upon the flank of the Scots, and ſoon _ 
turned the ſcale in favour of the Engliſh, The Wy th: 
French horſe were driven back upon their foot, and as 
a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. Douglas and the cor- clolve 
ſtable perceiving the defeat of their army inevitable, WE. © 
ſcorned to ſurvive the diſgrace, and ruſhing nd he pr 
the thickeſt of the battle, bravely fell in the mil: WA nd w 
of their enemies, victims to youthful temerity ad added 
foolhardineſs. The headſtrong Narbonne, ton o s. 


wer 


de Tonnere, the lords Granville, Manni, Gamaches, 
and Guitri, with many other perſons of diſtinCton, 
ſhared the ſame fate. The other principal officer 
were ſo dangerouſly wounded, that they could 0 
longer give command, ſo that the men, deprived 


of their leaders, fought at random until they were nd re 


entirely routed. The daſtardly Italians, who d‘ 24 
perſed in the beginning of the action, hearing . ets 
the French had gained the victory, returned for 33 
their ſhare of the booty; but met ſuch an unexpeel Nn 
reception from the Engliſh, that not a man would b « 
have eſcaped alive, had they not been favoured vv WT . —_ 
approaching night. Five thouſand Scats 1 "a 
French were {lain in this battle, and {1xtcen Iundred ea th. 
_—_ A great number of the former were taken . Jt 
priſoners, among whom were the marſhal de : domage 
Fayette, the lords Goncour, Mortimer, and tie ? The — 
duke of Alengon. Next day the duke ot Bedford BNR --.: v 
laid fiege to Vernueil, which ſurrendered on capt Wc) 
lation. Having gained this important acdvantg ee 0 
he returned to Paris, to quell an inſurrection n MM 
had been raiſed in that city, while the earl ms. 
Saliſbury finiſhed the conqueſt of la Maine. une 

The condition of Charles was now truly E n the r 
plorable. His adherents were ſtruck with conl * ace 
nation, and began to look upon his caule 3 \ bose 
perate. Every thing ſeemed to forcbode app] i 
ing ruin; when an event occurred which ue ace 
the impending danger, and deprived the Eagle Bl lately 


a moſt favourable opportunity for completi's | 
conqueſt of France. Jacqueline,counteſs of Hu” 
animated by a violent antipathy to her huſban 
duke of Brabant, couſin-· german to the duke of he 

gundy, determined to diſſolve her marriage. She 1 
a princeſs of a maſculine ſpirit, and uncommon g. 
derſtanding, and her huſband weak both in cot 


tution and intellects. Knowing his family wo 4 albot, 


exert all their power to prevent the pop“ 1 
ſetting aſide her marriage contract, in e eff: 


INE * 


* ** 0 
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| ſe ſhe niade her eſcape to England, 
* gta: under the protection of the duke of 
pnd p who being enamoured of her perſon 


er : iti 
ouceſter, ventured to marry her without waiting 


nd fortune, 


f i l ſidering the con- 
e papal diſpenſation, not con 

— of an action he had reſolved to perform. 

a . = after their marriage, he went over into the 

: | 


'Cmtries to Claim her dominions. The duke 
1 exclaimed loudly againſt this conduct, 
Fi conſidering himſelf as inſulted by it, marched 

in perſon to the afliſtance of the duke of Brabant. 
he labours of the duke of Bedford to reſtrain the 

-tuous temper of his brother were in vain; nor 
az he able to ſoften the reſentment of the duke of 
Wurgundy. Inſtead therefore of improving the 
o portant victory he had obtained at Vernueil, he 
under the neceſſity of returning to England, 
chere the departure of his brother had excited con- 
entions in the adminiſtration. This ceſſation of 
obilities gave Charles an opportunity of recover- 
ag from his defeat. 

. The duke of Bedford, after having 
91426. paſſed eight months in England, found 
he affairs of France in a very critical ſituation. 
he duke of Burgundy was greatly diſguſted; the 
uke of Brittany had done homage to Charles 


yy Wand the French had begun to recover from the 
{6 enternation into which they had been thrown by 
* heir frequent misfortunes, their courage being 


eugis had been beſieged and reduced to extremity 
Wy the carl of Warwick, with a ſmall army of 
uree thouſand men, when the baſtard of Orleans 
clolved to nſec his utmoſt endeavours to relieve the 
own. This general, who was the natural ſon of 
he prince aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 
Wand was afterwards created count of Dunois, con- 
We uctcd a body of ſixteen hundred men to Mon- 
Wargis, and attacked the enemy's trenches with ſuch 
very and ſucceſs, that he not only entered the 
own, but obliged Warwick to raiſe the ſiege. This 
Wantage raiſed the hopes of Charles's party, and 
labliſhed the military character of Dunois, 

The duke of Bedford having ſettled 
affairs in England, returned to France, 
nd revived the reputation of the Engliſh arms; 
or having ſecretly aſſembled, in ſeparate detach- 
Wits, a conſiderable army on the frontiers of 
prittany, he fell ſo unexpectedly on that province, 
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J. * nothing could reſiſt his progreſs. All the 
— pts ot its duke were in vain ; ſo that after 
4 by cing the greater part of his territories waſted with 

nd and tword, he was not only obliged to renew 
Fr » c5agements with the Engliſh, but likewiſe to 


za the treaty of 'Troye, acknowledging the duke 


de l bedtord regent of France, and promiſing to do 
1 the mage tor his duchy to the king ot England. 


— 
— 0 . 


q N 1 . . 
The conqueſt of France ſeemed now an ealy ac- 


nemy. The earl of Warwick had returned to 


(ford re * 

git b Ee the military ſtrength of Charles being 
my e 4 3 ed; and he had lately devoted him- 
n Ne all t nid and indolence, as if he had laid 
Al of \ gughts of oppoling the progreſs of the 
ly e . 2 appointed governor to the king 
ul. WW the nee ; no duke of Exeter, lately deceaſed; 
1s de 1 ot Saliſbury arrived in France with a 
oc WW... .. 45 of five thouſand men, which he had 
certed 1 > own expence in England, in conſe— 
liſp . = 11 * aSkecment with the council. Imme- 
g e = hi » Aus arrival at Paris, the regent conferred 
mY — Wyn -, command of an army of ſixteen thou- 
nd the Wc. "oy order that he might reduce the city of 
Fb. WWW or a bu ier that oppoſed his entrance 
bens Wn ern Provinces, - 

ou" . 1428. Accordingly, about the latter end 
conſtr Won bene ot July, the cail of Saliſbury marched 
would i attended by the earl of Suffolk, lord 


Jol 


al . Sir _ . 
* A um Faſtolf, and other experienced 


A0. 2 


Pied by an event which had juſt happened. Mon-“ 


— 


oflicers, and reduced all the towns that lay in his 


rout to Orleans. He paſſed the Loire at Beau— 
genci, and inveſted the place on the ſide of So- 
logni, on the twelfth of October. Every precau- 
tion was taken by the French for its defence, As 
the retention of Orleans was of momentous con- 
ſequence to the intcreſt of their maſter, they took 


a reſolution of defending it with their lateſt breath. 


The command was given to count de Gaucourt, an 
oſlicer of great experience. The troops that formed 
the garriſon were all veterans, long familiar with 
danger. The citizens had acquired a military 
turn, and were extremely well qualificd to aſſiſt the 
regulars in the defcnce of the place. Many new 
fortifications were raiſed ; the old ones repaired 
and the greater part of the buildings in the 
ſuburbs pulled down. Both the aſſailants and de- 
fenders ſeemed inſpired with a ſenſe of honour, 
and feats of chivalry were daily performed. The 
deſtitute circumſtances of Charles, would not ad- 
mit of his raiſing the ſiege; but he found means 
to evade the vigilance of the Engliſh, and to in- 
troduce ſuccours from time to time; ſo that the 
garriſon, which originally conſiſted of twelve 
hundred men, was, by the cloſe of December, 
augmented to three thouſand, and the number of 
the beſiegers to three and twenty thouſand, by re- 
inforcements reccived from the regent. The firſt 
operation on their ſide was againſt a bulwark erected 
to cover the caſtle of Tourelles, which defended 
the head of the bridge over the Loire. The 
Englith artillery ſoon demoliſhed the parapets; 
yet in their firſt attempt to ſtorm it they were 
obliged to retreat, leaving two hundred and fifty 
men dead in the breach. This repulſe, however, 
ſerved only to increaſe their ardour; they conti- 
nucd battering thework with ſuch unremitted fury, 
that it was at length abandoned, and the Fnglith 
took poſſeſſion of it without any farther oppoſition. 
It was now perceived, that while the city could be 
ſupplied with troops and proviſions, it would be 
impoſſible to take it. The earl of Saliſbury there- 
fore ordered lixty ſmall forts, or redoubts, to be 
erected at proper diſtances round the city; but 
while he was inſpecting the works, a cannon ball 
from the beſieged put a period to his life; but his 
death, though univerſally lamented by the army, 
did not in the leaſt interrupt the ſiege, which was 
carried on under the direction of the carl of Suf— 
folk, aſſiſted by the famous Talbot, one of the 
moſt accompliſhed generals that age produced. 
Four months had already bcen ſpent in continual 
ſallies and attacks, when the regent ordered a 
convoy of ſalt fiſh to be ſent from Paris, for the 
uſe of the beſiegers in Lent, eſcorted by a detach- 
ment of ſeventeen hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Faſtolf, an oſlicer of great valour 
and experience. 

Charles having received intelligence A 
of the day on which this convoy pro- 
poſed to ſet out, ordered the count de Clermont, 
at the head of three thouſand men, to attack the 
Engliſh in their rout. The count came up with 
the convoy at Rouvrai St. Denis, on the twelfth of 
February. Faſtolf, apprized of his approach, poſted 
his men behind a barricade of waggons, where 
they withſtood the ſirſt attack of the enemy, who 
were received ſo warmly that great diſorder en- 
ſucd; which the Engliſh gencral obſerving, or- 
dered openings to be -made in the barricade, 
through which his men charged the enemy before 
they could rally, and defeated them with great 
ſlaughter. In this action, which was called the 
battle of Herrings, one hundred and twenty noble- 
men and officers of diſtinction were ſlain, beſides a 
great number of private men ; but the baſtard of 
Orleans, who had joined Clermont on this oc- 
caſion, retreated to the town with four hundred in 

30 good 
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good order. This overthrow ſo diſpirited the 


French king, that he began to deſpair of retrieving 


his ſhattercd fortunes; and an offer was made, that 
Orleans ſhould be ſequeſtered into the hands of the 
duke of Burgundy. But Bedford rejected the pro- 
poſal; obſerving, „That he was not in a humour 
to beat the buſhes, while others ran away with the 
game.” This ſarcaſm ſo diſguſted the duke of 
Burgundy, that he recalled all his troops from the 
ſervice of the Engliſh. But notwithſtanding this 
defection, Orleans was every day more and more 
cloſely inveſted. The utmoſt ſcarcity prevailed in 
the city, and Charles meditated an inglorious re- 
treat into Dauphine ; when his affairs were reſtored 
by an amazing reſolution. At this dangerous criſis, 
a country girl delivered him from the danger with 
which he was threatened, and was the inſtrument 
of placing him on the throne of his anceſtors. 
About the latter end of February one Joan 


d' Arc, afterwards better known by the name of the 


Maid of Orleans, a native of the village of Dan- 
remy, repaired to Vaucouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorraine. She was about twenty years of age, of 
an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been 
remarked for any ſingularity. She had been ſervant 
at an inn, where ſhe was accuſtomed to ride the 
horſes to water withont a ſaddle, and to perform all 
the low oflices that are commonly allotted to the 
men ſervants. A continual recital of the calami- 
tics of France, had made ſo great an impreſſion on 
her imagination, that abandoning herſelf to the 
tranſports of enthuſiaſm, ſhe miſtook the rovings 
of her own heated paſſions for the inſpirations of 
the Almighty, and fancied ſhe beheld viſions, and 
heard voices from heaven, exhorting her to re- 
place Charles on the throne of France, and to 
expel the invaders. Her natural intrepidity made 
her diſregard the dangers of ſuch an attempt; and 
imagining that God had deſtined her to perform 
this great work, ſhe threw off the baſhfulneſs 
natural to her ſex and years; and having got ad- 
miſſion to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucou- 
leurs, ſhe acquainted him with her inſpirations, 
exhorting him to comply with the voice of God, 
and to ſecond the heavenly revelations, which im- 

elled her to engage in ſuch a glorious enterprize. 
The governor at firſt paid little regard to what ſhe 
ſaid; but, on her frequently renewing her impor- 
tunate ſclicitations, he allowed her ſome attendants, 
by whom ſhe was conducted to the French court, 
then reſiding at Chinon. It is pretended, that Joan 
was no ſooner admitted to'the king than ſhe knew 
him, though ſhe had never ſeen him before, and 
he now purpoſely concealed himſelf in the crowd 
of his courtiers, having laid aſide every thing in 
his dreſs by which he might be diſtinguiſhed: that 
ſhe offered him, in the name of the Supreme 
Being, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and to con- 
duct him to Rheims to be anointed and crowned 
there; and on his expreſſing ſome doubts of her 
divine commiſſion, ſhe revealed to him a ſecret un- 
known to all the world beſides himſelf; and that 
ſhe defired a particular ſword, kept in St. Cathe- 
rine's church at Fierbois, which though ſhe had 
never ſeen ſhe exactly deſcribed, as well as the 
place in which it had long lain neglected. Theſe 
pretended miraculous relations were inſtantly ſpread 
abroad, that they might make proper impreſſions 
on the vulgar. Every method was taken to publith 
her predictions; yet, notwithſtanding Charles and 
his miniſters were determined to carry on the cheat, 
and countenance the deluſion, they gravely pre- 
tended ſcruples, and cauſed to be aſſembled a 
council of ſave divines, who after having examined 
Joan's miſſion, declared, with great ſolemnity, that 
ſhe was ſent from heaven. The maid was then 
conducted to the parliament, which reſided at 
Poicticrs; and being examined before that aſſembly 
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they alſo were convinced of her inſpirations and 
7 


ratified the pious fraud. This extraordin; 
— being thus prepared, it was reſolved to tin; 
orce upon the enemy. The Maid of Orleans 
her own requeſt, was armed cap-a-pie, and moy; 
on a fine horſe richly capariſoned. The — 
St. Catherine was delivered to her with * 
mality; and in this martial dreſs ſhe wa og, 
bited to a croud of ſpectators, who received þ | 
with the loudeſt acclamations. This inſpired * 
was now ſent to Blois, where a conſiderable com 
was prepared of proviſions and ammunition for dl 
belieged, who were at this time reduced to the li 
extremity. Joan accordingly marched at the had 
of twelve thouſand choſen men, by whom the con- 
voy was to be eſcorted. She ordered, that all th 
ſoldiers, before they ſet out, ſhould confeſs to this 
priefts ; the baniſhed all women of ill fame fn 
the camp; ſhe held in her hand a conſecrated bu. 
ner, in which was repreſented the Supreme Beine 
holding the carth in his hand, ſurrounded xi} 
flower-de-luces, and inſiſted that the convoy {hoy 
enter Orleans by the direct road from Beaulle; hy 
the count of Dunois cauſed it to approach by th 
other ſide, where he was ſenſible the weakel pn 
of the Engliſh army was ſtationed. Joan hu 
written to the regent and the Engliſh gener, 
ordering them, in the name of the Almigluy, ty 
whom ſhe was commiſſioned, inſtantly to raiſe the 
ſiege and to quit France, on pain of ſuffering dirine 
vengeance for their diſobedience, "The Fnglilh ex 
deavourcd to ridicule the maid and her divine cem. 
miſſion ; obſerving, that the French king, by 
having recourle to ſuch a ridiculous expedicn, 
muſt be reduced to a wretched pals ; yet tha; tt 
their imaginations ſecretly affected, and waited vith 
ſome anxiety for the iſſue. On the twenty-nintlg 
April the convoy approached the river, when tle 
garriſon made a vigorous ſally on the {ide d 
Beauſſe, to prevent the Engliſh ſending troops u 
the other fide of the river, while the boats ver 
loading with the proviſions and ammunition & 
ſigned for the city. After Joan had covered ti 
embarkation with her troops, ſhe entered the ct 
in her military garb, and was received by all ti 
inhabitants as their celeſtial deliverer. They ver 
now firmly perſuaded, that under her influenc 
they ſhould be invincible ; and Dunols, percent; 
the extraordinary effect ſhe had produced in tk 
minds of the people, both friends and elend Bec, 
conſented the next convoy ſhould enter by tic hu 


Nreat 

of Beauſſe. That convoy approached on the ν e! 
of May, when the waggons and troops paſſed e Wiltan 
tween the redoubts of the Engliſh without 1, educ 
ruption; while they, who were formerly {0 ehm ioonc 
with victory, remained in ſilent aftoniſhment. !“ 0 le 
earl of Suffolk was in a very extraordinaty . iv 
tion, ſufficient to confound the greateſt che fer 
He perceived, that his army in general was 07 hut h 
awed with the idea of Joan's being accompite s 
by a divine power; and inſtcad of expelling 8 lays, 
terrors by the hurry of war, he imprudent!y * nd in 
for the ſoldiers recovering themſelves rem OS bere 
panic, and thus allowed time for theſe prepoletn Which 
to fink deeper into their minds. Ile * zerſelf 


One redoubt being ſtormed with uncom be an 
it was taken, and all the Engliſh put tot of 


imagined . Puffoll 
ACN, 
ked | 


at h 


ſinding that their courage failed, | tht 
vengeance of heaven hung over them; ® 4 
inactivity, ſo new and unexpected, madc the = 
think ſo too. The Maid of Orleans now ©” 


; , - 2802 a dee oP 
the garriſon to continue on the eee ; - , In 
{ii my alne 


miſed all thoſe ſhould have ſupernatura u 
who attacked the formidable redoubts d 
they had ſo long been kept in awe: 


ne,” 
IS {we 


: . oonel2 ; 
thuliaſtie ardour was ſeconded by the 5 ” ate 
mon 4. the 

albot 


: - : . ol e. 
or made priſoners; Sir John Talbot him{ ** eatin 


had drawn together ſome troops from - worth 
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14 t diring to appear againſt ſo formi- 
d 3 in 1 open field. Animated by 
| * cceſs, nothing feemed impoſlible to Joan and 
ene for ſuch they now really 


1 4 e inſpired followers 
F = RR rope to perſuade the generals 
ted Chuck the main body of the Engliſh in their 


ut Dunois being unwilling, by 


ments; b 
ntrench : to hazard the fate of France ; 


00 great 4 temerity, 


ti : F 12. Ghle, that on the leaſt reverſe of fortune all 
ir — — would evaporate, he checked her 
Ge -hemence by propoſing, before ſhe attempted any 
"y ther hazardous enterprize, to drive the enemy 


3 cn their forts on the other fide of the river, and 


la Thus open a communication with the country. 
ead Win ſuffered herſelf to be perſnaded ; and theſe 
00s Wis were vigoroully aſſailed. However, in one 
the Wick the French were repulſed ; and the maid 
i Wn being left alone, was obliged to retreat with the 
un runaways; but ſuddenly diſplaying her facred 
bat Weindard, animating them at the ſame time with 


er countenance, her exhortations, and extravagant 
-ftures, ſhe led them back to the charge, and beat 
he Engliſh out of their intrenchments. While at- 
acking another fort, ſhe was wounded in the neck 
With an arrow; on which ſhe retreated for a mo- 
ment behind her companions, pulled out the arrow 
ith her own hands, and having had the wound 
quickly dreſſed, headed her troops again, and 
Wplantcd her victorious banner on the enemy's ram- 
Warts, Thus the Engliſh were driven from all their 
Wortilications on that ſide, having loſt in different 
Wtions above fix thouſand men; and, what was of 

Wreater conſequence, their former courage being 
Wentirely vaniſhed, was ſucceeded by amazement 
Wand deſpair. Joan, having returned again over the 
ridge, was received by the citizens as their guar- 
ian angel. The Engliſh generals in vain urged, 
What joan was not inſpired by God, but the devil; 
Wor the ſoldiers, having found from ſad experience 
What the devil might ſometimes be allowed to pre- 
al, they did not reap much congort from their 

rging this opinion. On the contrary, they 

embled at the very apprehenſion of being led 
gainſt this tremendous inchantreſs; ſo that the 
Wal of Suffolk, finding it impoſſible to carry on 
Die operations of the ſiege, abandoned the enter- 
ie, after having laid before the place upwards 
t {even months. The very generals ſeemed to be 

upißed with terror; for inſtead of keeping their 
Wouces together in a body till they ſhould have 

covered from their amazement, they diſtributed 

great part of them in places they had taken near 
gc Loire, and retired with the reſt to a great 

Wiltance; ſo that the enemy had an opportunity of 
P<clucing the towns and caſtles they had thus gar- 


o leiſure to recover from their conſternation. 


0 harles took the field with fix thouſand men, which 
— Wc ſent to inveſt Gergeaux, in which Suffolk had 
wy Hut himſelf up with part of his army. The place 
55 s obltinately defended during a ſiege of ten 
1 il *% 2 behaved with her uſual intrepidity; 
Nt 44 2 the attack deſcended into the foſſce, 
* | * * was ſtruck on the head with a ſtone 
"hk nee * her down; but ſoon recovering 
* th >> me continued the aſſault with ſucceſs, 


2 Polk was forced to ſurrender himſelf priſoner to 
| _ a Frenchman ; but before he ſubmitted, 

d if he was a gentleman; on being anſwered 
17 | A was, he demanded whether he was a 
* *« t? Renauld replied, that he had not yet at- 
| _ that honour, « Then I will make you 
A d 2 Suffolk; and giving him a blow with 
4 3 > Which dubbed him of that honourable 
= Yo mitantly ſurrendered himſelf. The reſt 
Fw E army, under the command of 
ratio, altolf, and Scales, thought only of re— 
8 as ſoon as poſſible into a place of ſafety; 


Wloncd, The French now reſolved to allow them 


8 


Charles at Rheims. 


— m_ 


while the French imagined their overtaking them 
was equal to a victery. The van-guard of the 
French, commanded by Richemont and Xantrailles, 
fell upon the rear of the Engliſh at the village of 
Petay on the eighteenth of June, on which the 
Engliſh were inſtantly defeated and fled, Faſtolf 
himſelf ſhewing the example of flight to his troops; 
on which he was, as a puniſhment for this inſtance 
of cowardice, degraded from the order of the 


garter. In this action both Talbot and Scales 
were taken priſoners, and two thouſand men 
lain. 


The French writers repreſent the Maid of 
Orlcans, as not only bchaving with great courage 
and activity in battle, but as exerciſing the oflice of 
general; conducting all the military operations, 
and influencing their deliberations in all the coun- 
cils of war. This appearance the French court en- 
deavoured to maintain; but there is much greater 
probability that ſhe was prompted in all her mea- 
ſures by Dunois, and the other commanders. |t is 
ſuflicient praiſe, that ſhe was able to diſtinguua 
the perſons on whoſe judgment ſhe might depend ; 
deliver their opinions as her own ; and permit them 
at times to temper with prudence her enthuſiaſtic 
ardour. This famous heroine had now performed 
one part of her promife ; but the more diflicult 
taſk remained ſtill to be executed, the crowning 
Before this could be done, 
it was neceſſary to paſs over a large tract of land 
occupicd by the Engliſh ; an attempt which would 
have been impracticable in any other conjuncture 
than the preſent. Charles, who had never hitherto 
expoſed his perſon, allowed himſelf to be carried 
away by the torrent of his ſucceſs, and the inſti. 
gation of the Maid of Orleans, This interval of 
enthuſiaſm ſecured his victories. Without pro- 
viſions, without reſources, he marched ſecurely at 
the head of twelve thouſand men through the 
midſt of his enemies. Troye and Chalons opened 
their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of 
Rheims drove out the Engliſh garriſon, and ſent 
him the keys of the city, which he entered in 
triumph. The ceremony of his coronation was 
performed there on the ſeventcenth of July, the 
Maid of Orleans ſtanding by his fide in complete 
armour, diſplaying her conſecrated banner. Charles 
now appeared more vencrable in the eyes of his 
ſubjects. Numbers immediately joined him ; they 
returned from their prepoſſeſſions and errors, and 
conceived the utmoſt averſion to the ſhametul yoke 
of ſlavery they had hitherto endured. Loan, 
Soiſſons, Chateau-Thierri, and ſeveral other towns 
and fortreſſes, ſubmitted to their lawtul ſovereign. 
Under this ſtrange reverſe of fortune, the duke of 
Bedford acted with the moſt conſummate prudence. 
He employed all the reſources in his power. He 
detained the Pariſians in obedience by making uſe. 
of carelles and ſeverity. He alſo renewed his al- 
liance with the duke of Burgundy; and being 


joined with five thouſand men, which the biſhop of 


Wincheſter was conducting on a cruſade againſt 
the Huſlites, he was once more in a condition of 
taking the field againſt the French, in order to 
check their rapid progreſs. The maid of Orleans, 
after Charles was crowned at Rheims, conſidering 
her commiſſion as accompliſhed, was f->!.citous to 
return to the place of her nativity ; but the count 
of Dunois, being ſenſible that her pr-!ence in the 
army might be attended with many advantages, he 
cxhorted her to ſtay till the Engliſh were entirely 
expelled from France, and all her prophecies ſhould 
be accompliſhed. 

The duke of Bedford now ſtrove to 
revive the declining ſtate of his af- 
fairs, by cauſing the young king of England, who 
was ſent over by the parliament, to be crowned 
king of France at Paris,- which was done with the 

greateſt 
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greateſt ſolemnity. To induce the duke of Bur- 
gundy to act with more vigour, he ceded to him 
all the places the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Champaigne 
and Brie; and the duke immediately entered 
France with a powerful army. He reduced Troye 
and Soiſſons; and being joined by the earls of 
Suffolk and Arundel, he inveſted Compeigne. 
The place was well provided with proviſions, and 
every thing neceſſary for making a noble defence; 
and the garriſon was commanded by Vlavi, a 
brave and experienced officer. But Compeigne 
being conlidered as a city of the utmoſt importance, 
a detachment of about ſix hundred men, under the 
command of the Maid of Orleans and Xaintrailles, 
threw themſelves into the place. At her appear- 
ance the garriſon thought themſelves invincible; 
but their joy was of ſhort continuance. The day 
after her arrival ſhe headed a ſally upon the quarters 
of John of Luxemburg, and twice drove the enemy 
from their intrenchments. However, finding her- 
ſelf overpowered with numbers, ſhe ordered a 
retreat; but, being hard preſſed by her purſuers, 
ſhe turned upon them, and again drove them back. 
At this inſtant being deſerted by her friends, and 
encompaſſed by the enemy, ſhe was at laſt, after 
having given proofs of extraordinary bravery, 
taken prifoner by the Burgundians. It was then 
the common opinion, that the French officers had, 
from envy of her fame, purpoſely expoſed her to 
this misfortune. The Engliſh and their partizans, 
would have received leſs joy in having obtained a 
complete victory, than they did in getting the 
Maid of Orleans into their poſſeſſion. Te Deum 
was ſung at Paris on this occaſion; and the regent, 
thinking that on the captivity of this heroic female, 
he ſhould recover his ſuperiority over France, im- 
mediatcly purchaſed her of John of Luxemburg. 
The Maid of Orleans had a juſt right to be conhi- 
dered a priſoner of war, and might expect to be 
treated with courteſy at leaſt. She had never 
ſtained her character by one cruel or treacherous 
action ; ſhe had even rigidly obſerved the virtues 
and decorums of her ſex; and although her con- 
ducting armics to battle may appear an exception, 
vet her conduct in this particular was of ſuch ſignal 
{ſervice to her prince, as rendered her an object of 
praiſe and admiration. The regent therefore re- 
ſolved to cover his violation of humanity, in the 
proſecution of this brave woman with the cloak of 
religion. The biſhop of Beauvais, who was de- 
voted to the Engliſh, preſented a petition againſt 
her, under pretence of her being taken within his 
dioceſe, in order to have her tried by an eccleſiaſti- 
cal court, for magic, ſorcery, and impiety: the 
univerſity of Paris joined in the ſame requeſt ; 
and ſeveral prelates, among whom was only one 
Engliſhman, the cardinal of Wincheſter, were ap- 
pointed her judges. Their court was held at 
zouen, then the reſidence of the young king of 
England; and before this tribunal the maid was 
brought in her military apparel, loaded with irons. 
Joan requeſted to be eaſed of her chains; but her 
judges told her, that ſhe had once attempted to 
throw herſelf from a tower. This ſhe confeſſed ; 
and owned, if ſhe was able ſhe would ſtill do it. 
In all her ſpeeches ſhe ſhewed the utmoſt firmneſs. 
Though teazed with queſtions for almoſt four 
months, ſhe never betrayed the leaſt weakneſs, nor 
was any advantage gained over her. The point 
puſhed by her judges with the greateſt vehemence, 
was her viſions and revelations. She was aſked, 
whether ſhe would ſubmit the truth of theſe to her 
judges, or to the deciſion of the church? She 
replied, that ſhe was ready to ſubmit them to God, 
the fountain of truth. Upon this they exclaimed, 
that ſhe denicd the authority of the church, and 
was an hergtic. She then appealed to the pope; 
but her appeal was rejected. 


They enquired, why 


— 


ſhe put her truſt in a ſtandard, conſec 
by magical incantations? She replied 
put her truſt in God alone, whoſe image it he 
They demanded, why ſhe held in her hand * 
ſtandard at the coronation of Charles at Rh > 
She anſwered, that the perſon who had ry 
danger, was entitled to ſhare the glory, 
cenſured for going to war contrary to the dec 
of her ſex, ſhe made no ſcruple of aſſertino Fo 
her only defign was to defeat the Engliſh, ad 
drive them out of the kingdom. At ler : 


, that he 


ſhared the 
On being 


hem 
was condemned, as being guilty of all 2 br 
of which ſhe had been accuſed, with the; 2 a 
vation of hereſy; her revelations were declared, eral 
ventions of the devil to delude the people, 2 2 
ſhe was ſentenced to be delivered over to de D 
puniſhed by the ſecular arm. This und 
maid, for ſo long a time encompaſſed by 15 — 
terate enemies, who treated her with COntumacy —_ 
brow-beaten by men of ſuperior rank, even i, nd P 
thoſe inveſted with the ſacred character, whom; 1 
had ever honoured, at laſt found her ſpirit (6, e 
dued; and the viſionary dreams of inſpirtim 1m 
gave way to the terrors of the puniſhment ſhe wx * 
ſentenced to ſuffer. She therefore publicly 4 6 
clared her willingneſs to recant; acknowledoed the ogg 
illuſion of the revelations rejected by the chu: = * 
and promiſed never more to maintain them, Una = 
this her ſentence was mitigated to perpetualin- . 4 
priſonment, and to be fed on bread and wit " 
during life. But the barbarous inhumanity of he 58 
enemies, not thinking this ſentence ſufficientty 8 
anſwer all their political views, reſolved on he 75 
death. She had conſented to wear a female dich; | N 3 
but they, ſuſpecting it was diſagrecable to her, np 
placed a ſuit of men's apparel in her apartment, e 
watching the effects it would produce. On ſgid = 
a dreſs in which ſhe had acquired ſuch fame, and _ 
which ſhe imagined was intended for her by the * 
appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 1 nay 
vived; and ſhe ventured, while alone, again t be li 
put on the forbidden garment. She was detected 5 
by her inſiduous enemies in that ſituation; and thi ave) 
thoughtleſs, innocent action, was termed a reit 1 
into — No recantation was now thougit nine 
ſufficient, and no pardon could be granted. Mo tl 
was delivered over to the civil power on pte Hay r 
of hereſy and witchcraft ; and on the A D. % fiir 


fourteenth of June, was burnt alive by is. 
a ſlow fire, in the old market place of Rout: BR p. 
Such was this infamous ſentence, and ſuch vat nile 
miſerable end of that extraordinary heroine, œ af 


Maid of Orleans, whoſe uncommon exertion , arch. 
the good of her country, to which ſhe tell a vic nl. pie 
muſt excite ſurprize and adriiration, whether BR iii 


conſider her actions as the reſult of innate coup 1 dn in? 
or a heated imagination, or the effects of wild & | 
thuſiaſm. 

But this execution was not attended , H. 1g 

__—_—_— 
with any advantages to the Engliſh, „ 
for we find their affairs every day grew vu" 
Chartres was ſurprized by a ſtratagem of the cu 


rugo] 

of Dunois; lord Willoughby, who command 4 uy 
body of Engliſh, was defeated at St. Celern; 5 eatec 
fair, in the * of Caen, though ſeated in hich 
midſt of the territories belonging to the Eng 1 ave b 
was pillaged by de Lore, a French oflicer, v. ented 
carried away two thouſand perſons, witl a rench 
booty; and the death of the duchels 0! Be 1 pay 
ſiſter to the duke of Burgundy, diſſolved thatc® 6d 
connection that had hitherto ſubſiſted dern! culti 
brother and the regent; which was follows“ out 
irreconcileable breach. A congreſs , 0, 4 ron. 
was appointed at Arras, under the me- „ aun, 
diation of the pope and the council of Ball. <a 
French offered to cede Normandy and _ 1 vern 
the Engliſh, but on condition of doing 164 wi 
Charles, conformable to antient cuſtom. In a +. 
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No. 


: + 1 . 
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ly . 2 : 5 6 
ich diſdain, and the Engliſh plenipo- 
0 1 immediately from congreſs. No- 
: i nag now remained but to adjuſt matters between 
—_ 


duke of Burgundy ; this was ſoon 
= 6 — 1 purchaſed the friendſhip of 
E philip upon the moſt 8 terms. Soon 
| fer this treaty Was concluded, the duke of Bed- 
d died at Rouen. He was juſtly reputed one of 
* oft diſtinguiſhed characters of that age; and it 
Vaictcult to ſay, whether he fhone brighter in the 
geld or the cabinet, whether he was a greater ge- 
eral or politician, and whether he was molt 
ſteemed for his valour, his equity, or his moderation, 
Sach parties were formed in the 
D. 1436. Engliſh council, between the duke of 
bouceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, as pre- 
. ated the reparation of national loſſes in France, 
nd paved the way for ſtill greater which enſued ; 
ad though the duke of York was appointed to 
ccecd Bedford, it was ſeven months before his 
ommiſſion paſſed the ſeals. So that when the duke 
rived in France, as regent, he found the capital 
WW. Thc Pariſians, who had always been more at- 
ched to the Burgundians than to the Englith, after 
he concluſion of the treaty of Arras, put Paris into 
he hands of the duke of Burgundy; and lord Wil- 
oguby, who commanded the garriſon, which con- 
Wd only of ſifteen hundred men, after diſcover- 
s great valour and preſence of mind, was obliged 
W, retire into the Baſtile ; which being inveſted, he 
L contented with ſtipulating for the ſafe retreat 
eus troops into Normandy. At the ſame time 
he duke of Burgundy attempted to reduce Calais 
ch an army of afty thouſand men, and made him- 
if maſter of ſeveral ſmall caſtles in the neighbour- 
hood of that city; but the garriſon harraſſed their 
Wamp with ſucceſsful fallies; and the duke of 
Wlouceſter, landing at Calais with fifteen thouſand 
een, fent a herald to the duke of Burgundy, offer- 
Wing him battle. In the mean time the Flemings 
ae a precipitate retreat; whoſe example was fol- 
pwed by Philip; and having drawn up his regulars 
good order, he retired to Gravelines; leaving 
Pehind him all his baggage and artillery, which fell 
co the hands of the Engliſh. Nor was this the 
ay mortification the duke of Burgundy had to 
; tain; tor he was hardly returned to his own do- 
mwons, when the maritime parts of his poſſeſſions 
Flanders were ravaged by an Engliſh fleet; 
bie he himſelf was in danger of loſing his liſe 
WW 2 {edition at Bruges, after ſeeing the French 
arial, Adam, who delivered up Paris, almoſt torn 
picces by the populace. 
Military operations in France were now carried 
ana a very languid manner. Scarcely could either 
e bring the appearance of an army into the field. 
be war ſolely conſiſted in the ſurprizal of places, 
d ravaging the open country by ſmall bodies, ſud- 
lenly aflembled from neighbouring garriſons. The 
peat abilities of the duke of York enabled him to 
gele againſt every difficulty for more than four 
ers; and by the aſſiſtance of lord Talbot, who was 
WT <td carl of Shrewſbury, he performed actions by 
* hich he acquired great honour. Happy would it 
ge ben for the people had this puny war pre- 
red other oppreſſions; but the forces of the 
_ and Engliſh were obliged, being deſlitute 
Pay to ſubſiſt by plunder, The provinces 1n all 
c wo of France were laid waſte, the lands left 
A avated, and the cities gradually depopulated. 
2 this time the duke of York reſigned his go- 
* 1 of We- but death is 
bonity man trom long enjoying his 
Sity, the du : 
dernment; 3 bi — 9 — 
concluded „ the king of Engl p 
uke of ; king of England an 
| urgundy, which the commercial in- 


rel ir 1 
a "5g ſubjects rendered neceſſary. 
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The captivity of the five princes of the bloods 
taken at the battle of Agincourt, had been for a 
long time of conſiderable advantage to England, 
but this was now loſt. Some of them had died, 
others had been ranſomed; and the duke of Or- 
leans, the moſt powerful of them all, was the only 
one that now remained in the hands of the Engliſh. 
This prince offered for his liberty fifty-four thou- 
ſand nobles, equal to thirty-ſix thouſand pounds of 
our preſent money. The duke of Glouceſter's 
party, and that of the cardinal of Wincheſter, were 
here divided in their ſentiments. The duke re— 
minded the council of the late king's dying advice, 
that none. of theſe priſoners ſhould be releaſed, till 
his ſon ſhould be capable of holding the reins of 
government, The cardinal inſiſted on the largeneſs 
of the ſum, which was indeed nearly equal to two 


thirds of all the extraordinary ſupplics annually 


granted by parliament for the ſupport of the war, 
during the courſe of ſeven vears; and added, that 
his releaſe was more likely to be advantageous than 
prejudicial to England. The cardinal's party pre- 
vailing, it was determined to ſet the duke of Or- 
leans at liberty, and he was releaſed after a captivity 
of twenty-five years. The duke of Burgundy diſ- 
played a noble inſtance of gencroſity on this occa- 
lion; he renounced his antient reſentments, and 
paid the ranſom of a prince who had long been his 
enemy, | 

The character of Henry, as he advanced in years, 
became fully known ; and from the weaknets of his 
abilities it was plainly perceived, that his reign 
would prove a continued minority. He had now 
entered into the cwenty- third year of his age; and 
each party was ambitious of chuſing him a queen. 
The duke of Glouceſter warmly recommended the 
daughter of the count d' Armagnac; but the car- 
dinal and his friends had fixed their choice on Mar- 
garet of Anjou, the daughter of Regnier, titular 
king of Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, who was 
efteemed the moſt accompliſhed women of her age, 
both in body and mind ; and ſeemed qualified, not 
only to acquire an aſcendant over Henry, but to 
ſupply all his defects. The earl of Suffolk, there- 
fore, in concert with his aſſociates in the Engliſh 
council, made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, 
which were accepted. This treaty was ratified in 
England; and Suffolk obtained firit the title of 
marquis, then of duke, and even received the thanks 
of parliament for his ſervices in concluding it. 
This princeſs, by reaſon of the oppoſition made by 
the duke of Glouceſter to her marriage, entered 
into a cloſe correſpondence with the cardinal and 
the marquis of Suffolk, who, ſtrengthened by her 
friendſhip, and animated by their common hatred 
againſt the duke of Gloucelter, reſolved to effect 
the ruin of that patriotic nobleman. He was ac- 
cordingly ſtripped of all his preferments, and even 


| entirely removed from the council board. But this 


cruel proceeding raiſed ſuch commotions ng 
the people, that his enemies thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary for their own ſafety, to colour over their 

baſe conduct with a ſhew of juſtice. 
For this purpoſe, to deſtroy a man 
whoſe popularity might become dan- 
gerous, and whoſe reſentment they had cauſe to 
tear, they ſummoned a parkament to meet at St, 
Edmundibury, not chuſing they ſhould aflemble in 
the capital, which was ſuppoſed to be too well 
affected to the duke. Having been cited in due 
form, Glouceſter appeared betore this parliament 
on the tenth of February. Tie next day he was 
arreſted, and confined under a ſtrong guard. The 
people were highly exaſperated at tLis mode of pro- 
ceeding, but being perſuaded, that the duke on his 
trial, would ſufhciently exculpate himſelf from every 
charge that could be exhibited againſt him, no tu- 
mult was excited in his favour. His enemies, 
4 however, 
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however, never intended to bring him toafair trial. | 
But the lords, who were appointed to be his 
judges, took no pains to conceal their ſentiments 
with regard to his innocence. This ſufficiently 1n- 
timidated the faction; and on the twenty-eighth 
of February the duke was found dead in his bed. 
His body was expoſed to public view, without ex- 
hibiting any marks of external violence, yet no one 
doubted of his having fallen a victim to the ven- 
geance of his enemies, who imagined, that his 
public trial and execution would have been more 
invidious, than his private murder. Afterwards 
ſome gentlemen of his retinue were tried as his ac- 
complices, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. But they were no ſooner ſuſpended 
than they were cut down, recovered to lite, and 
received their pardon. Thus fell by the treacher- 
ous -hand of malice, Humphrey of Woodſtock, 
duke of Glouceſter, the molt learned perſon of his 
age. He founded at Oxford one of the firſt libra- 
yies in England. He was a generous patron to 
men of ſcience and able artiſts of every profeſſion. 
From his amiable character he was called the good 
duke of Glouceſter, He was free from all vulgar 
ſuperſtition and credulity, which in his time univer- 
ſally prevailed; of which Sir Thomas More gives 
the following inſtance, A man pretended that he 
was born blind, but by touching the ſhrine of St. 
Albans had recovered his ſight. Soon after the 
duke happened to paſs that way, examined the man, 
and ſeeming to doubt of his being able to ſee, aſked 
him th colour of ſeveral cloaks worn by the per- 
ſons in his retinue; and the man readily telling 
him, he faid, © You are a knave, for had you 
been born blind, you could not ſo ſoon learn to 
diſtinguiſh colours;” and immediately the duke or- 
dercd him to the ſtocks as an impoſtor. The car- 
dinal of Wincheſter did not long enjoy his triumph 
over the fall of Glouceſter. He died fix weeks 
after him in all the horrors of a guilty conſcience, 
from having embrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocent. He is ſaid to have felt more remorſe in 
his laſt moments, than could have been expected 


from one hardened, in a long courſe of life, in the | 


mazes of falſehood, known by the name of ſtate 
policy. By his death, the queen and her favourite, 
Suffolk, were expoſed to all the effects of thoſe un- 
popular meaſures they afterwards purſued. How- 
ever the miniſter for ſome time enjoyed his power; 
and the next ſeſſions of parliament he was created 
duke of Suffolk. 

A Charles, king of France, reſtored 


the adminiſtration of public juſtice in 
that kingdom, regulated the finances, eſtabliſhed diſ- 
cipline among his troops, encouraged commerce, and 
made his ſubjects forget their former misfortunes. 
This prince now warmly inſiſted on the performance 
of the articles in the marriage treaty, by which 
Charles of. Anjou, the queen's uncle, was to poſſeſs 
the province of Maine. Orders, under Henry's 
hand, were therefore ſent to Sir Francis Sur- 
rienne, governor of Mans, to ſurrender that city 
to Charles of Anjou. Surrienne, a native of Arra- 
gon, who had ſervedthe Engliſhabove twenty years, 
diſputed the authenticity of the order, and abſo- 
lately refuſed to deliver up the place; on which a 
French army under Dunois, laid ſiege to the city. 
Surrienne made a noble defence, but was at laſt 
obliged to capitulate; by which the garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of two thouſand five hundred men, were 
ſuffered to march out with all their effects. They 
retired into Normandy ; but being refuſed admit- 
tance into any of the fortified towns, Surrienne led 
them into Brittany, ſurprized ſome fortifications, 
and the town of Fougeres, and extended his depre- 
dations over the whole province. This breach of 
the truce, in which Brittany had been included, in- 


duced the French monarch to demand ſatisfaction | 
3 


ing himſelf to the charge. He role in the q 
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F ENOL AND 
from the duke of Somerſet governor of ee of p 
Somerſet returned for anſwer, that he had "ay. nile 
thority over Surrienne and his followers, Oh 15 bree 
though he was well acquainted with the — he h. 
ſpirit of ſuch mercenary troops, was Glut once 
with this anſwer; and on application bein — fathe 
to the court of England, inſiſted that thoſe 9 thou! 
derers ſhould not only be recalled, but th 7 Lavig 
. : at all the 
damages ſuſtained by the duke of Brittany (hoy ſuch 
be repaired; and to render an accommodation! g princ 
practicable, the damages were made to — the £ 
the enormous ſum of one million, fix bundry The e 
thouſand crowns. to tue 
Charles, reſolving to take advantage being 
of the viſible ſuperiority, which the A. D. 10 in 
preſent ſtate of his affairs gave him over Englang, found 
declared war againſt Henry, and invaded Nor now g 
mandy with four powerful armies. The w_ that t 
opened their gates to the French as ſoon 28 the the pr 
appeared, and Normandy was ſoon annexed ty; the ul 
dominions. The brave Talbot, earl of Shrewſhyr theref 
indeed, ſupported his reputation and glory to tj to his 
laſt, He was, father Orleans obſerves, equal ton and af 
army, but he had only a handful of forces, | ; ence. 
true, four thouſand ſuccours arrived from England, ſelf to 
which were ſoon after defeated by the count d for thi 
Clermont at Fourmigni. This was the only bt! . 
fought by the Engliſh in defence of their doninim pouſe, 
which had been obtained at a great expence d ges it 
blood and treaſure. The duke of Somerſet, wy Mat if 
was ſhut up in Caen, without the leaſt proſpect a he kin 
relief, was obliged to capitulate: Falaiſe fur. 23 
dered; and Cherburg, the laſt town in Normandy D parl 
that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, openio p 
its gates, Charles within the compaſs of one rex, f Suff 
conquered that important province. Guiennefu ould, 
fered the ſame fate. Dunois who was ſent thithe b his | 
met with no reſiſtance in the field, and very litt erefor 
from the towns. This province alſo, which hu pover, 
for three centuries formed a part of the domina mand 
of the crown of England, was now united to thu 1 
of France. To complete the laſt act of nta f his | 
diſgrace, attended with a train of ſucceſſive ms e fea, 
fortunes, the ſword of civil war was about to k ole, di 
unſheathed by a pretender, who diſputed the titt e molt 
of the weak prince ſeated on the throne. This ws — 
no other than Richard, duke of York, firſt princed ces of 
the blood, who was deſcended, by his mother,tra 7 
the houſe of Mortimer, which enjoyed an inc { e 
teſtible title to the crown of England, after the N 
miſe of Richard II. when the rights of ſoverg iſh 8 
were uſurped by the houſe of Lancaſter, i N 
abilities, courage, and political prudence were * oy 
eminent; and he was in poſſeſſion of an inns * 6 " 
fortune, by ſucceeding to the eſtates of Cami = * 
York, and Mortimer; which laſt had been incl a — 
by an union of the eſtates of Clarence and Ui pt 
with the patrimonial poſſeſſion of the family u dner by 
Marche. His alliances alſo, by marry; ited 4 
daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmorind E e 
; jp Vin. Indet 
greatly extended his intereſt among the 10%" diſpok 
The family of the earl of Weſtmorland ws "5 & 1 c 
A. than any other in the kingdom. The ca ich 10 
Warwick was one of that family, a nobleman +L f 
tremely popular, and ſo amazing rich, that " lotaid 
thouſand perſons were conſtantly fed at his eb rk, befe 
in his different inanors and caſtles. Alurd s Pret 
bravery, munificence, and hoſpitality, the m „ Pare the 
men, and the people in general, bore him 1 Qion te 
bounded affection. The duke of York yt” he en 
many other partizans, who were attached '9 Cade 
from their hatred of the houſe of Lancal® ance, þ 
Suffolk was alarmed at his increal- . p. 5 lrche 
ing popularity; and this prime mi. F Dans, n 
niſter, having incurred public hatred, 2 Public, 
ſeeing he ſnould be attacked by the — and ſpi 
ſtrove to over- awe his enemies, by boldly fes King, þ 
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having taken notice of the clamours 
Fand him, complained, that after he had 
rae - crown in thirty-four campaigns ; after 
** lived abroad about ſeventeen years, without 
- e viſiting his native country; aſter loſing a 
5 - and chree brothers in the French wars; he 
- 4 it exceeding hard, to be even ſuſpected, of 
2 been corrupted by that enemy, whom with 
—y be he had oppoſed, and of betraying his 
ce who had rewarded him for his ſervices, with 
* neateſt oflices and higheſt poſts of honour. 
The — provoked at this challenge, ſent up 
to tie peers an accuſation of high treaſon; but this 
being not ſupported by evidence, they drew up 
19 int him a new charge of miſdemeanours, well 
ſounded, probably upon facts; for we find the king 
now greatly alarmed for his miniſter. He perceived, 
that the commons were determined to carry on 
the proſecution with the utmoſt vigour, and feared 
the upper houſe would declare him guilty. He 
therefore ſent for the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
1 to his apartment, produced Suffolk before them, 
* and aſked him what he had to ſay in his own de- 
Vi ence. He denicd the charge, but ſubmitted him- 
th ſelf to the pleaſure of the king, who baniſhed him 
NG For the term of five years. The lords remained 
4 ent, but were no ſooner returned to their own 
t houſe, than they entere'l a proteſt, that their privi- 
* ges ſhould not be infringed by this ſentence; and 
"_ hat if Suffolk, inſtead of voluntarily ſubmitting to 
" he king's commands, had inſiſted upon his right, 
0 ke would have been intitled to a trial by his peers 
_ n parliament. Every one knew that theſe irre- 
ml TA proceedings were intended to favour the duke 
on. f Suffolk, who by enjoying the queen's favour, 
1 ould, the firſt favourable opportunity, be reſtored 
— o his former credit and power. His enemies 
— erefore employed a captain of a ſhip to cruiſe off 
= Dover, and intercept him in his paſſage to the con- 
nent; who ſeizing him near that place without ce- 
mony, cauſed his head to be ſtruck off on the fide 
f his long boat, and his body to be thrown into 
e fea, Thus ignominiouſly fell William de la 
ole, duke of Suffolk, who a few days betore, was 
e molt powerful perſon in the kingdom ; yet no 
quiry was made after the authors and accom- 
lices of ſuch an atrocious crime; though the 
hurt threatened to ſend an army into Kent, and 
y the whole country waſte, in revenge of this 
human act of violence. 
The duke of Somerſet ſucceeded Suffolk in the 
nitry, and in credit with the queen; but he be- 
g the perſon who commanded on the continent 
den the French provinces were loſt, the public, 
do always judge by the event, ſoon made him the 
aof their animoſity and hatred. Somerſet 
b now in the ſame dangerous ſituation ,expe- 
nced by Suffolk, and the parliament was no 
ner broke up, than various commotions were 
cited in different parts of the kingdom. They 
e indeed ſoon quelled, but ſufficiently indicated 
diſpolition of the people, and proved a prelude 
an inſurrection of 2 more alarming nature, and 
ch, for ſome time, threatened the nation with 
dangerous conſequences. | 

"withſtanding the great intereſt of the duke of 
e before he would perſonally appear in ſupport 
pretenſions, he thought it moſt adviſeable to 
Pare the nation for his deſign, by exciting their 
M1 to the houſe of Mortimer. - With this 
'© engaged an liiſhman, named John, or 
ade, who had ſerved under him as a ſoldier 
"ce, to raiſe a ſedition in favour of the family 
cke, that their title, which had ſo long laid 
yuh might once more attract the attention of 
"4 | Jack Cade, who by his courage, capa- 
akin bit, was well qualified for ſuch an un- 
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| the duke's agents, aſſumed the name of Mortimer, 


pretending to be the ſon of Sir John Mortimer, 
who was beheaded for treaſon in the laſt reign; and 
repairing to the county of Kent, in which the duke 
of York had a great number of adherents, he col- 
lected a ſtrong body of malecontents, on pretence 
of redreſſing the grievances of the nation, and de- 
livering the people from the burden of taxes. He 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of a powerful army, 
lo as to be in a condition to carry his ſcheme into 
execution, and advancing towards London, en- 
camped on Blackheath, The court on receiving 
intelligence of this inſurrection, ſent a meſſage to 
the inſurgents, demanding the reaſon of their ap- 
pearing in arms. Cade replied, that they had no 
deſign to offer the leaſt violence to the perſon of 
the king, they only deſired to preſent a petition to 
the parliament, that the miniſters who oppreſſed the 
people might be removed from the royal preſence. 
At the ſame time he delivered to the deputies two 
papers enumerating the grievances of the nation. 
Among other things they prayed, that the duke of 
Somerſet might be puniſhed as the principal author 
of the loſs of Normandy ; that the king's council 
might be filled with the princes of the blood, and 
not with men of bad principles and corrupt morals, 
trom whom neither happineſs nor tranquillity could 
be expected. Theſe remonſtrances, however, were 
ſo far from producing the deſired effect, that 
the miniſtry thinking themſelves highly inſulted, 
determined to have recourſe to arms. Fifteen thou- 
fand diſciplined forces, under the command of Sir 
Humphry Stafford, was ſent againſt the inſurgents. 
Cade artfully affected to be terrified at the general's 
approach, and retired with his main body to Seven- 
oaks, but left a thong body in ambuſcade, tn inter- 
cept Stafford in his march. The royal army fol- 
lowed without obſerving the neceſſary cautions, and 
were ſo vigoroully attacked by Cade's concealed 
forces, that great numbers of them were cut to 
pieces, and the reſt ſought their ſafety in a precipi- 
tate flight. The general himſelf fell in the action. 
Elated with this ſucceſs, Cade returned to Black- 
heath, and demanded, in a ſecond remonſtrance, 
that the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, and 
Norfolk, ſhould be recalled to court; that the 
murderers of the duke of Glouceſter, together with 
all thoſe who had contributed to the loſs of the 
| Engliſh territories on the continent, ſhould be 
brought to condign puniſhment. The council, 
alarmed at the late defeat of their forces, and 
knowing that the ſecret friends of the duke of 
York, were on the point of declaring themſelves, 
reſolved, if poſſible, to purchaſe their ſafety by ſa- 
crificing ſome individuals to the fury of the popu- 
lace. The lords Say and Cromer, who had ren- 
dered themſelves very unpopular, were committed 
to the Tower; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the duke of Buckingham, ſent to treat with the 
rebels. Cade received them with the utmoſt com- 
plaiſance, but told them he was abſolutely deter- 
mined not to lay down his arms, till the king came 
in perſon, and granted their requeſts. 
of this conference was reported to the council, and 
the king, perſuaded that he had every thing to fear 
from the fury of the inſurgents, ſet out with his whole 
court for Kenelworth- caſtle. The citizens of Lon- 
don, alarmed at the ſucceſs of the rebels, opened 
the gates at their approach, and Cade entered in 
triumph, at the head of his troops, which had been 
greatly augmented ſince his victory. As he paſſed 
by London-Stone, he ſtruck his ſword againſt it, 
crying, now is Mortimer ſord of London. But he 
forbad his followers, on ſevere penalties, to com- 
mit the leaſt outrage, or give any cauſe of complaint 
to the inhabitants. Next day being informed, that 
the lord treaſurer Say was in the city, he cauſed 


| him to be apprehended and beheaded, without any 
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form of trial, and in the evening retired to the 
borough of Southwark. Thus he continued for 
ſome days to enter the city in the morning, and 
retire at night, that he might not give umbrage to 
the citizens, with whom he at firſt maintained a 
ood underſtanding; but at length, the inſurgents 
— plundered ſome houſes, and committed 
other outrages, Cade one morning found the gate 
of the bridge ſhut, and ſecured againſt him. At- 
tempting to force a paſſage, a battle enſued be- 
tween the rebels and citizens, which laſted till 
night put an end to the conteſt. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the chancellor, who had taken 
refuge in the Tower, being informed by their 
emiſlaries that the inſurgents were greatly diſ- 
pirited by this repulſe, and heartily tired of their 
rebellious project, drew up an act of amneſty, 
confirmed by the ſanction of the great ſeal, and 
found means to publiſh it by night in the Borough. 
This expedient ſucceeded ; and at day-break, Cade 
found himſelf deſerted by the greateſt part of his 
followers, and was obliged to take ſhelter in the 
woods of Suſſex with a few of his friends, who 
were determined to ſhare his fate. A price was 
now ſet on his head; and he was {lain by one Iden, 
a gentleman of Suſſex, who ſent it to London, for 
which ſervice he was rewarded with the government 
of Dover caſtle. At this time a report prevailed, 
that the duke of York intended to return from 
Ireland, where his ſucceſs had entitled him to 
public eſteem and confidence; and the council, 
ſuſpecting that he meant to come with an armed 
body, iſſued orders in the king's name to oppoſe 
him, wherever he ſhould endeavour to land ; but 
the duke eluded all their deſigns, by arriving with 
no more than his ordinary retinue. 
' Notwithſtanding Cade's enterprize 
A. P. 1451. pad failed, the duke received ſeveral 
advantages from it; and this induced him to repair 
to London, where his adherents waited his arrival 
with much impatience. Theſe were John Mow- 
bray, duke of Norfolk ; Richard Nevil, carl of 
Saliſbury ; his ſon Richard Nevil, afterwards earl 
of Warwick; Thomas Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire; and Edward Brooke, baron of Cobham. 
The confederates had now an opportunity of pro- 
jecting their plan without interruption, as the court 
was on a progreſs through the weſtern counties ; 
and they at length determined that the duke of 
York ſhould retire to Wales, where the houſe of 
March had an extenſive influence, and there ſecure 
fuch an intereſt as might enable him to aſſemble an 
army at pleaſure. His party was now directed to 
maintain, 1n all companies, his right, both by ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the conſtitution of the kingdom; in 
conſequence of which the people were divided in 
opinion, with regard to the pretenſions of the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter. Many plauſible 
reaſons were urged by the partizans of both parties. 
& Richard II.“ ſaid the friends of Lancaſter, * was 
dethroned by an act of the nation; and Henry IV, 
was placed in the ſeat of power by the fame autho- 
rity. The right of ſucceſſion was admitted only for 
the gencral good, and could not be pleaded to 
the deſtruction of national tranquillity. Two glo- 


rious reigns had conlolidated the poſſeſſion and 


rights of the reigning family ; and the people were 
bound to allegiance by the numerous oaths of 
fealty they had taken. Even the duke of York 
himſelf had renounced claims, to which he might 
have been entitled, by having done homage to 
Henry as his lawtul ſovereign. To what calami- 
tics, added they, would the nation be expoſed, 
if diſputes on revolutions, which muſt be attended 
with bloodſhed, were encouraged.” It was urged 
on the contrary, by the partizans of the duke of 
York, „ That the maintenance of order in the 
ſucceſſion of priuces, was the baſis of public tran- 
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o . . * "> 
quillity ; that the injuſtice committed by the 10 


lation of it, could not be too ſoon repaireq. eichel) 
| P red; thy eh 
the lapſe of many ages was necellary to give fat ug li. 
lity to uſurpation; that both the depoſitich | {rl of © 
Richard, and the coronation of Henry jy Juring | 
been occaſioned by a popular inſurrection rat s mack 
than by a deliberate act of the nation; that 10 pd no i 
lawful heirs of the crown had, indeed, ſubming ith equ! 
to neceſſity and force, but had never renounce ptr 
their rights; and that a revolution, defting | den Fg 
eſtabliſh order, ſo far from proving ruinoyg tc " pres 
ſtate, would prevent ſimilar diſputes for the future ober 
Theſe arguments were continually repeated, yg g = 
appeared weaker or ſtronger in proportion to tle 2 8 0 
prejudices of each party. ole ble 
In ſpring, the duke of York, who = 
was then in Wales, entered England A. D. 14h. Eng, 
with a formidable army, and, without committin D. 14 
any acts of hoſtility, advanced to London; ty, Wi hout t 
contrary to his expectations, he found the gg . we 
the city ſhut againſt him; and, on his rctiatte | 54 8 
into Kent, he was purſued by the king at the hey 3 
of a numerous army. Richard now found it ge 1 
ceſlary to temporize; and therefore declared 9 m Protc 
two biſhops, who were ſent to demand the rea truſted 
of his appearing in arms againſt the governmen, e CLOWN 
that his intention was not to renounce his obedienc t aver, 
to the king, but ſolely to remove the evil cou. ke, inf 
ſellors from his perſon, eſpecially the duke d Geared | 
Somerſet; and that if his majeſty would commit LK to 
that nobleman to priſon, and detain him theretil Irded in 
the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, he would imme ority up 
diatcly diſband his forces. 'The court pretended » wplyin 
grant his requeſt, and Somerſet was put under a tance; 
arreſt, Without the leaſt heſitation therefore; tl eptance 
duke diſbanded his troops, and viiited the king, en appe 
not regarding the ſecurity of his periun, When le » parlia 
was introduced to his majeſty, he accuſed the due Wers of 
of Somerſet as a traitor, who had lacriliced i 1 
country to his own avarice and ambition; but vs 543, 
not a little ſurprized to ſee that miniſter quit is baded 
hiding place, and offer to vindicate his innocence, nenanc: 
Richard now at once perceived the delulion, s lberty, 
well as the danger of his ſituation. Neverthce nt of f 
the court, being afraid to purſue 11gorous mealurth > dange 
permitted him to depart, after his having took1 ing acc 
new oath of allegiance; and the duke of Some! Wuld he: 
continued to enjoy his influence at court without army 
rival. The Fs of York, on his diſmiſſion, &. crown 
tired to his ſeat at Wigmore on the borders 6 deman 
Wales; during his abode at which place an 0% f fo0n a 
dent occurred that inflamed popular clamouragus went) 
the miniſtry, and contributed greatly to the H $ fo0n 
of his enterprize. Deputies arrived from Gala Ik, who 
offering to renounce the dominion of Frith ng whi 
and to return to their former allegiance Vorthu 
Henry. many 
The earl of Shrewſbury was there- , 5. 1; ie the ki 
fore diſpatched to the continent with row, | 
eight thouſand men, in order to aflilt the Gale 1 
in throwing off the French yoke. We w elta. 
mitted into Bourdeaux without oppoſition; Ix of thy 
being joined in a few days by the reminder oY * of 
troops from England, ſoon reduced ron, 4 © him 
tillon, and other places. But after having b. u Was 
a conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the f — ol 
he was attacked by a ſuperior force, and * + ittle 
ſelf, together with his gallant ſon the lord 09 I We, 
were {lain in the action. The towns WW 4 that | 
been reduced by the Engliſh were inſtant) ff 1 he 
covered by the French arms. Bourdcaus 5 4 ret 
returned to its former maſter, and all hop" i 1 = 
annexing Gaſcony to the crown of England 4 , 
for ever extinguiſhed. Thus fell we 9 — 
Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, than whom dhe * 
of England cannot boaſt a more jlluſtro” 1 2 
When advice of this defeat arrived, tbe * x thei 
| general exclaimed moſt virulently 50 gs 0 23, 
|| " 
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and miſconduct of the miniſters, who 
anch indolence or deſign had not furniſhed the 
1 Of -hrew{bury with neceſſary reinforcements. 
uh the prevalence of this diſcontent, a motion 
r = in the houſe of commons, that as Henry 
120 iſe, the duke of York might, conſiſtent 
k equity of claim, be declared heir-apparent to 
l own. This motion gave great diſguſt to the 
he junto, ſhe being ſome months advanced in 
pregnancy; and, on the twenty-third of 
ober was delivered of a fon, called Edward, 
1 created prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, 
on after this event, Henry was ſeized with a 


eicher y 


capable of diſcharging the important functions - 
king, but even maintaining the appearance o 
: royalty, On which, the queen and 
D. 1454 council, finding themſelves unable, 
hout this ſupport, to reſiſt the duke of York's 
rty, were obliged to ſubmit to the torrent; and 
ding Somertet to the Tower, appointed Richard 
[tenant of the kingdom, with power to call a 
lament; and that aſſembly ſoon after created 
m Protector during plealure, "Thoſe who thus 
fed one that had ſuch evident pretenſions to 
* crown with ſovereign authority, were certainly 
t averſe to his aſcending the throne; yet the 
ke, inſtead of urging his title, drew back and 
peared irreſolute in receiving the power that was 
Fred to him. He deſired that it might be re- 
rded in parliament, that they conferred this au- 
;rity upon him from their own free: will, without 
W: applying foy, it; expreſſed his hope of their 
tance; and not only made it a condition of his 
eptance, that the lords ſhould exerciſe that truſt, 
en appointed of the council, but required, that 
> parhament ſhould ſpecify and dehne all the 
wers of his ofhce. | 
Henry, having in ſome. meaſure 
recovered from his diſtemper, was 
ſuaded to reaſſume his regal power, annul the 
tenancy of the duke of York, reſtore Somerſet 
bberty, and inveſt him with the ſole manage- 
nt of ſtzte affairs. Richard, being ſenſible of 
> dangers to which he might be expoſed for 
ing accepted of the parliamentary commiſſion, 
ud he now ſubmit to its being annulled, levied 
amy; but without making any pretenſions to 
crown, complained of the king's miniſters, 
demanded a reformation of the government ; 
f 100n after a battle was tought at St. Albans on 
twenty-ſecond of May, in which the victory 
oon determined in favour of the duke of 
Ik, whoſe enemies loſt about five thouſand men, 
Mg whom were the duke of Somerſet, the carls 
E Northumberland and Stafford, lord Clifford, 
many other perſons of diſtinction. Mean 
© the king, who was wounded in the neck with 


D. 1455: 


cha retired to a little houſe, which was ſoon 
ed. 
ot the king's ſituation, he poſted thither with 
* of Saliſbury; and both of them kneeling 
© him, the duke faid, that ſince the public 
10 was dead, he ſaw none there but perſons 
* L him. Upon this the king, recover- 
. — from his fright, intreated the duke, for 

ch * to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter; aſſuring 
A 0 de was ready to give him all the ſatis— 
d 2 : could delire. The duke inſtantly or- 
4 Ones to be ſounded, and commanded 
bed ch s blood ſhould be ſhed. He then con- 
| * ng to St. Albans, and the next day 
| — to London. At the enſuing parlia- 
well * declared from the throne, that he 
* "ga of the loyalty of the duke of 
their 1 ie carls of Saliſbury and Warwick, 


0 25 ate conduct was approved of by both 


glent diſtemper, which rendered him not only - 


mow, finding himfelf deſerted in the rout of 


Notice being brought to the duke of 


— 
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houſes, They alſo voted, that the nation was mil- 
rg by the queen and duke of Somerſet, who 
ad abuſed the goodneſs and confidence of his 
majeſty; that the late duke of Glouceſter had been 
unjuſtly accuſed, and that there ſhould be a full 
reſumption of all the alienations which had been 
made fince the firſt year of the king's reign, | 
Though the Lancaſtrian party affected to ac- 
quieſce in theſe meaſures, they carefully watched 
every opportunity to regain their 
1 power. The Ae. in the A. D. 1456. 
duke's preſence, appeared with Henry before the 
houſe of lords, his health permitting him to act his 
part with ſome degree of propriety ; and he there 
declared, that being by God's grace in good 
health, and able to reſume the reins of govern- 
ment, he thought the kingdom wanted no longer 
a protector, and deſired the parliament to conſent 
to the duke of York's being diſmiſſed from that 
office. The contrary party being ſurprized, did 
not oppoſe this motion; and the houſe of lords, 
many of whom were offended with the late act of 
reſumption of grants, giving their aſſent to Henry's 
propotal, he was declared to be reinſtated in ſove- 
reign authority; even Richard himſelf acquieſced, 
and no diſturbance enſued. But the duke's claim 
to the crown was too well known, ever to allow 
ſincere confidence to ſubſiſt between the two 
parties. The confederates, on pretence of having 
no farther buſineſs at court, retired into Yorkſhire, 
where they reſided contiguous to each other; but 
the queen receiving advice that they held frequent 
conferences, determined to have them arreſted at 
Coventry, where they were leſs popular than in 
London. With this view the.court was removed 
thither ; and the duke of York, with the earls of 
Saliſbury and Warwick, were required by letters, 
under the privy- ſeal, to attend the king about ſome 
affairs of importance. As Richard had taken no 
ſteps towards publiſhing his deſign upon the crown, 
he reſolved to obey the order, and accordingly ſet 
out with his aflociates for the place appointed; but 
being apprized on the road of the queen's inten- 
tions, they inſtantly parted ; Richard retired to 
his eſtate at Wigmore; Saliſbury to his ſeat in 
Yorkſhire; and Warwick embarked immediately 
for Calais, the government of which place he had 
obtained after the battle of St. Albans. A.D > 
The duke of York and his partizans *** 145% 
came to London with a numerous retinue, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury having, by his mediation, 
attempted to effect a ſolemn reconciliation, and for 
mutual ſecurity took up their quarters near each 
other. The ſame precaution was uſed by the 
Lancaſtrian party; while the mayor kept a ſtrict 
watch night and day at the head of five thouſand 
men, in order to maintain peace among them. 
One of the king's retinue having in- 
ſulted one of the earl of Warwick's, 
their companions on both ſides took part in the 
quarrel, and a fierce combat enſued. The earl, 
apprehending there was a delign againſt his life, 
fled to Calais; and this violation of their late 
engagement enraged the Yorkilts, while the miſ- 
carriage of their ſcheme chagrined the Lancaſtri- 
ans; ſo that both parties made open preparations 
throughout England, for deciding the conteſt by 
force of arms. In the mean time the King and 
queen were making a progreſs through the counties 
of Warwick, Stafford, and Cheſter; by which 
means a ſtrong aflociation was formed in favour 
of their ſon Edward. 

Having received intelligence that the earl of 
Saliſbury was on his march to join the duke of 
York in Herefordſhire with a conſiderable army, 
a commiſſion was granted to lord Audley to 
aſſemble troops, with a view of preventing the 
inſurgents from joining. Accordingly he levied 

3Q | * 
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an army of ten thouſand men, at the head whereof 


he overtook Saliſbury, who had proceeded as far as 


Borcheath, on the borders of Staffordſhire. The 
two armies were parted by a rivulet with ſteep 
banks; Saliſbury therefore had recourſe to a 
ſtratagem, which was attended with extraordinary 
ſucceſs. He ordered a large detachment of men 
at arms to advance briſkly to the banks of the 
rivulet, and diſcharge a volley of arrows upon the 
royal army. The archers having executed this 
order, he made a feint of retreating with a ſeeming 
confuſion. Audley, ſuppoſing the enemy to have 
actually fled, paſſed the rivulet with great preci- 
pitation; when Saliſbury, ſuddenly wheeling about, 
charged the royaliſts with his whole force, who 
were entirely defeated, with the loſs of their ge- 
neral, ſeveral principal officers, and two thouſand 
four hundred men. Saliſbury having thus opened 
a free paſſage, continued his rout to Ludlow, 
where the duke of York had raiſed a powerful 
army. This was ſoon after reinforced by a ſelect 
body of veterans, which the earl of Warwick 
brought from the continent, under the command 
of Sir Andrew Trollop, and John Blunt, both 
officers of great reputation. Richard now no 
longer concealed his pretenſions to the crown; 
and his avowal of the ſame rouſed all the king's 
friends, who in a ſhort time found their army * 
exceeded that of the inſurgents. A reſolution was 
therefore taken to advance towards Ludlow, where 
they were informed the Yorkiſts lay encamped. 
When they approached, and a general action was 


hourly expected, Sir Andrew Trollop deſerted, 


with the whole detachment under his command ; 
and his treacherous example was followed by ſuch a 
number, that the faithful adherents to the cauſe, 
fearing they ſhould be abandoned, diſperſed next 
day, without ſtriking a ſtroke. The duke of 


York, with his ſecond ſon, repaired to Ireland; 


the earl of Warwick to his government at Calais; 
and the other noblemen to their reſpective habi- 
tations; yet bravely reſolving, notwithſtanding ſuch 
an unexpected diſappointment, again to attempt 
the retrieval of this ſevere check in their for- 


tunes. 

Warwick, whoſe popularity had 
A. D. 1460. induced numbers of . movndes daily 
to repair to his ſtandard, determined to make 
another vigorous effort in favour of the houſe of 
York; and having fitted out a fleet, with which he 
made ſome captures at ſea, landed in Kent, ac- 
companied by his father the earl of Saliſbury, and 
York's eldeſt ſon the earl of Marche. On their 
arrival at Sandwich they were met by the primate, 
lord Cobham, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
with whom they directed their rout towards the 
capital, which they entered in triumph with an 
army of forty thouſand men, well attached to the 
cauſe. On the earls proceeding from thence, his 
troops increaſed ſo faſt every day that he was ſoon 
in a condition to face the royal army, which haſted 
from Coventry to attack toll The battle was 
fought near Northampton on the nineteenth of 
July. The earl of Warwick commanded the right 
wing; lord Cobham the left; and the earl of 
Marche the center. The dukes of Somerſet and 
Buckingham headed the royaliſts, while the queen 
was at a diſtance to obſerve what paſſed. In the 
mean time the king remained in his tent, waiting 
the iſſue of a battle that might ſecure him in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown, or deprive him of it for 
ever. The Yorkiſts publiſhed a ſtrict charge 
throughout the army not to hurt the king's perſon, 
to ſpare the common ſoldiers, and to fall chiefly 
upon the officers. The battle began about two 
in the afternoon, and was fought with great ob- 
ſtinacy, till lord Grey of Ruthin, who commanded 
a conſiderable body of the royal army, ſuddenly 


biſhopric of Durham, ſo great was her 


declared his ſucceſſor. 


. e 
went over to the Yorkiſts; when the 1g. 
being apprehenſive that others would folly mh 
to give way, and at laſt were completel 5 
with the loſs of ten thouſand men, The d 
Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, ſon ey 
brave Talbot, the lords Beaumont and E +: 1 
and Sir William Lucy, were ſlain, Tie urn. 
fled with her ſon and the duke of Somerſet = 
out ſtopping to take reſt till they entered 2 
falling into the hands of her enemies; u_ g 
unfortunate ſhadow of a king, continuin a | 
tent, fell into the hands of his victorious = 
who paid him all the reſpe& he could have . 
ceived in his greateſt proſperity, He ws ; 
ducted immediately after the battle to Northan — 
where he took up his reſidence for ſome = 
after which he returned to London, encompaſe 
by a croud of thoſe lords, who, a ſhort time beſu 
had appeared in arms againſt him, The qu 
not thinking herſelf ſafe in Durham, * 
vately with only eight perſons into Waltz: 5 
ſoon after left that fetreat, and fled with the * 
her ſon into Scotland. 

The duke of York, who was in Ireland whe 
the laſt battle was fought, having been informs 
of the ſucceſs of his friends, arrived at Londu 
and repaired to the houſe of peers, which wth 
ſitting. He ſtood for ſome time under the canorr 
with his hand upon the throne, expecting the ua 
would deſire him to aſcend. The archbiſhoy of 
Canterbury advancing, aſked him, if he had re 
paid his reſpects to the king? He was confounid 
at the queſtion; but, after a ſhort pauſe, repli 
he knew not any perſon to whom he cue th 
reſpect, and then departed. The day following 
preſented a ens to parliament, containing d 
principles on which his claim to the crown we 
founded. This produced long and very remat 
able debates; but at length it was reſolved un 
nimouſly, that Henry ſhould enjoy the cu 
during his natural life, and the duke of York 
In the mean time ti 
queen had raiſed in the northern counties 
army of twenty thouſand men, with which 6 
hoped once more to reſtore the dignity of | 
family. Richard apprized of her deſign, dt 
mined to ſtop her in the beginning of her care 
and he was no ſooner informed of her appearad 
in the north, than he marched haſtily thither 
the head of five thouſand men, ordering ti « 
of Marche to lead the reſt of the army 1 


 TOlteq, 


quarters of refreſhment in Wales, and aftevi 


Join him in the north. As the duke advanced, © 
was informed how greatly he was outnum" 
by the enemy: he therefore threw himſelt into” 
own caſtle of Sandal, by the advice of the cf 
Saliſbury, who obſerved, that the queen, d 
deſtitute of artillery, could not force the 11 


cation, till the arrival of his ſon the earl of Na® 


The queen continued in the neighbourbad, 
Wakefield, extremely troubled at thus los” 
hopes of a victory, which ſhe flattered heft“ 
could eaſily obtain. She therefore employes 
artifice to draw the duke of York from le 
She placed a conſiderable body of trooP b 
buſh out of ſight of the caſtle, and then af"; 
before the walls, challenged the duke to * 
the moſt inſulting meſſages, ſometimes thre” 
at others upbraidihg him, that a mall who 
aſpired to the crown, ſhould have the cov” 
ſhut himſelf up for fear of a women. Tests 
ſucceeded beyond her expectation. The dw 
mulated by her reproaches, drew out h- met 
the plain, attacked the queen's troop» un 
daunted reſolution, and ſignalized his 0 0 
particularly in the action; but, all his V9" * 
of little avail againſt the great inequality ol x 
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e preſſed by the enemy in front, he was at- 
ren [A the rear by thoſe in ambuſh, which threw 
body of forces into ſuch confuſion, that in 
half an hour they were routed, and he 

ſlain fighting valiantly on foot. His 

the younger earl of Rutland, who was 

above twelve years of age, flying with his go- 
an overtaken by lord . Chfford, upon 

or, Was g 
In jdge, and that barbarian, to revenge 
Wakefield-bridge, ed : P 
the death of his father, who had periſhed in — 
battle of St. Albans, plunged his dagger into the 
rreaſt of that innocent prince, whoſe exterior tigure 

liſements are ſaid to have been ex- 

and accompil it Rees Rnd: 
tremely amiable. The fame lord Clifford, fin ing 
he body of the duke of York, cut off his head, an, 
— ling it with a paper crown in deriſion of his 
encircling 1 Pap 
title, fixed it upon a lance, and thus preſented it to 
the queen, by whoſe orders it was elevated on the 
walls of York. The earl of Saliſbury, being 
wounded, was taken priſoner, and beheaded at Pom- 
fret, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. In 
this battle three thouſand Yorkiſts were {lain. Thus 
fell, in the fiftieth year of his age, Richard Planta- 
genet, duke of York, a prince endowed with many 
reit and amiable qualities, who ſurely merited a 
better fate. is claim to the crown was indiſput- 
ably juſt, and the fatal effects of his aſſerting it, 
would in all probability have been avoided, had 
Henry poſſeſſed the ſpirit of = king, or Mar- 
ret that meekneſs, which is the peculiar or- 
nament of her ſex; or had Richard followed the 
ferocious practice of the times, and waded to a 
throne in the blood of his enemies, he might per- 
Whips have enjoyed the Engliſh ſcepter, notwith- 
ſanding all the efforts of the houſe of Lancaſter. 
He left behind him three ſons, Edward, George, 
and Richard; and three daughters, Anne, Eliza- 
beth and Margaret. | 
VF The battle of Wakefield inſtead of 
ey "* retrieving the ruined fortunes of the 
queen, ſerved oaly to expedite their deſtruction. 
Ilbe brave carl of Marche was inſpired with the 
moſt implacable reſentment, at the news of his fa- 
her's death, and determined to hazard his life and 
ortune, in aſſerting his own pretenſions to the 
town. He now found himſelf at the head of 
twenty thouſand men, beſides thoſe left under the 
ommand of the earl of Warwick, and with theſe 
united forces, he intended to go in queſt of Mar- 
vet, who marked her route with every inſtance of 
WP uroarity, whoſe cruelty he eagerly deſired to re- 
late, The queen had begun her march towards 
ondoa, and being informed of young Edward's 
lion, detiched Gaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
ad ſames Butler, earl of Ormond, with a body of 
agli and Iriſh troops, to ſtop his progreſs. Ed- 
ard, informed of the queen's motions, had altered 
us ticit reſolution of giving her battle, and directed 
Ws march towards London; but when he under- 
00d that Tudor had been ſent againſt him, rather 
an expoſe himſelf to the danger of being incloſed 
een two hoſtile armies, he repaired immediately 
r Herefordſhire, in order to give him battle, 
eth armies met on Candlemas-eve, near Morti— 
er -croſs, and Edward, being greatly ſuperior in 
umbers, obtained an eaſy victory over the enemy 
i0 loſt near four thouſand men on the ſpot. The 
ir]s of Pembroke and Ormond eſcaped, but Owen 
Lor, huſband to Catherine of France, and ſtep- 
er to king Henry, was taken and beheaded at 
frcford, with nine other officers. Mean while 
e queen was in full march towards London, vainly 
ping, that as ſoon as her victorious army ſhould ap- 
un, the citizens would expel Warwick, and receive 
" "th demonſtrations of joy. Warwick apprehen- 
ol lach an event, marched out with a handful 
"era ns, to hazard an engagement. The two 
ies met, and engaged on Bernard's-heath, near l 
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St. Albans, where notwithſtanding the inequality of 
numbers, the conduct and courage of Warwick 
rendered the fortune of the day for a long time 
doubttul, till lord Lovelace, who commanded one 
of the wings, having treacherouſly withdrawn from 
the combat, the victory declared for Margaret. 
The vanquiſhed loſt about two thouſand three hun- 
dred men in the battle and purſuit, and the perſon 
of the king, whom Warwick did not chuſe to leave 
behind him, fell again into the hands of his own 
party. But whatever ſide detained him, this weak 
prince was equally a priſoner. Lord Bonville, to 
whoſe care the Yorkiſts had intruſted him, ſtaid 
with Henry after the defeat, on his folemn aſſu- 
rance of a pardon; but Margaret, paying no regard 
to her huſband's promiſe, ordered him to be be- 
headed at St. Albans, and Sir Thomas Ririel, a 
warrior of diſtinguiſhed bravery, was treated in the 
ſame manner. Margaret by her cruelties had ſo 
incenſed the Londoners, that they refuſed her ad- 
mittance into the city ; yet the lord mayor, at her 
requeſt, ordered ſeveral waggons loaden with pro- 
viſions to be conveyed to her camp; but they were 
ſtopped at Newgate by the populace, who declared, 
that the city ſhould not furniſh proviſions for an 
army, which inſtead of defending, came only to in- 
vade their properties. The queen denounced ven- 
geance againſt the Londoners for their oppoſition, 
which ſhe never had an opportunity of executing; 
for hearing that the earls of Marche and Warwick 
had joined their forces at Chipping-Norton in Ox- 
fordſhire, and were in full march to London, ſhe 
retired towards the north, where ſhe hoped to aug- 
ment her army, and thereby be able to cope with 
all her enemies. | 

Prince Edward, carl of Marche, and duke of 
York, rejoiced at the queen's thus giving up the 
metropolis, and entered it amidſt the acclamations 
of the people, He was in the bloom of youth ; re- 
markable for the beauty of his perſon, affability 
and bravery. It was now his determined reſolu- 
tion, not to act within the narrow limits to which 
his father confined himſelf, but to inſiſt on his 


opponents as traitors. But the appearance of na- 
tional conſent ſeeming neceſlary previous to this 
bold ſtep, and the aflembling a parliament, he or- 
dered the earl of Warwick to marſhal his army in 
the fields near Clerkenwell; when a great number 
of people aſſembling to gratify their curioſity, 
Warwick made an oration to this mixed multitude, 
wherein he ſtrongly urged the undoubted title of 
Edward, and reflected, in pointed terms, on the 
uſurpation and tyranny of the then reigning family. 
At the concluſion of his ſpeech, the people were 
aſked, whether they would ſtill have Henry of 
Lancaſter king? When having univerſally ſhewn 
their diſlike to the propoſal, it was demanded, if 
they wonld accept of Edward, the late duke of 
York's eldeſt ſon, for their ſovereign? To this they 
gave their conſent by loud and joyful huzzas. Ed- 
ward having thus far ſucceeded, called a great 
council of all the biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and 
other perſons in and about London, who aſſembled 
at Baynard's-caſtle, where, on the fifth of March, 
they confirmed the popular election, and the new 
king was the next day proclaimed in London, under 
the title of Edward IV. After which ceremony the 
king publicly declared, that his views ſhould be 
ſolely directed to the welfare and happineſs of his 
people. Thus was terminated the nominal reign, 
of Henry VI. after it had laſted the ſpace of thirty- 


cight years and a halt; a prince who had long been 
the ſport of fortune, though he came to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a crown even when in his cradle. At the time 
of his being dethroned, he was thirty-nine years 
and about three months old. By his queen Mar- 


— — — 


garet, he had only one ſon, named Edward, who 
was 


claim; to aſſume royal dignity; and to treat all his 
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was in the ninth year of his age, when his unfor- 1} Charader of Henry N. during the time 71 2 
tunate father was depoſed. 5 * ks 5 re 
This reign furniſhes us with the firſt inſtance of e was a king merely in title, without 


2 debt contracted upon parliamentary ſecurity, || ton to diſcern or undertake the adminiſtra, 
And in the eighth — tenth years of this kia, „ nor reſolution to withſtand dee 
laws were enacted for the due election of members || n 5 of a cruel queen, and a corry 
of parliament in the counties, limiting the elections — ” 3 indeed, a natural imhe; 
to ſuch as poſſeſſed forty ſhillings a year in land, II den — 8 to govern, which vu i; 
free from all burthen within the county; a ſum Foun etect: for though deficient in regu qu 
equivalent to near twenty pounds a year of our || Abcatlons, it mult be confeſſed, he 
preſent money. many virtues which embelliſh domeſtic life, 
It was enacted by parliament in the twenty- || s 22 temperate, and deliberate; he 
third year of this reign, that when wheat was = ul __ 7 nay ſuch was his hum 
ſold for fix ſhillings and eight pence a quarter || . 2 _ conſent to the puniſhments, 
(money of that age) rye at four ſhillings, and me 3 without reluctance, and he f 
barley at three ſhillings and four pence, it ſhould = ay yer on wr wg gravated inſults yg, 
be lawful to export corn into foreign markets 12 mind, void of the ſhadow of reſentaw, 
without licence. 1 " = N rendered his perſon reſpectable; a 
There was ſuch a plenty of corn, in the year t 287 rw N made him contemptiblend 
1454, that a quarter of wheat was commonly mY 72 is ſubjects; yet at che ſame time his mu 
ſold for twelve or fourteen pence; and a quarter || © roy er prevented their contempt from um 
of malt for ſixteen or ſeventeen pence of our pre- | into hatred; however, this was not Cuflicien y 


ſent money. ſupport him againſt the attacks of inſatiable nj 


. . tion. It is a common obſervation, man 
Mahomet II. in the year 1453, inveſted Con- | » Many are fit 
ſtantinople with an army of four hundred thou- — 1 but few, very few, for good ki 
ſand men, and after a ſiege of fifty-four days, took — d doubtleſs not only have added toth 
it by aſſault. This put an end to the Grecian or || Amber was verify this remark, but alſo hate cn 
eaſtern empire. * rao to the intereſt of ſociety in general, ky 
In this reign the art of printing was diſcovered at is humble lot been to obey that power, from & 


: due exerciſe of which he was prevented by uu 
Mentz, in Germany, by Jahn Guttenberg. inſirmity, and a want of montel abilities, 
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Edward diſcovers ſigns of a cruel diſpeſition Parti diſtinctions of the white and red croſſen Batile in the fili 
tꝛoeen Touton and Saxton Margaret eſcapes with her ſon into Scotland - Battle of Hexam—The queen's ſaur 
diſireſi before ſhe effefts her eſcape into Flanders Henry impriſoned in the Tower Edward marries Had 
IWeoodeville, widow of Sir John Gray, while the earl of Warwick is negociating a treaty of marriage between 
and the French king's fiſter —The diſguſt this marriage gave to the nobility, and its conſequences —T em j 
Warwick and Clarence, Edward's brother, fly to France—Their return; upon which Edward is compelled 
abroad, and Henry ts reſtored to his throne—Edward lands in England with two thouſand men, and lea 
army—T he battle of Barnet, m which Warwick is ſlain, and Henry again taken priſoner —T hat near Tewkeſw) 
where the Lancaſtrians are totally + EPR 3 rat of Margaret—Murder of her ſon, prince Eduat- 
And death of Henry LI. Mar and peace with France—The fate of the duke of Clarenc—=Edward prepans ft 
a ſecond invaſion France His death and character. 


1 DWARD, the young king, at this || after his elevation, that ſhe had collected an 19! 
A time in the twentieth year of his of ſixty thouſand men, ready to devote their bia 


age, was ſcarcely ſeated on his throne, when he diſ- || to her ſervice. But the king depending 0 


covered a diſpoſition very different from that of his || ſtrength of his arms, rather than his election, fat 
father. He ſeemed formed for thoſe ſcenes of || from London, accompanied by the ear! of We 


laughter he was to paſs through. The very com- || wick, with an army of forty thouſand men, in 


mencement of his reign was marked with blood. || to oppoſe her progreſs. On his arrival at Ft 
A tradeſman in the city, who kept a ſhop at the || frat, he detached the lord Fitzwalter, to . 
ſign of the crown, told his ſon, in a jocular manner, || paſs at Ferry- bridge, on the river Aire, ul 
that he would make him heir to the crown; this || nobleman executed the order with equal c 
expreſſion being conſtrued as a ſarcaſm, and ſup- || and ſucceſs; but was not able to defend the fa 
poſed to be uttered in contemptof Edward'saſſumed I againſt lord Clifford, who attacked him uitt 
title, the ſhop-keeper was tried, condemned, and || rior numbers, drove him from the pals with ge 
ſuffered death for his innocent pleaſantry. But this || laughter, and Fitzwalter himſelf loſt his life BY 
was only the commencement of thoſe ſanguinary || action. Warwick dreading the conſequence#® 


© meaſures and party commotions, which almoſt de- || diſaſter, at a time when a general engagemen 


ſtroyed the nobility of England, and laid great part || momentarily expected, ſtabbed his horſe in 55 


of the country waſte, The whole kingdom was || the whole army, and kiſſing the hilt of h jo 


filled with two implacable factions, diſtinguiſhed by || ſwore, that he was firmly reſolved to ſnare te 
the White and Red Roſes; the former being the || of the meaneſt ſoldier, and to ſpend the! 
badge of the houſe of York, and the latter of that | of his blood in defence of his majclty. 15 
of Lancaſter; and Edward was too much diſpoſed Edward, far from being diſcouraged p 
to confirm his. authority by cruel executions. The || diſaſter, iſſued a proclamation, granting you 
ſubtle Margaret was ſtill employing her influence || individual in his army full liberty to retire, 2 
to diſturb his tranquillity, if ſhe could not effect his nouncing the ſevereſt vengeance again thor 


10 
depoſition; for he received advice, about eight days I in the enſuing action ſhould betray the la 
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achery or cowardice. Lord F alconbridge was ſent 
take the paſs from the enemy; this he not only 
Red but entirely defeated the Lancaſtrians, and 
- their leader the lord Clifford, a moſt implaca- 
 foc to the houſe of York. The two hoſtile 
2 met at Touton, and while the Yorkiſts were 
1 to the charge, it began to ſnow, and a 
o wind drove the fleet full in the faces of the 
arians, and diſordered their ſight in ſuch a 
— r that they could not eſtimate the diſtance 
3 themſelves and the enemy. The lord 
E ge, whocommanded the van of Edward's 
taking advantage of this incident, ordered his 
chers to advance within ſhot of the enemy's line, 
W ; (icharge a volley of arrows; which order was 
\ ſnoner obeyed, than they retired to their former 
Hon. The Lancaſtrians feeling the effects of this 
charge, imagined the Yorkiſts were within reach, 
0 plied their bows till their quivers were ex- 
aſted, without doing the leaſt execution. Falcon- 
dre advanced again with his archers, who now 
jeh the enemy without oppoſition, and flew a 
-1t number with the very ſhafts they picked from 
eficld, after their own quivers were empty. The 
u was then laid aſide, for the ſword, it decided 
e fate of the battle, which ended in a total defeat 
the Lancaſtrians, who were purſued with great 
ughter, and about thirty-ſix thouſand are ſup- 
ic have fallen. Among theſe were the carls 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, the lords 
acres and Willes, Sir Andrew Trollop, and many 
er perſons of diſtinction. Immediately after this 
oortant victory, Edward advanced to York, in 
W's of ſcizing the perſons of Henry and Mar- 
ct, but they had fled to Scotland; and being 
Wc joined by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, | 
concluded a treaty with the Scottiſh miniſtry, 
o received them honourably. 
Edward was now maſter of all England and 
es, except Harleigh and Merionethſhire, and a 
== caltics in Northumberland, which he did not 
it neceſſary to reduce. Having, therefore, 
Iiciently provided againſt the incurſions that 
pht be made from thoſe caſtles, he repaired to 
palace at Shene, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
The twentieth of June was appointed for his 
onation; and in the mean time, by the advice of 
carl of Douglas, who long reſided in England, 
determined to purſue ſuch meaſures, as might 
vent the Scots from affording any important 
tance to queen Margaret, He therefore entered 
da particular alliance with the earl of Roſs, lord 
elles, who had revolted from James, and pro- 
ed to ravage the northern parts of Scotland. 
ung theſe tranſactions, Edward was crowned at 
ſtminſter on the twenty - ninth of June, and writs 
e iſſued for calling a parliament; after the firſt 
on of which, the commons waited on the king 
1 congratulatory addreſs on his aſcenſion to 
throne, requeſting him at the ſame time, to 
4 þ to condign puniſhment, ſuch criminals 
** in acts of riot, murder or extor- 
"thin or Ys ng the late reign. At 
ary an act was pafled, confirming 
pk 8 to the crown, by right here- 
ng Heary VI — — of Mortimer; de- 
en, and all * urper, and attainting him, 
| 8 includ 1 S adherents as traitors, The 
er, the e 1 the dukes of Somerſet and 
BM arls of Northumberland, Wilts, 
emen, wh.) . a great number of lords and 
ud muft eſtates were confiſcated, Such 
y unjuſt 0 _ be deemed partial, but fla- 
obleman 4 Jo n, carl of Oxford, a venerable 
13 = bo —— reputation, was arreſted 
Fnce wih — having engaged in a correſ- 
Aded on 1 and without form of trial 
ö 23. erchill, together with his eldeſt 


| 


ſon Aubrey de Vere, and three bannerets. Theſe 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings could not but dit- 


fuſe a ſpirit of diſcontent amongſt the people, as 
| well as indicate the ſuſpicion of Edward of the 


good will and attachment of his ſwbjects. 
Margaret made a voyage to France, A. D. 146 
where ſhe ſolicited ſuccours, and en- 14 0 
gaged to put Lewis in poſſeſſion of Calais, on the 
reſtoration of her family to the throne; in conſider- 
ation of which, ſhe obtained ſo conſiderable a 
ſupply, that ſhe was enabled to take the field, 
and made an incurſion in England. Edward, on 
receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings, de- 
tached baron Montague, with the forces then in 
hand, to retard her progreſs, till he himſelf could 
follow with a powerful armament to fruſtrate all her 
ſchemes. She had already entered Northumber- 
land with a body of free-booters, and her army was 
ſo conſiderably augmented, that the duke of Somer- 
ſet, and Sir Ralph Piercy, imagining that ſhe would 
ſucceed in her enterprize, joined her with all their 
adherents, notwithſtanding the late oath they had 
taken to Edward: yet though thus conſiderably re- 
inforced, ſhe was repulſed by Montague, who re- 
ſolving to have the whole honour of defeating 
Margaret before the king came up, marched di- 
rectly to Hexam, where her forces were intrenched, 
attacked them in their lines, and obtained a com- 
plete victory. Among the priſoners were the duke of 
Somerſet, the lords Roſs and Hungerford, the earl of 
Kyme, and Sir John Finderne, the firſt was executed 


at Hexam, the laſt at Newcaſtle, and the others at 


York. This defeat was a terrible ſhock to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, and their fate conſequent on it, 
was very extraordinary; Margaret with her young 
ſon, fearing to rely on any perſon's fidelity, took 
refuge in a neighbouring foreſt, where they were 
expoſed to the extremities of diſtreſs, and at length 
attacked in the night by robbers, who ſtripped Mar- 


garet oh her jewels, and treated her with barbarity ; 


but while the banditti were contending about the 
booty, ſhe eſcaped with her ſon into the thickeſt 
part of the wood, where ſhe wandered exhauſted 
with famine and afflition, While in this deplora- 
ble ſituation, ſhe obſerved another ruſſian advancing 
towards her, with his drawn ſword, and ſenſible 
that her eſcape was impracticable, prudently re- 
ſolved to commit herſelf to the generolity of the 
out-law. Accordingly taking her ſon by the hand, 
and aſſuming an air of confidence and majeſty, 
Here friend,” ſaid ſhe, * ſave my ſon, the on of 
good king Henry.” The man ſtruck with her 
beauty and misfortune, not only vowed to abſtain 
from all injury on her perſon, but alſo to devote 
himſelf to her protection. He - then conducted 
them to a village near the ſea fide, whence they em- 
barked in a veſſel for Flanders, where they were 
hoſpitably received by the duke of Burgundy, from 
whoſe court they repaired to that of Margaret's fa- 
ther, Regnier, count of Anjou. Henry was con- 
veyed by ſome of his friends into Lancaſhire, where 
he reſided a year in obſcurity; but was at length 
diſcovered and delivered up to Edward, who unge- 
nerouſly committed him cloſe priſoner tothe Tower, 
About this time, Edmund duke of Somerſet, bro- 
ther to him who had ſuffered at Hexam, and the 
duke of Exeter, eſcaped to the Low Countries, 
where they lived in obſcurity, and were reduced to 
ſuch extremity of wretchedneſs, that they conde- 
ſcended to the moſt menial offices, for the bare ne- 
ceſſaries of life; till at length their quality being 


diſcovered, they were accommodated by the duke - - 


of Burgundy with moderate penſions. 

The captivity of Henry, the baniſhment of queen 
Margaret, and extirpation of the moſt conſiderable 
Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to have eſtabliſhed the throne 


of Edward in tranquillity ; he therefore embraced 


this opportunity of conciliating the affections of his 
3 R "I . ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, whoſe attachment he had reaſon to doubt 
from his late ſeverity. He publiſhed a general 
amneſty in favour of all Lancaſtrians, who within 
a preſcribed term, ſhould ſubmit to his government 
and take the oath of allegiance. He exerted every 
talent, concerted and executed every meaſure, that 
could recommend him to the affection of thoſe, 
who had imbibed the leaſt ſenſe of virtue or 1n- 
trinſic merit; but from his former conduct, theſe 
1 appear to have been the reſult of arti- 
ce rather than principle; for cruelty is the moſt 
deſtructive bane to ſociety : yet as the bulk of man- 
kind are captivated with ſpecious appearances, and 
there are but few, who explore farther than the out- 
ſide of things, he rendered himſelf by theſe tranſac- 
tions, the darling of the multitude, and mirth and 
In this ſeaſon of 
feſtivity, his councellors adviſed him to turn his 
thoughts to marriage, that he might have the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing the ſucceſſion ſettled on his own 
iſſue. He ſeemed to coincide with their opinion, 
and three matches were propoſed for his acceptance. 
The firſt was Margaret, filter to the king ot Scot- 
land; the ſecond, Iſabella of Caſtile ; but theſe were 
rejected on account of their non- age. The third 
was Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France; 
and being approved by Edward, the carl of War- 
wick was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the French court, where the princeſs reſided. 
Thus commiſſioned Warwick repaired to Paris 
early in the ſpring, and ſettled the articles of a 
marriage contract between king Edward and the 
princeſs Bona, and Lewis appointed the connt of 
Dammarin, his plenipotentiary at the court of Lon- 
don, to finiſh the negociation. This intended aili- 
ance was rendered abortive by a very extrordinary 
incident. Edward, happening to hunt in Northamp- 
tonſhire, viſited Jacquelinaot Luxembourg, ducheſs 
of Bedford, who after the death of her firit huſband, 
had married Sir Richard Wideville, by whom ſhe 
had a daughter, named Elizaheth, marricd to Sir 
John Groby, who was flain in the ſervice of the 
houſe of Lancaſter. Her huſband's eſtate being on 
that account confiſcated, the young widow had re- 
tired to her father's houſe at Grafton, and took this 
opportunity of throwing herſelf at Edward's fect, 
and imploring a maintenance for herſelf and 
children. Edward, captivated with her beauty, 
raiſing her from the ground, returned a favourable 
anſwer to her requeſt. Confiding in his elevated 
ſtation and perſonal endowments, he acquainted her 
with the nature of his paſſion, and propoſed to her 
terms of concubinage. Theſe ſhe rejected, alledg- 
ing, that though ſhe was wn wipe | of being his 


queen, ſhe thought herſelf worthy of an honourable . 


alliance in a more inferior ſtation. His paſſion 
now rent by oppoſition on the one hand, and admi- 
ration of her ingenuous ſentiments on the other, 
tranſported him beyond the bounds of reaſon ; and 
he offered to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, 
with a woman, whoſe perſonal and mental qualities 
were worthy the affection of the greateſt princes. 
The nuptials were privately ſolemnized, at the ex- 
pence of his liberty, his views of ambition, and his 
roſpect of ſafety: for the earl of Warwick being 
informed of Edward's clandeſtine marriage, which 
he juſtly conſidered as the higheſt inſult that could 
have been offered to his honour, he inſtantly broke 
off thenegociation, andreturned to England fraught 
with indignation. 
1 Iſabella de Bourbon, ſecond wife to 
1499, the count de Charolois, dying, that 
prince began to eſteem Edward more highly than 
before, He faw him firmly ſeated on the throne of 
England, and triumphing over all oppoſition, and 
therefore had reaſon to apprehend deſtruction on 
himſelf, ſhould a junction between Edward and 
Lewis take place. 
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leaders, they proceeded to Daneſmore, in W. 


— 
Theſe conſiderations induced him to d 

. , . emand the 
princeſs Margaret, Edward's ſiſter, in matti 
which propoſal was highly acceptable to the x; 0 
monarch, as ſuch an alliance would render hint. 
better able to cope with I 2wis, whoſe reſentm 
on account of his diſhon urable treatment ar 
ſiſter-in-law, Bona, he ha:l reaſon to cxneq . 
pe, . 
therefore ſigned on the tw lith of October, a4... 
. . 1k: Aten 

of perſonal alliance, friendſhip, and fraternity u. 
the count of Charolois, and ſent a ſafe 1 
the plenipotentiaries, whom the duke of By; hr 
had appointed to treat with the Engliſh, 
concerting a perpetual peace, and adjuſt the — 
riage between the count of Charolois and the prince, 
Margaret. Soon after Edward's queen was 05 
vered of the princeſs Elizabeth, who proved he 
happy means of extinguiſhing the fatal quay h 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, Duft 
this tranſaction Edward amuſed tlic ambaſſadors 
France, with the hopes of a perpetual alliance, i; 
the treaty of marriage between the count of Cm. 
lois and his ſiſter Margaret was concluded, wha 
ſhe departed from England with a ſplendid tri 
and the nuptials were ſolemnized at Bruges, yi 
great magnificence. Edward now being at pay 
with moit of the princes on the continent, had u 
reaſon to fear domeſtic troubles; but a ſpirit 
diſcontent began to diffuſe itielf through the ny 
tion, which was diſpleaſed at the pride and inſole 
of the queen's relations. The carl of Warnig 
himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected, as the family of th 
Widevilles had uſed their utmoſt endeavour; t 
render that nobleman odious to the king, WhO 
indeed no reaſon to conhde in his attachment, cn 
hdering the ingratitude with which bis eminem 
ſervices had been repaid, He had lately repiird 
to his government of Calais, in order to ſolenai 
his daughter's marriage with the duke of Chirac 
and during his refideace at this place, he feemsty 
have ſounded the diſpoſition of the Engliſh na 
by employing his emiſlaries, to excite an inſure: 
tion in Yorkihire. The people retuſing to con. 
bute to the ſupport of the antient hoſpital of % 
Leonard, near York, they were proſecuted, ws 
their effects diſtrained, and as they imagined tis 
hoſpital ſubſiſted by voluntary contribution, tht 
ſuits were conſidered as unjuſt and oppreſin: 
This diſcontent was fomented to fuch a de- 
that they roſe in arms, and aſſembled to the nut 
ber of fifteen thouſand, advanced towards the cy 
of York, which was filled with conſternation, uk 
Warwick's brother, Montague, threw himſeltw 
the town with a ſmall body of choſen men, and! 
a ſally took Robert Hilliard, their leader, common 
called Robin of Rideſdale, whom he ordered 
immediate execution. But the rebels, not wi 
dated by this diſaſter, chuſing Sir Henry Nev # 
of lord Latimer, and Sir John Conyers, for 


thamptonſhire, about three miles from Banda 
The king had ordered the earl of Pembroke 
march againſt them at the head of twelve thou 
Welchmen, who were joined by Humphrey 
ford, lately made earl of Devon, witl os. 
ive thouſand archers; but a quarrel emu: 
tween the two leaders, in the courſe of a 
they ſeparated their forces; and Pembroke, - 
ing a battle, was defeated and ſlaun. wy p 
Nevil had been made priſoner in a — 
night before the battle, and killed in col «nt 
which enraged the Yorkſhiremen to ſuc 9 
that they gave no quarter to the Welch, fe. ＋ 
ſand of whom were left dead on the p. 1 
of Devon alſo was apprehended in lis — 
tbe king's order, and beheaded at my jo 
Richard, earl of Rivers, with his ſon Jo > 95 
ſeized at Grafton, by a party of rebels, unde 


, 
ſame fate at Northampton, by command of — 
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who without doing any turther miſchief 
+ Irew to Warwick, to wait the arrival of the earl 
| — lais, by whoſe direction he had hitherto acteq. 
— Warwick, and his ſon-in-law Clarence, 
ed from Calais, and offered their aſſiſtance to- 
qs reſtoring the peace of the nation, Edward 
4 V received them with app4c1it complacency, 
er 4 appointed Warwick chief juſtice of South 
"i conſtable of Cardigan, and ſeneſchal of all 
— and foreſts in the counties of Caermar- 
: yo Cardigan, offices vacated by the death of 
1 ul of Pembroke. He likewiſe publiſhed an 
ay, in favour of Conyers and his followers, 
1 had increaſed to ſixty thouſand. Commiſſtoners 
farray Were likewiſe iſſued, for railing the litia 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and other maritime cou s; 
14 the queen's brother, Anthony Wideville, now 
lof Rivers, was ſent to ſea with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
p prevent the landing of any foreign troops. A 
und council having aſſembled on the ſixth of No- 
emder. Edward aſked the advice of the prelates 
ad nobility about providing a hutband for his 
Luohter Elizabeth, preſumptive heir to the crown 
f England. They concurred in recommending 
Yorge, the ſon of Montague, as the moſt eligible 
patch for the young princeſs. Their opinion be- 
by approved by the king, letters patent were 
ranted, promoting that young nobleman to the 
Iionity of duke of Bedford. This teſtimony of the 
1s favour could not but be agreeable to War- 
rick, and his brothers, who began to live on good 


onyers, 


upted by an artifice of the miniſtry, who were 
ealous of the revival of the intereſt of the Nevils. 
The king was invited by the arch- 
. D. 1470. biſhop of York, one of Warwick's 
others, to an entertainment at his ſeat of More- 
ark; and while the gueſts, according to the cuſtom 
the times, were waſhing their hands before ſup- 
er, ſohn Ratcliffe, afterwards lord Fitzwalter told 
he king privately, that the archbiſhop had pro- 
ded an hundred men at arms, to carry his majeſty 
o the caſtle of Middleham. Alarmed at this intima- 
ion, Edward made a pretence to go out, and tak- 
ng his horſe, rode full ſpeed to Windſor. His 
udden departure, was highly reſented both by the 
rchbiſhop, and Warwick, as well as by his ſon-1n- 
Clarence, who were perſuaded, that it was a 
plot formed to ruin their reputation with the pub- 
c; the former animolity was revived, and both 
des reviled each other with the moſt fell rancour. 
he king's mother endeavoured to effect a recon- 
lation, and they met at their ſeat at Baynard's- 
alle, but their mutual hatred was too ſtrong and 
nycterate to be removed at this interview. How- 
ver LEdward gave commiſſion to Warwick and 
Nrence to array men in the counties of Warwick 
nd Worceſter, in order to quell an inſurrection in 
ncolnſhire, excited by Robert, ſon of lord Willes, 
ur Thomas Dymock, and Sir Thomas de la 
zunde. But it was found, on {trict enquiry, that 
Varwick and Clarence, had encoura ged the leaders 
orale the diſturbance; Edward therefore ordered 
id Willes and Dymock, to repair to London, to give 
account of the inſurrection. Accordingly they 
tout, but hearing on the road, that the king was 
cenſed againſt them, as the authors of the com- 
notion, they fled for refuge to Weſtminſter-abbey, 
nce they were drawn by the king's promiſe of 
ardon; and the lord Willes, by Edward's com- 
_ wrote to his fon, deſiring him to lay down 
. = anc! ſubmit to the king's mercy. But 
wy — Robert rejected, and Edward, marching 
ina. im to Stamford, was ſo provoked by his 
Tr To that he ordered his father and Dymock 
1 eg This inhuman act incenſed him 
degree, that, though his army conſiſtecl of 
ciplined banditti, he determined to revenge 


erms with Edward, till their harmony was inter- 


| 


| 


ancient enemy. 


his father's death, and attacked Edward with great 
fury, on the fourteenth day of March. The battle 
was maintained for ſome time with equal obſtinacy 
on both ſides; but the rebels were at length obliged 
to yield to the ſuperior diſcipline of the royaliſts, 
who defeated them with great ſlaughter. Ten 
thouſand men are ſuppoſed to have fallen in this 
action, and the general, with Sir Thomas de la 
Launde, being 42 priſoners, were executed im- 
mediately after the battle. Edward now obliged 
Warwick's brother to reſign what he enjoyed of the 
Piercy eſtate, with his patent for the title of Nor- 
thumberland, and by way of equivalent, created 
him marquis of Montacute. In conſequence of his 
reſignation, Henry Piercy was created carl of Nor- 
thumberland, reſtored to all his eſtates, and ap- 
pointed warden of the eaſt and middle Marches, 
towards Scotland. John Tiptot, earl of Worccſter, 
and conſtable of England tor life, was appointed 
lord heutenant of Ireland, in lieu of the duke of 
Clarence, upon whoſe head, as well as that of his 
father-in-law, a price was ſet by the government. 
The king, at the ſame time, iſſuing a declaration, 
importing, that George, duke of Clarence, and 
Richard, earl of Warwick, had formed an unnatural 
delign to dethrone his majeſty ; that they had en- 
couraged Willes in his rebcllion; that the king 
had ſummoned them to vindicate themſelves from 
tkeſe charges; but, that inſtead of obeying his 
ſummons, they had gone into Lancaſhire to aug— 
ment their forces, in order to accompliſh their ini- 
quitous dęſign; that notwithitanding theſe repeated 
acts of febellion, he was ſtill diſpoſed to pardon 
them, on their ſubmiſſion, and giving ſecurity for 
their future behaviour; and with that view, he 
again ſummoned them to appear before him, on or 
before the twenty-cighth of March, on pain of be- 
ing declarcd rebels and traitors. "They not having 
complied with this order, another proclamation was 
iſlued at Nottingham, on the thirty-firſt day of 
March, denouncing them rebels and traitors, offer- 
ing a reward for their perſons, and forbidding all 
his majeſty's ſubjects, on the ſevereſt penalties, to 
afford them any aſſiſtance. Mean while Warwick 
and Clarence embarked at Dartmouth, for Calais, 
but on their arrival betore the place, the cannon 
were fixed upon them fo, that they were obliged to 
ſtand out to ſea; and the ducheſs of Clarence, 
was at this time delivercd of a fon, named Ed- 
ward, afterwards earl of Warwick. They then con- 
tinued their courſe towards Normandy, and landed 
at Harfleur, Where they were hoſpitably received 
by the baſtard of Bourbon, heutenant of the 
province, whence Warwick and Clarence repaired 
to Amboiſe, where they were honourably enter- 
tained by Lewis ; who, ſenſible that a civil war in 
England would free him from all attempts of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, allies of Edward, 
promiſed them a powerful aſſiſtance; and in the 
mean time, ſent for Margaret of Anjou, in order to 
effect a reconciliatien between Warwick and that 
princeſs, She conſidered Warwick as the original 
ſource of all the calamities, in which herſelf and fa- 
mily had been involved, and the moſt inveterate 
animoſity ſubſiſted between them. The accommoda- 
tion, however, was eaſily effected, becauſe it tended 
to further the deſigns of both; for Warwick wanted 
a pretence for dethroning Edward, and the moſt 
ſpecious he could uſe, was the reſtoration of Henry, 
which project he could not attempt, without the 
queen's conſent; whereas Margaret on the other 
hand, ſaw no hopes of reſtoring her family, without 
the concurrence of Warwick, and therefore made 
no difliculty in unicing her intereſt with that of her 
The French monarch acted as 
mediator between them, and a treaty was at length 
concluded, on condition that the duke of Clarence, 


and the carl of Warwick, ſhould uſe their utmoſt 
| influence 
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influence for Henty's reſtoration; and that the 


queen ſhould engage upon oath, to veſt the admi- 
niſtration in them, during the life of Henry, or the 
minority of his ſon, in caſe of his acceſſion to the 
throne, before he ſhould be of age; and that the 
prince of Wales ſhould eſpouſe Anne, the younger 
daughter of the earl of Warwick. This laſt article 
was immediately carried into execution, by which 
means the earl of Warwick became equally allied 
to the houſes of York and Lancaſter. | 

Edward paid very little regard to this tranſaction, 
imagining, that the earl of Warwick, who had been 
forced toquit the kingdom for want of ſupport, could 
never in his abſence, perſuade the people to riſe in 
his favour. He therefore neglected all precaution, 
and abandoned himſelf to riot and debauchery. 
While he was thus immerſed in ſenſuality, his mi- 
niſtry gratified their private reſentment, by ſuch 
acts of cruelty and oppreſſion, as branded the cha- 
racter of their maſter with indelible infamy. All 

rſons of any rank, ſuſpected of attachment to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, were proſecuted, plundered, 
or forced into exile. Many of theſe retired into 
France, and related their fafferings to the carl of 
Warwick, whom they importuned to return, and 
redreſs the grievances of his country. In the mean 
time the king found means to enter into a private 
negociation with his brother the duke of Clarence, 
who promiſed his aſſiſtance whenever it ſhould be 
requilite, This declaration freed Edward from all 
apprehenſion ; and he reſumed his licentious courſe, 
confident that all Warwick's ſchemes would prove 
ineffectual. Being thus lulled in deluſive ſecurity, 
the earl having obtained a ſmall ſupply of money 
and troops from Lewis, determined to embark for 
England under the convoy of a French fleet, com- 
manded by the baftard of Bourbon. The duke of 
Burgundy, however, blocked up the mouth of the 
Seine with a more numerous fleet, in order to in- 
tercept Warwick in his paſſage to England. But 
notwithſtanding theſe precautions, Burgundy's fleet 
being diſperſed by a ſtorm, Warwick embarked at 
Havre-de-grace, and landed at Dartmouth in the 
month of September. Edward rejoiced at his ar- 
rival, in vain confidence of his falling into his 
hands, Warwick had no ſooner landed, than his 
countrymen flocked to his ſtandard in ſuch num- 
bers, that in a few days he found. himſelf at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men, with whom he began 
his march againſt Edward, who had gone into the 
north to quell an inſurrection raiſed by the lord 
Fitzugh, who had married Alice, ſiſter to the 
carl of Warwick. At the king's approach he fled 
into. Scotland, and Edward repaired to York, 
where he firſt heard that Warwick had landed, and 

roclaimed Henry VI. king of England; publiſh- 
ing at the ſame time an order to all his ſubjects, 
from ſixteen to ſixty, to arm againſt Edward, and 
expel that uſurper. Edward immediately advanced 
to Nottingham in his way to London; but War- 
wick, reſolving to. engage him before he could 
reach the capital, came in fight of him within 
three miles of Nottingham, and drew up his army 
in order of battle, 

Edward relied without miſtruſt on the fidelity of 
the marquis of Montacute, though the brother of 
his enemy, and a nobleman whom he had ſo lately 
deprived of the great eſtate and honour of Nor- 
thumberland. He had raiſed fix thouſand men, 
with whom he followed the king at a diſtance, as if 
he intended to join his majeſty ; but he no ſooner 
heard of Warwick's approach to the royaliſts, than 
he haftencd his march in order to attack the rear 
of Edward, who had no notion of his deſign, until 
he was within two miles of his camp, and the 
ſhouts of Long live king Henry,” reſounded 
from all quarters. Greatly: alarmed, he called a 
council of war, in which the lord Haſting gave it 


— 


| ſanctuary 


as his opinion, that great part of the 
deſert to the earl of Warwick; or tb l 
though they ſhould retain their allegiance ye, 
would not be able to cope with the inſur they 
who were thus ſtrengthened by the revolt of Rn, 
tacute. He therefore adviſed the Ein th 
his perſonal ſafety by retreating io the ; ak 
where he might find an opportunity of 8 id 05 
into Holland. As the danger was fo in 0 
Edward, in compliance with this advice, et fl 
midnight for Lynne, without money or Wh: K 
attended only by a guard of eight hundred f. 8 
He then embarked in that harbour for as 
with his brother Glouceſter -and a ſmall — 
and after having narrowly eſcaped a fleet of Lats 
lings, landed at Alkmar. Immediately ter . 
king's departure, his army laid down their: 
and ſubmitted to Warwick, who immediate N 
rected his rout towards London, which he — 
in triumph in the beginning of October, and 
moved Henry from the flower to the 55 
palace, while Edward's queen took refuge in he 
. { in We 
of Weſtminſter, where the was deliver 
of a ſon called Edward. 

This ſurprizing revolution was effected in th 
ſpace of eleven days; and all the judges, ſherif 
and coroners of the kingdom, were removed fron 
their places; Ladſtroker, prior of St. John's, wx 
appointed treaſurer ; the archbiſhop of York hay 
cellor; the earl of Warwick, admiral of Elm 
and the duke of Clarence, lord. lieutenant «f by 
land. No perſon was put to death on this occain 
except John Tiptot, earl of Worceſter, who fel 
ſacrifice to public hatred as a corrupt miniſter, ul 
ſuch a monſter of cruelty, that he was fligmatiz 
by the appellation of John the Butcher. Bins 
taken on the top of a high tree in Huntingwy 
ſhire, he was conveyed to London, condemnedand 
executed on Tower-hill, On the twenty-fixth d 
November a new parhament was called, in which 
Edward was declared a traitor and uſurper, ad 
therefore decreed to have forfeited his eſtate and 
effects; all ſtatutes enacted by his authority wer 
annulled, and the duke of Glonceſler and al hi 
adherents attainted. The crown was ſettled un 
Henry and the male iſſue of his body, and in 
fault thereof, on the duke of Clarence, and l 
deſcendants ; and that prince, with the ad 
Warwick, were appointed regents of the kingin 
during the minority of young Edward, accorduy 
to a prior agreement. At the ſame time Clara 
was declared heir to his father, the late duke d 
York, and reinſtated in all his poſleſſions as 
honours. Montacute was pardoned for his it 
adherence to Edward, and rewarded for his lt 
defection with a grant of ſeveral manors; 
dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Oxi 
Richmond, Pembrcke and Ormond, were rei 
to their eſtates and dignities. 

Edward met with a very indifferent 3  ,,, 
reception from his brother-in-law the * 
duke of Burgundy, to whom the news of l 
would have been more grateful than the ac 
of his exile. He was now in the utmoſt perla 
Lewis had declared war againſt him, and be. 
fearful of incurring the joint enmity of ff 
and England, ſhould he aſſiſt the exiled H 
However, after the ſolicitations of the dus 
and the remonſtrances of Edward, backed I! 
moſt ſolemn promiſes of future ſervices, l. 

trived an expedient by which he was ent 
accommodate the fugitive king without inc 
the reſentment of Warwick. He prixatch 
vanced a ſum of money to certain merchad's 


fitted out four large ſhips at Terveer, a fle, 


in Zealand, and hired fourteen veſſels belong 

the Eaſterlings, to convoy Edward to Eng 

the coaſt of which they were directed to % 
1 | 
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g. in order to conduct him back, in caſe | | Warwick, being joined by Clarence and Monta- 
+ ſhould prove ineffectual. Edward cute, advanced towards London; and on the thir- 
furniſhed with ſhips and money, em- teenth of April encamped on a heath near Barnet, 
l ed Terveer 3 and he had no ſooner departed the town itſelf being occupied by the troops of 
F Holland» than the duke of Burgundy, by Edward, who had come thither to give him battle, 
1 mation, prohibited all his ſubjects from at- |} in conſequence of a promiſe he had received from 
ding him any aſſiſtance, either directly or in- Clarence, that he would deſert to him with all his 
o ly, The Engliſh monarch, attended by the forces, The night previous to the action, Richard, 
a Aactings and Say, and about TWO thouſand || duke of Glouceſter, repaired, without any ſafe- 
- attempted a deſcent on the coaſt of Eſſex ; guard, to the tent of Clarence, where the two 
n 'pein repulſed by a brother of the carl of brothers embraced with marks of the moſt cordial 
ford, e ſtood away to the northward, and aflection and after ſome private conference, went 
inded at Ravenſpur in Vorkſhire about the latter || off together towards Edward's camp, with about 
ad of March, hoping that the inhabitants would twelve thouſand followers. Immediately after this 
lock to bis ſtandard, on his producing the letters baſe deſertion, Clarence ſent a meſſenger to War- 
invitation he had received from the earl of wick to apologize for his conduct, and acquaint 
(orthumberland. But he met with a very cold him, that he had made his peace with Edward, 
jon, and the inhabitants of Holdernèſs took who had promiſed to pardon him upon his ſub- 
to oppoſe his progreſs. | miſſion, But the earl rejected his meſlage with juſt 
But truſting to the loyalty of the inhabitants of diſdain, ſaying, © He Had rather be himſelf, than 
uk, of which he was ſecure, thou h the ma- || 4 falſe and perjured duke; and that he was deter- 
{rates were devoted to Warwick, he marched mined not to put up his word, until he had either 
wards that city, and was viſited by a deputation gained his point, or loſt his life.” 
c the aldermen, who deſired him to take another In the morning of the fourteenth of April, the 
ad, that they might not be under the diſagree- hoſtile armies were within bow-ſhot of each other, 
Me neceſſity of refuſing him admittance. He now drawn up in order of battle, and a dreadful charge 
peated his former declarations, and expoſtulated enſued, with incredible fury. The troops of War- 
ih them on the cruelty of refuſing him ad- wick, though inferior to the enemy in number, 
dance into 2 city from which he derived his title, fought with the utmoſt reſolution, conſcious that. 
don which he had conferred ſo many favours3 but || if taken, they would undergo the fate of rebels z 
e depended on che attachment of the inhabitants, and the earl himſelf was determined to conquer or 
ore than the power of his eloquence: nor Was die on the ſpot. 80 furious was their charge; that 
. diſappointed. His partizans raiſed a diſturb- Edward's firſt line was forced to recede; and ſome 
ce in the city; and the magiſtrates, unable to || of his forces riding full ſpeed to London, alarmed 
dt the torrent, went forth to offer him the keys || his friends with a report of his defeat. In this 
che city, and ſtipulate for their being exempted critical juncture, he commanded his body of re- 
om pillage. Theſe propoſals being agreed to, ſerve to advance, and charge the enemy in the 
duard was admitted into York. He alighted at flank; and this expedient was the more ſucceſsful, 
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* Ne cathedral, Where, by a ſolemn oath, he ratified || the earl of Oxford had repulſed the Yorkiſts ſo 
ite an ; former proteſtations, that he would remain a || far, that Warwick's main body was left unguarded. 
_ yal ſubject to Henry, and leave his demand, Oxford, however, no ſooner recollected this cir- 
1 "al ti uching his private inheritance, to the deciſion of cumſtance, than he wheeled about, in order to re- 
led pm uhament. Having thus made himſelf maſter of || fume his ſtation; and that diſpoſal occaſioned the 
nd ork, his army daily increaſed; till having af. || loſs of the battle. His device on his arms and 
"dl bled a conſiderable body of troops, he left a || enſigns Was 2 ſtar, darting rays, and that of Ed- 
e ong garriſon in the place, and directed his march ward was a ſun. The followers of Warwick, ob- 
buzi wards London. ſerving a tar approaching through the medium of 
accord? Commiſſions of array were now iſſued to the a thick tog, miſtook it for Edward's ſtandard, and 


ke of Clarence, and the earls of Warwick and fell on their friends ſo furiouſly, that they Were 
xmbroke, for railing forces to repel the invaders broken and diſperſed, _ - earl could rectify 
4 the marquis of Montacute, lately appointed the fatal error:. Theſe laſt, ſu * they were 
nden of the Scottiſh Marches, Was ordered to betrayed, fled towards the enemy Wit great pre- 
tercept Edward in his march to York, and attack || cipitation; other parts of Warwick's army ſeeing 
n before he could aſſemble his army- But this || them fly, imagined they had been charged in the 
oleman, inſtead of complying with his orders, || Lear: and that they themſelves had of conſequence 
mained quiet, in his camp at Pontefract, and been ſurrounded; they began to be ſeized with 
Wired Edward to paſs unmoleſted within four conſternation, and univerſal confuſion enſued. 
les of his ſtation z who having reached Notting- Edward at this critical juncture availing himſelf 
m, was joined by Sir William Stanley, Sir Wil- II of their diſorder, renewed the charge with freſh 
m Varr, and a great number of other gentlemen vigour 3 and Warwick in vain exerted his utmoſt, 
th their vaſſals. Encouraged by theſe ſuccours, efforts, to rally and re-animate his diſperſed forces- 
ern aud his Le sgh es foot, aud dare 55e fur of the —.— 
ere hourly increaſed durim is marc 0 , 
vards London. Warwick having Lied a body ſoldier in his army. But all his gallantry Was in- 
troops, proceeded to Leiceſter in order to join effectual; ſo that at length, having acquitted him- 
En I i TT EDT 
aw is march to London, imaginin a , a 
citizens would hold out till he ſhould ** to || fell covered with wounds; and his brother Monta- 
ir aſſiſtance, This might have been the caſe, cute endeavouring to ſupport him, met with the 
| the archbiſhop of Vork, to whoſe care the || ſame fate. The death of theſe two generals put 
= of Henry and the city of London were || An. end to the battle, and about noon Edward 
= oy to the intereſt of 1 N dr N 1 * en * . 
wick; but he had made peace with EdWar uch was the laſt ſtruggie and untimely O 
22 his connivance, was Ae into the city, the renowned Warwick, who from his great power, 
| ous king Henry in the palace of the biſhop influence, military capacity and fortune, had ac- 
. on, The archbiſhop was apprehended to || quired the epithet of King-maker. His naked 
G and committed to cuſtody, but re- body, and that of his brother Montacute, were 
ed in two days, and indulged with a pardon. | expoſed in the cathedral of St. Paul, whence they 
0. 24, yok 3 8 | at © were 
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were carried to Biſham in Berkſhire, and interred 
in the priory founded by their anceſtors. But this 
battle did not put an end to the civil war. The 
duke of Somerſet and earl of Oxford had rallied a 
large body, and retreated northward ; but after- 
ward turned aſide into Wales, where they joined 
** earl of Pembroke. Soon after the battle, 

argaret of Anjou, that brand of the war, landed 
at Weymouth, attended by her ſon, the counteſs 
of Warwick, the lord Wenlock, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction. On her landing, being in- 
formed of the death of Warwick, and captivity of 
her huſband, ſhe fell into a ſwoon; and at laſt took 
ſanctuary with her ſon in the monaſtery of Boileau 
in Hampſhire. But ſhe ſoon recovered her ſpirits 
when joined by the duke of Somerſet, the earl of 

evon, and many noblemen and gentlemen, with 
their vaſſals and dependents. Encouraged by their 
reinforcements ſhe took the field, and her fol- 
lowers continually increaſed as ſhe advanced to 
Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, whence ſhe intended 
to proceed to Wales, and join the earl of Pem- 
broke. But Edward had in the mean time pro- 
ſcribed the queen and her adherents by proclama- 


tion, and advanced immediately towards the banks | 


of the Severn, in order to attack her before this 
intended junction. Having happily executed this 
ſcheme, ſhe could not paſs the river without ex- 
poſing her rear to deſtruction ; it was therefore 
reſolved in a council of war, to intrench themſelves 
in a park adjoining to the town of Tewkſbury, 
and remain in that ſituation till the arrival of 
Pembroke. Intrenchments were accordingly thrown 
up; and Edward, on his arrival, determined to 
attack them in their lines, before their camp ſhould 
be rendered impregnable. With this view he mar- 
ſhalled his army in two lines, one of which was 
commanded by his brother the duke of Glouceſter, 
| while he and Clarence took their ſtation in the 
other. 

Somerſet arranged the queen's army in three 
lines within the intrenchments, he himſelf com- 
manding the van, that he might withſtand the firſt 
aſſault of the enemy. The ſecond line was com- 
manded by lord Wenlock, under the prince of 
Wales, who was conſidered as commander in chief; 
and the rear was conducted by the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, Edward, obſerving that Somerſet had left 
ſome openings in the front, through which he 1n- 
tended to ſally; and being well acquainted with 
the impetuous temper of that nobleman, ordered 
his brother Glouceſter, who began the attack, to 
draw Somerſet from his intrenchments by receding 
Ern until he ſhould obſerve the duke and 

is line in the open plain, and then to wheel and 
renew the charge; in which caſe he might rely on 
proper ſupport. Glouceſter having executed his 
inſtructions with punctuality and ſucceſs, inſtantly 
ordered his troops to halt, and recover their former 
ranks; which done he led them back to the 
charge, to the terror and amazement of the Lan- 
caſtrians, who, confounded at this unexpected 
event, fled to their intrenchments. Somerſet ob- 
ſerving that lord Wenlock- had not advanced a ſtep 
to ſuſtain the firſt line, was ſo incenſed, that he 
rode up and cleft his head with a battle-axe; and 
the duke of Glouceſter entering the intrenchments 
of the enemy, made a dreadful carnage. Edward, 
following his brother with the ſecond line, com- 
pleted the overthrow of the queen's army, which 
was routed with great ſlaughter, the ſecond and 
third lines having. fled without ſtriking a blow. 
This deciſive battle was fought on the fourteenth of 
May. The carl of Devonſhire, and Sir John 
Beaufort, were found among the flain, which 
. amounted to three thouſand. The duke of So- 
meerſet, the prior of St. John, and about twenty 


ether gentlemen, retired to the gbbey church, 


to demand the crown of France, and 1 


thinking they would be ſafe in the "Ry fuſal to 
which, however, they were dragged to exec plied, tl 
The prinee of Wales being taken priſoner, , thout 
the command of Edward, brought into his r Few 
le ſoon A 


and being aſked with a haughty and ſupercy 

air, how he durſt preſume to invade his Fares 

the young prince more mindful of his bh 
e 


glich C: 
O 

hees of 
ſecting à 


than his preſent fortune, replied, that 


to recover his father's crown, and his our; 7 
heritance. Regardleſs of the circumſtance; *. jould pa 
might juſtly inſtigate the young prince to 8 _ 
reply, Edward {truck him on the mouth _ = 
gauntlet, which ſeems to have been a Pre ; es; t 
lignal to Clarence, Glouceſter, Haſtin * 3 
Thomas Gray, who dragged the gallant BY 7. 
of the royal tent, and buried their dagen i k «ar 
heart. Margaret of Anjou was taken * povſanc 
mitted to the Tower, where ſhe remained ta _ 
four years, till ranſomed by the king of France fy m— 
fifty thouſand crowns. In the ſame place of ppreflin, 
finement expired the unfortunate Henry 115 2 
atter the battle of Tewkſbury; but whether d 2 
natural, or violent death, cannot be N obe ente 
His body was interred in the abbey of Cheng, Ay 
but afterwards removed to Windſor by Richard I _— 
The earl of Oxford meeting with a cold recent | ty — 
in France, whither he retired after the * 1 
battle of Tewkſbury, aſſembled about 4. D. uh. D. 147 
a hundred deſperadoes; and landed at St. Michah duke 
Mount, in Cornwall, took the place by ſurpn ooo : 
Alarmed at this exploit, Edward detached hub 0 = : 
of troops againſt him, which inveſting the ji, al decla 
he ſurrendered on promiſe of life; but he lot bok 5 the fie 
his liberty and eſtate, which the king conficutl, ith ore 
without allowing the leaſt moiety for the ſubliteas _—_ 
of his counteſs, who was ſiſter to the earl of Wu 5 — 
wick, John Holland, duke of Exeter, who h breed b 
been left for dead on the field of Barnet, retiredto i def t 
the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter ; but weary of cot — 
finement, and a life of dependence on the bounty bo (ee the 
of his friends, privately quitted his aſylum, udn ith a N 
about two years after his body was found on tl eat fav 
ſea fide in the county of Kent. own was 
This was the laſt of the houſe of Lacie prince dr 
from whom Edward had reaſon to exped ay hen Baſſe 
oppoſition, except the earl of Richmond, wi nen at a1 
reſided at the court of Brittany with his un te had in 
Pembroke; and though theſe were deprived d ill the di 
power to excite any important inſurrection, te t practica 
deſired to have the young earl in his power; ad no, and 
therefore diſpatched an embaſſy to the duke Iain, I 
Brittany, demanding that they thould be deliver df things, 
up; but that prince refuſed to comply, thougt® ato Euro 
aflured Edward they ſhould never interrupt i damed M 
tranquillity of his government; in confiderat® Ind exten 
which promiſe the king paid a yearly Pa, il the pot 
under pretence of granting a maintenance is 0 Maxim 
two retugees. df Germa 
A league was concluded between p. yy cef in t 
Edward and the duke of Burgundy, ”Y "OR 
in which they mutually agreed to atten “ 50 
conqueſt of France; but the ſubſidies granted? airs was 
parliament being inſufficient for the exp” ho were 
tuch an expedition, the king ſolicited a benen beir unbe 
from his ſubjects according to their ee the co 
abilities, This expedient ſucceeded, as m chemes © 
dividuals choſe rather to part with their wf louceſter 
than incur the king's diſpleaſure ; and able 
with France was a very popular pretencè x tween h 
juncture. | f Clarenc 
In the beginning of the year, Ed- , P. uy ſauous, 
ward went over to Calais with ann cke out 
army of fifteen. hundred lances, and 3.1 © hated 
thouſand archers, accompanied by the g rived l 
nobility of England, who flattered themſ{ev', fer man 
hopes of the ſame ſucceſs which had atteok g's don 
attempts of their anceſtors. Edward ſent: lrles, d. 
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ounce war; Lewis, without emotion, 
* Tl had not taken this raſh ſtep 
1 at the inſtigation of the duke of Burgundy, 
1 even made the herald a conſiderable preſent. 
oon after took occaſion to ſend a herald to the 
bel camp, with directions to ſolicit the good 
res of the lords Stanley and Howard, towards 
ecting an accommodation. Accordingly a treaty 
ice was concluded, on condition that Lewis 
dual Eaward for the expence of the armament, 
the receipt of which he ſhould retire with his 
"ces; that Lewis ſhould alſo pay him an annuity 
fifty thouſand crowhs ; that the dauphin of 
unce ſuould marry the princels Elizabeth, daughter 
Edward, and ſettle on her a jointure of ſixty 
douſand livres a year; and that neither party 
ould encourage civil wars in their reſpective do- 
ions, but that both ſhould aſſiſt each other in 
ppreſſing the rebellions of their ſubjects. The 
nalin army having reached Amiens, Lewis or- 
ered the gates to be thrown open, and the ſoldiers 
\ be entertained by the inn-keepers at his expence; 
ut this generoſity was the effect of fear, from 
Mich he was afterwards delivered by the departure 
the Engliſh, who returned to their own country 
ell ſatislied with their treatment from Lewis. 


D. 1476. the duke of Burgundy marched againſt 
eduke of Lorrain, and reduced his whole country 
ithout any conſiderable reſiſtance. He then un- 
ertook an expedition for humbling the Swiſs, who 


Wd declared againſt him, while he was employed 


n the fiege of Nuys. This he carried on at firſt 
ith great ſucceſs; but at length he loſt two 
attles, with his whole baggage and great part of 
is army. Being afterwards conſiderably rein- 
reed, he advanced to retake Nancy, which ſince 
is defeat had been ſurrendered to the duke of 


Lorrain, who encamped at St. Nicholas, in order 


ſee the effect of a correſpondence he carried on 
ath a Neapolitan officer called Campo Baſſo, a 
rreat favourite of the duke of * The 
own was reduced already to extremity, when that 
prince drew up his army in order of battle; and 
hen Baſſo deſerted to the enemy with two hundred 
nen at arms, leaving fourteen accomplices whom 
ie had inſtructed to terrify the Burgundians, and 
ll the duke during the engagement, if they found 
t practicable. The attack began early in the morn- 
ng, and the duke of Burgundy was routed and 
lain, This event not only changed the appearance 
tf things, but introduced a new ſyſtem of politics 
ato Europe. He left behind him an only daughter, 
aamed Mary, who as ſhe was heireſs of his rich 


Ill the potentates of Europe; but at length married 
o Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of Frederic, emperor 


chef in their preſent diſtreſſes. 

D. 1 477. During theſe tranſactions on the 

1 continent, the management of public 

mars was engroſſed by the queen and her relations, 
were now become very unpopular, as well for 


the conſtant oppoſition they made to all the 
mes of the king's brothers. The duke of 
Teri who was naturally reſerved, ſo artfully 
% mbled his anger, as to prevent an open rupture 
| Ween him and the miniſtry; but George, duke 
me, who was proud, ambitious, and im- 
* * could not ſtifle his reſentment, which 
; —1 with great vehemence on all occaſions. 
"Trap 15 queen and the miniſtry, who had 
11 of the honour of Tutbury, and many 
ng's vom which he enjoycd by virtue of the 
42, mation, His ducheſs dying a little before 


ſeventy-five thouſand crowns to in- | 


After the ratification of this treaty, | 


ind extenſive dominions, was eagerly courted by. 


df Germany, from whom the Burgundians hoped : 


beir unbounded ambition and inſolent behaviour, 


Uurles, duke of Burgundy, he ſolicited the intereſt | | 


—_— 


1 


penſion. 


of his ſiſter Margaret, in procuring a match be- 
tween him and her ſtep-daughter the princeſs 
Mary. This alliance would have greatly promoted 
the intereſt of England; and the 9 
who loved Clarence above all her brothers, ſo 
zealouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, that the ſcheme would 
probably have ſucceeded, had it not been defeated 
by the intrigues of Edward, who was either jealous 
of his brother's acceſſion to ſuch an unlimited 
power, or biaſſed by the queen, who wanted to 
ſecure this match for her brother, Anthony Wide- 
ville, earl of Rivers. This diſappointment ſo en- 
raged Clarence, that he inveighed againſt the king 
with great acrimony ; which being afterwards told 
to him with exaggerations by the duke of Gloucelter, 
who conſidered Clarence as an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle to his deſign upon the crown, the king was 
ſo exaſperated that he committed him to the 
Tower, where he was ſoon after diſpatched ; hav- 
ing, according to ſome hiſtorians, been drowned 
in a butt of Malmſey. This was the fate of George, 
duke of Clarence, who left behind him one ſon, 
named Edward, earl of Warwick, and a daughter, 
who was afterwards counteſs of Saliſbury. The 
duke's death excited ſuch a clamour among the 
populace, that the miniſtry thought proper to 
conceal the manner of his execution, and gave 
out that he died ſuddenly of grief and vexation; 
and as proot that no violence had been offered to 
his perſon, his body was expoſed in the cathedral 
of St. Paul; but this trick was ſo ſtale, that it 
ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpicions of the people, 
who without ſcruple exclaimed againſt the cruelty 
of the adminiſtration, This was the laſt tranſaction 
of Edward's reign, which was one continued ſcene 
of blood, violence, and barbarity. His mind was 
either afterwards wholly devoted to ſenſual gratifi- 
cations, or his ſchemes were defeated by his im- 
prudence and want of circumſpection. Anxious 
for the conſummation of the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter with the dauphin of France, AD.r 
Edward appointed ambaſladors extra- "IP 
ordinary to demand of Lewis the performance of 
his promiſe ; and that prince, with all his ſubtilty, 
found it difficult to evade the preſſing inſtances of 
the envoys. Foreſeeing, therefore, that he could 
not amuſe Edward much longer, he determined to 
divert his attention in a different manner; and by 
| a proper diſtribution of preſents in the court of 
Scotland, excited James to make war upon Eng- 
land. Theſe evalions convinced Edward of the 
pertidy and diſſimulation of Lewis, againſt whom 
he vowed the bittereſt revenge; but in the mean 
time determined to a yy on him his own 
weapons of cunning and fraud. He 
. and — the treaty of A. D. 1480. 
alliance which had ſubſiſted between him and the 
late duke of Burgundy, and engaged to furniſh 
Maximilian with a reinforcement of ſix thouſand 
men; while on the other hand the archduke pro- 


| miſed to pay fifty thouſand crowns annually to 


Edward, it the French king ſhould withdraw his 
Lewis, after many preſſing inſtances, 
continued to decline the performance of the con- 
tract. Edward therefore ordered a fleet to be 


fitted out, and ſent it under the command of John 


Middleton to the aſſiſtance of Muxinulian, with 
whom he had lately concluded a treaty. His next 
ſtep was to guard his frontiers from the inroads of 
the Scots, and to conclude an alliance in his name 
with the lord of the Iſles, who engaged to make a 
diverſion in his favour, ſhould James attempt the 
invaſion of England. That weak prince, who was 
at variance with his nobility, and whoſe whole 
force was unequal to ſuch an enterprize, aſſembled, 


an army, and entering England committed ſome 


ravages, but ſoon retired without attempting any 
thing of importance. 


Having 
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A. D. i481. Having ſettled a correſpondence || lute and limited monarchy, as it more 
3+ 2+ 240)+ with the Scottiſh nobility, Edward |] re ards the Engliſh conſtitution. 
was in no haſte to advance againſt the enemy, þ the fourth year of Edward Iv. 
> that James would find it expedient to || weight of gold was ordered to make by ta 
iſten to terms of accommodation; in order to pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and eight-pence. ... 
eſfect which he renewed his alliance with the duke || pound weight of ſilver, one pound, levente, * 


of Brittany, and ratified a contract of marriage || lings, and fix-pence; but it was afterwards Order 
between the prince of Wales, and Anne, eldeſt || that a pound weight of gold ſhould be div 


daughter of that duke. The duke of into forty-five nobles, each to pals : 
A.D. 1482. Glouceſter, attended by the duke of lings. „ ; Pals for ten f 
Albany, invaded Scotland with a powerful army, : 
reduced Berwick, and forced the Scots to agree Character of King Edward Iv. 
to an accommodation, by which they ceded that He was a prince of moſt elegant perſon, oraceky 
fortreſs to Edward. Elated with this ſucceſs, the |} mien, and inſinuating, addreſs. His courage y 
king determined in good earneſt to proſecute the |} greater than his prudence, and his good ther 
war againſt Lewis, and his people contributed |} greater than both. Theſe qualities gained him th 


towards the expence with great alacrity; but in || eftcem of the people, and in many ctrcumſtaney 
the midſt of his preparations he was ſeized with a of his life were of eſſential ſervice to him. Hy 


violent fever, of which he died on the ninth of leading paſſion was the gratification of his fenf * 
April in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and || appetites; and his libertiniſm was unreſtrins 
twenty-third of his reign, being the XXXVth king || In times of proſperity he devoted himfelf entry 
of England from Egbert I. to his pleaſures; in adverſe circumſſances no ny 

By his queen Elizabeth he had three ſons and || was capable of exerting greater ſpirit, Vigour, ard 
ſeven daughters, viz. Edward, Richard duke of |} activity; in nine battles, where he fought in perſon 
York, and George, who died in his infancy. His |} he was victorious in all. For ſome time he w 
daughters were, Elizabeth, afterwards married to exceeding liberal, but at laſt became covctons: 
Henry VII. king of England; Mary, betrothed to || leſs from kis natural temper, than from the neceliy 
the king of Denmark, but who died before mar- || of ſupplying the immoderate expences attendiny; 
riage; Cicely, firſt married to John, viſcount || gratification of irregular deſires. He had mig 
Willes, and afterwards to Sir John Kyme; Mar- II wit, and ſolid judgment, yet committed ever 
garet, who died an infant; Anne, married to |, capital errors; particularly in a private mari 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; Bridget, who || of lady Eleanor Butler, daughter of the em f 
took the veil; and Catharine, married to William JI Shrewſbury, which rendered his marriage with th 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire. His natural chil- |} widow Gray bigamy ; and his afterwards bin 
dren were, Arthur Plantagenet, viſcount Lifle, I governed by the relations of the laſt mentiond 
born of Elizabeth Lucy; and Elizabeth Planta- |! lady, on whom he laviſhed wealth and honow 
genet, married to Thomas, lord Lumley: another J So fond was he of power, that he facriiiced th 
© Elizabeth, by Catherine Clavenger; and Iſabel |} nobleſt blood in England to his jealouſy ; whey 
Mylbery, married to a brother of lord Audley. the laurels which he gained in the field, ver 

In this reign flouriſhed thoſe two great lawyers, || ſtained and diſgraced by the lives he facrifc 
Thomas Littleton, and John Forteſcue; the former || on the ſcaffold. Inſtead-of following that exanjl 
was, in 1454, called to the degree of ſerjeant at || of moderation and mildneſs ſet him by his fathe, 
law, and afterwards appointed iteward of the Mar- |] he was guilty of cruelty, perjury, and inc 
ſhalſea of the king's houſhold ; and, in 1466, was |} nence. The firſt appears in the great numberd 
made one of the judges of the Common Pleas. princes and lords whom he cauſed to be put u. 
He wrote on the tenures by. which all the eſtates in violent death. He ſhewed his breach of faith . 
England were antiently held. Sir Edward Coke's || his unjuſt puniſhment of lord Willes and l 
books of inſtitutes is a comment on this work. | brother-in-law, after drawing them out of ſindui 
This yu lawyer died on the twenty-third of I] by a ſafe conduct. As for his incontinency, x 
Auguſt, in the twenty-firſt year of the reign of | had many concubines; among whom were dig 
Edward LV. FD one of them, he ſaid, was the merrieſt, the ae 

Sir John Forteſcue ſtudied the municipal laws || the wittieſt, and the third the holieſt in br 
of England in Lincoln's Inn, and in 1442 WAS world, ſhe being always in a church when k 
made lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench, in || ſent for her. His good fortune ſeems to 
which poſt he continued till near the end of the || been almoſt ſupernatural. He was raiſed to ti 
| reign of King Henry VI. who ſhewed him many || throne after the loſs of two battles, and fe 
particular marks of favour, and advanced him to || claimed king, while his father's head wa 
the poſt of lord high chancellor. He wrote in || the walls of York. In the beginning of bs 7 
Latin a learned commentary on the politic laws of he was cruelly vindictive; in the latter part be 
England, for the uſe af prince Edward; and |} addicted to pleaſure; and left to his ſucceldt 
another work on the difference between an abſo- I] throne polluted with blood, 


JT 
W v. 


The Reps which the duke of Glouceſter took in order to uſurp the throne - Orders Edward, and his brother kia | 
duke of York, to the Tower — Rivers, Haſtings, and other noblemen, beheaded Fate of Fave Shores 
no longer makes a ſecret of his deſigns—The means by which he obtains the crown, 


A. D. 148 | ir WARD V. ſucceeded his | the moſt horrid charges malevolence could 

n. father Edward IV. but the || though there are no accounts of the great”, 

crown was only ſuſpended over, and never placed || of which he is accuſed but from Lancafn 

upon his head. This was uſurped by Richard, || rians, and they are, moreover, invalidat * 

duke of Glouceſter, againſt whom were brought thentic records lately brought to light, . 
I | . 99 
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ve had the favour of peruling. During the 
' r part of the reign of Edward IV. the nation 
i reat meaſure forgot the dreadful animoſities 
14 had ſubſiſted between the houſes of York 
ad Lancaſter, and having acquieſced in the eſta- 
lithed government, were only agitated by ſome 
durt intrigues, which aroſe from the perpetual 
yalſhip between the queen, her relations, and the 
\cient nobility, who complained of the ſudden 
-yation, and unbounded credit of that aſpiring 
The late king ſaw with regret the conſe- 
that might reſult from theſe alarming divi- 
of his ſon ; and on his 


mily. 
uences th retul 
ns, during the minority 


mbrace each other, with all the marks of a cordial 
«conciliation 3 but his eyes were no ſooner cloſed, 
han they followed their ſeparate intereſts, and each 
ndeavoured to get the duke of Glouceſter over to 
heir ſide, Earl Rivers had been intruſted by the 
leceaſed monarch with the care and education of 
is ſon; and the queen was deſirous, that he ſhould 
exy a body of troops to conduct his young 10- 
rereign to London, in order to his being crowned 
ich the uſual ſolemnities ; but the duke of Glou- 
eſter writing to the queen, repreſented, that the 
ppearance of an armed power might be dangerous, 
nd was not neceſſary ; upon which ſhe revoked 
cr order to her brother, deſiring him to come with 
jo greater retinue than was neceflary to ſupport 
he young king's ſtate and dignity, In the mean 
ime the duke of Glouceſter ſet out from York 
ith a numerous train of northern nobility. On 
is reaching Northampton, he was joined by the 
uke of Buckingham, who had alſo a ſplendid re- 
bnue; and hearing that the king was every hour 
xpected there, he determined to wait for him, and 
onduct him from thence to London. The earl 
livers, apprehending the town was too ſmall to 
ccommodate ſo many people, ſent the king for- 
ard by another road to Stony Stratford, and weat 
Northampton to apologize for this meaſure, and 
pay his reſpect to the duke of Glouceſter. He 
45 received with every mark of friendly eſteem, 
«| ſpent the evening in an amicable manner with 
louceſter and Buckingham; but at the time of reſt, 
be gates of the inn were ſuddenly locked, and the 
arl made priſoner, Early in the morning, the 
vo dukes proceeded to Stony Stratford, where, in 
de king's preſence, they found occaſion to quarrel 
ul his half brother, lord Richard Gray, accuſing 
m, the marquis of Dorſet, and earl Rivers, of 
oittle and treaſonable deſigns; to which ends the 
Iarquis had entered the Tower, taken treaſure 
om thence, and ſent a force to ſeat. "Theſe no- 
les. together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who 
bllcfled a conſiderable poſt in the houſhold, and 
Thomas Hawte, were at the ſame time put un- 
ca guard, and conducted to Pontefract. Glou- 
Fer approached the young king with all the 
ot reſpect, and ſtrove to ſatisfy him, with 
gud to the violence committed on his uncle and 
a but Edward being fond of thoſe near rela- 
„by whom he had been tenderly educated, was 
able to conceal his concern. 
Fr , 2 was no ſooner apprized of theſe pro- 
29.12 an the conceived the whole deſign of 
23 * conſidering her two ſons and bro- 
a ed for refuge into the ſanctuary at 
Feen * N ith the duke of Vork, who was about 
d Haſkin a5 206 the reſt of her children. The 
5pm 228 received intelligence of this, 
em he in A of the archbiſhop of York, to 
Fm was ; x = 45 e tidin 8, aſſuring him that no 
led moſt f 0 — the King, to whom he was 
ſted iuto the N y attached, not having pene- 
de archbif, ark and bloody views of Glouceſter. 
, wrog. ; Ph conliſtent with his known hu- 
24 mediately from his bed, and though 


leich- bed prevailed upon the contending parties to. 


| 


— 


| 


2 


A... 


it was midnight, went to viſit the queen, whom he 
found ſitting on the floor, deploring, in the utmoſt 
anguiſh of mind, the fate of her children. He 
endeavoured to comfort her from the aſſurances of 
Haſtings; but ſhe could derive no conſolation from 
that quarter. He then proteſted, if her enemies 
ſhould be cruel enough to take away the king's life, 
he would inſtantly crown the duke of York; and, 
as a pledge of his ſincerity, left the great ſeal in her 
hands, Soon after this, the duke of Glouceſter, 
with the king, arrived in London, and were re— 
ceived by the citizens with loud acclamations. 
The duke, like a conſummate diſſembler, rode be- 
hind Edward, calling to the people, < Behold your 
prince and ſovereign!” A grand council was now 
ſummoned, when Richard, duke of Glouceſter, he 
being the neareſt male of the royal family, capable 
of exerciſing the powers of government, was de- 


clared Protector of the king and kingdom. Glou- 


ceſter, inveſted with this dignity, to which he was 
invited by the cuſtoms of the realm, took the great 
ſeal from the archbiſhop, and gave it to the biſhop 
of Lincoln, He alſo beſtowed on his own crea- 
tures, all the places which had been poſſeſſed by 
the queen's dependents. He then made a motion 
in council, that a deputation ſhould be ſent, to de- 
lire the queen to permit the duke of York to attend 
his brother and aſſiſt at the coronation. He al- 
ledged, that the queen's concealment implied 
diſtruſt, which might excite jealouſies, and revive 
tactions, to the great prejudice of the nation; that 


the circumſtance of York's continuing in the aſy- 


lum, while his brother was veſted with the crown, 
would derogate from the dignity of government; 
and that there was great reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 
queen's delign was to eſcape from the ſanctuary, 
and raiſe commotions in the kingdom, under pre- 
tence of defending her ſecond ſon from violence. 
He therefore propoſed, that the primate ſhould en- 
deavour to perſuade the queen to part with him, 
and ſhould the refuſe to grant this deſire of the 
council, recourſe ought then to be had to force. 
The archbiſhop being a perſon of great humanity 
and integrity, and convinced of the duke's inte- 
grity, employed every forcible argument to carry 
his point; but the queen continued long obſtinate, 
inſiſting, that the duke of York not only lived in 
ſecurity, by reſiding in the ſanctuary, but gave ſe- 
curity to the king, who was in no danger, while 
his ſucceſſor remained in a place of ſafety. At 
length ſhe was prevailed upon to conſent, and pro- 
duced her ſon. She delivered him to the primate 
with the ſtrongeſt marks of maternal affection, ac- 
companied with the molt violent agitations of 
mind; and at parting ſhed a torrent of tears, The 
archbiſhop preſented the young prince to the pro- 
tector, by whom he was embraced with all the ex- 
ternal ſigns of paternal tenderneſs, deſiring he 
would conſider him as his guardian and father. 
At the firſt meeting of the two young princes, joy 
was vilible in their countenances; and they began 
to think their uncle had a real regard for their in- 
tereſt ; but theſe pleaſing ſurmiſes ſoon vaniſhed; 
for in a few days they were conveyed from the 
biſhop's palace, where they had reſided, to the 
Tower, from whence the kings of England uſed 
to ride in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, 
to their coronation at Weltminſter, a cuſtom which 
now furniſhed Glouceſter with a pretence for com- 
mitting his nephew to cloſe cuſtody. _ 

About this time a proclamation was iſſued by 
the protector, charging Jane Shore with having 
plotted treaſon with the marquis of Dorſet, the 
queen's ſon, and ſummoned her to anſwer before 
the council for ſorcery and witchcraft; but no proof 
appearing againſt her, ſhe was tried in the ſpiritual 
court for oy; and did public penance at St. 


Pauls in a white ſheet, in her 


with a wax taper 
3 * . hand. 
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hand. This lady was born in London, had re- 
ceived a good education, and was married to a ſub- 
ſtantial citizen; but in this match, views of intereſt 
had unhappily been more conſulted than her incli- 
nations; and though her mind appeared formed for 


CT] 


virtue, ſhe wanted the ſteadineſs and reſolution ne- 


ceſſary to enable her to reſiſt the allurements of 
Edward, who had ſolicited her favours; but though 
this gay and amorous monarch ſeduced her from 
the path of duty, ſhe rendered herſelt reſpectable by 
her many virtues; and employed the aſcendency, 
which her charms and vivacity long maintained 
over him, in acts of humanity and beneficence. 
The king was as much in love with her temper as 
her beauty. He never heard her ſpeak ill of any 
one; but ſhe was forward to oppoſe calumny, to 
protect the oppreſſed, and to relieve the indigent. 
Her good offices were the genuine dictates of her 
heart, and ſhe ſcorned to take a reward, being un- 
willing to have it thought that ſhe acted from a 
motive of intereſt, Hence ſhe amaſſed but a ſmall 
degree of wealth, of which ſhe was now plundered. 
Mrs. Shore lived to experience, in old age and po- 
verty, the ingratitude of thoſe caurtiers, who had 
ſolicited her friendſhip, and been protected by her 
credit; and none among the multitude, whom ſhe 
had obliged, had the gratitude or humanity to re- 
lieve her, Hence ſhe languiſhed out her life in 
ſolitude and extreme indigence, and, living to a 
great age, begged of thoſe, ſays Sir Thomas More, 
ut might then have begged, had it not been for 
er. 

Richard now no longer made a ſecret of his in- 
tentions to aſcend the throne, He declared by his 
emiſſaries, the marriage of Edward invalid, and all 
his poſterity illegitimate, by his having been mar- 
ried to lady Eleanor Butler, the earl of Shrew{bury's 
daughter, long before his marriage with Elizabeth 
Gray, by Stilton, biſhop of Bath, who afterwards 
divulged the ſecret. It was alſo reported, that the 
duke of Clarence's attainder had rendered his 
children incapable of ſucceeding to the throne; 
and theſe two families being ſet ande, the protector 
remained the only true — legitimate heir of the 
houſe of York. It is pretended by ſome writers, 
that Richard made uſe of another plea, and main- 
tained, that both Edward IV. and the duke of 
Clarence were illegitimate, the ducheſs of York 
having had ſeveral lovers, who were the fathers of 
thoſe children; but this appears highly improbable, 
ſince by baſtardizing his elder brothers, he would 
have rendered his own legitimacy juſtly ſuſpected, 
and there is not the leaſt degree of probability, 
that he would throw ſo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, who was, then living, a princeſs of ir- 
reproachable virtue, and with whom he maintained 
a moſt cordial intimacy, an objection which is 
greatly ſtrengthened by his holding his firſt council 
at her houſe, and by a very affectionate letter to 
her, preſerved among the Harleian manuſcripts in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, Upon the ſame ground ſtands 
the ſtory of Dr. Shaw, being appointed to preach 
at St. Paul's, and chufing for his text, © Baſtard 


{lips ſhall not thrive,” on which he is ſaid to have 


enlarged on all the topics, that could diſcredit the 
birth of Edward IV, and the duke of Clarence, 
with their children. Mr, Walpole who ſeems to 
be as fond of novelties in opinion, as others are of 
the marvellous, obſerves, that Richard's election 
appears to have been voluntary; and that the no- 
bility, from their hatred and jealouſy of the queen's 


family, and many of them from the conviction of ' 


Edward's precontract, met his claim half way; 
which is nothing more than an ingenious conjec- 
ture of one very ingenious and learned man, 
Richard, now his plot was near the cataſtrophe, 
thought proper to impart his deſign to Bucking- 
ham, and ſecure that nobleman, who was deſtitute 


| 


1] was guilty of ſuch a crime, deſerved to ſuffer the 


| ſelf art one of the accomplices.“ So faying i 


. . o . * I 
of every virtuous principle, in his intereſt by 
4 and larger promiſes. He alſo eng wh 

is ſervice a ſet of wretches, without fear * 8 
ſcience, whoſe „ villany had rendered bh 
deſperate, and whoſe ſole principle of action 1 
ſelf-intereſt, Vet, though thus provided . 
ſtruments, fit to execute the moſt horrid pu Nu 
he nevertheleſs thought it expedient to . 1 
diſpoſition of Haſtings, in order to aſſign lin 1 
employ, or if he found him wavering, to dis wh 
him at once. One Cateſby therefore was — 
inſtructed in this buſineſs; but the loyal Hallie, 
ſhocked at the thought of Richard's aſſumin t 
regal diadem, declared he would ſupport th 8 
tereſt of the young princes, and not only a the wn 
pence of his fortune, but with the lalt drop df. 
blood. Richard had already been the crue ck 
of the murder of earl Rivers, Sir Richard Gr 
and Sir 1 homas Vaughan, by an order diſpatcheq;, 
Sir Thomas Radcliffe, governor of Pontefract xg); 
in which they were confined ; and now, finding th 
integrity of Haſtings invincible, he devoted lin 
alſo to immediate death; to accompliſh which Pur: 
pole he repaired in the morning to the coung] 
then held in the 'Fower, where he converſed with 
the members very affably, and after ſome time n. 
tired, deſiring they might continue their dcliters 
tions, and give the laſt direction for the coronation 
which had been too long deterred. In about u 
hour after his departure, he returned with a frown. 
ing aſpect, knitting his brows, biting his lips, and 
exhibiting all the ſigns of the moſt violent ind 
nation. After ſome pauſe, * My lords, faid le 
what puniſhment do thoſe deſerve, who have cit. 
ſpired againſt my life?” The queſtion ſtruck th 
whole council with filent aſtoniſhment. Hallig 
anſwered in the name of the reſt, © That whooe 


death of a traitor,” Before the members had time 
to recover from their ſurprize, he made bare li 
left arm, which was withered, and preſenting itu 
the council, © Behold, ſaid he, what that (vr 
cereſs, my brother's wife, and the accurſed Shorg, 
have done by their inchantments! They have . 
duced this arm to the condition in which you ket; 
and the reſt of my body muſt have been conſumed 
in the ſame manner, if by the ſingular protecia 
of heaven, their infamous practices had not ben 
diſcovered.” taſtings could not avoid expreling 
his doubts about the truth of the information, a 
obſerved, that “ if they were guilty, they delend 
puniſhment,” * How!” cried the protector, 11 
turious rage, © doſt thou anfwer me with thy 
as though I had forged the information? [tell thts, 
they have conſpired againſt my life, and thou i 


ſtruck upon the table with his hand, and imme 
ately the council chamber was filled with ami! 
men: then turning to Haſtings, he ſaid, 4 
thee for high-treaſon.” „Who, me! my lord: 
replied that nobleman; “Les thee, thou trats 
exclaimed the protector, and immediately ode 
him to be ſeized by the ſoldiers. At the fame 
ſtant, lord Stanley, together with the archbilkop® 
York, and the bithop of Ely were arreſted; but 
for Haſtings, Richard was ſo bent on his deſtrucinh 
that he ſwore he would not dine until Bs d 
ſhould be brought him. He was therefore ea 
mediately to the green, before the chapel ® 7 
Tower, where, after a haſty confeſſion br 
he was beheaded on a log of timber lying up; 4 
green. Ihe death of the priſoners at For 
and that of Haſtings, exciting no inſurrection — 
the people, Glouceſter became more con, 
he threw off the maſk of diſſimulation, op 
aſpired to the crown, and perpetrated other, 
injuſtice and violence. He had indeed pfoc 
too far to think of receding, It was nec 
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+ he muſt either perſevere or periſh. 

_ 8 agreed in want 7 which now con- 
up holl of Richard's creatures; that an attempt 
ſtd Ide Bade to obtain the voice of the people in 
hooks Accordingly the lord mayor, alder- 
ind livery of London, were aſſembled by 

men, ue, Gullqhall; where the duke of Bucking- 
2 \ ſtudied harangue, expatiated on the vir- 
_ f the duke of Glouceſter, and concluded with 
3 whether they would have that prince for 
i ? A profound ſilence prevailed through- 
* Sbole aſſembly. The duke repeated the 
- geſtion : the ſame ſilence enſued, 
— the recorder might addreſs the peo- 
fle. he being conſidered as the mouth of the city. 
The experiment was tried, but without ſucceſs. 
« This is aſtoniſhing obſtinacy,” cried the duke; 
« declare your ſentiments one way or other. I de- 
mand now, in plain terms,“ whether you will, or 


So 


death of the duke of Buckingham—Earl of 


charadter. 


ICHARD having by diſſimula- 
9.1463. tion, and murders almoſt innu— 
erable, accompliſhed his main deſign, was pro- 
limed king of England and France, on the {ixth 
f July, with ” pomp at Weſtminſter. All the 
pers of the realm were preſent, fearing leſt by their 
abſence they ſhould incur the ſuſpicion of the ty- 
ant, who was now become the object of a general 
error, But Mr. Walpole, from the great regu- 
ity with which the coronation was conducted, and 
he vaſtconqueſt of nobility with which it was graced, 
nfers, that the election of Richard to the throne 
ould not be an unwelcome revolution, though ac- 
ompliſhed merely by violence. It is here neceſſary 
0 obſerve to our readers, that in this and ſucceed- 
ag reigns, we ſhall be obliged to produce the 
eltimomies of various writers to the truth or falſe- 
ood of conteſted facts; ſeveral of theſe are known 
o have been hired partizans, ſuch as Smollet, Mor- 
mer, Montague, and others; but where differences 
opinion are laid before our readers; or in caſe 
© in our turn differ from other hiſtor ians, thy 
now their privilege: utrum horum mavis ; © take 
hich you pleaſe of them.” We do not pretend 
be wiſer than our predeceſſors, our only boaſt 
impartiality and integrity. 

One of the firſt acts of Richard's reign, after his 
ronation, was to remove out of the way of his 
bition the two young princes*. Various have 
en the relations reſpecting the particulars of this 
"md action. One hiſtorian tells us, © that 
hard ſent orders to Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
Pultable of the Tower, to put the princes to death, 
that gentleman refuſed to have any hand in the 
amous office. Richard commanded him to reſign 
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| Fas think ourſelves much obliged to a certain nobleman, 
75 Woured us with a cvrious manuſcript, relating to this 
Nddion; bat not having been able, after the moſt diligent 
* authenticate the ſame by the leaſt corroborating evi- 
— mo of a circumſtantial kind; we hope his Grace will 

i not having made uſe of it, in the body of this work, 
4 ry this opportunity, of paying the tribute of 
that f nowledgments, to another truly honourable perſonage, 
b his x Cs which we have at all times been allowed, to 
inet and library; nor muſt we omit our hearty thanks 
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1 not, have the protector for your ſovereign?” Upon 


this ſome hired apprentices ſet up a feeble cry, of 
« Long live king Richard.” This was conſidered 
as a ſufficient declaration of the ſentiments of the 
nation; and Buckingham haſtencd to acquaint the 
protector, that he was called upon to aſſume the 
reins of government by the loyal citizens of Lon- 
don: adding, © That the people were ſo much de- 
termined to reject the poſterity of the late king, 
that if his highneſs would not accept of the crown, 
they muſt turn their eyes on ſome other perſon.” 
However, with a genuine hypocritical reluctance, 
he conſented to comply with their requeſt, and 
yielding to the earneſt perſuaſions of Buckingham, 
accepted of the crown. From that moment he 
acted as legal poſſeſſor of the Engliſh throne, while 
young Edward was ſcarcely conſidered as a nomi- 
nal king. 
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the government to Sir James Tyrrel, for one night 
only. This rufhan chuſing three aſſociates, Slater, 
Dighton, and Foreſt, came in the night time to the 
door of the chamber where the young princes lay, 
and ſending in the aſſaſſins, he bid them execute 
their commiſſion, while he himſelf ſaid without. 
They found the young princes in bed, and in a 
ſound ſleep: when after ſuffocating them with the 


to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
ſtair foot, deep in the ground, under a heap of 
ſtones. Theſe circumſtances were all confeſſed by 
the actors, in the reign of Henry VII. who were 
never puniſhed for the bloody deed. The bones 
of the princes were diſcovered in 1674, and were 
removed by order of Charles II. to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, where they were interred among the remains 
of the Engliſh monarchs. A monument was after- 
wards erected to their memory, Another writer, 
of whoſe integrity we have a very high opinion, ob- 
ſerves, that Richard, to obviate all ſuſpicion of be- 
ing acceſſary to this tragical ſcene, made a tour 
through ſeveral counties, under pretence of re- 
forming abuſes which had crept into government. 
In the courſe of this excurſion, the two princes are 
ſaid to have been ſtifled in the Tower, by one 
Tyrrel, a notorious aſſaſſin in the reign of Edward 
IV. It is certainly true, that the two princes diſ- 
appeared about this time; and that, in the reign of 
Charles II. the workmen employed in repairing 
that part of the Tower, found the bones of two 
{mall ſkeletons, which were interred in Weſt- 
miniter-abbey, as the remains of thoſe princes who 
had fuffered an untimely fate. To invalidate theſe 
accounts, though taken from authentic records, 
Mr. Walpole, in his Hiſtoric Doubts, obſerves, 
that Sir Thomas More, and lord Bacon, confeſs, 
that many queried, whether the two princes were 
murdered in Richard's days or not. On which he 
demands, If they were not deſtroyed in Richard's 
days, in whoſe days were they murdered? Who 
will tell me, that Henry VII. did not find the 


did, what was there in Henry's nature or character 


put to death at the time fixed by More, * 
mu 


bolſter and pillows, they ſhewed their naked bodies 


eldeſt, at leaſt, priſoner in the Tower? And if he 


to prevent our ſurmiſes going farther? If they were 
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muſt have acted from the wantonneſs of cruelty: | 
for his throne then appeared to be firmly eſta- | 
bliſhed, and the whole kingdom quiet. By the 
roll of parchment which baſtardized Edward V. it 
appears he was then alive, though it was ſeven 
months after the time aſſigned by More for his 
murder, and it ſeems more than probable, that it 
was one of thoſe princes, who afterwards endea- 
voured to obtain the crown, and was called Perkin 
Warbeck. The two ſkeletons found in the Tower, 
in the reign of Charles Il. with no marks to aſcer- 
tain the time of their interment, can ſurely be no 
proof of the contrary.” „It is probable,” ſaysanother 
author, * that Edward V. walked at the coronation 
of Richard.” Indeed, in the coronation roll 1s an 
entry of the robes prepared on this occaſion, which 
were extremely ſplendid, and appear to be the 
trappings of a cavalcade, and not for the uſe of a 
priſoner : and this prince, all agree, was at firſt 
treated by the tyrant with great indulgence and 
reſpect, ' | | | 

Not leſs various and jarring are the ſentiments 
of moderns relating to the perſon of Richard. He 
was formerly repreſented as a little, crooked, wi- 
thered, hump-backed monſter, who remained two 
years in his mother's womb, and at laſt born with 
teeth, and hair on his ſhoulders, to intimate how 
careful Providence was when he formed a tyrant, 
to-give due warning of what was to be expected. 
« Yet theſe portents,” ſays Mr. Walpole, © were 
far from prognoſticating a tyrant ; for this plain 
reaſon, that other tyrants have been born without 

them. Who was handſomer than Alexander, Au- 
guſtus, or Lewis XIV. yet who ever commanded the 
ſpilling of more human blood?” The truth ſeems 
to be, that Richard who was ſlender, and not tall, 
had one ſhoulder higher than the other; a defect 
eaſily ſwelled by the magnifying glaſſes of party, 
the diſtance of time, and the amplification of tra- 
dition, into ſhocking deformity. The old counteſs | 
of Deſmond, who had danced with Richard, de- 
clared, that he was the handſomeſt man in the 
room, except his brother Edward; and John Rous, 
the antiquary of Warwickſhire, who ſaw Richard at 
Warwick, deſcribing his perſon, mentions no other | 
defect than the inequality of his ſhoulders ; and in- 
deed the vigour and activity with which he exerted 
himſelf in battle, are an evident proof of his being 
as of that bodily ſtrength, which is never the 
ot of perſons much deformed. 

Richard in the courſe of his progreſs through the |: 
country, reſided ſome time at Glouceſter, which he 
affected to favour, as the place from whence he 
derived his title. He wis attended by the duke of 

Buckingham, who thinking no reward adequate to 
his late ſervices, was become ſo inſolent, that the 
king determined to humble his pride, and he re- 
tired in diſguſt to his caſtle of Brecknock. During 
his journey, Richard adminiſtered juſtice with great 
impartiality; and by an aſſiduous application to the 
intereſt of his ſubjects, ſeemed deſirous of wiping off 
theſtain his character had contracted, from the bloody 
meaſures by which he aſcended the throne. From 
Glouceſter he repaired to York, where he had the 
pleaſure of receiving Geoffrey de Saſiola, ambaſſa- 
dor from Spain, whom Ferdinand and Iſabella had | 
ſent on purpoſe to renew the alliance between 
Caſtile and England. He was ſo pleaſed to find 
himſelf acknowledged by that princeſs, that he 
knighted the ambaſlador, and ſent very reſpectful 
letters to their Catholic majeſties, and even to their 
miniſters. In this interval; the duke of Bucking- 
ham raiſed a rebellion againſt Richard, afliſted by 
Moreton, biſhop of Ely, a perſon of ſingular pene- 
tration and addreſs. They agreed to declare for 
Henry, earl of Richmond, who ſhould marry 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and by this 
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ment. Thus forlorn he fled, diſguiſed in then 


ber of victims to his cruelty and ambition; but 


| Richmond more firmly to his intereſt, he dei 
him 1o1d high conſtable of England. Dung 6 


his projected marriage with the princeſs Lax 


alliance unite the intereſts of both houſes in his fa- 


your. They communicated their ſcheme 
old countels of Richmond, and the queen q 4 
who ſtill continued in the ſanctuary of W * 
Both theſe princeſſes approving the p 
friendſhip was eſtabliſhed between the 


climinke 
ropofal, 


duke of Buckingham, and each began wo the 
their adherents. In the mean time, the — 


dowager of Richmond diſpatched two meg; 
to her ſon in Brittany, to acquaint him with 
meaſures that had been entered into in his ff 
and the terms on which he was invited to En Hr 
In conſequence of this advice, he repaired 0 : 
court of Brittany, and related the particulars gf le 
plan to the duke, who promiſed his concurre a 
and ſupport. He then ſent letters to his * 
and the duke of Buckingham, informing them of 
the progreſs he had made, and deſiring they woul 
prepare for his reception in the beginning 
October. Theſe ſucceſſes animated the reſo 
of the confederates, who reſpectively began to ex 
their power and influence in promoting the may 
deſign. Richard ſuſpecting that ſome plot un 
forming againſt him, advanced from York towards 
the center of the kingdom, giving out orders fy 
the troops to be in readineſs to march on the fr 
notice, He then ſent a meſſenger to the duke 
Buckingham, whom he imagined to be at the bet 
of this conſpiracy, enjoining his attendance at conr: 
but inſtead of obeying the order, he collected lh 
forces, and rctircd to the weſtern provinces, vet 
he expected to be joined by the reſt of the confeds 
racy. The king, alarmed at the preparations vhic 
Buckingham had made in fo ſhort a time, det: 
mined to-go in queſt of the duke, and engage hin 
before he ſhould be reinforced ; but an unfors 
ſeen accident kept them aſunder. Buckingham 
had advanced by haſty marches, to the fide d 
the Severn, in order to join his friends in th 
counties of Devon and Dorſet, but the river hl 
overflowed its banks to ſuch an extent, that, fork 
days, he could neither paſs the ſtream, nor find fub 
ſiſtence where he had encamped. His me, 
alarmed with ſuperſtitious terrors at this extras 
cinary event, and at the ſame time diſtreſſed fa 
want of proviſions, abandoned their camp, 1 
Buckingham in a few days was left with only a 
ſervant, who was faithful enough to attend Is 
maſter in diſtreſs. He had now no other reſoum 
than that of concealment, there expecting the a 
rival of the earl of Richmond, or ſome other a 
dent might occaſion a revolution in the gorer 
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of a peaſant, to the houſe of one Banniſter, act 
ture who had ſubſiſted on his bounty, and Wl 
raiſed by him to a moderate eſtate near Shreuſu 
But this ungrateful wretch betrayed him !0 the 
ſheriff of Shropſhire, * who conducted lim d 
Saliſbury, where he was beheaded without form 
trial. His friends, alarmed- at the neus 0f 
diſaſter, concealed themſelves in different ret 
and a great number of his adhercnts paſſed o 
Brittany. 
Richard being thus unexpected! 

ſucceſsful, he {Xrificed a — __ A. P. 1% 
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attach lord Stanley, huſband to the counteb l 


DD 


tranſactions Richmond received ſecret alu 
from ſeveral noblemen, that he might rely on 
ſupport, whenever they ſhould find a proper 
portunity to declare againſt Richard; and nh 
theſe was the lord Stanley, who was 10 moet 
pected by the King, that he could not obtain NH 
to retire into the country, without leaving . 
at court as an hoſtage. As Richard Ene th 
earl of Richmond could be only formida em 
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_— make her his own conſort. This counties to oppoſe the enemy, he propoſed, on the 
de reſolved to firſt alartn, to march to the place expoſed to 


1] not be effected without the removal of his 
ent wife, and prevailing on the pope to grant a 
| F-penfation for an inceſtuous marriage. He there- 
7 began the execution of this ſtrange project, by 
hog large offers to the queen-dowager, and 
nfirming the ſame by a ſolemn oath, taken at an 
aſſembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal. Al- 

ed by theſe offers, the queen left the ſanctuary 
1 repaired to court with her five daughters, 
* they were graciouſly received. Having, as 
- imagined, accompliſhed the moſt arduous part 
pf his plan, Richard concerted means for the 

oval of his wife, who had borne him only one 
on. who died about this time; and ſhe herſelf, 
ing in a declining ſtate of health, ſoon followed 
m. He was now at liberty to wed his niece 
7-1beth ; but ſhe received his addreſſes with 
ror, and begged he would ever deſiſt from the 
ſiligreeable ſubject: however, he did not deſpair 
1 overcoming her antipathy, though he deferred 
is deſign, thinking it 1mpolitic to force her incli- 
ations, In the mean time all the exiles flocked 
o the earl of Richmond in Brittany, and ſolicited 


Wn to haſten his attempt for an invaſion, in order 


o prevent Richard's marriage with the princeſs 
lizabeth, which would prove fatal to all their 
jopes. The carl, ſenſible of the urgent neceſſity 
f this attempt, without delay eſcaped into France, 
reading the treachery of Peter Landais, the 
uke of Brittany's ſecretary, who had entered into 
negociation with Richard for betraying him, 
here Charles VIII. who after the death of his 
ber Lewis had ſucceeded to the throne, afforded 
m countenance and protection; and being, as 
ſual, deſirous of raiſing diſturbances in England, 
cretly encouraged the earl in collecting troops for 
js enterprize againſt that kingdom. The earl of 
Dxtord, who on his being ſuſpected by Richard 
ad been confined, now made his eſcape, and 
mng Henry, animated him to make the attempt 
With all poſſible expedition. They alſo informed 
Im, that the character and conduct of Richard 
4 brought upon him a general odium, and that 
could not poſſibly land more opportunely, than 

a time when the tyrant had made no prepara- 

ns for oppoſing his deſcent. 

Lucouraged by this intelligence, Henry haſtened 
departure; and embarking with his forces, 
pnuiting of about ſix thouſand men, at Harfleur, 


| the laſt day of July, he landed without op- 


poſition at Milford-Haven, in, Wales, 
” on the ſeventh of Auguſt. He had 
rected his courſe thither, in hopes that the Welch, 
l conſidered him as their countryman, and had 
cdy been prepoſſeſſed by the duke of Bucking- 
n in favour of his cauſe, would join his ſtandard, 
d enable him to make head againſt the uſurper. 
om Milford-Haven the earl proceeded to Haver- 
0 where he was received with great demon- 
wons of joy, and ſet out for Shrewſbury, in- 
ding to paſs the Severn. 
dither Sir William, 
uland men, under pretence of ſcrving Richard, 
they advanced to Litchfield, as if they in- 

| cd oppolition to the invader; but Sir William 
urn conference with Henry, whom he 
. y his brother's aſſiſtance, as ſoon as he 
123 any proſpect of ſafety to his ſon, 
* e tyrant ſtill detained as an hoſtage. 
| 2 knowing where his enemy would 
* allembled his forces, and fixed his poſt 
| ham, in the center of the kingdom; 
uch © received advice that the earl intended 
* London, determined to attack him in 
* and with this view encamped between 
; and Coventry. Having granted com- 
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long ' 
10 * empowering perſons in the different 


Stanley, and his 
had raiſed a body of five 


danger. Sir Walter Herbert, and Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, were entruſted with this authority in 
Wales; but the former made a feeble oppoſition 
to the earl of Richmond, and the latter imme- 
diately deſerted to him: Henry, on his ad- 
vancing, was joined by Sir Gilbert Talbot, with 
all the vaſſals of the family of Shrewſbury z by 
Sir Walter Hungerford, and Sir Thomas Bouchier, 
with their 12 and the perſons of diſtinction 
who appeared in his camp, afforded him a favour- 
able omen of future ſucceſs. The earl now drew 
near to Litchfield, from whence the lord Stanley 
retired at his approach; and took poſt at Ather- 
ſtone; and Henry, having preconcerted affairs 
with the two brothers, proceeded to Leiceſter, 
where he propoſed to hazard a deciſive engage- 
ment; but hearing that Richard had advanced 
from that town with the ſame deſign, he deter- 
mined to meet him in the mid-way. ont 

The two armies came in fight of each other at 
Boſworth, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, The 
king's army conſiſted of twelve thouſand men. 
Henry was at the head of ſix thouſand. The duke 
of Norfolk commanded the van-guard ; Richard 
took poſt in the center, with his crown on his 
head, either as a mark of diſtinction, or to remind 
his troops that he was fighting for a kingdom. 
The earl of Richmond likewiſe drew up his troops 
in two lines; the firſt commanded by the earl of 
Oxford, and the ſecond by himſelf in perſon. 
Stanley, who had quitted Atherſtone, took up his 
ſtation in a piece of ground fronting the ſpace 
between the two armies, with four thouſand men; 
while his brother, Sir William, with three thouſand, 
ſtood facing him. Richard had too much ſagacity 
not to diſcover their intentions by this poſition; 
but kept the ſecret from his own men, for fear of 
diſcouraging them: however, he ſent orders to 
lord Stanley to join his army immediately; to 
which he only anſwered, that he would come when 
it was convenient. This ambiguous reply ſo en- 
raged the king, that he would have ſtruck off the 
head of Stanley's ſon, had he not been diverted 
from his purpoſe by his eagerneſs to begin the 
battle, and the remonſtrances of his 1 who 
repreſented to him, that ſuch a cruel act could be 
attended with no advantage, and would certainl 
provoke the two Stanleys to join the enemy, whoſe 
intention at preſent might be to remain neuter, at 
leaſt till they ſhould perceive which ſide was moſt 
likely to prevail. The two leaders having ha- 
rangued their troops, the earl of Richmond made 
2 motion to the left, in order to avoid a moraſs 
that divided the two armies; by which movement 
he not only ſecured his right flank, but obtained 
the advantage of having the ſun in his back. The 
trumpets now ſounded a charge. The battle began 
with a general diſcharge of arrows, and the royal 
army advanced to cloſe combat. The lord Stanle 
perceiving that the duke of Norfolk extended his 


line in order to ſurround the enemy, did not give 


him time to execute his delign, by ſuddenly poſt- 
ing himſelf on the right of Richmond's line, in 
order to receive the front of the king's firſt line, 
This motion cauling the duke of Nortolk to halt 
to cloſe his files, which had been too much opened 
by the extenſion of the lines, occaſioned a few 
ſolemn pauſes. But ſoon after, both ſides ap- 
proaching nearer to an equality, the battle con- 
tinued with equal ardour. Richard, in order to 
encourage his troops by perſonal valour, galloped 
to the front of the firſt line: there obſerving his 
brave competitor, who had quitted his ſtation with 
the ſame deſign, he couched his lance, and clapping 
ſpurs to his horſe, ſought with great eagerneſs to 
engage with him, in Topes that either Henry's 
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death or his own, would decide the victory. He 
killed with his own hands Sir William Brandon, 
the earl's ſtandard-bearer, and diſmounted Sir John 
Cheyney. As Richard was thus endeavouring to 


make an > way ' on the life of his rival, Stanley 


fell upon the flank of Richard's line, driving the 
right wing back upon the center ; while the earl of 
Northumberland, who commanded a ſeparate body, 
ſtood wholly inactive. Norfolk, however, charged 
his numerous aſſailants with more fury than ever, 
and a dreadful carnage enſued. But the battle 
was no longer fought upon equal terms; the ro 

forces were intimidated by the deſertion of Stanley 
and his brother, while it inſpired Henry's army 
with unuſual courage. Senſible of his deſperate 
ſituation, the furious tyrant threw his eyes around 
the field; and diſcovering his rival at no great 
diſtance, he ſoon opened bimſeif a paſſage to the 
ſpot, where Henry coolly intrepid, fought in 
perſon. He called aloud to him to pay the forfeit 
of his treaſon, and rebellious invaſion of his king- 
dom. Henry declined not the combat; but the 


two champions for a crown were hardly engaged, 


when Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his 
troops, ſurrounded Richard, who after performing 
the moſt aſtoniſhing acts of valour, fell, covered 
with wounds, in the midſt of thoſe he had flain. 


In this battle about four thouſand of the king's 


army periſhed; among whom were the duke of 
Norfolk, lord Ferrers of Charltey, Sir Robert 
Brackenburg, Sir Robert Piercy, and Sir Richard 
Ratcliff; while the loſs on the ſide of the victors 


was about one hundred men, of whom Sir William 


Brandon was the moſt conſiderable. The earl of 
Northumberland ſurrendered himſelf a priſoner, 
and obtained a pardon ; the carl of Surry was ſent 
to the Tower, whence he was afterwards releaſed ; 
but Cateſby, the infamous tool of Richard, was 
beheaded the next day at Leiceſter. After the en- 
gagement, Richmond devoutly acknowledged the 
interpoling hand of Providence; then repairing to 
an eminence, he applauded the ſoldiers for their 


. gallant behaviour, and promiſed them ample re- 


wards for their ſervices. Richard's crown being 


found among the ſpoils of the field, was by lord 


FDanley placed upon the head of Henry, upon 
which the whole army ſaluted him as king. The 
tody of the tyrant was found among the dead, 
beſmeared with blood; and being thrown careleſsly 
on the back of a horſe, was thus carried to 


1.ciceſter, where, after having been expoſed two 


days, and treated with great indignity, it was 
buricd in the church of the Grey-Friars, in a private 
manner; but Henry, in reſpect to his former 
dignity, ordered a tomb to be placed over his 
ave. 
Thus was e e. delivered from an ambi- 


tious, cruel, unrelenting tyrant, after a reign of 


two years and two months, who was ſlain in 
the battle of Boſworth, which was fought the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt. He was the laſt of 


the Anjouvin race, ſurnamed Plantagenet, who had 


ſat on the Engliſh throne for the ſpace of three 
hundred and thirty years; and with his death cloſed 
the civil wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, after raging near thirty years, and in 
which above one hundred thouſand Engliſhmen 
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| leave every impartial reader to judge, wal 


palace of Kenſington. The fancy at to 
tation of painting upon glaſs, alludes to 


| cloudy, ſevere, and forbidding ; one of his ans 


had periſhed, with a great number of 9. 
the two houſes. 


Some years ago there me 


original painting of Richard III. in the ror 
p, in iy 
this King's reign, of Mr. Collingborn by 


man, who was executed for a rhime (fig 


wrote by him) | 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog. 


This king's device being a white boar, and 1; 
VII. a dragon: at the bottom is repreſet! 
dragon overcoming a boar: the dragon wy b 
enſign of Cadwallader, the laſt king of Brita 
ſaid to be the anceſtor of Henry VII. 

Richard was married to Anne, ſecond dayity 
of Richard Nevil, the great earl of Wargig. 
ſhe died, as ſome hiſtorians have ſuppoſed, 
or given her by her huſband. By this lg 

e had one ſon, whom he created prince of Wi 
and who died a little before his mother, þ 
had likewiſe two illegitimate children, John & 
Glouceſter, and Catherine, married to Willa, 
earl of Huntington. 


Character of Richard III. 
His ſtature was of the middle ſize; his ze 


was withered, and one ſhoulder higher than th 
other; whence he acquired the nick-name d 
Crook-back Richard. It muſt be owned, hel 
great perſonal courage; an uncommon degree i 
ſagacity; nor leſs of the moſt daring ambitin; 
and, where his own intereſt was not concerne 
he cauſed juſtice to be exactly adminiſtered. Ye 
he was much more deformed in the qualities 
his mind, than in the members of his body, beg 
deſtitute of every ſocial quality, every general 
ſentiment of humanity: no law of nature, no tt 
of conſanguinity, could reſtrain the violence d 
his boundleſs ambition, which ſeemed to eng 
his whole ſoul, and to ſtifle every emotion of ca 
ſcience, Some modern hiſtorians, from 2 dei 
of appearing ſingular, have laboured to val 
over the juſt characteriſtical diſplay of this ray 
They may talk of his jultice, piety, modem 
wiſe regulations, and ſalutary laws; but after ® 
moſt candid allowances, conſiſtent with bi 
juſtice, which could reaſonably be granted, 


any one of thoſe principles really influenced m 
action of his life, or, whether he ever prin 
a good deed, from the only motive inumme 
meritorious, the love of doing good. For 
honour of human nature, we do not wiſh Him 
to be a monſter; nor, for the honour of ie 
tiality, equally eſteemed, can we profiituen 
pencil of heaven-born truth. Let us ſtrip ve” 
of the obloquy thrown upon him by the 
zans of Henry VII. till it will be too che 
from this ſhort hiſtory of his reign, that Ie 
one of the moſt cruel, treacherous, aud 
thirſty tyrants, that ever diſgraced it H 

throne. f 
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un the Union of the houſes 7 York and Lancaſter; to the Union of the trowns of England and Scotland under 
| James J. | 


the XLITId. king of England, and fin of Great Britain: 
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B. acceſſion ; pretenſiont to the crown ; and coronation—His marriage with the pri nceſs Elizabeth— An inſurreftion : 


fmented b —— Lovel, Sir Humphry and Thomas Stafford — Too pretenders to the crown, Lambert Simnel, 
nd Perkin Marbeck, ſet up and ſupported by the Tork facton—A ſuccin&t account of theſe two adventurers — 
State of Europe An embaſſy from France—That kingdom invaded— The French purchaſe a peate—Sir William 
Stanley tried and executed—Inſurreftion of the Cormſhmen, who are defeated at Blackbeath— Execution of the 
duke of York, and of the earl of Warwick—Death of prince Arthur— Fang of Caſtile arrives in Ingland. In- 
trigues of the earl of Suffolk — Death and character of Ning Henry VII. 


EN RV, having given orders || an epidemical diſtemper broke out in London: 

D. 1485. concerning the diſpoſal and J This dreadful diſeaſe, which ſwept away many 
arch of his army, ſet out for London, which || thouſands, was, from the ſymptoms attending it, 
entered on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, || called the Sweating Sickneſs, and is thought to be 
midſt the joyful acclamations of the people, who || the firſt time it ever appeared in the world. The 
nafidered him as the auſpicious victor over a cruel patient commonly died, or recovered in twenty- 
want, whoſe union with the fair Elizabeth would || four hours; but after it had for a few weeks exerted 
ta final period to all animoſity between the two || its fury, it began to abate, either from the alteration 
ſes, which had ſo long manured the kingdom || of the air, or from a proper antidote havirig been 


_—. 


With the blood of its inhabitants. The root of || diſcovered. The confulion this malignant fever 


enry's family was John of Ghent, earl of Lan- occaſioned delayed the ceremony; and Henry em- 
ſter, fourth ſun to Edward III. That prince was || ployed the interval in rewarding the ſervices of his 
rice married; firſt, to Blanche of Lancaſter, by faithful adherents. John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
hom he had two daughters; Philippa, married to || was made conſtable of the Tower; Jaſper, earl of 
on, king of Portugal; and Elizabeth, eſpouſed || Pembroke, uncle to the king, alſo his tutor an 
John Holland, duke of Exeter; and a ſon, who guardian, was created duke of Bedford; the lord 
erwards aſcended the throne by the name of Stanley, early of Derby, and Sir Edward Courtenay, 
eary IV. and whoſe male deſcendants became ex- || earl of Devonſhire. The alarming diſtemper hav- 
act in the perſon of Henry VI. ſecondly, to || ing entirely ceaſed, the crown was placed on 
inſtance, princeſs of Caſtile and Leon, who bore Henry's head by cardinal Bouchier, archbiſhop of 
m one daughter, married to the king of Caſtile; || Canterbury; and to augment the ſplendor: of this 
d thirdly, to Catharine, widow of Sir Otter || ceremony, he inſtituted a body guard, conſiſting of 
inford. This lady had for ſome years before || fifty archers, called yeomen, under the command 
marriage lived with John of Ghent as his || of a captain, to be always in attendance on his 
Ilreſs, and during that interval bore him four perſon. But leſt the people ſhould conſtrue this a 
Ildren; John Beaufort, duke of Somerſet ; Henry || mark of jealonſy, which ſeemed to intimate a diffi- 
aufort, cardinal of Wincheſter ; Thomas Beau- || dence of his ſubjects, he declared the inſtitution 
ſt, duke of Exeter; and Joan Beaufort, counteſs || perpetual. | 
Weſtmorland, Theſe children were afterward Eight days after the coronation, the parliament 
ftmated by the ſame parliament, which excluded met on the ſeventh of November at Weltminſter, 
n from the throne. John Beaufort left a ſon || and the king found no difficulty in obtaining an 
& by his own name, who enjoyed his title of |] act of ſettlement agreeable to himſelf. Yet he 
ke of Somerſet. The latter had only one {|| ſeemed to have entertained ſome doubt, on what 
bghter, named Margaret, who married Edmund || claim it was beſt for him to found his pretenſions. 
or, duke of Richmond, whoſe eldeſt ſon was [| In his firſt ſpeech, he mentioned his juſt title by 
ary VII. This prince was the ſole repreſenta- || hereditary right; but leſt that ſhould be inſufh- 
© of the houſe of Lancaſter ; and by his mar- || cient, he added his claim by the judgment of 
e with the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter I God, who had enabled him to triumph over his 
Edward IV. he united in his poſterity the titles || enemies ; but as this might look like aſſuming a 
the two rival families. He had early imbibed J right by conqueſt, he enſured to the people the 
Mipathy to the Yorkiſts, which neither expe- enjoyment of their former properties and poſſeſ- 
ice nor time were ever able to efface; and his || ſions. The parliament having enacted, ** that the 
duly induced him to commit to the Tower the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 
of Warwick, then only ten years of age. || abide, in him, and the heirs of his body,” th 
n urived at London, he proceeded directly to || next reverſed the ſentence of attainder that had 


— — 


als, in which church he offered up the || been denounced againſt Henry and his adherents, 


dard he had taken, and after divine ſervice, and paſſed the ſame againſt the late king, under” 
red to his lodgings at the biſhop's palace; || the name of Richard, and his principal partizans, 
© 10 a few days, he aſſembled a council of all || Theſe confiſcations produced ſuch large ſums; as 
nodility and gentry then in London, and I] to obviate the neceſſity of any application to this 
2 J Tenewed the oath he had formerly taken, I parliament for granting a ſubſidy. Henry was not 
— the princeſs Elizabeth. His coronation || perfectly ſatisfied with the ſanction of his title by 
100 fred for the thirtieth of October. In the II parliament ; for in the following year he applied 
", While neceſſary preparations were making, [| to papal authority for a confirmation of it; and as 
| 1 
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the court of Rome readily laid hold of every 
opportunity of extending its influence, Innocent 
VIII. made no ſcruple of granting a bull, in which 
all Henry's titles by ſucceſſion, marriage, conqueſt, 


and the choice of parliament, are enumerated : 


- excommunication was pronounced alſo againſt all 


who ſhould oppoſe his preſent poſſeſſion, or his 
heirs in their future ſucceſſion to the crown. 
Having thus gratified his ambition. and avarice, 
the king publiſhed a free pardon to all thoſe who 
had taken up arms, on condition of their ſub- 
mitting to his government within a limited time; 
in conſequence of which great numbers quitted 


their ſanctuaries, and took the oaths of allegiance. 


This act of clemency tended greatly to quiet the 


minds of the people, and to introduce peace and | 
harmony among all ranks and orders of men. 


the prorogation of parliament, john Morton and 
Richard Fox were admitted members of the privy- 
council; the former of whom ſucceeded cardinal 
Bouchier in the ſee of Canterbury ; the latter was 
made keeper of the privy-ſeal; and theſe prelates, 
in conjunction with Uſewick, the king's chaplain, 
maintained a very powerful influence at the helm of 
ſtate. He likewiſe beſtowed favours and honours 
on ſome of his particular friends. Edward Stafford, 
the duke of Buckingham's eldeſt ſon, was reſtored 
both to the honours of his family, and to his 
fortune. This proceeded from Henry's gratitude 
to the memory of 1 * 605 who had firſt 
formed the plan of his advancement, and had 
made way for that great event by his own ruin, 
Chandos of Brittany was made earl of Bath ; Sir 
Robert Willoughby, lord Broke; and Sir Giles 
Daubeny, lord Daubeny. | 
A. D. 1486. Henry now found it neceſſary to 

+ 3 1492+ fulkl his promiſe, by marrying the 
princeſs Elizabeth. His nuptials were celebrated 


at London with ſuch demonſtration of joy as diſ- 


timent of conjugal affection. 


guſted him, who conſidered thoſe expreſſions of po- 
pular ſatisfaction as ſo many marks vf affection to 
the houſe of Vork. The ſuſpicions which aroſe on 
this occalion, made him conceive the utmoſt aver- 
ſion to the queen, and diſturbed his tranquillity 
during his whole reign. His conſort, though vir- 
tuous, amiable, and perfectly obſequious, was con- 
ſtantly treated by him with the utmoſt coldneſs, and 
{cldom met with a proper return of tenderneſs, or 
even of complaiſance; the malignant ideas of fac- 
tion, in his tullen mind, prevailing over every ſen- 
Indeed, he always 
diſcovere| \a ſupercilious diſpoſition towards the 
friends of the houſe of York, many of whom felt 
the dire effects of his invincible antipathy. After 
the ceremony of his nuptials, the King made a pro- 
grels into the northern counties, where Richard had 


many firm adherents, in order to remove their | 


prejudices by his preſence and converſation. He 
paſled his Eaſter at Lincoln; and during his reſi- 
dence in that place, information was ſent him, that 
viſcount Lovel, with Sir Humphry Stafford, and 
his brother Thomas, had privately left their ſanc- 
tuary at Colchefter ; but regardleſs of this intelli- 


gence, he proceeded to York, at which place he was | 


informed, that the Staffords were approaching to 
inveſt the city of Worceſter, and that Lovel, at the 
head of three or four thouſand men, was advancing 
to ſurprize him in Vork. This information 


alarmed, but did not intimidate Henry, who hav- 


8 
” P 


ing iſſued orders for levying troops in the county 


of York, ſuch was the fuccets of his officers, that in 
a ſhort time they raiſed a body of three thouſand 
men, the command of whom was conferred on the 
duke of Bedford. This nobleman was expreſsly 
commanded, not to approach too near the enemy; 
but to try every lenient method, in order to diſ- 
2 them; particularly, to publiſh a pardon in the 

ng's name, to 

. : ; = 


On | 


1 


— 


all who ſhould lay down their | 


— _ 


— 


— 


arms and ſubmit: This expedient ſuccee 
Henryts wiſhy having had a greater effect cn. 
commander, than on his — for 13 
through, fear, of: being deſerted, by bis top Ln 
tired alone into Lancaſhire, where he hy os 
concealed; and then croſſing the ſea, repaired; * 
court of the ducheſs of Burgundy. The — 
fords, when informed of this miſcarriage, Ar 
ſiege of Worceſter, and took ſanctuary in the 
of Colnhatn ;- butfit appearing that the privile 
that place did not extend to treaſonable a 
they were taken thence by force. Hum ny 
ſoon after executed at Tyburn, but the x. 
brother obtained a pardon, in conſideration (x by 
youth, and his plea of having been miſled by ky 
brother. The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion 
followed by the birth of a prince, who was wn 
Arthur, in memory of the renowned Britiſh 
from whom the king affected to derive his or 
The nation cheriſhed ſome hopes, that this event 
would kindle the king's lukewarm affections ing; 
ag of conjugal love; but when they perceing 
e was inflexibly obdurate; that he delayed th 
coronation of his queen; diſcovered an invetergte 
hatred on all occaſions to the houſe of York; ul 
that his temper was moroſe and reſerved, they he 
gan to.conceive an averſion to him, His eneniy 
now took occaſion to infinuate that they had nay 
a bad exchange; they even hinted the king's inta. 
tion of murdering the earl of Warwick, ſon to te 
duke of Clarence, whom he had committed tot 
Tower; and a report was propagated among the 
people, that Edward, duke of York, — 
to Edward IV. had eluded his uncle's cruelty, . 
making his eſcape from the Tower. The univeri 
Joy expreſſed by the people at this report, induce 
Richard Simon, a prieſt of Oxford, to diſh 
Henry's government, by raiſing a pretender to l 
crown; for which purpoſe he made choice of api 
of his, one Lambert Simnel, the illegitimate {od 
a mechanic, a youth endowed with extraordiuy 
abilities and perſonal accompliſhments. The & 
ditious prieſt had firſt inſtructed his pupil to - 
ſonate the duke of York ; but another report pe 
vailing about that time, that the earl of Warnd 
had found means to eſcape from the Io, 
and obſerving that this report was alfo attend 


| with equal ſatisfaction, he changed his plan, ad 


made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prin 
Though nature had formed him for the pat 
was to act, yet he was thought to be better infornd 
of ſuch circumſtances as related to the royal fan 
and particularly of the earl of Warwick's ae 
tures, than he could have learned from dium 
whence it was conjectured, that the plan of tis 
conſpiracy was laid by perſons of a higher 

and that he had received proper inſtructions m 
the partizans of the houſe of York. It was dd 
ſuſpeted, that the queen dowager, dilconte® 


with the king, and offended at the ſtate of wü 


inſignificance to which ſhe was reduced, fav 
this ridiculous enterprize. Henry himſelf ſeems" 
have been of this opinion; for he ſoon ater d 
the queen dowager to be cloſely confined i 
monaſtery of Bermondeſey, and ſeized all be 
and revenues; nor did ſhe ever regain her Ib 
but ended her life in poverty, ſolitude, and 2 
ment. When Simon thought his pupil * 
the part he was to act, he ſent him to, 
where the deception was not ſo likely to be * 
vered, and where the houſe of York had 2" * 
of friends among the people, Clarence base 
their governor, Simnel on his arrival in p 
addreffed himſelf to the earl of Kildare. vel 
dulous nobleman received him as a true % 
genet. The populace followed Hs example. g 
nel was received with acclamations of Jeff 
crowned in Dublin, with' a diadem taken i 
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--oin, under the title of Edward VI. 
atue of * "hls. revolt in its infancy, Henry | 
, 3 to be taken from the Tower, and 
* deſſion through the principal ſtreets of 
40 5 his expedient had its proper effect in 
. but in Ireland it was thought a ſtate 
915 and the king was reproached with having ex- 
lidited a counterfeit Warwick. ; 1 

In the mean time John, earl of — _ 0 =_ 
je la Pole, openly eſ ouſed Simnel's cauſe. £ is 
obleman, who poſſeſſed capacity and courage, whom 
lis uncle Richard had declared preſumptive heir ” 
e crown, openly eſpouſed his cauſe, and embarkec 
or Flanders, in order to concert with his aunt Mar- 
aret, ducheſs dowager of Burgundy, proper mea- 
F res to enſure the ſucceſs of this enterprize. That 
rinceſs by her virtuous conduct had acquired great 
uthority among the Flemings, and lived with much 
honity upon the ample dowry ſhe inherited from 
er late huſband, Charles the bold. Incenſed at 
enry's behaviour to her neice, and the inveteracy 
e had diſcovered to the partizans of the houfe of 
ork, ſhe readily engaged in the ſcheme of ſup- 
Worting Simnel, and after conſulting with Lincoln 
nd Lovel, hired a body of o thouſand German 
eterans, commanded by Martin Schwart, and ſent 
dem to join Simnel in Ireland. ; 

Elated with this unexpected rein- 

| D. 1487. forcement, the Iriſh determined to fix 
ee ſeat of war in England, where they flattered 
Whemſelves with being joined by all who favoured 
he houſe of York. Henry, informed of their in- 
ntions, was employed in making preparations, to 
efend his throne againſt the impending ſtorm; and 
aving levied troops in different parts of the king- 
om, he put them under the command of the duke 
f Bedford, and the earl of Oxford, The marquis of 
WD orſet he confined in the Tower, from a ſuſpicion 
What he would reſent the injuries ſuffered” by the 
een dowager, his mother, and to pleaſe the peo- 
le, by an appearance of devotion, he made a pil- 
image to the ſhrine of our lady Walſingham, who 
as famous for working miracles. The inſurgents 
Wo landed near Foudrey, in Lancaſhire, directing 
teir march towards York; but finding themſelves 
appointed in the hopes they had formed, of being 
ined by multitndes of the Engliſh, it was deter- 
ined to give Henry battle the firſt opportunity. 
ith this view, the earl of Lincoln marched to- 
ads Newark, and encamped with his army, which 
Wn fiſted of only eight thouſand men, on a riſing 
ound, at Stoke, a village near Newark. In the 
en time Henry with twelve thouſand men had 
abed Nottingham, with the reſolution of en- 
ging the rebels without delay. Shrewſbury ſuſ- 
ung Lincoln's deſign upon Newark, poſted 
Veet between the enemy and that town. The 
xt day, being the ſixth of June, Henry drew up 
p My in order of battle, upon the plain, which 
ng very narrow, he could not extend his front, 
was therefore obliged to form his troops into 
ee lines, The inſurgents marched down in good 
zer, and attacked the royaliſts with great intre- 
pity, hoping that ſhould they be able to break 
king's firlt line, it would fall back on the other 
o, whereby his whole army would be thrown 
P confuſion. The battle was begun with great 
and maintained for three hours with equal 
* on both ſides. The Iriſh deſtitute of de- 
4. armour, were terribly == by the arrows 
Ar aſſailants; but the Engliſh troops under the 
0 Lincoln, and the Germans under Schwart, 
le ſo noble a reſiſtance, that the greater part of 
** vanguard was cut to pieces. In this deſ- 
P contett, Martin Schwart was flain. The earls 
ncoln and Kildare met with the ſame fate; 
r t length, after a bloody conflict, their army 
rely routed, with the loſs of four thouſand 


0. 25. | 


men, who fell in the field of battle. Simnel, and 


| his tutor Simon, were taken priſoners ; the latter 


being a prieſt was committed to cloſe confinement, 
and never heard of after; but the former, as too 
contemptible to excite any apprehenſions of danger 
in Henry, was made a ſcullion in his kitchen, from 
whence he was afterwards promoted to the place of 
falconer. The lord Lovel was no more heard of 
but Sir Thomas Broughton eſcaped to his own 
eſtate, where he lived and died in obſcurity. 
Henry, immediately after the battle, marched to 
Lincoln, and from thence to York, puniſhing in his 
progreſs with rigour all thoſe who had encouraged 
the rebels, To obviate any popular complaints 
that —_ ariſe from this ſevere treatment, the 
king reſolved to gratify his people in a matter 
which for ſome time they had paſlionately deſired. 
Though near two years had elapſed ſince the queen's 
marriage, ſhe had not yet been crowned. Henry 
now cauſed the ceremony of her coronation to be 
performed on the twenty-fifth of November, with 
the uſual formalities; and upon this occaſion, re- 
ſtored to liberty the marquis of Dorſet, who had 
been able to clear himſelt of all ſuſpicions enter- 
tained againſt him, ——_ 

All domeſtic diſturbances having at , . 1489 
this period ceaſed, Henry turned his“ 1485 
thoughts to the affairs of Europe; which renders it 


neceſſary to explain the ſtate of the nei waa ; | 


kingdoms, in order to give a juſt idea of his tran 
actions with his foreign neighbours. The throne 
of Scotland was at this time filled by James II. 
who had a narrow genius, with little induitry; and 
though it was neceſſary for him to commit the reins 
of government to his miniſters, he was never able in 
the choice of them to pleaſe either himſelf-or his 
people. Henry knowing if he attempted to con- 
quer that kingdom, he ſhould never be able to re- 
tain the Scots in obedience without a regular mili- 
tary force, which was then unknown in England, 
choſe rather to renew a treaty with Scotland, and to 
this end ſent an embaſly to James. But as the Scots 
never deſired a durable peace, they would only 
agree to a ſeven years truce, which was concluded, 
Spain was now become formidable by the union of 
Caſtile and Arragon, in the perſons of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella. They had undertaken the conqueſt of Gre- 
nada from the Moors, and nearly brought it to a con- 
cluſion; and the king being no — awed by do- 
meſtic enemies, began to enter into al 

of Europe, and to be diſtinguiſhed in every war and 
pts. prraagy France had greatly increaſed in power 
and extent, having united to the crown Normandy, 
Dauphiny, Champaigne, Anjou, Burgundy, Pro- 
vence, and Guienne, The nobles of Brittany had 
revolted againſt their late duke, Francis II. on ac- 
count of his being governed by a favourite of very 
mean extraction, who oppreſſed the people; and the 
king of France conſidered this rebellion as a 


favourable incident for annexing that duchy to his 


crown, eſpecially as he was invited by the ſtates, to 
aſſiſt them againſt the intrigues of the duke of Or- 
leans; who Kg diſguſted with the lady of Beau- 


Jeu, ſiſter of Charles VIII. had retired into Brits - 


tany, and greatly inflamed the diſcontented nos 
bility, Charles therefore ſent an army into that 
duchy, under pretence of delivering the nobles 
from oppreſſion, but in reality to reduce that pro- 
vince, It was the intereſt of Charles to perſuade 
the king of England, that no hoſtile deſigns were 
entertained againſt Brittany, and ambaſſadors were 
ſent to England for that purpoſe; yet the Engliſh 
monarch clearly penetrated into the views of 
France; but either thinking that the attempt would 


prove abortive, or unwilling to incur the expences 


of a foreign war, he contented himſelf with ob- 
ſerving a neutrality: The French met with very 
little oppoſition in their progreſs, and the nobles 

3% | began 


the tranſactions 
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began to be alarmed for their ſafety. They were 


now convinced, that inſtead of aſſiſting them againſt | 


the ambitious deſigns: of the duke of Orleans, the 
very power they had called in for the preſervation 
of their liberty, was labouring to render them ſlaves. 
They therefore retired from the French forces, col- 
lected an army of ſixty thouſand men, and obliged 
the French to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz, Fluſhed 
with this ſucceſs, they raſhly engaged the French 
army at St. Aubin, and were totally defeated. 
The duke of Orleans himſelf fell into the hands of 
the victors, and the whole force of Brittany was 
diſſipated. Soon after this misfortune, Francis 
paid the debt of nature, and his death expoſed his 
dominions to a total revolution. The duke left an 
only daughter to ſucceed him; and it ſeemed evi- 
dent the marriage of that princeſs would decide the 
fate of Brittany. But ſhe was in no condition to 
oppoſe the arms of France; for notwithſtanding the 
duke of Orleans was now a priſoner, and conſe- 
quently the pretence for invading Brittany no 
longer exiſted, the invaders continued their 
operations with the ſame avidity, Henry now 
thought proper to act as auxiliary to the princeſs 
Anne; but ſent over only ſix thouſand men; a force 
incapable of effecting any thing deciſive againſt the 
numerous armies of France. They acted entirely 
tipon the defenſive; and inſtead of relieving, 
plunged the duchy into ſtill greater diſtreſs. 
48 Yet that diſtreſs was not productive 
1 49 * of unanimity among the Britons. 
The object of diſſention was the marriage of their 
ducheſs. At laſt the party of Maximilian pre- 
vailed; and the marriage of the ducheſs with that 
prince was celebrated by proxy, and Anne imme- 
diately aſſumed the title of queen of the Romans. 
But Maximilian was in no condition to give aſſiſ- 
tance to his diſtrefled conſort ; he was deſtitute both 
of troops and money, and embarraſſed by continual 
revolts of the Flemings. The court of France be- 
an now to perceive their error. It was found that: 
t would be very diflicult, perhaps impoſſible, to re- 
duce the duchy of Brittany by arms, and that ne- 
gociation only could annex it firmly to the French 
crown. Charles, the young king of France, had 
formerly been aftanced to the daughter of Maxi- 
milian; and that princeſs, though too young to con- 
ſummate her marriage, had been ſent to the court 
of France to be educated, and now actually bore 
the title of queen. But notwithſtanding theſe en- 
gagements, it was perceived that it would be more 
advantageous for Charles to marry the ducheſs of 
Brittany, by which that rich province would be for 
ever annexed to the crown of France, The whole 
art of perſuaſion was therefore employed by the 
court of rance, to convince thè Britons, that they 
could never enjoy a happy tranquillity, but by being 
united to the | At monarchy. The Britons were 
influenced by their ſuggeſtions; but the young 
ducheſs herſelf had imbibed the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
againſt Charles, whom ſhe conſidered as the author 
of all the misfortunes of her family: yet notwith- 
ſtanding her repugnance, ſhe conſented to ſacrifice 
hoth her engagements and prejudices, to the in- 
A. D. 1401. {reſt of the people; and her marriage 
% 3+ 1497» was celebrated at Langey in Tourane. 
The princeſs was then conducted to St. Dennis, 
where ſhe was crowned, and thence made a public 
entry into Paris, The daughter of Maximilian was 
fent back to her father and the duchy of Brittany 
annexed to the crown of France; an acquiſition of 
the utmoſt importance to that kingdom. Maxi- 
milian tranſported with rage, threatened the moſt 
dreadful vengeance againſt Charles. Henry had 
alſo reaſon to reproach himſelf for his inaction: he 
ought to have ſupported the Britons with a force pro- 


portional to the importance of the union of Brittany 


: 


r 


1 glorious catalogue: that a king of France had ber 


* 


united to the crown; the nation had many able 


conſiderations, were inflamed with a deſire of con- 


now animated the Engli 


with France, His chagrin ſtimulated him the more 
* 1 | N . 


1 — 


diſcharge the debt contracted by his wwe 


to revenge, as he piqued himſelf upon * N Jefen 


his policy. A war with France was always undi 
ing and agreeable to the Engliſh, and How Iſo p 
mediately ſummoned a parliament to ob yard. 
plies. In this ſpeech, which he pronounced jy End e 
ſelf, after mentioning the affairs of Brittan 1 Jacon 
told them, that Chai les, elated with his lucceſ k fl 
even ſhewn a contempt of England, and Ning he m 
pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſtipulated _—_ 
IU 


Edward IV, That ſo warlike a nation 2 
Engliſh ought to reſent this indignity: that for l 
mb he was reſolved to lay claim to the coy; of 
rance itſelf; and by force of arms to maintain þ 
juſt a title, tranſmitted to him by his anceſton: 
that Creſſy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, were ſufficiey 
to ſhew their ſuperiority over the enemy, and thy 
he did not deſpair of adding new name to le 


priſoner in London, and a king of England crown 
at Paris t events that ſhould: animate them to emu. 
late the glory of their forefathers: that the domcGi 
diſſentions of this kingdom had been the ſole cut 
of its loſing foreign dominions, and its preſent in 
ternal union would be the effectual means of n. 
covering them: that if they had ſuch honour, ang 
ſuch an acquiſition in view, brave men ought notti 
repine at advancing a little treaſure; and he hoped 
by an invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom, to increde 
rather than diminiſh the wealth of the naten. 
Theſe were oſtentatious boaſtings; but people d 
penetration, from Henry's known pcrlonal cy 
racter, and the ſtate of political affairs, concluded 
that he did not intend to carry on the war with yi 
gour, France was not in the ſame ſituation, g 
when former kings of England made ſucceſsful in 
roads into that country. The great fiefs ver 


captains and veteran ſoldiers, and ſeemed rather in 
a. condition to threaten her neighbours, than to 
afford them hopes of acquiring any conliderablead- 
vantages againſt them, Maximilian wanted tht 
revenue and military power neceſſary to ſupport li 
pompous title; and Ferdinand, while he made 1 
ſhew of war, was actually negociating for peice. 
England herſelf was not free from domeſtic dilcat 
tents; and in Scotland James III. Henry's-friend 
and ally, having been murdered by his rebellon 
ſubjects, was ſucceeded by James IV. who wasd 
voted to the intereſt of France. But the Englil 
parliament, inſtead of being influenced by tixi 
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queſt, and of enriching themſelves with ſpoils: di 
therefore granted the king two fiftcenths; and th 
better to enable the nobility to attend him in thi 
expedition, paſſed an act, by which they were 
powered to ſell their eſtates, without paying 4 
fines for alienation. _ 
The love of military glory having 4. PD. 119: 
, they pre- | 
pared with the greateſt alacrity fo follow det 
prince; and many of the nobility ſold their eſtatt 
that they might appear in the field with the gu? 
ſplendor, or borrowed large ſums, that they ug 


head their followers in a manner becoming! inter 
rank. Having obtained ſupplies, and lexi dent. 
army conſiſting of twenty- five thouſand foob 8 der n 
ſixteen thouſand horſe, Henry embark, iy r wit] 
| landed at Calais on the ſixth of October. * fed to 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon being conſidered as an 1 | aved 
tion, that this campaign would ſoon be — eren 
the king obſerved, It is of little conlequen Ao t 
what ſeaſon the invaſion is begun, as one * 7 la 
will not be ſufficient for the reduction of 1 be 
and yet perhaps, at that very time, he hae 1 C — 
negociation for peace: for before the erg On 
the year a peace was concluded; by — — 70 a 


which it was agreed, that the king of Fi 
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3 A new pretender was raiſed up on 
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re dangerous than Simnel, whom ſhe re- 
— 10 be 1 Richard Plantagenet, 
luke of York, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. ſuppoſed 
have eſcaped from the Tower, after the death of 
« elder brother. This impoſtor was a youth of 
hoaging addreſs, and is ſaid to have been the fon 
ne Warbeck a Jew, of Tournay, who had been 
ooverted-to Chriſtianity, and whoſe buſineſs hav- 
called him to London in the reign of Edward 
his wife was there delivered of a ſon. He was 
led Perkin, or Peter; and Edward, who was 
ſpefted of having criminal converſation with 
Varbeck's wife, was his godfather. The comelineſs 
fhis mein, and the verſality of his genius, rendered 
im extremely well adapted to the part he was to 
Wt. After having reſided ſome years in England, 
was conveyed to Flanders, where he frequented 
company of the Engliſh to retain his native 
ngue; and, as he grew up, exhibited ſuch mental 
d perſonal accompliſhments, as attracted the no- 


ppoſe him on the Engliſh as a better claimant to 
e crown than Henry. With this view ſhe gave 
im private inſtructions, till he was perfectly ac- 
unted with the character he was to aſſume. He 
Was fully tutored in the particulars relative to the 
ke of York, whom he was to perſonate, together 
ith the moſt minute tranſactions of Edward's 
urt, which a child of eleven years old might be 
ppoſed to underſtand, and remember. He like- 
iſe received a circumſtantial detail of all the oc- 
ſrences during his ſuppoſed reſidence in the 
actuary, the manner of his brother's death, and his 
n eſcape, When he was perfectly verſed in 
tele preparatory lectures, the ducheſs reſolved he 
ould avow his right to the crown of England; 
tin the mean time, to diſguiſe her deſign, ſhe 
thim to Portugal with lady Brompton, where he 
Mmtnued until Henry declared war againſt France; 
en the directed him to embark for Ireland, and 
ike his appearance in that country, which was 
mly attached to the houſe of York. Purſuant to 
r inſtructions, he landed at Cork, and perſonated 
chard Plantagenet, ſecond ſon to Edward IV. 
ing immediately joined by a ſtrong party, he 
ote to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, ex- 
ring them to vindicate his claim, and ſtrengthen 
$ intereſt by the addition of their vaſſals and de- 
ndents, Charles VIII. imagined that this pre- 
nder might be of advantage to him during his 
r with Henry, and Perkin was accordingly in- 

ted to the court of France. He was honourably 
d Paris, acknowledged agreeable to his 
ctenſſons, and accommodated ſuitable to the dig- 
of the character he ſuſtained, till the concluſion 
Me late peace, when Henry, without effect, ap- 
Kd to Charles for the ſurrender of this impoſtor. 
© French king, though he refuſed to violate the 
C of hoſpitality, promiſed he ſhould have no ſuc- 
Tt. and diſmifled him from his court. 

us deprived of all hopes from that quarter, he 


D. 1493: the continent by the ducheſs of Bur- 


e of the ducheſs of Burgundy, who reſolved to. 


w 
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retired to Flanders, and artfully addreſſed himſelf 
as a ſtranger to the ducheſs dowager. Margaret 
affected to doubt of the reality of his claim, and 
examined him in public touching that point, when 
he replied ſo pertinently, and deported himſelf with 
ſuch dignity, that ſhe and all the audience ſeemed 
convinced of his veracity. The ducheſs upon this 
acknowledged his relationſhip, diſtinguiſhed him 
by the title of the white role of En — appointed 
him a guard de corps, and ſhewed him every mark 
of honour due to the heir of a crowned head. When 
theſe tranſactions were divulged in England, the 
people ſeemed diſpoſed to favour the plot, partly 
through averſion to the king; and from an aſſu- 
rance, that this pretender was identically what 
he aſſumed, Sir William Stanley, chamberlain of 
the houſhold, the lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mont- 
ford, with ſome others, entered into a confederacy; 
to promote the claim of this youth, and ſent over 
emiſſaries to learn the particulars of the tranſactions 
at the Burgundian court. They had ſeveral inter- 
views with the ducheſs and Perkin; after which they 
wrote to their employers, aſſuring them of their full 
conviction of the veracity of his aſſertions. Henry 
ſaw his danger, and that the utmoſt prudence was 
neceſſary to divert the force of the impending 
ſtorm. Could the king have aſcertained the death 
of the real duke of York, the conſpiracy muſt have 
fallen immediately to the ground ; but of the five 
perſons who had been employed in the baſe aſſaſſi- 
nation, two only remained alive; ſo that their teſli- 
mony, though they agreed in the ſame ſtory, was 
not thought ſufficient to put the fact beyond all 


| doubt and controverſy, However, he found a clue, 


by means of his ſpies, which guided him through 
the labyrinth of this myſtery. He diſcovered the 
pedigree and adventures of Perkin, and traced the 
whole conſpiracy from its firſt formation. The 
ſtory was immediately publiſhed for the ſatisfaction 
of the nation, He even gained over Clifford, one 


| of the chief perſons in the court of the pretended 


prince to diſcover the ſecrets or his party, Henry 
had no ſooner procured neceſſary intelligence, to- 
ether with the names of the principal conſpirators 
in England, than they were arreſted; John Ratcliffe, 
lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Montford, Sir Thomas 
Thwaites, William Daubeny, Robert Ratcliffe, 
Thomas Creſſenor, and Thomas Aſhwood, whom 
he cauſed to be apprehended at the ſame time, were 
convicted of holding treaſonable correſpondence 
with Perkin, and condemned to ſuffer death as 
traitors. The lord Fitzwalter was conveyed to 
Calais, where he might have obtained his pardon, 
had not his impatience of confinement prompted 
him to attempt his eſcape ; and, on diſcovery, he 
ſuffered the rigour of the law, but the reſt obtained 
a free 2 . 8 
Having thus ſuppreſſed the con- 
ſpiracy in England, Henry turned his A. D. 1494. 
attention to the concerns of Ireland, where he was 
informed the pretender had many powerful friends. 
He appointed his ſecond ſon, Henry, an infant of 
two years of age, viceroy of that kingdom, and Sir 
Edward Poynings, his deputy, with a very extenſive 
power over the civil, as well as military admini- 
ſtration. 5 
At his arrival in Ireland, he made diligent en- 


| quiry about thoſe whoſe loyalty was in the leaſt ſuſ- 


pe@ed, and in a particular manner attacked the 
earls of Deſmond and Kildare, who had carried on 
an epiſtolary correſpondence with the pretender. 
The firſt ſtood on the defenſive, and eluded the 
power of the deputy, but the latter was ſent pri- 
ſoner to-England, whence he was ſoon diſmiſſed to 
his own country, with marks of eſteem. Henry 
wiſely preferring at ſuch a time, acts of clemency 
and indulgence, to thoſe of rigour and ſeverity. 


He then ſent a meſſenger to Ireland, with a formal 
| N amneſty 


the rebels in that kingdom; hoping by that means J ances, and then ſecure his perſon ; but 
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amneſty in favour of the earl of Deſmond, and all || allure the pretender on ſhore, by . 
f us af. 


to quench the embers of rebellion; in a country ſuaded by his ſecretary f why 4s df, t 
where the houſe of York had ſo many zealous ad- on — and che En 2 8 Vial — 
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yndon, 
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herents. During his reſidence in Ireland, he con- I their deſign, put to 

8 . 7 7 th { 1 
vened a parhameut which is famous on record for ſhore, — an hundred — tops . 
the acts it paſſed in favour of England. But the J priſoners to London, and afterwards er 
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ere carr 


revalence of Henry's darling paſſion, ſubdued that I gibbets along the coaſt, b ads execute q hich 
honour, which his clemency had acquired; though J Perkin, * the face o Mo 2 I lber 
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— 9 yew _ e than any prince II Flanders. 
at had ever ſat on the throne of England, his re- Henry ſoon ecei I 
dundance ſerved but to ſtimulate © > pan Bon de- tender bad Ir — 2 | > * 
fires. To gratify his inordinate avarice, he had re- |} pectations from the friends of the houſe 41 7 
courſe to the penal laws. The firſt perſon of emi- || whom he had heretofore been greatly carefl 1 
nence who was aggrieved in this manner, was Sir by this time the king had taken 8 es A 
William Capel, alderman of London, . who was con- ventive of commotions in that kin 5 181 
demned in the ſum of two thouſand ſeven hundred I his deſigns were entirely fruſtrated Beingd = 
pounds, ſixteen hundred of which he paid by way therefore of all hopes of ſucceſs in . 
of compoſition but his moſt flagrant act of extor- I paired to Edinburgh, and demanded - w . 
tion and ingratitude, was his proſecution of the JJ James, in quality of duke of York. H — 
lord chamberlain Stanley, to whom he in a great || cordingly admitted, and by his {kill — 100 0 
meaſure owed his crown and dignity. Sir Robert wrought on that weak prince, that he not | 
Clifford, who was juſt arrived in England, repaired | ceived him with great hoſpitality, but ve hi 
8 to Henry in the Tower, where he ſtill I marriage, his own kinſwoman Catharine Ga — 
ept his court, Being ſummoned to appear before lady eminent for her accompliſhments, both — 
* pq he fell at * king's feet, and after im- and perſonal. Ray 
ploring and receiving full aſſurance of pardon, de- ames n | 
clared, that Sir William Stanley was —4 of the con- Fa claim 'of — ths agi A. D. 10 


federates in the cauſe of the pretender. The kin crown, and i ptigued * 
affected aſtoniſhment at this declaration, charging | army, which he ted „ lperſe. 
the informer to be very cautious of his allegations accompanied by the pretender. There a mai er app 
on pain of death, if the — * of his charge ſhould || was ꝓubliſhed, inveighing againſt Hen wy xerting | 
be found innocent. Clifford perſiſted, and the || uſurper, tyrant, and murderer, and — mic & 
chamberlain was put under an arreſt ; and on ex- nour and profits, to thoſe who ſhould join thi boner re 
amination owned to the charge, though it amounted lawful prince, and aſſiſt him in the depolition of r 
to no more than a declaration, that he would never robber, who had deprived him of his crown, 11 ies; © 
bear arms againſt Perkin, were he certain that he |} manifeſto had very little effect on he Engliſh, w m—_ n 
, er Terr 


was the ſon of Edward IV. from this frank con- |} were ſo intimidated by the ſucceſs and rigourc 


feſſion, we may conjecture, that he confided in the I the reigning kin _ . 
ſervices he had done the king, and the influence lives _ — pres 3 _— paubeny, 
of his brother, the earl of Derby, who had married i they believed him to be the ſon of abe ſune dat; an 
Henry's mother. But his wealth proved his de- J deſpairing of aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, | 2 
ſtruction. and all the favour he could obtain, was JJ willing to indemnify himſelf for the expencs' A 
the reſpite of a few days, that he might prepare the expedition, ravaged the countr with fire u Sola 
himſelf for death, which he did not ſuffer till the ford. 7 6 pro 
ginning of the fo owing year, when he was ſuc- Hen - anon 0 
ceeded in his office by lord Daubeny, a nobleman meet o nes $495 0 2 A. D. eil de 
of great abilities. The — found in Stanley's manded a ſublidy for the maintenance of d us fein 
caſtle of Holt, forty thouſand marks in money and J Scottiſh war, though he knew a peace might | 3 
plate, beſides jewels, furniture, cattle and effects to eaſily effected. As he was aſſured of the ſucces aden 
an immenſe value, and an eſtate of three thouſand || his negociation with Scotland, he determined! r 
pounds a year. Theſe inſtances of avarice and in- ] levy the ſubſidy granted with the utmoſt expedit age, hy 
gratitude incurred the general deteſtation of the that he might amaſs the money before the conc 1 
people, who vented their ſpleen in ſevere libels and ſion of the peace. His collectors however met 1 order, 
ſatires againſt the judges, the council, and the king || a conſiderable oppoſition in the county of C — 
himſelf; who was ſo incenſed, that he ordered five || wall, where the inhabitants loudly complained 3 855 
obſcure perſons, detected in diſperſing the papers, their ſubjection to ſo grievous an impoſition, 20 A 
to be _— * treaſon. | — diſcontent was — 7 by the inſinuations of 0 Wy 
A. D. 145. y this conduct of Henry, the ſpirit Michael Joſeph, a factious blackſmith at Bodo tat 
: of rebellion was rouſed, and the pre- and Thomas Flammock, a turbulent lawy, * * —_ 
tender's party began to put themſelves in motion, aſſured the people, that the fiefs depending 0 | * ol 
Theſe alarms determined Henry to make a progreſs || crown, were the funds aſſigned for the maintenl 0 n 
into Lancaſhire, under pretence of paying a vilit to || of ſugh wars; and that the king ought to f * Wit] 
his mother, and his father-in-law, the earl of Derby, |} them in caſe of an invaſion from Scotland, 290! oht * 
to ſatisfy them concerning the equity of the ſen- I] pillage his ſubjects under the ſanction of parliame Ph * 
tence, paſſed upon their brother, Sir William Stan- || The populace being inflamed by this dec a nn 
ley. During Henry's reſidence in the north, Per- |] the lawyer and blackſmith offered to conduct hf 8 
kin determined to try his fortune in England. |] till they ſhould be headed by ſome perſon of m— 
Accordingly, having been ſupplied with ſometrapps || lity : and they immediately armed themſelves den a 
and veſſe s by the ducheſs of Burgundy, he em- |] ſuch weapons as they could procure. Under 1 0 
barked in July, and arrived on the coaſt of Kent, II lead of theſe two incendiaries, they man dc. vr 
landed ſome of his people, to ſound the inclinations |] through the counties of Devon and Somerſet, day my 
of the inhabitants. Theſe endeavoured to inveigle numbers continually increaſing in their rout. 2 
the Kentiſh men, by aſſuring them there was a Taunton they — Deg a collector, who had ml ” 
ſtrong armament fitted out in Flanders, for ſupport- I very rigorous in the execution of his olice; ted X 
ing the claim of the duke of York; but the Engliſh, |] Wells they were joined by the lord Audley, ® = ap 
* of acquieſcing with their deſire, conſulted bitious nobleman, who bein choſen their le a ber 
gentlemen of the county, who adviſed them to || conducted them through Salifbury and Wie doth { 
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| ing them to do the leaſt injury to the 
ml 3 inſtead of proceeding directly to 
— according to their original deſign, they 
1 4 off towards Kent, hoping to be joined by a 
"Clerable party in that country, the inhabitants 
1 hich had been eminent for their zeal and for 
"liberty of the ſubject. But the noblemen and 
"holders had taken ſuch wiſe precautions, that 
* could not obtain the addition of a ſingle man; 
Meh circumſtance diſcouraged a great number of 
einlurgents, who returned to their own habitations. 
hoſe who continued their march, boaſted, that 
er would either give the king battle, or make 
-nſelves maſters of the metropolis, and accord- 


ly proceeded to Blackheath, where they en- 


0 had already equipped an armament for the 


xpulſion of any Scottiſh invaders, determined, on 
vice of this inſurrection, to keep the greater part 
f the troops in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, 
ding tlie earl of Surry with a detachment to guard 
-northern frontiers. As the rebels committed no 
atrages in their rout, he remained inactive, in 
«der to ſound the principles of thoſe counties 
rough which they paſſed, by the numbers which 
ould join them, hoping at the ſame time, that 
tioued with the length of their march they would 
lere. The citizens of London were terrified at 
cir approach, till they beheld the king vigoroully 
erting himſelf in their defence, and even placing 
:mſelf between them and the rebels; for he no 
honer received advice of their encampment on 
luckheath, than he divided his army into three 
ies; one of which, commanded by the earl of 
ford, marched round the hill, in order to cut off 
cir retreat, and, if neceſſary, attack them in the 
ar. The ſecond, under the command of loid 
ubeny, was deſigned to charge them in the 


camped in St. George's Fields, that he might be 

hand to reinforce the others occaſionally, or in 
ple of misfortune throw himſelf into London. 
eſe precautions being taken, he declared his in- 
ntion of engaging the rebels on Monday, though 
real deſign was to give them battle on Saturday. 
Wii feint obtained the deſired ſucceſs. In the 
ening of the twenty ſecond of June, the lord 
Jaubeny marched towards them in order of battle. 
wing repulſed an advanced guard on Deptford- 


e heath drawing up their forces; but in apparent 
order, not thinking of coming to action before 
onday. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe diſadvanta- 
0us circumſtances, they fought with great intre- 
ty, and killed above three hundred of the 
yaliſts with their arrows. The lord Daubeny 
pPanced to the charge with ſuch ardour of pre- 
ation, that he was taken priſoner in the be- 
ming of the action, but immediately reſcued by 
c valour of his men, who bore down on the 
Xs with ſuch impetuoſity that they were routed 
u great laughter; and on their attempt of 
pt, found themſelves intercepted by Oxford's 
hon, The lord Audley, Flammock, and the 
ſmith were taken, two thouſand were ſlain in 
ed, and the remainder, amounting to about 
uy thouſand, ſubmitted to the king's mercy. 
was beheaded on Tower hill; Flammock 
= blackſmith executed at Tyburn, and the 
iy tained his majeſty's pardon. James of Scot- 

Wuling himſel of this inſurrection, aſſembled 
jaw and inveſted the caſtle of Norham ; but 
Ker of Surry areving £0 its relief, he re- 

. was purſued to his own country by the 
A " reduced the caſtle of Ayton, ſituated be- 
* wp han and Edinburgh. But at the deſire 
g overeigns conferences were ſoon after 
0 — Ayton, under the mediation of Don 


* 


— 


> 4 between Eltham and Greenwich. Henry, 


ont; and Henry himſelf, with the third diviſion, | 


dge, he aſcended the hill, and found them on | 


———— 


* 


— — Y — 
Pedro d' Ayala, the Spaniſh ambaſſador. The prin- 
cipal obſtacle to a treaty, was the objection of 
James to Henry's demand of delivering up Perkin; 


but it was, however, at length agreed, that James 


ſhould honourably diſmiſs the pretended duke of 
York, and afterwards proceed with the negociations 
as if he had never been in Scotland, In conſe- 
quence of this agreement, James told Warbeck, 
that he had ſupported his claim to the utmoſt of 
his power that he had twice entered England at 
the head of an army; but as the Engliſh had re- 
fuſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, he could not imagine 
the Scots would, without their concurrence, be 
able to eſtabliſh him on the throne of that king- 
dom. He therefore exhorted him to concert ſome 
more probable plan, and chuſe ſome other country 
for his reſidence ; at the ſame time aſſuring him, 
that he ſhould be honourably accommodated with 


| ſhips and money, on his departure for another 


place. Perkin bore his misfortunes with magnani- 
mity, gratefully acknowledged the favour and 
protection of James, and ſolicited conveyance for 
himſelf and his wife into Ireland. His requeſt was 
readily granted, and he arrived at Cork, where he 
ſtill found friends and adherents. On his departure 
from Scotland, the ambaſſadors at Ayton ſigned a 
truce for ſeven years; importing, that the two 
kings ſhould not make war on cach other, by them- 
ſelves, their ſubjects, or any other perſon whatever; 
that certain points, as yet undecided, ſhould be 
referred to the arbitration of Ferdinand and Iſabella 
of Spain ; and that the truce ſhould be prolonged 
till one year after the demiſe of that party who 
ſhould die firſt. Though the marriage between 
James and the king's daughter was omitted in the 
treaty, it afterwards took place, and produced an 
union —_— the two crowns. 

The Corniſh rebels, after their , | 
repulſe and return to their own A. D. 1498. 
county, proclaimed that the king's clemency was 
not the effect of principle, but apprehenſion of 
his own ſubjects, the greater part of whom enter- 
tained the ſame ſentiments with themſelves. This 
declaration prevailed on their friends and neigh- 
bours to join them in making another attempt 
againſt the government. Some of the moſt zealous 
amongſt them underſtanding that Perkin was in 
Ireland, propoſed that he ſhould be invited over, 
and appointed general of the expedition. A de- 
putation was accordingly ſent to inform him, that 
it he would repair to Cornwall, he would find 
many attached firmly to his intereſt; who, with 
the aſſiſtance of his friends in other parts, might 
be able to place him on the throne of his anceſtors. 
Perkin accepted the invitation; and immediatel 
embarking with about ſeventy men in four ſm 
veſſels, landed at Whitſand-bay in the month of 
September. He was joined at Bodmin by a body 
of about three thoulind men, and iflued a pro- 
clamation, in which he afſumed the title of Richard 
IV. king of England; inveighed bitterly againſt 
Henry Tudor; and exhorted the people to take up 
arms and depoſe the uſurper; promiſing at the 
ſame time ample reward for their ſervice. He then 
advanced to Exeter, intending to eſtabliſh a ma- 
gazine in that place, and keep it as a retreat in 
caſe of misfortune, Finding on his arrival that 
the inhabitants were well affected to the govern- 
ment, he reſolved to take the city by. ſtorm. The 
neceſlary preparations were accordingly made; but 
his attempt miſcarrying, he was repulſed with the 
loſs of two hundred men, and his followers were 
ſo greatly diſpirited, that many of them returned 
to Cornwal]. Several noblemen in the county of 
Devon aſſembled troops at their own expence to 
repel the inſurgents; and the king ordered the 
lord Daubeny to march towards Exeter, declaring 
he would follow him at the head of a numerous 


3 * army. 
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army. Perkin, alarmed at the news of theſe pre- 
prations, raiſed the ſiege, and retired to Tau nton, 
where he declared he would hazard an engage 
ment ; but in the night withdrew, with ſome of his 
confidants to Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt, Lord 
Daubeny being informed of his retreat, detached 
three hundred horſe to beſet the ſanctuary, till they 
ſhould receive further orders. The rebels now 
finding themſelves deſerted by their leader, ſub- 
mitted to the king, who pardoned them all, except 
a few ringleaders. He afterwards ſent a detach- 
ment of cavalry to St. Michael's Mount, to ſecure 
the lady Catharine Gordon, the wife of Perkin, 
foreſeeing that if ſhe was pregnant, the rebellion 
would be continued to another generation. 
ſhe was brought into the king's preſence, he was 
ſo ſtruck with her beauty and modeſty of deport- 
ment, that he conſoled her with promiſe of pro- 
tection; ſent her under a ſtrong guard to attend 
upon the queen; and beſtowed on her a conſider- 
able penſion, which ſhe enjoyed during his life, 
and ſeveral years after his deceaſe. Henry then 
proceeded to Exeter; and on his entrance, pre- 
ſented his own ſword to the mayor; as a token of 
his favour and good-will to the citizens, who had 
fo ſignalized themſelves in the defence of his 
government. Having thus ſuppreſſed the rebel- 
lion, he here called a council of war to deliberate 
on the fate-of Perkin, who ſtill continued in the 
ſanctuary. After much debate, it was determined 
that the king ſhould pardon him, on condition of 
his explaining every circumſtance of the impoſture 
he had fo long carried on. The deſperate {tate of 
his affairs induced him to embrace the king's offer 
without heſitation, and quit the ſanctuary. Henry 


being deſirous of ſeeing him, he was brought to || 


court, where the king obſerved him from a window, 
but would never admit him into his preſence. 
Afterwards he was conducted to London, and by 
the king's order rode in public through the ſtreets 


When! 


9 — 


from Weſtminſter to the Tower, where one of his 


chief abettors was executed; and he himſelf ſigned 
a confeſſion, which was diſperſed through the na- 


tion; but it was ſo defective and contradictory, 


that it ſerved rather to perplex than explain the 
pretended impoſture. | | 

Perkin, even in his captive ſtate, 
tampered ſo effectually with four 
ſervants belonging to Sir John Digby, heutenant 
of the Tower, as by their means to procure his 
eſcape. They had for ſome time permitted him 
to converſe with the earl of Warwick, who had 
azreed with him to take the firſt opportunity to 
eſcape, which they perceived could not be done 
without murdering the lieutenant ; a deſign which, 
if it had been ſucceſsful, would doubtleſs have 


A. D. 1499. 


yr 


ſhaken the pillars of Henry's throne ; but the plot | 


was diſcovered, and Edmund, earl of Warwick, 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, while Perkin made 
an inglorious exit at Tyburn with John Walter, 
mayor of Cork, one of his moſt faithful adhe- 


rents. Tranquillity having now fixed her ſeat in | 


England, the avarice of its monarch became more 
flagrant; who, as all pretence for the demand of 
parliamentary ſupplies was entirely obviated, de- 
termined to exhauſt the coffers of the rebel party. 
With this view, on pretence that they were ſubject 
to the rigour of the law, he inſiſted on their being 
indulged with ſeparate pardons, for which he ex- 
torted large ſums. He alſo appointed com- 


miſſioners minutely to explore all, that had either 
directly or indirectly aſſiſted and favoured the revolt | 


of Perkin Warbeck. Theſe inquiſitors were em- 
powered to amerce at diſcretion, every individual 
who ſhould have the benefit of a pardon; and 
even ſeize the effects of the deceaſed, ſhould their 
heirs refuſe to make a compoſition, Such mon- 
ſtrous oppreſſions augmented the popular clamour 


3 ' 


effect of his own avarice, 


| 


againſt Henry, and were in a great m | 
buted to the counſel of cis 2 => 
biſhop of Canterbury, who died at this pete 
the general joy of the nation, He was — 

in the metropolitan ſee by Henry Dean, big, 4 
Saliſbury; and the public was ſoon 6 & 
that Henry's extortions on his ſubjects wa 

d not 
Morton. | N > 7 
The earl of Saliſbury, nephew to 

king Edward IV. and brother to the . D. 11 
earl of Lincoln who had fallen in th: battle g 
Stoke, happened in his paſſion to kill a wan; ay 
though he was a branch of the houſe of York, th 
king would not indulge him with a pardon, but 

condition of - his appearing and pleading + 
public. The haughty earl ſo deeply reſented h. 
indignity, that he retired in diſguſt to his wp 
Margaret, ducheſs of Burgundy. Henry, in och 
to prevent any deſigns he might form to hi; yn, 
judice, ſent over emiſſaries, who, by large off 
and promiſes, prevailed on him to be reconcil 
to the government. At this period, Catharie 


daughter of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, zii 


in England, and was married to Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, with great ſolemnity, on the fourteenb g 
November, the prince being turned of fifteen, 1nd 
the princeſs of eighteen years of age. ler cue 
amounted to two hundred thouſand duct u 
money, jewels, and plate; and a third part af tie 
principality of Wales, dukedom of Cornwall, and 
earldom of Cheſter, was afligned the princeh, x1 
jointure in caſe of the demiſe of her huſand 
before his acceſſion to the throne. A treaty d 
marriage between the king of Scotland and Hen 
daughter Margaret ſucceeded this match, vid 
was ratited by the Scottiſh ambaſladors at Londin 
on the twenty-fourth of January, and the nuptith 
ſolemnized by proxy amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, who hoped that this alliance would tem. 
nate the enmity which had ſo long ſubſiſted betyet 
the two nations. But the general joy which ti 
marriage diffuſed through the kingdom, was fo 
damped by the death of the young prince Anu, 
who departed this life at Ludlow about five mont 
after his nuptials, univerſally regretted by tle 
Engliſh, who from his extraordinary talents u 
conceived happy omens of his future admin 
tion. His brother Henry ſucceeded to his titk 
and dignities. 

Henry's queen, in the beginning 
of os vote, paid the debt * r l 
to the joy of her huſband, who eſteemed b! 
fortunate event, as it freed him from  deteltl 
rival in his title to the throne, Public par 
and domeſtic tranquillity now prevailed, 
England might have been the ſeat of uninterrupt 
felicity, had not the inſatiable avarice of ib 
ſought out new methods of preying on the e 
perties of his ſubjects. With theſe mera 
views he patronized two infamous miniſters al 
Empſon and Dudley, who followed the prac 
of the law, and had recourſe to all its chica 
in 3 indictments and falſe accuſis 
againſt the ſubjects, in order to extort nn 
by way of what thoſe robbers of the public „ 
a mitigation, Nay, ſo egregioully inſolent 
they, that they even tried pretended deli 
in private, without fair appeal, or verdict of uh 
+ this violation of the law of equity 5 110 
tenanced by the king, who ſhared in the 1 
of ſo ſcandalous an oppreflion ; nor coul 
diverted from this diſgraceful conduct, , 
remonſtrances 'of the honeſt, or groan | 
oppreſſed; and even practiſed himſelf, mn. 
enjoined on his infamous miniſters z 2 gas, 
ſtance of which we have in the iniquit 
ment of the carl of Oxford, who was 45 
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— 
* is time in conſideration of his ſer- 
diba the Rela and the cabinet, in both which 
had acquitted himſelf to the general 
reſpes he >, * 
,nprobation of his country. Henry took an op- 
unity of paying him a formal viſit at his 
Alle at Henningham, and was received by Oxford 
with a magnificence becoming the dignity of his 
tor. On the king's departure, the earl's ſervants 
ſormed along rank on each fide through which his 
f ſurpriſed at ſo numerous a train, 
majeſty paſſed: ſurp 8 
de turned to the earl and ſaid, “ My lord, the 
kevort 1 heard of your hoſpitality is great, but | 
vs it falls ſhort of the truth. Pray, are theſe 
L.ndſome gentlemen and yeomen on both ſides 
f me, your menial ſervants?” The earl, with 
rat modeſty replied, that he only cntertained 
Tem on that occaſion, to do the more honour to 
is majeſty. Henry affected ſurpriſe at that 
awer, and replied, © By my faith, my lord, I 
hank you for my good cheer, but I cannot endure 
o have my laws broken in my fight : my attorney 
nuſt ſpeak with you.“ Nor did he fail in ventying 
« declaration; for the earl was afterwards obliged 
compound for this miſdemeanour, by the pay- 
ent of fifteen thouſand marks. Such ungenerous 
haviour excited a general clamour and the 
frit of diſcontent was encouraged by the earl of 
uffolk, whoſe profuſion had ruined his fortunes, 
hich he hoped to repair by the formation of new 
x jects againſt the king's perſon and government. 
wing acquired a degree of popularity as the 
rviving branch of the houſe of York, he pri. 
ktely engaged ſome perſons in his intereſt; and 
Nea retired to Flanders, in hopes of receiving 
ccour from the ducheſs of Burgundy. The 
ng, on advice of theſe proceedings, employed 
Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of 
ammes, to practice the very expedient by which 
the deſigns of Perkin had been formerly de- 
ated, Sir Robert, on pretence of having been 
ured by Henry, retiring to Flanders, offered his 
vice to the earl of Suffolk, and acted his part 
th ſuch dexterity, that he ſoon diſcovered that 
bleman's ſchemes, and the particulars of his 
nections. Intelligence was immediately con- 
ed to Henry, who iſſued writs for apprehending 
brother-in-law, William Courtney, earl of De- 
hire, huſband to the princeſs Catherine, daugh- 
of Edward IV. William de la Pole, brother to 
earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, and Sir John 
yadham; George, lord Abergavenny, and Sir 
omas Green, were arreſted at the ſame time 
dn light ſuſpicion, but ſoon diſcharged. The 
of Devon, and de la Pole, ok nothing 
terial appeared againfl them, were detained 
woners during the King's life. Tyrrel, ſuppoſed 
pave been concerned 1n the death of Edward V. 
Wyndham, and ſeveral others of leſs note, 
e hanged as traitors. Suffolk repaired to 
ders, where the archduke took him under his 
eckion, after the demiſe of the ducheſs- 
ger. The prince of Wales was now about 
cen years of age, of eminent talents, and a 
ſt conſtitution; and his father having deſigned 
for the church, he had received a more liberal 
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received, and equally deſirous of obtaining 
ther, propoſed to Ferdinand that the young 
ſhould be married to Henry, prince of 
> rother to her late huſband; the Spaniſh 
#7 . Teadily conſented, provided the pope's 
3 could be obtained. The archbiſhop 
2 ary, a very great divine and able poli- 
a: _ remonſtrated againſt this marriage; 
To ſhop of Durham, whoſe conſcience was 
18 warmly oppofed him, averring 
Pope's diſpenſation would obviate all 


— than his brother. The king, unwilling | 
und one moiety of Catharine's dowry he had 


impediments civil or ſacred. Henry's darling 
paſſion bore down all before it; and though he 
was convinced of the propriety of Warham's rea- 
ſoning, and alſo, that the action was in itſelf un- 
juſtifiable on principles of moral rectitude; yet 
rather than refund, he determined to riſk all dangers 
and inconveniences, and therefore directed his 
agents at Rome, moſt importunately to ſolicit the 
diſpenſation. | 

The parliament aſſembled in the A.D g 
beginning of January, and Henry ** P 15045 
obtained a ſubſidy for the portion of his eldeſt 
daughter, by which he received much more than 
the ſum he had paid to the king of Scotland. He 
now indeed ruled with deſpotic ſway; a flagrant 
proof of which was the choice the houſe of 
commons made, of the venal and wicked Dudley 
for their ſpeaker. This parliament even conde- 
ſcended to grant a mercenary ſovereign whatever 
his avarice could crave, to the ſcandalous im- 
peachment of their own honour, and monſtrous 
oppreſſion of thoſe - whoſe cauſe they had under- 
taken to plead. In the mean time the king or- 
dered the Body of Henry VI. to be removed from 
Windſor to Weſtminſter, where it was interred with 
great pomp. He alſo applied to the pope for a 
bull to canonize that monarch; but the miracles 
attributed to him after his death were ſo defective, 
in point of atteſtation, that his holineſs would not 
admit him to a place among the ſaints, without 
ſuch a conſideration as Henry's avarice would not 
permit him to afford; the delign was therefore, by 
that means, entirely fruſtrated. 

In this year, Henry concluded a 
treaty of commerce and intercourſe 
with the king of Spain, and conceived a deſign 
of marrying the widow of Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, that he might by that means obtain the 


A. D. 1505. 


large dower which had been aſſigned her in that 
7 —_ He therefore directed by private com- 
miſſi 


on, Francis Pearſon and other emiſſaries, to 
inform themſelves circumſtantially of every thing 
relative to the lady's perſon and fortune. But 
theſe agents diſcovering that the queen's large 
jointure in land had been converted into an an- 
nuity for life, they ſet out for Spain, without diſ- 

cloling the intention of their journey to Naples. 
Philip and Joan had for ſome time been pro- 
claimed king and queen at Bruſſels; but were pre- 
vented from taking poſſeſſion of that kingdom by 
the war in Guelderland; and the pregnancy of the 
queen, who was in a ſhort time delivered of a 
princeſs, called Mary, afterwards queen of Hun- 
gary; but the war being terminated, and the 
queen 1n a condition for travelling, Philip equipped 
a | a6" . and wit K 
barked on the tenth of January. But 
the fleet was Giperlel by ag violent A · P. 1506. 
ſtorm in the Channel, and the veſſel in which the 
king and queen embarked, driven into the harbour 
of Weymouth in Dorſetſhire. The peaſants, 
alarmed at the appearance of ſuch a numerons 
fleet, took to their arms; and Sir Thomas Tren- 
chard, a knight of that county, being informed 
that the king and queen of Caſtile were landed, 
waited on them in perſon, and begged they would 
do him the honour to lodge in his houſe, till the 
king ſhould have notice of their arrival. Philip 
perceiving that the weather would not. admit of 
their immediate embarkation, complied with his 
requeſt, Henry having been informed of their 
landing, he diſpatched the earl of Arundel to 
compliment them in his name, and aflure them 
that he would with all convenient ſpeed, have che 
pleaſure of embracing them; and that, in the 
mean time, they might command his dominians, 
In order to haſten the interview, Philip ſet out for 
the court at Windſor, where he and his conſort 
Were 


his queen, em- 
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were honourably received; though Henry was de- 
termined to avail himſelf of the accident that 


drove them into England. He propoſed, that as 


Philip had changed his condition in becoming 
king of Caſtile, the treaty of commerce between 
England and the Low Countries ſhould be re- 
newed, with ſome alterations in favour of the 
Engliſh; and Philip readily afſented to the pro- 
poſal. This affair being adjuſted, Henry propoſed 
a marriage between himſelf and Philip's ſiſter Mar- 
garet, widow of the duke of Savoy; and the king 


of Caſtile being allured by the proſpect of ſuch an 


alliance, the contract was immediately ſettled, 
Philip engaging to pay three hundred thouſand 
crowns in lieu of a dower to his ſiſter, together 
with a very conſiderable annuity. Not content 
with theſe advantages, Henry ſeemed reſolved to 
detain his gueſt till he ſhould deliver up the carl 
of Suffolk, from whoſe ſchemes and influence he 
itill apprehended ſome commotions. He therefore 
took occaſion in a private conference with Philip, 
to ſay with ſome emotion, “Sir, you have been 
ſaved on my coaſt, I hope you will not ſuffer me 
to be wrecked on your's.” When the king of 
Caſtile deſired to know the drift of that addreſs, 
Henry replied, “ I mean that wild extravagant 
fellow, my ſubject the earl of Suffolk, who is 
protected in your country, and begins to play the 
tool when others are tired of the game.” To this 
Philip anſwered, <« I thought your preſent circum- 


mm. 


ſtances had raiſed you above all ſuch apprehenſions ; | 


but ſince his reſidence in Flanders gives you diſ- 
quiet, I will baniſh him from my dominions.“ 
The Engliſh monarch hinting a deſire of having 
him in his power, Philip told him, in ſome con- 
fuſion, that he could not deliver him up conſiſtently 
with his konour; and that ſuch a ſtep would till 
more detract from the character of Henry, as the 
world would thence conjecture he had treated his 
gueſt as a priſoner. © I will venture to incur the 
diſgrace,” ſaid Henry, „and ſo your honour will 
remain inviolate.” Philip, finding him fo ſolicitous, 
anſwered, „Sir, you give law to me, and I will 
dictate to you in my turn: Suffolk ſhall be deli- 
vered up to you, but on condition of your paſſing 
your honour that his life ſhall be ſafe.” The pro- 
poſal being agreed to, Philip wrote to the earl of 
Suffolk, aſſuring him that he had obtained his 
pardon ; which aſſurance being alſo confirmed by 
an expreſs meſſage from Henry, that nobleman 
returned to England, and was committed priſoner 
to the Tower. On the earl's arrival, Philip was 
permitted to purſue his voyage, after a reſidence of 
three months in England, during which he was in- 
ſtalled a knight of the garter, and conferred the 
honour of the golden fleece on the prince of 


Wales. 

Empſon and Dudley ftill continued 
A. D. 1807. their 8 * the courſe of 
this year commenced a ſevere proſecution againſt 
Sir William Capel, on pretence of miſconduct 
during his mayoralty, and fined him in the ſum of 
two thouſand pounds; but being exaſperated by 
former extortions he refuſed payment, and was 
committed to the Tower, where he remained till 
the death of the king. In the midſt of theſe vile 
oppreſſions, Henry was ſeized with the gout, 
which gradually affected his lungs, and produced 
a ſevere aſthma; notwithſtanding which he conti- 
nued to tranſa& the affairs of government, till his 
ſtate of health threatening approaching diſſolution, 
he began to make preparations for futurity. This 
viſitation of heaven, prevented the ſolemnization 
of che nuptials between him and Margaret of 
Auftria, though the contract had paſſed the conſent 
of all parties. Henry finding himſelf in a 122 
decay, affected concern at the extortions of Emp- 
ſon and Dudley, diſcharging all priſoners that were 


| 


U 


were {till preſerved, being ſcattered u tts 


a tincture of their ſcience, and theirrchn%® 


confined for debt under forty ſhillings 1 
other religious foundations, finiſhed and 2 
the hoſpital of the Savoy, and built 
chapel in Weſtminſter abbey, called aft 
to this day. 

Henry's diſorder now returning in 
a moſt violent degree, it ſoon carried A. D. bog, 
him off this ſcene of exiſtence, on the tu, 
ſecond of April, in the fifty-third year of lg 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign. He beque; at, 
to his ſon Henry the crown of England, tg => 
with eighteen hundred thouſand pounds in — 0 
Jewels, and plate, depoſited in the vault of 
palace at Richmond, He was born at Pembr 
caltle, and, as lord Bacon juſtly obſerves. « let 
buried at Weſtminſter, in one of the ſtatclick uf 
dainticſt monuments of Europe, both % 4, 
chapel, and for the ſepulchre; 1o that he duels 
more richly dead in the monument of his gg 
than he did alive at Richmond, or in any of ti 
palaces.” 

= his queen Elizabeth, of the houſe of yo 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. he had tr h 
and four daughters; Arthur, who died before lin 
in the ſeventeenth year of his age; Henry, vj 
ſucceeded him on the throne; and Edmund. who 
did not live to the years of diſcretion, () j; 
daughters, Elizabeth and Catherine dicd in ty 
childhood; Margaret eſpouſed James IV. kins d 
Scotland; and Mary, who had been betrothad 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, was murid t 
Lewis XII. king of France; and after his de 
to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

Many ſalutary ſtatutes were made during thy 
reign; but the moſt important one was that, by 
which the nobility and gentry were allowed t 
break the antient entails, and alienate their cuts; 
by which means the great fortunes of the bum 
were diminiſhed, and the property of the comm 
conſiderably increaſed, 

In this reign laws were made againſt tle a. 
portation of money, bullion, and plate. Hag 
merchants, who imported commoditics, wereoblgd 
to expend all the money they acquired, by ta 
ſales in Engliſh commodities, to prevent the ſpe 
being carried in a clandeſtine manner out 0 
kingdom. The exportation of horſcs was pro 
bited ; and in order to promote archery, 10 b 
were to be ſold at a higher price than {ix {up 
and fourpence of our preſent money. 

Beſides the chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey, E9 
rebuilt, in 1498, the royal palace of Shene, 4 
had been conſumed by fire, and gave it the 
of Richmond, which it ſtill retains. Ie 1ke## 
founded a chapel in Windſor, and ſcveral moz# 
ries of Dominicans and Franciſcans. 1 i 
into an hoſpital the palace of the Savoy, 
under Henry III. by Peter, carl of Savoy: T 
expended fourteen thouſand pounds in bjlcagl 
large veſſel, called the Great Harry, ulich 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the E 
navy. 

During the laſt period, arts and ſcicuce (ef 
to emerge from that obſcurity under uit 9 
had been ſo long concealed. The ty © 
ſtantinople having been taken by the 11%. 
Greeks, among whom ſome remains af © 


endow 
4 beautify 


er his ane 


thuſiaſtic barbarians, took ſhelter in Italy, * 
imported, tugether with their admirable 15 b 


poetry and literature. The purity 
tongue was alſo revived; the {tudy or 
became faſhionable; and the love of ct 
dually ſpread over the nation. But vi#*- 
contributed to diſſeminate the ſcicuct - 
diſcovery of the art of printing. WY” 
citizen and mercer of London, bi" *,; 
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ſſador by Edward IV. to the duke of Burgundy, 


red that uſeful art, during his abode in the Low 


tries, and introduced it into England about 5 Pb 1 2 
ar 1474: He tranſlated ſeveral books from |} Henry was tall, ſttait, and well-ſhaped, though 
5 Resch and printed them himſelf in one of the II ſlender; of a grave alpect, and ſaturnine complec- 
els in Weſtminfler-abbey, by permiſſion of || tion; auſtere, and reſerved in his addreſs and con- 
— idip, the abbot. The book on *the Game verſation, except when. he had a favourite point to 
Cheſs,” dated 1474, but without Caxton's name, || gain, and then no man was more eloquent or per- 
-nerally reckoned the firſt production of the J ſualive. He poſſeſſed a genius happily adapted to 
1175 preſs. The invention was ſoon purchaſed J government; particularly ſo to the factious times 
"the monaſteries, and preſſes were ſet up at Ox- [| in which he lived. He loved peace without fear- 
1. Cambridge, St. Albans, and other places. ng war. Though filled with continual ſuſpicions 
Ducing the reign of Henry VII. Chriſtopher Co- I} of his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered no ti- 
bus, a Genoele, in 1492, failed from Cadiz, on midity, either in the conduct of his affairs, or in the 
| by which he diſcovered America; and cay of battle; arid though often ſevere in his pu- 
few years after, Vaiquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, || niſhments, he was commonly leſs actuated by re- 
dubled the cape of Good Hope, and opened a new venge, than by the maxims of policy.” He inhe- 
e; rited a fund of good ſenſe, greatly improved by 

aded with the moſt important conſequences, with ſtudy: his prudence and valour maintained. order 
II and regulafity in the ſtate; and by theſe royal 

id navigation being thus enlarged, induſtry and |}. qualities, he humanized the ferocious manners of 
e arts were rapidly propagated ; the nobles ſpent the nobility. His judgment was ſound; his ſagacity 
leir fortunes in expenſive pleaſures; and, men of |} deeply political; and he poſſeſſed in a -peculiar 
ferior rank, not only acquired, a ſhare in landed |} manner, the art of turning all his domeſtic troubles, 
operty, but created a property of a new ſpecies in and all foreign diſputes, to his own advantage: 
>cks, commodities and credit. | | hence he acquired the appellation of the Engliſh 
It was only by accident, that Henry VII. had not [| Solomon, and was univerſally allowed to be the 
wiſeſt crowned head at that time in Europe. His 


laws were prudently enacted, punctually executed; 
fter he had been ſeveral times repulſed by the |} and he was a warm patron of arts and commerce, 


burt of Portugal and Spain, ſent his brother Bar- || thoſe inexhauſtible ſources of wealth. Yet it muſt 
zolomew to London, in order to explain to Henry || be acknowledged, that notwithſtanding all his good 
3s great deſign, and to obtain his aſſiſtance in its [| qualities, the reign of this great monarch was more 
xecution, The king invited Chriſtopher to come || advantageous to his people, than honourable to 
d England ; but his brother being taken by py- | himſelf, on account of two leading paſſions, 
Kates, was detained in his voyage; and in the mean || which his ſoul was continually agitated, and his 
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hie, Chriſtopher having obtained the countenance || conduct ever influenced: theſe were, a fear of 


Iabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall ſquadron, and loſing his crown, and a deſire of amaſſing riches. 
ppily executed his enterprize. Henry, thus diſ- His ruling paſſion was inſatiable avarice, which 


ppointed, fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, he gratified at the expence of other people's hap- 


ttled in Briſtol, and in the year 1498, that ma- ineſs, and ſometimes to the endangering his own 
ner failed to the weſtward in ſearch of new diſco- || inward tranquillity ; whereby a ſtain is left upon his 
eries. Cabot reached the continent of America in || memory, which his activity, firmneſs, wiſdom, po- 
bout the ſixteenth degree of north latitude; and {| licy, and courage, cannot obliterate. Hence no 
Ing ſouthward along the coaſt, diſcovered New- || king of England was ever more hated by his ſub- 
dundland and other countries, but returned to || jets, though this abhorrence was blended with a mix- 
ngland without making any ſettlement. A like ture of fear, excited by his uninterrupted ſucceſs and 
tempt was made by Elliot, and other merchants II his extraordinary abilities; however, ſome national 
f Briſtol, in the year 1502. Thus, in the courſe || advantages were derived even from his jealouſy and 
(a few reigns, a general revolution took place in || avarice; ſince by the firſt he was led to aboliſh 


uman affairs, and people gradually attained that feudal tenures, which depreſſed the nobility; and 
tuation, with reſpect to arts, ſciences, commerce, || by the laſt he was prompted to encourage induſtry 

other great improvements of different kinds, and trade; becauſe it improved his cuſtoms, and 
which they have ever ſince perſevered, and even enriched his ſubjects, whom he could afterwards 


el them pearer to perfection. | pillage at diſcretion. 
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, 4 nene of his miniſtry— Puniſhments of Empſom and Dudley —Confitmmates his marriage with Catharine 
* N Foreign affair. — War with France King of Scotland makes a diverſion in favour of Lewis —A' 
| ki te victory obtained over the Scots Character and conduct of cardinal Wolſey — An interview near Calais 
* Henry and Francis I. —A war with France, and afterwards with Scotland Me invaſion of France and 

y=The battle of Pavia, in which Francis is taken priſoner, and recovers his liberty—Scruples concernin 


marriage with Catharine— Applies to the pope for a divorce—Commencement of the reformation, with the 
2 ue which led to it—Foreign affairs — An account of the Maid of Kent—Death of queen Catharine— 
Teng queen Anne Henry marries and diſlikes Anne of Cleves— Is divorced from her, and marries Ca- 


arine Heard Eccigſiaſtical matters. — A war with Scotland He victory of Solway-—Peace with France and 


8 5 . 
Fog G ka Th Ty of 15 earl of Surry, and the attamder of "he duke of Noce Death and 


D. 1509. ENRY VIII. ſucceeded his fa- || univerſally on his acceſſion and coronation. Amia- 

is age, with ther, in the eighteenth year of. || ble in perſon and addreſs, and poſſeſſed of immenſe 

dul bello every advantage nature and fortune || wealth, this young prince ſaw himſelf at the head of 

No. 26 + An unfeigned ſatisfaction appeared || a PR kingdom,. where the arts and —— 
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progreſs. The people had formed the higheſt ex- 
pectation from his diſtinguiſhed abilities. His fa- 
ther, with a view to detach him from the conſidera- 
tion of ſtate affairs, had hitherto engaged him in 


the purſuits of literature; he had made conſiderable 


advances in the languages, theology, and Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy; and he was no ſooner ſeated on the 
throne, than his diſpoſition appeared to be of a ge- 
nerous caſt; his liberality even bordered on profuſion. 
The paſſionate vehemence and impatience, which 
afterwards degenerated into tyranny, were now only 


conſidered as the faults of youth, that would be cor- | 


rected by time; and the houſes of York and Lancaſter 
being fully united in his perſon, people expected 
from being obnoxious to no party, that impartial ad- 


miniſtration which had been long unknown. The 


beginning of his reign encouraged theſe favourable 

repoſſeſſions. His grandmother, the counteſs of 
Richmond, was {till alive, and as ſhe was greatly 
eſteemed for her prudence and virtue, Henry liſtened 
to her advice, in the eſtabliſhment of his miniſtry 
and new council. This was compoſed of Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor ; 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary, and lord privy 
ſeal; Howard. earl of Surry, lord treaſurer ; Talbot 
earl of Shrewſbury, lord ſteward of the houſhold , 
lord Herbert, chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lovel, 
maſter of the wards, and conſtable of the Tower; 
Sir Edward Poynings, comptroller; Sir Henry 
Manny, afterwards lord Manny ; Sir Thomas 
Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, 
doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat. Theſe were 
thoroughly experienced in buſlneſs, and were leſs un- 
gan than any other miniſters under the late king. 

y Henry's expences, the treaſures amaſſed by the 
father were gradually diſſipated: parties of pleaſure 
ſucceeded each other: carouſals, tilts, and tourna- 
ments, were exhibited with the utmoſt magnifi- 
cence; and as the court was permitted, by the pre- 
ſent tranquillity of the public, to ſeek gratification 
in every amuſement, little attention was paid to ſe- 
rious buſineſs. In the intervals between theſe di- 
verſions, the king applied himſelf chiefly ro muſic 
and literature, . his favourite purſuits; and made 
ſuch proficiency in the former, as to compoſe ſome 
pieces of church-mulic, which were ſung in his 
chapel. However, the complaints of his people 
were not forgot; nor would he protect the inſtru- 
ments of his father's extortion. The ſpies and in- 
formers, who had long exerciſed an unbounded ty- 
ranny over the kingdom, now felt the iron-hand of 
juſtice; and fell victims to public reſentment. 

mpſom and Dudley, who had been ſo often loaded 
with execrations, were cited before the council to 
anſwer for their conduct. Empſom, in apolograing 
for himſelf and his aſſociate, told the council, that 
they were ſo far from deſerving cenſure, that the cla- 
mours of their enemies were levelled againſt actions, 
which ſeemed rather to merit a reward: that they 
were accuſed of having ſtrictly executed the laws, 
eſtabliſhed by general conſent; in 1 which they 
had acted only in obedience to their ſovereign, to 
whom the conſtitution had intruſted the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice; that it was not for them, who were 
inſtruments in the king's hands, to determine what 
laws were recent or obſolete, expedient, or per- 
nicious, ſince they were all equally valid, while 
the legiſlature permitted them to remain unre- 
pealed; that a licentious populace would naturally 


murmur againſt the reſtraints of authority; bur the | 


| 


glory of all wiſe ſtates ever conſiſted in the juſt 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments; and that 
nothing could be expected but the ſubverſion of all 
government, when the judges were conſigned over 
to the mercy of the criminals, and the rulers to that 
of their ſubjects. The council perceived Empſom's 
arguments were unanſwerable, and therefore com- 


4 


wanted only a liberal benefactor to promote their | , mitted thoſe obnoxious miniſters to the Tower 


_—_ 
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being afterwards confirmed by a bill of attaind 
in gms they were accordingly executed. 


eſpouſing her, were her former marriage yith jg 


his taſte for pleaſure, and his love of letters, ce 
not fail of rendering him very accep 
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a new atcuſation could be formed agiing d 
After ſome deliberation it was determineq 
cuſe them of high- treaſon. To gratify the, © 
they were charged with the improbable cri 
having entered into a conſpiracy again del 
king, whom they were to put to death, and "I 
feize by force the adminiſtration of govern, 
Of this Tidiculous and abſurd accuſation they c 
found: ener by the jury, who were enting hy 
flnenced by popular prejadices; and their wk 


then ty 


his buſineſs being finiſhed, the council renews] 
their deliberations on the expedience of the kin 
conſummating his marriage with Catherine 5f K 
ragon. The chief objections urged again hy 
brother, and the 2 of their years: on th 
other hand, the affections the bore to the king, vid 
her virtue, modeſty, and ſweetneſs of temper, win 
inſiſted on; as well as the advantage of cementing, 
cloſe alliance with Spain; the neceſlity of Gndy 
ſome confederate to counter-ballance the power 
France; the 2 7 dowry to which ſhe was entity 
as princeſs of Wales, and the expediency of ful 
ling the late king's engagements; all theſe con 
derations determined the council, contrary to th 
primate's opinion, to adviſe Henry to celebrateth 
marriage. This was accordingly done, after which 
the coronation was performed on the twenty-fourh 
of June, immediately after the death of Margue, 
counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the king! 
grandmother. But though the biſhop of Wiz 
cheſter had been ſucceſsful with regard to the cop 
ſummation of Henry's marriage, he ſoon perceived 
that his power began to decline. He had acquired 
ſuch habits of caution and frugality, during the 
preceding reign, that he could not now wholly ly 
them aſide. He remonſtrated againſt the ſchens 
of diſſipation and expence, purſued by the your 
monarch, anc by that means loſt his favour: whit 
Surry, who made his own intereſt the ſole mote 
of his conduct, was very officious in promoting tlc 
liberality, pleaſure, and magnificence of the times, 
Wincheſter remonſtrated with him on his rem. 
able change of conduct, but without effect. Sur 
derived great advantages from the diſſipation of l 
maſter, and engaged him in ſuch a courſe of pie 
ſure that he became negligent of ſtate affairs, ad 
willing to entruſt the government to the care of bis 
miniſters. Fox was highly exaſperated aguok 
Surry, and determined to introduce a perſon vt 
might be a ſpy upon his actions. He caſt his es 
upon Dr. Thomas Wolſey, as a perſgn well quit 
fied to anſwer his purpoſe. Wolſey was the fe 
of a butcher at Ipſwich, but diſtinguiſhed by i 
prudence, his talents and his * 1 
recommended himſelf by his addreſs to Henry \ 
who had employed him, with advantage, 1 
difficult commiſſions; and his inſinuating addrel, 


Heatly. 

The domeſtic adminiſtration of , P. 196 
Henry was rendered eaſy by the tran- | 11 
quillity of his ſubjects; but the wars in lt þ 
raged with the utmoſt violence, and attri - | 
attention of all the princes of Europe; Jet? - 
ties courted Henry's alliance, while he was eng 11 
by no immediate intereſt to join with an. * 

eat monarchies were eſtabliſhed, and dane, b 
furpaſſed the reſt, as to give any pretence © br 
louſy; and their internal force, by nn 
other, might long have maintained a gene, 15 
quillity, had not the active and enterprivts 
of that ambitious pontiff, Julius II. excit 
them the flames of war. By his intrigue 5 17 
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Ferdinand, and himſelf, in order to 
the 1 5 e by * * 
and Henry, thou e had not the 
4 for it, 2 his name to be inſerted 
ha confederacy. Julius had no ſooner humbled 
| republic of Venice, than he was ambitious of 
C ling all foreigners, whom he termed barba- 
— from Italy. He reſolved to make the tempeſt 
1 ert upon Lewis, and ſeeking for a cauſe of 
urrel with that monarch, ſought the alliance of 
ber princes. He courted Henry's favour by 
ading him a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk, 
14 anointed with chryſm-: he engaged in his in- 
reſt Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, Henry's 
"haſſador at Rome, whom he raiſed to the rank of 
:dinal; drew over Ferdinand to his fide; and 
med a treaty with the Swiſs cantons. Lewis 
erted himſelf to repel the attacks of his enemies. 
o this end he endeavoured to deſpoil the pope of 
it facred character, by which he was rendered 
rmidable ; and in conjunction with Maximilian, 
*ter;ained to call a general council, that might 
-e2 check to the deligns of the Roman pontift. 
enry was inclined to protect his holineſs from the 
tterprizes of Lewis; for Julius had given him 
ppes, that his ſervices ſhould be rewarded with the 
tle, of the moſt Chriſtian King, which had hitherto 
en annexed to the crown of France. He there- 
fre joined in an alliance formed 70 the pope, 
pain and Venice, NG the French king. 
The glory of ſerving the pope, and 
D. 1512. of conquering provinces, excited the 
bition of Henry; and the parliament readily 
Wanted ſupplies for an enterprize that was agree- 
le to the people. Ferdinand, always attentive to 
$ own intereſt, when he ſeemed to be acting for 
at of others, perſuaded Henry, that it would be 
ore for his advantage, not to land his troops at 
lis, but at Fonterabria, where he might eaſily 
ake a conqueſt of Guienne, and where he pro- 
ſed to aſſt him with a Spaniſh army. But the 
l intention of Ferdinand was to turn his force to 
e acquiſition of Navarre, Henry, not _—_ 
e views of Ferdinand, agreed to the propoſal. 
e marquis of Dorſet was appointed general of the 
d forces, which were landed in the province of 
ipiſcoa, about the middle of June. The E 
miral, in his return, made ſeveral ſucceſsful at- 
pts on the coaſt of Brittany, and being joined 
a ſquadron of ſhips commanded by Sir Thomas 
uvet, their depredations were continued with ad- 
ages, Alarmed at the attempts of the Engliſh, 
French fleet of thirty-nine ſhips, was ordered to 
from Breſt, under the command of Primauget, 
aamiral of great courage and conduct. The 
o fleets ſoon after met, and a furious engagement 
ucd. At length Primauget's ſhip was ſet on 
and determining not to periſh « 656k, he bore 
un upon the Engliſh admiral, when grappling 
K her, both ſhips ſoon became involved in the 
e meritable deſtruction. This dreadful ſcene 
pcaded the action between the other ſhips ; they 
e iruck with aſtoniſhment at fo terrible an ap- 
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| rench ſhip blew up, and in its exploſion de- 
7 the 1 This alarming cataſtrophe, in 
en above fixteen hundred men periſhed, ſo 
wed th parties, that the engagement was not 
Ty The French retired to Breſt, and the 
> - Mtinued cruifing in the channel. The 
4 Alva, who commanded the Spaniſh forces, 
os Joined the Engliſh, preparatibns were made 

pling the campai But Dorſet, who was a 


* inſtead of purſuing the conqueſt of 


D : 
ang his army moved towards the frontiers of 


"ance of horror and confuſion. After ſome time | 


Col to Ferdinand's intentions, was ſurprized to 


formed at Cambray, between Lewis, 


* 
— 


* Tue Engliſh general complained of this | 


its advancin . 
Alva to make himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and 


ſtep. Ferdinand, in reply, obſerved; that as the 
King of Navarre was connected with France, he 
thought it would not be adviſeable to form the ſiege 
of Bayonne, till meaſures were taken for preventing 
that prince from cutting off their proviſions. Dor- 
ſet ſuſpecting, that little regard was paid to the in- 
tereſt of his maſter in this affair, and having no 
orders to invade Navarre, refuſed to comply, and 
remained in his quarters at Fonterabria, where his 
army kept that of the French in awe, and prevented 
to ſuccour Navarre;. which enabled 


obliged John to ſhelter himſelf in France. Alva 
again applied to Dorſet, but as he ſtill declined 
forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and inſiſted on in- 
vading another part of the king of Navarre's do- 
minions, Dorſet perceiving now his ſiniſter in- 
tentions, obſerved, that he could not comply with- 
out new orders from his maſter. Upon this Ferdi- 
nand diſpatched Martin de Ampios, to London, to 
perſuade Henry, that the moſt favourable opportu- 
nities were loſt, by the refractory and ſcrupulous 
humour of the Engliſh general, it being neceſſary 
for him to act on all occaſions in concert with the 
duke of Alva, who was beſt atquainted with the 
ſituation of the country, and the reaſons of every 
operation. Mean while Dorſet obſerving, that his 
farther ſtay was of no uſe to the main deſign, and 
that his foldiers periſhed daily by want and fickneſs, 
demanded of Ferdinand ſhips to convey him back 
toEngland. Ferdinand, who was bound by treaty to 
furniſh him whenever demanded with this ſupply, 
at laſt, after many delays, yielded to his importu- 


" nity ; but when Dorſet was 8 his troops, 


and preparing for the voyage, a meſſenger from 
Henry arrived with orders for them to continue in 
Spain; notwithſtanding which, the ſoldiers, diſcon- 
tented with the treatment they had received, mu- 
tinied, and obliged their officers to ſet ſail. The 
ill ſucceſs of this expedition diſpleiſed Henry; and 
the marquis of Dorſet found great difficulty in ap- 
peaſing him, by explaining Ferdinand's conduct. 
Diſgraceful as 

it ſerved to weaken France. Lewis 
was obliged to recall his forces to the defence of 
his own dominions, and by that mieatis loſt all his 
Italian conqueſts, Julius triumphed in the diſ- 
grace of the French monarch ; but he did not long 
enjoy his good fortune, dying on the twenty-firſt of 
February, and was ſucceeded in the papal chair by 
the famous John de Medici, being Leo X. He was 
the patron of arts, and the friend of learning, 
Deſirous of attaching Henry firmly to his intereſt, 
he ſent him a veſſel laden with hams and wine. 
The arrival of this veſſel, which carried the papal 
banner, filled the Engliſh with exultation, and ex- 
cited their natural antipathy againſt France. 
Thomas Wolſey, dean of Lincoln, and the king's 
almoner, was now at the head of affairs, having fo 
far gained the king's favour, that he ſupplanted 
both Surry and Fox, His being near forty years 
of age, and a clergyman, were no reſtraints on the 
gaity with which Henry paſſed his careleſs hours, 
He introduced buſineſs and ſtate affairs during the 


intervals of amuſement ; and then inſinuated thoſe 


maxims which he wiſhed him to adopt : he told 
him that while he truſted his father's counſellors 
with the conduct of his affairs, he had the advan- 
tage of employing perſons of wiſdom and expe- 
rience; but as they did not owe their promotion to 
his favour, they ſcarcely thought themſelves. ac- 
countable to him for the exerciſe of their authority ; 
and by their cabals obſtructed buſineſs more than 
they promoted it by their age and experience; that 


while he choſe to paſs his time in the pleaſures to 


which he was invited by his youth and princely 
fortune, and in the ftndies that would in time en- 


able him to ſway the ſcepter alone, it would be beſt 


to 


is enterprize was, A.D. 1513: | 
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to entruſt his authority to one who was the creature 
of his will, and could entertain no view but that of 
promoting his ſervice ; and if this miniſter had the 
ſame reliſh for pleaſure with-himſelf, and the ſame 
taſte for learning, he might with the greateſt eaſe, 


at proper intervals, account to him for the whole of , 


his conduct, introduce him gradually into the 
knowledge of public buſineſs, and thus, without a 
tedious conſtraint, initiate him into the art of go- 
vernment. The king entered into all Wolſey's 
views; and finding none ſo fit to execute this plan 
of adminiſtration as the man who propoſedit, he ſoon 
raiſed him to be a member of his council; and 
from thence to be his ſole and abſolute miniſter, 
Wolley, perceiving the ardour of Henry for war, 
exerted his abilities to provide an army, that might 
retrieve the martial glory of his countrymen. | 
Hoſtilities were firſt commenced at ſea, but without 
any advantage to either of the contending parties. It 
was on the continent that the deciſive blows were in- 
tended to be ſtruck. The van of the army, conſiſting |} 
of eight thouſand men, was led by the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, aſſiſted by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitz- 
walter, Haſtings, and Cobham, and Sir Thomas ap 
Rice, captain of the light horſe. This diviſion 
being landed at Calais, was ſoon followed by another 
body of ſix thouſand men, under the command of 
lord Herbert, chamberlain, attended by the earls of 
Northumberland and Kent, the lords Audley and 
Delawar, together with Carew, Curzon, and other 
entlemen. Henry now prepared to follow his 
— but before his departure, he cauſed the un- 
fortunate earl of Suffolk to be beheaded. What 
reaſons induced Henry to commit this cruel action, 
is not known. The French hiſtorians tell us, that 
it was in obedience to the dying commands of his 
father; while others think, that Henry poured 
his vengeance on this nobleman, for the conduct of 
his brother Edward de la Pole, who had accepted a 
command in the French ſervice. About the thir- 


W 


third diviſion of his army, conſiſting of twelve thou- 
ſand men. He was attended by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and many others of the principal nobility, 
but he ſoon perceived the little reliance to be 
placed on the engagements of princes; for among 
all his allies, the Swiſs only performed the condi- 
tions of the treaty. The emperor Maximilian had 
promiſed to join them with a body of eight thou- 
ſand men, but though he had received from Henry 
one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns for that 
purpoſe, he failed in his engagements. He made 
ſome atonement however to the Engliſh monarch, | 
by joining him in the Low Countrics, with ſome 
German and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were of great 
ſervice in giving an example of diſcipline to Henry's 
new raiſed army. The emperor himſelf enliſted as 
a volunteer in the Engliſh army, and bluſhed not 
to receive an hundred crowns a day for his ſervice. 


— 


and lord Herbert, had laid ſiege to Terouane, on the 
frontiers of Picardy, and began the attack with vi- 
gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the 
town, which had a garriſon that did not exceed a 
thouſand men, but defended the place with great 
intrepidity, and were at laſt in danger, from the 
want of proviſions and ammunition of being obliged 
to ſurrender; but having ſent notice of their ſitua- 
tion to Lewis, who had advanced with his army to 
Amiens, he gave orders to throw relief into the 
place. Upon this Fontrailles ſet out at the head of 
eight hundred horſemen, each of whom carriedbehind 
him two quarters of bacon, and a ſack of gunpowder. 
This ſmall body unexpectedly ruſhed through the 


Engliſh camp; and overcoming all oppoſition, ad- 
vanced to the foſſee of the town, where each man 
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ing received intelligence of the approach of 
e 


_oppole them. 


_ 


| made priſoners. 


. who had behaved in Italy with great 


= 


that this boaſted expedition was both ruin 


- threw down his burden, and immediately galloping « 
back, were again ſo happy as to break thr 
. 1 


ough the | 


men; five thouſand of which had be fe 


Engliſh, and to ſuffer little loſs. But the x, 


ſoon after fully revenged this inſult i 


E Henr * zy. 


French horſe, who had advanced to 
trailles, ordered ſome troops to paſs he 17 Fog, 
This body of French cavalry, ng 


withſtanding they chicfly conſiſted of gentlemen 
| all 
ſeeing the enemy, were ſeized with tack me 


countable panic, that they inſtant] 

duke of Longueville, who 4 * : 
Clermont, Buſli, d' Amboiſe, Imbercourt dbech 
valier Bayard, and other officers of diſtin&ion: A 
This rout is ſometimes termed 
the battle of Guienegate, from the place where 
was fought, but more generally the battle of the 
Spurs, becauſe that day the French made more y{e 
of their ſpurs than of their weapons, 

Henry, who was now at the head of an army d 
fifty thouſand. men, inſtead of profiting by tlis is 
tory, and marching into the heart of France Abe 
might eaſily have done, returned to the ſiege l 
Terouane, which was ſoon after obliged to cpu. 
late. The terrors of the French again revived; 
they were indeed ſcarcely ever in greater dange, 
and leſs able to defend themſelves againk th 
powerful armies, with which they were on every 
hide threatened, or aſſailed. Even many of the in 
habitants of Paris, not thinking themſelves fit 
there, began to remove, without knowing where 
they ſhould find a greater place of ſafety. How 
ever the many blunders committed by the eneulig 
of Lewis, extricated him from his difficulti, 
The Swils ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced into: 
negociation by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy, 
and they accepted of the conditions he offered 
them. Maximilian adviſed Henry to lay fiege 
Tournay, a great and rich city on the frontiers d 
Flanders, with the hopes of freeing his grand 
from ſo troubleſome a neighbour as the French; f Bothu 
and Henry, not conſidering, that this acquilito ach othe 
would no way promote his conqueſts in France, ws 18 be 
ſo imprudent as to follow his intereſted aich facd 
Tournay being by its antient charters exempt reliſh, : 
from the burden of a garriſon, the burghers & me 3 
gaged, contrary to the remonſtrance of their i 
vereign, to defend the city; but when they camel 
a trial their courage failed, and after ſuffering att# 
days fiege, ſurrendered to the Engliſh. The bil 
of Tournay being lately dead, the chapter bu 
elected a new biſhop, who was not inſtalled in W 
office; the king of England therefore beſtowed til 
ſee on Wolſey, his favourite, and put him in ® 
mediate poſſeſſion of the revenues. Henry, bean 
of the retreat of the Swiſs, and finding the ſal 
far advanced, returned to England, about the 
dle of October, with the greateſt part of Is m 
His youthful mind was fich) ſatisfied with k 
ſucceſs of lis firſt campaign; but people of ju 
ment comparing his advantages with his prog'® 
the expence with his acquilitions, were con 
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inglorious. f 
While Henry was thus employed, Jane 
king of Scotland, who had declared for Leg, 
vaged the northern parts of Northumberl 4 
the head of fifty thouſand men. He made 1. 
maſter of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and 
places of ſmall importance. Lady Ford d F 
priſoner in her caſtle; and bong preſent F 
James, ſo gained on his affections, that he in 
pleaſure the critical time, which, during 
ſence of his enemies, he ought to have emp 
better purpoſe. In the mean time, e 
Surry, who commanded the Engliſh forces 
into the North, to ſtop the ravages of the w 

His army conſiſted of about twent) - is 
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de umy in France. The Scots were encamped on 
6 high grounds near the hills of Chiviot, in a 
C igh tageous ſituation. The river Till ran in 
«4 front; nor could their camp be approached 
65 by one narrow paſs, which was defended by 
ery, Surry, perceiving that it would be mad - 
to attack the enemy, {patched an herald to 
e Scottiſh monarch, offering to meet him in the 
uin of Milfield, to try the valour of their forces on 
qual ground. But the anſwer he received was far 
om being ſatisfactory, and he determined to have 
ourſe to a ſtratagem, in order, if poſſible, to draw 
e Scotch from their advantageous ſituation, He 
adea feint, as if he intended to march to Berwick, 
| order to enter Scotland, lay waſte the borders, 
d cut off his enemies proviſions: upon which the 
ots, ſetting fite to their huts, marched down 
dom the hills. Surry had obſerved their precipi- 
ate decampment, and the ſmoke —_— his 
otions, he paſſed the Till with his vanguard and 
rain of artillery, at the bridge of Twiſel, while 
e reſt of his army croſſed the ſtream at a ford 
igher up the river. A battle being now inevita- 
le, both ſides prepared for it with the greateſt 


ay anquillity, The Engliſh army was divided into 
he i. o lines. In the firſt, lord Howard led the main 
es lat ody, Sir Edmund Howard the right wing, and Sir 
where larmaduke Conſtable the left. In the ſecond, the 


arl of Surry commanded the main body, lord Da- 
es the right wing, and Sir Edward Stanley the 
ft, The king of Scotland drew up his army on 
riſing ground, and the front appeared in three 
ions: the right commanded by the earl of 
Iuntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume; the center by the 
ing himſelf, and the left by the earls of Lenox 
pd Argyle. There was alſo a fourth diviſion, as 
body of reſerve, under the command of the earl 
t Bothwel, In this poſition the armies approached 
ich other, and met in Flouden field. The battle 
as begun by the earl of Huntley, who charged 
With ſuch fury, that he broke the wing of the 
gliſh, and drove them off the field. But the 
me ſucceſs did not attend the other commanders. 
ley could not ſupport the attack of the Engliſh, 
id Huntley, at his return, found the Scottiſh 

in great diſorder. The diviſion commanded 
Lenox and Argyle, were ſo elated with the ſuc- 
ls of the other wing, that they broke their ranks ; 
dd notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of La Motte, 
e French ambaſſador ruſhed in the utmoſt con- 
on upon the many imagining themſelves ſure 
victory. But they ſoon found the effects of their 
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bod firm, and received them with great bravery ; 
le Dacres, wheeling about during the action, 
upon the rear, and attacked them fo furiouſly, 
it they could not ſuſtain the ſhock. The greater 
Ct 0 them were cut to pieces, and the reſt eſcaped 
2 dilorderly flight. This diſorder did not how- 
er intimidate the diviſion under the king and 
dthwel, Animated by the valour of their leaders, 


it fel Others repreſent the numbers 
on each ſide nearly equal: but it is certain 
rſons of ſmall note, while the 
nobility, with the king him- 
Ind a dea In ——_ the field, the Engliſh 
ich r body, dreſſed in a habit like his, 
Re ed him; and it being put into a leaden 
. *NMt to London, where it was kept un- 


ed f 8 
0. of Ons ume; James having died under the 


anels, Sir Edmund Howard, with his diviſion 


_ 


| daughter of France. 


ſentence. of excommunication, on account of his 
confederacy with France, and his oppoſing the holy 
ſee, ' Henry however obtained his abſolution from 
the pontiff, and the body was interred. The Scots 
aſſerted, that the body of theirking was not found, 
but that of a younger gentleman, named Elphin- 
ſton, who, with ſeveral other volunteers, were dreſſed 
like the king. It was even affirmed, that James 
was ſeen to croſs the Tweed at Kelſo, and that he 
was aſſaſſinated by the vaſſals of lord Hume, who 
had been inſtigated to commit ſo enormous a crime 
by that nobleman. The populace were however 
perſuaded, that he was ſtill alive; and having ſe- 
cretly gone on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
would at length return, and again take poſleſſion of 
the throne. The Scots long entertained this con- 
ceit. Such was the event of the battle of Flouden, 
fought on the ninth of September ; and this victory 
afforded Henry a fair opportunity of inſiſting upon 
his own terms with Scotland, perhaps of conquering 
that kingdom; but on this occalion he behaved 
with great generoſity. He liſtened to the requeſt 
of his ſiſter, the queen of Scotland, who had been 
appointed regent during her ſon's minority, andin 
compaſſion to her helpleſs condition, readily con- 
cluded a peace. At the ſame time he created the 
earl of Surry duke of Norfolk; Charles Bran- 
don, duke of-Suffolk; lord Herbert, carl of Wor- 
ceſter; Sir Edward Stanley, lord Monteagle, and 
Wolſey was created biſhop of Lincoln, Margaret 
of York, daughter to the duke of Clarence, ob- 
tained the title of counteſs of Saliſbury, as heireſs 
to her brother the earl of Warwick, beheaded by 
Henry VII. 

Lewis, perfectly ſenſible of the dan- 
ger to which his kingdom was expoſed 
in the laſt campaign; appeaſed Leo X. by re- 
nouncing the council of Piſa, which had been 
transferred to Lyons; and the pontiff, in return, 
took off the excommunication that had been de- 
nounced againſt him and his kingdom. Ferdinand, 
who was advanced. in years, and had no other am- 
bition than to keep poſſeſſion of Navarre, which he 
had ſubdued, readily liſtened to the propoſals of 
Lewis, for prolonging the truce to another year, 
and of forming a more intimate connection be- 


A. D. 1514. 


tween them, by marrying his ſecond daughter Renee, 


to Charles prince of Spain, grandſon to the Spaniſh 
monarch; with whom he was to have Lewis's claim 
to the duchy of Milan, The emperor Maximilian 
alſo acceded to the treaty. When Henry was in- 
formed of this tranſaction, he flew into a violent 
rage, loudly complaining, that his father-in-law, 
by his promiſes and profeſſions, had engaged him to 
be at enmity with France; and yet, without the 
leaſt warning ſacriſiced his intereſt to his own ſelfiſa 
views, leaving him expoſed to all the dangers and 
expence of the war. But he loſt all paticnce, on 
hearing that Maximilian was alſo ſeduced from his 
alliance, and that propoſals had been agrecd to for 
the marriage of Charles, prince of Spain, with the 
At this time, the duke of 
Longueville, who had been taken priſoner at the 
battle of Spurs, took advantage of Henry's vexa- 
tion to procure a peace, which he knew to be 
eagerly deſired by his maſter ; and therefore repre- 
ſented to Henry, that Anne, queen of France, be- 
ing lately dead, an aflinity might be formed, which 
would prove of advantage to both nations, and at 
once put a period to all differences ; and that no 
marriage ſcemed more ſuitable than that of Lewis 
to the princeſs of England, whoſe youth and beauty 


afforded the moſt flattering hopes: that though it 


might appear ſomewhat unſuitable for a King of 
fifty-three years of age, to be marricd to a princeſs 
of lixteen, yet the alliance would be attended with 
other advantages, more than ſufficient to compen- 
fate for this inequality. Henty ſeemed to pay at- 
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tention to this diſcourſe. ' Longueville therefore in- 
formed Lewis of the probability of bringing the 
affair to a happy concluſion, and received full 
powers for negociating the treaty. Hence the ar- 
ticles were eaſily adjuſted. ' Lewis agreed that 
Tournay ſhould continue in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh ; -that Richard de la Pole ſhould retire to Metz, 
and have a penſion aſſigned him by Lewis; and that 


Henry ſhould: receive a million of crowns, as the 


arrears due by treaty to his father and himſelf; and 
that the princeſs Mary ſhould have four hundred 
thouſand crowns for her portion; and poſſeſs as 
large a jointure as any other queen of France had 
done. Agreeable to this treaty Mary was ſent with 
a ſplendid retinue to France, and was met by Lewis 
at Abbeville, where the marriage was celebrated. 
He was charmed with the beauty and accompliſh- 
ments of the young princeſs: but being ſe- 
duced into a courſe of gaiety and pleaſure, unſuit- 
able to his declining ſtate of health, he died in leſs 
than three months after bis marriage, to the great 
concern of the French, who unanimouſly gave him 
the honourable title of the father of his people. 
His young queen ſoon after married Charles Bran- 


don, duke of Suffolk. ö 


The archbiſhop of York was poi- 
ned at Rome by his chaplain, in re- 
venge for a blow the prelate had given him. In- 
formation was immediately ſent to Henry of this 
cataſtrophe; and the pope determined to keep the 
ſee of York vacant, till the king's pleaſure ſhould be 
known. He did not wait long; Henry immediately 


A.D. 1515. 0 


conferred it upon Wolſey, and the pontiff confirmed 


his election. Wolſey by his ambition, raiſed him- 
ſelf many enemies, which only ſerved to rivet him 
the faſter in the confidence of Henry, who was fond 
of ſu nas, I-oy choice he had made againſt all 
oppoſition. That prelate, knowing the king's im- 


perious temper, had the art to conceal from him the 


aſcendant he had obtained; and while all public 
councils were under his fecret direction, he conſtantl 


| dren” a blind ſubmiſſion to his maſter's will, 


e preſerved the king's affection by entering into 
his pleaſures; he gratified his indolence by conduct- 
3. his buſineſs; and in both cafes prevented the 
jealouſy which would naturally have arifen from his 
exorbitant acquiſitions, and oftentatious courſe of 
life. Beſides enjoying the adminiſtration of Tour- 
nay, he, on eaſy leaſes, obtained the poſſeſſion of 
the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford ; 
biſhopricks filled by Italians, who, being permitted 
to reſide abroad, were willing to compound for this 
indulgence by yielding to him a conliderable ſhare 
of their incomes. He held the abbey of St. Al- 
bans, and many other church preferments in com- 
mendam. He was even permitted to unite to the 


ſee of York, firſt that of Durham, and then that of | 


Wincheſter ; and there appeared to be no end of his 
acquiſitions. The pope, obſerving his great in- 
fluence over Henry, endeavoured to engage him to 
his intereſt, by creating him a cardinal. Under co- 
lour of exacting a regard to religion, he carried the 
ſlate and dignity of a churchman to a moſt exorbi- | 
tant height. He had a train conſiſting of eight 
hundred ſervants, many of whom were knights and | 


gentlemen : even ſome of the nobility put their 
children into his family, as a place of education; 


and that they might gain their patron's favour, al- 
lowed them to bear offices as his ſervants. All who 
were diſtinguiſhed by their ſkill in any art or 
ſcience, paid their court to him, and none paid it in 
vain. He was a generous patron of literature, and 
gave encouragement to every branch of erudition, 
both by his private bounty and public inſtructions. 
This generous munificence procured him the ap- 
probation of the wiſe : but not ſatisfied with this, 
e ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace, by the 
ſplendor of his equipage and furniture, the em- 
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| replied Henry, „It ſhall be my care that ſubjedy 


of Lewis XII. was a prince of great courage, ad 


| intervened with her gloomy darkneſs bet 


| dad loſt their braveſt troops, that dhe) f 


— — 
broidery of his liveries, and the richneſs of j; 
apparel. He was the firſt clergyman in "on 
who wore filk and gold on his habit, his 2 
the trappings of his horſes. His cardinat' h 
bore aloft by a perſon of rank; and when — 
the king's chapel, he would permit its bein 
on no place but the altar, The talleſt aud 
comely prieſt that could be found carried ru 


him a filver pillar, with a croſs on the top; a 
the 


b 


another prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty, bort 
croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Cant 
Warham, chancellor and archbiſhop of Can 
bury, being averſe to all diſputes, choſe od 
from public employment, and reſigned his offices 
chancellor; on which the great ſeal was delivery 
to Wolſey. Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, who ky 
long directed the affairs of government, and em 
introduced Wolſey to the king's favour, could un 
bear to find himſelf neglect . He obtained 

miſſion to retire to his biſhoprick, and when les _ 
the council board, he told the king, that « þ 
hoped he would not ſuffer the ſervant to be greug 
than the maſter. Fear not my good lord biſbop⸗ 
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ſhall obey, and not command.” The duke d 
Norfolk, alſo, finding the king's money almoſt &. 
hauſted, reſigned his office of treaſurer; and Suftl 
offended at the king's having refuſed to pay ade; 
which he had contracted while in France, lived i 
privacy. Thus Wolſey was left to enjoy the pope 
and favour of the king without a rival. And thong 
his dignity increaſed the number of his enemies i 
exalted: his perſonal character; for no chancela 
ever excelled this able ſtateſman, nor ever ſhene 
_ impartiality in his deciſions, or more e 
arged knowledge of law and equity, or deeper ps 
netration. | | 

Francis I. who aſcended the throne, on the death 


wanted only the additional quality of diſcretion, U 
render him ſuperior to all the princes of Europe 
He renewed the treaty made by his predeceſn 
with Henry, and induced by the ardour of conquel 
he paſſed into Italy. His deſign was to conque 
the duchy of Milan, and wreſt it once more fun 
the unhappy family of Sforſa. The Venetians up 
ported him, who wanted at leaſt to recover the ſe 
roneſe, of which they had-been ſtripped by the e 
peror Maximilian. His oppoſers were pope LoL 
an intriguing, politic prince, and Maximilian, won 
out with age and infirmities : but his moſt dangero 
enemies were the Swiſs, irritated againſt France, 
the refufal of Lewis XII. to fulfil the treaty c 
cluded before Dijon, and inflamed with the br 
rangues of Matthew Schaner, cardinal of da 
They had aſſumed the title of © Defenders of . 
popes, and protectors of princes ;” and indeed 


the laſt ten years this appellation was not mar} we 
imaginary. Francis, on his march to Milan, c  cardin 
tinued to negotiate with that nation. Pratt 1 7 * 
the art of diſlimulation, they amuſed the king wo ſent to 
empty promiſes, till they had received advice wen I. 
the military cheſt of France was arrived, whenti e of a w: 
deſcended from the mountains into the ible, to 
though deſtitute of cavalry, and oppoſed the jo m: that 
ſs of the French arms. A dreadful battle 4 Ice and 
ued, at Marignan, near Milan. The vide . either fi 
conteſted with a perſeverance hitherto unknod in tim 


and it required all the heroic valour of F. 
inſpire his troops with courage, to ſuppolt u. 
ſelves againſt the deſperate aſſaults of beten 
neers. After a bloody action in the very 


combatants. The king flept on the carriage 4 
cannon, within fifty paces of a Swiſs battabot 4 
ſoon as dawn appeared, the action Wi * 


1 10 
with redoubled fury; and it was not til 065 
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eg bent) thouſand flain on both ſides; and the 
with hal Trivulzio, who had been prefent at 
pl ro! pitched battles, uſed to call this “ the 
: ck the giants.“ This victory was followed by 
. oth the pope and 
He compelled 
milian to reſtore the Veroneſe to the Vene- 
FL for Leo X. the duchy of Urbino, 
neck {till belongs to the church of Rome. Sforza 
amel tired with the viciſſitudes of fortune, diſguſted 
oh the tyranny of the Swiſs, and deſirous of pri- 
ey and repoſe, , put himſelf into the hands of 
X ui and after flipulating for an annual penſion 
of thirty thouſand ducats, reſigned his pretenſions 
\ the duchy of Milan, and retired into France. 
thortly after the Germans were driven out of Italy; 
4 both Henry and his miniſter were diſappointed 
\ their deſigns of feſſening the power of France. 
In the following year Henry con- 
D. 1516. cuded a truce —_— regent of 
þ.. Hand for one year, that he might have an op- 
_ of deſtroying the influence of that noble- 
pan, by means of the Humes, who were devoted to 
i intereſt. In order to this he inſiſted, that the 
ottiſi parliament ſhould ſend the duke or Al- 


any to France, as it was dangerous to truſt the | 


oung king in the hand of his preſumptive heir, 
id threatened on their non-compliance, to take 
ther meaſures for the ſafety of his nephew. This 
monſtrance proving ineffectual, the Humes per- 
baded the carl of Arran to claim the regency ; but 


e duke of Albany, being informed of the conſpi- 
cy, decoyed them to the court, and cauſed them | 


o be executed as traitors. | 
The death of Ferdinand, the Catholic, and the 
icceſſion of his grandſon Charles to his extenſive 
ominions, made Francis ſenſible, of the neceſſity 
gaining the confidence and friendſhip of Henry; 
id for that purpoſe, he paid his court by flattery 
Id preſents to Wolſey. He diſpatched Bonnivet, 
Imiral of Francc, to London, with orders to em- 
oy all that inſinuation and addreſs in which he 
kcelled, to procure the cardinal's good graces. 
e ambaſſador took an opportunity to expreſs his 
aſter's concern, that by miſtakes and miſappre- 
nlons, he had been ſo unfortunate as to loſe a 
end{hip which he ſo highly valued as that of his 
ninence, Wolſey liſtened to theſe honourable ad- 
ances, and from thenceforward expreſſed himſelf 
favour of the French alliance. Francis even en- 
red into ſuch confidence with him, as to aſk his 
vice in his moſt ſecret affairs, and in every diffi- 
t emergency had recourſe to him, as to an oracle 
wiſdom. The cardinal made no ſecret to Henry 
this private correſpondence ; and the king had 


- 


an opinion of his miniſter's capacity, that he 
d, he verily believed, he well govern Francis 
well as himſelf, At length Bonnivet informed 
cardinal of his maſter's deſire to recover Tour- 
on which Wolſey took an opportunity to re- 
lent to the king and council, that the diſtance 
Veen Tournay and Calais was ſo great, that, in 
f of a war, it would be very difficult, if not im- 
ble, to keep open the communication between 
u: that as it was ſeated on the frontiers both of 
dee and the Low Countries, it might be attacked 
either fide, and that it could not be preſerved 
m time of peace, without a garriſon, to be a 
> upon the mutinous inhabitants, who were 
autented with the Engliſh government; and 
ts poſſeſſion, though precarious and expenſive, 
zuttrely uſeleſs, with reſpect to annoying the 
Mons of either Charles or Francis. Theſe rea- 
\ ang with no oppoſition, a treaty was en- 
; * for ceding Tournay: and it was agreed, 
© dauphin ſhould de contracted to the | 
Jy, though both of them were infants, 


n to retire. The field was ſtrewed 


— 


| and that city be conſidered as the princeſs's dowry. 
But Henry having been at great expence in building 
a citadel there, Francis agreed to pay him fix hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, at twelve annual payments 
and to allow a yearly penſion of twelve thouſand 
livres to the cardinal, as an equivalent for the re- 
venue of the biſhopric of Tournay. 5 

While theſe negociations were car- 11 
rying on between the courts of E 15171 
land and France, Germany was agitated with thoſe 
theological diſputes, which produced the reforma- 
tion. Martin Luther, an Auguſtine monk, and 
profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Wirtem- 
berg, in Germany, undertook to refute divers doc- 
trines of the church of Rome. Leo. X. at firſt diſ- 
regarded his writings, as the weak efforts of an ob- 
ſcure monk. His whole attention was indeed bent 
to filling his treaſury by the traffic of indulgencies. 
In this ſale he chiefly employed the Dominicans; 
The Auguſtine friars were highly affronted, becauſe 
this lucrative occupation was not as uſual entruſted 
to them; ' eſpecially, as they had ſome time ſince 
been employed in Saxony, and had acquired both 
reputation and profit. Martin Luther, ſtimulated 
to revenge, was loud in his declamations againſt 
the church of Rome. He was-a perſon of great 
learning, genius, and ſpirit, inflexible and opinia- 
tive; and their was no want of abuſes whereon to 
ground his invectives. Religion, often proſtituted, 
had become a cloak for the moſt ſordid rapacity, 
and the moſt unpardonable ambition. An inceſſant 
cry of reformation reſounded from all quarters, 
and Luther knew how to take advantage of it. 
He, however, confined himſelf, in his firſt writings, 
to expoſe the doctrine of indulgencies, and, perhaps, 
had then no other deſign. But he went farther 
than he at firſt intended, as is the caſe with all re- 
ligious diſputants ; and it has been ſaid, with ſeem- 
ing probability, that the beſt method of inducing 
this zealous reformer to change his opinion, would 
- have been by a preſent of a cardinal's hat; but the 
contempt in which he was held by the church of 
Rome, proved fatal to her power. 

Luther now ſounded openly a defiance to the 
holy ſee. He exhorted al princes to throw off 
the papal authority; he railed againſt private 
maſſes; and met with the greater applauſe, by in- 
veighing ”_ the fale of them. His writings, 
full of zeal and fury, ſpread over Europe. The 
doctrines he inculcated were flattering to its princes, 
becauſe they furniſhed them with a pretence for 
throwing off the pope's dominion, and for en- 
riching themſelves with the wealth of eccleſiaſtics. 
The Dominicans, ſupported by the pope's nuncios, 
cauſed his books to be burnt. His holineſs thun- 
dered out a new bull againſt him; but Luther, 
now protected by the princes of Germany, was not 
to be intimidated ; he even ordered the pope's bull 
and decretals to be burnt in the public market 
place of 8 g 
During theſe diſputes, the pope 
inveſted > wolley whh a legantine A. D. 1518. 
power, together with a right of ſuſpending all 
the laws of the church for one year. On obtain- 
ing this new dignity, he diſplayed his grandeur 
with great parade. On ſolemn teaſt-days, he ſaid 
maſs after the manner of the pope; was ſerved by 
biſhops and abbots; and even engaged the fi 
nobility to give him water and the towel. Wolſey 
now erected an office, which he termed x legantine 


court; and as he was thus, by means of the pope's 


commiſſion, and the favour of the king, inveſted 
with all ecclefiaſtcal and civil power, none knew 
what bounds he would ſet to the authority of his 
new tribunal. He directed the members of this 
court to inquire into all matters of conſcience ; 


and into all thoſe ations which, though not cog- 
8. 


nizable by law, were contrary to good mora 
1 People 


P 
y 
| 
1 
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People were offended on ſceing a man ſo fond of 
pomp and pleaſure, ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt 
appearance of licentiouſneſs in others; and this 
court was rendered the more obnoxious, from 
Wolſey's making one John Allen judge in it, 
whom he himſelf, as chancellor, A condemned 
for perjury ; and as he extorted fines from all whom 
he was pleaſed to find guilty, or received bribes to 


. drop proſecutions, it was concluded, that the car- 


dinal had a ſhare in thoſe wages of iniquity. To 
the tyranny of this court; the clergy and monks 
were particularly expoſed ; and as their lives fre- 
quently gave a juſt handle againſt them, they were 
obliged to pay large ſums to purchaſe an indemnity. 
Wolſey, not ſatished with this authority, pretended 
to aſſume, by virtue of his commiſſion, the juriſ- 


diction of all the biſhops courts, particularly that of | 


judging all matters reſpecting wills and teſtaments. 
— dared to complain, till archbiſhop Warham 
ventured to lay before the king the diſcontents of 
the people. Henry pretended ignorance, ſaying, 
« A man is no where ſo blind as in his own houſe. 
But do you, father, go to Wolſey, and tell him, 
if any thing be amiſs, that he amend it.” This 


_only ſerved to ſtrengthen the cardinal's enmity to 


Warham ; but Allen, his judge, being proſecuted 
by one London in a court of law, and being con- 
victed, the clamour at laſt reached the king's ears, 
and he expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that Wolſey ever 
after was more cautious in exerting his authority. 
It muſt be confeſſed, in favour of this noble per- 
ſonage, that, conſidering the whole of his admi- 


niſtration impartially, he made uſe of his power 


for the good of his country. His poſt of chan- 
cellor placed him at the fountain of juſtice, and 
never was it better adminiſtered. He was a firm 
ſupporter of the poor; and. enforced ſeveral laws 
for the protection of the mercantile and induſtrious 
part of the people. We have already obſerved, 
that he was a great friend to literature. At this 
time the arts, under his patronage, found en- 
couragement 3 trade was improved; and manu- 
factures were carried on with ſucceſs, Wolley 
{ſpared no pains to diſcover perſons of literary ac- 
compliſhments, nor thought any rewards too great 
to beſtow upon them. He employed no miniſters 
but ſuch who were ſcholars ; and under his admi- 
niſtration, the dignified offices of the law, the 


'church, and the ſtate, were filled with men whole 


literary merit was their only recommendation. 
AN ves The attention of Henry was now 
+ + 1579: excited by the death of Maximilian 
the emperor, which left vacant the firſt ſtation 
among the Chriſtian powers, and, of courſe, affect- 
ed the general ſyſtem of Europe, Inſtantly the 
kings of France and Spain became candidates for 
that crown; and, by money and intrigues, en- 
deavoured to obtain the great point of their ambi- 
tion. Henry likewiſe 2 in his claim; but Pace, 
his miniſter, Who was 
that he was too late, all thoſe princes having en- 
gaged their votes. Francis and Charles profeſſed 
to carry on their rival pretenſions without enmity. 
Francis declared, that his brother Charles and he 
were fair and open ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs ; 
and that, as the moſt fortunate would obtain her, 
the other muſt reſt ſatisfied. But every one appre- 
hended this extraordinary moderation would be of 
ſhort duration, and that the minds of two ſuch 
candidates would ſoon be imbittered againft each 
other. Charles at laſt prevailed ; though the king 
of France had continued to the laſt to believe, that 
the majority of the electoral college was engaged 
in his favour. He was now filled with indignation, 
at being publicly diſappointed in an affair of ſuch 


importance. From hence, joined to the oppoſition 


of intereſt, aroſe that emulation between them 
which kept that age in motion, and formed a 


3 


ent to the electors, found 


8 


better qualified to obtain ſucceſs in ne 


His dominions in Europe were richer, and more 


his own dominions; and while Henry was fe 


remarkable contraſt between theſe two g. 

Both of them were endowed with extras % 
abilities: they were brave, aſpiring, and Fay, 
beloved by their ſubjects, feared by their - 10 
and reſpected by all Europe. Francis wo 
open, frank, and liberal, carried theſe vin 9 
an exceſs which was prejudicial to hi 40 


Charles, who was politic, artful, and "ably. 


gociatiom 


and wars: the one was by far the mot amiable 


man, and the other the greateſt prince. 

without the aſſiſtance of 2 or 3 
raiſed on a ſudden ſuch power as centered * 
emperor Charles V. He had ſucceeded to th 
poſſeſſion of Caſtile, Arragon, Granada, Aug; 
the Netherlands, and Naples; was elected em 
peror; and a little before his time, the bound, 
the earth ſeemed to be enlarged, that he mio; 
poſſeſs the unrifled treaſure of the new wall 


extenſive, than any that had been known ſince the 
time of the Romans: France only, by being! 
compact, rich, and populous country, placed de 
tween the provinces of the emperor's dominions 
was able to oppoſe his progreſs. However, Henn, 
by the ſituation and ſtrength of his kingdom, = 
able to hold the balance between thole poyer;; 
and had he known how to improve, by his pr 
dence and policy, this extraordinary advantage, i 
would have made him à greater prince than cithe 
of thoſe monarchs, who ſeemed to {trive for the 
dominion of Europe, But Henry was vain, c. 
pricious, imperious, and impolitic, guided by lj 
paſſions, and under the direction of a favourite, 
Indeed, he was ſometimes actuated by friend{i 
for foreign powers, but oftener by his reſentment; 
{ſeldom by his true intereſt, 

This character of Henry, Francis AD 
was well acquainted with, and there- 1 
fore ſolicited an interview with him near Calais, in 
hopes of obtaining his friendſhip and confident 
by familiar converſation. The king of France tad 
promiſed Wolſey fourteen votes in the conclave ol 
the demiſe of Leo; but the cardinal thought tie 
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aid of the emperor would more effectually conduc Franc 
to raiſe him to this ſummit of power; and ther Icapabli 
fore began to detach his maſter from the interelt d to t. 
France, and engage him in that of the houſed im only 
Auſtria, However, he would not ſo far declue e rode! 


himſelf as to prevent his aſſiſting at the propoſe 
interview, which would afford him an opportuuy 


of diſplaying his magnificence before the court 6 & me 
France, but was at the ſame time determined, ti toniſhe, 
Francis ſhould gain no advantage by it to the- Broth 


judice of the emperor. He therefore ſeconded is 
requeſt of the French monarch ; and Henry, 
was equally fond of empty pageantry, conſented 
the propoſal. Charles, being informed of thb , 
tended interview, reſolved to pay the king 6 
England a higher compliment, by viſiting bim i 


paring to depart for Calais, the emperor, 00 | 
twenty-fifth of May, landed at Dover, whith 

cqurt immediately haſted to receive their 5 
gueſt. The next day he was met by Heary 

perſon, who conducted him to Canterbury, % 
he was entertained with the utmoſt {plenooz 
Charles paid his court to Wolſey in the molt 1. 
manner, promiſing his aſſiſtance in procus 
him the papacy, whenever there ſhould haſf"q 
vacancy. There was, however, little aper 
that this promiſe would be claimed. Leo,, 


a young man, and likely to fill the ppt. laſt ty 
when the name of Wolſey would only e # 8 of J 
the promiſe from Charles ſoothed the 2m. wuland 
the powerful prelate, who, in conſequence, ne k 
himſelf ſolely to the intereſt of the © ceſs ) 


a : 8 8. took leave ; 
(Ba les, after ſtaying five days, too "11, 
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mbar . 
a ceſs of his viſit. | ; 
mn day that Charles left England, Henry 
fal for Calais, with his queen and the whole 
ve and thence proceeding to Guiſnes, a ſmall 
— 'near the frontiers, took up his reſidence in 
ſuper wooden edifice, erected near the lace ap- 
winted for the interview. It was furniſhed in a 


oft oſtentatious manner; and from the chapel 


n private gallery that reached to the caſtle of 


tiſnes, Francis, attended with a ſplendid reti- 
we, repaired to Guiſnes, a few miles diſtant from 
Jais, On the ſeventh of June, the two monarchs 
net on horſeback in the valley of Ardres, within 
be Engliſh pale; for Francis agreed to pay this 
ompliment to Henry, in conſideration of his 
ing croſſed the ſea to viſit him. Wolley, to 
hom the regulation of the ceremonial had been 
atruſted by both kings, contrived this circum- 
Lance in honour of his. maſter. The nobility, 
th of England and France, here diſplayed their 


pagnificence with ſuch profuſion, that the place of | 


terview was ſtiled, The Field of Cloth of Gold. 
ſhe two monarchs having alighted, ſaluted each 
ther in the moſt cordial manner, and retired arm 
um to à rich tent pitched for their reception, 
here they held a private conference. Here 
genry propoſed an amendment of ſome of the 
ticles of their former alliance, and began with 
ading the preamble to the treaty, * 1, Henry, 
ing! and pauſing a moment, added only, of 
ngland,” without mentioning © France;” on which 
rancis, obſerving this delicacy, expreſſed his ap- 
obation by a ſmile, and ſoon after paid Henry a 
Fompliment of a more flattering nature. He ob- 
ved the diſtruſtful precautions uſed whenever he 
d an interview with Henry; the number of their 
ttendants and guards were counted on both ſides 
ery ſtep was ſcrupulouſly meaſured ; and when 
etwo kings propoſed to pay a viſit to the queens, 
hey left their reſpective quarters at the ſame 
aſtant on the diſcharge of a culverin, and paſſed 

each other in the middle point of diſtance 
tween the places they. were each of them 

ing to. 

Francis, who was himſelf a man of honour, 
capable of diſtruſting others, in order to put an 
pd to this tedious ceremony, one day took with 
m only two gentlemen and a page, with whom 
e rode into Guiſnes. The guards were ſurprized 

the preſence of the French king, who called 
oud to them, „ You are all my priſoners; con- 
ut me to your maſter,” Henry was equally 
tonuſhed ; and taking him in his arms, ſaid, 

Brother, you have paid me a moſt agreeable 
mpliment, and hereby ſhewed what full confi- 

ace I may place in you: from this moment 1 
mender myſelf your priſoner.” Then taking 
om his neck a collar of pearls, worth fifteen 
uland angels, and putting it about that of 
Feucts, deſired him to wear it for his ſake. 
ucis agreed, on condition of Henry's wearing a 

elet which he preſented to him, worth double 

* Value of the collar. From that moment they 

ted each other without the leaſt precaution ; a 
2 diſdain of ſuſpicion produced a perfect 

dence; and the reſt- of their time was ſpent in 

V and tournaments. The two kings enter- 

% each other with theſe kinds of amuſements, 

who Paying much attention to ſerious buſineſs. 

* FG of importance paſſed during the inter- 

* b an agreement, that after Francis ſhould 

R ücharged the million of crowns ſtipulated in 
z Ys he ſhould continue to pay to the 
uſand "gland an annual ſum of one hundred 

Avres; that in caſe the dauphin ſhould 


7 M.” of England by his marriage with the 


No. 26. N chis penſion ſhould be enjoyed by 


Aal at Sandwich for Flanders, well ſatisſied 


her and her heirs for ever; and that the diſputes 
between England and Scotland ſhould be referred 
to the arbitration of the French king's mother; 
and cardinal Wolſey. On the twenty-fourth of 
June the two monarchs parted, and Henry, with 
his retinue, returned to Calais; The emperor, un- 
eaſy with regard to the event of this interview; 
came to Gravelines, where he was met by Henry, 
and the moſt cordial aſſurances of mutual efleem 
paſſed between them. At the ſame time the em- 
peror renewed his promiſes of aſſiſtiig Wolſey in 
obtaining the triple crown, and put ; Ho imme- 
diately in poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging to 
Bajadox and Palencia in Caſtile; an acquiſition 
which rendered the revenues of Wolſey nearly 
equal to thoſe of the crown itſelf, Charles here 
completed the favourable impreſſion he had begun 
to make on Henry and Wolſey, and cflaced all the 
friendſhip which the frank and generous temper of 
Francis had kindled in their minds. Henry, on 
the eleventh of July returned to Calais, and em- 
barking for England with the firſt fair wind; ar- 
rived there, with his retinue, in ſafety. 

Charles V. ſoon after his coro- A.D | 
nation, afſembled a diet at Worms, © 1527» 
where he ſummoned Luther to appear, granting 
him a ſafe conduct for his perſon. He accordingly 
appeared; but refuſing to retract his tenets, was, 


with his diſciples; proſcribed by public edict. 


Every zealous votary of the church now entered 
the liſts againſt this reformer; among the reſt, 
Henry declared himſelf a champion for his holi- 
neſs. He was particularly incenſed againſt Luther, 
for the ſeverity with which he had treated Thomas 
Aquinas, an author highly eſteemed by him and 
Wolſey; and therefore wrote a treatiſe, de ſeptem 
Sacramentis, in which he vehemently oppoſed Luther 
with reſpect to the article of indulgencies, the 
number of ſacraments, and the papal authority. 


This work was preſented to his holineſs in full 


conſiſtory, who received it with marks of the 
higheſt reſpect; and with the unanimous conſent 
of the college of cardinals iſſued a bull; in which 
he conferred upon Henry the honourable title of 
«© Fidei Defenſor,” Defender of the Faith; a title 
ſtill retained by the kings of England. | 
Ihe emulation and political jealouſy that ſub- 
ſiſted between Charles and Francis, ſoon produced 


| hoſtilities between them. The French ſent an army 


into Navarre, to replace the family of d*Albert on 
the throne of that kingdom. Had the French 
general confined himſelt to the reduction of Na- 
varre, his conduct conld not have been conſidered 
as a breach of the peace between Charles and 
Francis ; but he had no ſooner ſubdued that coun- 
try, than, finding the kingdom of Spain itſelf 
was in the utmoſt diſorder from an inſurrection of 
the people, he thought the opportunity too favour- 
able to be rejected, and immediately laid ſiege to 
Logrogno in Caſtile. The Caſtilians were now 
convinced of their folly; the appearance of a 
foreign enemy put an end to their domeftic diflen? 
tions; they attacked the French with ſo much fury, 
that they drove them from their intrenchments, and 
even expelled them out of Navarre. Robert de 
la Marck, duke of Bouillon, had the aſſurance to 
attack the emperor's dominions in the Low Coun- 
tries; and Charles, not doubting but that Robert 


Was * by Francis, raiſed a powerful army, 


and openly commenced hoſtilities againſt the French 
monarch, But while theſe ambitious princes were 
at war with each other in different parts of their 
dominions, they ſtill profeſſed the ftrongeft delire 
of peace, and continually carried their complaints 
to Henry,-as to their common umpire. Henry, 
pretending to be neutral, adviſed them to ſend 
their ambaſſadors to Calais, in order to. negotiate 
a peace under the mediation of the pope's nuncio. 
4 B 


day facceeding to the crown ; and even meditated 
| ſome project againſt the life of the king. For this 


on this ſolemn occaſion. He was tried by one 


 Imputed that diſappointment to the influence of the 


- - Engliſh in general, he gave to Surry, admiral of 
I 
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The emperor, knowing the partiality of theſe 
— in bs — te the reſtitution 
of Burgundy, though it had been ceded to France 
many years by treaty ; and though its being in his 
ſſeſſion would give him an entrance into the 
eart of that kingdom: he alſo inſiſted on being 
freed from the homage conſtantly paid by his an- 
ceſtors for Flanders and Artois, though he himſelf 
had engaged to renew it by the treaty of Noyon. 
Theſe terms being reje&ed by Francis, the congreſs 
broke up, and ſoon after Wolfey went to the em- 
peror at Brnges, where he was received with the 
fame ſtate and magnificence as if he had been a 
crowned head; and there, in his maſter's name, 
concluded an offenſive alliance againſt France with 
the emperor and the pope. It was ſtipulated, that 
England ſhould invade that kingdom with forty 
thouſand men. 
Wolſey was no fooner returned to England, than 


he commenced a proſecution againſt the duke of | 


Buckingham, conſtable of England, the firſt noble- 
man both for family and fortune in the kingdom, 
who had unfortunately given the cardinal ſome 
cauſe of diſguſt. He was deſcended by a female 
line from the duke of Glouceſter, ſon of Edward 


cial aſtrology, and the vain predictions of a viſionary 
monk, .he flattered himſelf with the hopes of one 


he was brought to his trial; and the duke of Nor- 
folk, whoſe fon, the earl of Surry, had married 
Buckingham's daughter, was created lord ſteward 


duke, a marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve barons, 
by whom he was condemned; but as his crime ap- 


peared to have proceeded from indiſcretion, rather | s 
than deliberate malice, the people, by whom he | to his own party for refufing to ſerve the regent, emen 


was heloved, expected he would be pardoned; and 


cardinal. However, the king's r of all who 
were allied to the crown,. was alone ſufficient to 
render him implacable againſt this nobleman. The 
office of conſtable was now forfeited, and never 
after revived-in England. After his trial he was 
remanded back to the Tower, where he received a 
meſſage from the king, intimating that his puniſh- 
ment was mitigated to decapitation. Aecordingly 
he ſnffered death, to the univerſal regret of the 
people. A little after this melancholy event, 
Leo X. died in the flower of his age, and in the 
ninth year of his pontificate, He was ſucceeded 
in the papal throne by Adrian VI. who had been 
tutor to the emperor Charles. This pontiff was a 
perſon of great integrity, candour, and ſimplicity 
of manners; but the prejudices of the reformers 
againft the church were ſo violent, that he rather 
hurt the caufe by his ſteady attachment to thoſe | 


virtues, : N , 


The emperor dreaded. the reſent- 
A. P. 1522. mend of Wolle „which he expected 
would reſult from his dis 
election of Adrian; and therefore, to prevent the 
breach this might make in their friendſhip, Charles 
paid another viſit to England on the twenty-fixth 


of May, when he not only flattered the vanity of 


the king and the cardinal, but renewed his pro- 
miſes of ſeconding Wolſey's pretenſions to the papal | 
chair. Whereupon the cardinal, being ſenſible that 
the great age and infirmities of Adrian promiſed a 
2 vacancy, concealed his mortification, and 
ttered hinaſelf with the hopes of being ſucceſsful 
at the next general election. Charles alſo renewed 
the treaty concluded at Bruges, and agreed to in- 
demnify both the king and Wolſcy, for the revenue 
they ſhould loſe by ee with France. Still 


— 4 


farther to ingratiate himſelf with Henry and the 


— 


1} they replied, that he had been miſinformed cot. 
III. and being infatuated with the whims of judi- | cerning Albany's deſign; that he himſelf encoyn: 
| 


ppointment by the {| 


| of London flatly refuſed to aſcertain the wu 


England, a commiſſion, conſtituting him 1; 
admiral of his dominions, and he himſelf . 
ſtalled knight of the garter. After ſtaying f. 
weeks in England he embarked at Southan? k 
and in ten days returned to Spain, . 
Henry now avowed the league he had 
hi. iarer, and alledged that Francis woo 
aggreflor ; but the truth ſeems to have been that 
he was incenſed againſt the French onarch for 
fuffering the duke of Albany to returu from Fn 
to Scotland, where he had been detained A* 
requeſt, in order to procure an aſcendency in te 
5 00 council during the abſence of the res 
e 


des, he was afraid the duke would mary 


ſiſter, the queen dowager of Scotland, as ſhe hay 
applied to the pope for a divorce from her hu 
the earl of Angus; and the duke of Albany had 
ſupported her ſuit at the court of Rome, Ng. 
withſtanding the regent's declaring that he had y 
ſuch intention, his own wife being Kill liy; 

Henry wrote to the Scottiſh parliament, accuſny 
the Mike of having formed a deſign upon the 
crown, to the prejudice of the lawful heir, a 
requiring them to banith him the realm. To thi 


; tered the intereſt of his nephew, by fomentig 
broils in his kingdom; and that if he did not i 
new the truce, the regent would endeavour ig 
defend their country from his attacks. Henry hat 
no ſooner received this anſwer, with a letter fron 
| his ſiſter, upbraiding him with baſe and dif 
1 00 conduct, than he ſent lord Dacres, with 

ve hundred men to the borders, with a commiſſion 
to proclaim, that the Scottiſh parliament were to 
make peace with him at their peril by a certiis 
time. His deſign in this was to afford a pretence at fort! 


— 


ſhould he attempt to make a diverſion in favourd is retre 


Francis. The duke of Albany having raiſed a camp 
army to make a deſcent upon England, may ench. 
noblemen of diſtinction refuſed to involve ther » atten 
| country in an unneceſſary war with that kingdon; 1 
the regent, therefore, finding his deſign of ferving ench g 
his French ally defeated, propoſed a truce, to ce, tha 
which Henry affented ; and the regent returned to ent cou 
| Paris, to concert new meaſures with Francs e. By 
This monarch being apprized of what had paſſed mated 
hetween Henry and the emperor, ſent letters patedt ance fo 
to Henry, in which he inſezted the articles of tit dbability 
| treaty of London, whereby they were bound © ported 
mutual aſſiſtance; and then demanded the exe his ene 
tion of that treaty, to which he had ſolemnly ſwom moſt a 
Henry again afhirmed, that Francis was the & tred of 


greſſor; and as he had violated his promife wit ther, £ 
reſpect to the duke of Albany, declared war againf lentmen 
him as a diſturber of the peace of Europe. Ft peror, 
the ſupport of this war, the king, with the 20m mo of 
of the cardinal, iſſued warrants to all ſherit Milan, 
conſtables, to number the po from the age f Ker adm 
ſixteen and jupwards, and to fpecify the ale n ſet was 
each individual, that he _ borrow 2 bel telman. 
from the laity, and a fourth from the cler * irty. thre 
ſides a loan of twenty thouſand pounds, ht alter of 
expected from the city of London. This off Portance 
dient produced great clamours againſt the c Milan, } 
as author of the impoſition; and the m * r his 
dung wi 
their effects, which being diſtributed in vat Mrbon h 
channels of commerce, could not be ſpec 1 1 1 Poſty 
that Henry was obliged to have recourſe to 
lenient methods. , 
The bloody ſtandard of war was 4. P. 15 
now diſplayed ; ambaſſadors on both 
| fides were recalled ; the effects of merk 
both countries were ſeized ; and Henry fig 
ſtrong fleet for making prizes, and prate ©. 
| Englith commerce. But as the plan of cher 
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aching war was likely to be extenſive, 
eceflity for calling a parliament, and 
ſubſidy for the enſuing year. The 
; was opened with a ſpeech from the car- 
11 who after enhancing the great. advantages 
, would. accrue-to the nation from the alliances 
ol concluded with the powers on the continent, 
g lied one fifth of all lay effects, payable in four 
- This demand produced very ſtrong debates ; 
hgh the members were at length wrought into 
＋ pliance. . 
iddle of Auguſt, the Engliſh army, 
2 of 2 of Suffolk, paſſed 
„ to Calais. On his arrival at St. Omers, he 
; joined by three 'thouſand foot, and five hun- 
4 horſe, in the Imperial ſervice. It was now 
«mined to march along the banks of the 
mme, and, if poſſible, to provoke the enemy 
n deciſive engagement: but the French had 
med wiſdom from paſt misfortunes z they con- 
ned themſelves with harraſſing the van of the 
pliſh army with Wins parties; and depended on 
ſtrength of theit frontier garriſons, and the 
Iranced ſeaſon of the year, to prevent the Engliſh 
ym taking up their winter quarters in their coun- 
„ This prudent meaſure anſwered their ex- 
axtions'; for though the duke of Suffolk made 
mlelf maſter of Bray, Montdidier, Roye, and 
eral other conſiderable places, and even ad- 
iced within eleven leagues of Paris, he found 
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VI. died; and by the concurrence of the Imperial 
party, Clement VII: of the family of the Medicis, 
was elected in his room; 13 
It was impoſſible for Wolſey to avoid being con- 
vinced of the emperor's inſincerity ; and he had now 
full conviction that Charles would never ſecond his 
pretenſions to the papal dignity. This new diſ- 
appointment to his aſpiring hopes, he highly re- 
ſented and inſtantly began to prepare for an union 
between Henry and the French king. ln the mean 
time, concealing his diſguſt, he congratulated the 
new pope on his promotion, and apphed to him for 
the continuance of the legantine powers, conferred 
upon him by the two former popes. Clement, ſen- 
ſible of the importance of his friendſhip, granted 
him theſe powers for life, and thus; in a manner, 
inveſted him with the whole papal authority in 
England; of which in ſeveral inſtances, the cardinal 
made a good uſe. , : 
Europe was by this time ſo intimately connected 
by intereſts and alhances, that war could hardly be 
kindled in one part, without diffuſing itſelf through 
| the whole: but the cloſeſt of all the leagues was that 
between France and Scotland. In order therefore 
to diſſolve this connection, ſo prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of England, Henry ſent an army into Scot- 
land under the command of the earl of Surry, who 
had reduced the town of Jedburgh to aſhes. The 
Scotch had neither king nor regent to conduct 
them, and the Engliſh monarch, who knew their 
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would be impoſſible for him to canton his troops 
the places he had taken, as the duke of Vendome 
in Paris with a large body of forces, and the 
prlhalTremouille was forming another, by draughts 
pm the garriſons of Pioardy. He was therefore 
Sliced to return to Calais, in order to put his 


at fortreſs, many of his ſoldiers periſhed by the 
lemency' of the weather. - In. conſequence of 
retreat, moſt ot the places he had taken during 


ench. Nor had Charles any better ſucceſs in 
attempt he made, at the fame! time, upon Gaſ- 
y lis forces inveſted Bayonne; but the 
ench general, Leutrec, made ſuch a noble de- 
Ice, that the Spaniards, after ravaging the ad- 
ent country, were obliged to abandon the enter- 
ze, By theſe unto ward events, the French were 
mated to exert themſelves againſt the powerful 
ice formed againſt their country; and, in all 
ddability, Francis would have been able to have 
ported himſelf, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
his enemies, had not the conſtable of Bourbon, 
moſt able of all his generals; perſecuted by the 
tred of the ducheſs of Angouleme, the king's 
ther, facriſiced the love of his country to his 
lentment, and entered into the fervice of the 
peror, He was immediately created genera- 
mo of his armies, and marched into the duchy 
Milan, which the French had again invaded 
ar admiral Bonnivet, his greateſt enemy. Bon- 


my into: winter quarters; but before he reached 


campaign, fell again into the hands of the 1 


diſtreſſed ſituation, was determined to puſh them to 
extremity, in hopes of compelling them to renounce 
their French alliance, and embrace the friendſhip 
of England. He even endeavoured to allure them 
with the proſpect of contracting a marriage between 
the lady Mary, heireſs of England, and their young 
monarch; and the queen dowager, with the whole 
party enforced the advantages of this alliance. 
But the propoſal was warmly objected to by the 
oppoſite party, who alledged, that ſuch a meaſure 
would deſtroy the liberty of that kingdom, and 
render it dependent on England. The -number 
and influence of theſe two parties were ſo nearly 
poiſed, that the leaſt addition, on either fide, 
would have been ſufficient to preponderate. This 
was at length effected in favour of Scotland, by 
the arrival of the duke of Albany, who, by the 
advice of the eſtates, had aſſembled an army, to 
retaliate on the Engliſh the ravages they had lately 
committed. With'this view he advanced towards 
the borders; but when his army was paſſing the 
| Tweed, at the bridge of Mulcroſs, they were fo 
warmly oppoſed by the Engliſh, that Albany was 
ſ obliged to retreat. He then encamped his army 
oppolite to Werk caſtle, the fortifications of which 
had been lately repaired, and' detached a body of 
troops to beliege that fortreſs, which made a 
gallant defence. Though the Scotch and French 
auxiliaries carried the outworks, the garriſon 
charged them ſo cloſely that they were repulſed 
| with conſiderable loſs. In a few days' after this 


— 


let was but an indifferent ſ6]tier, and a worſe 
telman. | He erofled the Alps at the head of 
INy-three thoufand men, and made himſelf 
alter of Navaro, and ſome other places of lefs 


'for his maker; but he loſt ſo much time in 
. the inhabitants, that the conſtable of 
a poſture 97 opportunity of putting the place 
upaign was conſum 
eu Cremona, and 


ed in ſeveral fruitleſs attempts 
was 212 other places, none of which 
n to reduce. The Italian generals ſaw 
Tre — and took care to cut off his provi- | 
| * rat Bonnivet was obliged to retire into 

t Where he put his army into winter 


vrtance in Italy; and had he marched directly 
* he might, perhaps, have recovered that 


defenee. The remainder of the 


miſcarriage, the duke of Albany departed for 
France, and never morè returned to Scotland; 
which; diſtracted by inteſtine commotions, left 
Henry at full liberty to proſecute his other deſigns, 
in conjunction with his continental alliance. 

The different ſtates of Italy having , p 1 
expelled the French, reſolved to pum 524. 
their ſucceſſes no farther. They had all entertained 
a jealouſy of the emperor; which was increaſed by 
his refuſing the inveſtiture of Milan, a flef of the 
empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe title ke had ac- 
' knowledged, and in whoſe defence he bad en- 
| gaged; whence it was concluded, that he himielf 

me duchy, and 


inſended to obtain that imp 
{- afterwards to reduce Italy to fubjection. *F his in- 
duced Clement to ſend orders ti his nuneio in 


During theſe tranſactions pope Adrian 


England, to mediate a reconciliation between her 
| E and 


* 
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and France. But Wolſey, though diſguſted with he made an attempt to turn the courſe of tu. 
the emperor, reſolved. to have the glory of pro- which defended one ſide of the city; but © Teſn 
ducing this great change, and therefore prevailed night, an inundation of the river def; in One 
on the king to reject the pope's mediation; and J the mounds, which his ſoldiers had fo Oyed 41 


even a new treaty for the invaſion of France was 
concluded between Charles and the king of Eng- 
land. Charles agreed to ſupply the duke of Bour- 
bon with a powerful army, to enable him to con- 


quer Dauphiny and Provence; and Henry con- 
ſented to pay him a hundred thouſand crowns for 
the firſt month, and either to continue the ſame 
monthly, or to enter Picardy with a powerful ; 
Bourbon was to enjoy the provinces, with the ti 

of king; but to hold them in fee of Henry as: 
king of France. Henry was to have the reſt of 


that kingdom, and Charles the duchy of Bur- 
- gundy. | | ut 
Bonnivet, the French general in Italy, having 


given offence to the Swiſs by his haughty carriage, 
theſe hardy mountaineers abandoned the French 
army, and returned to their own country. Deſerted 
theſe forces, Bonnivet ſaw the neceſſity of a 
retreat. He left his camp, and was followed by 
the combined army. A ſharp action enſued, in 
which the greater part of Bonnivet's rear was cut 
to pieces. The chevalier Bayard was mortall 
wounded : he was conſidered as the model of ſol. | 
diers and men of honour ; and obtained the title 
of the © Knight without fear, and without re- 
roach.” When this brave gentleman could no 
nger ſupport himſelf on horſeback, he ordered 
his attendants to ſet him under à tree, and turn 
his face towards his enemies, that he might dic in 
that poſture. Every perſon ſeemed to ſhare in his 
misfortune. The ſoldiers as they paſſed dropped a 
tear. The allied generals, and among the reſt the: 
conſtable of Bourbon, came round him, expreſſing 
their concern for his prefent condition. Pity 
not me,” cried he to Bourbon, „I die in the 
diſcharge of my duty: they alone are objects of 
pity, who fight againſt their prince and their 
country.“ ä 
The pope now 


and entered Provence at the head of ten thouſand 
foot, two thouſand horſe, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon. The defenceleſs towns of Antibes, Frejus, 
Vignolles, and Aix, fell an eaſy conqueſt; and the 
conſtable ſat down on the nineteenth of Auguſt 
before Marſeilles, which was defended by a gar- 
riſon of three thouſand foot, and two hundred men 
at arms, beſides nine thouſand inhabitants who 
fought on this occaſion. About the ſame time 
the Spaniſh admiral, who had been ſent with a 
ſtrong fleet from Genoa to afliſt the land forces, 
made himſelf maſter of Toulon. The ſiege was 
carried on with the utmoſt vigour for about a 
month; when the approach of Francis, at the 
head of forty thouſand men, obliged the conſtable 
to abandon the enterprize, and retreat, with ſome 
precipitation, into Italy. Had Charles been ſatiſ- 
fied with defending his own dominions, in all pro- 
bability he might have rendered all the defigns of 
his enemies. abortive; eſpecially as, the Engliſh 
were by no means ſanguine for carrying og the 
war with vigour. But he was deſirous ot recover- 
ing the Milaneſe, and accordingly croſled the Alps 
at mount Cenis ; and the conſtable being in no 
condition to oppoſe him, he marched immediately 
to the capital af that duchy, and entered the city 
without oppoſition. Advice was now received, that 
Francis had undertaken the ſiege of Pavia, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortreſles in Italy, and well provided 
for making a ſtout defence. Francis puſhed the 
ſiege with the utmoft fury, and made ſeveral 
| breaches in-the walls; but the vigilance of Leyva, 
the governor, rendered all his attempts fruitleſs, for 
he — up new intrenchments behinꝗ the breaches; 


| 


began to be alarmed for Italy. | 
The conſtable of Bourbon had paſſed the Alps, 


| {word, ſaying, beg 


| Plunder; and had Francis raiſed the 


| Might be called, to receive the king as a priſone. 


he would ſooner periſh, than deliver his ſword bot 


ll 


been railing. | "3 ong tn 
In the mean while Peſcara and Lan. 
noy, viceroy of Naples, aſſembled A. D. 191, 
ces from every quarter; and Bourbon havin 
pawned his jewels, went into Germany ..: 
twelve thouſand Landſquenets, and joinin 
Imperialiſts, the combined army, amount; y 
twenty thouſand 'men, advanced to raiſe the few 
of Pavia; while the emperor was ſo deſtitut 
money for the payment of his army, that * 
were kept to their ſtandards by the hope & 


their approach, and retired to Milan, e 
have in a ſhort time difbanded; but having one 
ſaid, that he would either take Pavia, or periſh i 
the attempt, he was determined to ſuffer the bined 
extremities, rather than change his purpoſe, The 
French camp being, ſurrounded with intrenchment, 
the Imperial generals contented themſelves for ny 
days with cannonading the enemy ; when the Twi 
having deſerted their -poſt, they attacked the i 
trenchments of the beſiegers about midnight, 
the twenty-fifth of April. Upon the firſt aum 
Francis put himſelf at the head of two thou 
cavalry, and fell with ſuch impetuoſity upon a had 
of troops commanded by Peſcara, that the gener] 
was unhorſed, and dangerouſly wounded; and the 
whole corps would have been totally ruined, ha 
not the duke of Bourbon, who had already mat 
dreadful havoc in another part of the camp, haſty 
ed to his aſſiſtance. The conteſt was now uneguiz 
but the French, to defend the perſon of their king 
gathered round him, and fought, with all the ſuj 
of men driven to deſpair. La Pleſſe, la Tr 
mouille, Galcas de San Severino, and admiral Bus 
nivet, were ſlain by his fide. . The king detende 


eſentm 
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himſelf with aftoniſhing vigour ; his horſe w * 
killed under him, and he received a deſperat mbaſſac 
wound in his leg; but he ſtarted up, and fil eh 
fought on foot with amazing valour. Pomem ties c 
an officer of ſome diſtinction, who had followe ls of 
the duke of Bourbon in his revolt, came up at thi e late 
inſtant z and ſeeing the king in ſuch a dangerow Fo pov 


ſituation, aſſiſted him in keeping off the ſodeꝶ 
who preſſed forward ta take him alive. At tl 
ſame time he deſired that the duke of Bout 


But Francis, tranſported: with rage, declared, dn 


traitor. ' Send for Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, 
continued he, „to him I will ſurrender,” Tal 
officer accordingly. came; and the king fad Þ 
him, „ M. de Lannoy, take this ſword ; it is u 
of a king, who is not a prifoner from coward 
but the accidents of fortune.” Lannoy rc 
the ſword; upon his knee; kiſſed his hand with le 
profoundeſt reſpect; and preſented him his 0 
your majeſty will belog 
as to receive mine, which has this day ſpared W 
lives of many Frenchmen. It does not becam 
officer of the emperor to leave a king dit 
though a priſoner.” Lannoy, however, 
think Francis ſafe in the army. He fend! 
German forces might ſeize his perſon as a f 
for their pay; and therefore conducted hin 
diately to the ſtrong caſtle of Pizzeghitone - 
he remained for ſome time under the care 4 
vazon, the Spaniſh governor, who ſerved bin 
the 2 reſpect. o 
Charles, on receiving this news, behaved 0 
the appearance ot great moderation. edi 
a concern for Francis's ill fortune, and 2 
the calamities to which the greateſt monar® p 
liable, He forbad any public rejoicings * 
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ö ontiers, 
and _ terms; But this appearance of mode- 
— only ypocritical, and he inſtantly 
armed ſchemes OT. | of Im- 
roving this fortunate. event, to the utmo - 
G tage · 
ordinary 


|,yons, which contained only 


Madam, 
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; without ney 
u ry de encompaſſed by implacable and victo- 
1011s enemies. But the ovetr-ruhng po 
dence, who * 
is misfortune to 
Fog England, which was to be the means 
U lyation to France. The king determined tv 
ad her his aſſiſtance, and thus to obtain the glory 
if raiſing 4 fallen enemy. Henry had been for 
me time jealous of the emperor's power, arid diſ- 
isficd with his conduct; his pride now com- 
ed the diſguſt of the Engliſh monarch. Charles 
id hitherto always written to him with his owh 
ind, and ſubſcribed. himſelf, . Your affectionate 
on and couſin 3? but now he dictated his lette.s 
> his ſecretary, and only ſubfcribed himſelf, 
Charles.“ An incident of this kind could not 
Wil of wounding the pride of Henry; and the 
eſentment of Wolſey, twice deceived by him, 
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is own inclination, and the advice of the cardi- 
al, the Engliſh monarch imparted his ſentiments 
the ducheſs-regent of France, who ſending her 
nbaſſadors to the court of London, a treaty of 
Nice and alliance was actually ſigned by the two 
rties on the thirtieth of Auguſt. The chief ar- 
les of this treaty were, that all tranſactions of 
te late war ſhould lay dormant for ever; that the 
vo powers ſhould ſuccour each other, in caſe of 
c aſſault from a third; that the commercial inter- 
burſe ſhould be revived, and neither nation har- 
dur the rebellious ſuhjects of each other; that 
e priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, and 
ar ſeveral allies comprehended in the treaty ; 
it that neither ſhould maintain or protect thoſe 
lies in any uſurpations, made ſince the treaty 
London in the year 1518; that Francis 
buld, in three months after his releaſe, ratify the 
aty; for the fulfilment of which the conſtable of 
burbon, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville, 
count of St. Poll, with ſeveral other noblemen, 
d nine of the chief cities of France, ſhould en- 
ge. In a previous convention it was alſo agreed, 
t the court of France ſhould pay Henry two 
lons of crowns, as a compenſation for all the 
ars and demands which the Engliſh monarch 
i 0n the French king; and that the queen- 
Wager of Trance, wife to the earl of Suffolk, 
zuld be paid all the arrears of her jointure. 
eary expected the natural conſequence of this 
nce would be an expenſive war; he therefore 
nmitted 
8 5 to Wolſey, at whoſe inſtigation commiſſions 
e lued in the king's name, for levying through- 
[on realm one-ſixth of all lay revenues, and a 
u of the effects of the clergy. This was 
"ay as ſuch an incroachment on the liberty 
1 ubjet, and violation of Magna Charta, 
i Ny uced a general clamour throughout the 
— 0 had almoſt occaſioned a rebellion. 
a =, ants of the people were ſo loud, that 
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the recruiting of his almoſt exhauſted | 
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ow exerted its whole force. Thus prompted by | 
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| the king was obliged to diſayow his miniſter's pro: 
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ceedings; ind dec 


ared by writs, circulate rouge 


| all the Colinties of Erigland, that he would: ex 


nothing, and that he required only what thiey 
ſhould toritribute by way of benevolence: . The 
people were far from being fatisfied with this nidde 
of raiſing. ſupplies. Some Uiſapproved it on ac- 
count of their inability, and others becaiiſe of its 
illegality. The magiſtrates of London refuſed to 
ſubmit to. the impoſition, alledgitig; that the ptac- 
tice. of raiſlig money by begevolence had been 
aboliſhed by Richard III. The cardibal, awed as 
it were by tliis noble ftand of the cĩtizeiis, declared 
he would reteive privately whatever they ſhould 
think proper to advance. This ſudmiſſion of the 
cardinal preveiited any farther oppoſition from the 
city, but had tio effect on the country. The 
people of Eſſex and Suffolk flew to their arms, 
pouring fortlt bitter efecrations againſt the cardi- 
nal; ihſomuch that Henry, perceiving his govern- 
ment was in danger of becoming unpopular, thought 
proper to ſummon his council, and demanded to 
know, by whoſe advice the late loan and benevo- 
lerice had been undertaken, diſchiming, at the 
ſame time, alt unlavful methods of raiſing money. 
Wolſey took the meaſure upon himſelf; adding, 
that he acted in conformity to the opinion of the 
judges, who affirmed, that the king might demand 
any ſuni by commiſſion, and that the council had 
confirmed this decree, Henry appeared to be ſome- 
what ſatisfied with this evaſive behaviour of the 
artful cardinal, and the fault was imputed to the 
judges, who had given them wrong information; 
upon which a general pardon was ifſued to all de- 
linquents, elther on account of the loan or bene- 
volence. Still more to ſatisfy his ſubjects, the kin 
was. intuced to ſcrutinize the cbnduct of his 
favourite; and he found ſo many inſtances of ty- 
rannical oppreſſion, that he burſt forth into a vio- 
lent paſſion, and ſeverely checked his preſumption; 
but the ſubtle cardinal Hon found means to appeaſe 
his maſter, by inſinuating, that his intereſt was the 
fundamental motive of his actions, and that all 
the wealth he had amaſſed would revert to the 
crown; as 4 confirmation of which declaration, he 
preſented to Henry his ſtately palace at Hampton 
court. Towards the cloſe of this year, Hen 
Fitzroy, thekitig's natural ſon, was created duke of 
Somerſet, earl of Nottingham, and lord high- 
admiral of England; and cardinal Campeius was 
made biſhop of Saliſbury, _ 

The emperor's diſſembled modera- A: D. 1626 
tion was of ſhort continuance; and flakes 
every one was foon convinced, that inſtead of bein 
ſatisfied with his vaſt dominions, they only ſerved 
to prompt his ambition to acquire a ſtill more ex- 
tenfive empire. He even demanded ſuch ternis of 
his priſoner, as would for ever have deſtroyed the 
balance of Europe. Francis declared, that he was 
reſolved to ſuffer ary extremity, rather than conſent 


to ſuch unreaſonable demands; and accordingly ſent 


into France a public act, ſigned by his own hand, 


„ 


conſenting that his ſon, the dauphin, ſhquld be 
placed on the throne, and he himſelf ſpend the 
remainder of his days in captivity. But finding 
how little he had to expect from the emperor, his 
gloomy reflections, added to want of exerciſe, 
threw him into a languiſhing illneſs. Charles was 
now alarmed, left the death of his captive ſhould 
deprive him of all the advantages he propoſed to 
extort from him ; and therefore paid him a viſit 
in the caftle of Madrid. On his approaching the 
bed in which Francis lay, the fick monarch ſaid, 
« You come, Sir, to viſit your priſoner.” * No,” 
anſwered Charles, I come to vifit my brother and 
my friend, who fhall ſoon be reſtored to li- 
berty.” He then uttered many ſoothing ſpeeches, 
which had ſo good an effect, that Francis, from 

- 4 C that 


formed againſt him, 
on the fourteenth of January, at Madrid, whereby 
it was ſtipulated, that Francis ſhould relinquiſh to 
the emperor the duchy of Burgundy, with its ſo- 
vereignty, and dependencies, within fix weeks after 
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in concerting the terms of the treaty with the em- 
peror's miniſters. Cy” es 1 

WY. D. 1 _ © Moſt of the powers of Europe now 
es . 1527+ intereſted themſelves in procuring the 
liberty of the French monarch ; and Charles was at 


length induced to abate ſomewhat of his rigour, by | 


eneral combination, being 


the apprehenſion of a 
e therefore ſigned a treaty 


his return to France: that Francis ſhould be ſet at 


liberty in his own kingdom by the tenth of March, 
when the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, his two | 
eldeſt ſons, ſhould be put into the emperor's hands, | 
as hoſtages; that if any difficulty ſhould occur with 
regard to the reſtitution of Burgundy, Francis 
ſhouldreturn to Madrid, and remain, there till the 


full performance of the treaty ; that he ſhould 70 5 
all pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, the duchy 


of Milan, the lordſhip of Genoa, the counties of 
Aſti, Arras, Tournay, Montaigne, St. Amand, Liſle, 


Douay, Orchies, Heſdin; and alſo all ſovereignty 
which he could claim over the counties of Flanders 
and Artois: that the emperor ſhould reſign all his 
Tights and pretenſions to the cities and lordſhips of 
Peronne, Montdidier, Rouen, Guiſnes, and Pon- 
thieu; together with all the cities and territories on 
the river Somme: that the duke of Bourbon ſhould 
bereſtored to all the eſtates and poſſeſſions he formerly 
enjoyed. Theſe articles Francis engaged to ratify 
at the firſt town he ſhould enter upon. his arrival in 
his own dominions. But though he was remarkable 
delicate in regard to the principle of honour, he did 
not think himſelf bound by a promiſe which force 
had extorted from him, and which was ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſed by the ſtates of Burgundy. However, 
Francis offered the emperor two millions of crowns 
as an equivalent for Burgundy; but Charles would 
not conſent to the leaſt alteration in the treaty. 
The French monarch therefore concluded an alli- 
ance againſt the emperor, with Clement VII. the 
Venetians, and the principalities of Italy; a con- 
federacy, of which the king of England was de- 
clared the protector. Charles, incenſed at this 
league, determined to take ample vengeance on 
thoſe allies who had deſerted him in time of danger; 
particularly the Roman pontiff, who, though he 
had chiefly owed his election to the good offices of 
the emperor, had ſo ungratefully abandoned the in- 
tereſt of his benefactor. He ordered the duke of 
Bonrbon to advance towards Rome, and attack the 
pope in his capital, Bourbon executed the em- 
peror's commands with the greateſt bravery and 
conduct, but was killed as he mounted a ladder to 
ſcale the walls. His death inſpired his followers 
with fury and revenge. Rome, taken by aſſault, 


was pillaged, and became a ſcene of the moſt | 


ſhocking barbarities. That renowned city never 
ſuſſered more even from barbarians, than now from 
the hands of Chriſtians, whatever was reſpectable in 
modeſty, whatever ſacred in region, ſeemed only to 
increaſe the brutality of the ſoldiers: The pope 
himſelf was taken priſoner, and treated with every 
indignity. : 5 

When intelligence was brought the emperor of 
the ſucceſs of his arms againſt the Roman capital, 
he affected the utmoſt ſorrow, put himſelf and his 
whole court into mourning, and ordered prayers to 
be offered up for the deliverance of the pope. But 
the artifice was too groſs to impoſe even upon the 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious multitude. It was re- 
marked even by the vulgar, that a letter under his 
own hand, to his generals in Italy, would be more 
effectual than all his prayers. It was very different 
vith Francis and Henry; they were extremely con- 
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that time, began to. recover; and employed bimfelf | 


ö 


| ſcribed by all the prelates, except Fiſher biſhop 6 


[ 


This memorable part of — — hiſtory has ert 


ſend the other decretal bull for annulling 


cerned for the misfortunes of the pontiff, and 
to carry their arms into Italy. Wolſey N | 
croſſed the ſeas to have an interview with P * 
who met him at Amiens; where it was füt 
that the duke of Orleans ſhould marry heed 
Mary : and as it was apprehended Charles wt 
immediately ſummon a general council, both nt 
narchs conſented not to acknowledge it, but to 
vern the churches in their reſpective dominion.) 
their own authority, during the pope's imprif 
ment. Soon a new treaty was'hegociated beth 
the two monarchs, by which Henry renounced h. 
antient pretenſions to the crown of France; 2 
F rancis, in return, bound himſelf and his ſucceſſion 
to pay annually the ſum of twenty thouſand crow 
Spain was now become the terror of the Englidy 
and the animoſity ſo long entertained againi 
French entirely Tabſideds _* Though Charles u. 
alarmed at this alliance between France and F; 
land, yet he refuſed to ſubmit to the conditions 
ſiſted upon by the allies. He receded indeed fun 
his demand of Burgundy, as the ranſom for thetu 
princes; but inſiſted that Francis ſhould evacum 
all his Italian conqueſts before they ſhould recom 
their liberty. The conditions being rejected, the 
Engliſh and French heralds, purſuant to their ns 
ſtructions, declared war againſt the emperor, andi 
him at defiance. Charles anſwered the herald with 
great moderation; but reproached the Frenchmu 
with his maſter's breach df faith, and returned lu 
inſults. The French monarch retaliated this ch 
by giving the emperor the lie; and challenges vere 
formally ſent to each other by theſe great prince, 
But though they were both undoubtedly brave n 
duel took place. His holineſs ſoon after this alte 
cation, eſcaped in diſguiſe to Orivetto. 
During the confinement of the , |, - 
pope, Henry. firſt declared his inten- iv 
tion of being divorced from his queen Catharins 


been liable to various conjectures, as principle of 
intereſt have ſuggeſted. Now to aſcertain mo. 
tives of action, an exemption from the bias d 
either, and an adherence to the eternal, invarable 
maxims of equity, are indiſpenſibly neceſlay, 
Proceeding therefore on thoſe principles with whid 
we at firſt ſet out, it ſhall be our buſineſs to tr 
this part of our hiſtory, regardleſs of precedn} ; gr 
affirmations, or the conjectural opinions of oth onaſts 
writers, any further than they correſpond withtrut 
and reaſon. The king now profeſlſed ſcruples 
conſcience relative to his marriage with Cathari 
as that princeſs had before been eſpouſed tos 
elder brother Arthur, and deſired that archbiſbyp 
Warham might confult the Engliſh prelates on that 
ſubject. The primate complied with his requel 
and in a few days preſented him with a will 
condemning the marriage, as contrary to al "= 
both human and divine. This declaration wi 


Rocheſter, whoſe name is ſaid to have been 5 
terfeited by cardinal Wolſey. The next ** 
ceſſary for the furtherance of Henry's dellgh. © 
the conſent and approbation of the Roman 0 a 
and with this view, doctor Knight was dilpatc | 

the court of Rame, with four papers for the ＋ 
ture of his holineſs. The firſt was 2 _ 10 
cardinal Wolſey, to judge and determine tur 
in conjunctions with ſome Engliſh pretes ul 
ſecond was a decretal bull, annulling the ® ll 
between the king and Catharine, as that 15 
had been previouſly eſpouſed to his brother 

The third contained a diſpenſation for = 
marrying another wife; and the fourth, r or 0 
ment neyer to revoke the other three. 1500 Of 
importunity, the pope ſigned the comm... 
the bull of diſpenſation for the king, ns he a 
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rely. Henry not ſatisfied with this reply, 
more er ambaſſadors, deſiring his holineſs to grant 
tis requeſt without limitation, Clement-thus har- 
ſed with repeated importunities, appointed Wolſey 
* Campegio, his legates a latere conſtituting them 
15 vicegerents in the cauſe of the divorce, and in- 
reing them with his whole authority. Theſe 
conceſſions were made at different periods, in order 
to protract the time, and before the decretal paſſed, 
Lautrec the French general died of the plague, and 
the army was ruined ; ſo that Clement had Og 
ofear from the confederates. He therefore directe 
(ampegio to dally as long as poſſible, and forbear 
wing ſentence of the divorce, till he ſhould receive 
mira in England began his legation, with exhort- 
ing the king to live in harmony with Catharine, and 
deft from the proſecution of the divorce. This 
advice proving ineffectual, he endeavoured to per- 
ſunde the queen to agree to the 1 ; but Ca- 
harine rejected his counſel, alledging that ſhe was 
te king's lawful wife, and would remain ſuch till 
— otherwiſe by the pope's ſentence. Incenſed 
bt theſe tedious proceedings, Henry ſent Sir Francis 
Bryan, and Peter Vannes to Rome, to diſcover the 
wſes of delay. They were - alſo directed to 
arch the pope's chancery for a pretended brief, 
hich the Spaniards aſſerted, confirmed the diſpen- 
tion of Catharine's marriage, granted by pope 
ulius; to propoſe ſeveral expedients to facilitate 
he ſentence ; and to offer a guard of two thouſand 
hen to afliſt his holineſs, in caſe of neceſſity; but 
this propoſal ſhould be rejected, to counterbal- 
knce the threats of Charles, with thoſe of Henry. 
Theſe agents finding the pope ſtill undetermined, 
plainly told him, that ſhould he refuſe the ſatisfac- 
hon their maſter expected from him, England 
ould renounce him and all his ſucceſſors. They 
ſerved, that the ſubjects of England, wanted only 
der king's permiſſion to ſhake off all obedience to 
le papal power, Theſe remonſtrances had no effect 
u Clement, who anſwered in general terms, and pre- 
ded to think himſelf in ſo dangerous a ſituation, 
at nothing but ſome unforeſeen and extraordinary 
ent could give him relief. But though the pope 
luſcd, or at leaſt evaded compliance with Henry's 
| defire, he continued to heap favours on Wol- 
granted him two bulls to ſuppreſs ſeveral ſmall 


ly that prelate, This year Henry tent ambaſſa- 
ors to his nephew, James of Scotland, with pro- 
als of peace; which on account of the diſtrac- 
ons of that kingdom could not be effected; a 


cars. 


0. Wolſey, informed that Clement had 

been ſeized with a dangerous malady, 
ped now to be exalted to the papal chair without 
uch difficulty. But his hopes were ſoon blaſted, 
che recovery of that pontiff; who being ac- 
y. with what had paſſed during his illneks, 
. * on Wolſey as a dangerous competitor, who 
85 t one day ſupplant him on pretence of his ille- 
re. Jon account of which he had been already 
2 with depoſition, by the emperor. How- 
4 © thought it prudent to conceal his reſent- 
* and as a mark of his regard for Henry and 
wu. te, expedited the neceſſary bulls for con- 
ich 22 in the biſhopric of Worceſter, 
8 ad juſt received on the death of Richard 
* ate incumbent. In the mean time, Henry 
Nor ned the legates to proceed on their com- 
ity. 75. they met for that purpoſe, on the 
Wund of May, when they appointed adjuncts to 
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m in examining the d evid 
t g the papers and evidences, 
den lummoned the king and queen to appear 


when he ſhould have conſidered the ſubject | 


þ orders under his own hand. Campegio on his 


lonalteries, and made divers other grants to gra- 


ſuce was however concluded at Berwick for five 


tore them on the eighteenth of June. When | 
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aſſembled, the queen's agents objected to the au- 
thority of the legates, but their refuſal being over- 


ruled, the king and queen appeared perſonally, on 


the twenty-firſt day of the month. Henry anſwered 
to his citation, but the queen being called on, roſe 
up, and falling on her knees befor Henry, ad- 
dreſſed him in the following manner; * I am a poor 
helpleſs woman, and a ſtranger in your dominions, 
where I can neither expect impartial judges, nor 
diſintereſted council. I have been your wife about 
twenty years, have borne you leveral children, and 
ever ſtudied to pleaſe you. I proteſt you found me 
a virgin, for the truth of which aſſertion, I appeal to 
your conſcience, If I have been guilty of any 
crime, let me be put away with ſhame. Our pa- 
rents were eſteemed wiſe princes, and had doubtleſs 
good counſellors, when they concluded on our mar- 
riage. I will not therefore ſubmit to. the authority 
of this court. My lawyers are your ſubjects, and 
dare not ſpeak freely on my behalf, for which reaſon 
[ deſire co be excuſed till I hear from Spain.” 
Having thus ſpoke, ſhe aroſe, and making a low 
reverence to the king, retired from the court. 

- After her departure, Henry declared; that ſhe had 
ever been a dutiful and affectionate wife, and that 
the whole tenor of her conduct, had been agreeable 
to the ſtricteſt rules of probity and honour; but that 
his conſcience being diſquieted, he had reſolved to 
try the lawfulneſs of his marriage, for the eaſe of 


| his mind, and the benefit of his ſucceſſion. The 


queen being again ſummoned to appear, appealed 
to the pope, and was declared contumacious, 
Twelve articles were now drawn up, to be diſcuſſed - 
by the examination of evidence. They declared, 
that prince Arthur, and the king were brothers 
that prince Arthur had eſpouſed Catharine, and 
conſummated the marriage; that on the death of 
Arthur, Henry, by virtue of a diſpenſation, had 
married the widow; that this marriage with his 
brother's wife, was forbidden by laws both human 
and divine ; and, that upon complaints, which the 
pope had received, his holineſs had deputed them to 
try and decide the affair. Impatient of delay, the 
king ſent for Wolſey, and reproached him in the 
moſt outrageous manner; and a few hours after, 
diſpatched the earl of Wincheſter, father to Anne 
Boleyn, miſtreſs of his paſſions, to the cardinal, 
ordering him to repair with Campegio, to the 
queen's court in Bridewell, and endeavour to per- 
ſuade, or terrify her into compliance, for with- 
drawing the appeal, which both ſhe and the emperor 
had en:ered againſt the court's proceedings. The 
cardinal obeyed, but the queen inſiſted as ſhe could 
hope for no juſtice in England, on waiting the 
opinion of the Spaniſh court, before ſhe proceeded _ 
any further. Her deportment to the prelates, was 
ſuch as became conſcious integrity, blended with 
virtuous reſolution. While the legates were pro- 
ceeding very {lowly in the proceſs, the emperor's 
envoys deſired the pope to refer the cauſe to Rome, 


aud the Engliſh miniiters exerted all their influence 


to prevent it. Both ſides threatened to depoſe him 
on account of his illegitimacy, which furniſhed the 
pontiff with a reaſon for poſtponing a declaration, 
till he had concluded a treaty with Charles, which 
was no ſooner ratified, than he told the Engliſh 
agents, he was determined to have the cauſe of the 
divorce tried at Rome; and for that purpoſe ſigned 
a bull of avocation, on the fifteenth day of July, 
which he immediately diſpatched to England. But 
his miniſters aſſured his holineſs, that the avocation 
of the divorce, would certainly deprive the holy ſee 
of the ſpiritual dominion of Englagd. Clement, 
nevertheleſs, refuſed to retract his reſolution any 
further, than by prolonging the citation till Chriſt- 
mas. From this period we may date the com- 
mencement of Wolſey's fall, who had behaved dur- 
ing the whole proceſs, with ſuch gy 9 — 
eem 
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ſeemed highly inconſiſtent with that zealous con- affected with the kindneſs of his . ig 
tern, which on all other occaſions he affected to J] alighted, and fell on his knees in a tranſport at he 
manifeſt for the fntereſt of his maſter. 8 II Henry now ſeht him another preſent of a rat Ph | — 
The emperor neglected no means, that had a his phyfician, doctor Butts, who allured him £ by Hy b 
probable tendency to ruin that prelate in the 5inioh ſhould ſoon have a more convincing proof he the 2 
of Henry; he invented defamatory reports of him, of hig 


and dy means of his emiſfaries, the king received 
copies of letters, ſaid to be written by the cardinal 
to his holineſs, to diſapprove the divorce while 
Anne Boleyn imputed the miſcarriage entirely to 
Wolſey's neglect, and her reſentment was propor- 
tioned to the greatneſs of her diſappointment. 

Her father, now promoted to the title of lord vit- 
count Rochfort, had removed her from court, in order 
to prevent ſcandal; but when the commiſſion was 
annulled, ſhe returned at the king's deſire. The 


to diſpel his chagrin, made a progreſs through ] 


king, 
the Kingdom ; and on his return, lay in the houfe of 
Mr. Crefly, at Waltham-croſs. This gentleman 
had committed the education of his two ſons, to 
Thomas Cranmer, a doctor in theology, eminent 
for his piety and learning, and a ſecret favourer of 
the doctrine of Luther. At ſupper he was deſired 
to give his ſentiments of the divorce, and being 
E ed on the ſubject, he — 0 that the king 
ſhould conſult all the univerſities of Europe, as 
the moſt effectual method of deciding the contro- 
verted point. When the king exclaimed, with a 
tranſport of joy, That Cranmer had got the right 
ſow by the ear” and he conceived ſo favourable an 
opinion of him, that he ordeted him to follow the 


court, and ever after conſulted him 1n all caſes of } 


importance. On his return from this pro, eſs, he 
ſent a meſſenger to the cardinal, demanding the 
eat ſeal, which he at firſt refuſed to deliver; 
ut on the king's writing to him the next day, 
he reſigned it to the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and it was given to Sir Thomas Moore, a 
man of eminent learning and integrity. Campegio, 
foreſecing the final ruin of his colleagne, took his 
leave of the king, and in a few days ſet fail for 
Italy. On the ninth of October, Hales the attorney 
general, 1 an impeachment againſt Wolſey, 
accuſing him of having violated the ſtatute of pre- 
munire. He owned the charge, pleaded ignorance 
of the ſtatute, and ſubmitted himſelf to the * 
mercy. But being out of the king's protection, his 
— and chattels were forfeited to the king; and 
is palace of York-houſe, afterwards known by the 
name of Whitehall, was ſeized for his majelty's uſe, 
together with all the rich furniture, and treaſure he 
had accumulated. Humbled by this reverſe of for- 
tune, he petitioned the king fox a protection for his 
perſon, which he immediately obtained, with a free 
pardon, He was reſtored to the ſees of York and 
Wincheſter, and recovered of his own effects the 
amount of ſix thouſand pounds in plate, money, 
and furniture: and received ſeveral kind meſſages 
from the king and Anne Boleyn, from whence it 
appears, that Henry's intention at this juncture, 
was to humble the pride, not to ruin the Gettin of 
his old miniſter. Theſe favourable ſentiments were 
however of ſhort continuance ; his enemies ſoon 
ined the aſcendant at court, and brought into the 
Fuſe of lords, an impeachment of high - treaſon 
againſt him: but when it was ſent down to the 
houſe of commons, Thomas Cromwell, one of the 
members, who had been Wolſey's ſervant, defended 
him with ſuch ſtrength of argument, that the bill 
was rejected, and the proſecution dropped. The 
cardinal diſcovered as much puſillanimity in adver- 
ſity, as he had arrogance and preſumption in 
proſperity ; and at length ſickened in conſequence 
of ſo many repeated mortifications.. His indiſpo- 
ſition ſeemed to rekindle the king's affection. He 
had formerly ſent him a valuable ring as a teſti- 
mony of his protection, which the cardinal re- 
ceived on the road to Wincheſter, and was ſo 


— 


1 


majeſty's affection. Theſe inſtances of the 
vour, contributed to the recovery of the ring 
who obtained the king's pertilſion to Rü 
Richmond-palace for the benefit of the 1. ® 
In the beginning of the year, 
Henry's agents returned from the . D. 530, 
continent, with the opinion of the foreign uni 
ſities, concerning the legality of his marriage; tat 
of Paris, Angiers, Bourges, Orleans, Thou, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Padua, unanimouſy: > 
that the king's marriage with Catharine, being co 
trary to all laws, human and divine, coufe us 
ver be rendered valid by the diſpenſation of ww, 
Julius II. The Engliſh univerſities ſubſcribed to 
the ſame bpinion, though not without great ogg; 
ſition from the maſters of arts, eſpecially at Oxtord, 
and a _ conteſt at Cambridge. Henry hari 
obtained theſe declarations in his favour, and ind 
ing his application to the pope ineffectual, pred 
on his chief prelates and nobility, to ſend a eil. 
ſtrance, by way of letter, to the pontiff; in wh, 
having mentioned the obligations his holinel; owed 
to the king, and the deciſion of the univerſitic, they 
ave him to underſtand, that ſhould he refuſe to 
juſtice in the affair of the divorce, they would ws 
nounce their connection with the ſee ot Rome, d 
ſeek for other remedies. To this letter, which vn 
ſigned by cardinal Wolſey, four prelates, two duke, 
two marquiſles, thirteen earls, two viſcounts,twenty- 
two abbots, and eleven commoners, the pope wrote 
an anſwer to juſtify his conduct. But this apology 
was ſo far from being admitted, that Henry, in order 
to anticipate any ſtep that might be taken in farcur 
of Catharine or the cardinal, iſſued a proclamation, 
forbidding al! perſons whatever to publiſh any thing 
from Rome or elſewhere, that ſhould be contrary to 
his royal prerogative; or to divulge any thing d 
.that nature on pain of incurrin dis indignatot, 
and the penalties ſpecified in the ſtatute of provila 
and premunire. He alfo appointed ſeveral lemi 
men, to collect, compare, and publiſh, all that hat 
been, or could be advanced in favour of tlie d. 
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vorce, GEE with the opinions of the unit ans 
ſities, and a particular 2nſwer to Fither, bio d e king 
Rocheſter, in defence of the marriage. |n ti ge fror 
mean time, the mind of Wolſey was alternate uples 
poſſeſſed by hope and deſpair. In the beginning , that 
diſgrace, he had been reduced to great neceſſity, n deceaſe 
which he was relieved by the biſhop of Carlille; l nile, 
afterwards his affairs ſeemed to take a more f the ſub 
able turn. He received a full pardon, conſider Iverſitie 
appointments, kind meſſages from the king, 4 then 
| was itted to fit among the peers in parln® the cle 
but at length his enemies prevailed on Heut“ inſt the 
ſend him an order for retiring to his archbiſhop complai 
York. He obeyed, but with much reluctance ® uſh the 
proceeded by ſhort ſtages to Cawood, attend lence « 
a train of an hundred and twenty horſeme!, Il, and { 
buting alms and benedictions with great liberal of « 8 
In ſhort, in adverſity, he affected a reformat 4 Ing clay! 
| thoſe practices by which he had incurred deff il,” 
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lar odium, when he was deprived of the 0 11 
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putting them in exerciſe, Upon his an 
York, the earl of Northumberland was ode 
without paying any regard to his ecclefaftn 
racter, to arreſt him for high treaſon, and cu 
him to London, in order to ſtand his ]. 
haughty ſpirit of the arrogant Wolley + F 
dejected by this event, and being eized | 
flux in the beginning of his journey, it wash 
difficulty that he reached Leiceſter-abbel 
the abbot and monks advanced to pay tber 
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; mong them; and ſoon after, finding 
jy his bonet the os of terrors at hand, he ad- 
te himſelf to Sir William Kingſton, conſtable 
r Tower, to whoſe charge he was committed in 
Tec owing terms. Had I ſerved my God with 
- ame fidelity as 1 have ſerved my king, he 

11d not have abandoned me in my old age; but 
* is my juſt reward, I pray you commend me to 
5 king, deſiring him to remember all that paſſed 


\+ween us, touching the affair of queen Catharine; 
nd then his majeſty may determine whether or not 
q have given ju cauſe of offence. He is a prince 
ff royal courage, but rather than be thwarted in his 
1-aſure, would riſque the loſs of one half of his 
. have kneeled before him three hours ſuc- 
ſively, to diſſuade him from compliance with his 
ill and appetite, and could not prevail; therefore, 
iſter Kingſton, if ever you be of his council, de- 
berate ſeriouſly upon what you intend to adviſe, 
or if once he ſets his heart upon any thing, he is 
ot to be diverted from the purſuit,” During this 
beech, his voice faultered, and in a few minutes 
ter he expired. Thus fell the famous cardinal 
Volley, a churchman of great abilities, intolerable 
ride, and unmeaſurable ambition. He exhibits a 
tiking inſtance of the folly of thoſe, who imagine 
ze paths of worldly greatneſs the paths of happi- 
eſs. His character has been loaded with the moſt 
iolent cenſures z but great allowances ſhould be 
ade for the obſtinacy and violence of Henry's 
aper; and the king's obſtinacy often obliged him 
o purſue meaſures his better judgment con- 
mned; and as the remaining part of Henry's reign 
mote criminal than that in which his councils 
ere directed by Wolſey, there may be reaſon to 
pſpet the partiality of thoſe hiſtorians who have 
adeavoured to throw ſuch a load of reproaches on 
lis great miniſter. 
on The proteſtant religion at this 
time had a t number of favourers. 
te king reſolved to renounce all papal juriſdic- 
dn, and in the affair of the divorce, abode by the 
ermination of his own parliament and clergy. 
For this purpoſe both the parliament and clergy 
in convocation, on the ſixth of January. The 
ancellor opened the ſeſſions with declaring, That 
e king did not deſire the diſſolution of the mar- 
ge from carnal motives, but from conſcientious 
ples, and his zeal for the welfare of the king- 
m, that the ſucceſſion might not be diſputed after 
deceaſe. Then he produced a great number of 
atiſes, penned by the ableſt divines and caſuiſts, 
the ſubject of divorce, and the deciſions of the 
rerſities of France, Italy, and England. The 
g then imparted his deſign to the convocation 
the clergy, who, without heſitation, declared 
unſt the marriage. Notwithſtanding this inſtance 
complaiſance, 4 gradually to di- 
ulk the eccleſiaſtical power, and by means of the 
ence of archbiſhop Warham, Thomas Crom- 
I, and ſome others of the council, obtained the 
of « Supreme head of the church,” with this 
"ag clauſe, „ as far as conſiſtent with the laws of 
1. he convocation of Vork reſolved alſo 
reſent his majeſty with eighteen thouſand eight 
pred pounds ; but as they had not owned the 
be Upremacy in the act, they were informed it 
dot be accepted; they were therefore obliged 
"ow the example of the other convocation. 
] bed with this acquiſition of power, in- 
| — 9 power, 
Ned them With 2 pardon. 
Toverha] writings on the ſubject of the divorce 


D. 1531. 


; liſhed, that all his ſubjects might under- 
þ wy . defore the next ſeſſion. As he was 


"mage of obtaining Catharine's conſent to a 
— he ſent ſev to perſuade her to 
oſs el and when they preſſed her to refer 
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He now cauſed the 


do faur egcleſiaſtics, and as many ſecu- 
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| lars, ſhe replied; ſhe would pray to God to ſend the 


king a quiet conſcience ; but as ſhe was his lawful 
wife, was determined to abide by her right; till o 
court of Rome ſhould declare the contrary. Find- 
ing her inflexible, Henry ſent her word, that ſlie 
was at liberty to chuſe her place of reſidence at any 
of his manors; and ſhe replied, © to whatever place 
ſhe might be removed, ſhe could not be removed 
from the ſtation of his wife.” She firſt repaired to 


Moore, and then to Eaſthamſtead, and atterwards 


to Ampthill. | | 
The humiliation of the prelates was highly 
pleaſing to the Engliſh in general; they now began 
_ to diſcuſs abſtruſe points of religion, and 
were by their intemperate zeal hurried into dan- 
gerous extremes. Henry, alarmed at their com- 
motions, reſolved to convince the people, that 
though he had renounced the papal juriſdiction, he 
had no intention to violate the fundamental laws of 
Chriſtianity ; and therefore iſſued orders for the 
rigorous puniſhment of heretics; in conſequence of 
which, two eceleſiaſtics and a lawyer were con- 
to the —_— in Smithfield. 
In the month of January, the com- DET 
mons, who were urdratidy e by A. D. 2854. 
the court, preſented an addreſs, intreating his ma- 
jeſty to conſent to the reformation of abuſe, which 
had crept into the immunities enjoyed by the clergy: 
The king anſwered, that before he could affent to 
ſuch a propoſal, he muſt hear what the clergy had 
to alledge in their own defence; by which he meant 
to inſinuate, how much they ſtood in need of the 
royal protection. Several acts were paſſed which 
flightly affected ſome of the privileges of that body, 
though theſe were fully compenſated by a decree, 
abſolving them from paying annates to the pope, 
which had always been a heavy burthen. The 
parliament alſo declared, that the king ſhould be af 
liberty, to annul, or confirm this act, within a li- 
mited time; and if in that interval, he ſhould com- 
promiſe his difference with the eourt of Rome, it 
ſhould be deemed inviolable; but ſhould the pope, 
on account of this act, pretend to harraſs the 
kingdom with ſentences of excommunication and 
interdict, theſe ſentences ſhould be wholly diſre- 
garded ; and all the clergy were ordered to cele - 
brate divine ſervice, as if they had never been 
iſſued. About this time the king received a letter 
from the pope; importing, that he had heard of his 
putting away his queen, and maintaining an illicit 
commerce with another perſon, to the diſgrace of 
his character, and contempt of the holy ſee, before 
which the ſuit was ſtill depending. He therefore 
exhorted him to diſcard his miſtreſs, and take back 
his lawful wife, by which means he would avoid a 
rupture with the emperor, and preſerve the peace of 
Chriſtendom, which was the only ſecurity againſt 
the progreſs of the Turks. In anſwer to this letter, 
Henry reproached his holineſs with ignoratice, par- 
tiality, and deceit; declaring he had no intention of 
making any further attempts on his authority, unleſs 


| provoked; deſiring he would conform to the 


opinion of ſo many learned caſuiſts, and do juſtice 
according to the dictates of his conſcience. Cle- 
ment, inſtead of N in his deſire, 
by a citation, ſummoned him to appear in perſon, 
or by proxy, at Rome, to anſwer to the queen's ap- 
al, and he accordingly ſent Sir Edward Karne, as 

is excufator. The plea of defence was argued in 
the conſiſtory, and after much debate, was neither 
allowed nor rejected. While theſe points were de- 
bating at Rome, the parliament met again in April, 
and in the courſe of the ſeſſion, one Temſe moved, 
that an addreſs might be preſented to the king, de- 
firing his majeſty to recall the queen, and prevent 
all the inconveniencies that mightattend the illegiti- 
mation of the princeſs. Henry, incenſed at this 
freedom, chid the ſpeaker of tho houſe, and ap- 
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the juſtification of his conduct! At this period the 
plague broke out in London, and the parliament 
was therefore prorogued. till the enfurng February. 
After this prorogation, Sir Thomas Moore, dread- 
ing the conſequences that might attend a total rup- 
tion with the court of Rome, and diſapproving the 
proceedings of Anne Boleyn, reſigned the office of 
chancellor, which was conferred on Sir Thomas 


Audley. 


4 D * 1533* Anne Boleyn, by Rowland Lee, after- 


wards biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, in the 
ſence of Cranmer, who now had ſucceeded War- 


am, in the metropolitan ſee, the dukes of Norfolk 


and Suffolk, and Anne's father, mother, and bro- 
thers. The parliament meeting in the month of 
February, the convocation of Canterbury was 
aſſembled at the ſame time, and required to give 
their opinions of the following queſtions: Whether 
or not the diſpenſation granted by pope Jultus, was 
ſufficient to render the marriage of Henry and Ca- 
tharine binding and valid? and whether or not the 


had been fully demonſtrated ? The convocation de- 
clared that the pope had no power to grant diſpen- 
fations contrary to the law of God; and that the 
conſummation of the firſt gras had been as 


fully proved as the nature of the cafe would admit. 


'This anſwer from both the convocations of Can- 
terbury and York, determined the king to proceed 
upon the cauſe of the divorce, before the judicature 
of his own clergy. This courſe he was the rather 
inclined to purſue, as he was no longer able to con- 
ceal his marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was now 
become pregnant; and it was therefore neceſſary to 


make it public, in order to fave her reputation. 
being privately inſtructed, de- 


The archbiſho 
Wanded permi of his majeſty to determine the 
affair of his former marriage with Catharine, whoſe 
conſent to the divorce, the king had endeavoured 
to procure by fair means; but all proving ineffec- 
tual, the queen was ſummoned to appear at Dun- 
ſtable. This citation ſhe abſolutely refuſed ; upon 
which Cranmer pronounced ſentence, declaring her 
marriage null, as being contrary to the law of 
God; and confirmed at the ſame time the king's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was crowned on 
the firſt day of june. The lord Montjoy was ſent 
by Henry with this ſentence to Catharine, who, ſtill 
refuſed to ſubmit; and the king ordered, that for 
the future, ſhe ſhould have no other title, than that 


pealed to the teſtimony of his 6wn conſcience, for 


Henry was privately married t6 | 


. conſummation of Arthur's nuptials with that princeſs | 
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of that ſee, with new 


| by judges that could hot be ſuſpected of cn 
| The biſhvp having gained this point, ſet wa 


regard to the canon law. 


to aboliſh ſuch as were uſeleſs, and confirm ta 


of princeſs dowager of Wales. The pope incenſed 


at theſe proceedings, aggravated; by a book which 
Henry had written againſt the papal juriſdiction, 
— the ſentence, declaring that the king him- 
ſelf ſhould be excommunicated, unleſs he renounced 
all that had been committed againſt the holy ſee, 
before the end of September. But Henry had 
gone too far to recede; however, at the interceſſion 
of Francis, he ſent Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Sir Francis Bryan, and Sir John Wallop, accom- 
panied by Edward Bonner, an arrogant meddling 
prieſt, toattend at theinterview between Francis and 


Clement, at Marſeilles. Bonner, ſoon after the 


Marriage was performed, demanded an audience of 
his holineſs, and told him, that the king of England 
had appealed to a future council, from any papal 
ſentence, that either was or might be given againſt 
him. This preſumption ſo much incenſed his ho- 
lineſs, that he threatened to have Bonner thrown 
into a cauldron of melted lead ; Francis alſo ex- 
preſſed his indignation at the arrogance of the Eng- 
liſh prieſt, and engaged to. aſſiſt the pope in chaſ- 
tiſing him for ſuch an affront, but ſuffered the de- 
linquent however to eſcape. 
Bonner ſeemed to deſtroy all hopes of an accommo- 


dation, yet Francis did not deſpair of ſeeing the | 
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This intervention of 
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many other abſurdities ſhocking to comm 


Maid of Kent, a native of the pariſh of Allinga 


matter brought to a happy concluſion, 


turn to Paris, he diſpatched John de Be] daun 
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middle of winter for Rome, and found Clemene x7 
poſed to embrace this expedient, in caſe b , 
would fign a writing, by which he ſhould k 
himſelf to abide by the determination; and in a, 
to avoid delay, fixed a day for the return © x 
courier, with the inſtrument from England, x 
ſooner were the emperor's miniſters apprized 
theſe proceedings, than they preſſed the Pope to . 
voke his engagement, and obtained a promiſe x 
his holineſs, that if the courier did not arrive by 
time appointed, he would pronounce ſentence again 
Henry. The meſſenger not arriving within 4 
limitted time, the biſhop of Paris applied ſor aq 
ſpite of ſix days alone: but the pope ntimidatedy 
the menaces of the Imperialiſts, refuſed to com 
with this requeſt, He publiſhed a bull, ded 
the validity and legality of Henry's marriage wig 
Catharine, and commanding that prince, on pang 
eccleſiaſtical cenfure, to recall his wife. Jy 
courier arrived in two days after this deciſion, fog 
England, with full power for the biſhop of Pang 
grant what the pope had demanded ; and ſem 
cardinals adviſed the pontiff to revoke the ſenten; 
but the emperor's partizans prevailed upon hing 
reject the propoſal. Thus England was wholly 
membered from the ſee of Rome. 

The parliament- meeting in the A. b. u. 
month of January, began the ſeſſion © ; 
with an act, repealing the ſtatute of Henryll, 
againſt heretics; not that they intended to exam 
them from the penalty of the laws, but in orderty 
hinder the clergy from being ſole judges in fd 
caſes; it was decreed, that for the future, hert 
ſhould be tried by the laws of the land, without 
By another ſtathtet 
was enacted, that no ſynod ſhould be held by ts 
clergy, without the king's licence; that his mid 
ſhould nominate ſixteen perſons from the pu 
ment, and as many from the clergy, to examine 
canons and conſtitutions of the le with pore 


that were neceſſary. This parliament alſo pad 
act of attainder, againſt Elizabeth Barton, thela 


who was employed by certain ecclefiaſtics, to 
diſturbances in the kingdom. This girl def 
ſubject to hiſterical fits, was perſuaded by lid 
Matter, the pariſh prieſt, that ſhe was inſpirel im 
above; and like other fanatics, exhibited van 
ſymptoms of phrenzy, by diſtorting her fac, '® 
ment exclamations, and even affirming, tl 
Virgin Mary had appeared to her, and told ht 
ſhould never recover, till ſhe had viſited her ing 
which was erefted in a neighbouring church; 
on 
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tizgns, who gloried in the abuſe of their rex, 


1110 
f 


confeſſed the device, and 5 
in St. Paul's n of 
feſſion. From thence they were conv} 1 
Tower, and being tried and fgund gun 
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icious impoſi i 
be twentieth day of April. 


This parliament alſo paſſed an at, declaring the 


rriage with Catharine void, and ſettin 
N fe the iſſue of his lawful wife 
3 whether male or female; after which, the 
-mbers having ſworn to maintain the ſucceſſion, 
he two houſes were prorogued to the third day of 
November. The parliament had no ſooner broke 
than Henry ſent commiſſioners throughout the 
Pom, to adminiſter the oath to all his eccleſi- 
ical ſubjects; importing, that they would be 
Eithful to the king, ws their heirs and ſuc- 
eſſors; that they eld the king to be * the ſu- 
reme head of the Engliſh church,“ and the pope 
o more than another biſhop. This oath was vo- 
ntarily taken by the majority of the clergy ; but 
iner, biſhop of Rocheſter, with Sir Thomas 
ore, abſolutely refuſed. Sir Thomas declared, 
ge was willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, provided 
hey would allow him to draw up the oath himſelf. 
-2nmer and Cromwell expreſſed much concern for 
im, and endeavoured to convince him by argu- 
ents: and Cranmer propoſed, that his expedient 
ould be accepted; but the king being incenſed 
zinſt them, they were ſent to the Tower, de- 
arred the uſe of pen and paper; and Fiſher, to the 
ernal diſgrace of his ſovereign, was ſtripped of 
ery thing in his old age, but a few rags which 
rdly covered his nakedneſs. + 
Having in vain endeavoured to perſuade to ſub- 
ſion, Henry began to 121 a ſtorm from 
nephew Charles, who had undertaken to exe- 
ite the pope's ſentence, and propoſed to render 
union with Francis ſtill more firm, for their 
dmmon ſafety, But before his deſign could be 
rried into execution, pope Clement died, and was 
ceeded by cardinal Farnere, who aſſumed the 
e of Paul III. On the twenty-third of Novem- 
the Engliſh parliament enacted ſeveral impor- 
it laws, to deſtroy all future connection between 
kingdom and the pope. They confirmed the 
e of ſupreme head of the church, which the 
rgy had already beſtowed on the king, They 
lared all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak, write, or ima- 
ne any thing to the prejudice of the king or 


ls the name of the pope, and eraze it from all 
ks and writings. By this time the reformation 
made a confiderable progreſs in England; the 
tings of Luther were well known to the ſubjects 
Henry, and the bible was tranſlated into the 
gli language by Tindal, who had retired into 
Low Countries. The biſhop of London ordered 
ne * of this tranſlation to be burnt by the 
ads of the common hangman, and ſeveral perſons 
tered martyrdom with amazing reſolution. 
eſe ſeverities, however, inſtea — ſuppr eſſing, 
d only to ſtrengthen the ſpirit of religious op- 
avon, which was. ſtill farther inflamed by the 
rel of the Roman pontiff, The reformation 


aud ſecretary Cromwell; but at the ſame time 
as ſtrongly oppoſed: by the duke of Nor- 
diſnop Gardiner, and many other eccleſiaſtics, 
el cecnented the court. Henry himſelf ad- 
my to the Roman faith, and had written 
. — once againſt Luther, who treated him in 
curilous manner; and though that reformer 
On humbled himſelf by letter to the king, 
2 forgive the i olence of his firſt at» 
ion ough Henry had aboliſhed the papal ju- 
pe] and concluded a treaty:df peace with his 

e king of Scotland, he did not enjoy that 


| 


18 lucceſs He a hi 
1, gave a looſe to: his paſſions, 
_> boiſterous, eruel and arbitrary. The 


ſture, were executed at Tyburn, 


len, guilty of high treaſon. When they had 
dke up, the king iſſued a proclamation, to ſup- | 


favoured by Anne Boleyn, archbiſhop Cran- 


Willity which he might have expected to reap | 


| monks having incenſed him by perſonal reflections, 
he reſolved to execute his vengeance on them with- 


out mercy. He was particularly exaſperated againſt 
the new pope, Paul III. who created the biſhop of 
Rocheſter a cardinal, as a recompence for his having 
denied the king's ſupremacy ; and to ſhew his re- 
ſentment, ordered the oath to be once more ten- 
dered to that prelate, who refuſing it as before, was 
condemned and executed as a traitor. Sir Thomas 
Moore was alſo inveigled into a conference about 
the ſupremacy z and ſome hints, joined to his for- 
mer conviction, ſerved as a pretext for taking away 
his life. He was accordingly condemned and be- 
headed; but Henry incurred much reproach from 
the death of a man revered for his honeſty, and ad- 
mired for his learning, and facetious humour, which 
he exerted to the very cloſe of life. In conſequence 
of theſe proceedings, the pope denounced ſentence 
of excommunication againſt Henry, abſolving all 
his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance: he ordered 
all eccleſiaſtics to retire from his dominions ; 
commanded the nobility to riſe up in arms againſt 
him; laid the kingdom under an interdi&; forbade 
all Chriſtians to communicate with the Engliſh; 
annulled all treaties which other powers had con- 
cluded with Anne Boleyn; and declared all the 
children, which ſhould be produced by that mar- 
riage, illegitimate, and incapable of ſucceſſion, 
The king, informed of this attack, ſent ambaſſadors 


to the proteſtant princes, who had entered into a 


league at Smalcade in Germany, to propoſe an 
union of intereſt; but theſe powers, whoſe main de- 
fire was to enjoy liberty of conſcience, wiſely 
avoided any connection with a prince who con- 
demned their doctrines, and even perſecuted thoſe 
of his ſuhjects, by whom theſe doctrines were pro- 
feſſed. | 

Henry now determined a general viſitation of 
the monaſteries, in order to enquire ſtrictly into the 
titles, revenues, and morals of the friars and nuns, 
and the regulations obſerved in each order. By 
this expedient, he propoſed to wreak his vengeance 


| on the monks, who had oppoſed his deſigns, and 


augment his own revenue with their ſpoils. Thomas 
Cromwell being appointed viſitor general, nomi- 
nated ſubſtitutes to examine the monaſteries, and 
theſe deputies were no friends to monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions, did not fail to exaggerate the particulars in 
their reports. They firſt menaced the delinquent 
friars and nuns, with the utmoſt rigour of the law, 


and then hinted, that in order to conceal the faults 
of which they had been guilty, they ſhould reſign 


their houſes to the king, who would take care to 
provide for the ſubſiſtence of every individual. The 


reports of theſe viſitors, according to ſome hiſtorians, 
are of ſo enormous a nature, that they cannot be re- 
lated without offending decency and ſhocking mo- 


deration; which, added to the motives of the viſita- 


tion, and the prejudice of the deputies, we think 
ſuſſięient to ;ultity {11 | | 

During; theſe tranſactions, the king deprived car- 
| dinal Campegio, and an Italian, called Ghinacer, 


an omiſſion of the particulaxs. 


of their biſhoprics of Saliſbury and Worceſter; and 


beftowed them upon Nicholas Shaxton, and Hugh 


Latimer, who fayoured the reformation. :' -, - 
5 This ear was uſhered in, with the AD = 6 
death of the unhappy and much in- 53. 
jured queen Catharine, which 3 at Kim- 
bolton in Somerſetſhire, on the twenty-ninth of Ja- 
nuary in the fifty third year of her age, after hav- 
ing ſuſtained a Jong ſeries of affſictions. She lived 
on the penſion aſſigned her, as princeſs, dowager of 
Wales, and notwithſtanding her illtreatment in this 
kingdom, Aliſcovered not the leaſt inclination of 
leaving it, being ſuppoſed to be detained by her 
paternal care of the princeſs Mary. A little before 
her death, ſhe wrote a Mate to tho Mie. in, which 
the addrefled him as her moſt dear rh ing, and 
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huſband, and aſſured him of her ſincere forgiveneſs, 
for all the calamities, in which his ungovernable 
paſſion had involved her, and concluded with theſe 
remarkable words; “ I make this vow, that mine 
eyes deſire you above all things.“ This pathetic 


letter greatly affected Henry, who is ſaid to have 


dropped fome tears at the remembrance of a wo- 
man, whoſe virtues deſerved a better fate. She was 
buried in the abbey church of Peterborough, which 
Henry afterwards converted into a cathedral. 

Though good effects have ariſen from the drvorce 
of this princeſs, an impartial view of Henry's cha- 
rater, and that of the unhappy Catharine, together 
with the whole progrefs of his conduct reſpecting it, 
and the 4 antecedent to it, muſt ſurely 
convince every honeſt, unprejudiced mind, that it 
was a flagrant injury done to the perſon and cha- 
racter of an honourable and virtuous woman. They 
being joined in a ſtate of wedlock, by a compulſive 
act of their parents during their minority, if Henry 
had effected the divorce immediately on his arrival at 
maturity of judgement, the candid might have been 
induced to think, that he acted from confcientious 
motives; but as it was deferred to a remote period, 
and his queen, even by his own confeſſion, had 
evinced the moſt virtuous and amable qualities, we 
refer it to the ingenious reader, whether his con- 
duct in this reſpect was intrinſtcalty good or bad, 
according to thoſe eternal maxims of truth, on 
which of relicicn is founded. 

The parlament meeting for diſpatch of buſinefs, 
an act was paſſed, ſoppreſing all monaſteries, whoſe 
revenues did not exceed two hundred pounds a 

ear, and appropriating their income to his ma- 
zeſty's uſe. By which ſtatute the crown acquired a 
yearly revenue of thirty thouſand pounds, deſides a 
capital of above one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ariſing from the plate, ornaments, and effects of 
churches and convents. 
new court of juſtice, called the court of augmenta- 


tion of the crown revenues, for taking cognizance 


of all ſuch ſequeſtrations. At this period the king 
was petitioned to employ ſome able perſons to tran- 
ſlate the ſcriptures, and the queen ſeconded the pe- 
tition, with which Henry complied; and, though the 
tranſlators are not known, the work was in three years 
printed at Paris. The king, having thus obtained 
all his deſires, diſſolved that parliament, after it had 
continued ſitting ſix years. During theſe tranfac- 
tions, the queen was delivered of a dead male child, 
to the unſpeakable chagrin of the king, who looked 
on this accident as a judgement from heaven. His 
love for Anne Boleyn now began to cool, while the 
beauty of Jane Seymour, one of the queen's ladies, 
raiſed a new flame in his breaſt, and his paſſions 
were fo ſtrong and impetuous, that he facrificed 
every thing to their gratification. Theſe con- 
currin | | 
were ſtrengthened by her own deportment, which 
was too frank and unguarded to ſcreen her from the 
imputation of levity and indiſcretion. Her ene- 
mies, particularly the duke of Norfolk,. and thoſe 
who adhered to the old religion, took advantage of 
this diſpoſition to inflame the King's jealouſy, the 
principal fomenter of which was lady Rochford, 
who hinted to the king, that his queen carried on a 
criminal correſpondence with her own brother, the 
lord Rochford; and this inſinuation, through the 
diſguſt he had taken to Anne, and his new paſſion 
for jane Seymour had vaſt effect. As ſhe favoured 
the reformation, the partizans of the pope conſpired 
her ruin; and ſhe was not only accuſed of inceſt 
with Rochford, but alſo of criminal converſe with 
Henry Norris, groom of 'the ſtole, ' Weſton and 
Brereton, gentleman' of the king's privy chamber, 
and Smeton, a muſician. Theſe charges were ny 
defective in point of evidence, yet they were ſuth- 
cicat to rufflc the mind of Henry, who is faid to 
LE 3 


The king then erected a 


motives for his alienation from the queen, 


| 
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| have ſeen the queen, at a tournament at 
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G 
to drop her handkerchief to one of het iinion 


he might wipe his face, having overhea vie 
in the — Whatever mike be — 4 
commanded the queen to be conſined to her & N 
der, and the ſuſpected delinquents to be comming 
to the Tower. The queen imagined at firſt 
the king was in jeſt, but when ſhe found it — 
ſerious affair, ſhe retired to her cloſet, and pp 
for death. This reverſe of fortune affected he 
ſenſibly, that ſhe was ſeized with hyſteric fits, 1 
ing which ſhe exhibited ſigns of a moſt violent 
tation. When fhe was conveyed to the Tower & 
fell on her knees, and ap to heaven for her 
innocence. Cranmer alone, of all her adhe 
reſerved his friendſhip inviolate; and as far xj, 
mg's impetnofity would allow him, endeay 
to remove the violent and unjuſt prejudices wig 
he had conceived to her detriment | hat all his 3. 
tempts proved ineffectual. On the fifteenth a 
May, the queen and her brother Rochford, wr 
brought to their trial before the duke of Nor, 
as lord high ſteward for the occaſion, the duke g 
Srrffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of A 
and twenty-five other peers. The unfortuum 
queen was- charged with criminal converſation yi 
her brother, and four others; and alſo with having 
conſpired the king's death. She pleaded, Ng 


- guilty, and diſtinctly anſwered all the evidence da 


was brought againſt her. She was, however, ap 


{ victed, and condemned to be burnt, or beheaded, 


at the pleaſure of the king. Her brother alia ws 
condemned to be beheaded and quartered; nordd 
this ſatisfy the vengeance of Henry, who cauſed her 
marriage to be proclaimed null and inſufficient, 
account of a pre- contract between her and the aul 
of Northumberland, and her daughter iltegitinate 
When brought to the ſcaffold, ſhe ſaid ſhe was cone 
to die, as the had been adjudged by the law; & 
prayed heartily for the king; and deſired the pe 
ple would judge of him with charity; ſhe tock iam 
of all the ſpectators, deſiring they would pm ir 
her, and „ Bone ſome time in devotion, ſub 
mitted to the fatal firoke, which was given h/ u 
executioner, fent over from Calais. Thus cameto 
an untimely end the unhappy Anne Boleyn, aſzt- 
fice to the impetuous paflions of Henry, i 
by the malicious ſuggeſtions of her enemies, Tie 
king, eager to gratify his brutal appetite, ad 
wholly regardleſs of decency and decorum, eſpouks 
lady Jane Seymour, on the very day that ſucceede 
her execution. In the month of June, a ſtatute 
enacted by a new parliament, repealing the fon 
act of ſucceſſion; declaring the children of the fu 
firſt marriages illegitimate, excluding them from e 
inheritance from the crown, and ad! udging it i 
the king's death, to his iſſue by lady Jane, df 
other wife he might afterwards eſpouſe. Ibis 
liament alſo paſſed an act, whereby all thoſe, 9 
in any manner attempted to re-eſtabliſh in Eng 
the authority of the biſhop of Rome, ſhould ui 
the penalty of premunire. 
Cromwell and Cranmer ſtill maintained the 
influence at court; and the latter was app 
the king's vicegerent in all eccleſiaſtical aku 
In this character he informed the c. vocation 
the king's defire, that the rites and ceremobal 
the church ſhould be reformed by ſcriptu e 
in a few days produced a ſet of articles dun 
by Henry himſelf, concerning the d chi 
religion; that the clergy might examine them 
make a faithful report of their deliberation 1 
In this debate, the friends and enen“ 
reformation declared themſelves openly. 
was joined. by Goodrick, biſhop of Ely: Shi 
of Saliſbury ; Latimer, of Worcelter ; Barlo 
St. David's; Fox, of Hercford; and Hüc 
Rocheſter, The other party were headed 
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Tonſtans 
gon wi d Kite of Carliſl 
ix, of Norwich; and Kite of Carliſle, 


p of York; Stokelly, biſhop of London) 
of Durham; Gardiner, o Wincheſter ; 


But 
0 ; 
him, that the abuſes of which .they 
_ an abolition, tended directly to the 
— of papal uſurpation. After very warm 
hates, the convocation agreed to certain articles, 
fed in the form of conſlitutions, and import- 
ws Holy Scripture was the foundation of 
75 that the * P 
ith, together with the creeds of the apoſtles, the 
inci] of Nice, and Athanaſius; that baptiſm 
ö abſolutely neceſſary, as well as penitence, com- 
ended in the three acts of contrition, auricular 
nfeſſion, and amendment of life; that the real 
dy of Chriſt was preſent in the euchariſt; that 
ſibcation was attained by ron, compoſed 
K contrition, faith, and charity; that images 
ould be retained in churches, though worſhip 
would not be paid to the image, but to God 
one; that ſaints ought to be honoured, though 
hout beli-ving that they could grant what was 
a the gift oi 1d alone; that they might, never- 
heleſs, be invc without ſuperſtition, and their 
l vals obſerv / 4; that the number of theſe might 
abridged ! the king's authority; that the 
ul cereme '$ of the church ſhould be retained, 
ch as the p..uit's veſtments, holy-water, conſe- 
ted-bread, tapers on Candlemas-day, aſhes on 
h-Wedneſday, palms on Palm- Sunday, proſtra- 
n before the croſs on Good-Friday, hallowing 
the font, exorciſms, and benedictions; that 
ers ſhould be put up for departed ſouls, and 
ns given for maſſes and obſequies ; but as the 
hee they were in, and the pains they ſuffered, 
re not aſcertained by ſcripture, they ſhould be 
ferred to the mercy of God ; that purgatory, 
I the pope's power of delivering ſouls from 
tence, ſhould be exploded. 
The act for the ſuppreſſing ſmall monaſteries, 
hich took place in the month of Auguſt, oc- 
ioned great clamours among the people; who, 
lamed by the ſuggeſtions of the monks, inſinu- 
ing, that the 
aaſteries, without exception, aſſembled in Lin- 
luſhire, to the number of twenty thouſand, under 
e conduct of doctor Mackrel, prior of Barlins, 
guiſed like a cobler. Theſe ſent a petition to 
urt, requeſting the king to conſider and redreſs 
e grievances to which they were expoſed ; but 
majeſty, inſtead of ting their requeſt, pub- 
bed a very ſevere anſwer, and ſent the duke of 
olk againſt them, at the head of ſome forces 
ied for that purpoſe. This conduct ſerved only 
lame the inſurgents, and gave the clergy an 
portunity of repreſenting the ſtate of the people 
be a5 really Koa as that of the Turks; and 
at they were now to expect an extermination, not 
ly of popery, but Chriſtianity itſelf. Several 
Tons of diſtinction among them privately cor- 
ponded with. the duke of Suffolk, and aſſured 
a, that their ſole view was to bring by degrees 
common people to a ſenſe of their duty; and 
tif the king would indulge them with an am- 
y, they would diſperſe without bloodſhed, 
duke acquainted his majeſty with this in- 
mation; who, in conſideration of a commotion 
ted in Yorkſhire, publiſhed an amneſty in 
Ur of the Lincoln revolters, who immediately 
Fi, though ſome of them joined the inſur- 
of York. Theſe were preceded by prieſts 
* Mucifixes, and the paſſion of Chriſt was 
wn on their banners. They compelled all the 
| Olders either to join them or fly the country ; 
jg —abliſhed the monks who had been diſ- 
— The earl of Shrewſbury having armed 
yy to oppoſe their progreſs, was created 


of Lincoln; Sherburn of Chicheſter, | 


ner and Cromwell had the king's car, aud 


— 


| 


ing meant to deſtroy all the | 


— * 


joyous and important nature. 


king's lieutenant againſt the conſpirators; the duke 
of Suffolk being ordered to remain in Lincoln- 
ſhire, to prevent any freſh commotions in that 
county. Several noblemen alſo were commiſſioned 
to inliſt men; and the king himſelf began to 
aſſemble an army under the command of the duke 
of Norfolk. Theſe p:oceedings gave riſe to a a 
treſh rebellion. Two gentlemen, called Muſgrave 
and Tilby, putting themſelves at the head of eight 
thouſand peaſants, made an attempt upon Carliſle, 
from which, however, they were repulſed, and 
afterwards entirely defeated by the duke of Norfolk. 
Muſgrave eſcaped; but Tilby, with ſeventy of 
his followers were taken, and hanged upon the 
walls of Carliſle, | 

An event now happened of a more 
This 
was, the birth of a young prince at Hampton- 
court, on the twelfth day of Auguſt, who was 
baptized by the name of Edward; and though the 
mother died in a few days after her delivery, it 
afforded Henry infinite ſatisfaction, as it gratified 
his pride, and removed all doubts with refpedt to 
the ſucceſſion. Six days after his birth, the infant 
was created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, 
and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame time the queen's 
brother, Sir Edward Seymour, lately made lord 
Beauchamp, was created earl of Hertford ; Sir 
William Fitzwilliams, earl of Southampton; Sir 
William Paulet, lord St. John; and Sir John Ruſſel 
was dignified with the title of lord Ruſflel. 

The late commotions had fo in- A.D 
cenſed the king againſt the whole 1538. 
monaſtic ſect, that he determined on its total abo- 
lition. His reſolntion, in this particular, appears 
to have been actuated by intereſt, as well as re- 
ſentment; for he appropriated the rents and riches 
of the convents and monaſteries, which at his 
inſtigation were razed, to his own private uſe, 
He therefore again ordered a general and minute 
vilitation of the monaſterics, in conſequence of 
which, as before, the deputies made the moſt in- 
decent and horrid reports. This ſoftened all op- 
polition to Henry, who attacked the ſhrine of 
St. Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, which ex- 
celled all others in magnificence and pretended 
ſanctity. We have obſerved, vaſt numbers of 
pilgrims reſorted to this famous ſhrine, and even 
preferred it to thoſe of Chriſt, and the Virgin 


A. D. 1537. 


Mary; for in one year, the offerings made at the 


— 


altar of Chriſt, and the Virgin, did not exceed four 
pounds, while thoſe at the ſhrine of Becket, 
amounted to between eight and nine hundred. 
Lewis VII. of France had viſited this tomb, and 
preſented it with a jewel, which was deemed the 
richeſt in Europe, The ſhrine was now broken 
and taken down, together with the gold that 
adorned it, to an immenſe value. The king 
ordered his bones to be burned, his name to be 
erazed from the calendar, and the office for his 
feitival expunged from the breviary. Theſe pro- 
ceedings were no ſooner known at Rome, than that 
city was filled with fatires and libels againſt the 
perſon and conduct of Henry, He was branded 
with the moſt notorious infamy and ſacrilege, and 
compared to the moſt cruel and lawlefs tyraits 
that ever ſoiled the pages of hiſtory. His emiſſa- 
ries at Rome informed him, that the intelligence 
from England was generally directed to cardinal 
Pole; in confequence of which he wreaked his 
revenge on that eceleſiaſtic, by cauſing ſeveral of 


his relations to be apprehended and executed ag 


traitors. The pope now publiſhed his bull of 
excommunication, and endeavaured to excite the 
neighbouring princes againſt him; and even of- 
fered his kingdom to James of Scotland, provided 
he was able and willing to ſubdue it. Henry, in- 
formed of the publication of this bull, exacted 
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from the biſhops and abbots a new oath, by 
which they renounced the pope's anthority; and a 
new tranſlation of the Bible, printed at London, 
being preſented to him by Cromwell, he permitted 
copies of it to be diſtributed throughont the king- 
dom. At the fame time he ordered the clergy to 
read the Lord's prayer, the creed, and the ten 
commandments in the Engliſh tongue. They were 
directed to inſiſt on practical religion, and expoſe 
the futility of pompous rites and ceremonies, 
The biſhop of Wincheſter was, by this time, re- 
turned from France; and though averſe to the 


reformation, diſguiſed his fentiments ſo artfully, } 


that the king beſtowed on him ſome degree of 
confidence, on acedunt of his complaiſance and 
ſubmiſſion. This prelate raiſed a perfecution againſt 


thoſe who denied the real preſence in the eucha- 
riſt; and one John Nicholſon was burned in Smith- 


field, with circumſtances of horrid barbarity. In 
the mean time cardinal Pole maintained a private 
correſpondence in England, and is even faid to 
have aſpired at the crown through a marriage with 
the princeſs Mary; but the king diſcovering his 
intrigues, ordered his correſpondents to be executed 
as traitors. On the twenty- eighth of April, the 
law of the fix articles, commonly called the 
bloody ſtatute, was enacted, denouncing death 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould deny tranſubſtantiation; 
maintain the neceſſity of communicating both ſpe- 
cies; affirm that it was lawful for prieſls to marry ; 
that the vows of chaſtity might be violated; that 
private malles were uſeleſs; and that auricular 
confeſſion was not neceſſary to ſalvation. This 
ſtatute was ſuggeſted by biſhop Gardiner, who 
affured the king, that nothing would more effectu- 
ally prevent the formation of a league againſt him, 
than thus to convince the world that he had not 
varied the eſſentials of religion; and that no 
perſon could accuſe him of hereſy while he main- 
tained theſe fix articles, which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed the true catholics from ſectaries and inno- 
vators. Cranmer vehemently oppoſed this ſtatute; 
but as ſoon as the bill paſſed he ſent his wife to 
Germany, of which ſhe was a native. This par- 
liament, which was wholly at the king's devotion, 
confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of the religious 
houſes which he had ſuppreſſed, and empowered 
him to ere& ſome new biſhoprics. Six hundred 
and forty-five monaſteries were ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
land and Wales, of which twenty-eight had abbots, 
who enjoyed a ſeat in parliament; ninety colleges 
were demoliſhed, together with two thouſand three 
hundred and ſeventy-fourchantries and free chapels, 
the annual revenue of the whole being equal to 
one hundred and ſixty-one thouſand and one 
hundred pounds. From this fund, Henry is ſaid 
to have increaſed the number of colleges and pro- 
feſſors in the univerſities, and founded the biſſiop- 
rics of Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſ- 
tol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter; that of Weſtminſter 
was diſſolved by queen Mary, and Benedictines 
placed in the abbey; but queen Elizabeth con- 
verted it into a collegiate church, and a ſeminary 
for young ſcholars. | 
From his conſcientious behaviour, Cranmer ſtill 

retained the king's eſteem, though he oppoſed the 
ſix articles; and therefore inſinuated to fim, as he 
could not be ſatisfied in his mind till the people 
ſhould be fully convinced of his right to the ſupre- 
macy, that nothing would more contribute to that 
end than a free uſe of the ſcriptures; by which 
they would be aſſured that the pope's authority 
was not founded on the word of God. Henry no 
ſooner ſignified his approbation to this propoſal, 
than Gardiner vehemently oppoſed it;. and 'the 
two prelates diſputed on the ſubject in the preſence 
of the king, who decided in favour of Cranmer, 


telling the other he was but a novice, in compa- | 


— 


— — T_T — 
— 


| intereſt of England; he thought it moſt prudents 


| The parliament having aſſembled 


opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which le 


time the king created Cromwell earl of Ee 


| therefore they attributed that to apoſtac), 


| riſon with his learned and experienced an,,... 
Letters patent were therefore granted t, 5 * 
tary, importing, that the fubjects of p,, 
ſhould have the free uſe of the Bible mn 
into their mother tongue, and that for five 
there ſhould be no impreſſions of the jy d 
any part of it, but ſuch as he ſhould appoine, | 
At this period Anne of Cleves, who had 
ſome time contracted to Henry by means gf 0 k 
well, arrived in England. When the king hey 
of her landing at Rocheſter, he went thither 
cognito to ſee his future conſort, and found : 
ſo different from her picture, which had been gray 
by Sir Hans Holbein, that in the violence of h 
paſſion he ſwore they had brought him a Fland 
mare. Reflecting, however, that her brother h 
duke of Cleves, was one of the moſt configergy 
potentates in Germany; that her brother.in.,x 
the duke of Saxony, was the chief of the len 
| of Smalcade; and that the emperor was then; 
Paris, endeavouring to detach Francis from i 


_ 


— 


eſpouſe the princeſs, and the nuptials were {ole 
nized on the ſixth. day of January. 


on the twelfth of April, Cromwell A. D. 10 


formed both houſes, that the king, in order to en 
all religious diſputes, had appointed commiſſion 
to examine the controverted articles, that a mee 
faith might be eſtabliſhed upon the word of Go 
alone; and that after ſuch a ſtandard ſhould þ 
fixed, he was determined to infli& the feyere 
puniſhment on thoſe who ſhould dare to diffent 
from the public creed; a determination nearly re 
ſembling the decrees of that church, which Hen 
pretended to aboliſh. Theſe commiſſioners being 
approved by parhament, were ordered to begi 
their examination without delay; and in the neu 


During this ſeſſion, the order of the knights of $ 
John of Jeruſalem was diffolved, on pretence & 
their attachment to the pope and emperor, andi 
their effects in England and Ireland confiſcated f 
the uſe of the king, who allotted three thouſand 
pounds yearly for their ſubſiſtence. Shortly at 
the prorogation of this parliament, the fall o 
Cromwell. was reſolved on, and the means & 
effecting it concerted and executed. The duk 
of Nortolk, and biſhop Gardiner, did not fail to 
add to the diſcontent of the king, who had & 
preſſed great diſſatisfaction on account of the m 
riage. They repreſented, that the kingdom ww 
filled with mal-contents on account of religion; 
that they looked upon Cromwell as the author d 
| thoſe meaſures, which they diſapproved; that I 
had acquired an immenſe fortune by oppreſſion; 
and that the ſacrificing him to the reſentment a 
the public, wonld conciliate the favour 
ſubjects. The king, wrought on by theſe infor 
tions, gave up his favourite to the vengeance ( 
the people, hoping by that means to recover 
affection. But this deſign was kept ſo ſecret, tal 
he attended the council about the middle of qui 
when he was arreſted for high treaſon by the d 
of Norfolk, and ſeat priſoner to the Tower. 
fall of this miniſter gave great ſatisfaction 9 
people, who now remembered the meannels 
extraction, the inſolence of his manners, | 
ſelf-intereſted views of his whole condud. 
power was envied even by the reformeis; 10 
though he favoured, he could not protect; 5 
probably was only the effect of inability: 5 
Romans hated him as the grand cauſe of ? p 
calamities; and indeed he never favoured 2 
party, but as it ſuited his intereſt. Crans inch 


* 
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of all his friends, adhered to him in his 10 
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vent farther in eſpouſing his cauſe with the 
" | than any other man would dare to do; but 
| his inter PO 3 
out being heard in his own defence, was, by a 
1 of attainder, found guilty of divers herelies 
u treaſons, and condemned to ſuffer death, in 
unterer manner the king ſhould think proper to 
ot, This was ſucceeded by the diſſolution of 
x marriage between Henry and his new wife; a 
Elution on which he was determined, not only 
b account of his averſion” to Anne of Cleves, 
ut principally becauſe he was enamoured of Ca- 
me Howard, daughter of lord Edmund, and 


ally pleaſed with Catharine, and Gardiner made 
ment entertainments at his own houſe for the 
12] lover and his miſtreſs; the ſtratagem ſuc- 
ded; the king was ſo pleafed with his miſtreſs, 
ut he offered to make her his partner in the 
none; and in conſequence of this new con- 
tion, Cromwell, his miniſter, was executed 
thout delay, all his ſervices being diſregarded or 
orootten., 
4 To procure a divorce from Anne 
.D.154% of Cleves, now wholly engroſſed 
enry's attention; and he found no diſhculty in 
taining 2 deciſion from the convocation in his 
our. The houſe of lords, with a committee of 
e commons, waited on the king with an addreſs, 
firing he would give orders for trying the vali- 
ty of his marriage. A commiſſion: was accord- 
aly granted. They immediately proceeded to 
e examination of witnefles, and the ſubſtance of 
heir evidences amounted to theſe particulars ; that 
here had been a pre- contract between the queen 
ad the marquis of Lorrain ; that the king having 
arried againſt his will, had not given a pure, 
award, and complete conſent ; and that he had 
ot conſummated the marriage. Theſe objections 
ere certainly very frivolous; but as the queen 
ade no oppoſition, they were thought ſufficient ; 
ntence was pronounced for a diflolution of the 
ariage, and the deciſion of the clergy was rati- 
ed by the parliament. The queen expreſſed no 
Iſatisfaction. She was ſatisfied on being informed, 
ut the king would, by letters patent, declare her 
Is adopted ſiſter, and give her precedence before 
| the ladies in England, except his own wife and 
hughters; that an eſtate of three thouſand pounds 
year ſhould be allotted for her maintenance ; and 
at ſhe might either live in England, or return to 
er own country. She choſe the former; and was 
en prevailed upon to write a letter to her brother, 
de duke of Cleves, informing him that ſhe had 
deen treated in the moſt tender, generous manner 
the king, though ſhe could not have hiin for 
er huſband; and conjuring him not to break the 
amony that ſubſiſted between the two courts, on 
count of any thing that had happened to her in 


oſt frivolous pretences that ever were urged be- 
ne 2 court of juſtice. Soon after this divorce 
om Anne of Cleves, Henry married Catharine ; 
e ceremony being performed on the eighth of 
guſt following. But this marriage had no 
ct on the cruelty of Henry, which ſeemed to 
we taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul, 
King directed by Norfolk and Gardiner, the re- 
mers underwent a ſevere perſecution, and the 
x bloody articles, ts they were called; were ri- 
pTroully executed. Dr. Barnes, Thomas Gerard, 
Pd William Jerome, vicar of Stepney, were con- 
. to the ſtake for hereſy; but they did not 
iy alone : three bigotted catholics ſhared the 
e and periſhed in the ſame flames, for 
08 the king's ſupremacy. Barnes diſcuſſed 
100 odical queſtions even at the ſtake; and as the 

de detween him and the ſheriff turned upon 
| 1 


ther to the duke of Norfolk. The king was 


— 


gland. Thus was her marriage diſſolved on the 


His councils 


[1 


tion was ineffectual; for Cromwell; 


1 


condemned to the flames; 


the invocation of ſaints, he ſaid, that he doubted 
whether the ſaints could pray for us; but if they 
could, he hoped, in half an hour, to be praying 
for the ſheriff and all the ſpectators. This I 
cuous puniſhment of proteſtants and catholics, 
yr to a foreigner then in England, to 
ay, that it was of no conſequence whether they 
were for or againſt the pope, ſince both loſt their 
lives for their opinions. | 

An inconſiderable rebellion broke out at this 
time in Yorkſhire; headed by Sir John Nevill ; 
but being ſoon ſuppreſſed, Nevill and the other 
officers were executed. The king's ſuſpicion fell 
upon cardinal Pole, to whoſe intrigues he ſuppoſed 
this rebellion was owing ; and this to him was a 
ſufficient reaſon for making the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who then lay under ſentence of death, ſuffer for 
her ſon's offences. On the twenty-ſeventh of May, 
ſhe was led to the place of execution ; and in theſe 
diſtreſsful circumſtances, this venerable matron till 
maintained the ſpir it of that long race of monarchs 
from whom ſhe was deſcended. She abſolutely 
retuſed to lay her, head on the block, alledging, 
that ſhe would not ſubmit. to an unjuſt ſentence, 
when ſhe had received no trial; telling the execu- 
tioner that if he would have her head, he muſt win 
it in what manner he could; and ſhaking her 
venerable locks, ran about the ſcaffold, while he 
followed her with his axe, aiming many ineffectual 
ſtrokes at her neck, before he could give her the 
fatal blow. Thus periſhed the daughter of the 
duke of Clarence, tlie laſt of the Plantagenet line, 
which had governed England during the ſpace of 
three hundred years. Soon after the counteſs of 


| Saliſbury's death, lord Leonard Grey, who had 


formerly rendered ſervice to the crown, was alſo 
beheaded for treaſon. 9 

The above inſurrection in the north, Dita 
induced Henry to make a progress 5476 
thither, in order to quiet the minds of the people, 
at the ſame time that he hoped to terminate thoſe 
diſorders, by puniſhing with the utmoſt ſeverity all 
who dared to diſturb the tranquillity of his king- 
dom. The inhabitants, who were no ſtrangers.to 
the cruelty of his diſpoſition, endeavoured to de- 
precate his vengeanee, by offering him a conſider- 
able ſum of money. Henry accepted the commu- 
tation, and deſiſted from carrying his inhuman de- 
ſigns into execution. Before he left London, he 


had diſpatched Sir Ralph Sadler into Scotland, to 


propoſe an interview with James V. Scotland had 
for ſome time felt the fury of the .catholics, the 
reformation having reached that kingdom ; while 
the torch of civil diſcord ſtill blazed both in the 
northern and ſouthern parts of the Britiſh iſles, 
Patrick Hamilton, a young man of noble family, 
deligned for the church, having, about the year 
1527, been ſent abroad for his education, im- 
bibed the opinion of the reformers; and, on his 
return to Scotland, diſſembled not his religious 
ſentiments. A Dominican, who had inſinuated 
himſelf into his friendſhip, accuſed him before the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews. He was tried ; con- 
demned to be burnt for his errors; and ſuffered 
with the reſolution of a hero. At the ſtake, he 
cited his accuſer to the tribunal of Jeſus Chritt : 
and the Dominican, aſtoniſhed at his conſtancy, 
and touched, perhaps, with remorſe for his un- 
grateful conduct, ſoon after loſt his ſenſes, and ex- 
pired. The death of Hamilton, who was now 
conſidered both as a prophet and a martyr, brought 
over a great number of proſelytes to the refor- 
mation. Among others, was friar Foreſt, who 
became a zealous preacher, extremely attached to 
the holy ſcriptures; which, in thoſe times, was 
conſidered as a ſure characteriſtic of . hereſy. 
Foreſt was therefore brought to his trial, and 
While the prieſts were 

deliberating 
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the dreadful ſituation of his country, 


lute life, who had been little better than a common 


would not ſuffer him to reſt till he knew the cer- 


one Culpepper - a whole night in her chamber. 
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deliberating on the moſt proper place for his exe- | 
cution, one adviſed them to burn him in a cellar; 
for — he) the ſmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton 
affected all thoſe on whom it blew. Such was the 
ſtate of the reformation in Scotland, when James 
received the invitation from Henry to meet him at 
Vork. The nobility perſuaded him to accept the 
offer, hoping that if an union was formed between 
the two princes, they ſhould be enabled to enrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of the church. The 
clergy were alarmed; they dreaded the conſequences 
of ſuch an interview; and determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to prevent it. They repreſented the danger 
of making any innovations in the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion; the pernicious conſequences of aggrandizing 
the nobility, already too powerful; the hazard of 
putting himſelf in the hands of the Engliſh; and 
ould he, 
by purſuing ſuch impolitic meaſures, loſe the 
friendſhip of France. At the ſame time they 
offered him a preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand | 
unds, Scots, and promiſed, that the church 
ould be always ready to contribute liberally. to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate. Theſe repreſentations, 
aſſiſted by the influence. of the queen, induced 
ames to change his reſolution. He delayed his 
Journey for ſome days, and then ſent excuſes to the 
Engliſh monarch, who waited for him at York. 
Henry was not of a temper to bear tamely this 
affront; he vowed the molt ſevere revenge; but an 
event happened which rendered it neceſſary for him 
to return to his capital. 

The agreeable perſon and diſpoſition of Catha- 
rine, had entirely captivated the king's affections, 
who thought himſelf very happy in his new mar- 
riage; but the queen's conduct was far from merit- 
ing his tenderneſs. One Laſcelles, while Henry 
continued at York, informed Cranmer of her diſſo- 


ſtrumpet. He offered to confirm his information 
by the evidence of his ſiſter, who had lived a ſer- 
vant in the family of the old ducheſs of Norfolk, 
at whoſe houſe the queen had been educated, and 
where ſhe had carried on a criminal intrigue with 
Derham and Mannock, two menial ſervants, whom 
ſhe had admitted to her bed. This intelligence, 
which it was as dangerous to conceal as to diſ- 
cover, Cranmer communicated to the earl of Hert- 
ford and the chancellor; and they agreeing that it 
ought not to be buried ia ſilence, the prelate wrote 
a narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, 
who having peruſed it, was ſeized with inexpreſſible 
confuſion and aſtoniſhment; inſomuch, that at firſt 
he gave no credit to the information. However, 
the king's jealouſy and impatience, happily for 
Cranmer, who was in a very dangerous ſituation, 


tainty of the matter. The privy-ſeal was therefore 
ordered to examine Laſcelles, but with ſuch pre- 
cautions, as might preſerve the queen from ſcandal, 
ſhould ſhe be found innocent. Laſcelles perſiſted 
in what he had ſaid; and appealing to his ſiſter's 
teſtimony, that nobleman went to Suſſex, where 
the woman reſided, and found ſhe was extremely 
particular as to facts. Mannock and Derham were 
both arreſted, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
their danger. They both confeſſed repeated acts 
of impurity with the queen before her marriage. 
It was alſo proved, that ſhe had ſince entertained 


Three maids of the family were admitted into her 
ſecrets, and one of them had even paſſed the night 
with her and her lovers, When Henry received 
the report of theſe examinations, his grief and 
diſtraction deprived him of ſpeech ; he could only 
vent his diſtreſs in a torrent of tears. He ap- 
pointed the primate, the chancellor, the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Suffolk, and the biſhop of 


| 


mouth, which ſhe ſigned with her o 


Wincheſter, to interrogata the queen 
denied the charge; but finding her ma 
were fully diſcovered, ſhe confeſſed the wy, 


the archbiſhop, who wrote the narrative fl 


Henry, now fully convinced of the ink 


his queen, was determined to take a ſey 

on her and all her accomplices. Urn teen 
In order to ſatiate his vengeance 

7 parliament, the uſual inſtrument of A. D. 150 
enry's tyranny, was immediatel 

The two houſes Yoke received * wy — pu 

feſſion, preſented an addreſs to the king au 

they entreated him not to be vexed with a5 : 

toward accident, to which all men My 


f : were ſubjeg no's incon 
* deſired leave to paſs a bill of attainder and ® hitutio 
e queen and her accomplices; and begged 1; led 
not to give his aſſent to the bill in pers ge 
by renewing his grief, might endanger his hea! 0 pu hork 
but by commiſſioners appointed for that purngk. * for 
and there being a law in force, by which * ork 155 A 
treaſon to ſpeak ill of the queen, they cravel ti 1 - uirec 
royal pardon, if any of them ſhould tranigreſs a 15 0 
ſtatute. On receiving a gracious aua{wer, th 4 * 
voted a bill of attainder againſt the queen for}; all 
a | io! ence. 
treaſon, and the viſcounteſs of Rochtord, whoa d ſo latel 
conducted her ſecret amours; and in this bil were be ſcriptur 
alſo comprehended Culpepper and Derhain. Ti ntlemen 
paſſed at the ſame time a bill of attainder for nit j ſuch a m 
priſion of treaſon againſt the old ducheſs of Nor od order. 
folk, the queen's grandmother ; her uncle, lor (al, and 
| Howard and his lady; the countels of Bridges wald be 
water, and nine other perſons, for knowing the herein 1t \ 
queen's vicious courſe of life before her martize o ſet boun 
and concealing the ſame ; as if Henry could exp tering hi 
that near relations would be ſo far inſenlible d uced them 
natural affection and ſhame, as to reveal the fect was in v: 
criminal actions of their families. The king, pents, cre 
however, pardoned the ducheſs of Norfolk, and is ſubjects 
moſt of the others condemned for miſpriſon d ntiments. 
treaſon, though ſome of them were long detael At this t 
in confinement. The parliament, among other Iront he | 
curious matters, enacted, that any perſon who e compla 
knew, or vehemently ſuſpected any guilt in the m to ſev: 
queen, and did not, within twenty days, revel it nth breac 
to the king, or his council, ſhould be guilty at nterview. 
treaſon ; and that if the king married any woman our to his 
who had been incontinent, taking her for a tre dephew ha 
maid, the ſhould be guilty of treaſon, unlels the nd, He 
previouſly revealed her guilt to him. The peopt allalage o 
made themſelves extremely merry with this chu omage to 
It was pleaſantly remarked, that the king mul James, on 
for the future, look out for a widow, as no reputed evan to p 
maid would ever venture to incur the penalty d nt two a 
the ſtatute. Theſe acts being paſſed, the que ommodat 
and lady Rochford were beheaded, the twelfth d ere deta 
February upon Tower hill. Catharine Howard bed; and 
confeſſed her miſcondu& in the former part of bet amy ſent 
life; but endeavoured to perſuade the world, U df the du 
ſhe had never tranſgreſſed the rules of virtue lnce Purge o 
her marriage. Lady Rochford experienced ve NS apPo1 
little pity from the ſpectators; her execution Vs ewcaltle 
conſidered as a judgment from heaven, for het þ ſtateſma 
having been the principal cauſe of the death f duc a8: 
Anne Boleyn, and that of her own huſband. the Englit 
this notorious inſtance of her profligate life, te ol a heral 
greatly to clear their characters in the 0110 * of 
the world, agdom 
Some time ſince Henry had appointed a come liſhed 
miſſion, conliſting of two archbilbops ſr ** 
biſhops, and a conſiderable number of doclos bs 
divinity, and by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical lufee _ 
macy, had ordered him to aſcertain proper 3% wah 
of belief, and to eſtabliſh uniformity of ſentiment u I _ 
matters of faith and practice. Before the cos i ry a 
miſſioners had made any conſiderable prog x * 1 
parliament had, in the laſt year, paſſed a 195 3 wh 
which they ratified all the tenets which theſe q Ss 
ſhould etermin 
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dus were not aſhamed of expreſsly declaring, 
er took their religion upon truſt, and had no 
ſpiritual concerns, than the arbitrary 
-nry. The produce of the labours of theſe 
| of Henry | . 
-Goners, Was à ſmall work, entitled,“ The 
mM! , * 3 . 
tions of a Chriſtian Man; which was received 
he convocation, and voted to be the ſtandard 
\rthodoxy- In this work the ſacraments, which 
er years before were allowed to be three, were 
n augmented to ſeven, agreeable to the ſenti- 
{of the Romiſh church. Soon after, the people 
1 2n opportunity of ſeeing another inſtance of the 
n inconſtancy 3 for not being long ſatisfied with 
+ flitutions, he ordered another book to be com- 
ed, called © The Erudition of a Chriſtian Man,” 
xd publiſhed this new model of orthodoxy by his 
authority and that of his parliament, It differs 
om 5 former — ; 1 ns no = oy 
e in his new, than he ha en in his old creed, 
1 required the faith of the nation to veer about 
bis tignals. In both theſe works the king took 
ticular care to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive 
bedience. He now retracted the permiſſion he 
d ſo lately given his ſubjects in general to read 
e ſeriptures, reſtraining that conceſſion only to 
itlemen, and even theſe were commanded to read 
uch a manner, * that it be done quietly and in 
od order.” He likewiſe made alterations in the 
ial, and ordained, that the name of the pope 
wuld be eraſed, or blotted out of every book 
herein it was mentioned. Thus by endeavourmg 
o ſet bounds to the opinions of his ſubjects, and by 
tering himſelf into eccleſiaſtical diſputes, he in- 
uced them to apply to the ſtudy of divinity ; and 
was in vain for him, notwithſtanding his argu- 
pents, creed, and penal ſtatutes, to expect to bring 
ls ſubjects to a cordial agreement with his religious 
lMtiments., 
At this time Henry was determined to reſent the 
front he had received from the king of Scotland. 
e complained of James having afforded an aſy- 
m to ſeveral Engliſh rebels, and reproached him 
nth breach of promiſe, with reſpect to the intended 
aterview. He alſo, to give a more ſpecious co- 
our to his hoſtile proceedings, obſerved, that his 
ehe w had detained territories belonging to Eng- 
ad, He likewiſe revived the old claim to the 
alalage of Scotland, and ſummoned James to do 
= to him for that kingdom, as his liege lord. 
mes, on being apprized of his uncle's intention, 
began to put himſelf into a poſture of defence, but 
Mt two ambaſſadors to London, with terms of ac- 
mmmodation, Theſe, under various pretenſions, 
ere detained, till Henry was ready to take the 
- J even then obliged to attend the 
ent into their country, under the command 
If the duke of Norfolk, whom Henry called the 
courge of the Scots. The earl of Southampton 
"8 appointed to command the van; but he died at 
ewcaltle, univerſally regretted for his abilities as 
— and 5 approved courage and pru- 
a general. 
5 Engliſh forces entered Scotland, and were met 
l herald from James, who expoſtulated with the 
15 uy Norfolk, on the injuſtice of invading the 
bak. before any declaration of war had been 
* — But his remonſtrances were in vain: 
berin 2D general ravaged all the country bor- 
count of the feve — ö ch _ 4 DO 
[Huntley had inder L Ot t ” Weather. whe uy 0 
ouſend men; but h; = ent On W1 8 
Englith, that l is forces were ſo inferior to the 
lefenſive * C Was obliged to act wholly On the 
amy of Gif = —_ — Scottiſh 3 2 
by the carl of uſand men; and being joine 
0 = a train of artillery, he 


leterm; 
1 e to invade ngland on the weſtern fide 
* 28. 


t they toc 
ber rule, in 


ld afterwards eſtabliſh with the king's conſent ; | 


On the twentieth of October, 


— — 


of Solway Frith. James repaired thither in perſon, 
but when ready to take the field, he left the army 
under the command of Oliver Sinclair, his tas 
yourite, who was hated by the Scottiſh nobility. 
The conſequences of ſuch an imprudent action were 
ſoon apparent. The officers choſe to ſacrifice their 
king, their country, and their own honour, rather 
than ſerve under a perſon they deteſted ; ſo that 
when Sinclair read his commiſſion, at the head of 
the army, the nobility retired from their polls, and 
the ſoldiers following their example, threw down 
their arms, by which mutiny, uproar and confuſion 
univerſally prevailed. A body of five hundred 
Englith, under the command of Sir Thomas War— 
ton, who hovercd round the Scottiſh camp, to ob- 
ſerve the motions of the enemy, perceiving the diſ- 
order in their ranks, attacked them with ſo much 
fury, that they ſought their ſafety in a precipitate 
flight. The earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, the 
lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, and Gray, the 
general Sinclair, with about two hundred gentle- 
men, and eight hundred common ſoldiers, were 
taken priſoners, and all their artillery and baggage 
fell into the hands bf the Engliſh, This rout hap- 
pened on the twenty-fourth of November, at Sol- 
way Moſs, in the neighbourhood of Carlifle. James 
was then at Caerlaveroc, where he received the 
alarming. intelligence of the defeat and diſperſion 
of his army by an handful of Engliſh forces. Be- 
ing of a high ſpirit, and the ſame time of a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, he loſt all command of his tem- 
per. His rage againlt his nobility, by whom he 
imagined he had been betrayed; his ſhame at his 
army having been defeated by a handful of men, 
with his dread of the conſequences, had ſuch an 


effect upon him, that he would admit of no conſo- 


lation, but entirely abandoned himſelf to deſpair, 
His body walted, his death evidently approached, 
and he had no iſſue living; when hearing that his 
queen was ſafely delivered, he aſked, with ſome 
emotion, whether the had brought him a ſon or a 
daughter? Being told the latter, he turned himſelf 
in his bed, and exclaimed, ſaying, © The crown 
came with a woman, and it will go with one, How 
many miſeries await this poor kingdom! Henry 
will make it his own, either by arms, or by mars 
riage.” A few days atter he expired, on the four- 
teenth of December, in the flower of his age. 
James V. was a prince of conſiderable abilities and 
virtues; whoſe perſonal courage and vigilance, 
fitted him for repreſſing thoſe diſorders to which 
Scotland, during that age, was ſo much expoſed. 
He took care that juſtice was adminiſtered with 
impartiality and rigour; but as he ſupported the 
church, and the common people, againſt the rapine 
of the nobility, he did not efcape the hatred of that 
order, 

Henry was no ſooner informed of his nephew's 
death, than, as James had foreſeen, he projected 
the ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his own do- 
minions, by marrying his fon Edward to the infant 
heireſs of that kingdom, Having called together 
the Scotch noblemen, who were his priſoners, he 
ſeverely reproached them for their pretended breach 
of treaty ; and then, ſoftening his tone, propoſed 
this marriage as a means of preventing for the fu- 
ture thoſe diſorders ſo prejudicial to both Kingdoms; 
offering to reſtore them to liberty, without ranſom, 
on condition of their favouring the marriage. They 
readily aſſented to this propoſal; and being con- 
ducted to Newcaſtle, delivered hoſtages to the duke 
of Norfolk for their return, if the intended nuptials 
ſhould not be completed ; and thence proceeded to 
Scotland, where affairs you in much confuſion. 

The primate, cardinal Beaton, had 
long bes confidered as principal A. P. 1543- 


miniſter of ſtate to James, and was at the head of 
che party which defended the privileges of the ec- 
4 F 
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cleſiaſtics. He had now put himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of the government, and with the aſſiſtance of the 
queen dowager, obtained the conſent of the conven- 


tion of the ſtates; while James Hamilton, earl of 


Arran, who claimed that honour, was excluded. 
This nobleman was next heir to the crown by his 
grandmother, the daughter of James III. and there- 
fore ſeemed beſt entitled to poſſeſs the high office 
into which the cardinal had intruded himſelf. The 
proſpect of his ſucceeding the infant princeſs, in 
caſe of her death, procured him many partizans. 
He was of a moderate genius, of a quiet diſpoſition, 
and favoured the reformation ; whence thoſe who 
zealouſly promoted it were attached to him. By 
means of theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of 
his own family, and the noblemen who had been 
priſoners in England, he ſo effectually oppoſed the 
cardinal's adminiſtration, that he was declared go- 
vernor ; at the ſame time the cardinal was com- 
mitted to cuſtody, under the care of lord Seton; 
and a negociation was ſet on foot for the marriage 
of the infant queen with the prince of Wales: But 
the cardinal primate having prevailed on Seton to 
reſtore him to liberty, he aſſembled the moſt con- 
ſiderable eccleſiaſtics: and repreſenting the immi- 
nent danger to which they were expoſed, perſuaded 
them to collect privately a large ſum of money ; by 
means of which he engaged to overturn the ſchemes 
of his enemies. The partizans he acquired by pe- 
cuniary favours, repreſented the union of Engiand 
as a certain forerunner of ruin to the church; and 
Sadler, the Engliſh ambaſſador, received many in, 
ſults from perſons whom the cardinal, in hopes of 
bringingonarupture, inſtigated tocommit theſe acts 
of violence. Sadler, however, prudently diſſembled 
the matter, till the day appointed for the delivery 
of the hoſtages, and then ſummoned thoſe who had 
been reſtored to liberty, to fulfil their promiſe of 
returning into captivity; but all of them refuſed to 
obey, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſſils, who 
preferred his honour to his liberty. Henry was ſo 
charmed with his noble behaviour, that he received 
him with great marks of eſteem, loaded him with 


preſents, and gave him his liberty without ranſom. 
Beaton was not diſpleaſed at this refuſal of the pri- 
ſoners, though it reflected diſgrace on their country. 


He well knew that they muſt now depend wholly on 
the government for ſupport, and oppoſe the Engliſh 


with all their power. A war was now expected be- 


tween, the two kingdoms, and Francis engaged to 
ſupport the intereſt of Scotland. But however de- 
firous the French monarch might be of aſſiſting his 


- Scottiſh allies, the war he was already engaged in 
with the emperor, rendered it very difficult to ſend 


forces ſufficient to ſupport them againſt the power 
of the Engliſh monarch. Matthew Stuart, earl of 


Lenox, was then at the French court; and Francis 


being informed, that he was engaged in an antient, 


. hereditary enmity with the family of Hamilton, by 


whom his father had been murdered, propoſed that 
he ſhould vifit his native country, and join in ſup- 
porting the cardinal and the queen-mother ; pro- 
miſing that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, 
even military ſuccours ſhould be ſent after him. 
He was alſo flattered with the hopes of eſpouſing 
the queen-dowager ; and in caſe of the death of 
Mary, the infant princeſs, of aſcending the Scottiſh 
throne in preference to the carl of Arran, whoſe le- 


gitimacy was liable to ſome objections. Tempted 


by theſe alluring proſpects, Lenox returned to 
Scotland, and no, arrival, exerted all his intereſt 
for breaking off the marriage treaty. He aflembled 
a conſiderable number of forces, in order to wrelſt 
the young queen from the hands of the regent; who 
being unwilling, or unable to contend with his 
enemies, agreed to an accommodation. This im- 
portant point being gained, the queen and the car- 


dinal, who had now no farther occaſion for the 


Fd 
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aſſiſtance of Lenox, deſired Francis to 4, h 


but the earl, informed of their defign, with 
his caſtle of Dumbarton, and the followin 
threw himſelf into the arms of the Englif}, > Je 
This oppoſition in Scotland to Henry 
confirmed him in the reſolution he had hee 
taken, of uniting his arms to thoſe of the en I 
who earneſtly courted his alliance, A — 
therefore formed in which the two monarch; nd. 
to enter France, each with an army of tre 
thouſand men, and to require of Francis s, J 
Henry all the ſums he owed him, and to de | 
Andres, Terouene, Montreuil, and Bologne ” 
ſecurity for the regular payment of his penſion f 
the future. Should theſe conditions be reel 
they agreed to challenge for Henry the crow; o 
France, or at leaſt the duchies of Normandy, Aq; 
taine, Guienne; and for Charles the duchy of 10 
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gundy, with ſome other territories. A mellage wy are, OT 
now ſent to the French king, requiring him to, bmmilſic 
nounce his alliance with the Turks, and to mike nt with 
reparation for the damage the infidcls had done in Een Pr? 
Chriſtendom. Francis refuſed a compliauce yit cory 
the haughty demand, and a declaration of wir wg rge con 
the conſequence. In the mean time an event haps ny. 

pened, which gave the reformers ſome hopes of eq. men \ 
Joying their religion unmoleſted. Gn the twelfth yrant. 

of January, the king had marricd Cathaine Pur, D. 1 54 
the widow of Nevill, lord Latimer; a woman d 4 

great virtue, and well affected to the rcformed re rade tl 
gion. By this marriage Henry ſulfilled the prophecy p the me 
uttered in jeſt, that he would be obliged to mary ccd t 
widow. But this event did not put an end to the jt. Helen 


perſecutions carried on againſt the reformers; for veral he 


tew days after the king's marriage, Anthony Pa unnery 
ſonne, a prieſt ;- Robert Teilwood, a ſinging maj tempt t 


and Henry Fulmer, a taylor; were, at the img nded on 
tion of Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, bunt x he moſt 
Wincheſter for reading the writings of theretormel, ry adyan 
At the ſame time the biſhop's own ſecretary vs hips. TI 
executed for denying the king's ſupremacy, upport tl 
In France the campaign was opencd by the duke 0 his par 
of Cleves, an ally of Francis, who gained a victor The clerg 
over the emperor's forces. Francis in perſon mal hat Gur 
himſelf maſter of the whole duchy of Tuxcaiburgh Non, gre 
without reſiſtance; and afterwards taking Laddrecy, burch tk 
added ſome fortifications to it. Charles at lugt Emin 
aſſembled a powerful army in the Netherlands, ad ponaſter 
having taken almoſt every fortreſs in the duch d Heir TEVE 
Cleves, reduced the duke to ſubmit to ſuch ters Jave (ai. 
as he was pleaſed to preſcribe. Being then nel Bi the t1 
by {ix thouſand Engliſh, he inveſted Landrecy, 1 * the 
covered the ſiege with an army of upwards ot 10 ut thou 
thouſand men. Francis advanced at the head of eng 0 
army which was little inferior, as if he intended b . fuſe \ 
give battle to the emperor, or to force him to ths 
the ſiege: but while the two armies were facing —— 
other, the French king found an ννονναννν 0e ret 
throwing ſuccours into Landrecy, and then Wart 80 442 
ſkilful retreat; on which Charles, finding the (cal00 | _ ide 
far advanced, went into winter quarteis. — 
A period being put to miſitary , P. 18. LO e's 
operations, Henry ſummoned a par- a 8 
liament, which met on the 14th of Vanttl 3 * 
after declaring the prince of Wales, or a7 © * due * 
king's male iſſue, firſt and immediate heir 0 hors an 
crown, reſtored the princeſſes Mary and 22 n Vices 4 
to the right of ſucceſſion ; yet Henry would = 4a 7 
low the act to be reverſed, which had declared / a of the 0 
illegitimate; but prevailed on the parltame? of with x f 
confer on him the power of ſtill excluding h "rb 
they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions le bebe inst L 
pleaſed toimpoſeon them. In this parliame% add heretic 2 
of the ſix articles was mitigated; and it we 1 opprob : 
that no perſon ſhould be tried upon ad) ad vers 
for offences comprized in that fangu2®) . 72 not 15 N 
except on the oath of twelve perſons: . * and rail 
ſon ſhould be arreſted for any ſuch oflence le | 
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al hin: 
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« indicted 3 and that any preacher, charged 
** -aking in his ſermon contrary to theſe arti- 
q nul be indicted within forty days. In the 
” ſeſlion, Henry made no mention of a ſupply : 

; his wars both in France and Scotland, toge- 
ith his uſual prodigality, had involved him 
nt expence, he filled his coffers by other me- 
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| debts to be aboliſhed, he required new loans 
* his ſubjects, and raiſed the price of gold from 


er u oney, and ordered it by proclamation 
lion i ae He appointed er for 
Meal | ng a benevolence, by which he extorted above 
"yrs , renty thouſand pounds from the people. Read, 
178 Verman of London, refuſing to contribute his 
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ken priſoner. Roach, who had been equally re- 
tory, was caſt into priſon, and obliged to pay a 
e compolition, before he could recover his li- 
ty. Thus all the valuable privileges of Eng- 
amen were ſacrificed to the lawlels will of a 
rant. 1 

F The whole winter was employed 
. b. 1545 by Francis in fitting out a fleet to 
wade the coaſts of England. They failed early 
n the month of July ; and on the eighteenth ad- 
anced towards the Engliſh fleet, then riding at 
. Helens. Here a cannonade began, which laſted 
eral hours, but with very little effect, the art of 
wonery being then in its infancy. Finding their 
tempt to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips abortive, they 
anded on the Iſle of Wight, where they committed 
he moſt dreadful ravages, till the militia of the coun- 
ry advanced againſt them, and drove them to their 
hips. The king now found it impoſſible for him to 
upport this expenſive war, without having recourſe 
0 his parliament, who granted him a ſmall ſubſidy. 
The clergy were more liberal, and it is remarkable, 
hat during the eſtabliſhment of the catholic reli- 
pion, greater ſums were always contributed by the 
burch than the laity. Hence the emperor, when 
he was informed of the ſuppreſſion of the Engiiſh 
monaſteries, and of Henry's profuſe donations of 
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chy of Heir revenues among his courtiers, is reported to 
tems dare fai, not knowing that trade and commerce 
feine cle true ſources of riches, © That Henry had 
;, ul Killed the hen which brought him the golden eggs.“ 
forty But though the parliament were ſo remarkably te- 


nacious of their own money, they were ainazingly 
protuſe with regard to the ſubſtance of others. 
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the univerſities, chapels, and hoſpitals. The king, 
lowever, took care to inform the univerſities, that 
le meant not to incroach upon their endowments. 
dome idea may be formed of the proſtitution of this 
parlament by one of their ſtatutes, in which they 
acknowledge, that the king had always been by the 


I. word of God, ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
10 land: that the biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics had 
1 10 manner of juriſdiction, but by his royal man- 
| the Ute; and that he alone was inveſted with full au- 
beth wnty, to correct all manner of hereſies, errors, 
ta Vices and fins, Henry made a long and elaborate 
hel peech to this parliament, in which he complained 
t t0 a the diſſentions that prevailed among his ſubjects 
1, 1 "ws regard to religion, He told them, that the 
(be vera pulpits were become a kind of batteries 


ganſteachother; where one preacher called another 
te; and anabaptift, which were retaliated by the 
ien terms of papiſt and hypocrite: that he 

ermitted his people the uſe of the ſcriptures, 


** u order to furniſh them with matter for diſpute 
1 raling, but that he might enable them to re- 


% Though he had a little before cauſed all 


they now beſtowed on Henry all the revenues of 
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form their conſciences, and inſtru their families: 
that he was grieved to the heart to find how that 
precious jewel was proſtituted, by being introduced 
into converſation at every alehouſe, and employed 
as a pretence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal. 
paſtors: he was ſorry to obſerve, that the word of 
God, while it was the object of their enquiries, had 
very little influence on their practice ; and though 
an imaginary knowledge ſo much abounded, cha- 
rity was daily going to decay. Theſe obſervations 
were certainly juſt; but the example of the king, 
who encouraged diſputes, was ill adapted to pro- 
mote that charity and peaceable diſpolition to the 
eſtabliſhed opinion he ſo ſtrongly recommended. 
The war between England and France was dif- 
tinguiſhed by no great events. While Charles 
was employed in the ſiege of St. Diſier on the 
Marne, which made a brave defence, the Engliſh 
forces aſſembled in Picardy ; on which Henry, in- 
ſtead of marching forward to Paris, laid ſiege to. 
Bologne ; and the duke of Norfolk to Montreuil. 
During the courſe of the ſiege, Charles had taken 
St. Diſier, when finding the ſeaſon much advanced, 
and that all his ſchemes for ſubduing France were 
likely to prove abortive, he liſtened to terms of 
accommodation with Francis; and to obtain a 
pretence for deſerting his ally, ſent a meſſenger to 
require Henry to meet him before Paris with his. 
army, Henry anſwered that he could not raiſe 
the ſiege of Bologne with honour, and that Charles 
had firſt broken the agreement, by beſieging St, 
Diſier. The emperor, upon receiving this anſwer, 
concluded a peace with Francis at Crefly, in which 
no mention was made of England. After which 
he ordered his troops to depart from Picardy, 
Henry, who had taken Bologne, was now obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, and returned to 
England. Mean while the war with Scotland was 
conducted feebly, and with various ſucceſs; and 
principally conſiſted in inroads made by the Engliſh 
into that country. At length the Scottiſh leaders, 
in order to induce their troops to make a ſteady 
defence, ordered all their cavalry to diſmount, and 
reſolved to wait the aſſault of rhe Engliſh, on ſome 
high grounds near Ancram. The Engliſh, whoſe 
paſt ſucceſſes had made them deſpiſe the enemy, 
on ſceing the Scotch horſe led off the field, thought 
the whole army was retiring, and haſtened to the 
attack. The Scots received them in good order; 
and being tavoured by the ſurprize of the Engliſh, 
who expected no reſiſtance, and allo by the advan- 
tage of the ground, ſoon put them to flight, and 
purſued them with great {laughter. Evers and 
Latoun, the two Enghſh commanders, were both 
{lain, and above a thouſand men made priſoners. 
The victory was obtained by the Scots on the ſe- 
venteenth of February. Some time after Francis 
ſent them three 1 five hundred auxiliaries; 
on which the governor aſſembled an army of 
fifteen thouſand, at Haddington; then marching to 
the caſtern borders of England, laid waſte the 
country wherever he came with little reſiſtance; 
after which he returned into Scotland, and diſ- 
banded his army. The earl of Hertford revenged 
this inſult by ravaging the middle and weſt 
marches, f 3 
Theſe misfortunes induce enry, 
whoſe animoſity againſt Francis was A. B. 2806. 
neither violent nor perſonal, to think of liſtening 
to the terms which had been offered for a peace. 
He had ſufficiently gratified his capricious humour, 
by the ſhort war he had carried on againſt his 
former ally ; and having reaſon to apprehend from 
his great increaſe in corpulency, and viſible decay 
of {trength, that his end was approaching, he was 
deſirous of finiſhing a quarrel, which might prove 
dangerous to the kingdom during the minority of 
his fon. Francis being equally with Henry 1 
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of a peace, it was concluded on the followin 
conditions: © That the king of France ſhould 
pay regularly the penſion ſettled by former treaties : 
that Francis ſhould pay in eight years the ſum of 


two millions of golden crowns, in conſideration 


of the penſion, and the expence Henry had been 
at in reducing Bologne: that the king of England 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Bologne, together with 
its territories, till the whole debt was diſcharged : 
that when the ſums ſhould be paid to Henry, 
Bologne ſhould be reſtored to France, in the ſame 
condition as when taken by the Engliſh,” In this 


peace the emperor was included ; and with regard | 


to Scotland, Henry agreed that it ſhould enjoy the 
ſame benefit, provided the Scots gave him no 
cauſe to make war upon them. Thus Henry ter- 
minated a war which had coſt him above one mil- 
lion, three hundred, and forty-three thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; and all he had acquired in return, 
was only a bad ſecurity for a debt which did not 
amount to one-third of the value. All Henry's 
expeditions were much of the ſame kind. 
However, this ceſſation of hoſtilities afforded 
the Engliſh monarch leiſure to attend to domeſtic 
affairs; and he ſoon found returning upon him 
his madneſs of introducing new ſyſtems of faith, 
and endeavouring to eſtabliſh uniformity of opi- 


nion among all ranks of people. He had hitherto } 


ſtrictly ordered divine ſervice to be performed in 
no other language than the Latin; but he now 


permitted the litany, a conſiderable part thereof, 


to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue. He added 
to it one petition, * to be ſaved from the tyranny 
of the biſhop of Rome, and from all his deteſt- 
able enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to induce 
Henry to make farther innovations, and had pro- 
bably ſucceeded ; but Gardiner, who was ſent on 
an embaſſy to Charles, writing to the king, that 
the emperor threatened to break off all intercourſe 
with him, if he carried his oppoſition to the Romiſh 
religion to greater extremities, the ſucceſs of Cran- 
mer's deſigns was for ſome time diſappointed. 
This year Cranmer loſt his moſt fincere and power- 
ful friend, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
brother-in-law to Henry. The queen-dowager of 
France, Suffolk's confort, had died ſome years 
before. This nobleman was well affected to the 
reformation ; took every opportunity to ſupport its 
profeſſors; and had always maintained a cordial 
and ſteady friendſhip with the King: Henry was 
informed of Suffolk's death, when fitting in coun- 
cil; and immediately exprefled his own ſorrow for 
the loſs, and extolled the merits of the deceaſed. 
He declared, that during the whole courſe of their 
friendſhip, his brother-in-law had never once at- 
tempted to injure an adverſary; and had never 
even whiſpered a word to the diſadvantage of any 


man. He then added, Is there any of you, 


my lords, who can fay as much of yourſelves?” 
Then looking round in all their faces, ſaw-plainly 
the conſciouſneſs of guilt in their confuſion, De- 
prived of this ſupport, Cranmer became expoſed to 
the cabals of the courtiers. The catholics repre- 
ſented to Henry, that the ill ſucceſs of his laudable 
zeal for enforcing the truth, was entirely owing to 
the primate, whoſe encouragement and example 
were the ſecret ſupport of hereſy. Henry, ſeeming 
to yield, deſired the council to enquire into Cran- 
mer's conduct. The primate being now conſidered 
as loft, his old friends, as well as his enemies, 
began to treat him with contempt. He was 
obliged to ſtand among the ſervants ſeveral hours 
at the door of the council chamber, before he was 
admitted; and was then told, that they had de- 
termined to ſend him to the Tower. Cranmer 


| inſtantly appealed to the king himſelf; but 2 


his appeal diſregarded, he produced a ring whic 


he had received from Henry, as 2 pledge of his 
1 


| 


favour and protection. The council w 
confounded, and on coming before the k 
ſeverely reproved them; o ſerving, th 4% k 
well acquainted with the primate's merit, 1 
as with their malignity and envy, but u. ® vel 
mined to curb all cabals; and ſince gentle n 2 
were ineffectual, he would teach then 1 
ſevereſt diſcipline, a more dutiful concur; ) the 
promoting his ſervice, The duke of ** 
Cranmer's principal enemy, apologized r 
conduct; and declared, that their only 56 ti 
was to ſet the primate's innocence in a Full lg 
by bringing him to an open trial. Hen ba 
ever, was highly diſpleaſed with their cond, 
obliged them all to embrace Cranmer 
of _ — reconciliation. 
ut though Henry thus extended hi 
the primate, his pride and peeviſhneſ; — 4 
encreaſed by his declining ſtate of health prom ö 
him to puniſh, with freſh ſeverity, all who wn 
ſumed to differ from him in opinion eſpecial] 5 
a , f , in 
his favourite articles of faith. Anne Afeue 
young woman of beauty and great merit, uh 
entered into a ſtrict connection with the — 
was accuſed of having denied the real preſence; 
the ſacrament ; and the king, inſtead of payin | 
leaſt regard to her ſex and age, was the _ 
provoked, that, a woman ſhould dare to oppoſe v 
lentiments. Bonner, by his menaces, prevailed q 
her to make a ſeeming recantation ; but ſhe qu 
liked it with ſuch relerves, that it did not ſatis 
that furious prelate. She was therefore thrown in 
priſon, where ſhe compoſed prayers and diſcourl 
to ſtrengthen her reſolution to ſuffer. Anne nd 
wrote to the king, declaring, that with regard y 
the myſtery of the euchariſt, ſhe believed as muc 
as Chriſi had revealed of it, and as much x the 
catholic church required; but as ſhe could not he 
brought to acknowledge her aſſent to the king 
explications, this declaration was conſidered % 
freſh infult. Wriothefley, then chancellor, whe 
was ſtrongly attached to the catholic party, being 
ſent to examine her with reſpect to her patrons a 
court, ſhe refuſed to diſcover any of her friends 
and though put to the torture in the maſt cre 
manner, ſhe ſtill continued reſolute in preſerving 
an inviolable ſecrecy. Her conſtancy exceededth 
barbarity of her perſecutors, and baffled all the 
efforts. She was then condemned to be bum 
alive; but her limbs being ſo diſlocated by tix 
rack that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe was carried in 
chair to the ſtake, With her were conducted ol 
Laſſels, one of the king's houſhold, Nichs 
Belenian, a prieſt, and John Adams, 2 ter 
who had been ſentenced to ſuffer the ſame punill 
ment, for a ſimilar crime. When they were tt 
to the ſtake, the chancellor ſent to inform then 
that their pardon was ready drawn and {igned, 
they would recant their errors. They, howerg 
only conſidered this offer, as a new ornament © 
their crown of martyrdom; and beheld with 3b 
quillity the executioner kindling the flames! 
which they were to be conſumed. Even in ® 
midſt of theſe, they ſeemed to glory in their ſuffer 
ings. The fidelity of Anne 48 ſaved the que 
on this occaſion ; yet ſhe ſoon after found bett 
in the utmoſt danger of falling a victim o ® 
dogmatical zeal of her huſband. Henry, #9" 
now of a bad habit of body, was afflicted wi 
ulcer in his leg, which threatened his life, 300 
the ſame time increaſed that peeviſh paſſau 
temper to which he was ſubject. The tende, 
of Catharine was remarkable on this occalion; © 
attended him with the utmoſt afliduity, and * 
every method in her power to ſooth his pas 
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| tharine was frequently obliged to I offices.” The queen, from thence forward, took 

- — abſtruſe tenets of 14 ion with J great care not to offend Hen by the leaſt con- 

Whether her arguments were too ſtrong for tradition ; and Gardiner, who had maliciouſly 
e to anſwer, or. whether the inadvertently I endeavoured to widen the breach, could never 
s preſſions that ſhewed ſhe was attached || after again regain his favour. ty” 

Lutheran principles, is not abſolutely known; || Soon after Henry's tyrannical diſ. AD; 4 
- 4 certain, Henry, provoked at her pre- — broke out againſt the duke of 547+ 
% to differ from im, complained of her orfolk, who was by his birth allied to the throne, 
05 to Gardiner, who, glad of an oppor- and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſervices to the 
＋ jnflame the quarrel, praiſed the king's II ſtate. He was uncle to two of Henry's queens, 
> concern for preſerving the orthodoxy of and conſidered as the greateſt ſubject in the king- 
« ſybje£ts 3 and ſhrewdly obſerved, that the more dom. He was an implacable enemy to the re- 
1 and the nearer to him the perſon chaſtized, formers, and had taken every opportunity to enforce 
x der terror would be ſtruck by the example, | the laws againſt them. The earl of Surry, his ſon, 
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de more glorious would the ſacrifice appear to I Was a young nobleman of great merit, but of very 
4 ity, The chancellor, on being conſulted, || little diſcretion, Hurried away by his ambition, 
oborated Gardiner's opinion; and Henry, || and exaſperated by ſome affronts he had lately re- 
| +4 on his impetuous temper, and en- || ceived, he very imprudently irritated the peeviſh 
* b U counſellors, ordered articles of || humour of Henry by certain menacing expreſſions; 
—hment to be drawn up againſt the queen. II and the king, perſuaded that he entertained views 
+ articles were ſoon after brought to be ſigned. of marrying the princeſs rey 4 determined to pre- 
munately for Catharine, the chancellor yy vent the 172 power of his family from becomin 
be fatal paper, which being found by one © the J formidable to the government during his ſon's 
friends, was immediately put into her minority. Both Norfolk and Surry were arreſted, 
She was ſenſible of her extreme * | and ſent priſoners to the Tower. The accuſation 
er 
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t did not deſpair of cluding the efforts of of the earl of Surry conſiſted of his having enter- 
nemies ; and paying her uſual viſit to the king, || tained in his family ſome Italians, who were ſuſ- 
und him in a more placid temper than ſhe ex- pected to be ſpies from his holineſs ; he was ac- 
td, He began to diſcourſe on his favourite cuſed alſo of a correſpondence with cardinal Pole, 
het, and ſeemed to Eg her to enter upon |} one of his domeſtics having paid a viſit to that 
; but the gently declined the converſation, ob- prelate in Italy ; and becauſe the earl quartered the 
ring, that ſuch profound ſpeculations were ill || arms of Edward the Confeſſot upon his eſcutcheon, 
ited to the natural weakneſs of her ſex. Women, || he was ſuſpected of aſpiring to the crown; though 
their firſt creation, ſhe faid, were made ſubject II it was well known this had been done, with the 
o men: the male being created after the image of |} approbation of the heralds, during many years. 
d, the female after the image of the male: it However frivolous theſe charges may now appear, 
the buſband to chuſe principles for his wife, „. then thought ſufficient to find him guilty 
nd the duty of the wife to adopt implicitly the of igh treaſon. is ſaid to have made at his 
atiments of her huſband ; and as to herſelf, it II trial a moſt eloquent and ſpirited defence; yet he 
; doubly her duty, from her being bleſſed with a was condemned by the lord chancellor, and, on 
uldand, who by his rare I and learning, the twelfth of December, beheaded on Tower 
s not only qualified to chuſe principles for tas II hill. This noble earl was diſtinguiſhed by every 
un family, but for the moſt wiſe and knowing accompliſhment that became a ſcholar. He had 
urt of the nation. © Not ſo, by St. Mary,” I made fome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry; and 
whed the king. « You are now become a being ſeized with the romantic gallantry of that 
odor, Kate, and better fitted to give, than re- age, had 1n every maſque and tournament cele- 
ive inftrution.” To this ſhe meekly replied, || brated the praiſes of his miſtreſs, by his pen and 
hat e was ſenſible how little ſhe was entitled to JI his lance. He encouraged the fine arts by his 
heſe praiſes; that though ſhe did not uſually patronage and example ; he excelled in all militar 
cine any converfation, however fublime, when || exerciſes ; his ſpirit and ambition were equal to his 
mpoſed by his majeſty, ſhe was ſenſible that her II talents and his quality. The innocence of the 
doughts could be of no ſervice, but to give him a || duke of Norfolk was ſtill more apparent than that 
tle momentary amuſement ; that ſhe found con- I of his ſon; though his ducheſs, with whom he 
efation was apt to languiſh, when it was not re- hved on bad terms, had been fo baſe as to inform 
wed by ſome oppoſition ; and ſhe ſometimes his enemies of all ſhe knew * him, as did 
entured to pretend to be of contrary ſentiments, || alſo Elizabeth Holland his miſtreſs ; yet his accuſers 
order to give him the pleaſure of refuting her; could diſcoyer no greater crime than bis having 
ad by this innocent artifice ſhe alſo propoſed to ſaid that the king was ſickly, and could not hold 
gage him to diſcourſe on topics, whence ſhe had out long, and that the kingdom, from the diver- 
Merved, by frequent experience, that ſhe reaped lity of religious opinions, was likely to fall into 
nuch profit and inſtruction. And is it ſo, I diſorders. Henry well knew that all the accuſa- 
eet-heart ?” replied the king; We are now || tions he could alledge againſt him, would not be 
erfect friends again.” He then embraced the ſufficient to find him guilty in a trial before his 
deen with great affection, and ſent her away with peers. He therefore ordered a bill of attainder to 
lurances of his kindneſs and affection. On the II be preferred againſt him, and he was declared 
following, her enemies, to whom this ſudden guilty of high treaſon, without evidence, or being 
* was unknown, prepared to convey her to rd in his own defence. Cranmer had for many 
„ lower, agreeable to the king's warrant. I years been of the oppolite party, and received 
and Catharine were converſing amic many injuries from the duke; yet he refuſed to 
the girden, when the chancellor appeared wi have any ſhare in a tranſaction, which reflected 
MY of the purſuivants. The king went to him diſgrace on all who were concerned in it. When 
at ſome diſtance, and reproached him I} therefore he was informed, that the commons had 
| the ſevereſt terms; frequently calling him, I paſſed the bill, he retired to his ſeat at Croydon, 
Catharine overheard, knave, fool, beaſt ; _—_—_ more at court, till he was ſent for to 
ſt the 
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a length ordered him to depart his preſence. ing in his laſt moments. 

me ifterwards interpoſed to mitigate the king's now oached with haſty ſteps. The 
een which he cried, © Poor foul, you lictle hour of his diſſolution was at hand; but Henry 
dow ill entitled that man is to your good rr | 
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to inform him of his dangerous ſituation ; and as 
ſome, during this reign, had ſuffered the puniſh- 
ment of traitors for foretelling his death, all were 
afraid, leſt, in the tranſports of his rage, he ſhould, 
on this pretence, inflict death on the author of 
{uch friendly intelligence. At length, Sir Anthony 
Denny ventured to inform him of the fatal ſecret, 
and to exhort him to prepare for his diſſolution. 
The king heard him with patience; expreſſed his 
reſignation ; and deſired that Cranmer might be 
fent for; but before the archbiſhop arrived he 


was ſpeechleſs, though he retained his ſenſes. The | 
prelate deſired him to give a ſign of his dying in 


the faith of Chriſt; on which he ſqueezed his 
hand with great fervency, and immediately ex- 
pired, on the twenty-eighth of January, in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of 
his reign, When he was taken ill, fearing leſt 
Norfolk ſhould eſcape him, he ſent to defire the 
commons to haſten the bill: they obeyed; and 
the king having affixed the royal affent to it by 
commiſſion, iſſued his mandate for execution on 
the morning of the twenty-ninth of January ; but 
news arriving at the Tower that Henry had expired 
that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the 
warrant ; and the cauncil thought it not adviſeable 
to begin a new _ with the death of the greateſt 
nobleman in the kingdom, eſpecially as his ſen- 
x1 was conſidered both as tyrannical and un- 
"Wai a month before his deceaſe, Henry had 
made his will, in which, purſuant to an a& of 
arliament, he ſettled the ſucceſſion upon prince 
ward and his iſſue; then to the lady Mary; and 
next to the lady Elizabeth; but with this condition, 
that the two princeſſes ſhould not marry without 
conſent of the council he had appointed for the 
83 of his minor ſon, under the penalty of 
orfeiting their title to the crown. After his own 
children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Francis 
Brandon, daughter to his ſiſter the queen of France, 
by the duke of Suffolk; and then on Eleanor 
Brandon, the 3 ſiſter of Francis; thus 
paſſing over the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter the 
queen of Scotland. By another clauſe, he named 
the following ſixteen executors; the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; the lord chancellor; the earl of Hert- 
ford, uncle to young Edward; the lord St. John; 
the lord Ruſſel; the lord viſcount Liſle; Cuthbert 
Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir Antony Brown; 
Sir Edward Montague; the chief juſtice Bromley; 
Sir William Paget; Sir Anthony Denny; Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert; Sir Edward Watton, and his bro- 
ther Dr. Watton. To the lords, appointed his 
executors, he left five hundred marks, and to the 
commoners three hundred; and enjoined them to 
diſcharge all his debts. He made the prince of 
Wales heir to all his moveables; but ſtrictly 
charged him to be ſubject to the advice and control 
of his council, till he ſhould be eighteen years of 
age. He left three thouſand pounds per annum to 
each of his daughters, with ten thouſand pounds 
addition, as their whole fortune, if his executors 
thought proper. Fo the queen he left three 
thouſand pounds in plate and jewels, and a thou- 
ſand pounds in money. Another clauſe of his will 
ſuggeſted, that he was far from being ſettled with 
regard to his notions in religion; ſeeing he left a 
ſum for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering his ſoul 
from purgatory, though he had deſtroyed every 
inſtitution” his anceſtors and others had eſtabliſhed 
for the ſuppoſed benefit of their ſouls ; and though 
in all the articles of faith he had publiſhed during 
his latter years, he had left the doctrine of there 
being ſuch a place as purgatory doubtful. -'By his 
firſt wife, Catharine of Spain, he had two ſons, 
and one daughter; namely, Henry, born January 


— 


—— — 


— 


* 


the frſt, 1511, and who died on the twenty-ſeventh | 


— 


=” 


| 


| 


| three wives, Anne of Cleves, Catharine l red int 
and Catharine Parr, he had no iſſue. By . 7 
. at 

named Henry Fitzroy, created duke 7 
mond and Somerſet, and afterwards made 1 


lieutenant of Ireland, who died in the cighternt 


of February following; and another ſon 
ſoon after his birth, His daughter Y 
who aſcended the throne on the death 
brother Edward. By his ſecond wife 4 
Boleyn, he had the famous queen Elizabet : 
a male child ſtill born. By his third yi 
Seymour, he had a ſon, named Edward. d 


ceeded him immediately in the throne, 


widow of Gilbert Tailtebois, he had a n 


year of his age. 
During. this reign, the only expedient em 


The king himſelf having a taſte for letters, 


encouraged the ſame in others, and founded Tr, 
nity college in Cambridge. Wolſey founded Chr 
church in Oxford, which he intended to call Car: 
dinal college: but upon his fall, before he had 
entirely finiſhed his ſcheme, all the revenues wer 
ſeized by the king; and this violence is ſaid to hae 
given that miniſter greater concern than all his 
other misfortunes. Henry, however, afterward 


reſtored its.revenues, and only changed its name 


In this reign, attempts were made to fix the 
wages of artificers : luxury in apparel was prohi 
bited by repeated ſtatutes; and ſame of the king 


miniſters were empowered to fix the prices 


poultry, cheeſe, and butter; as alſo thoie of bed, 
veal, pork, and mutton, Beef and pork wer 
ordered to be ſold at a half- penny a pound, and 
veal at near three farthings, the money of that 
age. In 1544, an acre of good land in Cambridge 
ſhire let at a ſhilling, which is about eightcens 


pence of our preſent money. 
It was not till the end of this reign, that eith 


ſallads, turnips, carrots, or other edible roots, were 
produced in England, all theſe vegetables benz 
formerly imported from Flanders and Holland 
When queen Catharine wanted a fallad, ſhe un 
obliged to ſend a meſſenger thither on purpot 
The planting of hops, and the uſe of them, we 
introduced from Flanders about the beginning & 


this reign. 


In 1546 a law was made for fixing the intertſ a 
money at ten per cent. which was the firlt leg 
interelt known in England. All loans of that 
nature were formerly conſidered as uſurious. Tit 
intereſt of money was, in the preamble of tis 
act, treated as illegal and criminal; and the pr 
judices againſt it were ſo ſtrong, that in the follow 


ing reign the law allowing intereſt was repears 

At this time, the Engliſh artiſicers in gend 
were much ſurpaſſed in dexterity, induſtij, 4 
frugality, by foreigners: hence aroſe v10 
molities ; the former complaining, that all! 


cuſtomers left them, and went to foreign 4 


men. In 1517, the Engliſh artificers being 7 
by the ſeditions ſermons of one Dr. Bele; aud! 
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others began by breaking open the priſons 1 


1 ſome perſons were confined for inſulting 2 


f his ſerv 


and plundered his goods. Neither the may0r, 1 
| Sir. Thomas More, ſo greatly reſpect 


They then proceeded to the houſe 0 
Frenchman, where they killed ſome 0 


ed in | 


city, were able to appeaſe them: they 
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| threatened cardinal Wolſey, who Was 
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Tx" a, | | 
to ſupport the mi itary ſpirit, was the nei 


extenſion of ſome old laws for the encouragement 
of archery ; but the countenance given to letter 
by Henry and his miniſters, contributed to rende 
learning faſhionable in England; and Erafnys 
mentions, with great ſatisfaction, the regard pid 
by. the nobility and gentry to men of knowlege, 
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y bis hotiſe. I ired at laſt with theſe diſorders, 
er was M "3:erſed, when ſome of them were ſeized by 
eath of 1 1 of Shrewſbury and Surry. A proclama- 
wife vas then iſſued, that women ſhould not meet 
Elizabeth, ..; uber to babble and talk; and that all men 
ird wife. 7 duld keep their wives in their houſes. : The next 
ard, who f © the duke of Norfolk entered the city at the 
One, By 4 of thirteen hundred armed men, and en- 
rine Hows 4 ned into the tumult; on which Bele, Lincoln, 
By Elizabet 1 ſeveral others, were ſent to the Tower, and 
a natural { Jdemned for treaſon. Lincoln, and thirteen 
uke of Ri ers, were executed; and the other criminals, 
ds made * | counting to four hundred. were brought before 
e Eighteen | king with ropes about their necks; when falling 
| their knees, they cried for mercy, whereupon 
[ent employed ary diſmiſſed them without farther puniſhment. 
e revival * a 
COuragemeng READERS, 
ven de letter is we are now treating of miſcellaneous ar- 
tec to rende e. we take this opportunity to return you our 
and Eraſmyy Urty thanks for the attention and encouragement 
Band paid have obligingly afforded us hitherto. Through 
of knowlee whole of this work, the writer has endeavoured 
Ir letters, be tout intentionally offending either the members 
founded Tri tis own, or any other communion, ſtate parti- 
unded Chri ©, and ſectaries of different denominations, to 
d to call Car te every fact with juſtice, clearneſs, and preci- 
fore he lu It has been his earneſt deſire, that in every 
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Cromwell. 


and knight of the garter. 


r beauty is known no more. 


ve, truth ſhould guide his pen, and impartiality 
| His abilities may not be ſo 
did as ſome of his 1 who have tra- 
ore him, but for integrity, 
nbined with indefatigable induſtry, he will not 
He has aſſiduouſly endea- 
red to merit your approbation, and it is natural 
him to flatter himſelf, that he has not wholly la- 
ured in vain. If a love of fame 1s a univerſal 
ſion, he does not wiſh to be ſingular; but he de- 
s only an honourable reputation, which 1s the” 
in fpring of human action. 
ding, you have doubtleſs met with ſeveral parti- 
ars, not to be found in any other performance 
the like kind; and to render this hiſtory agree- 
le to his public profeſſions, a New and Complete 
ork, as alſo ſtill more to gain your good opinion, 
propoſes at the cloſe of this and ſome pes | 
zus, to preſent you with the lives of our mol 
nent reformers z or memoirs of thoſe great cha- 
ters who were the chief inſtruments of delivering 
church of England from its dependence on the 
urch of Rome. We ſhall begin with the life of 


In the courſe of 


mars of the life of Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, 


THOMAS, Lord CROMWELL, was an emi- 
t friend and ſupporter of archbiſhop Cranmer; 
principal inſtrument in the reformation, and a 
ch example of the inſtability of all worldly 
adeur, which flouriſhes to day like a blooming 
rrow is cut down and deſtroyed, and 


ther was a blackſmith at Putney ; and of 


ſequence cannot be ſuppoſed to have been ca- 


reign 7 leo beſtowing any extraordinary education upon 
being m0) n. He improved however what he. had; and 
ele; and zung attained to the ſkill of writing and reading, 
ed an iu 0.0 ſome ſmall knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
rentices d. indeed waSthe ſtandard learning of thoſe 
riſons, #9 P*) he determined when he grew up, to travel; 
8 foreght® *Xcordingly went abroad, though in what capa- 
of | a > TT at whoſe expence, we know not: he re- 
f his ſerv? * great advantage in his travels, gaining a 
e mayo, edge not only of ſeveral modern languages, 
me 4 no ot mankind; and at length was retained at 


bliged # 
I 


2 the Engliſh merchants there, 


* to their factory. 


3 


But an opportunity preſenting itſelf of viſiting 
Rome, he reſinquiſhed his office and readily em- 
braced it. The church of St. Botolph, at Boſton 
in Lincolnſhire, had at that time a famous gild of 
the Virgin, to which ſeyeral popes had granted 
large indulgences, which were then highly valued, _ 
and very beneficial to the holy ſociety. Deſirous 
of having them renewed by the then pope Julius II. 
they diſpatched two perſons, with a conſiderable 
ſum of money to Rome, to procure this renewal, 
Theſe men met with Cromwell at Antwerp; and 
finding him well fitted to ſolicit the cauſe, to which 
they conceived themſelves unequal, they perſuaded 
him to go along with them. Accordingly he 
went and was of ſingular ſervice to them. For 
finding, that the readieſt way to the pope's favour 
was by courting his appetite, he preſented him with 
ſome fine diſhes of Engliſh jelly, which was then 
unknown at Rome; which ſo delighted the taſte of 
his holineſs, that, commanding them to teach his 


| cooks the method of making this Jelly, he readily 


granted Cromwell and his Lincolnſhire friends the 
pardons and indulgencies they came to requeſt. 

Cromwell had, at this time, very little regard for 
religion, as he uſed frequently to confeſs in his fu- 
ture days, with regret, to his worthy friend Cran- 
mer. His life was buſy and wild: he ſerved as a 
ſoldier under the duke of Bourbon, and was at the 
ſacking of Rome; and at Bologne he aſſiſted John 
Ruſſel, afterwards earl of Bedford, in making his 
eſcape, when he had like to have been betrayed 
into the hands of the French. The writings of 
Eraſmus, however, then made ſo much noiſe in the 
world, that they drew the attention of Cromwell ; 
and it is a remarkable inſtance of his memory and 
induſtry, that in his journey to and from Rome, he 
learned by heart the whole New Teſtament of that 
writer's tranſlation ; which probably laid the foun- 
dation of that proteſtant and reforming ſpirit, 
whereby he ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf after- 
wards, 

Upon his return to England from his travels, he 
was taken into the family and ſervice of cardinal 
Wolſey, who at that time ruled deſpotic in the fa- 
vour of king Henry. Cromwell's fidelity recom- 
mended him to the cardinal's high eſteem ; he made 

him his ſolicitor, and aſſigned him the chief care of 
thoſe buildings at Oxford and Ipſwich, which he 
was erecting for the ſervice of knowledge. 

Wolſey falling ſoon after into diſgrace with the 
king, Cromwell ſhewed the integrity and gratitude 
of his ſoul, by uſing every effort to procure his re- 
ſtoration; and when articles of high treaſon were 
ſent down to. the houſe of commons, of which 
Cromwell was then a member, he defended the car- 
dinal with ſo much eloquence and underſtanding, 
that no treaſon could be laid to his charge. Thus 
he procured great reputation, and his honeſty and 
abilities were equally commended. 

The cardinal's houſhold being diſſolved, Crom- 
well, recommended by Sir Chriſtopher Hales, 
maſter of the rolls, and Ruſſel earl of Bedford, was 
admitted into the king's ſervice; though the king, 
from ſome wrong repreſentations, reſpecting the 
demolition of the ſmall monaſteries for Wolſey's 
colleges, had conceived prejudices againſt him, 
which ſeveral about the court were very willing to 

inflame. However, upon converling with the 
king, reſpecting the diſputes he then had with the 
pope, he ſo much approved himſelf to his majeſty, 
that he took him into the higheſt degree of favour. 
The firſt remarkable ſervice he did the king, was 
his preparing the way for an abolition of the pope's 
ſupremacy in his realms. Cromwell told him, that 
while the clergy took the oath, they then were uſed 
to take, to the pope, he was but an half king; con- 
vinced of which, the king ave him his ring, ſent 


him to the convocation then ſitting z where he 
proved 
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proved to the biſhops, that they were all under a 
premunire ; in that they had not only conſented to 
the power legatine of the cardibal, but becauſe they 
had all ſworn to the popes ou to the fealty of 
their ſovereigh lord the king, and therefore had for- 
feited to the king all their preferments and poſſeſ 
ſions. The biſtiops were confounded ; but upon 
his producing the oath, they could not deny it; and 
were content to buy their peace by a preſent to the 
king of one hundred eighteen thouſand eight hun- 
dred and fofty pouhds. | 
Honours how began to fall thick upon hirh. 
In the year t 531, he was ＋ nengee and ſucceſſively 
promoted from one great place to arlother, till at 
length, in the year 15 39, he was conſtitutetl earl of 
Eſſex, and lord high chaniberlain of England. He 
was made in ſucteſſion maſter of the king's jewel: 
houſe, and a privy counſellor, clerk of the hanaper, 
chancellor of the exchequer, thre ne ſecretary of 
Nate, and maſter of the rolls, chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, lord keeper of the privy ſeal, 
knight of the garter, a baron of the realm under 
the title of lord Cromwell of Okeham in Rutland- 
ſhire ; where a privilege, in memory of him, 1c- 
mains to this day ; the people claim a ſhoe (or a 
ituity in its ſtead) from the foot of every baron's 
Forſe which enters that town; and in the caſtle, (of 
which he had a grant from king. Henry) and upon 
the caſtle gate, there are now many ſuperb gilt 


| horſe ſhoes, which have been given by different no- | 


blemen, who have paſſed through Okeham. 

But the offices in which he laboured moſt effec- 
tually for the ſuppreſſion of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
were thoſe of viſitor general of the monaſteries 
throughout England, and vicar general and vicege- 
rent over all the ſpirituality under the king, who was 
now declared ſupreme head of the church, the 
pope's ſupremacy being aboliſhed in England. 
And under this high character Cromwell fat above 
the archbiſhop, as the king's repreſentative. h 

Not elevated by his power, he proceeded with 
indefatigable induſtry and zeal to promote the re- 
formed religion. Towards which nothing con- 
duced more than the abominable ſcenes which were 
diſcovered in the abbies and monaſteries, as well as 
the ridiculous impoſtures which were carried on in 
many of them. Had nothing, ſays an hiſtorian, 
appeared againft thoſe rehgious foundations, but 

e vice and profligacy of the abbots, abbeſſes, 
nuns, and friars, the people would have naturally 
thought that the inſtitution, which was good in it- 
ſelf, ought not to have been aboliſhed for the cor- 
ruption of the members, who might have been 
changed and reformed. But a more effectual me- 
thod was choſen, for opening the eyes of the peo- 

le, with reſpect to the pretended ſanctity of relics, 
images, and all the other trumpery of ſuperſtition. 
The viſitors were inſtructed to examine, and, if 
poſſible, diſcover the arts by which the minds of 
the vulgar were infatuated ; and then the whole ma- 
chinery of monkiſh impoſture was detected: not but 
that the ſcandalous vices practiſed in convents were 
likewiſe publiſhed, in order to undeceive the nation. 
The impurities of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid 
to have been exceeded at Battle-abbey, Chriſt- 
church in Canterbury, and ſeveral other convents. 
They found innumerable inſtances of whoredom, 
adultery, onaniſm, and other unnatural luſts and 
beaſtly practices; with arts to prevent conception, 
and procure abortion, among the nuns who were 
debauched. With reſpe& to monkiſh idolatry and 


deceit, Reading ſeems' to have been the 2 


of the nation: there the viſitors found an an 

with one wing, who Ar over the head of the 
ſpear which pierced the fide of Jeſus Chriſt, with 
ſuch an inventory of other relics, as filled up four 
ſheets of paper. At St. Edmund{bury they ſeized 


| ſome of the coals that roaſted St. Lawrence, the 
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| 


of Wett-acre had pawned a _ of gt. A * 


parings of St. Edmund's toes, the penknif 
boots of Thomas à Becket, a great quantit * 
real croſs, and certain relics to prevent tai 1 


the generation of weeds among corn, Then 


for forty pounds, but this the viſitors did bots 


proper to redeem. There was a crucifix at Bey 
in Kerit, diſtinguiſhed oy the .appellation of i 
Rood of Grace, which had been long in repwg 
becauſe it had been ſeen to bend and raiſe itſelf 
ſhake the head, hands and feet, to roll the eyes 1 
move the lips. This puppet being broy 2 


London, (by the order of lord doch 


broke in pieces, in ſight of the people, at St. Pauls, 


croſs, where, with their own eyes, they ſaw the 


ſprings by which it had been actuated.“ 
and a thouſand other inſtances of monkiſh deluſo 
were diſcovered, which ſerved greatly to ſu 
the friends of the reformation, and to diſparage ti 
Popiſh cauſe. 5 

Cromwell however did not think it ſuffcient u 
reſt in a demolition of popery; he uſed every pro 


per endeavour to ſpread real knowledge, and w 


diffuſe the ſacred light of pure inſtruction thru 

the nation. Favoured by Anne Boleyn, and ald 
by Cranmer, this great man procured an exp 
tion of the principal branches of true religion to x 
printed and diſperſed ; enjoined reſidence upon th 
elergy; gave them orders to preach no more uu 
the abſurdities of popiſh ſuperſtition, but upon the 
ſubſtantial duties of chriſtianity ; he adviſed tin 
to exhort the people to teach their children te 
great eſſentials of the Chriſtian faith, the creed, th 
Lord's prayer, the commandments, &c. in ther 
mother tongue: and, as the moſt important workd 
all, he not only procured a tranſlation to be nat 
of the ſcriptures into the Engliſh language, but is 
enjoined every pariſh to purchaſe one copy of the 
largeſt ſort, that it-might be conſtantly read in th 
churches. - This was the death-blow of poper, u 
reformation owes its life and continuance tothe x 
ruſal of the holy ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue 

While he was thus active in promoting true ul 
ſound religion, free from the foppery of ini 
worſhip, and unpolluted with the falſe dependencis 
of pardons, bulls, maſſes, &c. he carried his fs 
culties ſo meekly, ſhewed at once fo great adv 
humble a mind, and ſet ſo great an example d 
Chriſtian virtue, that the buſineſs of reformation 
flouriſhed happily under his hands. Two hundred 
poor people were every day ſerved at the dot i 
his houſe in Throgmorton- M reet, with bread, meh 
and drink, ſufficient for them. And his grate 
remembrance, and remuneration of ſome oldfriend, 
who had ſerved him in his low eſtate, gained lin 
a general eſteem, 

Amongſt the reſt, his kindneſs to Freſcobil,! 
Florentine merchant, muſt not be omitted, who 
relieved Cromwell in Italy, when he was reduced! 
the utmoſt diſtreſs. Freſcobald himſelf being i 
wards brought low, came to England to recon 
ſome debts, where the lord Cromwell Gnding bn 
out, not only aſſiſted him in recovering bi 
not only paid him back what he lent him in [uh 
but alſo made him a preſent of ſixteen bu 
ducats more. And now that we are upon th 
ject, we cannot paſs by his gratitude to a poor a 
man that kept a victualling-houſe at Roulet 
with whom Cromwell, in the days of his lone 
contracted a debt (mighty to her) of fort) H 
which he remembered, and repayed 3s n 
was able, and ſettled a penſion of four bud 
year, (a conſiderable ſum in thoſe times) _ 
allowance of clothing, as long as ſhe lived. * 
other inſtances of the ſame kind are related 6 
finite almoſt, ſays a writer of his life, were 0 
vate benefits which he did, in helping Tanne 
men and women out of trouble and great yu 
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Yea, his whole life was full of ſuch examples; being 
4 ordained of God to do good to many, eſpe- 
a to Gee r 
fake of religion, &o | 
rd irfnes were no ſecurity againſt the ma- 


. nyy of his enemies. His low birth ren- 
a to the nobility: his zeal for the 
FP cnation to Stephen Gardiner, and the Roman 
\tholics; ſome unpopular ſteps had irritated the 
ation; and the wite he had procured for king 


he king, he began to loſe ground : add to this, that 
the monarch's amorous eye was caſt upon another 
dy, whoſe family were no friends to Cromwell. 
in ſhort, the virulence of his enemies prevailed ; 
and though he was ſatisfied that he was too great 
to ſtand Jong, yet he was arreſted at the council- 
table, in conſequence of ſeveral high accuſations 
by the duke of Norfolk, when he leaſt ſuſpected it, 
and was ſent to the Tower. x 

He had the common fate of all diſgrace fa- 
vourites; bis ſummer friends forſook, his ene- 
mies inſulted him. Archbiſhop Cranmer only re- 
tained ſtill ſo much of his former ſimplicity, that he 
could not learn theſe court arts; and therefore the 
next day he wrote earneſtly to the king concerning 
im; in his letter he ſays —** Who cannot be ſor- 
rowful and amazed, that he ſhould be a t _ 
againſt your majeſly ? he who was ſo advance@ by 


ſvever was your majeſty's will and pleaſure? he that 
cared for no man's diſpleaſure to ſerve your ma- 
jeſty? he that was ſuch a ſervant, in my judgment, 
in wiſdom, diltgenee, faithfulneſs, and experience, 
that no prince 1n this realm ever had? he that was 
o vigilant to preſerve your majeſty from all treaſons, 


deliver ſuch as were in danger of perſecu- 


* 


enry from Germany, Anne of Cleves, not pleaſing 


that few could be ſo ſecretly conceived, but 


he detected the ſame in the beginning? If the noble 
princes. of happy memory, king John, Henry II. 
and Richard 11. had had ſuch a counſellor about 
them, I ſuppoſe they would never have been ſo 
raiterouſly- abandoned and overthrown, as theſe 
good princes were.“ 

But all this availed not; his enemies were deter- 
mined to deſtroy him, and fearing his eloquence 
End abilities, they would not allow him a fair trial 
by his peers, but convicted him of hereſy and trea- 
Jon, he was condemned unheard, and upon the au- 
hority of a bill which he had unhappily promoted 
bimſelf. He wrote to the king in the molt pathetic 
KMS: —* Wher” I have bene accuſyd, ſays he in his 
letter, to your Mageſtye of treaſon. To that I ſay, I 
never in alle my lyfe thought wyllingly to do that 
thyng that myght or ſholde diſpleaſe your mageſtye; 
and much leſs to do or ſay that thyng which of itſelf 
ſo high and abominable offence; as God knowyth, 
who I doubt not ſhall reveal the trewthe to your high- 
nets. Myne accuſers your grace knowyth, God for- 
Se them: for, as I ever Ba 
perſon, lyfe, proſperitye, helthe, welthe, joy, and 
omfort; and alſo to your moſt dere and moſt entyerly 
clovyd ſone, the prynce his grace, and your pro- 
ceedyngs: God ſo helpe me in this myne adverlitie, 
= conflound me yf ever I thought the contrary, 

at labours, paynes, and travailes I have taken, 
Tcording to my moſt bounden dutye, God alſo 
IV hk for, yf it were in my power, (as it is in 
* to make your mageſtye to live ever young 
ben Proſperous, God knowyth I wolde; if it hadde 
6 5 or were in my power to make yo ſo ryche, 

An she enrych all men, God helpe me, as 1 
or » — If cur we —_ or 2 in my 

| © your ma e ſo puyſlant, as alle 

ork tholde be * to Lan yow, Chriſt 

"ag 90 J | wolde ; for ſo am I of alle othyr moſt 
wuntifdl or your mageſtye hath bene the moſt 
: - prynce to me, that ever was kyng to his 


. 


| 


your majeſty ? he whoſe ſurety was only by your | 
majeſty? he who ſtudied always to ſet forward what- | 


ad love to your honor, | 


—— 


\ 


— 


- aftyr my wytte, 


lm. — yay 


ſubjects : ye, and more like à dere father (ygur ma- 
jeſtye not offendyed) than a miſter; Suh. hath 
bene your maſt grave and godly counſayltowards 
me, at ſundry tymes. In that 1 offended Lax yowr 
mercy. Should I now, for ſuch exceeding good - 
neſs, benygnyte, liberalitie; and bounty, be your 
traytor, nay then the —— paynes were too little 
for me. Should any faccybn, or any affeccyon to 
any point make me a traytor to a mageſtie, theri 
all the devyls in hell confouf me, and the ven- 
geance of God light. upon me; yf I ſholde once 
have thought yt, moſt gracious ſovereign lord: 
“ Si, as to your common welthe, I have 
: e, power and knowledge, travayled 
therein, havyng had no reſpect to perſons (your 
mageſtye only except) and my dewtye to theſame 3 
but that | have don any injuſtice, or wrong wylfully 
I truſt God ſhall bere my witnes, and the world not 
able juſtly to accuſe mè. 
** Nevertheleſs; Sir, I have medelyd in ſo 
many matyers, under your highnes, that | am not 
able to anſwer them all. But one thyng I am well 
aſſured of; that wyllingly and wyttingly 1 have not 
had wille to offend your highnes: but hard it is 
for me, or any other, medelyng, as I have done, to 
live under your grace, and your laws, but we muſt 


daylie offend.” — After which he proceeds to clear 


himſelf of ſome particular matters laid to his charge. 
And concludes the whole in theſe words. | 
* Wryten with the quaking hand, and moſt ſors 
rowful heart of your ſorrowful ſubject, and moſt - 
humble ſervant and pryſoner, this Saturday, at your 
Tower of London.” 8 | 
In another letter to the king he concludes with 
theſe words: beſeeching muſt humbly your 
grace to pardon this my rude writing, and to con- 
lider that I a moſt woeful priſoner, ready to take the 
death, when it ſhall pleaſe God and your majeſty 
and yet the frail fleſh incitech me continually to call 
to your grace for mercy and grace for mine 
offences, and thus Chriſt ſave, preſerve, and keep you. 
* Written at the Tower this Wedneſday, the laſt 
of June, with the heavy heart and trembling hand, 
of your highneſs's moſt heavy and moſt miſerable 
priſoner and poor ſlave, a 8 
| , ©, 2 99 T, C. 
* Moſt gracious prince, I cry for mercy; 
mercy, mercy.” 57 
The king was ſo much moved with this letter, 
that he cauſed it to be read three times; But the 
charms of Catharine Howard, the maliceof the duke 
of Norfolk, and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
the ſworn enemy of all the reformed, prevailed! 
and after ſix weeks impriſonment in the Tower, a 
warrant was ſent for his execution on Tower-hill. 
When he came upon the ſcaffold, his affection 
for his ſon made him cautious in what he delivered, 
and leſs careful to aſſert his own innocence. © Iam 
come hither to die, ſaid he, and not to purge myſelt, 
as maie happen ſome thynke, that I will, for if I 
ſhould do ſo, I wer a very wretch and miſer; I am 
by- the lawe condemned to dye, and thanke my 
Lord God that hath appointed me thys deth for 
myne offence: for ſithence the time, that I had 
yeres of diſcretion, I have lived a finner, and 
offended my Lorde God, for the which I aſke him 
hartely forgeveneſs. And it. is not unknoune to 
many of you, that I have bene a great traveler in 
this worlde, and beyng but of a baſe degree, was 
called to high eſtate; and now I have offended 
my prince, for the which J aſke him hartely for- 
giveneſs, and beſeche you all to praie to God with 
me, that he will forgeve me. O Father forgeve 


me, O Son forgeve me, O Holy Ghoſt forgeve 


me, O three perſons in one God forgeve me,” &c, 
After this kneeling down he went on with a prayer, 
which we will give at length, as it fully ſnews his 
religious ſentiments.—** O Lord Jeſus, which — | 

* 
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the only health of all men living, and the everlaſt- 
ing life of them which die in thee: I, wretched ſin- 
ner, do fubmit myſelf wholly to thy. bleſſed will, 
and being ſure that that thing cannot periſh which 
is committed to thy mercy : willingly now | leave 
this frail and wicked fleſh, in ſure hope, that chou 
wilt in better wiſe reſtore it unto me again at the 
laſt day, in the reſurrection of the juſt : I beſeech 
thee, moſt merciful Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that thou 
wilt, by thy grace, make ſtrong my ſoul again all 
temptations, and defend me with the buckler of thy 
mercy, againſt all the aſſaults of the devil. I ſee 
and know, that there is in myſelf no hope of ſalva- 
tion, but all my confidence, hope, and truſt is in thy 
moſt merciful goodneſs; I have no merits, nor good 
works that I may alledge before thee; of ſins and 
evil works, alas, I ſee a great heap; but yet, 
through thy mercy, I truſt to be in the number of 
them, to whom thou wilt not impute their firs, but 
will take and accept me for righteous and juſt, and 
make me an inheritor of thine everlaſting kingdom. 
Thou, merciful Lord, was born for my ſake ; didſt 
ſuffer hunger and thirſt for my ſake ; didſt teach, 
pray, and faſt for my ſake ; all thy holy actions and 
works, thou wroughteſt for my ſake; thou ſufferedſt 
moſt grievous pains and torments for my fake ; 
finally, thou-gaveſt thy moſt precious blood to be 
ſhed upon the croſs for my ſake : now, moſt merci- 
ful Saviour, let all theſe things profit me, that thou 
haſt freely done for me, which haſt alſo given thy- 
ſelf for me. Let thy blood cleanſe and waſh away the 
fpots and foulneſs of my ſins : let thy righteouſneſs 
hide and cover my unrighteouſneſs ; let the merits 
of thy paſſion and blood - ſhnedding, be ſatisfacto 
for my ſins: give me, Lord, thy grace, that my faith 
waver not, but be firm and conſtant to the end; that 
my hope in thy mercy, and life everlaſting, may not 
decay; that love wax not cold in me. Finally, that 
the weakneſs of my fleſh be not overcome by the. 
fear of death! Grant, O moſt merciful Father, that 
when death ſhall ſhut up the eyes of my body, that 
the eyes of my ſoul may ſtill behold and look upon 
thee, and when death hath taken away the life of 
my tongue, that my heart may cry and ſay unto 
thee, Lord, into thy hands I commend my ſoul ; 
Lord Jeſus, receive my fpirit. Amen.” 

Having finiſhed this prayer, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the people, deſiring them “ to praie for the 
kynges grace, that he may long live with you in 
healthe and proſperitie. And after him, that his 


ſonne prince Edward (that -· goodly ympe) maie long | 
And once again, I deſire you to | 


reign over you. 
praie for me, that ſo long as life remaineth in this 
fleſhe, J waver nothyng in my faithe.” After 
which he ſubmitted his neck to the executioner, 


who mangled him in a barbarous and terrible | 


manner, 1 

Thus (ſays an able writer) fell Thomas lord 
Cromwell, under the weight of his fickle and cruel 
maſter's diſpleaſure, Henry VIII. after he had 


fer,ed him with great faithfulneſs, courage, and re- 


ſolution, in the moſt. hazardous, difficult, and im- 


portant undertakings. .. Xs for the lord Cromwell's | 


character, it is no wonder, that between papiſts and 
1 it ſhould be various. The firſt repreſent 


im as a crafty, cruel, ambitious, and covetous | 


man, and an heretic, (which contains all vices, with 
them; in one word); the latter aſſure us, that he 
was a perſon of great wit and excellent parts, joined 
to extraordinary diligence and anduſtry ; that his 
apprehenſion was quick and clear, his judgment 
methodical and ſolid, his memory ſtrong and ra- 
tional, his tongue fluent and pertinent, his preſence 
ſtately and obliging, his heart large and noble, his 
temper patient and cautious, his correſpondence 
well laid and conſtant, his converſation inſinuating 
and cloſe; none more dextrous in finding out the 
deſigus of men and courts, and none more reſerved 


* 


| 


| greateſt pomp to have taken notice of 


| he ſeemed to delight in the blood of 


fra 
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of ju 
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thankfal to mean perſons of his old wer, 


In his whole behaviour he was courteous and of 
ble to all; a favourer in particular of the poor! 
their ſuits, and ready to relieve ſuch as wer, ; 


| danger of being oppreſſed by their mighty ay 


ſaries. He was one of the chief inſtruments in th 
reformation ; and though he could not preyeny t 
promulgation, he ſtopped the execution, ag fr 
he could, of the bloody act of the ſix articles — 
he was good abroad, ſo was he alſo at home: cali, 
hrs ſervants yearly to give an account of what the 
had got under him, and what they deſired of hin 
warning them to improve their opportunities: b 
cauſe, + ſaid, he was too great to ſtand long; x 
viding for them as carefully as for his own lon, h 
his purſe and credit, that they might live as hand 
fomely when he was dead, as they did when hey 
alive. In a word, we are aſſured, that for pe 


towards God, fidelity to his king, prudence in th 


management of his affairs, gratitude to his ben 
factors, dutifulneſs, charity and benevolence, ther 


| was not any one then ſuperior to him in England- 


—And it deſerves to be remembered, that her 


| ferred more men of integrity and abilities, bu 
eccleſiaſtics and laymen, than any one of his pr 


deceflors in power had ever done. Reader, admin 
and imitate his great example. 
His monument bore the following inſcription; 


Cromwell, furnamed the Great, 
Whom Wolſey firſt raiſed 
From the forge, to eminent good fortunes; 

Whom Henry the eighth uſed as his inſtrument 
To ſuppreſs the pope's ſupremacy, and to dillon 

| religious ſtructures ; 
Whom he advanced to the higheſt pitch of honor 

and authority ; 


| Whom he caſt down ſuddenly, and bereft bot 


life and dignities; 


Lies here interred. 


Character of King Henry VIII. 


Lord Herbert has juſtly remarked, that tis 
hiſtory of this prince is his beſt character and 


ſcription. Indeed his conduct was ſo different i 


the different periods of his life, and he was {1 
quently inconſiſtent with himſelf, that to ge A 
accurate ſummary of leading qualities, which ct 
ſtitute a character, is a very difficult taſk. ſn 
Fun he was ſincere, open, gallant, and libera; 
is more advanced years, he became rapacious, 3 


bitrary, froward, fretful, and ſo ri cruel, du 


is ſubjeds 
His exterior qualities were fit to captivate 6 
multitude, being handſome in his perſon; but» 
the latter part of his life he grew very corpu 


The regard which he acquired among forp 


princes, is a circumſtance which entitles hn? 
ſome degree to the name of a great prince; 
the tyranny, the barbaritys and abſolute po 
maintained at home, will not admit of hö 
termed a good one. A liſt of his vices would I 
tain many of thoſe that are moſt diſhonouri 
human nature; ſuch as injuſtice, cruelty, ? 
arrogance, obſtinacy, profuſion, rapacity; pet 
tion, caprice, and pedantie bigotry: by al 1 
was rendered a dupe to the flattery of 15 * 
urtiers, and, at times, to the intrigues of fot 
princes. In his earlier years, when he had 10% 
of aſcending the throne, he applied to Þ < 
with great ſucceſs, making a conſiderable fi 


ciency both in philoſophy and divinity; _y 
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doe was of little ſervice to himſelf, 

gk of know N his people. He aſcended the 

Hoe eſteemed for his affability, and generoſity, 

bete qualities degenerated grad ually, into mo- 

-G and an inſatiable avarice; to which he ſa- 

ed every laudable principle. He arrogated to 

al a lawleſs dominion over the reaſon of 
oD and ſet himſelf up as chief arbiter in all reli- 
bs diſputes. He wreſted the ſupremacy from the 
of Rome, rather from reaſons of ſtate, private 
drenience, and the impulſe of brutal paſſions, 
n motives of right reaſon, Juſtice, and con- 
ence. Affecting a ſuperiority to human nature, 
became à ſtranger to its tendereſt emotions, and 
live to its impetuous paſſions, He never contri- 
ed to happineſs, of which he was not to partake ; 
therefore there are any traces of beneficence 
his life, they aroſe not from a view of alle- 
ting the anxieties of others, but procuring 
poſe for himſelf. His conduct, with reſpect to 
ſeion, ſtirred up many diſputants; while his 
-vtry and deſpotiſm blaſted the fruits of free 
quiry. As he perverted law to the deſtruction 
humanity, ſo he eſtabliſhed a religion of his 
n on the ruins of reaſon. 
iceful foibles, his capricious amours are moſt 


. ſubjects forget his vices, impartial hiſtor 
regard Henry VIII. as a monſter. 


can read of a man in the character of a monarch, . 


who having obtained poſſeſſion of the moſt deſirable* 


object of his paſſion, could ſend her to the block, * 


in order to pave the way for the gratification of a 
new, unwarrantable deſire, without ſhuddering at 
the hideous thought. The cruel fate of the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn, will fix an eternal mark of 
infamy on his carats ; ſo that however foreign 
nations might reſpect his power, and his ou 
will 


though encircled with vices, he was evidently an 


inſtrument in the hand 'of Providence, to lay the - 8 


foundation of thoſe civil and religious liberties, 


we, of this age, now enjoy. The great diſpoſer 


of all events frequently purſues means, to us the 
moſt improbable, hereby confounding the wiſdom 
of the wiſe, in order to execute his benevolent 
and gracious deſigns. In the hiſtory of the Jews, 
we find a remarkable ſucceſſion of good and bad 
kings, all of whom were made ſubſervient to the 
grand defign of infinite wiſdom, the introduction 
of Chriſtianity ; and here, in our Engliſh annals, 


we may plainly ſee, that the inordinate paſſions, - 
and very vices of a proud, arrogant tyrant, were - 


employed to procure mankind the ſecond moſt in- 


Nevertheleſs, 


III 


But of all his diſ- | 


ving; and no human being, one would, think, i valuable gift of heaven, the Proteſtant religion, 


————_ 


e 
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Edward VI, 


DWARD VI. who, at the time 


b. 5%. E. of his father's death reſided at 


een 


Mm thence by the earl of Hertford and Sir 
omas Brown, to the Tower of London, where 
was received by the council, aſſembled in a 
uy, and proclaimed king of England. The 
gent and counſellors had no ſooner taken poſ- 
uon of their reſpective offices, than they de- 
ited from the late King's appointment in a 
cipal article, It was intimated, that the dig- 
y of government required that one of the 
amber ſnould be choſen as a repreſentative of the 
us, Who might receive addreſſes from foreign 
nbaſſadors, diſpatches from foreign miniſters, and 
woe name ſhould be uſed in all public buſineſs. 
> propoſal was oppoſed by the chancellor 
notheſley, who repreſented this innovation as an 
"ngement of the late king's will, which being 
(gthened by act of parliament, could only be 
fred by the ſame authority by which it was 
bed. The executors and counſellors were 
- different opinion; and readily acquieſced. in a 
"poll which ſeemed well calculated to preſerve 
K ublic peace and tranquillity. It was therefore 
th, Fox name a protector; and they made choice 
bo 1.8 mater nal uncle, the carl of Hertford; 

* ſongly intereſted in his ſafety, and 


\ 


ertford with his ſiſter Elizabeth, was conducted 


parhament ſummoned, and the order of ſucceſſion changed by the king*s letters patent—Deeth and character of 


having no claim to inherit the crown, could never 


have any ſeparate intereſt to induce him to put 
Edward's perſon or authority in danger. This 
change in the adminiſtration was made known to 
the public by proclamation ; and diſpatches were 
ſent to inform all foreign courts of it. All in 
poſſeſſion of any office now reſigned their former 
commiſſions, and accepted new ones in the name 
of the young king, Even the biſhops themſelves 
were obliged to make the ſame ſubmiſſion, They 
then, agreeable to Henry's intention a little time be- 
fore his death, , proceeded to ſupply the titles which 
had fallen by attainders, or the failure of iſſue; evi- 
dence was examined touching the particulars of 


- Henry's promiſes ; in conſequence of which they 
created Hertford the protector; duke of Somerſet, 


marſhal and lord-treaſurer ; Wriotheſley, earl of 
Southampton; the earl of Eſſex, marquis of Not- 
tingham; Dudley, viſcount Liſle, earl of War- 
wick; Sir Thomas Seymour, baron Sudley ; and 
Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, and 
Sir Edward Sheffield, were promoted to the dignity 
of barons. As ſoon as the obſequies of the late 


king were performed, young Edward was crowned 


with great magnificence on the twentieth of Fe- 
bruary ; and after the ceremony an amneſty was 
publiſhed ; from which, however, the duke of 
Norfolk, cardinal Pole, Edward Courtney, eldeſt 

I ſon 


\ 
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ſon of the marquiſs of Exeter, with three other |] whi ig ths Yate 2 1 
19 , of ich, from its being ſuited to a great 

erſons, were excluded. The friends of religious || government, might remain a pe Key ſettleq 

berty now 1 themſelves on theſe new || againſt the efforts of Rome, and * bart 

arrangements of government, openly avowing their [|] reverence of the people, after the gon Py the 
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ſentiments, even while the laws continued 1n full 
force againſt them, The king himſelf was edu- 
cated in the reformed religion, and had already 
exhibited ſtriking proofs of genius, capacity, and 
an amiable diſpoſition, averſe to cruelty and per- 
ſecution. 

The religion and politics of the earl of South- 
4mpton, who was of a fierce, turbulent diſpoſition, 
being very different from thoſe of the council, the 
protector reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity to 
expel him from the regency; nor was he long 
waiting for a pretence. Wriotheſley granted a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, to empower four 
lawyers, Southwell, Tregonell, Oliver, and Bel- 
laſis, to execute, in his abſence, the office of 
chancellor; a ſtep which he took of his own 
authority, without the conſent of the king, or the 
regents, On complaints being made to the coun- 
cil, they confulted the judges, who determined, 
that the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chan- 
cellor, by preſuming to grant it, had not only for- 


feited the great ſeal, but was liable to puniſhment. 


The council ſummoned him to appear before them; 
when he endeavoured to ſhew, that if the com- 
miſſion he had granted was illegal, it might be 
declared null and void, and all the ill conſequences 
of it eaſily prevented; but as he held his office by 
the will of the late king, founded on an act of 
parliament, he could not loſe it without a trial in 
parliament. Notwithſtanding this defence, the 
council declared he had forfeited his office; that 
he ſhould be fined, and conveyed to his own 
houſe, and there remain a priſoner during pleaſure. 
The duke of Somerſet now obtained a patent from 
the young king, in which he was named protector, 
with full regal power; and all the executors, ex- 


cept the earl of Southampton, were, with the | 
twelve additional counſellors, aſſigned to him for a | 


council. He reſerved a power of nominating others 
at pleaſure, and was bound to conſult ſuch only 
as he thought proper, without incurring penalties 
from any law, ſtatute, or proclamation, Thus 


the protector made himſelf maſter of the govern- | 


ment : however, the connivance of the executors, 
and their acquieſcence, made this change uni- 
verſally ſubmitted to; and the young king diſ- 
covering an extraordinary regard for his uncle, 
who was, in the main, a man of moderation and 
ſtrict probity, no objections were made to his 
aſſumed power.. Men of ſenſe, who obſerved the 


nation divided by the religious zeal of oppoſite |} 


parties, eſteemed it neceſſary to entruſt the govern- 
ment to one perſon, who might, by checking 
the efforts of all parties, ſecure the public tran- 


quillity. . 


The protector had, for a long time, been 
conſidered as a ſecret partizan of the reformers ; 
and, being now freed from reſtraint, made no 
ſcruple of diſcovering his intention to correct all 


abuſes in the antient eſtabliſhed religion. He took 


care, that all who were entruſted with the king's 
education ſhould be proteſtants ; and as the young 
prince grew extremely fond of every kind of lite- 
rature, eſpecially of theological, for one of his 
tender years, it was foreſeen, that in the courſe 
of his reign the Romiſh religion would be totally 
aboliſhed in England, In all the duke of Somerſet's 
ſchemes to this end, he had conſtantly recourſe to 
the advice of Cranmer, who being poſſeſſed of 
moderation and prudence, was deſirous of bringing 
over the people by inſenſible innovations, to that 
ſyſtem of doctrines and diſcipline, which, in his 
opinion, was the moſt pure and perfect. He ſeems 
to have intended the eſtabliſhment of an hierarchy, 


— 


tt 


— 
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| ſermon, he wrote 
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zeal were diminiſhed. The per "I 
zealouſly oppofed the deſigns 8 = 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter; who 10 * 
having diſpleaſed Henry, had no place 74 
council, but gained by his capacity, ex LY 
and bigotry, the higheſt confidence of KY 
He magnified the great wiſdom and le; * 
the late king, and inſiſted on the necefli of 
ſevering in conformity to the eccleiaſtic 2 
of that learned monarch, at leaſt till the : 
king ſhould be of age. He defended the 1 0 
images, which the proteſtants now openly attacked 
and biſhop Ridley having decried holy water h! 
an apology for it, and ma 
tained, that, by the co the dungen * 
might be rendered an inſtrument of doin * 
equally as St. 4x7 hg ſhadow, the hem of Chi 
arment, or the clay and ſpittle laid up! 
of the blind. e Og 
An act of parliament having, in the lift e 
inveſted the crown with legiſlative = 
royal proclamations, even during a minority, were 
armed with the force of laws, the protedtor ſups 
ported by this ſtatute, reſolved to employ his a 
thority in favour of the reformers; and having, 
for a time, ſuſpended the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops, he appointeda general viſitation throughout 
England. The viſitors, who confiſted of a mixtur 
of clergy and laity, had fix circuits aſſigned then; 
and beſides correcting the immoralities of the 
Nod were inſtructed to bring the diſcipline and 
worſhip ſomewhat nearer to the reformed churches, 
In conducting this delicate affair, Cranmer and 
Somerſet ſhewed the greateſt moderation. The 
vilitors were to retain, for the preſent, all inags 
which had not been abuſed by idolatrous worly; 
to inſtru the people not to deſpiſe the ceremonies 
that were not yet abrogated ; and only to avoid 
ſome particular ſuperſtitions, as uſing of conk- 
crated candles in order to drive away the devi; 
and the ſprinkling of their beds with holy wate, 
In order to reſtrain the abufes of preaching, tue 


homilies were publiſhed, which the clergy wer 


enjoined to read to the people; and all of thit 
order were prohibited from preaching any uber, 
but in their pariſh churches, without permilion, 
Theſe meaſures met with fome oppoſition fron 
Bonner, but he ſoon after retracted and acquizlce 
Gardiner continued to oppoſe them with gre 
ſteadineſs ; which drawing on him the indignation 
of the council, he was ſent to the Fleet, where bt 
was treated with ſome ſeverity. Tunſtal, biſhop 
Durham, having alſo made ſome oppoſition to the 
new regulations, was diſmiſfed the council board 
but, for the preſent, no farther feverity wis x 
ciſed againſt him, he being a man of moſt une 
ceptionable character, and great moderation, 
Let us now turn our attention to, and take! 
curſory view of foreign affairs. The pope hal 
laſt, with much reluctance, and after long de) 
ſummoned a general council, which was allen 
at Trent, and was employed in aſcertaning 
doctrines, and correcting the abuſes of the ch 
The emperor, deſirous of retrenching the cout 
Rome, and of gaining over the proteſtants, e 
moted the latter object of the council. 
Roman pontiff, finding his own greatne® 
cerned, deſired rather to employ them 1 5 
former: he inſtructed his legates to protra a 
debates, and to engage the divines in Cup 
concerning the nice points of faith canval of 
them; but the legates ſoon found it ne; 
interpoſe, in order to appeafe the animoſities 


aroſe among the divines, and to bring * 
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— pretence that the plague had broken 


Arent, ſuddenly transfer the council to 
4 where they hoped it would be more 
under his holineſs's direction. The 


Our "ON 

) 4 _ order to render religion ſubſervient to 
t Was _ reſolved to make uſe of the charge of 
Om his 48 pretence for ſubduing the proteltant 
in the ? P and oppreſſing the liberties of Germany z 
Tience — it neceſſary to prevent the combination 
Party, 10 adverſaries, by concealing his intentions 
ing off ter the deepeſt artifices. He ſeparated from the 
of pe. "teſtant confederacy, the palatine and the elector | 
mode Brandenburg. He made war on the elector of 
young ny, and the landgrave of Heſſe; took the 
uſe d (mer priſoner, and by treachery, prevarication, 
aked, d breaking a ſafe conduct he had granted to the 


ter, detained him captive. He now appeared 
have reached the ſummit.-of his ambition; and 
ve the German princes were aſtoniſhed at his 


good WE they were diſcouraged by receiving the 
uk 1 2 hs death-of Henry VIII. and then of 
e ef -ncis I. who, in every calamity, were their uſual 


fuge, Henry II. who ſucceeded Francis in the 


Toh none, was leſs haſty in his reſolutions, andahad 
„ animoſities againſt the emperor Charles V. 
+. an his predeceſſor. Being governed by the duke 
this fGuiſe, and cardinal Lorrain, he liſtened to their 
Us 1. vice, in giving immediate aſſiſtance to Scotland, 
ni. -nticnt ally; which had loudly claimed the 


eary, The religious diſputes and ſiroggles on 
count of the reformation in Scotland, became 


= ily more violent; but the reſolution taken by 
; ardinal Beaton, the primate, to employ the molt 
* gorous puniſhments againſt the reformers, quicken- 


d its progreſs. Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, 
as celebrated for his extenſive learning, his zeal, 
te purity of his morals, and for being poſſeſſed 


19 5 f talents neceſſary to draw the attention and af- 
— ions of the people, ſo that he became a very 
* opular preacher. The magiltrates of Dundee, in 
oil hich place he exerciſed his miſſion, were alarmed 


his ſucceſs; and being unable or unwilling to 
reat him with great rigour, denied him only the 
Iberty of preaching, and then baniſhed him out of 
heir juriſdiction. Wiſhart, filled with indignation 
t his being thus rejected, together with the word 
ff God, threatened them with ſome dreadful cala- 
hity, and withdrew to the weſtern part of the 
duntry, where he daily increaſed the number of 
ls followers, Meanwhile the plague breaking out 
Dundee, people exclaimed, that the town had 


a Inwn down the vengeance of heaven by expelling 


d. 
L 


re le let pious preacher ; and that the peſtilence would 
oped ontinue till he was recalled. Wiſhart no ſooner 
o the rs informed of the ſentiments of the people in 
ard; us favour, than he returned; but leſt the conta- 


don ſhould ſpread by the · aſſembling of multitudes 
ogether, he fixed his pulpit on the top of a gate, 
ere the infected Rood within, and the others 
ithout; and in this ſituation enforced his ſenti- 
nents with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. This made cardinal 
*aton reſolve to ſtrike a terror into the minds of 


bled be people, by the puniſhment of their excellent 
te preacher, He accordingly prevailed on Bothwell 
1c d arreſt him, and to deliver him into his hands, 


mary to a promiſe he had made that unhappy 
"an. The cardinal, being poſſeſſed of his in- 
ended victim, conducted him to St. Andrews, 
here he was tried, and condemned to the flames 
P berely, The cardinal, finding that though he 
al gained over Arran, the governor, to his party, 


* e would not concur in Wiſhart's condemnation 
fo | execution, reſolved to bring him to puniſh- 
yl ent, by executing his ſentence without the aſſiſt- 
10 ace of the ſecular arm ; and he himſelf beheld the 


| wo peftacle from his window. Wiſhart, who 
"29, * | 


otection of France, a little before the death of 


The difficulty of this taſk made 


* 


ſuffered with the utmoſt reſignation, obſerved the 
triumph of his inſulting periecutor, and ſorctold, 
that in a few days he ſhould: lie ia the ſame place, 
as low as he was now exalted, This prophecy of 
the patient martyr, was ſoon after accomplithed ; 
for his diſciples, cnraged by the cardinal's cruelty, 
formed a conſpiracy againſt him; and having 
joined with them Norman Leſly, who had been ill- 
treated by the primate, conducted their enterprize 
in the moſt ſecret manner. One morning early 
they entered the cardinal's palace, which he had 
ſtrongly fortified; and though they wert no more 
than ſixteen perſons, turned out a hundred trade 
men and fifty ſervants, whom they ſeized ſeparately 
before their intentions were ſuſpected, and then 
ſhut the gates. The noiſe in the caſtle had alarmed 
the cardinal, wh barricadoed the door of his 
chamber; but finding that they had brought fire 
in order to force an entrance, he opened the door, 
and reminding them that he was a prieſt, conjured 
them to ſpare his life. Two of the aſſaſſins then 
"ruſhed upon him with drawn ſwords ; but a third, 
named James Melvill, ſtopped their career, and 
filled with the madneſs of enthuſiaſtic zeal, deſired 
them to reflect, that this ſacrifice was the work and 
judgment of God, and ought to be executed with 
becoming deliberation and gravity. Then turning 
the point cf his ſword towards Beaton, he cried, 
* Repent, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy ſins 
and iniquities, but eſpecially of the murder of 
Wiſhart, that inſtrument of God for the converſion 
of theſe lands. It is his death which now cries for 
vengeance againſt thee, and we are ſent by God to 
inflict the deſerved puniſhment : for here, I proteſt 
before the Almighty, that it is neither hatred of 
thy perſon, nor | 28 of thy riches, nor fear of thy 
power, which inoves -me to ſeek thy death, but 
only becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt 
an obſtinate enemy to Jeſus Chriſt, aud to his Holy 
Ghoſt.” Then, without allowing Beaton time to 
finiſh his prayers, or to expreſs repentance agree- 
able to his exhortation, he ran him through the 
body, and the cardinal fell dead at his fect. Scot- 
land had the misfortune of five ſhort reigns, being 
ſucceſſively followed by as many long minoritics, 
Juſtice had been continually interrupted by the 
cabals and factions of the nobility ; and the hands 
of adminiſtration were now weakened by the death 
of the cardinal, who, though cruel, was poſſeſſed 
of great abilities. However, the queen-dowager, 
who was a woman of extraordinary talents and 
virtue, exerted herſelf as much as poſſible in ſup- 
port of the government, in order to ſupply the 
weakneſs of Arran the governor, 

Ihe government of England having been ſettled, 
the protector bent his whole attention towards pro- 
ſecuting the war with Scotland. He aſſembled an 
army of eighteen thouſand men, and equipped a 
fleet of ſixty fail ; one half of which were ſhips of 
war,' and the other loaded with ammunition and 
proviſions. The command of the fleet was given 
to lord Clinton; while Somerſet himſelf, aſſiſted 
by the earl of Warwick, led the land forces, 
Alarmed at this powertul armament, the French 
ambaſſador applied, by orders from his court, to 
the regency, 2 that a negociation might be 
opened, in order, if poſſible, to reſtore peace be- 
tween the two kingdoms, without the effuſion of 
human blood. This requeſt was complied with; 
and Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham, and Sir Thomas 
Rowe, were appointed to meet the Scottiſh com- 
miſlaries at Newcaſtle, where the conferences were 
begun on the fourth of Auguſt. But the Engliih 
plenipotentiaries refuſing to proceed, unleſs their 
preliminary of a marriage between the two ſove- 
reigns ſhould be granted; and the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners declaring they had no power to conſent 
thereto, the negociation was broke off, and the 


4 1 protector 
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protector entered Scotland on the fourth of Sep- 
tember. Previous to the commencement of hoſti- 
lities, the duke publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he 
recapitulated the reaſons that induced the Engliſh 


to have recourſe to arms; urging, by a variety of 


arguments, even the neceſſity of the of Fg e y 
and, 


the young queen of Scots with the king of Englar 
Theſe arguments were drawn from the ſituation 
of the two kingdoms, which nature, by ſutround- 
ing them with the ocean, ſeemed to have deſigned 
for one nation; from the ſimilarity of the. inha- 
bitants in their laws, language, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners, whereby they were naturally adapted to be 
united, and to become one people; from the equa- 
lity of the young king and queen, with regard to 
age and fortune; from the imminent danger to 
which Scotland was 1 expoſed from the 
hoſtile attempts of a powerful and richer neigh- 
bour; and from the many advantages that muſt 
reſult to the inhabitants of both kingdoms, from 
living in a ſtate of peace and ſecurity. The pro- 
tector added, that excluſive of theſe conſiderations, 
poſitive engagements had been made for conclud. 
ing this alliance; and that the Scots were bound 
in honour to perform, what their intereſt and ſafety 
ſo ſtrongly demanded. The Scots, inſtead of 
aſcribin 
cauſes, imputed them to fear, united with diſtruſt- 
ful circumſtances; and the protector ſoon found, 
that the attachment of the queen-dowager to 
France, and to the Romiſh religion, would render 
all his remonſtrances ineffectual: he therefore re- 
ſolved to compel the Scots, by force of arms, to 
adopt a meaſure, which no motives of policy or 
prudence could induce them to embrace. He 
accordingly continued his march towards Edin- 
burgh, without meeting with any oppoſition, ex- 
cept from a few caſtles, which were eaſily re- 
daced. | 

Arran had affembled the whole force of the 


Kingdom; and his army, which was double in 


was dangeroull 
left de 


ay 
oy 


number to that of the Englifh, had taken poſt at 
Muſſelburgh on an advantageous ſpot of ground, 
fecured by the river Eſke, about fix miles from 
Edinburgh; and the - Engliſh encamped at the 
village of Preſton-Pans, at the diſtance of about 
two miles from the enemy. In this ſituation, 


ſeveral. ſkirmiſhes happened between the light | 


troops of each army. Arran having detached the. 
beſt part of his cavalry to inſult the Engliſh 
quarters, and theſe being attacked by lord Gr 
and Sir Francis Bryan, were entirely defeated, 
after a furious engagement, in which lord Hume 
wounded, and about eight hun- 
dred Scots ad on the field. Somerſet findin 
it impoſſible to draw the Scots to an action, — 
fearing he ſhould be diſtreſſed for want of pro- 
viſions, ſent an herald to Arran, offering to aban- 
don his enterprize, and to pay all the damages the 
Scots had ſuffered from his troops, provi ed he 
would give his promiſe, that the young queen 
ſhould not be given in marriage to any foreign 
223 till ſhe arrived at an age of chuſing an 
uſband for herſelf. The moderation of theſe 
terms induced the Scots to imagine that the Engliſh 
were intimidated, and that if they were attacked 
the victory would be certain. At the ſame time 
the prieſts and monks, many of whom had entered 
the camp, made them to believe that the Engliſh 
were deteſtable heretics, who being abhorred of 
God, were expoſed to the divine vengeance, whence 
their arms could never be crowned with ſucceſs, 
A movement made by Somerſet towards the ſea, 


as if he intended to eſcape with his army on board 


the ſhips, confirmed them in this opinion. Elated 

with this imagination, and determined to cut off 

his retreat, hey quitted their camp, croſſed tlie 

river Eſke, and advanced with great precipitation 
I 


— 
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theſe reaſonable propoſals to their true 


x 


| his army 


Pry 


a guard to the artillery, The protector 


| lain, and about fifteen hundred taken priſon 


into the plain, where the Scottiſh regent g 
in three diviſions : the firſt, rey. 
ſiſted of his beſt troops, was comman ted t Cn 
earl of Angus; the ſecond by the regent, 
third by the earl of Huntley. The ear] * lh 
headed a body of Highland archers, wh, ul 
0 


Was much 
mp; P 
OUS in n 


pleaſed at this motion of the Scottiſh 
as the Engliſh had uſually been victori 
lar engagements, he conceived the moſt fino 
opes of ſucceſs. He formed his van on ang 
fartheſt from the fea, upon an aſcent, y1,, 
ordered them to remain, until the enemy * a 
approach. He drew up his main body „ 
rear towards the right; and beyond the vn 
poſted lord Grey, at the head of the men at 1, 
and directed them to flank the Scots, but ng f 
the front of both armies ſhould be engaged. 1 
enemy advancing along ſhore, were galled with 
the artillery from the Engliſh ſhips ; lord Grim 
was killed, and the Highlanders thrown into oY 
fuſion; when the lord Grey, obſerving cher 
fituation, neglected his orders, quitted his poſt 
and at the head of his weary armed horſe, attachi 
the Scottiſh infantry, hoping to decide the ahm 
by one vigorous effort. But he was checked in 
his career a ditch, behind which were poſted 
ſome Scottiſh infantry armed with ſpears, who 
charged them ſo warmly that lord Grey wa 
wounded, his men routed, and their ſtandard in 
great danger of being loſt; and had the Sr 
been furnithed with cavalry to have improved thei 
advantage, a total overthrow of the Engliſh mut 
have a but as they were almoſt deſtitute in 
that reſpect, lord Grey had time to rally his hork 
behind his infantry. Meanwhile the protect, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir Ralph Vane, excited 
themſelves with great activity and ſucceſs in nih- 
ing the cavalry. Warwick diſcovered great pre 
ſence of mind in preſerving the ranks of the foot, 
on which the horſe had recoiled. He directed dt 
Peter Meutas, captain of the foot arquebuſen 
and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſome ltalan 
and Spaniſh arquebuſiers, to advance on horſeback, 
with orders to fire on the Scottiſh infantry, They 
marched to the ſlough, and continually diſcharged 
their pieces full in the face of the enemy. The 
ſhips galled them in flank ; the artillery, planted 
on an eminence, deſtroyed them in front; tie 
Engliſh archers poured in upon them an inceſlat 
ſhower of arrows; and the van-guard advanced 
leiſurely, and in good order from the hill. Ile 
van of the Scots being diſmayed, began to retrelh, 
which was ſoon changed into flight, which vs 
begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic comme: 
nicated itſelf to the main body; and proceeding t0 
the rear, the field became a ſcene of terror, ctr 
fuſion, conſternation, and overthrow. The Engl 
obſerving this from the heights, began the purlul 
with loud ſhouts, which {till added to the din 
of the vanquiſhed. The horſe, eager to revenge 
the repulſe they had received in the beginn 
the action, made great ſlaughter among the dying 
enemy; and for the ſpace of five miles from 
field of battle to Edinburgh, the ground _ 
ſtrewed with dead bodies. The carnage was F 
expreſſibly terrible. About three thouſand & 
cleſiaſtics, who made a ſeparate body, Were 1 
cred without mercy. Never was victory 1 
decifive, or purchaſed at an eafier rate by . 
conquerors. The Engliſh loſt not more thin 
hundred men; but according to the moſt m wy 
computation, above ten thouſand of the Scot 


This action, which was fought on the ten 
September, was called the battle of Finke ih 
a neighbouring nobleman's ſeat of that 1 

5 


| The queen-dowager and Arran fled to 
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1 
| ar] of Lenox and lord Wharton, enter- 
ple the arches at the head of five = rr 
5 took and plundered Annan, and ſprea e- 
on over all the neighbouring counties. _ 
"wotctor improved his advantage, he might 
Apt elled the Scots to ſubmit to any terms 
# 1d have impoſed 3 but he was impatient to 
= to England, where he heard cabals were 
— againſt his authority, in which his own 
ther was a principal. Having therefore taken 
b * caſtles, and reduced to ſubmiſſion ſome 
anties on the borders, 2 — L 2 
eet not only deſtroye e ſhip 

- he IT but 3 in the Frith of 
Ae and having fortified it, left a garriſan there. 
* in order to gain time till ſuccours could 
ve from France, deſired leave to ſend com- 
Moners to treat of a peace; on which Somerſet, 
inting Berwick for the place of conference, 
inting 
Warwick with full powers to negotiate; but 
e Scotch commiſſioners never appeared. 

gomerſet, ſoon after his return to England, con- 
ned a parliament, and obtained a patent, em. 
oxering him to arrogate all the honours and 
rvileges that any princes of the blood, or » 6 
cc of the kings of England had ever poſſeſſed. 
: cyen obtained a patent appointing him to {it 
| the throne, upon a ſtool or bench, on the 
icht hand of the king. Theſe honours were in- 
dious to the old nobility, and created the duke 
ny powerful enemies. But if the protector 
licovered his vanity in aſſuming ſo much ſtate, 
e merited the higheſt applauſe on account of the 
atutes, enacted through his influence, in this 
mon of parliament ; by which the rigour of 
mer ſtatutes were _=_ mitigated, and ſome 
ps taken for ſecuring the liberties of the people. 
laws were repealed which extended the crime 
treaſon beyond the limits aſſigned it by the 
ute of the twenty-fifth of Edward IM. toge- 
ber with all laws made during the late reign for 
tending the crime of felony; all former laws 
zunſt Lollards or heretics; and the bloody 
atute of the fix articles; no perſon was to be 
aſed of words, but within a month after they 
ere ſpoken. That ſtatute which gave the force 
hw to the king's proclamations, was alſo re- 
aled, Hereſy, however, ſtill continued to be a 
ppital crime, puniſhable by fire; but as there 
ow remained no preciſe ſtandard by which that 
nme could be aſcertained, it entirely depended 
pon the rigour or lenity of the judges. Thus, 
Jy theſe repeals, many of the moſt rigorous laws 
bat had ever paſſed in England were annulled; 
d, after the prevalence of tyranny for a lon 
cceſſion of years, ſome dawn both of civil an 
fligious liberty began to appear. Several laws 
ce alſo paſſed by this parliament, which greatly 
patributed to promote the reformation. The cup 
8 reſtored to the laity; private maſſes were 
boliſhed. The king was empowered to create 
hops, without any election of the chapter; and 
" proceſſes, in the biſhops courts, thoſe of Can- 
"ury excepted, were to be carried on in the 
ss name, and ſealed by his ſeal, as in the courts 
<mmon law, They alſo granted to Edward 
© foundations for chantries, chapels, and col- 
8, of which Henry had not taken poſſeſſion. 
* preamble to this ſtatute premiſes, that theſe 
E Mould be employed to good and godly uſes, 
0 — us grammar ſchools, in farther augmenting 
| * of the univerſities, and in making 
wer proviſion for the poor and needy. But the 
_y courtiers had already, in their imagi- 
SY divided the ſpoil; and it was not long 
3 %% V3 ſhared out among them. Cranmer, 


d ſeveral other pr, ini 
er prelat re of opinion, that 
revenues. P es, We P , 


of the church, by the impropriation | 


— — . 


of tythes, and other methods of alienation, were 


already too much reduced. The primate, there- 
fore, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the bill, and was joined 
by the biſhops of London, Ely, Norwich, Here- 
ford, Wincheſter, and Chicheſter; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this oppoſition, it was paſſed into a law. 
By this act, not fewer than two thouſand three 
hundred and ſeventy-four religious foundations, 
fell into the hands of the crown, We have already 
obſerved, that the protector was obſtructed in the 
proſecution of the war in Scotland, by the intrigues 
of his brother Thomas, who had married Catharine 
Parr, the queen-dowager, and had lately been 
created lord high-admiral of England. He had 
already gained ſuch an aſcendancy over Edward, 
that he had perſuaded him to write a letter in his 
own hand to the houſe of commons, recommend- 
ing him to their choice as governor of his perſon. 
Though this attempt druck at the foundation of 
the protector's greatneſs, he ſtill endeavoured to 
reclaim his brother by gentle, munificent methods; 
but finding he was ſtill determined to purſue his 
ſchemes, Somerſet found it neceſſary to ſummon a 
parhament, as the only authority that could ſupport 
him againft the machinations of his brother. Be- 
fore the ſeſſion opened, he informed the council of 
the letter his brother had obtained from the young 
king, and which he propoſed to lay before the 
houſe. The council was alarmed at this circum- 
ſtance, and ſeveral lords were deputed to diſſuade 
the admiral from purfuing his raſh projects; yet he 
continued firm to his purpoſe, till the council 
threatened to deprive him of all his poſts, commit 
him to the Tower, and indict him upon the ſtatute 
which made it death for any perſon to diſturb the 
eſtabliſhed government. Theſe menaces awakened 
his attention. He ſaw the conſequences that might 
reſult from diſobeying the council, and thought 
proper to abandon his enterprize; but was never 
thoroughly reconciled 1 his brother. | 
In the beginning of this year, the 
council — — —— in the A. P. 154. 
ceremonies of religion. They iſſued orders, for- 


bidding the uſe of candles in proceſſions on Candle- 


mas-day; palms on Palm- Sunday; and proſtra- 
tions before the croſs on Good-Friday. They left 
the people at liberty to practice, or lay aſide, auri- 
cular confeſſion; and ordered all images to be 
removed from the churches. As the people were 
much diſtracted by the oppoſite opinions of their 
preachers, the council firſt endeavoured to remedy 
that inconvenienee, by laying ſome reſtraints on 
preaching; but finding this expedient incfletual, 
they impoſed a total ſilence on the preachers, and 
by this means put an end at once to all the pole- 
mical contentions of the pulpit: a reſtraint which, 
in the nature of things, could only be temporary. 
But the farther Somerſet proceeded in the refor- 
mation of England, the more averſe were the 
queen-dowager, and the clergy of Scotland, to an 
union with that nation. Beſides, the hoſtile at- 
tempts made againſt Scotland being neither re- 
gular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, only ſerved 
to inſpire that nation with the ſtrongeſt averſion, 
which was courted in ſo violent a manner. Even 
the perſons who were inclined to the Engliſh al- 
liance, were averſe to its being impoſed on them 
by force of arms; and the earl of Huntley 
pleaſantly ſaid, that he did not diſlike the match, 
but the manner of wooing. The queen-dowager 
obſerving, that theſe were prevailing ſentiments, 
called a parliament, in which it was propoſed, that 
the young queen ſhould, for her greater ſecurity, 
be ſent to France, Some objections were made to 
this propoſal ; but theſe being anſwered, and the 


arguments ſtrengthened by French gold, which 


was plentifully diſtributed among the nobles, and 
alſo by the zeal of the clergy, who dreaded the 
conſequences 
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conſequences of the Engliſh alliance, it was deter- 


mined to ſend the queen to her antient ally. Ac- 
cordingly the young queen, attended by the lords 
Areſkine and Levingſtone, embarked on board a 
fleet deſtined for France, and ſafely arrived at Breſt, 
whence ſhe was conducted to Paris, and was ſoon 
after contracted to the dauphin. 

In the month of May the expected ſuccours 
from France, arrived in the Frith, to the number 
of ſix thouſand, half of whom were Germans, with 
ſome pieces of artillery, under the command of 
D'Eſſe d'Efpanvilliers. Small as this ſeaſonable 
ſupply was, it raiſed the ſpirits of the Scots under 
their misfortunes, The ſiege of Haddington was 
immediately undertaken ; and the Scots had the 

ood fortune to ſurprize and cut off a party ſent to 
its relief, under the command of Sir Robert Bowes 
and Sir Thomas Palmer. But on the approach of 
the earl of Shrewſbury, at the head of twenty-two 
thouſand men, they raiſed the ſiege, and retired with 
great precipitation, Shrewſbury, however, made 
no attempt to diſtreſs the enemy : he contented 
himſelf with reinforcing the garriſon, and leaving a 
large ſupply of proviſions and ammunition in the 
place. This was effected without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, and the earl immediately returned to Eng- 
land. While the war was thus weakly conducted 
in Scotland, the reformation under the protection 
of Somerſet and Cranmer, gained great ground in 
England. The parliament meeting on the twenty- 
fourth of November, enacted a ſtatute, by which 
prieſts were permitted to marry ; and another con- 
firmed the new liturgy, which was much the ſame 
as that now uſed by our church of England. But 
though the protector was cordially attached to the 
progreſs of this work, prudence required, that he 
ſhould proceed with caution, as the Romitſh religion 
had ſtill many votaries, and himſelf many enemies; 
among whom his own brother was the moſt invete- 
rate and dangerous. He had renewed his former 
ractices, and carried them to a much greater 
ength. The queen dowager, his wife, ha ſome 
time ſince died in child-bed ; and he flattered him- 
ſelf with the hopes of eſpouſing the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, who was then in her ſixteenth year, and ſeems 
to have liſtened to the inſinuations of a man, poſ- 
ſeſſed of every talent proper to captivate the affec- 
tions of the fair. But as Henry had excluded his 
daughters from the ſucceſſion, if they married with- 
out the conſent of his executors, which Seymour 
could never hope to attain, it was concluded, that 
he propoſed to effect his purpoſe by expedients ſtill 
more raſh and criminal. He could depend upon 
ten thouſand of his ſervants and retainers, and had 
rovided arms for their uſe. He bribed all who 
had immediate acceſs to the king's perſon; endea- 
voured to bring over the young prince to his in- 
tereſt ; vilified his brother's adminiſtration; and by 
his promiſes and perſuaſions, induced many of the 
principal nobility to join his party. 
A.D Somerſet on being informed of theſe 
V. 1549* alarming circumſtances endeavoured 
by gentle methods, and even heaping new favors 
upon the admiral, to bring him back to his duty; 
but all his endeavours proved ineffectual ; he re- 


jected every offer, and ſet his brother at defiance. | 


The protector therefore now began to think of uſing 
more ſevere methods. He laid the whole of his 
conduct before the council; who drew up a charge 
againſt him, conſiſting of thirty-three articles, and 
he was committed to the Tower. This quarrel was 
inflamed by the earl of Warwick, who had formed 
2 deſign of raiſing his own fortune on the ruin of 
both the brothers. This ſecret incendiary was the 
ſon -of Dudley, one of Henry VII. judges. The 
late king had reſtored the blood of young Dudley, 
by act of parliament, and finding him a man of 


abilities, entruſted him with many important com- 


ä 


protector's counſellors. 


were of a very frivolous nature. 


| perſuaſion, that they were ready to burn il in 


mands; raiſed him to the dignity of v 
conferred on him the poſt of admiral: and 
him, by his will, a place among the exe dur 
During the minority, Dudley obtained the a 
earl of Warwick; and having underming 5 
credit of Southampton, was one of the chi f 
But his vices ob, 
rote $ VICES obſcureg 
his virtues z for he had an exorbitant ambit, a 
contempt for juſtice, and inſatiable nice 
finding lord Seymour, whoſe abilities he 3 
dreaded, was involving himſelf in ruin by hi (ly 
conduct, he reſolved to remove the prince if 
ject of his greatneſs, by puſhing him down te ns 
cipice. Somerſet, finding his brother's fit 
ſchemes endangering the public peace, "a 
more eafily perſuaded by Warwick to Proceed 
againſt him. Some of his accomplices weren 
taken into cuſtody; yet the protector ſtill Cuſpende 
the blow, and ſhewing himſelf unwilling to ruin 
brother, offered to deſiſt from the proſecution, if l 
would promiſe to be cordially reconciled to l 
renounce all his ambitious hopes, and be content 
with enjoying a private life in the country, 89. 
mour anſwered the friendly offer only by menace, 
On which commiſſioners were ſent to nterrogate 
him in priſon; but he refuſed to anſwer the 
queſtions that were put to him: deſired that his trig 
might proceed in a legal method; that the witneſs 
might be confronted with him; and that the hea 
of his accuſations ſhonld be laid before him. Ile 
reaſonable demands were denied him; and a bil 
attainder was preferred, which paſſed the houſe d 
lords without any material oppoſition, The com- 
mons were more ſcrupulous; ſome of the members 
objected againſt the whole method of proceedins 
- bills of attainder ; and required a formal tri 
ould be given to every man before his condem- 
nation. This oppoſition alarmed the miniſtry, 4 
meſſage was ſent from the king, requiring them to 
proceed; ordering, at the ſame time, thoſe mn 
tives which had ſatisfied the lords to be laid before 
them. This conceſſion produced the deſired eſſed; 
the bill paſſed in a very full houſe: near four 
hundred voted for 1t, when not above nine or ten 
were againſt it. The royal aſſent immediately fi- 
lowed, and lord Seymour was ſoon after, on the 
tenth of May, beheaded, contrary to the ſenſe of the 
nation in general, who, not without reaſon, accuſed 
the protector of cruelty and injuſtice, in depriving 
his brother of life, without legal proofs of the f: 
veral articles of accuſation alledged, many of wid 


; n 


Though the proteſtant reformers had renounced 
opinions, which for ſeveral ages had been eſteemed 
infallibly certain, they had ſo little idea of true 
ligious liberty, which allows no limits to pu 
judgment, conſcience, and freedom of enquiry, 
which maintains Chriſtian charity for men of ere 


preſumed to differ from them, in the ſame fans 
from which they themſelves had narrowly eſcaped 
The new liturgy, though received and app 
by all who wiſhed well to the reformation, jet us 
with very great oppoſition from the catholic fac 
they were unwilling to abandon the tenets 0f 
antient religion, and exerted their whole inte 1 
raiſe diſturbances in the nation. A great va 
opinions prevailed, and all attempts to reduce 
to uniformity were fruitleſs. Hence the © 
granted a commiſſion to the primate add 
others, to examine and ſearch after all * 
heretics, and contemners of the new ritual. * 
they were enjoined, if poſlible to reclaim, 07, 
penance on them, and to give them abſolut” 
if they continued obſtinate, to impriſon, eco 
nicate, and deliver them over to the ſecular 
Several perſons were taken up for maintums 


f Net : ; 9 
retical opinions, but being prevailed upon 3 
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wy were diſmiſſed. A woman, named || grievous oppreſſion and inthratment. Thus inſti- 
them, 


nabaptiſt, who denied the incar- 
ef Cbrif, perfovered in her error, and was | 
e to the flames. Cranmer, though of a 
280 Gtion, thought it neceſſary to puniſh 
ji vie engaged Edward to ſign her ſeu- 
+ ye oung monarch told him, with tears in his 
* i any wrong was done, the guilt ſhould lay 
rely upon his head. Cranmer uſed every __ 
t to reform the woman, but in vain; on hic 
offered the ſentence to be executed. Soon after 
Van Paris, a Dutchman, was condemned for 
1 braced the hereſy of Arius, and ſuffered 
* Td reſolution and fanatical zeal, that he 
| ** with tranſport the faggots which conſumed 
* But theſe ſeverities were ill calculated for 
"ing the evil; they tended rather to increaſe 
un exterminate error: however they produced at. 
bat time a temporary effect; a conformity to the 
ewliturgy was eſtabliſhed, and the murmurs againſt 
ie late innovations ceaſed, The lady Mary alone, 
fuſing to admit the eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip, 
ontinued to adhere to the maſs. On her being 
-17ed and menaced on this account, ſhe applied to 
e emperor, who uſing his intereſt with Sir Philip 
obby, the Engliſh ambaſſador, ſhe obtained from 
he council a temporary connivance. 
No ioftitution — well be ſuppoſed to have been 
ore prejudicial. to the intereſts of mankind, than 
at of the monks and friars, yet it was attended 
ith many ſalutary effects, which ceaſing with the 
zonaſtic order, occaſioned much murmuring among 
he people of England. When the monaſteries 
ere ſuppreſſed, a great number of monks were un- 
r the neceſſity of living by their labour, ſo that 
ery kind of employ was overſtocked. The mo- 
atic eſtates had been farmed out, on moderate 
rms to vaſt numbers of common people, who were 
ereby enabled to maintain their families on the 
ofits of agriculture ; but the lands being now di- 
ded among the nobility, the rents were raiſed, 
ad the farmers perceiving that wool was a more 
ofitable commodity than meal, converted their 
able land into paſtures. In conſequence of this, 
read became dear, to the unſpeakable diſtreſs of 
e poor, As multitudes were deprived of employ, 
d therefore of ſubſiſtence, through the neglect of 
pnculture, the nation abounded with complaints 
gainſt the nobility, as the ſources of this wretched- 
6. The protector attended to the remonſtrances 
the ſufferers, and reſolved to exert his utmoſt en- 
avours in redreſſing their grievances. In order to 
ove the ſubject of their complaints, he appointed 
mmiſtioners with full power to try and decide all 
uſes relative to incloſures, highways and cottages. 
us meaſure being very diſpleaſing to the nobility 
dd gentry, they exclaimed againſt the commiſſion 
legal; and the peaſants imagining their deſign 
to reduce them to ſervitude, determined to re- 
ls themſelves by force of arms. The inſurrec- 
on began at once in ſeveral. counties of England, 
i the populace had engaged in a general conſpi- 
h. The rioters in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by 
r William Herbert; thoſe in the neighbouring 
unties of Oxford, and Glouceſter, by lord Gray 
Wilton, Many of the inſurgents were lain in 
field; others ſuffered by martial law. The 
contents of Devonſhire, amountin g to ten thou- 
> Were headed by one Humphrey Arundel, an 
"enced ſoldier, and encouraged by the preach- 
of lome eccleſiaſtics. They preſented a petition 
Me king, deſiring liberty to practice the antient 
monies of the Roman church; and redreſs of 
55 us grievances, Theſe demands the council 
| "Ing by a formal manifeſto, concluding with an 
of pardon on their immediate ſubmiſſion but 


monks perſuaded them, that an abje& ſurrender 


Ru would be attended with the moſt [ 


_— 


| ſcheme gf recovering Bologne. 


gated, they undertook the ſiege. of Exetet, which 
was gallantly defendeq by the inhabitants. Lord 
Ruſlel then Jay at Honiton, when being joined by 
Sir William Herbert, lord Grey, and ſome others, 
he marched to the reliefof Exeter, which was now re- 
duced to the laſt extremity; Theſe jointly attacked 
the rebels, drove them from all their poſts, flew a 
great number both in the action and purſuit, and took 
many- priſoners. Arundel, and the other leaders 
were conducted to London, tried and executed; and 
thoſe of the lower claſs were condemned by martial 
law. The ſedition in Norfolk was more alarming, 


| and terrible in its conſequences. The inſurgents 


amounted to ſixteen thouſand, under the conduct of 
one Kit, a tanner, and Conyers, an eccleſiaſtic, who 
performed the office of their chaplain. Theſe com- 
mitted all manner of outrages, and preſented to the 
king a ſet of articles, demanding that farms ſhould 
be reduced to the anticnt rents; that the priee of 
wool ſhould be abated ; and that all incloſures ſhould 
be laid open. The king promiſed them pardon on 
ſubmiſſion. Diſdaining the offer, they eſtabliſhed 
their quarters on Moufhold-hill, near Norwich, 
where Kit the tanner fat in judgment under a large 
tree, ſince known by the name of the oak of refor- 
mation, They inveſted and reduced the city of 
Norwich, and then impriſoned the mayor with ſome 
of the principal citizens. The marquis of Nor- 
thampton was firſt ſent againſt them, but was 
worſted in an action, in which lord Sheffield loſt his 
life. The protector therf detached the earl of 
Warwick thither, with an army of ſix thouſand men, 
which had been raiſed for the Scottiſh war; and by 
this means he furniſhed his inveterate enemy with 
an opportunity of augmenting his fame and cha- 
racter. Warwick having routed ſeveral detachs 
ments of the rebels, at laſt attacked their main body, 
and put them to flight. Two thouſand of them 
were ſlain in the action and purſuit, Kit their 
ringleader eſcaped from the field, but being taken 
next day in a barn, was hung in chains at Norwich 
caſtle, and nine of his accomplices ſuffered on the 
oak of reformation. The rebels in Yorkſhire, 
hearing of the fate of their companions, embraced 
the ofter of pardon, and laid down their arms, and 
a general amneſty was ſoon after publiſhed by the 
protector. Yet, though all commotions in Eng- 
land were now ſuppreſſed, they were productive of 


very bad conſequences, with reſpect to the foreiga 


intereſt of the nation. 


The forces deſtined for Scotland having been de- 


tained in England; and M. de Thermes landing 
there with freſh ſuccours from France, he had lei- 
ſure to reduce the diſtracted ſtate of that unhappy 
country to ſome order. He took the caſtle of 
Boughty, and put the whole garriſon to the ſword. 
Haddington however held out againſt all his efforts, 
and it was determined to reduce the place by ſa- 
mine. But this was not eaſily effected; ſupplics 
were continually thrown into the place during 
ſummer, ſo that all his attempts proved unſucceſs- 
fal. At laſt winter accompliſhed what his whole 
power could not perform. The inclemency of the 
weather was an obſtacle not to be ſurmounted 


| by the Engliſh. The earl of Rutland received 


orders to diſmantle the place. He accordingly 
marched thither at the head of a ſtrong body of 
forces, demoliſhed the fortifications, and brought 
off. the garriſon. Nothing was now left to the 
Engliſh of all their conqueſts in Scotland, except 
the caſtles of Lauder, Douglas, Eymouth and Rox- 
burgh. Nor were theſe all the ill conſequences 
that reſulted from the late commotions, 
of France, encouraged by the inteſtine troubles of 
England, made an effort to execute his favourite 
( The court had for 
ſome time been apprehenſive that he had formed 

4K that 


Henry . 
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that delign, and ſent over ſecretary Paget to the 
court of Charles V. in order to conclude an alliance 
with the emperor. But that powerful monarch 
having formed a deſign of extending his dominions, 
by acting the part of a champion for the catholic 
religion, liſtened not to the advances made by the 
court of England, for entering into a ſtrict confe- 
deracy. In the mean time Henry II. entered the 
| territories of Bologne at the head of a numerous 
army, took ſeveral caſtles, equipped a powerful 
fleet, and attempted a deſcent on the iſlands of 
Guernſey and jerſey; but a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips 
being immediately fitted out, fell upon the enemy, 
and drove them from the iſlands, with the lofs of 
above a thouſand men. Diſappointed in receiving 
the expected aſſiſtance from the emperor, Somerlet 
was deſirous of concluding a peace with France and 
Scotland ; eſpecially as he was in no condition to 
ſupport the neceſſary expences, and had experienced 
the difliculties and dangers that attended miniſters 
in demanding and raiſing new ſubſidies: at the ſame 
time he was reſolved-to complete the great work of 
the reformation ſo ſucceſsfully begun. He there- 
fore determined to ſacrifice Bologne, in order to 


gain the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Henry. But 


when he propoſed the reſtitution of that place in 
council, he met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition from 
his enemies; who knowing he was in no condition 
to carry on the war, were determined for that very 
reaſon, to oppoſe every meaſure that had the leaſt 
tendency to procure a pacifitation, and to embrace 
the firſt opportunity that offered to deprive him of 
his dignity. 


Somerſet, after he had procured the patent, by | 


which he, in a manner, obtained regal authority, 
had paid but little attention to the opinion of the 
other executors and counſelors. All who were not 
entirely devoted to him were ſure to be neglected. 
The havghtineſs of his carriage, joined to an 1n- 
ferior capacity, and an unlimited authority, irri- 
tated daily the diſcontented. Warwick, in particu- 
lar, having entered into a cloſe connection with 
Southampton, who had been admitted into the 
council, formed a ſtrong party, who had dcter- 
mined to ruin the protector. The nobility were 
greatly diſpleaſed with the regard he had ſhewn 
the common people, to which they aſcribed the 
late inſurrections; and from his popular meaſures 
apprehended a revival of ſimilar diſorders. He 
had directed a court of requeſts in his own houſe 
for the benefit of the poorer claſs of people, and 
reacaly embraced every meaſure calculated to pro- 
mote their intereſt and ſafety, Yet his intereſt 
with the people was far from being conſiderable. 
The Romiſh party, who had great influence on the 
lower ranks, were his declared enemies, and took 
every opportunity of decrying his conduct. His 
brother's attainder and execution; the great eſtate 
he had ſuddenly acquired; the magnificent palace 
in the Strand, which ſtill bears his name, to furniſh 
ground and materials for which, the pariſh church 
of St. Mary, and three biſhops houſes had been 
pulled down; theſe actions had given his enemies 
too many advantages over him; they miſreprefented 
all the meaſures of his adminiſtration, and even his 
imprudencies were magnified into crimes. At 
length, after ſeveral complaints and diſputes, lord 
St. John, preſident of the council, the earls of 
Warwick, Southampton, with five other members, 
met at Ely-houſe, where the earl of Warwick re- 
faded, on the ſixth of October; and afluming to 
themſelves the whole power of the government, ſent 


for the lord mayor and aldermen of London; be- 


fore whom they arraigned the protector's conduct, 
and commanded them to obey no orders but what 
were iſſued by themſelves. The ſame injunctions 
vere laid on the lieutenant of the Tower. The 
ext day Rich, lord chancellor, the marquis of 


3 i 


| 


— 


„ 


1 


induced the lord Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, f 


. They then addrefled the king, 


— 
perſons of high rank, joined the As * 
ſecretary Petre, whom the protector ſent — 

with his enemies, choſe to remain with. 

Somerſet, on being informed of this q {ew 
of the counſellors, removed the kin in 
Hampton-court to Windſor-caſtle; and fon 
his triends and ſervants, ſeemed reſolves 
ſtand on his defence; but finding that ng w.c 
of rank adhered to him, except Cranmer and Pan, 
that the city and Tower had declared againg fin. 
that the people did not riſe at his ſummons. , 
that he was even deſerted by his conkdants; un 


all hopes, and applied to his enemies. This fh 


Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbu 
tentz; 


of the houſe of commons, and three other an 


ſellors, who had hitherto yemained neuter, t, * 
Warwick's party. The council now Waäch 
themſelves in a proclamation, and wrote to the lane 
purpole to the princeſſes Mary and Elizahyy 
and, after the hun, 
bleſt proteſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion, declared 
that they were the council appointed by his father 
and had choſe the duke of Somerſet protegr * 
der the expreſs condition of his being guide! 

their advice; but he had uſurped the whole a, 
thority, and had not only neglected, but Oppoſed 
their councils, they therefore begged, that he vu 
reſtore them to his confidence, and diſmiſs the pry, 
tector's ſervants. The king complied with ther 
requeſt, and Somerſet only capitulating for gerte 


treatment, it was promiſed him. Yet, noiwith 


— 


ſtanding this, he was ſent to the Tower, with fon: 
of his friends and partiſans, among whom was Ceci, 
diſtinguiſhed afterwards in the reign of quem 
Elizabeth. On the fourteenth of October he un 
brought before the council, and articles of in- 
peachment exhibited againſt him, of which thefd 
lowing were the chief: that he had not obſervel 
the conditions on which he had been made pro 
tector ; that he had treated with ambaſſadors with- 
out notifying it to the counſel ; and had, by hi 
own authority, diſpoſed of governments and 


biſhoprics; that he had held a court of requeltsin 


his own houſe ; that he had debaſed the coin; that 
he had iſſued proclamations in the affair of indo 


. ſures, contrary to the opinion of the whole counci; 


ol the government eatrulted with the © 


that he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the late i. 
ſurrections, but had on the contrary fupported and 
encouraged them; that he had occaſioned thelokd 
the forts in the territory of Bologne, by neglecting 
tofurniſh them with proviſions andammunition; that 
he had endeavoured to inſtill into the king a bud 
opinion of his counſellors, by perſuading him thi 
they intended to deſtroy him; that he had cauſedti 
lords of the council to be proclaimed traitors; thi 
he had maliciouſly, not only put the King in g 
fear, by carrying him ſuddenly to Windſor, bt 
thrown him into a dangerous diſeaſe ; that be 

armed himſelf and his ſervants; and, laſtly, that 
intended to fly to Guernſey or Jerley. The dukt 
having received no previous notice 0 theſe tic 
could not be prepared to give his anſwer, and 
therefore remanded back to the Tower. A 


tion of the protector's office was now publiſneclur 


der the great ſeal. But all the arts of W. 
could not perſuade the well-meaning part EY 
council to believe the duke guilty of any thing 


| tentionally bad, either againit the king or en 
ſtitution of his country. 


They indee “ thougt 
too obnoxious to the landed intereſt of Eugud 
continue longer at the head of affairs; and there 
willingly engaged in meaſures for dr 
from the ſeat of power. The marguis p 
thampton, the earls of Warwick and Sou ; f 
the lords St. John, Ruſſel, and Waren 
appointed regents, and the principal pp 1 
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ck, but without any title that might give him 
5 eaſt authority over the other counſellors. 
bade popilh party aſcribing all the late innova- 
ans to Somerſet's councils, were now elevated with 
onde chat his fall would pave the way for the 
— * of their antient religion. But Warwick, 
ole views were guided ſolely by am bition, knowing 
ut it would not be eaſy to eradicate the principles 
the reformation out of Edward's mind, declared 
bs the new doctrine. Bonner was deprived of 
* ſee of London, and the earl of Southampton, 
bead of the catholics, trfited with ſach diſgrace, 
Mat he retired abruptly from court, dying ſoon after 
of chagrin and diſappointment. Somerſet, who 
ranted ſpirit to ſupport his diſgrace with dignity, 
nas prevailed upon to confeſs, on his knees, before 
the council, all the articles of the charge exhibited 
inſt him; a ſubmiſſion that diſgraced him in the 
ves of the nation. The parliament deprived him 
fall his offices, and condemned him in a targe fine. 
But Warwick, thinking his abject behaviour had 
fectually deſtroyed the ſmall remains of his au- 
thority, readmitted him into the council ; and even 
greed to an alliance between their families, by the 
urlage of his ſon, lord Dudley, with the lady 
ane Seymour, daughter to Somerſet. : 
| Though a project for concluding a 
LD. 1550. peace with France, by the reſtoration 
if Bologne, had ſerved for a pretence againſt the 


inclined to adopt the meaſure, and ſent the earl of 
Bedford, and other commiſſioners, with full powers 
to negotiate. Henry II. refuſed abſolutely to pay 
the two millions of crowns, which his predeceſſor 
had acknowledged to be due to the crown of Eng- 
nd, as the arrears of penſions; and offered four 


ogne, which was accepted, and ix hoſtages given for 
theperformance of this article. Scotland being com- 
prehended in the treaty, the Engliſh agreed to re- 
tore Dunglas and Lauder, and to demoliſh the tor- 
treſſes of 3 and Roxburgh. A peace was 
no ſooner concluded, than a ſcheme was formed 
to enter into cloſer alliance with France, and it was 
don after agreed, that Edward ſhould marry Eliza- 
deth, daughter of Henry, and all the articles of this 
project were fully ſettled, though it never was car- 
ned into execution. , The defign of marrying the 


perlecutor of the proteſtants, could not be agrese- 
able to that party in England; but in every other 
relpe&t the council ſteadily promoted the reforma- 
ton. The peace was celebrated with great re- 
ocings, though very far from being agreeable to 


accepted of four hundred thouſand crowns, inſtead 
of two millions which Francis I. had engaged to 
Pay, were the very perſons who had ſo rancorouſly 
nveighed againſt Somerſet, for merely propoſing a 
rellitution of Bologne upon reaſonable terms. 
his inconſiſtent proceeding raiſed ſuch a clamour 
among the. people, that the earl of Warwick 
thought proper to divert their attention to other 
objects, that might conduce more to their ſatisfac- 
don. He enquired into the practices of thoſe who 
1 embezzled the king's revenue, or had been 
Ruilty of oppreſſion in the execution of their offices, 
Ar on conviction, he puniſhed with the ut- 
malt rigour. This ſeverity of juſtice, though 
G g from ignoble motives, pleaſed the nation in 
&cucral, andeltabliſhed Warwick's authority among 
= * who perceiving the vigour with which he 
10 he began to dread the weight of his reſentment. 
© courſe of this year, Thirley reſigned the ſee 
lon eltminſter, which was united to that of Lon- 
» and beſtowed upon Ridley, biſhop of Ro- 


Fears in England, obtained permiſſion to paſs the | 


| 


wotector's adminiſtration, yet the new council were 


hundred thouſand crowns for the reſtitution of Bo- | 


king to the daughter of a prince who was a violent | 


the people. T ey plainly diſcerned, that thoſe who 


deſter, Polydore Virgil, who had reſided forty | 


— 


— 
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and curiouſly- emboſſed. 


| remainder of his days in his own country, in eon- 


ſideration of his having devoted the greateſt part of 
his life to the compilation of the Engliſh hiſtory. 
The reformation now greatly prevailed in Eng- 
land, being patronized by the king, and promoted 
by the indefatigable labour of archbiſhop Cranmer. 
Warwick alſo had declared his intention of com- 


| Pleting this great work, and now. began to carry 


his deſign into execution. A proſecution was com- 
menced againſt Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who in ſeveral inſtances had rendered himſelf ob- 
noxious to the adminiſtration. He was required to 
acknowledge his former mifbehaviour, and confeſs 
the juſtice of his confinement ; to own that the king 
Was ſupreme head of the church; that the power of 
making and diſpenſing with holidays was part of 
the prerogative; that the common - prayer book 
was a godly commendable form; that the king was 
a complete ſovereign in his minority; that the ſta- 
tute of the ſix articles was juſily repealed; and that 


| the king had full authority to correct and reform 


what was amiſs in. eccleſtaſtical diſcipline. The 
biſhop made no difficulty of ſigning all theſe arti- 
cles, except the firſt. He maintained, that his con- 
duct had been always inoffenſive, and declared, that 
he would never own himſelf guilty of faults be had 
not committed. But the council, who intended not 
to accept from him any acknowledgments, multi- 
plied articles in proportion to his ſubmiſſion. At 
laſt the prelate, from a dread of totally diſhonour- 
ing his former conduct by mean compliances, de- 
termined to act with vigour. He refuſed to ſign 
any articles they might preſent to.him; and was de- 


| poſed from his ſee by a commiſſion appointed for 


that purpoſe. Several other biſhops, much leſs 
ſuſpected, and troubleſome than Gardiner, under- 
went the ſame fate; as Day, biſhop of Chicheſter ; 
Heathe, of Worceſter; and Vaiſy, of Exeter. 


council, for purging the library at Weſtmin 
all miſſals, legends, and. other ſuperſtitious books. 
Many of theſe were plated with gold and ſilver, 
Great havoc was alſo 
made 1n the libraries of Oxford, in which printed 
books and manuſcripts were deſtroyed without 
diſtinction. Volumes of divinity ſuffered for their 
rich bindings ; thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy 
were ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy ; 
and thoſe of literature were condemned as uſeleſs. 


to change her religion, or at leaſt, in order for her 
conviction, to read the antient fathers. Alarmed 
at her danger, ſhe formed a plan foreſcaping to the 
court of Charles V. but her deſign was diſcovered 
and prevented. The emperor, however, made 
ſtrong repreſentations in her behalf: he even 
threatened to commence hoſtilities, if liberty of 


had the deſired effect. It was not thought adviſeable 
to plunge the nation into a war on ſo flight an oc- 
cation; and Edward, who had imbibed the utmoſt 
deteſtation for the idolatrous worſhip of the catho- 
lics, lamented with tears the obſtinacy of his ſiſter, 
and his own misfortune, in being obliged to tolerate 


not prevent their finding leiſure to attend. both to 
the public intereſt, and their own temporal con- 
cerns. The trade of England had been chiefly 
carried on by the inhabitants of the Hanſe-tow ns 
or Eaſterlings, as they were called; and to en- 
courage thoſe merchants to ſettle in England, 
Henry III. had granted them a patent, by which 
they were exempted from ſeveral heavy duties paid 
by other foreigners. This company, uſually called 
the merchants of the Steel-yard, had hitherto en- 
grofſed the whole foreign trade of the kingdom ; 


and. as they employed the ſhipping of their own 
| country 


About the ſame time an order was iſſued by = 
ter 


The princeſs Mary was not forgot in this vigorous 
attack on the remains of popery. She was required 


conſcience ſhould be refuſed her. His interpoſition 


her errors. This religious zeal of the council did 
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country, the navigation of England had continued 
rather in a languiſhing condition. The council 
annulled the privileges of this corporation; and 
though ſeveral remonſtrances were made by Lu- 
beck, Hamburgh, and the other Hanſe towns, the 
council perſevered in their reſolution: and the good 
effects 6 
Engliſh being allured to enter into commerce. 
© 18 However the plans for promoting 
St. indu were in danger of praving 


abartive, from domeſtic troubles, and confuſions. 


The ſweating ſickneſs, which now raged in Eng- 
land, — away great numbers of the inhabitants. 
Several of the nobility alſo felt the dreadful effects 
of this alarming contagion 3 among whom were the 
duke of Suffolk and his brother. By the death of 
theſe two noblemen, the title of duke of Suffolk 
became extinct in the family of Brandon, which was 
next in the ſucceſſion to the crown after the two 
daughters of Henry VIII. The earl of Warwick, 
who ſeems already to have formed the deſign of 
placing his own family on the throne, immediately 
procured Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, to be 


created duke of Suffolk. The laſt earl of Northum- |] 


berland died without iflue; and Sir Thomas Piercy, 
his brother, having been attainted, on account of 
the ſhare he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection, dur- 
ing the late reign, the title was extinct, and the 
eſtate veſted in the crown, Warwick therefore 

ocured for himſelf thoſe ample poſſeſſions which 
lay in the north, the moſt warlike part of the king. 
dom; and was dignified with the title of duke of 
Northumberland. Lord St. John, the treaſurer, 
was created marquis of Wincheſter, and Sir William 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke; William Cecil was 
knighted, and made ſecretary of ſtate, and Sir 
Robert Dudley, one of Northumberland's ſons, was 
{worn one of the ſix ordinary gentlemen of the 
king's bed-chamber. Northumberland, however, 
regarding all increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, for 
himſelf and his partizans, only as ſteps to farther 
acquiſitions ; and perceiving the duke of Somerſet, 
though deprived of his dignity, ſtill preſerved a 
conſiderable degree of popularity, he reſolved to 
Tuin a man, whom he conſidered as a chief ob- 
ſtacle to his ambitious projects. The alliance lately 
concluded between their families had been pro- 
ductive of no cordial union. It only afforded 
Northumberland an opportunity of effecting with 
more eaſe ·˖ and certainty the deſtruction of his rival. 
He began his infamous deſign, by ſecretly cor- 
iends 
and ſervants: he ſometimes provoked him by ill 
uſage, and at others terrified him by the appearance 
of danger. He ahenated the affections of the young 
king from his uncle, whom he repreſented as a 
very dangerous ſubject. He ſpread a report, that 
Somerſet had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king 
in ſeveral counties, and that he was preparing an 
armed force to make himſelf maſter of his majeſty's 
perſon. Thus provoked, the unguarded Somerſet 
broke out into menacing expreſſions againſt Nor- 
thumberland: and at other times formed raſh pro- 
jects, which he immediately abandoned; his treach- 
erous conſidants repeated every paſſionate word 
which eſcaped from his lips to his enemy, and re- 
vealed the ſchemes they themſelves had firſt pro- 
jected. Northumberland thought that the proper 
ſeaſon for acting was come, and the duke of Somer- 
ſet, lord Grey, David and John Seymour, Neudi- 
gate and Hammond, two of the duke's ſervants, Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir Ralph Vane, were arreſted 
and confined. The next day the ducheſs of Somer- 
ſet, with Crane and his wife, her favourites, Sir 
Michael Stanhope and others, were thrown into 
priſon. Sir Thomas Palmer, who had acted as a 
ſpy upon Somerſet, charged him with having formed 


1 


on became viſible to the nation, by the 


a deſign to ſecure the Tower, raiſe a rebellion in 


| echped through the whole multitude, prod 


London, and an inſurrection in the no 
maintained, that the duke once deſigned = 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pemy, te 
a banquet. Palmer's teſtimony with re dle a 
laſt circumſtance, was confirmed by. Cen. ' th 
wite; and it ſeems ſome raſh expreſſions af © ki 
nature had really been mentioned, thoy 1 ich 
lar conſpiracy had been formed, nor . — 
taken for its execution. This unhapp * Ure 
was brought to his trial on the firſt of (my 
before the marquis of Wincheſter, who 8 ' 
high ſteward, The jury was compoſed of ca 
ſeven peers, among whom were his principatene. ; 
Northumberland, Pembroke and —— 
He was accuſed of high treaſon, for deſi 1 r_ 
raiſe inſurrections; and of felony, in Intent, 2 
murder of privy counſellors. The witneſs 
examined by the privy council, but neither 
duced in court, nor confronted with the prif 
and their depolitions were given in to the jou 
Somerſet's defence, with reſpect to the treaſon 
part of the charge, was ſo ſatisfactory, that the ; 
gave 2 verdict in his favour. His intention «x 
aſlaulting the privy counſellors, was indeed 
ported by ſomewhat like evidence, the duke 1 
ſelf confeſſing, that he had made uſe of works 
that effect, though he had formed no reſolution 
and the peers brought him in guilty of felony, 01 
receiving his ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſ 
peers for having liſtened to deſigns againſt then 
Somerſet, being beloved by the people, they 8 
hearing of his having been acquitted of treaſon, e. 
preſſed their joy by loud acclamations ; but the 
ſatisfaction was ſoon damped, when informed, thi 
he was condemned to ſuffer death for felony, pur 
ſuant to a ſtatute paſſed in the reign of Henry Vl, 
declaring it felony for any perſon to form a delgn 
of killing a privy counſellor, The behaviour 
Somerſet, from the time he received ſentence, vu 
calm, religned, and unaffected, he employed hi 
_ in reading, and compoſing exerciſes of der- 
On. D | 
Northumberland's creatures had , 1 
taken care to prepoſſeſs the young &- 0.458 
king againſt his uncle; and to prevent his r. 
lenting, kept him from reflection by a continued 
round of amuſements, and by preventing any o 
Somerſet's friends from having acceſs to him, 08 
the twenty-ſecond of January this noble priloue 
was conducted to the ſcaffold on Tower hill, whe 
he was to ſuffer, He was attended on this melat 
choly occaſion by Dr. Cox; and, after ſome (es 
votional exerciſes, he addreſſed himſelf in a pech 
to the people, in which he declared his innocence 
with regard to the king, and his fidelity to lu 
country: he ſubmitted to his ſentence becme 
awarded by the law; he profeſſed his zeal and ali 
tion for the proteſtant religion, and a ſincere fat 
faction in what he had done to promote it. tle 
expreſſed the higheſt regard for the perſon of the 
king: he exhorted the people to pay both him 
the council the moſt implicit obedience: declare 
he died in peace with all mankind ; aſked pon 
of all whom he had offended; and requeſted ti 
prayers of all preſent. When he declared, that be 
had always promoted the ſervice of the King, 
the intereſt of true religion, the people atteſted b. 
truth of this, by crying aloud, * It is molt tet 
and on his praying, that the king might * 
health and proſperity, there was a general ep” 
of Amen.“ The ſpectators appeared to be 
great agitation, and on the brink of taking d. 
violent meaſure. Some people who had been d 
dered to appear in arms at the execution, when! 
ſaw the duke upon the ſcaffold, mended their 
crying aloud to each other, © Come aw) , , 
precipitation added to this exclamation, oy 1 
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p Ulk. 
own riding towards the ſcaffold, the people | 
oN 


« A pardon! A pardon!” But the duke | 
1 0 oped 4. were Fo? wang intreated them to | 
N him to pals his laſt moments in peace. 
don bia, edge his ſpeech, be adjuſted himlelf 
* e utmoſt calmneſs for the block. When 
fatal ſtroke was iven by the executioner, a 
-dful groan run t rough the whole croud of 
>ators; many of whom raſhed in, and dipped 
er handkerchiefs in his blood, which they pre- 
ved a8 a precious relic; and ſoon after, when the 
ubitious Northumberland met with the ſame fate, 
y, upbraiding him with his cruelty to Somerſet, 
played before his eyes theſe ſymbols of his 
wilty cruelty. Though many actions in Somerſet's 
were exceptionable, he certainly merited a 
deter doom. He was a nobleman eminent for his 
iety; courteous, affable, ſineere, and candid in 
lu his tranſactions; a patron of the poor, the 
therleſs, the friendleſs, and the oppreſſed: but 
-. virtues were better calculated for a private than 
public life; he was a much better general, than a 
»1nſellor; his want of penetration and firmneſs 
rendering him incapable of extricating himſelf 
Em thoſe cabals and violent meaſures, to which 
hat age was ſo much addicted; yet the faults he 
ommitted during his adminiſtration were owing 
o weakneſs, not to any bad intention. He was 
derer accuſed of perſonal vices, of falſchood, of 
perverting juſtice, of cruelty, or of oppreſſion, 
wong the number of his friends, Sir Ralph Vane, 
brave old ſoldier, and Sir Miles Partridge, were 


zrundel, were beheaded, as the duke's confe- 
ferates ; but ſtrenuouſly denied, in their laſt mo- 
ments, the crime for which they ſuffered. Lord 
Paget, chancellor of the —_— of Somerſet, was 
ied in the ſtar· chamber, fined fix thouſand pounds, 
and condemned to loſe his office. He was alſo 
degraded from the order of the garter as un- 
worthy, on account of his mean birth, to ſhare 
that honour. Lord Rich was alſo deprived of the 
ſeals, for having ſent a letter to Somerſet, inform- 
Ing him of the deſigns of the council. 

On the twenty-third of January the parliament 
met, and paſled ſeveral bills, both of a civil and 
religious nature; but the moſt remarkable was 
that, reſpecting the crime of high treaſon; to 
hich the commons annexed a clauſe of inſinitely 
more conſequence than the bill itſelf. It was de- 
lared, „ That none ſhould be attainted of high 
reaſon on this act, unleſs two witneſſes ſhould 
ome, and to their ſace aver the fact for which 
they were to be tried, except ſuch as ſhould make 
a voluntary confeſſion; and that none ſhould be 
queſtioned for any thing ſaid or written againſt the 
ung or government, but within three months after 
© was done.” This equitable and conſtitutional 
uſe was ſtrongly oppoſed by all of Northumber- 
and's party, as it totally copdemned their late 
"oceedings in the caſe of the unfortunate duke 
f Some et; but notwithſtanding all their ſtate 
ncks it paſſed both houſes, and has ever fince 
"ng one of the chief bulwarks of Engliſh 


Among the moſt eminent prelates of that age, 
dg Poſtal, biſhop of Durham, highly diſtin- 
C ed by his abilities, learning, humanity, and 
h A0 of life. He had oppoſed all innovations 
» NN but they were no ſooner eſtabliſhed 

1 ie ſubmitted, and conformed himſelf to every 
bs doctrine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
= * concluding, that all private ſentiments 
ub 5 2 be lacrificed to the greater concern of 
bined ranquility, The general. reſpect enter- 
or him in Somerſet”s adminiſtration, ſecured 


hanged. Sir Michael Stanhope, with Sir Thomas | 


This having ſubſided, Sir An- || 


mf : 
No 3 any ſevere treatment: but neither his 


| Stourton, a zealous catholic. 


obedient conduct, nor the unimpeached rectitude 
of his morals, could protect him from the rapacious 
cravings of Northumberland, who had formed a 
deſign of appropriating to himſelt the ample re- 
venues of the ſee of Durham, and of acquiring a 
principality in the northern counties. A bill of 
attainder was therefore brought into the houſe of 
peers againſt Tunſtal for miſpriſion of treaſon, and 
paſſed with the oppoſition only of Cranmer, who had 
always a cordial friendſhip for him, and of lord 
But when the bill 
was ſent down to the commons, they demanded 
that witneſſes ſhould be examined; that the biſhop 
ſhould be confronted with his accuſers, and be 
permitted to ſpeak in his own defence; which 
demands being refuſed, the bill was rejected. 
Northumberland and his partizans aſcribed thts 
equity, ſo unuſual in a parliament of that age, to 
the prevalence of Somerſet's party; and a bill for 
ratifying the attainder of Somerſet and his accom- 
plices, being alſo rejected by the commons, after it 
had paſſed the upper houſe, conſirmed them in this 
opinion. They therefore relolved to diſſolve the 
parliament, which had fat throughout this whole 
reign, and to ſummon a new one. 
Northumberland exerted himſelf 
with ſo much induſtry, and em- 
ployed ſo many corrupt and unjuſtifiable methods 
in the election of members, that when the par- 
liament met, he found the commons as oblequious 
to his will, and as ready to concur in all his mea-— 
ſures, as he could poſlibly have withed, Tunſtal 
had, during the receſs, been depoled by lay-com- 
miſſioners; the ſentence was confirmed by this 
tool of a parliament, who divided the lee of 
Durham into two biſhoprics ; but the dignity of 
an earl palatihe was veſted in the king, who gave it 
to Northumberland. They alſo granted the king 
two ſubſidies, and two fifteenths. Having exe- 
cuted his deſigns with this ſervile parliament during 
the ſeſſion of a month, Northumberland cauſed it 
to be diſſolved, and applied himſelf to other 
meaſures for the gratification of his ambition : yet 
he found the emptineſs of the Exchequer an ob- 
ſtruction to the execution of his projects; for 
though the king had received four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns from France, on delivering up 
Bologne; notwithſtanding the plunder of churches, 
colleges, and hoſpitals, with the fall of many 
manors that belonged to them; yet, from the ra- 
pacity of the courtiers, the crown owed about three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; but as Edward, 
among other virtues, was inclined to frugality, he 
would, probably, had not his health declined very 
falt, have retrieved theſe loſſes in a very ſhort 
time. The king, on his recovery from the ſmall - 
pox, had made a tour through ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; and it was ſuppoſed, that in this pro- 
greſs he had inflamed his blood with too violent 
exerciſe; for he was ſeized with a cough, which 
proved obſtinate, and could neither be removed 
by regimen or medicines. This diforder ſoon 
degenerated into a confirmed conſumption; and 
many people ſcrupled not to inſinuate, that Nor- 
thumberland had tampered with his conſtitution. 
When the phyſicians deſpaired of the king's life, 
he was committed to the care of an old woman, 
who engaged in a ſhort time to reſtore him to his 
former Yaatth ; but this promiſe ſhe performed 
with much the ſame fidelity, which is well known 
to belong to our modern quacks. His diſorder 
increaſed ſo faſt, that when the parliament met in 
the beginning of March, both houſes were obliged 
to attend him at Whitehall, to hear the reaſons 
of their being called together. This infirm ſtate 
of the young prince rendered him ſuſceptible of 
any impreſſion, Of this Northumberland took 
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advantage, perceiving that now was the time for 
4 L him 
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him to complete the deſign he had planned, of 


placing his own family on the throne of England. 
He theretore ſuffered none but his own creatures 
to approach the royal perſon ; at the ſame time he 
affected the moſt anxious concern for the young 
monarch's health and recovery. By theſe hypo- 
critical expreſſions of duty, he gained the firſt 
place in the aſſections and confidence of Edward. 
This point being gained, the next was to prevail 
upon the king to alter the ſucceſſion. With this 
view he repreſented to Edward, that his two 
filters, Mary and Elizabeth, had beefi declared 
illegitimate by a& of parliament; and though 
Heniy, by his will, had reſtored them a place in 
the ſucceſſion, the nation would never ſubmit to 
ſce the throne of England filled by a baſtard ; that 
they were only his half-ſiſters, and, if legitimate, 
had no right to the crown as his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors; that his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion would be 
attended with the abolition of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the eſtabliſhment of popery; that when 
thoſe princeſles, together with the queen of Scots, 
were cxcluded, the ſucceſſion devolved on the 
marchioneſs of Dorſet, the eldeſt daughter of the 
French queen, and the duke of Suffolk; that the 
next hcireſs of the marchionels was the lady Jane 
Gray, whom he knew to be ſtrongly attached to the 
reformed religion, of a moſt amiable character, a 
friend to virtue, and a lover of her country. Theſe 
reaſons made a ſtrong impreſſion on the young 
prince's mind; and more particularly his zeal for 
the proteſtant religion, made him apprehend the 
conſequences that might attend the throne's being 
filled by fo bigotted a papilt as his ſiſter Mary; 
and though he had a tender affection for Elizabeth, 
againſt whom there could be no ſuch objection, he 
was perſuaded to believe, that he could not exclude 
one liſter for illegitimacy, without excluding the 
other. Edward therefore determined to leave his 
crown to the accompliſhed lady Jane; eſpecially 
as her mother had been expreſsly mentioned in the 
will of Henry VIII. as heir to the throne after his 
own children, The two ſons of the duke of 
Suffolk having at this time died of the ſweating- 
ſickneſs, that title was extinct ; and Northumber- 
land perſuaded the king to beſtow it upon the 
marquiſs of Dorſet; after which he induced the 
new duke and ducheſs of Suffolk to give their 
conſent to the marriage of the lady Jane Gray with 
his fourth ſon, lord Guilford Dudley. In order to 
firengthen himſelf by other alliances, he married 
his own daughter to the lord Haſtings, eldeſt ſon 
of the carl of Huntingdon ; and alſo negociated a 
marriage between the lady Catharine Gray, and 
lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Pembroke. 
The ſolemnization of theſe marriages was attended 
with great pomp and feſtivity; and Northumber- 
land being hated by the people, they could not 
refrain from — * their indignation, at ob- 
ſerving ſuch public demonſtrations of joy, while 
their beloved monarch was languiſhing on a bed of 
ſickneſs. Nothing now remained for Northumber- 
land, but to finiſh his political fabric by a ſpeedy 
exccution of the main part of his delign. To 
this end, on the eleventh of June, Sir Edward 
Montague, chief. juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
Sir John Baker, and Sir Thomas Bromley, two of 
the judges, the attorney and ſolicitor- general, at- 
tended the council, in obedience to a ſummons 
they had received, when the king laid before them 
minutes of an intended deed for altering the ſuc- 
ceſlion, with orders to draw them up in the form of 
a patent. They hefitated to obey, and deſired 
time to conſider of a ſubject ſo important in it- 
ſelf, and which would affect themſelves in parti- 
cular; but the more they reflected, the greater 
danger they found in complying. Henry VIII. 
had made a ſettlement of the crown, in conſe- 


quence of an act of parliament; and 5 
act paſſed in this reign, it was declared 7 another 
change the order of ſucceſſion, 7, * (0 
were pleaded before the council; 2 + on 
f and the 
alledged, that the only proper method for Judge 
ſanction to the new ſettlement, was to FRAGLE 
parliament, and to obtain the conſent * 5 7 
3 Northumberland was ſo incenſeq. * 
conduct, that he behaved in the mot int 
manner; and it was even feared, he would N 
to violence againſt their perſons. err 
ſerved, that he intended to call a varlian 00 
order to have the ſettlement ratified ys n 
mean time required them, on thcir n the 
draw the patent in the manner required ; _ N 
council told the judges, that their refuſi 4 
ſubject them to the penalties of treaſon. Nr 
arguments had been canvaſled in ſeveral meeti 2 
Montague propoſed an expedient, which oy 
both counſellors and judges. He deſired that 0 
king and council ſhould paſs a ſpecial commiſſ ; 
requiring the judges to draw a patent for 3 2 
ſicttlement of the crown; and that immediag, 
alter, a pardon ſhould be granted them for 1 
oftence they might have incurred by their can 
pliance, On the patent's being drawn, and brovek 
to the biſhop of Ely, the chancellor, for hin 
aſlix the great ſeal to it, that prelate requeſted, thi 
all the judges might previoully ſign it. Gola 
at lirſt retutcd, and was with much diſliculty me 
vailed on to comply; but the conſtancy ot Gs 
James Hales, notwithſtanding his being a zealon 
proteſtant, remained unthaken. le relolutely je. 
tuſed to put his name to the inſtrument, e 
chancellor, for his greater ſecurity next wget 
that the hands of all the privy-counſollors {hol 
be ſet to the patent. Cranmer alone, of all the 
ollicers of ſtate, oppoſed the ſcheme, and labowed 
aſſiduoufly to perſuade Edward not to alter the 
ſucceſſion. He aflirmed that, without perjury, be 
could not ſubſcribe the deed, having already tvon 
to the obſervation of Henry's will; but at laſt li 
reſolution was overcome by the earneſt intreaticsdf 
his lovereign, and he ſigned the inſtrument, Thus, 
by the king's letters patent, Mary and Elizabeth 
were excluded, and the crown ſettled on the Hire 
of the duchets of Suffolk, ſhe herſelt conſenting to 
give place to her daughters. During theſe tran 
actions, Edward had declined vilibly every day; 
and the awful moment now approached, in which 
this amiable young monarch as to be removed 
from this tranſitory ſtate of exiſtence. The mot 
alarming ſymptoms now increaſed to a violent de- 
gree; he felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; 
his pulſe became feeble, his legs ſwelled, and Iu 
colour changed livid; indications that fhewed tov 
plainly, that this virtuous prince could not be long 
an inhabitant of this world. But his pious dl. 
poſitions, and the benevolent turn of his mind 
never left him. He prayed with his lateſt breati 
for the happineſs of England, and expired at Greet 
wich on the ſixth of July, in the ſixteenth year 
his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. Ie 1 
buried under the fine altar at the head of Hen!) 
VIlth's mauſoleum, which was deſtroyed te 
civil wars: but the nobleſt monument of his . 
tues are Chriſt's hoſpital, St. Thomas's in Seu, 
wark, St. Bartholomew's and St. Bride's hop 
for the education of youth, the cure of the d, 
eaſed, and the employment of idle perſons ” 
, | 
vagrants : theſe foundations are immortal in{tanc6 
of his piety, benevolence, and charity. 


Charadter of King Edward VI, 


This young prince was endowed with ere 
qualification that could recommend him 118 
affections of his ſubjects, and attract the 2 10 
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. able and humane; and his mind cul- 
bet r a0 ＋ „ learning. His ſtrict attach- 
4 the e to equity and juſtice, filled his people, by 
for Juogr his death was lamented as a public mis- 
0 * be 3 with flattering hopes, that his reign would 
bat ed illuſtrious by his virtues; and bad he 
enſed tt n indulged with a longer life, there is all the 
oft 1 on in the world to ſuppoſe, he would have 
ould rl te his people happy by a wiſe and equitable 

Y miniſtration, His capacity and application to 
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aa were fo extraordinary, that about the time of 
{ith he underſtood the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
each, and Spaniſh languages; was verſed in the 
b.nces of natural philoſophy, logic, and muſic; 
4 was maſter of all the theological diſputes, with 
nich the minds of men of that age were agitated, 
e kept a book, in which he wrote the characters 
Il the chief men of the nation; taking notice 
the manner of life, and their religious prin- 
ls. He underſtood fortification, and deſigned 
: he was alſo well acquainted with the harbours 
4 ports in his dominions, and with thoſe. of 
land and France, with the depth of water, and 
e way of entering them. He had ſtudied the 
refs of the Mint, with the exchange and value 
money; and had acquired ſuch knowledge in 
gn affairs, that the ambaſſadors who were {ent 
o England, publiſhed very extraordinary things 
him in all the courts of Europe. To aſſiſt his 
emory, he took notes of every thing he heard 
th notice, which he wrote firit in Greek cha- 
ters, that they might be unintelligible to thoſe 
put him; and afterwards copied out fair in his 
mal. This journal, written with his own hand, 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, and was tranſcribed by 


cilors thoguld 8 CO : 
e, of "1 the hop Burnet, who publiſhed it in his ſecond 
nd laboured lume of his Hiſtory of the Reformation. Edward 


k almoſt idolized by his ſubjects ; and his exam- 
fred the young nobility with that general emu- 
on, which puthed them into every glorious 
rluit, and raiſed, ſoon after, their drooping 
ntry to glory and to empire. Why did fo fair 
un fer, before it had reached its meridian glory? 
ell may we ſay with the poet, 
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The ways of heaven are dark and intricate; 
Fizled with mazes and perplex'd with errors 
The underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Lot and bewilder'd in a fruitleſs ſearch. 


wars of the life and character of Fohn Wicks. 
liffe, D. D. | 


It is not more pleaſing than uſeful to trace the 
P, by which divine Providence produced and 
ited the Reformation. On this account, agree- 
*(0 Our promiſe, we have determined to give 
readers the life of our country man Wickliffe, 
they may ſee the {park which lighted Huls, 
Luther, and Cranmer, and others, till it ſhone 
into that by ight and glorious day, which we 
us happy nation now enjoy. 

"ay man, who knows any thing of human 
ue, is allured, that thoſe who attempt refor- 
"085 Of any kind, lie under great difliculties, 
de lubjcct to numberleſs miſrepreſentations. 


Doug bs too frequently happens, that the 
. ruth (wherewith they are animated, and 
which they would not be reformers) carries 
too far, and cauſes them to overſhoot the 


* Which they ſtrain all their nerves to hit. 


. 
1 are greedily laid hold of by their 
1 — 5 while every their minuteſt flip is ag- 
nh dy t ato the molt enormous ſtumble. So 
J with «ff $ 4 are irritated, nay, and intereſted to 
| him do em, that is no wonder their characters 
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Much allowance ſhould be made to theſe and 
the like conſiderations, by the perſon who ſits down 
to read any account of the lite of Wickliffe ; who 
having been unboundedly free and unreſerved in 
centuring the manners of the Romiſh clergy and 
others of his time, it is not ſtrange that they have 
been as free with him; but it is very ſtrange, that 
proteſtant writers have ſuffered themſelves to be 
buafled by the prejudiced repreſentations of popiſh 
ones. Let us obſerve too, as another juſt apology 
tor this truly great man, before we enter upon the 
detail of his lite, that we cannot be ſurprized that 
he ſhould have embraced and defended many points 
of doctrine, which the more enlightened enquiries 
of following ages have found cauſe to explode. 
Rather let us admire that he ſaw ſo much, than that 
he ſaw not every thing, in ſuch an age of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition ; and let us venerate the man, who 
had ſagacity and courage enough to oppoſe the 
grols errors of his day; and to hold forth that 
inextinguiſhable ray of light, the ſacre.| ſcripture 
in our mother tongue, before which the midnight 
darkneſs. of popery has been diſpelled, and to 
which che proteſtant faith owes its being and ſup- 
port, 

This *© firſt diſcoverer and guide in our bleſſed 
.reformation,” as one calls him, was born in the 
year 1324, at a village called Spreſwell, in the 
pariſh of Wicklifſe, near Richmond in Yorkſhire, 
a place of which there are no remains at preſent. 
Though there is no authentic account of his fa- 
mily, it appears to have been conſiderable. A 
learned education was given him, and in proper 
time he was adinitted commoner of Queen's college 
in Oxtord ; but was ſoon removed to Merton, and 
made fellow. Merton was at that time diſtin- 
guiſhed for perſons of learning and genius; ſeveral 
men of the firſt fame, and who afterwards enjoyed 
the firſt dignities, were cotemporaries with Wick- 
liffe; who was ſoon diſtinguiſhed, among his il- 
luſtrious cotemporaries, for the cloſeneſs of his 
application, and the vivacity of his genius. He 
became celebrated in philoſophy and divinity, be- 
ing ſo remarkable for the elegancy of his wit, and 
his ſtrength in diſputation, that he was eſteemed 
more than human by the common ſort of divines. 
He adorned the learning of the ſchools, by ac- 
quiring a deep knowledge of the civil and canon 
law, as well as of the municipal laws of his own 
country. He not only ſtudied and commented 
upon the ſacred writings, but he afterwards tranſ- 
lated them into his native language (the firſt 
tranſlation ever made) and wrote homilies on ſe- 
veral parts of them. He alſo read with accuracy 
the writings of St. Auſtin, St. Jerom, St. Andrew, 
and St. Gregory, the four fathers of the Latin 
church. And thus furniſhed, he was well adapted 
to the diſplay of his talents, which were called into 
exertion about the thirty-ſixth year of his age; 
when they attracted the notice, not only of the 
univerſity, but of the whole kingdom. 

Enough has been ſaid, by almoſt every writer, 
of the miſerable ſtate of the church in this age; of 
the ſcandalous vices, and more ſcandalous 1gno- 
rance of the eccleliaſtics, who were in poſſeſſion of 
the principal power and wealth of the kingdom. 
But the mendicant friars were now become ex- 
tremely troubleſome, as well to the univerſity, as 
to the kingdom in general: under a falſe ſhew of 
extraordinary ſanctity and poverty, they cloaked 
the moſt encroaching pride, and exorbitant cove- 
touſneſs. By their means the number of ſtudents 
in the univerlity of Oxford had been reduced from 
thi:ty to ſix thouſand ; parents were afraid to tend 
their children thither, leſt the friars ſhould entice 
them into their convents. a 

Wickliffe nobly and boldly oppoſed theſe dan- 


gerous enemies to ſociety : other men of — 
a an 
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and worth joined with him to refute their prime | diſorders of the religious, the exadtions, 20 c made an! 

doctrine, „ That the poverty of Chriſt and his || pations of the pope; yet now he began ad ſur, der pa 


apoſtles was 4 ſufficient foundation for their beg- 
ing trade, and poſſeſſing all things in common.” 
Wickliffe wrote with great ſpirit againſt them; and 
his language is extraordinary, conſſdering the times. 
« Freres,” ſays he, in one of his tracts, drawen 
children fro' Chriſt's religion into their private 
order by hypocriſie, leſings, and ſteling, For they 
tellen that their order is more holie than any other : 
that they ſhullen have higher degree in the bliſs of 
heaven, than other men, that been not therein : 
and ſeyn that men of their order ſhullen never 
come to hell, but ſhullen dome other men, with 
Chriſt, at domeſday.” And here, by the way, we 
cannot but obſerve, as a comment upon Wickliffe's 


words, that ſo great was the ignorance and ſuper- 
ſition of mankind in theſe times, and ſo much had 
the begging friars inſinuated themſelves into the 
good opinion of people, that dying men, even 
the richeſt and greateſt, would, in their laſt hours, 
ſend to beg an old cloak or covering of one of 
| theſe friars, that they might be buried in it; 
hoping that Chriſt would take them for friars at the 
general reſurrection, when appearing in theſe old 
' cloaks, and ſo ſend them to heaven, where other- 
wiſe they had little hope of arriving. 

The reputation which Wickliffe gained by op- 
poling theſe mendicants, could — be equalled 
by the malice with which they purſued him. In 
conſequence of the former, he was advanced to be 
maſter of Baliol college in 1361; and four years 
after he was made warden of Canterbury hall, then 
founded by Simon de Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, but now - ſwallowed up in Chriſt church. 
This worthy prelate ſeems to have been very 
deſirous to place men of diſtinguiſhed worth in his 
new ſeminary ; and the letters of inſtitution, where- 
by he appointed Wickliffe to the wardenſhip, do 
equal honour to the patron and his warden. In 
theſe, he ſpeaks of him “ as a perſon in whoſe 
fidelity, circumſpection, and induſtry, his grace 
very much confided; and one on whom he had 
fixed bis eyes for that place, on account of the 
honeſty of his life, his laudable converſation, and 
knowledge of letters.” 

Wickliffe conducted himſelf in his headſhip with 
great approbation, till the death of archbiſhop 
Iſlip, when his ſucceſſor, archbiſhop Langham, 
turned him out, in favour of Henry de Wodehall, 
at the inſtigation of the monks of Canterbury, 
ſworn foes to Wickliffe. It was in vain that the 
univerſity interfered, or that an appeal was made 
to the pope. The pope confirmed the archbiſhop's 
choice: Wodehall and his monks kept poſſeſſion, 
and perpetual filence was impoſed upon Wick liffe 
and his aſſociates. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſo 
arbitrary and unfair a ſentence could diminiſh 
Wickliffe's juſt contempt of the monks and the 
pope. 

An affair of a more public nature now made 
him more conſpicuous. Pope Urban threatened 
to cite king Edward to his court at Avignon, for 
omitting to pay the tribute of ſeven hundred marks, 
which the pope unjuſtly arrogated, in conſequence 
of king John's puſillanimity. Some of the monks 
ventured to defend this claim ; and againſt them 
Wicklifte oppoſed himſelf. This rendered him 
odious to the pope, who could ill brook any op- 
poſition ; but it gained him favour at court: he 
was made king's chaplain ; and the duke of Lan- 
caſter in particular took him into his patronage, 
and procured for him the living of Lutterworth in 
Leiceſterſhire, which he held to his death. Though 

he had from the beginning freely declared his 
ſentiments (as appears particularly from his tract 
« Of the laſt age of the church,” publiſhed in 
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benefices and dignities, which he generally co | * 
ferred upon foreigners ; by which means, Al the 505 8 
revenues of them went out of the land. 2 


. . In 12 tne 
the king iſſued out a commiſſion for takin — * 


of * 
of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in the —. 1 2 
aliens. The number and value of them aſtoniſhed Before 


him and it was reſolved to ſend an embaſſy vp 
this ſubject to the pope. Dr. Wickliſſe ws the 
ſccond perſon mentioned in this commiſſion, Tyr 


the firl 
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concluded, that the pope ſhould ceafe from thi of 
practice. But treaties were vain ; the parliament wliamer 
complained the very next year that the treaty u ould be 
infringed, and a long bill was brought into pu awful to 


liament againſt the papal uſurpations; in whid 
they remonſtrated, that the tax paid to the pope 
amounted to five times as much as that paid tothe 
king; and that God had given his ſheep to tht 


e princ! 
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larſhall, 
pope to be paſtured, not fleeced. Wickie Wickliſfe 
during this embaſſy, was made xfore ſenſble which he 
the pride, avarice, ambition, and tyranny of 188: Paul”: 
pope ; whom therefore he boldly expoſed in hi nd the c 
public lectures and private converſation. He 4 with 
freely reproved the corruptions which prevail Imittan 


ſued be 
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amongſt the prelates and interior clergy, obſerving 
that “the abomination of deſolation had its b 
ginning from a perverſe clergy, as comfort 10 


trom a converted clergy !” Of the prclates, * done ; 
ſays, O Lord, what token of mceknels and tot en carr! 
ſaking of worldly riches is this! A prelute (3% nraged : 
abbot or prior that is dead to the world, the pri hop, p 
and vanity thereof) to ride with fourſcore built Anoth 
with harneſs of ſilver and gold! and to ſpend ui uverlit 
earls and barons, and their poor tenants, be ſickliffe 
thouſand marcs and pounds, to maintain 4 fl arance 
plea of the world, and forbeare men of tl ared ; 
right.“ rced th 
The reader will not wonder, that this freed! ctor.— 
expoſed him to the reſentment of thoſe whoſe i Elvered 
he ſo ſeverely reprehended. The monks complant lerewit 
to the pope; the pope, already enraged at Wick red hir 
liffe, heard them with ſufficient readinels. ND * that 
teen articles were drawn up againſt him, taken! * of 
they pretended, from his lectures and {ern — 
and the pope, Gregory the Xlth, iſſued out ſee pies 
bulls againſt him, all dated May the 22d, 13) ; cle 
The articles which they objected to, a3 b0% Wy * q 
him, were principally as follow: * That b 1 * 
euchariſt, after the conſecration, was not ww bfe +. 
body of Chriſt, but only an emblem or 14 0 * i 


that the church of Rome was no more the , ö 
the univerſal church, than any other church; 


Tuck wi 


that St. Peter had no greater authority ge | rw 
than the reſt of the apoſtles : that the pope "aw 


more juriſdiction, in the exerciſe of the 15 | 
any other prieſt : that if the church milbene z 
was not only lawful, but meritorious, tod 
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ſe of her endowments, he was bound, 


of damnation, to take them away.— 
ſpel was ſufficient to direct a Chriſtian 
conduct of his life. —That neither the pope, 
her prelate, ought to have priſons for the 
offenders, againſt the diſcipline of the 
at that every perſon ought to be left at 
the conduct of his life.“ . 
hough perhaps, in our better days of li- 
we ſhall not be able to diſcern any thin 2 
mina! and heretical, in the greater part o theſe 
of Wickliffe; yet it is eaſy to ſee how 
eulve they muſt have been to the pope and his 
ergy, as they ſtruck at the foundation of their 


Let it alſo be remembered, that theſe 
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n muſt unqueſtionably have delivered them. 
Upon the force of theſe bulls were ſent to the 


univerſity of Oxford, and to two 


biſhops, Simon Sudbury of Canterbury, and William 
zurtney of London, empowering them to examine 
o the matter of complaint, the univerlity deliver- 
ig up Wickliffe, and the king aiding in the trial. 
Before the bulls arrived, Edward III. died; and 
the firſt parliament of Richard I. it was debated, 
whether they might lawfully refuſe to ſend the 


of the kingdom, after the pope re- 
pain of cenſures, &c.” ——'The reſo- 


ation of this doubt was referred by the king and 


o Wickliffe, (as high an honour as 


ould be done him) and he not only declared it 
awful to refuſe, but undertook. to prove it ſo by 
e principles of the law of Chriſt. 

Thus honoured and powerfully ſupported by the 
Juke of Lancaſter, and the lord Henry Percy, earl 
arſhall, who took him into their protection, 
Vickliſfe had no great cauſe to fear the trial, to 
hich he was ſummoned by the two prelates at 
t. Paul's. He came attended by the two nobles ; 


ourſe of people was ſo great, that it 


s with ſome difficulty he and his two patrons got 
imittance into the church. A warm altercation 
ſued between the biſhop of London and the duke 


indecent and unſeemly on the duke's 


de eſpecially: a tumult came on, no buſineſs could 
done; the court broke up, when the two noble- 
en carried off Wickliffe in triumph, and the mob, 
inged at the duke of Lancaſter for inſulting their 
hop, plundered his palace in the Savoy. 

Another bull from the pope, inſtigating the 
uverlity, and the biſhops to greater zeal againſt 
life, occaſioned another ſummons for his ap- 
arance before the delegates at Lambeth. He ap- 
ared; when the Londoners, now on his ſide, 
rced themſelves into the chapel, to encourage the 
Xtor,— Willing to give all proper ſatisfaction, he 


a paper, explaining the concluſions, 
c was charged : but that which pro- 


ed him an exemption from any harſher ſentence, 
an that of an injunction of ſilence, (to which little 
ed was paid) was a meſſage from the king's 
ther, by Sir Lewis Clifford, to forbid them from 
Needing to any definitive againſt - Wickliffe, 
egates were confounded at this meſlage : 


own hiſtorian Walſingham ſays, (who 


Ittle diſpleaſed with them for this timidity) | 
wind of a reed ſhaken, their ſpeech became 


to the public loſs of their own dignity, 


[ - damage of the whole church! They were 
wich ſuch a dread, that you would think them 


esa man that heareth not, and in whoſe mouth 
no reproofs.“ 


it ſeems, the fatigues which Wickliffe 


by attending the delegates, and in the 


s harraſſing affair, threw him into a 
of illneſs, on his return to Oxford, | 


Þ 


His old antagoniſts, the begging friars, ſent a ſo- 
lemn deputation to him, upon this occaſion, ad- 
1 him to revoke the errors he had advanced 
and ſpread; thoſe eſpecially which tended to their 
prejudice: but he raiſing himſelf on his pillow, ſaid, 
with much vivacity,—** I ſhall not die but live, and 
declare the evil deeds of the friars.” The deputies 
upon this retired in confuſion, and Wickliffe reco- 
vered to make good his promiſe. 

The death of 25 great enemy, pope Gregory XI. 
in the year 1378, gave Wickliffe reſt from perſecu- 
tion, and time to open the minds of men, by the 
diſſeminating his opinions. The ſchiſm too, which 
happened by the election of two popes, not only 
threw the church into confuſion, but afforded 
Wickliffe and his party a fair occaſion to ſpeak 
freely of the head of the church. He wrote accord- 
ingly a tract, entitled, “Of the ſchiſm of the Ro- 
man pontiffs;“ and being very anxious for a pub- 
lication of the ſacred ſcriptures, in the vulgar 
tongue, he now alſo printed his book of the truth 
of the ſcripture,” in which he affirms, that the will 
of God 1s evidently revealed in the two Teſtaments, 
and contends earneſtly for a tranſlation of them. 
Accordingly his wiſhes were ſoon after accompliſſied: 
and he lived to fee the © firſt tranſlation of the 
whole bible into the Engliſh language,” publiſhed 
by himſelf, and his learned affociates ; for which 
ſingle work, he deſerves ever to be held dear in the 
memory and eſtimation of every proteſtant. 

Courtney, biſhop of London, who ſucceeded 
Simon Sudbury in the ſee of Canterbury, was always 
a great oppoſer of Wickliffe and his followers: and 
was preparing to proceed againſt them with all ri- 
gour. But as ſoon as the parliament met in the 
year 1382, Wickliffe preſented his appeal to the 
king and both houles.— And it ſhould ſeem, as if 
he met with powerful ſupport and protection ; for 
ſpite of all the enmity and virulence which were 
excrted againſt this heroic confeſſor, we do not find, 
that his enemies were able to prevail againſt him. 
Anne of Luxemburg, whom the king married in the 
year 1382, became a great patroneſs of him and 
his doctrines: ſome of which, though a court ap- 
pointed by Courtney, condemned as heretical and 
erroneous, and who can wonder at this? yet they 
were never able to harm his perſon : power for the 
impriſonment and burning of heretics not yet being 
given to the church, independent of the crown. 

It doth not appear that Wicklifte - had any 
thoughts of ſeparating from the Romiſh church en- 
tirely ; he appears only to have wiſhed for a refor- 
mation of many groſs and grievous abuſes then pre- 
vailing, and for a demolition of the abſolute and 
ſpiritual tyranny then exerciſed by the pope and his 
numerous adherents of monks, friars, &c. For we 
find, that after his retirement from his profeſſorſhip 


at Oxford, to his 7 at Lutterworth, he exer- 


ciſed the duties of his function in the regular way. 
He had a ſtroke of the palſy (a diſeaſe frequently 
occaſioned by great fatigues and anxiety of mind) 
in the year 1384, when the pope cited him to ap- 
pear at Rome. He returned a letter of excuſe to 
his holineſs, and tells him in it, that “ Chriſt 
taught him more obeiſhe (obedience) to God than 
man.” His enemies were ſenſible that this diſtem- 


per would ſoon put a period to his life, and there- 


fore they permitted him to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in tranquillity, after he had been many 
years expoſed to continual danger. He was ſeized 
with another violent fit of the palſy on Innocents- 
day, in the year 1384, as he was hearing maſs in his 
church of Lutterworth, when he fell down, never 


recovered his ſpeech, and ſoon expired in the ſixtieth . 


year of his age. ; * 

He wrote and left behind him many pieces; un- 
couth indeed to our ears, but clegant and well wrote 
for thoſe times, and far ſuperior to the cenſure 
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Tux NEW AN COMPLETE HISTORY or EN GLAN 


1 


which M. Voltaire ſuperficially throws upon them. 
Many of theſe are found in different libraries; and 
their utility is ſufficiently proved by the ſtrict in- 
junction given by the prieſts, that no man ſhould read 
them—and by the excommunication, which the 
pope threatened, againſt thoſe who ſhould even keep 
any of them in their poſſeſſion. He is ſaid to have 
written two hundred volumes, beſides his tranſlation 
of the Bible, a fair copy of which is now in Queen's 
College library, Oxford, and two more in the uni- 
verſity library. It was done no doubt in the moſt 
expreſſive language of thoſe days, though harſh to 
our ears: as for inſtance, the knave? of Jeſus Chriſt, 
for © ſervant,” and Philip baptized the gelding,” 
for eunuch:' ſo much is our language now im- 


proved.” 
The letters teſtimonial given by the univerſity of 


| Lollard, a German reformer. Du 
| aſſert this : but a late hiſtorian of much in 
Moſheim, (in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto 


could not be ſatisfied of the truth of this; 


5; - 
Pin ang oth 


Senuity, 


quarto) declares, that upon the ſtricteſt? P. 559 


b 


Jay, le 
it as his opinion, that as the religion dle die 
were called by the name of 1 prop, by 
were remarkable for all charitable offices 0s, 
larly attending the ſick, and taking care 2 
funerals, when, according to the German e = 
hymns and pſalms were always ſung; and by IJ 
other occaſions, they delighted eſpecially in ror 
tual ſongs and hymns, —hence they Were eile 
way of deriſion, Lollards, or pſalm-ſingers; f 

tells us, that ſuch is the direct ſigniſication * 
word, derived from the German, lullen, lollen. by 
with the uſual termination hard.” Tylles or 110 


ſigniſies to ſing with a low and ſweet vo 
hence ſays he in Engliſh, the phraſe « to ll af „ 
Archbiſhop Chichely, in the year 1416, ſet ub 
kind of inquilition in every pariſh, to diſcover = 
puniſh the Wickliffites; but this prevented not the 
growth of theſe opinions, as the preſent ſtate of th 
church abundantly proves: nay even in thoſe de 
Kneyghton, one of their own hiſtorians, ell wy 
That the number of thoſe who believed in Wick. 
liffe's doctrine, very much increaſed ; and like 
ſuckers growing out of the root of a tree, wer 
' multiplied, and every-where filled the compaſs of 
the kingdom; inſomuch that a man could not meet 
two people on the road, but one of them was 2 dif 
ciple of Wickliffe's. 


Oxford, and ſealed with their common ſeal, do his 
character more honour, than all the invidious repre- 
ſentations of his many foes do him prejudice. In 
theſe it is ſaid, „that his converſation from his 
outh to his death, was ſo praiſe-worthy and honeſt 
in the univerlity, that he never gave any offence, 
or was aſperſed with any mark of infamy or ſiniſter 
ſuſpicion: but that in an{wering, reading, preaching, 
and determining, he behaved himſelf laudably, as a 
valiant champion of the truth, and 1 
vanquiſhed by ſentiments of holy ſcripture, all ſuc 
as by their wilful beggary blaſphemed the religion 
of Chriſt. That this doctor was not convicted of 
heretical pravity, or by our prelates delivered to be 


burnt after his burial. For God forbid, that our 
prelates ſhould have condemned a man of ſo great 
probity for an heretic, who had not his equal 1n all 
the univerſity, in his writings of logic, philofophy, 
divinity, morality, and the ſpeculative ſciences.” 
But though our prelates condemned him not, yet 
the council of Conſtance ſufficiently ſhewed what 
ſpirit they were of, and what they would have done, 
by ordering his bones to be taken up and burnt, ſo 
many years after, and his aſhes to be thrown into 
the river Swift. His followers indeed, ſometimes 
called Wick liſtites, and more frequently Lollards, 
felt all the weight of the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
arm combined to deſtroy them. It has been com- 


monly ſuppoſed, that this name, which undoubtedly 
is of German original, was derived from one Walter 


Steps which the duke of Northumberland took after the death of Edward —Endeavours in vain to get the princeſs 
Mary and Elizabeth into his pewer—Publiſhes the late king's will, and cauſes the lady Jane Gray, to be pr 
claimed Conduct of queen Mary at this critical conjuncture She is acknowledged and proclaimed queen 
thumberlend, his diſſimulation and meanneſe Is brought to trial, condemned and executed—The cathuli relrgul 
reſtored Ihe queen's marriage with Philip Inſurrections Lady Jane Gray, 
executed A violent perſecution of the proteſtants-—The old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics revived=A 


number of martyrs ſupport their puniſhment with invincible fortitude—The chief 
ö Mary's extortions— 4 <var with France —Whe battle of St. Quintin, and the loſs of Calais=Dijc 


fecutions— 


tents in England—Afairs in Scotland Death and character of queen Mary. 


| : ARY I. was conſidered by the 
A. D. 1553. people in general as the * 
ſucceſſor of Edward. The proteſtants, indeed, 
dreaded the effects of her prejudices ; but the uni- 
verſal hatred againſt the Dudleys, who it was fore- 
ſeen, would be the real ſovereigns, was more than 
ſufficient to counterbalance, even with that party, 
their regard to every other conſideration. Mary 
was known to be a bigotted catholic; but Henry 
VIII. having reſtored his daughters to the right of 
ſucceſſion, her title to the crown admitted of no diſ- 
pute. However, the ambition of Northumberland 


the public ſeveral authentic papers, which vil 


tory account of this great and good man, we refer 


ſpared no pains to vindicate his memory from the 


was not to be reſtrained. As he knew it would be | 


Thoſe who are deſirous to obtain a more ſatisfc. 


to his life, written by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, who hay 


aſperſions of popiſh bigots: and who has laid before 


afford every friend to the reformed churches much 
ſatisfaction : while we will conclude our brief ac- 
count of him with the juſt eulogy, which the able 
and learned Mr. Wharton long ſince paſſed upon 
this diſtinguiſhed reformer, © He was a man, than 
whom the Chriſtian church in theſe laſt days, has 
not produced a greater: and who ſeems to he 
been placed as much above praiſe, as he is above 
envy.” 
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impoſſible to execute Edward's will, without g. 
ting the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth inte 

power, he ſent them orders in the wings nas 
whoſe death he had concealed for ſome dis 7 
come to court, under pretence, that the king 
ſtate of health made him defire the conſoh eg 
their company and advice. In conſequence d 
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invitation, the lady Mary had already — 
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Hoddeſdon, within half a day's journey to g 

pital, when ſhe received a private meſlage 2 

earl of Arundel, informing her of her 

death, and Northumberland's deſigns; upon 

ſhe inſtantly returned back, and, by dul 
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ed firſt at 


ingham, in the county of Suffolk; whence 
wee circular letters to the nobility and gentry, 
* them of her right, requiring them to 
her 10 defence of her perſon, and commanding 

to proclaim ber without delay. Northum- 
nd finding it in vain to diſſemble any longer, 
ed to Sion-houſe, attended by the duke of 
Ulk, the earl of Pembroke, and others of the 
ty, to intimate to lady jane Gray her acceſſion 
de throne, by virtue of an act of ſettlement. 
c|ady was no ſooner made acquainted with the 
en of their viſit, than ſhe burſt into a flood of 
s and, overwhelmed with grief, appeared quite 
nſolable. Inſenſible of the flattering allure- 
«of ambition. ſhocked at the very idea of pol- 
de 2 crown, the refuſed to accept of it: ex- 
ine her dread of the conſequences attending ſo 
gerous an enterprize; the preferable right of the 
princeſſes; and begging to be permitted to re- 
nin a private ſtation, At laſt, overcome by the 
1afions of her father, and above all of her 
and, ſhe was prevailed on to relinquiſh her own 
ment, and ſubmit to their will. The next day 
128 conveyed to the Tower, accorling to a 
tom which then prevailed, and had been long 
1l for the Engliſh monarchs to paſs a few days 
r their acceſſion in that fortreſs. The council 
ediately gave orders to proclaim lady Jane 
pughout the kingdom; but theſe orders were 
red only in London and its environs, on the 
th of July, and the people were ſo aſtoniſhed at 
excluſion of Henry's two daughters, and fo 
i to Northumberland, the deſtructive foe of 
ir favourite Somerſet, that they expreſſed neither 
nor exultation at this event. This odium was 
reaſed by the behaviour of the duke, who or- 
edone Pot, a vintner's apprentice, who had ut- 
ed ſome ſarcaſtic expreſſions relative to the ſuc- 
fon, to be deprived of his cars, and expoſed on 
pillory for his inſolence. "The proteſtant di— 
es, who were employed to convince the people 
Jane's title, found their eloquence fruitleſs ; and 
n Ridley, biſhop of London, who preached a 
ion on that ſubject, produced no effect on his 
tence, Meanwhile, Mary exertcd herſelf with 
eat activity, to oppoſe the deſigus of Northum- 
land, She was joined by numbers of the no- 
ty and gentry, particularly, by the earls of Bath 
d Suſſex, Sir Thomas Mordaunt, Sir John 
harton, Sir William Drury, Sir Henry Beding- 
ld, and the lord Thomas Howard, ſon to the 
ke of Norfolk. Sir Edward Haſtings, brother 
the earl of Huntingdon, having been ordered to 
troops for the ſervice of lady Jane, deſerted to 
ay, at the head of four thouſand men. Even the 
which had been ſent by Northumberland to 
ſe on the coaſt of Suffolk, in order to prevent 
ter the eſcape of Mary, or the landing of foreign 
ces to her aſſiſtance, ſubmitted to that princeſs. 
ele friends being informed, that the duke of 
thumberland was in full march againſt them, 
cd the princeſs to retire into another country. 
Ut this advice was needleſs; for the duke inſtead 


C in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and 
x : in the moſt preſſing terms to the council 
tran, © Pforcement, Accordingly they offered 
by Seous terms to every volunteer, who 
l enliſt in the ſervice; but as the duke 
. 2 deteſted, very few would engage; 
3 de people flocked to the banners of Mary, 
that Untained themſelves at their own expence; 
— yy a ſhort time, her army amounted to forty 
erthumber).- The departure of the duke of 
nity of - and afforded the counſellors an oppor- 
caving the Tawer, where they had bcen 


urching againit the enemy, loitered away ſeveral 


Kenning-hall in Norfolk, then at 


— 
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Me meaſure priſoners. They allembled at l 


| 


Baynard's caſtle; a houſe belongin to the earl of 
Pembroke, and invited thither all the noblemen 
whom they conceived to be well affected to Mary. 
A conſiderable number attended; and the con- 
ference was opened by the earl of Arundel, who in- 
veighed againſt the cruelty and injuſtice of Nor- 
thumberland, in the ſtrongeſt terms; and concluded 
with moving, that they ſhould return immediately 
to their duty and allegiance, by proclaiming Mary 
queen, as the only method they could now take to 
prelerve the tranquillity of the ſtate, and recover 
their honour. 

This motion was ſeconded by the earl of Pem- 
broke, who laying his hand on his ſword, ſwore he 
was ready to anſwer any man who ſhould oppoſe ſo 
lalutary a meaſure. But the majority expreſſed 
their approbation of the propoſal. The lord mayor 
and aldermen were ordered to attend: then mount- 
ing their horſes, they rode to the croſs in Cheapſide, 
where, on the nineteenth of July, Mary was pro- 
claimed queen of England. The ſame ceremony 
was performed in all the principal ſtreets of Lon- 
don: Te Deum was ſung in the cathedral of St. 
Paul's ; and this unexpected event celebrated with 
great rcjoicings by the populace, Even the duke 
of Sullolk, lady Jane's father, who commanded in 
the Tower, hnding it would be in vain to reſiſt, 
ſurrendered that fortreſs; and lady Jane herſelf, after 
wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during ten 
days, returned to a private life, with much more 
ſatisfaction than ſhe felt when royalty was tendered 
to her. Northumberland, deferted by his troops; 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs made a merit of neceſſity; 
and finding it impoſſible to eſcape out of the king- 
dom, he was the firſt, when queen Mary was pro- 
claimed at Cambridge, to throw up his cap, as a 
token of his loyalty and ſubmiſſion. But this 
diſlimulation was of no ſervice to him. Mary knew 
the duke to be an inveterate enemy to her family, 
and that his expreſſions of loyalty were only the 
effects of fear, She therefore ſent the earl of 
Arundel to arreſt that ambitious nobleman. The 
haughty Northumberland now loſt both his hopes 
and his courage, Arundel had no ſooner in- 
tormed him of the purport of his viſit, than he fell 
at his feet, and in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
begged for his life. This abject behaviour, ſo pe- 
culiar to fallen inſolence, excited the contempt, ra- 
ther than the pity of Arundel. He told the duke, 
the qucen's orders muſt be obeyed, and Northum- 
berland, together with two of his ſons, and his 
principal accomplices, were ſent to London, and 
committed to the Tower. The duke of Suffolk, 
lady Jane Gray, lord Guildford Dudley, the marquis 
of Northampton, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John 
Gates, were alſo taken into cuſtody, and ſhared the 
ſame fate. But the queen being deſirous of ac- 
quiring popularity in the beginning of her reign; 
by an appearance of clemency, pardoned moſt of 
them, and even reſtored Suffolk to liberty. All 
oppolition being thus deſtroyed, Mary, attended by 
vaſt numbers of people, and a long train of cour- 
tiers, ſet out from Framlingham for London, where 
ſhe was met by the princeſs Elizabeth, with a body 
of two thouſand men. The queen made a very 
pompous entry into London, and proceeding im- 
mediately to the Tower, where the duke of Nor- 
folk, who had been detained priſoner ever ſince the 
death of her father; Courtney, ſon to the marquis of 
Exeter, who, without having been charged with any 
crime, had been ſubject to the ſame puniſhment; 
ever lince his father's attainder ; the three prelates, 
Gardiner, Tunſtal, and Bonner, who had been con- 

fined for their adherence to the catholic religion, 
appeared before her, and implored her protections 
She embraced them all in the moſt affectionate mane 
ner, ſaying to the conſtable of the Tower, © theſe 
are my priſoners,” and ordered them inſtantly 


to 
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to be ſet at liberty. The prelates were reſtored to 
their ſees; Courtney was created Earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and Gardiner made lord high chancellor of 


all preachers throughout England, ex 
had obtained a particular hcence 1 ns ſuch 


Romiſh religion only were favoured with - "the 


England. ; lege. Bradford, one of the two protef ant 8 mr 
The heinouſneſs of Northumberland's offence, in I who had reſcued Bourne in the late 3 "ery 
the queen's judgment, could not admit of any I committed to priſon, and his co uſt, vn 


was confined to hi Trp On, Nog 
ned to his own houſe. Judge 11416, d 


alone, of all his brethren, had refuſed ta j,. 
inſtrument which transferred the crown to lady ' 
was ſent to priſon, where he was treated with W 
ſeverity that he was ſeized with a frenzy, and "ich 
end to his own life. Sir Edward Mont: "My 
was alſo a proteſtant, was deprived of ps 
and fined a thouſand pounds, for having aſi 1 
drawing up the ſettlement of the crown ; an 


n in fay 
lady Jane. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, © 


Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, were impyi 

preſuming to preach without a een fk 
diner; Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, was toes 
fined to his own houſe, for the ſame crime, hal 
Martyr, profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, ſulered g 
many indignities and inſults, that he was oh. ed l 


lenity. When brought to his trial in Weſtminſter- 
hall, he deſired permiſſion to aſk the peers two 
queſtions; Whether a man could be guilty of 
_ treaſon for obeying orders of the council, under the 
great ſeal? And whether thoſe who were at leaſt 
equally guilty, could fit as his judges ?—The duke 
of Norfolk, who fat as high ſteward, anſwered, that 
the great ſeal of an uſurper was no authority; and 
the perſons alluded to, not lying under any fentence 
of attainder, were ſtill innocent in the eye of the 
law, and capable of ſitting on any trial. From this 
laſt anſwer, ſo contrary to common ſenſe, the duke 
foreſaw, that any objection he could make would be 
over-ruled: he therefore pleaded guilty to the in- 
dictment, and reſted upon her majeſty's mercy. At 
his execution, the duke confeſſed, that he had 
always been a Roman catholic in his heart, and ex- 


nce out 
this {ho 
o the cal; 


preſſed great compunction of mind for having 
plundered the effects of the church, eſpecially as he 
was rendered incapable of making reſtitution. Sir 


leave his chair, and retire for protection to the uch 
biſhop's palace at Lambeth. Some zealous cyt, 
lics moved, that he might be committed to pi. 
but Gardiner effectually oppoſed their at 


priſon : 


ubject in 
peal the 
hionels 0 


Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates ſuffered with and generouſly ſupplied him with money Fa hire, Was 
him; but the marquis of Northampton, and the ] journey, is family 
earl of Warwick, who were alſo condemned, ob- Though Cranmer had employed with ſucceß i everting 
tained a reprieve, and were afterwards pardoned, good oflices, in abating the prejudices which Hen lil, and 
But this thew of clemency in the queen, and her VIII. had entertained againſt his daughter Mary, ye je ſtatut 
other popular acts, did not prevent the proteſtants || the activity with which he had ſupported hermothers med. 
from being agitated on account of the reformation, divorce, and carried on the reformation, had rendered gain dec 
to which the bulk of the nation were inclined; for I him the object of her hatred; and though Gardiner þrther oe 
notwithſtanding her promiſe to continue the form of had been no leſs forward in promoting and defend dignity 
religion eſtabliſhed by Edward, they plainly per- the divorce, he had ſufficiently atoned for it by hi boliſhing 
ccived, ſhe intended its abolition, She granted in- ſufferings in defence of the Romiſh religion, The g religi 
deed a kind of general amneſty, and remitted the primate had, therefore, little reaſon to expect Ind kcept th 
ſubſidly voted to the late king: but theſe were fal- |] during the preſent reign ; and his honeſt zeal ſo nother 1 
lacious appearances, ſoon followed by all the rigours involved him in perſecution. A report prevailing, due of e 
of tyranny. After having ſecured the perſons of || that Cranmer had promiſed to ofliciate in the „ and 
thoſe from whom ſhe expected the greateſt oppo- Latin ſervice, in order to pay his court to the queen, be parl 
ſition, her next ſtep was to conſult with her friends he publiſhed a tract, with a deſign to wipe of thi , m: 
the beſt method of extirpating the proteſtant reli- aſperſion; in which, among other things, he ſad, ter u 
gion; and ſuch was her haſty zeal to effect this, That as the devil was a liar from the begincing, gg the el 
that had it not been for the counſels of Charles V. he had ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute Chat tander 
and biſhop Gardiner, ſhe had ſent for cardinal Pole, and his true religion; and now endeavoured tore Mary, 
as legate, to reconcile England to the biſhop of ] ſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of lis om mated 1 
Rome. But they both diſapproving a ſtep of ſuch invention, by falſely making uſe of Cranmet's nne her, 
dangerous tendency, the queen was, with great re- and authority; and that the maſs is neither founded isis 
luctance, prevailed upon to ſuſpend her reſolution on the ſcriptures, nor on the practice of the print 3 
for the preſent, and to content herſelf in publiſhing tive church; but diſcovers a plain contradiction d Fopped 
liberty of conſcience in affairs of religion. How- antiquity and the inſpired writings, and is rept iecun, 
ever, the proteſtants were alarmed; and their fears with many horrid blaſphemies. On the publcr e lady 
were ſoon confirmed by the confidence of the ca- tion of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer wis dd dnvertat 
tholics, who made no ſcruple of inveighing, in the into priſon; and being tried for concurring with Id grar 
moſt bitter terms, againſt the profeflors of the re- lady Jane, and oppoſing the queen's acceiion, Ws een 
formed religion. Bourne, one of the chaplains of I] ſentenced to ſuffer death for high treaſon; but fir * ou 
biſhop Bonner, in a ſermon, preached before that vidence had reſerved him for a more jevere uu. 10 th 
prelate at St. Paul's, uſed the moſt indecent invec- Mary ſhould have remembered that Craume led to 
tives againſt Edward's adminiſtration, particularly done her many good offices with her father; it u En 
with regard to the reformation; by which a tumult owing to his interpolition, that the ſevere prejucics 4 Ay 
was excited among the audience. Some reproached that monarch had entertained againſt her ue * 
him in the harſheſt terms; others pelted him with tigated; but being the perſon who pronoun. Ic | * 
ſtoncs; one threw a dagger, which narrowly miſſed mother's divorce, and the author of the ea 5 
him; and he would probably have been torn in ment of the reformation in England, he became do ON 
pieces, had not Bradford and Rogers, two eminent object of her inveterate hatred. The imprifoum® teat 
proteſtant miniſters, interpoſed, and conveyed him, of the primate was followed by that ot biſbop l at | 
by a private door, out of the church. Such a glar- timer; nor was there hardly a biſhop, 0 ere” EN 
ing proof of the peoples diſlike to popery, inſtead preacher, who had ſignalized himſelf in eftablib bs 2 * 
of being a caution to adminiſtration, had a contrary the tenets of the reformation, and did either fc % Nen: | 
eflect, and induced them to have recourſe to violent || or fly beyond ſeas, that eſcaped either dep | elool 
meaſures, or impriſonment. John a Laſco, a Pruſſian 300 r hav 
This reign had not yet been ſtained with any ſan- || man and miniſter of the German proteltantc t to! 
guinary act; but it was now thought neceſſary to || in Auſtin Friars, with all other reformed no” aſed 1 
open the ſluices of eccleſiaſtical ſeverity, which ſoon who were foreigners, were baniſhed the Fug ite hi 
deluged the land with blood. Under pretence of || Many Engliſh proteſtants alſo followed tb which 
diſcouraging 3 Mary began with ſilencing | every thing bore a melancholy aſpect. a brace 
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fuck Jiament being ſummoned to meet on the 
Ole of the October, the court gave ſuch candidates 
this pr. dee, who were willing to favour their 


Miſter 

nult, Vy 
} 

, lagen, 


de E. ad it ſoon appeared, that the majority 


— ommons were devoted to their ſervice; 
ie the peers, being from intereſt or expectation 


"> Vi he court, little oppoſition was ex- 
to the CO PP 

| "gn th gc them. On the firſt of October, 

villa 5 was crowned by the biſhop of Wincheſter; 

ich ſuch 


\ at the fame time publiſhed an amneſty, from 


nd put u ge benefit of which, however, all thoſe wo had 


Fe, he before the month of September, and 
7 Ole - — were nominally $65, er On the 
dy ot of the ſeſſion, the parliament ſhewed a 
b 0 Pitempt of the laws, by celebrating, in the Latin 
0 * om 4 maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, though it had 
rms ir = aboliſhed by act of parliament z when Taylor, 
* ſhop of Lincoln, and Dr. Harley, biſhop of 
Ns 


errtord, refuſing to kneel, were thruſt by vio— 
ice out of the houſe. The only ſtatutes enacted 
this ort ſeſſion were, an act to limit all treaſons 


ne. Peter 
ſuflered ij 


ry. o the caſes ſpecified in a former act on the ſame 
ous * bject in the reign of Edward III. and another to 
to priſm: peal the act of attainder paſſed againſt the mar- 
Aten honeſs of Exeter, whoſe ſon, the carl of Devon- 
ey fo * ire, was NOW re-eſtabliſhed in all the honours of 
TY ; family, In the enſuing ſeſſion an act paſſed for 
ſuccek hi werfing the ſentence of divorce between Henry 
uch Her lil, and Catharine of Arragon, for repealing all 
Mary K. e ſtatutes by which that ſentence had been con- 
er motherh med. By this act the princeſs Elizabeth was 


rain declared illegitimate; and Mary, having no 


- — irther occaſion for her aſſiſtance, treated her with 
Ide dignity and cruelty, An act alſo paſſed for 
r it, by i boliſhing all laws which Edward had made touch- 
ion. The g religion; and prohibiting all forms of worſhip, 
pect ſavour kcept thoſe uſed at the cloſe of Henry's reign. 


nother ſtatute annexed rigorous penalties to the 


it zeal { | a l 
* bule of eccleſiaſtics, the prophanation of the eucha- 


, tl { ; 
hl t, and pulling down the cruciſixes or images. 
\ thequee he parliament then renewed an act of the late 
ipe of this on, making it felony for twelve perſons, or any 
os, he fad, eter number, to afſemble with a view of chang- 
[nes g the eſtabliſhed religion; and repealed the act of 

Zinminz, | . 
cute Cir tainder againſt the duke of Norfolk. : 
ured tot Mary, after her acceſſion, is ſaid to have deli- 


mated upon three marriages that were propoſed 


r Of his ort ) 
ber, Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, having an 


mer's name 
icr founded Waging perſon, accompanied with a picaling ad- 
f the prim. fes, gained the queen's affections, and hints were 


Topped of her not being averſe to him; but, 


adliction {0 

1 is gt ging theſe overtures, he attached himſelf to 
he public e lady Elizabeth, whoſe youth and agrecable 
\er was al dnverlation, he preferred to all her ſiſter's power 
urring with d grandeur. This occaſioned a great coldneſs 


tween Mary and Devonſhire, and made her 
ak out into a declared animoſity againſt Eliza- 
th, that knew no bounds. Another party pro- 


efi10n, Ws 
1; but Pro 


ſevere tu. 

=D had led to the queen was cardinal Pole; for he had 
her; it 8 ver taken prieſt's orders, and there appeared 
e prejucics ayreaſons to induce her to make choice of him: 
er were Wh it the cardinal being in the decline of hte, and 
ouncelb* RAW ""tomed to retirement, was repreſented as un- 
he cſtablit Uiked for the buſtle of a court, and the hurry 
became dl bulineſs, The queen then caſt her eye towards 
apriſonme® demperor's family, from which her mother was 
F bilbop l. cended. Charles V. had no ſooner heard of the 
, or eel ah of Edward, than he reſolved to acquire the 
 eftablifun n of England for his family. His ſon Philip 
ither cu. A vidower, and eleven years younger than the 
- dept wy Jet he imagined this objection would be 
uſſian 20 I booked, and there was no reaſon to deſpair of 
tant cw | V8 a numerous iſſue. Charles immediately 
od prend = inform Mary of his intentions. She being 
de kingo® meg vith fo powerful an alliance, and glad to 
d thell ie herſelf more cloſely to her mother's family, 


: ays ſtrongly attached, willingly 
I the propoſal. Norfolk, Arundel, and 
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Paget adviſed her to conſent; and Gardiner, who 
was both prime · miniſter and chancellor, conſented 
to the propoſal. He at the ſame time repreſented 
both to her and the emperor, the neceſſity of 
putting a ſtop to the perſecution of the proteſtants, 
till the nuptials were compleated, which being once 
over, would give authority to thequeen's meaſures, 
and afterwards enable her to proceed in the work ; 
and obſerved, that it was neceſſary to reconcile the 
Engliſh to the marriage, by rendering the con- 
ditions ſuch as would ſeemingly enſure their inde- 
pendence, and the enjoyment of their antient pri- 
vileges. But Mary's intention of eſpouſing Philip 
becoming generally known, the commons were 
alarmed at hearing that ſhe was reſolved to contract 
a toreign alliance, and therefore ſent a committee 
to remonſtrate againſt it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
Upon which ſhe diſſolved the parliament. After 
the diſſolution of this body, and that of the con- 
vocation, the queen, puſhed forward by her zeal, 
forgot the moderate meaſures propoſed as the line 
of her conduct, She cauſed the new ſtatutes to be 
carried into execution with the utmoſt rigour. 
The mals was univerſally reſtored. Celibacy was 
exacted of the prieſthood; and numbers of the 
clergy were deprived of their benefices, for having 
availed themſclves of the indulgencics of their 
late beloved monarch. A viſitation was appointed 
in order to reſtore more perfectly the antient rites; 
and the vilitors were enjoined to forbid the oath of 
ſupremacy from being taken by the clergy on their 
promotion to any benefice, notwithſtanding the 
laws of Henry VIIL. were ſtill in force. 

Charles, in the beginning of this 1. D 
year, ſent over the count of Egmont, 1554. 
at the head of a ſplendid embally, to adjuſt the 
marriage articles; and Gardiner was appointed to 
act in behalf of the queen. The treaty was at 
length concluded on the following terms : that 
though Philip ſhould enjoy the title of king, the 
adminiſtraaion ſhould be lodged in the hands of 
the queen; that no foreigner ſhould be capable 
of holding any dignified poſt in the kingdom; that 
no change ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, 
cuſtoms, and privileges; that Philip hould not 
carry the queen abroad without her conſent ; or 
any of her children, without the conſent of the 
nobility ; that her jointure ſhould amount to ſixty 
thouſand pounds a year; that the male iſſue of 
this marriage ſhould enjoy England, together with 
Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that if 


Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, 


ſhould die, and his line become extinct, the queen's 
iſſue, whether male or female, ſhould ſucceed to 
Spain, Milan, Sicily, and all the other dominions 
of Philip. This marriage was univerſally diſliked 
by the Engliſh. They diſtruſted, with reaſon, the 
artful emperor, and {till more his ſon, who was 
equally inclined to ſuperſtition and bigotry. Com- 
plaints being diffuſed through the nation, the 
people ſeemed determined to maintain their inde- 
pendence, or periſh in ttempt. Sir Thomas 
Wyat, a gentleman conſiderable on account of his 
ample fortune, and more ſo by the opinion the 
people entertained of his virtues, engaged to arm 
the Kentiſh men; Sir Peter Carew undertook to 
aſſemble the inhabitants of Devonſhire ; and they 
perſuaded the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
reſtoring lady Jane to the throne, to attempt to 
raiſe the midland counties. Carew, . prompted 
either by his impetuoſity or apprehenſions, role in 
arms before the time appointed; but his troops 
were ſoon diſperſed by the earl of Bedford, and he 
himſelf was forced to take refuge in France, 
Suffolk, informed of the fate of this confederate, 
and dreading an arreſt, quitted the town, attended 
by his brothers the lords Thomas and Leonard 


Gray, and attempted to raiſe the people in the 
4 N | counties 
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counties of Warwick and Leiceſter, where his 
chief intereſt lay; but he was ſo hotly purſued by 
the earl of Huntingdon at the head of three hun- 
dred horſe, that he was obliged to diſmiſs his fol- 
lowers; and being diſcovered in his retreat, was 
ſeized and conducted to London. Wyat was at 
firſt ſucceſsful, and ſeemed to threaten more fatal 
conſequences. Having publiſhed a declaration at 
Maidſtone in Kent, againſt the queen's unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, and the danger of 1 enſlaved by a 
Spaniard, the people flocked to his ſtandard in 
great numbers. The duke of Norfolk, with Sir 
Henry Jernegan, were detached againſt them, at 
the head of the queen's guards, with five hundred 
of the city trained bands, commanded by one 
Bret ; and they overtook the Rebels at Rocheſter, 
where they had fixed their head-quarters, Upon 
Norfolk's approach, Sir George Harper pretended 
to deſcrt from the inſurgents; but having. pre- 
viouſly ſecured the intereſt of Bret, theſe two 
perſons repreſented the deſigns of the court in ſuch 
odious colours, that the whole body of Londoners 
went over to the rebels, and Norfolk was obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, leaving behind him 
his baggage, and eight pieces of braſs cannon. 
Wyat, encouraged by this reinforcement, and re- 
tying on the favour of the people, eſpecially of the 
Londoners, who were moſtly proteſtants, reſolved 
to proceed on his enterprize ; and accordingly led 
his troops to Southwark, where he demanded of 
the queen that ſhe ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of 
the Tower, deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, 
and in order to inſure the liberty of the nation, 
immediately eſpouſe an Engliſhman. Finding that 
the bridge was barricadoed againſt him, and that 
the city was overawed by the regular troops, he 
marched up to Kingſton, where he croſſed the river 
with four thouſand men, hoping to animate his 
friends, who had promiſed to declare in his favour. 
But he had imprudently ſpent ſo much time in 
Southwark to no purpoſe, that his popularity 
began to wane; and though he entered Weſtmin- 
ſter without oppolition, his followers finding that 
no perſon of note eſpouſed his cauſe, gradually 
diſperſed, and Wyat was at length taken priſoner 
near Temple-bar by Sir Maurice Berkley. About 
ſeventy perſons ſuffered for this inſurrection ; and 
four hundred falling on their knees, obtained 
pardon, and were diſmiſſed. Wyat was condemned 
and executed. As it had been reported, that at 
his trial he had impeached the lady Elizabeth, and 
the carl of Devonſhire, he ſolemnly declared to 
the ſpectators preſent at his execution, that they 
had no concern whatever in his rebellion, Mary, 
deſirous of effecting the ruin of her ſiſter, reſolved 
to embrace the opportunity of this inſurrection to 
accompliſh her wicked deſign; and hoping to find 
againſt that princeſs ſome appearance of guilt, ſhe 
ordered her to be conducted to London under a 
ſtrong guard, there to be impriſoned and flrictly 
examined by the council; but this ſcheme not 
anſwering according to her cruel intention, a mar- 
riage was projected between Elizabeth and the duke 
of Savoy ; and when this propoſal was rejected by 
the princeſs, ſhe was again confined at Woodſtock. 
The earl of Devonſhire, equally innocent, was 
committed priſoner to Ne 14d caſtle, 

Lady Jane Gray, and her huſband lord Guilford 
Dudley, had languiſhed in priſon ever ſince the 
queen's acceſſion ; and it was now determined to 
finiſh the diſmal tragedy. A meſſage was ſent to 
the lady Jane, deſiring her to prepare for imme- 
diate death; which doom ſhe had long expected, 
and therefore heard it pronounced without much 
perturbation. The bigotted queen, under pretence 
of compaſſion for her ſoul, ſent her two divines, 
who harraſſed her with diſputations, inſtead of ad- 
miniſtering apy real comfort: yet that amiable 
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lady, even under theſe fad and moumful e 
ſtances, had preſence of mind, not only * u 
her religion, but alſo to write a letter to ay 
Catharine in the Greek language; in whi. 1 lite 
ing her at the ſame time a copy of the — 
1 


ment in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her to mi ere all 
an unſhaken perſeverance in the profeſſion Per | 
avowed. It had been propoſed to exc; * thouſ? 
Jane and lord Guilford together, on he * This ille 
ſcaffold; but the council, to prevent any on fterwal 
ance that ſuch an affecting ſcene might * norton, 
poſed to excite among the people, gwe O ty med 
that lord Guilford ſhould be beheaded wit,” "Wipe" be 
verge of the Tower. She viewed her huſh;r y ith all 
he went to execution, and even ſaw his bel her tha! 
trunk brought back in a cart, to be interred; , f her ! 
chapel. In about two hours after his death N urge th 
herſelf ſuffered within the fortreſs, The — rchbill 
of the Tower requeſting ſhe would favour 15 heſter, 
with ſome memorial, ſhe gave him her table bu ot livec 
wherein ſhe had written three ſhort ſentence; ad nd Herd 
Greck, Latin, and Engliſh languages, qe, hat the) 
her innocence. When brought to the ſcaſſold. ff rds of 
turned to the ſpectators, molt of whom were 4; enefices 
ſolved in tears, and obſerved, that innocence a e mals 
no excuſe for facts or circumſtances that tended. th the 
the prejudice of the ſtate. Having ſpent ſometing ag. 

in devotion, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed h Jt * 
her women, and with the utmoſt tranquillity {y cre" 
mitted to the fatal ſtroke. Thus, by the ambitiq fected | 
of her family, was this lovely flower cropt e 
its beauties were expanded in full luſtre; forat d hp wa 
time of her death ſhe had not attained the feven nnce at 
teenth year of her age. She was a lady of an amnized 
gant perſon, an engaging temper, and of 2 met ad the q 
accompliſhed mind. Being of the ſame age wit 2 Ap 
the late king, ſhe had been educated uit H Gif 
and was well acquainted with the Roman 1 Iiguſting 
Greck languages, beſides the modern tongue 1 
She had ſpent moſt of her time in a findious y opularit! 
plication to learning, ſhewing great indiſteren zabeth, 
to the uſual amuſements of her ſex and ſtation — By 
Roger Aſcham, lady Elizabeth's tutor, one Me ot 
paying her a viſit, found her reading Plato, vi Iitincrion 
the reit of the family were engaged in a par wat if El 
hunting in the park; and on his expreſſing a hipolitior 
miration at the ſingularity of her choice, ſh: d cotland, 
ſerved, that Plato afforded her more real plealur le next 
than others could reap from all their gaicty a at Eng] 
ſports. While her mind was poſſeſſed of tlus tord yarn 
neſs for literature, her heart was filled with tende lected 4 
neſs for her huſband, who deſerved her affects Puder 
On the morning of her execution, he deliredP Faul, li 
miſſion to ſee her, but ſhe refuſed her con x thole e 
ſie feared the tenderneſs of a parting inte pra 

would overcome the fortitude of both, and rent * n a 
them incapable of finiſhing the period of lie % * t 
that conſtancy which was neceſſary in their me — ed t 
choly circumſtances. * Our ſeparation, fav» * 7 
will only be for a moment; we {hall {oon 19 hk ny 
each other in the regions above, where our affect 3 
will be for ever united, and where the fo * l 0 
adverſity, and even death itſelf, can never aſſt C 1 Y le 
more.” Being informed that he met death * 1 di 
great compoſure, ſhe expreſſed an eagerne's''" Xa 0 th 
low him, and with her departed that beauty. ated oh 
ſenſe and virtue, with which ſhe honour” England 


country, and which can never be forgot IV 
faithful hiſtorian. Her fate drew a {10007 © 
from the eyes of all ſpectators, and cen a7 
who were moſt, zealouſly attached to due f 
Soon after the death of this innocent VI 
duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, 3% 
cuted. He would have been more pitied b 
his daughter's untimely fate been cauſed 7 
temerity. Lord Thomas Gray loſt his life; 
ſame crime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton Who 
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Circury 05 We jury gave a verdict in his favour. Mary 
0 defen 4 enraged at this diſappointment, that ſhe 
ler file * 1 him to be ſent back to. the Tower, and for 
h, feng PF” ne kept in cloſe conſinement. The jury 
Wk 4 ſo ſummoned before the council, who tent 
Naintz 40 "i to priſon, and afterwards fined them, ſome 
ſhe by Jem Sad pounds, and others two thouſand each. 
ate lady 1 le a violence proved fatal to thoſe who were 
ne fan * — tried; among others, to Sir John Throg- 
ditturd we brother to Sir Nicholas, who was con- 
be fy =z on no better evidence than that which had 
orden a8 before rejected. Mary now filled the priſons 
thin th — al thoſe, whom the favour of the people, ra- 
[band C than any appearance of guilt, made the objects 
headle © her ſuſpicion. She ordered the chancellor to 
«lin th ure the church of eccleſtaſtics; upon which, the 
ab, bop of York, with the biſhops of St. David's, 
eutenan 7 and Briſtol, were depoſed, becauſe they had 
=Y t lived in celibacy ; thoſe of Lincoln, Gloucciter 
le· bock ud Hereford, met with the ſame fate, on pretence 
anch ut they had inculcated erroneous doctrines. LW o 
cclei ;ds of the inferior clergy were deprived of their 
old, f Lnefices, on account of their being married; and 
ere dl - maſs was re-eſtabliſhed in all churches, together 
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ih the liturgy uſed in the latter part of leury's 
eign. F b 
The queen, conſumed by impatience, expected 
er intended conſort with a degree of anxicty that 
med her health. At length, on the nineteenth 
f ſuly, ſhe received the grateful news, that prince 
lip was landed at Southampton. Mary met the 
ince at Wincheſter, where the nuptials were ſo— 
mnized with great ſplendor, by biſhop Gardiner, 
ad the queen with her new ſpouſe made a pompous 
ry into London. Philip was a prince of pro- 
hund diſſimulation, and maintained a relerve very 
liſzuſting to the Engliſh; but he brought with him 
n immenſe ſum of money; and, in order to acquire 
opularity, interceded in behalf of the princeſs 
izabeth, whom Gardiner had devoted to deltruc- 
jon, By his mediation, that princeſs, the arch- 
hop of York, and ſeveral other perſons of 
Jitintion, were ſet at liberty. Philip well knew 
hat if Elizabeth fell a ſacrifice to the malevolent 


2 part 3 . 
Mr lipolition of her ſiſter, Mary Stuart, queen of 
NY | cotland, and wife to the dauphin of France, was 
dle he next in order of ſucceſſion, and conſequently, 


lat England would be united to that crown; - to 
revent an incident of ſuch importance, Philip 
lected a gencrolity little conſiſtent with his real 
laracter. The only way to Philip's heart was to 
ratify his ambition. Mary, however, loved him 
- taofe qualities that acquired him the hatred of 
dthers, 

About this time, cardinal Pole arrived in Eng- 
and, as the pope's legate, the parliament having 
epealed the act, by which that prelate had been 
ondemned in the reign of Henry VIII. On his 
rival in London, he was introduced to the king 
nd queen; after which, he exhorted the parlia- 
ent to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom to 
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Forms 
110 he holy lee, from which they had been ſo long un- 
th vt apply divided. The parliament approved the 


opolal; of which the legate being informed, he 
at to the houſe of peers, and. after having expa- 
ated on the pope's tender affection to the people 
ingland, preſcribed by way of penance, that they 
ud aboliſh all the laws enacted againſt the pa- 


0: 

of dal authority. He then, in the name of his hoh- 
n M cls, abſolved them from all the cenſures that had 
um, 0 en paiſed againſt them, and admitted them into 
00 0 de bolom of the church. The parliament 1n con- 
h290 "mp of this indulgence, enacted a ſtatute, re- 
N wy hing the papal dignity and juriſdiction in 
e 3 but under thisreſtriction, that all aliena- 
54s 20 church lands ſhould be authorized; and 
e off e poſſeſſors of them ſhould not be ſubject to 


5 


ſt him, and he making an admirable de- 


any cenſure, or proſecution on that account. They 
alſo paſſed a law, importing, that whoſoever ſhould 
attack any poſſeſſor of church lands, on pretence 
of eccleſiaſtical right, ſhould be ſubject to the 
penalties in the ſtatute of premunire. The laws 
againſt heretics were now revived; but cardinal 
Pole, who was a man of moderation, adviſed in 
council, that perſecution ſhould be avoided, and 
the morals of the clergy reformed ; nevertheleſs 
the queen adhered to Gardiner's opinion. She left 
to Pole the care of reforming the clergy, and com- 
mitted the charge of extirpating herely by torture 
and fire to Gardiner. The parliament having con- 
ſirmed to the nobility the poſſeſſion of their church 
lands, did not heſitate to come into all the meaſures 
of the court; they readily ſacrificed their liberty on 
the altar of ſuperititious bigotry ; and once more 
lighted up the piles for conſuming all who thought 
different trom the Roman church. Such, however, 
was their rooted averſion to Spain, that though the 
queen laboured with the utmoſt difliculty to procure 
her huſband to be declared preſumptive heir to the 
crown, and to be inveſted with the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, ſhe failed in both attempts : ſhe could 
not even prevail upon the parliament to agree to his 
coronation, nor obtain from the commons a ſub- 
hdy for aſſiſting the emperor iu his war againſt 
France, 

It was now determined to execute 
the Jaws againſt hereſy in their full 
force; and lingland was ſoon filled with ſcenes of 
horror, which has ever ſince rendered the catholic 
religion (if a mixture of judaiſm, paganiſm, and 
Chriſtianity may be ſo called) an object of general 
deteſtation. We could wiſh for the honour of 
popery and humanity, that the mantle of oblivion 
could be drawn over theſe deteſtable actions; but 
the pen of hiſtory muſt not diſſemble the exceſſes 
and dreadful conſequences of bigotted zeal. The 
horrid inhuman ſcenes, which muit be diſplayed, 
are awful monitors to perſecuting bigots of every 
communion, and furniſh an important, though me- 
lancholy leſſon to all mankind. The firſt victim of 
falle zeal was Rogers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, 
W:10 was committed to the flames in Smithfield, 
He had deſired to ſee his wife before he died; but 
Gardiner, adding inſult to cruclty, told him, that 
he was a prieſt, and could not poſlibly have a wife. 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, was tried at the ſame 
time with Rogers, but was ſent to be executed at 
Glouceſter. Saunders was burned at Coventry. He 
rejected a pardon that was oftered him, and em- 
bracing the ſtake, cried, © Welcome the croſs of 
Chriſt: welcome everlaſting life.” Doctor Taylor, 
vicar of Hadley, ſuflered in the ſame place, ſur- 
rounded by his friends and pariſhioners. Philpot 
ſcaled the truth with his blood in Smithfield. Gar- 
diner, who had expected that the reformers would 
be {track with terror by a few examples, finding 
his miſtake, and that the work grew under his 
hands, devolved the laborious oflice on others, par- 
ticularly on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, 
and of a brutal diſpoſition, who appeared to rejoice 
in the torments he inflicted on unhappy ſufferers. 
He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his own 
hands till he was tired : he tore oft the beard of a 
weaver, who refuſed to recant ; and to give a ſpe- 
cimen of burning, held his hand in the flame of a 
candle, till the ſinews and veins fhrunk and burſt, 
It would be to little purpoſe to enumerate all the 
horrid cruelties practiſed in England, during the 
three years that theſe perſecutions laſted, How- 
ever, a few inſtances more may be worth recording, 
to warn zealous bigots of every denomination, to 
keep at the greateſt diſtance from ſuch odious and 
fruitleſs acts of iuhumanity. Ridley, biſhop of 
London, and Latimer, who had been bithop of 
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piety. 
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Worceſter, were celebrated for their learning and 
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piety. Theſe died together at Oxford, in the ſame „ 


flames, and ſupported each others conſtancy, by 


their mutual exhortations. Cranmer had been long 


confined in priſon, and was led from thence to the 
ſtake, amidſt the inſults of ignorant papiſts, and 
bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his puniſh- 
ment with ſingular fortitude. One Hunter, an ap- 
prentice of nineteen years of age, having been drawn 
by a prieſt into a diſpute, in which he unwarily de- 
nied the real preſence, was ſo ſenfible of his danger, 
that he immediately concealed himſelf ; but Bonner 
ſeizing his father, threatened him with the greateſt 
ſeverities if he did not produce the young man, 
that he might be brought to his trial. Hunter, 
hearing of the troubles to which his father was ex- 
poſed, delivered himſelf up voluntarily to Bonner, 
and was condemned by that inhuman monſter to 
the flames. One Hawkes agreed with his friends, 
while he was conducted to the ſtake, that if he 
found the torture tolerable, he ſhould make them 
a ſignal from amidſt the flames. His zeal for the 
cauſe, and the raviſhing proſpect of his approaching 
happineſs ſo ſupported him, that he ſtretched out his 
arm, the ſignal agreed upon, and thus expired. 
Multitudes, encouraged by this example, and many 
others of like conſtancy, were ready to ſuffer, and 


even longed to obtain a martyr's crown, Even the 


tender ſex produced many examples of invincible 
courage, in maintaining the ſacred dictates of con- 
ſcience, amidſt all the fury of their perſecutors. 
In particular, one execution was attended with cir- 
cumſtances, which even at that time excited 
aſtoniſhment. A woman in Guernſey being brought 
to the {take, near The time of her labour, was de- 
livered when the faggots were lighted. One of the 
guards ſnatched the infant from the fire, and at- 
tempted to fave it; but a magiſtrate ordered it to 
be thrown back, ſaying, he was reſolved, that no- 
thing ſhould ſurvive which ſprang from ſo obſtinate 
and — a parent. Impolitic as theſe proceed- 


ings were in every view, repeated orders were ſent 


from the council to quicken the diligence of the 
* — in diſcovering heretics. Theſe acts of 
violence rendered the Spaniſh government ſtill more 
odious: which Philip perceiving, he endeavoured to 
remove the reproach from himſelf, by cauſing Al- 
phonſo, his confeſſor, to preach a ſermon in favour 
of toleration, in the preſence of the court, in which 
he charged the biſhops with thoſe cruelties which 


had excited the indignation of the public; and 


challenged them to produce one paſlage in the 
ſcriptures, which authorized them to put people to 
death merely for matters of faith. The audience 
heard, with aſtoniſhment, a Spaniſh friar condemn 
perſecution; and the biſhops were ſo confounded, that 
they for ſome time ſuſpended their inhuman rage, 
though afterwards the flames broke out with re- 
doubled fury. But the court finding that Bonner, 
however cruel and ſhameleſs, would not bear alone 
the whole infamy, threw off the maſk, and the 
queen's unrelenting temper appeared without con- 
troul. That we might not return to the ſavage 
cruelties of this tha reign, we have placed in one 


view the principal tranſactions againſt the pro- 


teſtants, during the ſpace of three years. In which 
time it was computed, that two hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven perſons were brought to the ſtake, beſides thoſe 
who were puniſhed by confiſcations, fines, andimpri- 
ſonments. Among thoſe who were burned alive are 
included five biſhops, twenty-one clergymen, eight 
lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradeſmen, one hundred 
3 ſervants and labourers, fifty- five wo- 
men, and four children. Aſtoniſhing as this cruelty 
appears, the number of proteſtant martyrs in other 
countries was much greater. Father Paul com- 
putes, that in the Netherlands alone, from the time 
when the edict of Charles V. was promulgated 


againſt the reformers, there had been fifty thouſand 


hanged, r or burned, on Acconm 
religion, and that the number in Franc... ® 
contiderible. | ee e 

In the courſe of this year a ſplendi 
ſent to Rome, to inform his 9 - Wy 
been tranſacted in the Engliſh parliament. a had 
make tender of ſubmiſſion to the holy ſee in 2 10 
of the king, queen, and three eſlates of [ 2 
But before their arrival, Julius III. was deaf = 
St. Peter's chair filled by Paul lv r * 
haughty, inſolent eccleſiaſtic. He was ſy om, 
receiving the Engliſh ambaſſadors with that wry 
neſs they had reaſon to expect, that he refuſ * 
give them audience, becauſe Mary had file bel 
queen of Ireland, as well as of England, 4 f 
which neither herſelf, nor any of her predecelts 

I 
had received from the holy ſee. In con ſequenc q 
this, they were obliged to wait till a bull nee, 
pedited for inveſting Mary with that title and Fo 
they were admitted to an audience. The po * 
peared aſtoniſhed when the ambaſſadors pal 
their hopes, that he would confirm to the laiy t 
poſſeſſion of the church lands. He blamed Pi 
for exceeding his commiſſion; and wondered hoy 
any perſon could preſume to harbour a thoysk; 
that he would grant any confirmation to an 
themſelves iniquitous and ſacrilegious. He em 
iflued a bull, denouncing the ſcvereſt anathenx 
upon all who ſhould withhold from the church, o 
the religions orders, any part of their propeny, 
He alſo demanded Peter-pence, which had been b 
long aboliſhed, The nobility heard of theſe deter 
minations of the pontiff without emotion: thethur- 
der of the Vatican had loſt its force in England, 
few only trembled at the threatenings of the hul 
father. Among theſe ignorant zealots was the 
queen, who, notwithſtanding the meaſures purſuel 
at the commencement of her reign, thought herlel 
obliged to give up ſuch church-lands as remained 
in her poſſeſſion, and to found new monaſteriestil 
the treaſury was exhauſted, It was in vain thatthe 
council repreſented to her the intereſt of hercrom; 
I prefer (ſaid ſhe) the ſalvation of my foul ta te 
ſuch kingdoms as England.” A kind of inquilitia 
was now eſtabliſhed, by appointing commiſiionen 
to take an exact account of all hereſies; to punil 
all neglects of the catholic worſhip in churches and 
chapels; to proceed againſt the clergy who didnt 
preach the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, or ue dt 
holy water. The juſtices of the peace were d. 
dered to appoint ſpies over the conduct of the pe 
ple; to ſummon the accuſed, without diſcovery 
the accuſer, and to put to the torture ſuch oblonat 
perſons who would not confeſs, Nor did tlet} 
ranny of the court terminate here; a proc/amatll 
was iſſued, commanding all who were poſſeſſed d 
heretical books to burn them without reading, d 
ſhewing them to others: and declaring that al 
retuſed to pay an implicit obedience to thele os 
ſhould be deemed rebels, and executed immedute) 
by martial law. But this iron hand of opprent 
tyranny was diſplayed in vain : every mary, 
was more eſſectual than a thouſand ſermons 3pm 
popery ; and the aſhes of a ſufferer, like ſeed dl 
--— in a fertile ſoil, produced an ui 

old. 

It was not long before Mary felt the cet 6 
public hatred, excited by her malevolence andc | 
diſpoſition, She had flattered herſelf with 7 
ginary pregnancy, and when ſhe found her 
ſhe fell into a profound melancholy. The — 
became extremely unpopular; and Philip, dilg 
with a wife who was continually jealous, er 
being in any reſpect amiable, made preparith' 
returning to the continent. The choler wy 
ſumed her, was diſcharged on the proteſu Y 

! þ « : d evel 
daily enforcing the ſanguinary laws, a © ,u 

. by v 
expreſſions of rage againſt all her ſubje&s, U g 
1 | 
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Aston frm the emperor, together with a de- 


cation of his intention of reſigning to him his do- 
n le therefore took this opportunity of re- 
rer is father at Bruſſels. The 
ne to Flanders, and met his father at Brt 
9% love increaſed by his abſence, and ſhe ſpent 
oy ther time in ſolitude, where ſhe vented 
n tears, and in writing fond epiſtles to 
-huſband, who ſeldom anſwered them; and when 
aid, would ſcarcely condeſcend to favour her 
4h a ſingle expreſſion of love or gratitude. 
On the twenty-firſt of October, the parliament 
+ at Weſtminſter, but with viſible marks of diſ- 
nent. A bill was paſſed for reſtoring to the 
uch, the tenths, firſt fruits, and all the impro- 
tions that remained in the hands of the crown; 
t though the queen herſelf was chiefly affected by 
10 bill, it met with great oppoſition from the com- 
"ns, An application being made to them for a 
dy during two years, and for two ſiftcenths, 
e hiter was refuſed, many of the members ob- 
King, that while the crown was ſtripped of 
revenues, it was in vain to beſtow upon it 
nes. The parliament alſo rejected a bill for inca- 
citating ſuch as were remiſs in the proſecution of 
rely from being juſtices of the peace; and another, 
v obliging the exiles to return under certain pe- 
tics, Upon which the queen, vexed at their in- 
(fable humour, diſſolved the parliament. This 
den change in the temper of the houſe of com- 
ons, is, perhaps, with juſtice, attributed to the 
ith of Gardiner, who died on the twelfth of No- 
mber. By the death of this prelate, the queen 
asdeprived of her ableſt counſellor, and the only mi- 
ter who had any great authority in the parhament. 
ewas a perſon of a ſelfiſh character; a profound 
lembler; and of a proud, vindictive, and cruel 
ſpolition. He underſtood the canon and civil 
was well as moſt of his time; he wrote Latin with 
e and purity, and few of his cotemporaries excelled 
im in the knowledge of the Greek language. He 
lad to have felt ſome remorſe in his latt moments 
r the cruel perſecutions he had carried on againſt 
e proteſtants, and to have exclaimed, © I have 
med with Peter, but I have not wept with Peter.” 
b. 1556 Mary exaſperated at the ſpirit of 
2» * oppoſition which prevailed throughout 
e nation, and being in an ill humour on account 
her huſbaud's abſence, ſpent her time in extorting 
poney from her people, in order to ſatisfy his de- 
nds, She levied a loan of ſixty thouſand pounds 
pou a thouſand perſons, of whoſe compliance ſhe 
45 molt allured; but that ſum being not ſufficient, 
Ie cxacted a general loan from all who poſſeſſed 
Venty pounds a year. This lving heavy on the 
entry, many of them were obliged to diſiniſs their 
'Vants, to enable them to comply with her de- 
+l and as theſe ſervants, having no means of 
mence, frequently turned thieves and robbers, 
p< queen publiſhed a proclamation, to oblige their 
ict maſters to take them again into their ſervice, 
be raiſed ſixty thouſand marks from ſeven thouſand 
nen, and thirty-ſix thouſand pounds from the 
13 Commerce was interrupted by her ra- 
3 5, 2 he Engliſh company, ſettled at 
<p, . 2 to lend her forty thouſand 
1 4 — her reſentment, till they had 
—_ = upped great quantities of cloth for 
oe * rf and then laid an embargo on the 
* heb. obliged the merchants not only to lend 
„ „ korty thouſand pounds ſhe at firſt demanded, 
io engage for the payment of twenty thouſand 
Ore and to ſ . pay f 0 WEUury >. 
e, go lubmit to an arbitrary impoſition of 
s lhillings on each piece. Being informed 
me time after th. P 4 8 q 
lippcd above fo. it the Italian merchants ha 
evant, for 2 197 thouſand pieces of cloth for the 
ion of a er 2 they were to pay the uſual impo- 
N on 2 piece, ſhe entered inta an agree- 
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herſelf to be hated. Philip had received 


ment with the merchant adventurers of London, aud 
prohibited the foreigners from making any expot— 
tation; for which ſhe received from the Engliſh 
merchants ſifty thouſand pounds, and four crowns 
on cach piece of cloth they exported. She in vain 
attempted to borrow great ſums abroad, but had ſo 
little credit, that though ſhe offered the city of An- 
twerp fourteen per cent. for thirty thouſand pounds, 
ſhe could not obtain this ſum, until ſhe obliged the 
city of London to be her ſecurity, Thus the em- 
ployed the baſeſt expedients to raiſe money, for 
which ſhe had no other viſible occaſion, but to ſup- 
ply the demands of Philip, who appeared entirely 
indifferent about any thing that related to her. 
He was become maſter of the wealth of America, 
ancl of the richeſt and moſt extenſive dominions in 
Europe, by the voluntary reſignation of his father, 
Charles V. who being diſguſted with the world, 
was reſolved to ſeck that tranquillity and happineſs 
in a private retreat, which he had ſought in vain, 
amid the tumults of war, and the reſtleſs projects 
of ambition, He ſummoned the ſtates of the Ne- 
therlands, and ſeating himſelf, for the laſt time, on 
the throne, informed his ſubjects of the reaſons of 
his relignation ; and after devolving his authority 
on Philip, told him, that his paternal tenderneſs 
made him weep, when he reflected on the burden 
he laid upon him, and that the great and only duty 
of a prince, was to ſtudy the happineſs of his peo— 
ple. A few months after Charles reſigned his other 
dominions to his ſon, and ſailed to Spain, retired 
into the monaſtery of St. Juſt, which being ſeated 
in a happy climate, amidſt numberleſs beauties of 
nature, hc had choſen for his retreat. He was ſoon 
ſenſible of the ingratitude of Philip, his ſon, who 
was 8 in paying the ſmall penſion he had 
reſerved for himſelf. He employed his leiſure- 
hours in examining the controverſies in divinity, 
which he had hitherto only conſidered in a political 
Iight; and in imitating the works of the moſt fa» 
mous artiſts and mechanics; of which he had been 
an admirer and encourager. Having amuſed him- 
ſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, he 
thence remarked the impracticability of what had ſa 
much engaged his attention during his reign ; and 
how impoſlible it was, that he, who could never 
frame two machines that would go exactly alike, 
could ever be able to make all mankind agree in 
the ſame opinions. The emperor lived a recluſe 
in his retreat about two years. 
TP 2 p1 eqaring ** war with A. D. 1537. 
ance, was deſirous of engaging 
England in the quarrel ; and though the queen was 
extremely averſe to it, her fondneſs for him made 
her exert her utmoſt endeavours to engage the na- 
tion to enter into his views. This was, however, 
openly oppoſed by cardinal Pole, and many other 
counſellors, who inſiſted on the marriage articles, 
which expreſsly provided againſt it. Philip, in 
arder to ſupport his partizans, returned to England 
on the'twenticnth of March; and the nation was ſoon 
after alarmed with an account, that a rebellion was 
broke out in the northern parts of the kingdom. 
One Thomas Staflord, and others, were detected in 
a deſign to ſurprize Scarborough, and a confeſſion 
being extorted from them, that Henry, the French 
monarch, had encouraged them in that attempt, it 
was reſolved to make this act of hoſtility, with 
others of a like doubtful nature, the ground of a 
quarrel, and war was declared againſt France, about 
the middle of june, with great ſolemnity. Havin; 
thus procured the aſliſtance of the Engliſh, Philip 
paſſed over to the Low Countries; while his general, 
the duke of Savoy, ſtrengthened with the junction 
of a body of Britith forces, entered Picardy and St, 
uintin. As the place was but poorly forfified, 
and defended by a weak garriſon, he hoped in a. 
few days to compcl it to ſurrender; but the govern» 
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nor, admiral Coligni, thinking it hi . | | | 
{0 important A ES threw 3 — vw refuſed to ſign any capiulatio. —_— 
and with a few battalions of French and 8 » [| 3arriion were obliged to ſurrend ze and th ith (pt 
by his exh i ch and Scots, and All acceſs to Calai er priſoners thout 
y his exhortations, encouraged the ſoldiers to make || the duke of Gui _ yas now totally cut em = 
a vigorous defence. In the mean time he ſent an a road Lee formed, with prodigiom 33 ompany 
pr e ow eee the conſtable, re- the moraſs by the help Pech hurdle he — 
a + Ka of orcement. That general accord- ment of his 844 * N which a large Few wy 
gly nce towards St. Quintin, at the head of || heights 1 themſelves heh; each. 
” whole army, in order to facilitate the attempt of . a back 5. 92k of he town Hes "on = j 
* atter 17 i le aſter t 
x wage, To body of 17 into the town. The JI againit the caſtle, 10 es pieces of large el 5 addre 
| aer 1 3 Oo the greateſt generals of his ſoon 1465.54 D And ICh Aa practicable trad obtain 
| — EST ed o U - ers s deſign, attacked the || now ordered to dra . 1 brother to Coligni * 8 to he 
| Pon hag arr — uch fury, that not more than and ſucceſsfully ue F out of the lt K be hin 
Sch his Goals 11 7 5 22 9.7 next day the duke errand: ore yy night, Ne ithſtanc 
| his er ie conſtable, route was made with ral aſſault, uh ked | 
| 1 * Ar- him priſoner. To ried by hats bug gory that the breach _ Ge be 
ay > ore che ar 3 . n _ = on the ſield in the caſtle.. 8 n a lodgmen onarch. 
the ſirſt diltinctien Thi def brenn ebenen of worth endeavoured to recov 2 night, Wet, ortificat 
hover? winch a" 4 . eat filled France with loſt two hundred men » þ at poſt, but having ſe of th 
the advantage he 3 . _ ws 7 nah into the "aftle "way 1 Pouring ef, and 
of Bedford, and the count of E mont = er reſiſtance would be madneſs ust any far ttachmel 
of four 8 » Al the head capitulated on th : S, and according rred to 
- Frey 1 bit = * * an inroad Into obtain in his EA che beſt he col rudence 
| that they began - fortify N rays "rage — r * E remain a priſoner If wks 4 ** * himſel nd eludit 
| duk . ; y 3 and had the chief officers of hi D With fifty of th n that de 
had j 8 directly to the capital, he || liberty to Ns = thereſt ſhouldteu . Perle 
| place : but he — 4 by — himſelf maſter of the || that the place with all it ng'and or Flanders; ut | fury. 
| which, by the br * f ps ſiege of St. Quintin, || cannon, and riches ſhould 228 ammunition pm in di 
| 3 4 f —_ of the admiral, held out ſe- || up.“ This capitulatio e immediately delivere The he 
| | callant +, , 0 * was taken by ſtorm, and that || teenth of January. H ae: ligned on the ſeven- en in a 
| 98 er, ha is brother, and all who had ſur- by the 2 N00 * Guiſnes were taken a preg 
noble — e ＋* th 9 The the duke of Guiſe red — i 4608 than hitty days hich dal 
ware- 17 of the admiral, in defending the e uced what had coſt Edward Fas NOW A 
place, ſaved France; for the Spaniards loſt a favour- || army fl eleven months, at the head of a nd ſtruch 
| able opportunity of puſh hei y Huſhed with glory, a 
er A E ing their conqueſts, till || Crefly. Mary, even 94 5 1 in the fields of orm th: 
| 88 eaſon obliged them to go into winter ſenſibly affected with the loſs = A age was fo ing. 
g "ab | ed hv . ais, that the atred of 
| A.D. 1558. i 2 —_ er active duke of || to thoſe about og Te AR T uy declared eding tc 
| army from 1 —— _—_ _ K 9 3 5 -_ that ſhe ſhould never reve ome 1 K 
: AC RG is 55 . ö 
| er bh n * P — which France, in her greateſt NCT den d rr 1 
Notre 10 ad a n as impracticable. || could not pat. 1 J f kingdom; the miniſtry r huſbar 
| kingd Jn 72 =o fortifying the frontiers of the || while the — Har NE 00 3 
| 85 'S = e uke reſolved to attempt the reduc- mortifying diſappoi ered all the pangs of the mol ſe: theſe 
The wr _ This place was defended by lord In the Eves, war ap y=r ; und with 
conſiſted p * experienced officer; but the garriſon || eſpouſed Mar e the nen Implicati 
—_ — : = 3 of "my hundred ſoldiers, and about || Philip, king 2 1 id Scotland; and in June er, of \ 
| * re 6 1 — It was ſurrounded by over the French «7 Gr. | 3 a complete victory ber, 11 
_ * e land ſide, and could only be ap- ms ls avelines, where the general & ort, a cri 
| P * * 10 a dyke, at the head of which was a frnere: The s principal officers were taken pre lonths, : 
g Ao fort called Newenham, about || beginning to — 8 by French counds Feltminſt 
\ eh, another g#- 4 80 ow the town, Near this fort ON n _”_ borders, the Englil eary VII 
5 ; e entrance is u 
the harbour w * * +. pong and the ent of || fence at home. Mar he f to their ce lt th 
| 8 as defended by a caſtle, called Ryſ- |} to be threatened * N e and ſecurity ſeeming Fon: by 
| - — uch was the ſituation of Calais when Guiſe France and Scotl; y this cloſe alliance between Mtinguiſh 
| at down before it; when it was not imagi ; cotland, it was found neceſſarytaci m whi 
| French could magined the || 2 Parliament, to obtai * A 
1 uld be able to undertake any enterpri 9 , to obtain ſupplies for her ex velty, a1 
. of conſequence, ſo ſoon after th I" reaſure; on which ſhe obtained a fifteenth, a {ub 
| ro army hg ** ow the defeat they had || ſidy of four ſhillings in th ned a fifteenth, 2 ere are, 
1 = . Quintin. ien the duke began his || ſhillings and 0 n the pound on land, and 0 t, com 
| * 1 1 _ a French fleet was ſent into the || likewiſe A., 5 u. ence on goods. The clerg Iree of h 
| ne N _—— able in equal wake bras rb Mackay ok 
1 3 zum. a eality to aſſiſt the arli . „ ears. ralm 
b ad fevers is their operations The firſt attempt par _— gran an act, confirming all „ ad made 
Engliſh, after my goin Lo Agatha, which the |] by the queen, or that ee already * 1 
. * ved The oh = efence, were forced to ſeven enſuing years On 00 „ » ** 1 
| | _> rear 8: riſon, however, threw themſelves expreſſed his a nr c e Copley, a membet, " 6 poor | 
| _ n 323 was immediately inveſted || ſanction of this — _— ana gh 2 the . je be ( 
. . 0 ö 6 | 
E bogeodioumaen of Fran anc gerous act, night lk NT the 
| ng theſe places, the greater part of his garriſon be Th wok 
l ing employed in defending them: het f roughout this whole in lorious reigh th 
[ 1 — 4 — Bens gave [| Engliſh were under great — an with reſpes 
1 and joining him in Calai 8 hy the enemy, || to the ſucceſſion, and the lite of th lady Eliza 
Au” Be Wes as — * 1 — The queen's violent hat red of 3 55 
** | GE 6 e out 1115 
| re Newenham followed his inftrudtions, a al Nee 2 
| and were permitted to retire into the town: nd authority to prevent its P! "yy 
| in the Rylbank were-not fo 6 wn: but thoſe | the moſt fatal effects. Elizabeth retired 19 : 
not ſo fortunate ; the French |] country; and bein ſenſibl h oy" 25 ſarrou0# 
# > 8 e that ſhe was wil 
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+ ſpies, ſpent her time in reading and ſtudy, 
* intermeddling in buſineſs, or ſeeing much 
nA wediſh ambaſſador made her 
Ne in the name of his maſter. 
4 aſked, whether the propoſal had been made 
ps queen. The ambaſſador replied, that his 
ſtr thought it his duty as a gentleman. to pay 
b Addreſſes to herſelf ; and if he was ſo happy as 

obtain her conſent, he would next, as a king, ap- 
to her fiſter. The princeſs would, however, 
Wow him to proceed no farther. The affair, not- 
ſtanding, coming to the queen's knowledge, ſhe 
\.nked her for this inſtance of duty, and deſired to 
"ow how ſhe liked the propoſal of the Swediſh 
narch. Though Elizabeth was expoſed to many 
rtifications and dangers, ſhe reſolved not to make 
{ of the relief this match would have afforded 
r and covered her refuſal with expreſſing a fond 
tachment to a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe pre- 
ned to any other. She likewile ſhewed great 
rudence in * her religious ſentiments, 
nd eluding all the queſtions that were put to her 

i that delicate ſubject. During theſe tranſactions, 
be perſecution again raged in England with infer- 
ry. I hirty-nine proteſtants ſuffered martyr- 
om in different parts of England. i 
The health of queen Mary had for ſome time 
en in a declining ſtate. On miſtaking her dropſy 
ra pregnancy, the had uſed an improper regimen, 
ich daily increaſed her diſorder. Every reflection 
23 now a ſubject of torment, begun in this world, 
nd ſtruck a Gar in her heart. The 8 
orm that never dies began to gnaw its vita 
ings. The conſciouſneſs of having incurred the 
ned of her ſubjects; the idea of Elizabeth's ſuc- 
eding to the crown; her fears, that the catholic 
ligion would be expoſed to danger; her dejection 
r the loſs of Calais, with which ſhe was deeply 
fed; and above all, her grief for the ablence of 
rbuſband, who, ſhe knew, intended ſoon to re- 
mt Spain, to ſettle during the remainder of his 
: theſe melancholy reflections preying upon her 
nd with the greateſt violence, threw her into a 
Implication of diſorders, attended with a lingering 
er, of which ſhe died on the ſeventeenth of No- 
ber, in the forty-third year of her age, after a 
ort, a cruel, and unhappy reign of ſive ycars, four 
lonths, and eleven days. She was interred at 


ary VII. Some writers have been of opinion, 
at this unworthy queen had a ſerious ſenſe of re- 
don: but can we call that profeſſion, however 
Mnguſhed, by the ſacred peaceful name of reli- 
0m, which prompts men to be guilty of ſavage 
velty, and is deſtitute of all the ſocial virtues ? 
ere are, we acknowledge, a few devout pieces ex- 
it, compoſed by Mary. Styrpe has preſerved 
ce of her meditations and prayers; and at the 
© of Queen Catharine Parr, ſhe began to tran- 
te Eraſmus's paraphraſe on St. John, but after {he 
d made a ſmall progreſs in it, the left the reſt to 
. Mallet her chaplain. Eraſmus ſays, that ſhe 
die very good Latin letters, but her French ones 
* Poor performances. Styrpe has printed one 
the Cotton library, in anſwer to a haughty 
ndate from her huſband, on his reſolving to 
my the lady Elizabeth to the duke of Savoy, 
mul the inclinations of the queen, and that 
mh in which he bids the former examine her 
. "208g whether her repugnance does not pro- 
rom obſt 
Parliament went contrary to his requeſt, he 
lay the blame on her. The mortified Mary, 
* abject manner, and the moſt wretched 
5 domiing entirely to his will, profeſſes to be 
unden to him, than any other wife to a 
and, notwithſtanding his ill uſage of her. 


* 
- 


While ſhe remained in this dull and ih- 


ellminſter, in the chapel of her grand-father 


inacy ; and inſolently tells her, that 


—— — 


Other of her letters are preſerved in Hayne's ſtate 
papers: we wiſh we could add alſo a few of her vir- 
tues: but we ſhall here drop the curtain, her true 
portrait having been faithtully delineated in the 
hiſtory of her reign. Cardinal Pole, who had long 
laboured under an intermitting fever, died the ſame 
day. with the queen. He was a prelate remarkable 
for his candour and ſweetneſs of temper, and was 
eſteemed by all who knew the value of thoſe amia- 
ble qualities. In times, when ſuch cruel perſecu— 
tions were raiſed againſt the reformers, Pole expe- 
rienced not the hatred of proteſtants. | 

In this reign a law was paſſed by which the 
number of horſes, arms, and furniture was fixed, 
with which each perſon, according to the largeneſs 
of his fortune, ſhould be provided for the defence 
of the kingdom. For inſtance, a man of a thou- 
ſand pounds a year was obliged to maintain at his 


oven expence, fix horſes for his demi-lances, three 


of which, at leaſt, were to be furniſhed with ſufli- 
cient harneſs, ſteel ſadules, and proper weapons: he 
was obliged to have forty corllets furniſhed ; fifty 
almain revets, -or inſtead of them, forty coats of 
plate, corſlets or brigandines furniſhed ; forty pikes, 
thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of arrows, thirty ſteel 
caps or ſkulls, twenty black bills or halberts, 
twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions, or ſallets. 
This method was, doubtleſs, ſubject to many in- 
conveniencies; but the revenues of the crown, and 
the ſupplies of parliament, were ſo inconſiderable, 
that there was no other method of equipping the 
troops. The revenue of England, at that time, was 
verylittle more than three hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. 

The Engliſh having diſcovered a paſſage to 
Archangel, during the reign of Edward VI. a bene- 
licial trade had, been eſtabliſhed with Muſcovy. 
Hence a ſolemn embaſſy was ſent by the Czar to 
queen Mary, which ſeems to have been the firit that 
had been ſent by that empire to any European 
prince. The ambaſſadors were ſhipwrecked on the 
coalt of Scotland; but being hoſpitably entertained 
in that kingdom, proceeded on their journey, and 
were received in London with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity. | 

In this reign we find the firſt general law in relation 
to highways, which were appointed to be repaired 
by par iſh duties all over England: but the arts and 
ſciences had made a very ſmall progreſs, and neither 
commerce, nor the marine of England had yet ob- 
tained a reſpectable footing. Hollingſhed, who 
lived in the next reign, gives a rude account of the 
preceding generation ; and Eraſmus imputes the 
trequent plagues in England tv the ſlovenly habits 
of the people. The floors, lays he, are commonly 
of clay ſtrewed with ruſhes, under which lies un- 
moleſted an antient collection of beer, greaſe, frag- 
ments, bones, excrements of dogs and cats, and 
every thing that is naſty. Indeed we may form an 
idea of the ſmall progreſs of the arts, with reſpect 
to rehnement and elegance, about this time, from a 
perſon of no leſs rank than the comptroller of 
Edward VI. houſhold, paying only thirty thillings a 
year, of our preſent money, for his houſe in Channel 
Row, London. Labour and proviſions were only 
about a fourth of the preſent price. 


Memoirs of the life of Dr. Thomas Cranmer, the firſt 
.  proteſtant archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Aſlacton, in the county of Nottingham, was the 
birth place of this eminent prelate: who was born 
July 2, 1489. His family was antient, and came 
in with William the Conqueror. He was early de- 


| prived of his father Thomas Cranmer, Eſq. and 


after no extraordinary education, was ſent, by his 


mother to Cambridge, at the age of fourteen, ac- 
| cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. He took the 


uſual 
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uſual degrees, and was choſen fellow of Jeſus col- 


lege: and emerging from the ſubtle and uſeleſs 


ſtudies of thoſe days, ſoon became celebrated for his 
learning and abilities. —In the year 1525 he mar- 
ried : but his wife dying in child-bed, within the 
year, he was re- elected fellow of Jeſus : a favour ſo 
3323 acknowledged by him, that he choſe to 

ecline an offer of a much more valuable fellowſhip 
in cardinal Wolſey's new ſeminary, at Oxford, ra- 
ther than relinquiſh friends who had ſhewn ſuch re- 
gard to him. 

In the year 1523, he commenced doctor in divi- 
nity : and being in great eſteem for theological 
learning, he was choſen divinity-leEturer in his own 
college : and appointed, by the univerſity, one of 
the examiners in that ſcience. In which office he 
principally inculcated the doctrine of the holy 
ſcriptures, then greatly neglected, as being of in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity for the profeſſors of that divine 
knowledge. The plague happening to break out 
at Cambridge, Cranmer, with ſome of his pupils, 
removed to Waltham-abbey : where falling into 
company with Gardiner and Fox, one the ſecretary, 
the other almoner of king Henry; that monarch's 
intended divorce of Catharine his queen, the com- 
mon ſubje& of diſcourſe in thoſe days, came upon 
the carpet : when Cranmer adviſing an application 
to our own and to the foreign univerſities for their 
opinion in the caſe, and giving theſe gentlemen 
much ſatisfaction, they introduced him to the king: 
who was as much pleaſed with him ; committed him 
to the care of Sir Thomas Boleyn, ordered him to 
write his thoughts on the ſubject; made him his 
chaplain, and admitted him into that favour and 
eſteem, which he never afterwards forfeited. 

In the year 1530, he was ſent by the king, with a 
ſolemn embaſly, to diſpute on the ſubject of the di- 
vorce at Paris, Rome, and other foreign parts. At 
Rome he delivered his book which he had 
written in defence of the divorce to the pope, and 


offered to juſtify it in a public diſputation : but 
after various promiſes and appointments, none ap- 


peared to oppoſe him: while in private conferences 
he forced them to confeſs that the marriage was 
contrary to the law of God. The pope conſtituted 
him * Penitentiary General of England,“ and diſ- 
miſſed him. In Germany he gave full ſatisfaction 
to many learned men, who were before of a con- 
trary perſuaſion: and prevailed on the famous 
Oſiander to declare the king's marriage unlawful. 
Before he left Germany he married Oſiander's 
niece. 

While he was abſent the great archbiſhop War- 
ham died: Henry, convinced of Cranmer's merit, 
determined that he ſhould ſucceed him : and com- 
manded him to return for that purpoſe. He ſuſ- 
pected the cauſe, and delayed: deſirous, by all 
means, to decline this high ſtation : for he had a 
true and primitive ſenſe of the office. But a ſpirit 
ſo different from the churchmen of his times ſtimu- 
lated the king's reſolution : and the more reluctance 
Cranmer ſhewed, the greater reſolution Henry ex- 
erted. He was conſecrated on March 30, 1533, to 
the office; and though he received the uſual bulls 
from the pope, he proteſted, at his conſecration, 


againſſ the oath of allegiance, &c. to him. For he. 


had converſed freely with the reformed in Germany, 
had read Luther's books, and was zealouſly at- 
tached to the glorious cauſe of reformation. 

He was diſagreeably employed, as the firſt ſervice 
he did the king, in pronouncing the ſentence of his 


divorce from queen Catharine: and next in joining 
his hands with Anne Boleyn: the conſequence of 


which marriage was the birth of Elizabeth, to 
whom he ſtood godfather. And as the queen was 

reatly intereſted in the reformation, the friends to 
that good work began to conceive high hopes; and, 


indeed, it went on with deſirable ſucceſs. The 


: 


8 


pope's ſupremacy was univerſally explodes 


nalteries, &c. deſtroyed; and that valuable bk 


* The Erudition of a Chriſtian Man,” was f 
by our great archbiſhop, with public author fon 
the ſacred ſcriptures, at length, to the inf 1 
2 lite 
of Cranmer, and the lord Cromwell, his cargle 
friend and aſſociate, were not only tranſlates 
introduced into every pariſh, And « tj, * 
tion was received with inexpreſſible joy: e- =_ 
that was able, purchaſed it, and the poor lac 
greedily to hear it read: ſome perſons ps k 
learned to read on purpoſe, that they mipht 
it: and even little children crowded with * 
17 5 ; cagernel 
to hear it!” One cannot fail to reflect, on this 
caſion, how much we are bound to prize this fo 
treaſure, which we enjoy ſo perfectly: and how ni h 
to contend againſt every attempt of thoſe — 
and that church, which would deprive us of it = 
again reduce us to legends and ſchoolmen, f 
norance and idolatry ! 
That he might proceed with true judy; 
Cranmer made a collection of their opinions * 
the works of the anticnt fathers and later doctor: 
of which biſhop Burnet ſaw two volumes in (9g; 
and it appears, by a letter of lord Burleigh, that 
there were then ſix volumes of Cranmer' coller- 
tions in his hands. A work of incredible labour 
but vaſt utility! A ſhining proof was ſoon aſter 
given of his ſincere and diſintereſted conſtancy by 
his noble oppolition to what are commonly ci 
king Henry's fix bloody articles. However he 
weathered the ſtorm ; and publiſhed, with an in- 
comparable preface by himſelf, the larger Bible; 
fix of which, even Bonner, then neuly conſe 
crated biſhop of London, cauſed to be fixed, for 
the peruſal of the people, in his cathedral of d&. 
Paul's. | 
| The enemies of the reformation, however, were 
reſtleſs : and Henry was no proteſtant in his het, 
Cromwell fell a ſacrifice to them ; and they aimed 
every poſſible ſhaft at Cranmer : Gardiner in pat 
ticular was indefatigable: he cauſed him to be . 
cuſed in parliament; and ſeveral lords of the py 
council moved the king to commit the archbiſhop 
to the Tower. The king perceived their malice; 
and one evening, on pretence of diverting hinzl 
on the water, ordered his barge to be rowed © 
Lambeth fide. The archbiſhop being informed d 
it, came down to pay his reſpects, and was ordered 
by the king, to come into the barge and ſit cloſed 
him. Henry made him acquainted with the x 
cuſations of hereſy, faction, &c. which were Jad 
againſt him; and ſpoke of his oppoſition to thc lx 
articles: the archbiſhop modeſtly replied, that le 
could not but acknowledge himſelf to be of te 
ſame opinion, with reſpect to them; but vas" 
conſcious of having offended againſt them. Ide 
the king, putting on an air of pleaſantty, aki 
him, If his bed-chamber could ſtand the telt d 
theſe articles? The archbiſhop confeſſed, thi! I 
was married in Germany, before his promotion r 
aſſured the king, that on paſſing that act, he 
parted with his wife, and ſent her abroad de : 
friends. His majeſty was ſo charmed wn , 
openneſs and integrity, that he diſcovered the on 
plot that was laid againſt him: gave bim 4". 
great value to produce, upon a tuture emelde. 
and determined to counter work Cranmer * wy” | 
who ſummoned him ſoon after to the count 
ar" aft the fol 
fered him to wait in the lobby among le 
men; treated him on his admiſſion with wy | 
contempt; and would have ſent him to the Niel 
but he produced the ring, and gained his 
ſevere reprimand from Henry, and him 
higheſt degree of ſecurity and favouf. u 1. 
Upon this occaſion he ſhewed that len 00 


to Ig 


| mildnefs which always diſtinguiſhed bim f 


freely fo 


perſecuted any of his enemies, nay 


— 
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ne zaveterate Gardiner, on his writing a ſup- 
* latter to him for that end. And now we 
E 4 the ſubject of the archbiſhop's readineſs to 
3 forget injuries, we may relate a pleaſant 
ate of it, which happened ſome time before 
1 The archbiſhop's firſt wife, whom he married 
Cambridge, was kinſwoman to the hoſteſs at the 
4 hin Inn, and boarded there: and he often re- 
deting thither on that account, the popiſh party 
14 raiſed a ſtory, that he was hoſtler to that Inn, 
ind never had the benefit of a learned education. 
This idle ſtory a Yorkſhire prieſt had with great 
confidence aſſerted, in an alehouſe which he uſed 
to frequent; railing at the archbiſhop, and ſaying, 


| | 2d no more learning than a gooſe. Some 
3 informed lord Cromwell of this; and 
es, the prieſt was committed to the Fleet priſon. When 
and te had been there nine or ten weeks, he ſent a re- 
„ion of his to the archbiſhop, to beg his pardon 


ind to ſue for his diſcharge. The archbiſhop in- 
antly ſent for him, and, after a gentle reproof, 
aſked the prieſt whether he knew him ? to which he 
anſwering, No; the archbiſhop expoſtulating with 
tim, why he ſhould then make ſo free with his cha- 
ater? The prieſt excuſed himſelf by ſaying he was 
in drink: but this Cranmer told him was a double 
fault; and then let him know, that if he were 1n- 


liberty to oppoſe him in whatever ſcience he pleaſed. 
The prieſt humbly aſked his pardon, and confeſſed 
himſelf to be very ignorant, and to underſtand no- 
thing but his mother tongue. No doubt, then, ſaid 
Cranmer, you are well verſed in the Engliſh Bible; 
and can anſwer any queſtions out of that; pray tell 
me, who was David's father? The prieſt ſtood ſlill a 
while to conſider; but at laſt told the archbiſhop he 
could not recolle& his name. Tell me then, ſays 
Cranmer, who was Solomon's father? The poor 
prieſt replied, that he had no ſkill in — and 
could not tell. The archbiſhop then adviſing him 
to frequent alehouſes leſs, and his ſtudy more, and 
amoniſhing him not to accuſe others for want of 
luning, till he was maſter of ſome himſelf, diſ- 
charged him out of cuſtody, and ſent him home to 
his cure. Theſe may ſerve as inſtances of his cle- 
ment temper. The king, who was a good diſcerner 
of men, remarking the implacable hatred of his 
enemies towards him, changed his coat of arms 


young with their own blood: and told his grace, 
* that theſe birds ſhould ſignify to him, that be 
Oght to be ready, like the pelican, to ſhed his 
blood for his young ones, brought up in the faith of 
Chriſt; for, ſaid the king, you are like to be tried, 
t you will ſtand to your tackling at length.” The 
event proved the king to be no bad prophet. 

In the year 1546, king Henry left his crown to 
lis only fon Edward, who was godſon to Cranmer, 
and had imbibed all the ſpirit of a reformer. This 
excellent young prince, influenced no leſs by his 
own inclinations than by the advice of Cranmer and 
the other friends of reformation, was diligent in 
every endeavour to promote it. Homilics were 
compoſed by the archbiſhop, and a catechiſm: 
aſmus's notes on the New Teſtament tranſlated, 
and fixed in churches; the ſacrament adminiſtered 
in both kinds ; and the liturgy uſed in the vulgar 
tongue: Ridley, the archbiſhop's great friend, and 
. of the brighteſt lights of the Engliſh reforma- 
Wo Was equally zealous in the good cauſe: and 
1 os the archbiſhop drew up the forty-two 
by of religion, which were reviſed by other 
Tk and divines; as through him he had per- 
bing conquered all his ſcruples reſpecting the doc- 
* the corporeal preſence, and publiſhed a 
a eſteemed treatiſe, entitled, A Defence of the 
ir and catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
x aud Blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
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dined to try, what a ſcholar he was, he ſhould have 


from three cranes to three pelicans, feeding their | 


* 
1 


— — 


But this happy ſcene of proſperity was not to 
continue: God was pleaſed to deprive the nation 
of king Edward, in the year 1553, deſigning in his 
wiſe providence, to perfect the new born church of 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt in England, by the blood of 
martyrs, as at the beginning he perfected the church 
in general. Anxious for the ſucceſs of the refor- 
mation, and wrought upon by the artifices of the 
duke of Northumberland, Edward had been per- 
ſuaded to exclude his ſiſters, and to bequeath the 
crown to that duke's amiable and every way de- 
ſerving daughter, the Lady Jane Gray. The arch- 
biſhop did his utmoſt to oppoſe this alteration in 
the ſucceſſion; but the king was over: ruled; the 
will was made, and ſubſcribed by the council and 
the judges, The archbiſhop was ſent for laſt of all, 
and required to ſubſcribe ; but he anſwered, that he 
could not do it without perjury; having ſworn to 
the entail of the crown on the two princeſſes Ma 

and Elizabeth. To this the king replied, That the 
judges, who being beſt ſkilled in the conſtitution, 
ought to be regarded in this point, had aſſured him, 
that notwithſtanding that entail, he might lawfully 
„ the crown to lady Jane. The archbiſhop 
deſired to diſcourſe with them himſelf about it; and 


| they all agreeing, that he might lawfully ſubſcribe 


the king's will, he was at laſt prevailed with to reſi 
his own private ſcruples to their authority, and ſet 
his hand to it. 

Having done this, he thought himſelf obliged in 
conſcience to join the lady Jane: but her ſhort-lived 
power ſoon expired ; when Mary and perſecution 
mounted the throne, and Cranmer could expect no- 
thing leſs than what enſued; attainder, impriſon- 
ment, deprivation and death. 

The Tower was crowded with priſoners; inſo- 
much that Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer and Bradford, 
were all put into one chamber; which they were ſo 
far from thinking an inconvenience, that on the 
— they bleſſed God for the opportunity of 
converſing together; — and comparing the 
ſcriptures, confirming themſelves in the true faith, 
and mutually exhorting each other to conſtancy in 
profeſſing it, and patience in ſuffering for it! 

In April, 1554, the archbiſhop, with biſhop Rid- 
ley and Latimer, was removed from the Tower to 
Windſor, and from thence to Oxford, to diſpute 
with ſome ſele& perſons. of both univerſities! but 
alas! what farces are diſputations, where the fate of 
men is fixed, and every word is miſconſtrued! and 
ſuch was the caſe here: for on April the 2oth, 
Cranmer was brought to St. Mary's, before the 
queen's commiſſioners, and refuſing to ſubſcribe the 
popiſh articles, he was pronounced an heretic, and 
ſentence of condemnation was paſſed upon him. 
Upon which he told them, that he appealed from 
their unjuſt ſentence, to that of the Almighty: and 
that he truſted to be received into his preſence in 
heaven, for maintaining the truth of whoſe ſpiritual 
preſence at the altar, he was there condemned. 
After this his ſervants were diſmiſſed from their at- 
tendance, and himſelf cloſely confined in Bocardo, 
the priſon of the city of Oxford. But this ſentence 
being void in law, as the pope's authority was 
wanting, a new commiſſion was ſent from Rome in 
the year 1555: and in St. Mary's church, at the 
high altar, the court ſat and tried the already con- 
demned Cranmer, He was here will nigh too 

ſtrong for his judges; — reaſon and truth could 
have prevailed, there wou d have been no doubt 
who ſhould have been acquitted and who con- 
demned. The February following a new com- 
miſſion was given to biſhop Bonner and biſhop 
Thirlby, for the degration of the archbiſhop. 
When he came down to Oxford he was brought 
before them: and after they had read their com- 
miſſion from- the pope (for not appearing before 
whom in perſon, as they had cited him, he was de- 

4 P | | | clared 
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when they came to take away his croſier, he held it 
faſt, and delivered his appeal to Thirlby, ſaying, 


- deſtitute of money, and totally fecluded from his 
friends. Nay ſuch was the iniquity of the times, | 
that a gentleman was taken into cuſtody by Bonner, 


nation, the abjuration, which was ſufficient in other 


rere — 
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clared tontumacious, though they themſelves had 
kept Rim a cloſe priſoner)—Bonner, in a ſcurrilous 
oration, inſulted over him in the moſt unchriſtian 
manner, for which he was often rebuked by biſhop 
Thirlby, who wept, and declared it the moſt ſor- 
rowful ſcene in his whole life. In the commiſſion 
it was declared that the cauſe had been impartially 
heard at Rome: the witneſſes on both files ex- 
amited, and the archbiſhop's counſel allowed to 
make the beſt defence for him they could: at the 
reading this, the archbiſhop could not help crying 
out, Good God! what lies are theſe; that I, be- 
ing continually in priſon, and not ſuffered to have 
counſel or advocate at home, ſhould produce wit- 
neſſes and appoint my counlel at Rome? God mult 
needs puniſh this ſhameleſs and open lying!” When 
Bonner had finiſhed his invective, they proceeded to 
degrade him; and that they might make him as ridi- 
culous as they could, the epiſcopal habit which they 
put on him, was made of canvas and old clouts: 
Bonner, mean time, by way of triumph and 
mockery, calling him Mr. Canterbury, and the like. 
He bore all with his wonted fortitude and patience; 
told them, © the degradation gave him no concern, 
for he had long deſpiſed thoſe ornaments :** but 


appeal to the next general council,” When 
they had tripped him of all his habits, they put 
upon his jacket, a poor yeoman-beadle's gown, 
thread-bare and ill-ſhaped, and a townſman's cap; 
and ſo delivered him to the ſecular power, to be 
carried back to priſon, where he was kept entirely 


and nearly eſcaped a trial, for giving the poor arch- 
biſhop ſome money to buy him a dinner! 


He had been impriſoned now almoſt three years ; | 
and death ſhould have immediately followed his | 


ſentence and degradation; but his cruel enemies re- 
ſerved him for greater miſery and inſult. Every 
engine that could be thought of was employed to 
ſhake his conſtancy; but in vain: he held faſt the 
profeſſion of his faith without wavering. Nay, 
even when he ſaw the barbarous martyrdom of his 
dear companions Ridley and Latimer, he was ſo far 
from ſharinking, that he not only prayed to God to 
ſtrengthen them; but alſo by their example, to ani- 
— Fu to a patient expectation and endurance of | 
the ſame fiery trial, | 
But at length, the papiſts determined to try what | 
entle treatment would effect: they removed him 
from priſon to the lodgings of the dean of Chriſt 
church, urged every perſuaſive and affecting motive: 
and too much melted his gentle nature by the falſe 
ſun-ſhine of pretended civility and reſpec. Yet 
this availed not, till they again changed their con- 
duct, and, with ſeverity enough, contined him to a 


loathſome priſon. This was more than the infir- | 


mities of ſo old a man could ſupport: the frailty of 
human nature prevailed: he began to waver: he 
fell: fell, but to riſe with ſuperior luſtre; and was 
induced to fign fix different recantations, drawn 
from him by the malice of his enemies; who, not- | 
withſtanding, determined not to ſpare his life: for 
nothing leſs than his death could ſatiate the gloomy 
queen; who ſaid, that as he had been the great 
promoter of hereſy, which had corrupted the whole 


caſes, ſhould not ſerve his turn; for ſhe was reſolved 
he ſhould be burned.” 

The archbiſhop had no ſuſpicion of ſuch a fate, 
after what he had done: the papiſts deſigned that 
he ſhould ſoon read his recantation publicly at St. 
Mary's; upon which they propoſed to have triumphed 
in his death. Accordingly on the day appointed, 
Cole mounted the pulpit, and the archbiſhop was 


4 
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—— 


placed oppoliteto it on a low ſcaffi A 
contempt and ſcorn to the people! (2 beast. 1 
his converſion as the immediate work of Cnet 2 g 
ſpiration; exhorted him to bear up with Cds c \ 
againſt the terrors of death; and by the reſolug ef 7 
the thief on the croſs, encouraged hin wet of * 
ſpair, ſince he was returned, though late ot to d. * 
boſom of the church; and aſſured him 00 mo the — 
and maſſes ſhould be ſaid for his ſoul Fe ray y _ 
churches of Oxford. As ſoon as the 2 rl. "e 21 
perceived from Cole's ſermon what waz the = oved 
decree, ſtruck with horror at the baſe 1 * The fr 
thele proceedings, he gave by all his geſtures, ot while ( 
proof of the deep anguiſh of his ſoul. "an. who ſt 


. nd at len 
being called upon by Cole, to declare his b was tie 


ol 


reconciliation with the catholic church: he ed 
all poſſible dignity—and while the — as 
wrapped in the moſt profound expectation 0 which 1 
kneeled down and repeated the following pr fre car 


vc ' | 
O Father of heaven! O Son of God! Ren 


of the world! O Holy Ghoſt! proceeding fon 


de drav 
was int 


them both: three perſons and one God, have m orthy 
upon me, moſt wretched and miſerable — miling 
who have offended both heaven and carth, and __ Jying p 
grievoully than any tongue can express, Aa Neſus re 
then may I go, or where ſhall 1 fly for tuccourt. pearanct 


To heaven 1 may be aſhamed to litt ine er 

and in earth I find no retuge: what ball lg 
{hall I deſpair? God forbid! O good God, they in 
merciful! and refuleſt none who come to thee fig 
ſuccour: to thee, therefore, do | run: to thee do 
humble myſelf, ſaying, O Lord God, my fis k 
great, but yet have mercy upon me, tor thy orex 
mercy! O God the Son, thou waſt not made may, 
this great myſtery was not wrought, for fer 
ſmall offences! nor thou didſt not give thy de 
unto death, O God the Father! for our little ad 
imall fins only, but for all the greateſt fins of th 
world: ſo that the ſinner return unto thee vithy 


penitent heart, as I do here at this preſent; hes jonverſec 
tore have mercy upon me, O Lord! whole property give h 
is always to have mercy: for although my fns ts f her m 
great, yet thy mercy is greater! I crave nothing (vin 
O Lord! for my own merits, but tor thy nan:o|P" *9 © 
ſake, that it may be glorified thereby, and for thy nongſt 
dear Son, Jeſus Chrilt's ſake.— And now, therct u nin 
Our Father,“ &c. | de apolt] 
He then role up: exhorted the people to 2 ct Id as ſu 
tempt of this world; to obedience to their ſovercigh cy pro 
to mutual love and charity; he told them, thatts e greate 
ing now on the brink of eternity, he would dec e very f 
unto them his faith without reſerve and dar +, 2nd 
lation. Then he repeated the apoſtle's cu charact 
proteſling his belief thereof, and of all things dt Pear, We 
tained in the Old and New Teſtament, By ij r 
ing thus in general terms, the attention of de d his en 
dience was kept up; but amazement continue a Cranme 
attention when they heard him, inſtead of ready - 1. 
his recantation, declare his great and unfchte Tho 
repentance for having been induced to fubtn 5 Wuſtri 
the popiſh errors : he Bana with many teas other. 
gnevous fall, and declared that the hand which l x moſt 
to offended, ſhould be burned before the re "Pr me 
body. He then renounced the pope in mk ® _— 
preis terms, and profeſſed his belict concern apt; N 
euchariſt to be the ſame, with what he bad a ley m_ 


in his book againſt Gardiner. 

This was a great diſappointment to che ppl 
they made great clamours, and charged din 
hypocriſy and falſhood : to which he mec 
plied, “ That he was a plain man, and nod, 
acted the Iryprocrite, but when he was ſeduced 
them to a recantation.” He would have ge 
further; but Cole cried, „ Stop the bete 
mouth, and take him away.” Upon which e 
monks and friars rudely pulled him from the 
fold, and hurried him away to the ſtake 62 
Ridley and Latimer had before been adac 


_ 75 — -4 - 7 : 3 


. . if 


| aliol college. But if his enemies 
1 by his en in the church, 
— doubly ſo by that at the ſtake, He 
- ached it with a chearful countenance; prayed 
Pr" dreſſed himſelf; his ſhirt was made long 
oy his feet, which were bare, as was his head, 
d not be ſeen. His beard was ſo 
nd thick, that it covered his face with won- 
bog vity ; and his reverend countenance 
4. 1 hearts both of friends and enemies. 
porer rs tormented him with their admonitions; 
Cranmer gave his hand to ſeveral old men 
- ad by, bidding them farewel. When he 
in d to the ſtake, and the fie kindled, he 
— ed ſuperior to all ſenſation, but of piety. He 
Pacha out the offending hand to the flame, 
FX h was ſeen burning for ſome time before the 
Re to any other part of his body; nor did 
draw it back, but once to wipe his face, till it 
* intirely conſumed : ſaying often, This un- 
rthy hand, this hand hath offended” and 
10 up his eyes to heaven, he expired, with the 
_ > DAVE of St. Stephen in his mouth, . Lord 
in receive my ſpirit!” He burned, to all ap- 
exrance, without pain or motion, and ſeemed to 
epel the torture by mere ſtrength of mind; ſhew- 
1g 2 repentance and a fortitude which ought to 
ncel all reproach of timidity in his life. 
Thus died archbiſhop Cranmer in the ſixty- 
wenth year of his age, and the twenty-third of 
is primacy 3 leaving an only ſon of his own name 
hind him. He was a man naturally of a mild 


G | le temper; not ſoon provoked, and yet 
„ o 15 — that it became a kind of pro- 
* eib concerning him, „Do my lord of Canter- 
* a ſhrewd turn, and he will be your friend as 
* ug as you live.“ His candour and ſincerity, 
ol. eckneſs and humility, were admired by all who 


onverſed with him: but the queen could not 
rroive his zeal for the reformation, nor his divorce 
f her mother, though he had been the inſtrument 
ſaving her own life: and, therefore, ſhe brought 
im to the ſtake, which has juſtly numbered him 
nongſt the nobleſt martyrs of Jeſus Chriſt: thus 
ning his character; for he may well be eſteemed 
le poſt of the reformed church of England, 
ad as ſuch muſt ever be dear in the mention of 
ery proteſtant. He may truly be ranked with 
e greateſt primitive biſhops, and the fathers of 


thug, 
names 
or tly 
refore, 


200 
ereigh 


u_ e very firſt claſs, who were men as well as him- 
"fin If: and therefore, if in a ſcrutiny of theirs or of 
oF cb arafter, ſome infirmities and imperfections may 


pear, we may learn to make a wiſe and moral 


1 pprovement by them. His learning was great, 
New d his endeavour to encourage it greater. 
\cdtha Cranmer's labours were well ſeconded by Ridley, 


timer, and Hooper, who were his fellow martyrs 


my the cauſe of reformation: but the characters of 
bew 5 iluſtrious quadriumvirate differed one from 
tears l other. Cranmer was moſt reſpected, Latimer 
ich hi moſt followed; Ridley beſt eſteemed, and 
| of oper moſt beloved. The art and addreſs of 
ul e mer proved a happy balance to the zeal of 
ning l mer; while the relaxed notions of | Hooper 
Aan 1. tempered by the wiſdom and virtue of 


J 


pe 

oy 4 narrative of the life of biſhop Latimer. 

— i ugh Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, was born 
ved of nean parents at Thirkeſton, in Leiceſterſhire, 
gope ut the year 1475, who gave him a good edu- 
here en, and ſent him to Cambridge, where he | 
hich te ed himſelf a zealous papiſt, and inveighed 
he l | $anſt the reformers, who began to make 
(he Raus in England. But converſing frequently 
ered homas Bilney, the moſt conſiderable perſon 


t the north fide of the city, in the | 


| 


WER e 


— i. 


| what I have written; I 


| mention theſe things to 2 majeſty. 
| quarrel, as God 10 


at Cambridge of all thoſe who favoured the re- 
formation, he ſaw the errors of popery, and be- 
came a zealous proteſtant. 

Latimer, thus converted, laboured both pub- 
licly and privately to promote the reformed opi- 
nions, and prefled the neceſſity of a holy life, in 
oppoſition to thoſe outward performances which 
were then thought the eſſentials of religion. This 
rendered him obnoxious at Cambridge, then the 
ſeat of ignorance, bigotry, and ſuperſtition. How- 
ever, the unaffected piety of maſler Bilney, the 
chearfulneſs and natural eloquence of honeſt 
Latimer, wrought greatly upon the junior ſtudents, 
and increaſed the credit of the proteſtants ſo much, 
that the papiſt clergy were greatly alarmed, and, 
according to their uſual practice, called aloud for 
the ſecular arm. 

Under this, Bilney ſuffered at Norwich. But 
his ſufferings, far from ſhocking the reformation 
at Cambridge, inſpired the leaders of it with new 
courage. Latimer began to exert himſelf more 
than he had yet done; and ſucceeded to that credit 
with his party, which Bilney had ſo long ſup- 
ported. Among other inſtances of his zeal and 
reſolution in this cauſe, he gave one which was 
very remarkable. He had the courage to write to 
the King [Henry the VIIIth] againſt a procla- 
mation, then -juſt publiſhed, forbidding the uſe of 
the Bible in Engliſh, and other books on religious 
ſubjects. He had preached before his majeſty 
once or twice at Windſor, and had been taken 
notice of by him in a more affable manner, than 
that monarch uſually indulged towards his ſubjects. 
But whatever hopes of preferment his ſovereign's 
favour oy have raiſed in him, he choſe to put 
all to the hazard, rather than omit what he thought 
his duty. His letter is the picture of an honeſt 
and fincere heart: he concludes in theſe terms, 
* Accept, gracious ſovereign, without diſpleaſure, 
ought it my duty to 
o perſonal 
all judge me, have I with any 
man: I wanted only to induce your majeſty to 
conſider well, what kind of perſons you have about 
you, and the ends for which they counſel. In- 
deed, great prince, many of them, or they are 
much flandered, have very private ends. God 
grant your majeſty may ſee through all the deſigns 
af evil men, and be in all things equal to the high 
office with which you are intruſted. Wherefore, 
gracious king, remember yourſelf; have pity upon 
your own ſoul, and think, that the day 1s at hand 
when you ſhall give account of your office, and 
the blood which hath been ſhed by your ſword: 
in the which day that your grace may ſtand ſted- 
faſtly, and not be aſhamed, but be clear and ready 
in your reckoning, and have your pardon ſealed 
=": 4 the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, which alone 
ſerveth at that day, is my daily prayer to him who 
ſuffered death for our fins. The Spirit of God 
preſerve you.“ 


| Lord Cromwell was now grown up into power, 
and being a favourer of the refgsrhation, he ob- 


tained a benefice in Wiltſhire for Latimer, who 
immediately went thither and reſided, diſchargin 

his duty in a very conſcientious manner, thoy f. 
perſecuted much at the ſame time by the Romiſh 
clergy, who at length carried their malice ſo far as 
to obtain an archiepiſcopal citation for his appear- 
ancein London. His friends would have had him 
fly; but their perſuaſions were in vain, He ſet out 
for London in the depth of winter, and ynder a 
ſevere fit of the ſtone and cholic; but he was moſt 
diſtreſſed at the thoughts of leaving his pariſh ex- 
poſed to the popiſh clergy. On his arrival at 
London, he found a court of biſhops and canoniſts 


ready to receive him; where, inſtead of being 
examined, as he expected, about his ſermons, a 


paper 
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paper was put into his hands which he wag ordered 
to ſubſcribe, declaring his belief in the efticacy of 
maſſes for the ſouls in purgatory, of prayers to the 
dead ſaints, of pilgrimages to their ſepulchres and 
reliques, the pope's power to forgive ſins, the 
doctrine of merit, the ſeven ſicraments, and the 
worſhip of images; which when he refuſed to ſign, 
the archbiſhop, with a frown, begged he would 
conſider what he did. © We intend not, ſaid he, 
Mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you; we diſmiſs you 
for the preſent; take a copy of the articles; exa- 
mine them carefully; and God grant, that at our 
next meeting we may find each other in better 
temper.” The next, and ſeveral ſucceeding meet- 
ings, the ſame ſcene was acted over again. He 
continued inflexible, and they continued to diſtreſs 
him. Three times every week they regularly ſent 
for him, with a view either to elicite ſomething 
from him by captious queſtions, or to teize him at 
length into compliance. Tired out with this uſage, 
after he was ſummoned, at laſt, inſtead of going, 
he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop, in which, wit 
reat freedom, he tells him, “ That the treatment 
5 had lately met with had fretted him into ſuch a 
diſorder, as rendered him unfit to attend that day; 
that in the mean time he could not help taking 
this opportunity to expoſtulate with his grace for 
detaining him fo long from his duty ; that it 
ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that they, who 
never preached themſelves, ſhould hinder others ; 
that, as for their examination of him, he really 


could not imagine what they aimed at; th 


tended one thing in the beginning, and another in 
the progreſs; that if his ſermons were what gave 
offence, which he perſuaded himſelf were neither 
contrary to the truth, nor to any canon of the 
church, he was ready to anſwer whatever might 
be thought exceptionable in them; that he wiſhed a 
little more regard might be had to the judgment 
of the people, and that a diſtinction might be 
made between the ordinances of God and man; 
that if ſome abuſes in religion did prevail, as was 
then commonly ſuppoſed, he thought preaching 
was the beſt means to diſcountenance them; that 
he wiſhed all paſtors might be obliged to perform 
their duty; but that, however, liberty might be 
given to thofe who were willing; that as to the 
articles propoſed to him, he begged to be excuſed 
ſubſcribing them; while he lived, he never would 
abet ſuperſtition ; and that, laſtly, he hoped the 
archbiſhop would excuſe what he had written; he 
knew his duty to his ſuperiors, and would practiſe 
it; but in that caſe, he thought a ſtronger obligation 


laid upon him.” 


The biſhops, however, continued their perſecu- 
tions; but their ſchemes were fruſtrated in an un- 
expected manner. Latimer being raiſed to the ſee 
of Worceſter in the year 1533, by the favour of 
Anne Boleyn, then the favourite wife of Henry, to 
whom, moſt probably, he was recommended by 
lord Cromwell. And now he had a more extenſive 
field to promote the principles of the reformation, 
in which he laboured with the utmoſt pains and 
aſſiduity. He was remarkably zealous in the diſ- 
charge of his new office; and in overlooking the 
clergy of his dioceſe, he was uncommonly active, 
warm, and reſolute, and preſided in his eccleſiaſti- 
cal court with the ſame ſpirit. In viſiting, he was 
frequent and obſervant; in ordaining, ſtrict and 
wary; in preaching, indefatigable; and in reprov- 


ing and exhorting, ſevere and perſuaſive. 


n 1536 he received a ſummons to attend the 
fliament and convocation, which gave him a 
rhe, the work of re- 

eart was ſo much ſet. 
of Worceſter, 


further opportunity of 
formation, whereon his 

In the mean while the biſho 
highly ſatisfied with the proſpect of the times, 
repaired to his dioceſe, having made a longer ſtay 


— 
in London than was abſolutely neceſſ; * 
no talents, and he pretended to have n ie ha ihopr 
affairs, His whole ambition was to dich "or ft jy the 
paſtoral functions of a biſhop, neither ain * f bus 
diſplay the abilitics of a weve + fp nor choc p — 
courtier. How very unqualified he was ON od. N 
the latter of theſe characters, the follow; oppor Th 
will prove. It was the cuſtom in thoſe dh tor pp his 
the biſhops to make preſents to the king 5,” iy ket 
. day; and many of them would * 1 — 
iberally, proportioning their gifts to 22 —— 
ancies. Among the reſt, 'he biſhop of Wn rw 
being then in town, waited upon the kin = Tr in 
offering; but inſtead of a purſe of gold 10 a A pents | 
the common oblation, he preſented a New 7 Fo ime b 
ment, with a leaf doubled down in a very conf = * 
ous manner, to this paſſage ; © Whoremon — e 
1 ee God will judge.“ 1 Arp 
n 1539 he was ſummoned again t 3 
parliament. The biſhop of Wincheſter rde * 
was his great enemy; who, upon a — f * 
occaſion, when the biſhops were with the ki 7h 
kneeled down, and ſolemnly accuſed biſhy Lat f of 
mer of a ſeditious ſermon preached at 2 ole 
Being called upon by the king, with ſome ſten. you 
neſs, to vindicate himſelf, Latimer was ſo far from te rem 
denying and palliating what he had aid, that te ame 0 
boldly juſtified it; and turning to the king with ke ne 
that noble unconcern which a good conſcience in. bo 
ſpires, © I never thought myſelt worthy, aid he, * 
nor did I ever ſue to be a preacher before your aly ſu 
grace ; but [ was called to it, and would be willing, The bil 
if you miflike it, to give place to my betten: for niniſter 
I grant, there may be a great many more worthy Irſt, ſe 
the room than I am. And if it be your gre le had 
pleaſure to allow them for preachers, I can b neſſeng 
content to bear their books after them, But if ligen 
your grace allow me for a preacher, I woul or his | 
deſire you to give me leave to diſcharge my c. Ir. La 
ſcience, and to frame my doctrine according tom tend | 
audience. I had been a very dolt indeed to hae or his | 
preached ſo at the borders of your realm, u! Is life 
preach before your grace.” The greatneſs of tl tho ha 
anſwer baffled his accuſer's malice; the ſeverity of ould 
the king's countenance changed into a graciou neſſeng 
ſmile; and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that ders | 
obliging freedom, which this monarch never ule Ieparte( 
but to thoſe he eſteemed. Ng it a 
However, as the biſhop could not give his wt bey it, 
for the act of the ſix papiſtical articles, dau 9 rough 
by the duke of Norfolk, he thought it wrong ® t burn 
hold any office in a church where ſuch terms d orning 
communion were required; and therefore be * aded } 
ſigned his nc and retired into the coun the 1 
where he purpoſed to live a ſequeſtered life. 3 This 
in the midſt of his ſecurity, an unhappy acc is life; 
carried him again into the -tempeſtuous eit Nd lad 
which was abroad: he received a bruiſe by tit 1gnati 
of a tree, and the contuſion was ſo dangerous U ger m 
he was obliged to ſeek out for better aſi ls diſp 
than could be afforded him by the u we an 
ſurgeons of thoſe parts. With this view ier b apar 
paired to London, where he had the mis im tell 
to ſee the fall of his patron the lord Cromv! lim, 
loſs which he was ſoon made ſenſible al. Kilage, 
Gardiner's emiſſaries quickly found him dt me ar 
concealment ; and ſomething, which ſome + pect, 
ſomewhere heard him ſay againſt the x 2. unt; 
being alledged againſt him, he was {@" Ps froſt 
Tower; where, without any judicial era ved.“ 
he ſuffered, through one pretence or , E 
cruel impriſonment for the remaining 1 * * 
king Henry's reign. ww a ' 
pon the death of Henry, the proteſtant b Wo 
revived under his fon Edward; and Latin * 0 
mediately upon the change of the 8% ih 
was ſet at liberty. An addreſs w35 _ 55 3 


parliament to the protector, to reſtore bub No, 
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n protector was very willing to gra- 
— liament, and propoſed the reſumption 
jy the Fc ric to Mr. Latimer; who now think- 
f Tus - If onequial to the weight of it refuſed to 
1 chuling rather to accept an invitation 
jend archbiſhop Cranmer, and to take 
i reſidence with him at Lambeth, where his 
| = loyment was to hear the complaints, and 
— 1 4 jevances of the poor people; and his 
rd = ſervices of this kind, was ſo uni— 
— 1 that ſtrangers from every part of 
- 10 would reſort to him. In theſe employ- 
. * ſpent more than two years, during which 
© ts aiſted the archbithop in compoling the 
ilics which were ſet forth by authority in the 
. f king Edward. He was alſo appointed 
ee fore his majeſt 
b preach the Lent ſermons before his majeſty, 
+*< office he alſo performed during the three firſt 
his reign. 
* the evolution which happened at court 
Mc the death of the duke of Somerſet, he ſeems 
o have retired into the country, and to have made 
of the king's licence as a general preacher in 
doſe parts, where he thought his labours might 
e moſt ſerviceable. He was thus employed during 
e remainder of that reign, and continucd in the 
ime courſe for a ſhort time in the beginning of 
he next; but as ſoon as the re- introduction of 
popery was reſolved on, the firſt ſtep towards it 
15 the prohibition of all preaching, and licenſing 
ny fuch as were known to be popiſhly inclined. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, who was now. prime- 
niniſter, having proſcribed Mr. Latimer from the 
rſt, ſent a meſſage to cite him before the council, 
le had notice of this deſign ſome hours before the 
neſſengers arrival, but he made no uſe of the in- 
ligence. The meſſenger found him equipped 
or his journey; at which, expreſſing his ſurprize, 
Ir. Latimer told him, that he was as ready to 
tend him to London, thus called upon to anſwer 
or his faith, as he ever was to take any journey in 
lis life; and that he doubted not but that God 
ho had enabled him to ſtand before two 2 
ould enable him to ſtand before a third. The 
neſſenger then acquainting him that he had no 
ders to ſeize his perſon, delivered a letter, and 
Ieparted, However, opening the letter, and find- 
„g it a citation from the council, he reſolved to 
vey it, and ſet out immediately. As he paſſed 
„rough Smithfield, he ſaid chearfully, “ This place 
t burning hath-long groaned for me.” The next 
ning he waited upon the council, who having 
ated him with many ſevere reproaches, ſent him 
the Tower. 
| This was but a repetition of a former part of 
life; only he now met with a harſher treatment, 
1 had more frequent occaſion to exerciſe his 
ignation, which virtue no man poſſeſſed in a 
ger meaſure; nay, even the uſual chearfulneſs of 
U dilpoſition did not forſake him, of which we 
we an inſtance ſtill remaining. A ſervant leaving 
„ Partment, Latimer called after him, and bid 
1 tell his maſter, that unleſs he took better care 
n, he ſhould certainly eſcape. Upon this 
"ga i lieutenant, with ſome diſcompoſure, 
=o eſired an explanation, © Why you 
one 6 uppoſe, Sir, ſaid he, that | ſhould be 
ls foo * 69 do not allow me a little fire 
rcd eather, Lean tell you, I ſhall firſt be 
ons and Ridley were alſo priſoners in the 
* 9 Latimer; and, when it was re- 
3 ave 3 public diſputation at Oxford 
tant divin mo 3 of the popiſh and pro- 
1 cle three were appointed on the 
en ut Proteſtants, Accordingly they were 
n out of the Tower and ſent to Oxford; wh 
e wer 5 cre 
No. 32 


eſume it, 
om his fr 


e cloſely confined in the common priſon, | 


| 
| 


and might eaſily imagine how free the diſputation 
was likely to be, when they found themſelves denied 
the uſe even of books, pens, and ink. | 

He behaved with the nobleſt fortitude through- 

out the public diſpute; wherein, though much 
artifice was uſed for that purpoſe, he never would 
be drawn into any formal reaſoning with his ad- 
verſaries; full well aſſured that it would anſwer no 

end to be explicit. However, he anſwered their 
queſtions as far as civility required; and in thoſe 
anſwers it is obſervable, he managed the argument 
much better than cither Cranmer or Ridley; who, 
when they were preſled in defence of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, with ſome paſſages from the fathers, in- 
ſtead of diſavowing an inſufficient authority, weakly 
defended a govd cauſe, Whereas, when the ſame 
proofs were multiplied upon Latimer, he told them 
plainly, * That ſuch proofs had no weight with him; 
that the fathers, no doubt, were often deceived, and 
and thut he never depended upon them, but when 
they depended upon ſcripture.” “ Then you are 
not of St. Chryloſtom's faith, replied his anta- 
goniſt, nor of St. Auſtin's,” „ have told you, 
replicd Latimer, Iam not, except when they bring 
icripture tor what they ſay.” | 

he diſpute being ended, ſentence was paſſed 
upon him in the beginning of October, and he 
and Ridley were martyred the ſixteenth. They 
were brought to the fire on the north ſide of Baliol 
college, where, after a ſermon, being told by an 
officer that they now might make ready for the 
flake, Latimer, having thrown off his priſon attire, 
appeared in a ſhrowd prepared for the purpoſe; 
and“ whereas before, ſays Mr. Fox, he ſeemed a 
withered and crooked old man, he now ſtood bolt 
upright, as comely a father as one might lightly 
behold.” Being thus ready, he recommended his 
ſoul to God, and delivered himſelf to the exccu- 
tioner, ſaying to Ridley, “ We ſhall this day, my 
lord, hght uch a candle in England, as ſhall 
never be extinguiſhed,” He died in the cighticth 
year of his age, 1555. 

Such was the lite and death of Hugh Latimer, 
biſhop of Worceſter, one of the leaders of that 
gloriuns army of martyrs, who introduced the re- 
tormation into our land. Ile had a happy temper, 
tormed on the principles of true Chriſtianity. Such 
was his chcartulneſs, that none of the accidents of 
life could diſcompoſe him; ſuch was his fortitude, 
that not even the ſevereſt trials could unman him. 
He had a collected ſpirit, and on no occalion 
wanted a relource, He could retire within himſelt, 
and hold the world at defiance. 

And as danger could not daunt, ſo neither could 
ambition allure him. "Though converſant in courts, 
and intimate with princes, he preſerved to the 
laſt (a rare inſtance of moderation!) his primeval 
plainneſs. In his profeſſion he was indefatigable; 
and that he might beſtow as tuch time as poſſible 
on the active part of it, he allowed himſelf only 
thoſe hours for his private ſtudies when the buſy 
world is at reſt, conſtantly riſing, at all ſeaſons of 
the year, by two in the morning, How con- 
ſcientious he was in the diſcharge of the public 
parts of his office, we have many examples. No 
man could perſuade more forcibly ; no man could 
exert, on proper occaſions, a more commandin 
ſeverity. 'the wicked, in whatever ſtation, he re- 
buked with cenſorian dignity; and awed vice more 
than the penal laws. 

He was not eſtecmed a very learned man, for he 


cultivated only uſeful learning, and that he thought 


lay in a very narrow compals. He never engaged 
in worldly affairs, thinking that a clergyman ought 
to employ himſelf only in his profeſſion. I hus he 
lived rather a good, than what the world calls a 
great man. He had not thoſe commanding talents 
which give ſuperioricy in buſineſs; but for purity 
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and ſincerity of heart, for true ſimplicity of man- 


ners, for apoſtolic zeal in the cauſe o religion, | 
{ 


| appear perſonally at Rome, to anſwer 2 


and for every virtue, both of a public and private 
kind, which ſhould adorn the life of a Chriſtian, 
he was eminent beyond moſt men of his own, or 
of any other time. 


The life of John Huſs, D. D. with ſome account of 


Jerom of Prague. 
John Huſs, of the univerſity of Prague in 


Bohemia, the firſt martyr abroad for the reforma- 
tion, is the illuſtrious foreigner whoſe hfe we here 


add, not becauſe of any ſingular events which it 
contains, for we know but few particulars reſpect- 
ing him, but to give our readers a view of the 
ſteps by which the reformation proceeded. Though 
the unjuſt perſecution by which this heroic martyr 
was condemned, and the fortitude wherewith he 
ſuffered, .may ſuggeſt to the ſerious, leflons of the 
utmoſt importance and utility. 

John Huſs, whoſe name in the language of his 
country ſignifies Gooſe, was born at Huſſenitz, a 
village in Bohemia, eighteen miles from Prague, 
about the year 1380, as we conjecture. His 
parents, though mean, gave him the beſt educa- 
tion they were able; and when tranſplanted to the 
univerſity of Prague, he gave ſtrong proof of his 
mental powers, and was remarkable for his dili- 
gence and application. We are told, that he com- 
menced bachelor of divinity in 1408, and was ſuc- 
ceſſively choſen paſtor of the new built church of 
Bethlehem in Prague, dean and rector of the 
univerſity ; in which ſtations he diſcharged his duty 
with great fidelity, and became at length ſo con- 
ſpicuous for his preaching, which was in confor- 


mity with the doctrines of Wickliffe, that he could 


not long eſcape the notice of the pope and his 
adherents, againſt whom he inveighed with no 
ſmall degree of aſperity. 

Our countryman Wickliffe, whoſe life we have 
already given, had kindled the light of reforma- 
tion, which began to illumine the darkeſt corners 
of popery and ignorance. His doctrines ſpread 
into Bohemia, and were well received, as by many 
others, ſo eſpecially by John Huſs, and his zealous 
friend and fellow-martyr Jerom of Prague. 

Queen Anne, the wife of Richard II. of 11 
land, was daughter to the emperor Charles IV. 
and fiſter to Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia. She 
was a princeſs of great piety and knowledge, and 
had ſtrongly patronized Wickliſſe. Upon her 
death, in 1394, ſeveral of her attendants returning 
into Bohemia, carried with them many of Wick- 
liſſe's books, which were read with much avidity, 
and tended greatly to promote the cauſe of the 
reformation. To ſuppreſs them, the archbiſhop of 
Prague iſſued two orders, which had an effect quite 
contrary to what he expected for it ſtimulated the 
friends of theſe doctrines to greater zeal, and al- 
moſt the whole univerſity united in propagating 


Huſs had conſiderable influence in the univerſity, 


not only on account of his learning, eloquence, 


and exemplary life, but alſo on account of ſome 
valuable privileges which he had obtained from the 
king in behalf of the Bohemians in that ſeminary, 
by which many Germans had been obliged to leave 
it, and retire to Leipſic; who afterwards became 


his ſteady enemies, and efpecially at the council of | 


Conſtance. And being ſtrenuouſly attached to the 
doctrines of Wickliffe, he ſtrongly oppoſed the 
decree of the archbiſhop, who however at length 
obtained 2 bull from the pope, giving him com- 
miſſion to prevent the ſpreading of theſe errors in 
his province. 

By virtue of this bull the archbiſhop definitively 
condemned the writings of Wickliffe; and pro- 


| 


| 


— 
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ceeding againſt four dodtors, Hog, 
other members of the univerſity, roted.. 
theſe proceedings. Upon which he wa, * 


tions laid againſt him, of preach; àeculi. 
and Er Huſs deſired to * — * ror 
ſonal appearance; the king, the een. © 2 per 
7 and univerſity joined in requeſtin Ao. Noth 
diſpenſe with it. However, Cardinab ca POPe ty 
clared aim contumacious, and accordin WP be 
municated him. And this excommuni — 
afterwards carried much farther * 1 
diſciples and friends. He was dechred : . 
of hereſy, and an interdict was paſſed a Lees, 
From this unjuſt ſentence he appealed ap. 
council; and notwithſtanding fo ſevere Fm, 
and an expulſion in conſequence from his zun 
0 © Tague, he ne to Huſlenitz, where po. 
inued to promulgate his new doctrine 

the Ipit and with the pen. Sirine, bot fog 

The letters which he wrote at this time ar 
numerous; and he compiled a treatiſe ee 
maintained, that the reading the books of War > 
cannot be abſolutely forbidden. He wrote * 
fence of Wickliffe's book on the trinity ; * , 
dauntedly declared againſt the vices of the — 
the cardinals, and the clergy of thoſe cory 
times. He cauſed a writing to be fixed upon bc 
church of Bethlehem, charging the cler with 
theſe ſix errors: Firſt, Of believing that the rc 
by ſaying maſs, became the creator of his Creator 
Second, Of ſaying that he ought to belicve in the 
virgin, in the pope and in ſaints: Third, Thx 
the prieſts can remit the pain 2nd guilt of fi: 
Fourthly, that every one mult obey their ſuperior, 
whether their commands be juſt or unjuſt: Fifth 
That every excommunication, juſt or unjuſt, bind 
the excommunicate : The Sixth relates to fimony, 
He wrote alſo many other books; and with whit 
ſtrength of argument the amazing influence of ki 
doctrines ſufficiently prove. 

But though John Huſs and Jerom of Prague b 
far agreed with Wickliffe, that they oppolcd tle 
tyranny and corruptions of the pope and his 
Gers. yet did they not advance, by any mers, 
ſo far as our Engliſh reformer; they had nat b 
clear light; they were not of the ſame opinion vith 
regard to the euchariſt; for neither of them ove 
oppoſed the real preſence and tranſubſtantiation, 
as Wick lifie did. 

Huſs correſponded with our noble and excellent 
countryman Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, 
England was then filled with ſcenes of perſecution, 
which extended to Germany and Bohemia, where 
John Huſs and Jerom of Prague were marked out 
to ſhare the fate of Sir John Oldcaſtle, Upon the 
review of thoſe times can we fail to congratulite 
our felicity, and to bleſs God for the liberty, al 
and religious, which our country enjoys 1 
diſlinguiſhed a manner! 

In November, 1414, a general council u 
aſſembled at Conſtance in Get many, which 8 
one of the greateſt that was ever held, as for other 
matters, ſo to determine the diſpute concerning 
papacy, which was then aſſumed by three peri 
who all appeared under the character of fefe! 
This council was one of the moſt important ct 
of the fifteenth century, and the greatelt d. 
cecumenical ſynods that ever was held, con anz 
the dignity and number of the princes, pelle 
and doctors who aſſiſted at it, after the examP* 
the emperor himſelf. According to the 157 
at the emperor's arrival, by his order, there vos 
above one hundred thouſand foreigners then i 
about this city. Not a kingdom, republic, 
and ſcarce a city or community in Europe, but y 
its ambaſſadors or deputies at it. Ten pP 
turns, prelided in it, and the emperor vi ©, 
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| _ Thirty-ſix thouſand beds were ſet up 
176 — — at one time were no leſs than 
hirty thouſand horſe in the city. The pope had 
{x hundred perſons in his retinue, and the emperor 
* thouſand. There were thirty cardinals, who, 
vi four patriarchs, and two of the pope's legates, 
ud full twelve hundred. Here were twenty-ſeven 
archbiſhops, two hundred and fix biſhops, thirty- 
three titular biſhops, above one hundred and fifty 
other prelates, and two hundred and three abbots, 
who all together may be ſuppoſed to have four or 
fre thouſand in their retinue; prelates, prieſts, 
ad preſbyters, are reckoned in ſhort eighteen 
thouſand; and there were eighty thouſand laymen, 
il ſtrangers; fourteen auditors of the rota, 
twenty-ſeven prothonotaries, eighteen auditors of 
the acred palace, and as many ſecretaries of the 

pe's, who had two hundred under them; and 
there were computed two hundred and forty-two 
uriters of apoltolic bulls, forty-ſeven writers peni- 
tentiary, not reckoning one thouſand two hundred 
{-ribes or writers of other kingdoms, beſides their 
ſervants: the pope and cardinals had one hundred 
and twenty-three attorneys, and two hundred and 
ſeventy-three proctors, with each a man to wait on 
them; there were four hundred and forty-four doctors 
of divinity and law, bclides their ſervants, excluſive 
of ſixty-five heralds at arms, vergers of the con- 


ith fitory, beadles, and other petty officers; with above 
ef, one thouſand perſons in their retinue. The retinue 
or of the laity was numerous in proportion: the em- 


peror, the four electors preſent, with other ſovereign 
princes, * 8 m—_— 
raves, one hundred and twenty-eig 3, 
bundred barons, &c. who were all computed at no 
* = —— — four _ hve — 
pen for their guard: there were allo one hundre 
d fix envoys — from ſeveral places, with 
dout one thouſand ſix hundred in their retinue; 
dove ſix hundred gentlemen, and TIS 
ouland knights and military officers, with their 
rvants ; — the garriſon conſiſted of about em 
douſand ; there were eighty-ſix farriers, eighty- 
iht carpenters, and blackſmiths, ſixty-five apo- 
ecaries, one thouſand fix hundred barbers, two 
* and forty-two bankers, forty-eight 0 
ſuths, one hundred and twenty-two ſhoe- makers, 
o hundred and twenty-eight taylors, all the fore- 
ding maſters, with the journeymen of each; three 
3 and victuallers, with their : —_ 
ve hundred and five muſicians, ſeven hundre 
d eighteen common harlots, which another liſt 
1 the Vienna manuſcript makes _ mays 
IG ve hundred, three hundred and forty-ſix 
polers and ſtage· players. This famous council, 
uch laſted four years and forty-five ſeſſions, made 
infamous canon, as Sleiden ſays, in his com- 
"aries, That faith is not to be kept with here- 
3 with thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy; and it 
ted the authority of a council to be above that 
* pope, John Huſs was ſummoned to appear at 
council; and to enconrage him the emperor ſent 
2 lafe conduct, giving him permiſſion freely to 
eto and return from the council. But it was 
8 determined by theſe. wiſe men, that 
': not to be kept with heretics,” and 
— Huſs was no ſooner arrived, than he was 
Fitted priſoner to a chamber in the palace. 
= well accompanied in his journey, and in 
. 2 through which he paſſed he made 
tons, chat he was going to the coun- 
| Vindicate his doctrines, and invited all his 
=p — preſent. Wherever he came great 
orted to him, 

dd to nigh reverence and eſtimation, that 
gn * He no where found ſo bitter ene- 
1 EW g his own countrymen the 


and ſhewed him ſuch 


8 


the keys of the church and eecleſiaſti 


But he afterwards met with more bitter enemies 
in the council: who, reſolving to deſtroy him, drew 
up ſuch articles of accuſation as they thought pro- 
per, and knew he could not abjure; being at once 
his accuſers and judges, and acting, not by the laws 
of equity, but of cruelty and revenge. 

The ſpirit with which the council of Conſtance 
acted againſt the popes : their declaring themſelves 
as a council, and all councils to be above popes; 
the rigour with which they executed their decrees, 
and the awful form of their proceedings, are com- 
mendable. But to what did it all tend? To no ge- 
nerous principle of love to God, or benevolence to 
man. It only tranſlated the ſeat of wicked power; 
the people were as much ſlaves to ignorance; they 
were as much tied down to ſuperſtition, and they 
had as little the exerciſe of any one rational ſenti- 
ment as ever. This council acted the part of in- 
quiſitors. They ordered the remains of Dr. Wick- 
liffe to be dug up and burnt, with this charitable 
caution, if they might be diſcerned from the bo- 
dies of other faithful people.” His aſhes were caſt 
into the river Swift, that river conveyed them into 
the Avon, Avon into the Severn, Severn into the 
narrow ſeas, they into the main ocean. Thus the 
aſhes of Wickliff. are the emblems of his doctrine, 
which is now diſperſed all over the world.” 

The nobility of Bohemia and Poland ſtrongly 
interceded for Huſs, and fo far prevailed, that he 
ſhould not be condemned unheard, which the com- 
miſſioners appointed to try him, had reſolved upon. 

When he appeared before them, and the articles of 
accuſation were read, he freely acknowledged them. 
But onecircumſtance bore more hard upon him, than 
this acknowledgment, which was, a generous wiſh 
he vented, to be with the happy ſpirit of Wickliffe, 
Theſe haughty judges had no idea of a man's feli- 
city whoſe aſhes they had condemned to be burnt! 
A great many falſe and frivolous objections were 
raiſed againſt him, which he refuted with a manl 
eloquence ; and recommended himſelf and his cauſe 
to God; he was carried from the court, and a reſo- 
lution was ſoon after taken to burn him as an 
heretic, if he would not retract. He was then com- 
mitted to a ſilthy priſon, where in the day time he 
was ſo laden with fetters on his legs, that he could 
ſcarce go, and every night he was faſtened by the 
hands to a rack againſt the wall ; while petitions for 
his releaſe, upon bail, from his Bohemian friends, 
were unavailing. 

Four biſhops, and two lords were ſent by the 
emperor to the priſon, to prevail on him to make a 
recantation. But he called God to witneſs, with 
tears in his eyes, that he was not conſcious 
of having preached or written, any thing againſt 
the truth of God, or the faith of his ortho- 
dox church. The deputies then repreſented 
the great wiſdom and authority of the council; 
Let them, ſaid Huſs, ſend the meaneſt perſon of 
that council, who can convince me by arguments 
from the word of God, and I will ſubmit my judg- 
ment to him.” This Chriſtian and pious anſwer 
had no effect, becauſe he would not take the au- 
thority and learning of the council upon truſt, with- 
out the leaſt ſhadow of an argument offered: and 
the deputies departed in high admiration of his 
obſtinacy. 

On the ſeventh of July he was brought the laſt 
time before the council. He was required to ab- 
jure. He refuſed. The biſhop of Lodi preached 

a bloody perſecuting ſermon, 2 the de- 
ſtruction of heretics, the prologue to his fate; and 
accordingly his fate was determined, his vindication 
diſregarded, and judgment was pronounced. His 
books were condemned, and he was declared a ma- 
nifeſt heretic: convicted of having taught man 
hereſies and pernicious errors, of — deſpiſed 
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of having ſeduced and given ſcandal to the faithful 
by his obſtinacy, and having raſhly appealed to the 
tribunal of Chriſt: the council therefore cenſured 
him for being obſtinate and incorrigible, and or- 
dained, „That he ſhould be degraded from the 
prieſthood, his books publicly burnt, and himſelf 
delivered to the ſecular power.“ 

He heard this ſentence without the leaſt emotion 
he kneeled down with his eyes lifted towards 
heaven; and with all the ſpirit of primitive martyr- 
dom, he faid ; © May thy infinite mercy, O my God, 
pardon this injuſtice of my enemies. Thou 
knoweſt the injuſtice of my accuſations: how de- 


formed with crimes I have been repreſented; how I 
have been oppreſſed with worthleſs witneſſes, and a 
falle condemnation; yet, O my God, let that 
mercy of thine, which no tongue can expreſs, pre- 
vail with thee not to avenge my wrongs.” 'Theſg 
excellent ſentences were eſteemed ſo many ex- 
preſſions of treaſon ; and tended to inflame his ad- 
verſaries. Accordingly, the biſhops, appointed by 
the council, ſtript him of his prieſtly garments, de- 
graded him, and put a mitre of paper on his head, 
on which devils were painted with this inſcription, 
&'Y ringleader of heretics.” Our hcroic martyr, 
received this mock-mitre with a gallant air of un- 
concern, which ſeemed to give him dignity, rather 
than diſgrace. A ſerenity, a joy, appeared in his 
looks, which indicated, that his ſoul had cut off 
many ſtages of tedious journcy in her way to the 
realm of everlaſting peace. « 

The biſhops delivered Huſs to the cfhperor, who 
put him into the hands of the duke of Bavaria. 
His books were burnt at the gatcs of the church, 
and he was led to the ſuburbs to be burnt alive. 
When he came to the place of execution, he fell on 
his knees; ſung portions of pſalms, looked fledfaltly 
towards heaven, and repeated theſe words: © Into 
thy hands, O Lord, do I commit my ſpirit; theu 
haſt redecmed me, O moſt good and faithful God!“ 
When the chain was put about him at the ſtake, he 
{aid, with a ſmiling countenance, “ Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt was bound with a harder chain than this for 
my ſake, and why ſhould I then be aſhamed of this 
old ruſty one?” When the faggots were piled up to 
his very neck, the duke of Bavaria was oflicious 
enough to deſire him to abjure. No, ſaid Huls, 
I never preached any doctrine of an evi] tendency. 
And what | taught with my lips, I now ſeal with my 
blood.”—He ſaid to the executioner, “ou are 
going to burn a © gooſe” now; but in a century you 
will have a © ſwan,” whom you can neither roaſt nor 
boil.” If he was prophetic, he muſt have meant 
Martin Luther, to whom his words were applied, 
and who had a ſwan for his arms. The flames were 
then applicd to the faggots, when the martyr ſung 
a hymn with ſo loud and chearful a voice, that he 
was heard through all the cracklings of the com- 
buſtibles, and the noiſe of the multitude, At laſt 
his voice was interrupted, and he was conſumed in 
a moſt miſerable manner. The duke of Bavaria 
ordered the executioner to throw all the martyrs 
cloaths into the flames; after which his aſhes were 
carefully gathered together, and caſt into the 
Rhine, He wrote many treatiſes, which were col- 
lected and publiſhed at Nuremburgh, in the ycar 
1558. | 
Thus fell John Huſs, a martyr to the doctrines of 
the goſpel which Wickliſfe had revived; and which 
ſtruck ſo eſſentially at the root of corrupt religion, 
and the ſccular intereſt of the clergy; that there is 
no wonder, he, as well as his friend jerom of 
Prague, was perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity. 

Jerom, who was remarkable forhis extenſive Icarn- 
ing and great cloquence, was treated in pretty nearl 
the ſame manner with John Huſs: a ſafe conduc 
was given him, and was alſo violated. He ſuffered 
extremely in an hard impriſonment; and underwent 


a trial as partial and unjuſt, as Huſs 
He is ſaid by catholic ens to oy — 
opinions, and afterwards to have rd 
cantation ; but this ſeems to want evidence. . 
he deſired to plead his cauſe and exculn:+. s 8 
rr : f . "> WiPate him 
1 this was refuſed him, he is ſaid to hu,“ 
claimed againſt the council in theſe wo rs 
What barbarity is this! For three hund 0 
forty days have I been through all the — = 
priſons. There is not a miſery, there is Wer. 0 
which I have not experienced. Io m ar, 
you have allowed the fulleſt ſcope of accuſation” 
me, you deny the leaſt opportunity of make 
Not an hour will you indulge me in Prepatir N 
my trial. You have ſwallowed the blacke? : 
lumnies againſt me. You have repreſented * 
an heretic without knowing my doctrine: yay 
enemy to the faith before you knew what l 
profeſſed: as a perſecutor of prieſts, W | 
could have an opportunity of underſtandin G 
lentiments on that head. You are a general * 
cil: in you center all that this world can — 
nicate of gravity, wiſdom, ſanctity: but il — 
are men, and men are ſeducible by aPpearan 
Ihe higher your character is for wiſdom, the — 
ought your care to be, not to deviate into tally 
The cauſe I now plead is not my own cauſe : * 
; Eo it ig 
the cauſe of men; it is the cauſe of Chriſtians: it js 
a Cauſe, which is to affect the rights of polterit 
however the experiment is to be made in my 8 
lon.” This ſpecch had no effect: Jerom a 
obliged to hear his charge read, which was reduce 
under theſe heads, "That he was a derider of the 
papal dignity, an oppoſer of the pope, an encryy of 
the cardinals, a periecutor of the prelates, and an 
hater of the Chriſtian religion.“ He an(wered this 
charge with an amazing force of elocution and 
ſtrength of argument: Now, ſaid he, wretchthit 
am! whither ſhall I turn me! To my accuſe! 
My -accuſers are deaf as adders. Io you ny 
judges ? You are all prepoſſeſſed by the arts of ny 
accuſers.“ A Roman catholic hiſtorian has in. 
genuity enough to declare, That Jerom in all he 
poke, ſaid nothing unbecoming a great and vile 
man: and he candidly aflerts, that if what Jerom 
ſaid was true, he was not only free from capital 
guilt, but from ſmalleſt blame. The trial of Icon 
was brought on the third day after his acculation, 
and witnefles were examined in ſupport of the 
charge. The priſoner was prepared for his defence, 
which will appear almoſt incredible, when it 
conlidered, that he had been three hundred and 
forty days ſhut up, in a dark offenfive dungeon, d- 
prived pf day-light, food, and {leep. His {pin 
toare above theſe diſadvantages, under wich! 
man leſs animated mult have funk ; nor was it 
more at a loſs for quotations from fathers and . 
tient authors, than if he had been turniſhed wit 
the fineſt library. 
Many of the zealots and bigots of the aſſembly 
were againſt his being heard; as they knew vi 
eſſect eloquence is uſed to have on the minds of tr 
moſt prejudiced. However, it was carried by 
majority, that he ſhould have liberty to proceed i 
his defence, which he began in ſuch an exalted {ra 
of moving elocution, that the heart of obdurate?” 
was ſeen to melt, and the mind of ſyperſtiv® 
ſeemed to admit a ray of conviction. He mace 
admirable diſtinction between evidence 35 !*% 
on fas, and as ſupported by malice and Calum 
He laid before the atlembly the whole ten! of - 
life and conduct. He obſerved, that the great 
and moſt holy men have been known to dif 
points of ſpeculation, with a view to diſungr 
truth, not to keep it concealed. He then e 
a noble contempt of all his enemies, rt” 
have induced him to retract the cauſe of WT 


truth. He next entered upon an high eace a 
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ok: and declared he was ready to follow him 
pf Hu Aorious tract of martyrdom. He then 


bf upon the moſt defenſible doctrines of 
0 


"ra. and concluded what he had to ſay on 
3 with obſerving, that it was far from his 
B tion to advance any thing againſt the ſtate of 
* hurch of God: that it was only againſt the 
* of the clergy he complained: and that he 
1110 not help ſaying with his dying breath, it was 
txinly impious; that the patrimony of the church, 
which was originally intended for the purpoſe of 
city and univerſal benevolence, ſhould be proſti- 
ted to the luſt of the fleſh, and the pride of the 
re, in whores, feaſts, foppiſh veſtments, and 
ather reproaches to the name and profeſſion of 
\riſtianity + | ; 

1. — received many interruptions, from 
the impertinence of ſome, and the inveteracy of 
others; but he anſwered with ſo much readineſs and 
vivacity of thought, that at laſt they were aſhamed, 
aud he was permitted to finiſh his defence. His 
voice was ſweet, clear, and ſonorous: pliable to 
captivate every paſſion, and able to concihate every 
tion, He Was admired by his enemies, and 


— 


Nies LIZABETH, daughter of Henry 
* E. VIII. and Anne Boleyn, was 
wenty five years of age, when ſhe aſcended the 
hrone, for which ſhe was preſerved by the particular 
nterpoſition of divine Providence. Immediately 
on the death of Mary, the council notified this event 
o the houſe of lords, who acquainted the commons 
ith the reſolution, to place her ſiſter Elizabeth on 
ie throne, As this princeſs had diſcovered her 
oderation and prudence, during the reign of 
ux, and as the dangers to which ſhe had been 
onſtantly expoſed, ſtrongly recommended her to 
e allections of the people, the Joy they expreſſed 
i this occaſion ſeemed to prognoſticate the future 
oppinels of her reign. She was at Hatfield at the 
me of her ſiſter's death, from whence ſhe pro- 
ceded to London, through crowds of loyal ſub- 
a, who vied with each other in giving the 
rongelt teſtimonies of their affection. After 
"0g received the compliments of the nobility, 


£ ie to notify her acceſſion. Among the reſt 
* ham was ſent to Philip, to expreſs her gra- 
A Prince, for the protection he had 
3 75 and her inclination to enjoy the con- 

— 0 his friendſhip. The firſt act of her go- 
eva 4s a proclamation, ſtrictly enjoining all 
: — s to keep the peace, and forbear, upon 
ab nce Whatever, to break, or alter, any order 
brabſe Sov that time eſtabliſhed. With this ad- 
. Sacity ſhe always regulated her conduct, 


| 


* diſpatched ambaſſadors to the different powers 
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compaſlionated by his friends : but he received the 
ſame ſentenee which had been paſſed upon his mar- 
tyred countryman; arid Poggius ſays, the aſſembly 
condemned him with great relutance _ 

The ſame author tells us, that Jerom had two 
days allowed for his recantation : and that the car- 
dinal of Florence uſed all the arguments he could 
for that end, but they were ineffectual. The divine 
was reſolved to ſeal his doctrine with his blood: 
and he ſuffered death with all the magnanimity of 
Hufs. He embraced the ſtake, to which he was 
faſtened with peculiar malice by wet cords. When 
the executioner went behind him to ſet fire to the 
pile, „Come here, ſaid the martyr, and kindle it 
before my eyes: for if I dreaded ſuch a ſight, 1 
ſhould never have come to this place which I had 
free opportunity to eſcape.” The fire was kindled, 
and he then ſung a hymn, which was ſoon inter- 
rupted by the encircling flames. 

Thus died thoſe two Bohemian martyrs: and their 
blood may truly be ſaid to have been the ſeed of 
the reformed church; which was ſo far from being 
cruſhed by malice and cruelty that it ſoon gathered 
ſtrength, and became ſuperior to all perſecution. 
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To 


ſendi the throne when twenty-five years of age—ller popularity and prudent conduct with regard to religion 

Her coronation—Peace with France—Mary arrives in Scotland—Declares in favour of the catholics ; and 

ends her ſiſter Elizabeth—Progreſs of the reformation in Scotland — Mary marries the earl of Darnley — Her 
 mtimacy with Rizzio, who is afſaſſinated—Darnley being murdered, the queen of Scots marries Bothwell—A con- 
federacy formed againſt ber She is impriſoned, eſcapes and flies into England —The reception ſhe meets with in that 
tingdom—Inſurreftions in the north— The earl of Murray aſſaſſinated Parliamentary proceedings We civil 
wars in France—Afairs of the Netherlands —Conſpiracy of the duke of Norfolk, who is tried and executed— 
Afairs of Scotland — Maſſacre of Paris Civil Wars of the Netherlands Tranſactions in Spain and Scotland 
Plots and conſpiracies in England and hoſtilities with Spain. — Qeen of Scots tried, condemned, and executed in 
Futherinhay-caftle—An attempt to invade England with the Spaniſh Armada-—Iſſue of this great enter prize — 
Expediticn againſt Portugal Murder of the duke of Guiſe, and of Henry II.— 4 rebellion in Ireland raiſed by 
Hugh O'Neal, earl of Tyrone Earl of Efſex ſent thither, WH0 15 diſgraced on his return to England—Inſur- 
reltion, trial, and death of this nobleman—T he affairs of France—Mountyjoy's Succeſs in Ireland - Spaniards 
and Iriſh defeated Vyrone makes his ſubmiſſion — Death and character of queen Elizabeth. 


ſo that the reign of this queen, as it is one of the 
longeſt, is alſo one of the moſt glorious that is to 
be found in the Engliſh annals. Elizabeth ſeemed 
on her change of fortune, to forget the injuries ſhe 
had received from her enemies. She returned 
thanks to heaven for her deliverance as for a mira- 
cle; but ſhe wiſhed not to make her perſecutors fecl 
the rod of retaliation. Even Sir Henry Beding- 
ficld, who had been her keeper in priſon, and de- 
lighted in treating her with the utmoſt rigour, found 
her inſenſible to the deſire of revenge. This noble 
inſtance of a ſuperior underſtanding, and beneficent 
ciſpoſition, charmed her enemies. Philip had no 
ſooner received the news of the queen's acceſſion, 
than he ſent orders to his ambaſſador at London, to 
make propoſals of marriage, offering to procure a 
diſpenſation from Rome. Elizabeth obſerved, that 
the nation had, during her ſiſter's reign, entertained 
an extreme averſion to the Spaniſh alliance, and that 
her own popularity principally aroſe from the pro- 
freed by her means from the danger 
of foreign ſubjection. She knew that her marria 

with Philip would be ſimilar to that of her father 
with Catherine of Arragon, and her concluding it 
would be declaring herſelf illegitimate. She there- 
fore declined the offer, but in ſuch polite and eva- 
ſive terms, that the Spaniſh monarch could not 
juſtly take offence at her refuſal. Notwithſtanding 
Elizabeth had determined to reſtore the . 
religion in England, her ambaſſador at Rome re- 
ceived orders to notify her acceſſion to the ſovereign 


4R pontiff, 
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1 But Paul IV. behaved with all the inſo- 
nce natural to his character. He declared, that 
England was a fief of the holy ſee, and that Eliza- 
beth was guilty of great temerity in aſſuming, with- 
out his conſent, the title and authority of queen; 


that being illegitimate, ſhe could not inherit that 


kingdom; but being willing to treat her with pa- 
ternal indulgence, if ſhe would renounce all preten- 
fions to the crown, and ſubmit entirely to his will, 
ſhe ſhould experience all the lenity that was con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of the apoſtolic ſee. The 
queen, being informed of theſe particulars, ob- 
ferved, that the pope, in order to gain too much, 
was willing to loſe the whole. She therefore re- 
called her ambaſſador, and immediately purſned 
thoſe meaſures in favour of the reformed religion, 
which ſhe had ſecretly embraced. That ſhe might 
not too much alarm the papiſts, ſhe had retained 
eleven of her ſiſter's counſellors: but to balance 
their authority added eight more, whom ſhe knew 
were warmly inclined to the proteſtant communion ; 
theſe were the marquis of Northampton, the earl of 
Bedford, Sir Ambroſe Cave, Sir Thomas Knolles, 
Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whom ſhe created lord keeper, and Sir 
Wliam Cecil, whom ſhe made ſecretary of ſtate. 
She alſo diſcharged from priſon, or recalled from 
exile, thoſe whoſe religion had been their only 
crime. At the ſame time a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, forbidding all preaching without a ſpecial 
licence, that the pulpits might not be filled with the 
clamours of diſcord. The Lord's prayer, the creed, 
the litany, and the goſpels, were ordered to be read 
in Engliſh; and having directed, that all the 
churches ſhould conform to the practice of her own 
chapel, ſhe forbad the hoſt to be any more elevated 
in her ee 1 . 
e biſhops now apprehending a 
A. D. 1559. total abolition of the Romiſh — fy 
refuſed to officiate at her coronation ; but Ogle- 
thorpe, biſhop of Carliſle, was, with fome difficulty, 
prevailed on to perform that ceremony. On the 
fourteenth of January, Elizabeth paſſed from the 
Tower through the ſtreets of London, in grand 
proceſſion, to Weſtminſter, amidſt the acclamations 
of a prodigious number of ſpectators aſſembled on 
that occaſion. The queen returned their applauſes 
with ſuch a modeſt affability, and winning be- 
haviour, as charmed the hearts of all beholders. 
But no incident, on this occaſion, diſplayed in a 
ſtronger light the religious ſentiments of the citi- 
zens, or tended more to endear the new ſovereign 
to the people, than her accepting of an Engliſh 
Bible, richly gilt; which was delivered from a pa- 
geant in Cheapſide, by a child repreſenting truth, 
who addreſſed the queen in an oration. She re- 
ceived the book in a moſt gracious manner, kiſſed 
it, held it up, placed it on her boſom, and declared, 
that amidſt all the coſtly teſtimonies the city had 
that day given her of their affection, this preſent was 
by far the moſt precious and acceptable. Indeed, 
whenever this queen appeared in public, the ſeemed 
to reioice in the concourſe of her ſubjects; to enter 
into all their amuſements; and thus, without de- 
4 from her dignity, which ſhe well knew 
ow to preſerve, ſhe acquired the affections of her 
people, and greater popularity than any of her 
predeceſſors. 12 
On the twenty- fifth of January a parliament was 
ſummoned to aflemble. Sir Nicholas Bacon opened 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he expatiated on 
the virtues of the new queen; and after recom- 
mending the religious ſtate of the nation to their 
conſſderation, exhorted them to obſerve a due me- 
dium between the extremes of ſuperſtition and re- 
ligion, as the molt effectual means of nniting both 
Roman catholics and proteſtants in one mode of 
worſhip. He concluded with ſoliciting a ſupply 
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in behalf of her majeſty; which the exigenc, 
ftate required. The commons, though 4 Tt 
been harraſſed by impoſitions in the oy. ba 
chearfully granted the tonnage and poundie, d. 
gether with a large ſubſidy on funds and — * 
A bill was paſſed for ſuppreſſing the — 
lately erected, and reſtoring the tenth; i 
fruits to the crown, which had been furrenger 10 
Mary. They alſo enumerated a ſtatute 5 F 
ing Elizabeth to be their lawful ſovereign by y I 
of an act paſſed in the thirty · ſixth year of her fuer 
reign. Then both houſes turned their n 
to affairs of religion, and paſſed the following bi 
That the ſervice ſhould be performed in he 
tongue; that the ſupremacy of the church gf * 


relative to religion, which had palled in the ud. 
of Edward VI. ſhould be renewed, and confirms) 
that the nomination to biſhoprics, ſhould be yet 
in the queen, who might exerciſe her ſuprem 

any perſon ſhe ſhould appoint to that purpoſe; the 
all perſons in office, ſhould take the oath of fps 
macy: and that no perſon, under ſevere penal, 
ſhould, by word or writing ſupport any foreign a. 
thority in this kingdom; that there ſhould he! 
uniformity of worſhip; and that on the vacancy 
any biſhopric, the queen might reſume its tempo 
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poſſeſſions. Elizabeth being thus veſted with the point; Al 
ſupremacy, erected a tribunal, called the High Com- 1 ould be 
miſſion- court, veſted with the authority appointedby he king 
_ VIII. But of nine thouſand four hundred onfirm t. 
eccleſiaſtics, who held benefices in England, thof French pl 
who choſe rather to renounce their livings than the lis treat 
Romiſh religion, amounted to fourteen biſhop; ſhed by 
twelve archdeacons, fifty canons, and about four ere enac 
ſcore of the inferior clergy, Bonner alone ſuffered rancis a 
under the hand of authority. He was committed ptoril 


to the Marſhalſea, and died in confinement. Some 
foreign princes interpoſed their good oflices to pro 
cure the catholics a toleration in ſome particulzr 
places; but the queen would not comply with ther 
requeſt, for the ſake of national peace. But in 
order to induce the catholics to conform to tle 
eſtabliſhed religion, ſhe cauſed every thing to i 
ſtruck out of the new liturgy, that had any tendeq 
to give them offence. 
In the mean time a treaty was concluded vil 
France on theſe conditions; that Henry ſhould 
tain Calais for eight years, with all other tovts 
taken from the Engliſh; at the expiration of whict, 
they ſhould be reſtored to the queen of England; 
that he ſhould give ample ſccurity for paying d 
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Elizabeth or her ſucceſſors, the ſum of five hun uncil ſh 
thouſand golden crowns, in default of reſtoring i: dition ; 
places at the time appointed; that the French{bou orce bet 
give hoſtages for the performance of this article; til e Englif] 
neither Henry, the queen of Scotland, nor Llur Unicate 1 
beth, ſhould attempt any thing againſt each oth, mporiſin 
directly or indirectly, to the prejudice of this lvinilts 
and that they ſhould not encourage or protec oſt ſever; 
rebellious ſubjects of each other. A peace e duke 
Scotland followed as a neceſſary conlequenct ho were 
that with France. But this peace was 10 nde was 
concluded, than the dauphin and his conſort Mul, ame wa 
at the inſtigation of the pope, and the monaten Idinal, 
France and Spain, who were incenſed at ow , ed into 
ſion of a proteſtant princeſs, aſſumed the tust ndred p 
king and queen of Scotland, England and Irchui y to th 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the queen's ambalae; mbled : 
at Paris, remonſtrated on this inſult offered to mf of 
miſtreſs, and receiving a very frivolous _ L new 
peated his complaints; but was told by tl - "y IF 
miniſtry, that the queen of Scots was as much 1 10 . 
to the arms of England, as Elizabeth was tot 4s oned 
. : h from commo 
pellation of queen of France. Elizabet! * nd 1 
time beheld Mary in the light of a formidav*" % Th 
and the king of Spain as her inveterate = * ing "a 


therefore determined to uſe every Mer ip 
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late the affections of her people, as the beſt pre- 
in tive againſt the united power of her enemies. 
rr of diſcerning merit, ſhe appointed men of 
l city to the important offices of ſtate; diſpenſed 
e impartially: evinced a well judged cecono- 
deported herſelf with complacency ; and de- 
ſtrated ſo ardent a regard for the welfare of her 
7 Ves, as produced the warmeſt returns of confi- 
— and affection. At the ſame time ſhe took 
— to foment the religious diſſentions in Scotland, 
"cafioned by a ſtrong party embracing the re- 
c,rmation.; inſomuch that conferences for a peace 
vere opened at Edinburgh. But before this hap- 
ned. Henry of France was accidentally flain in a 
burnament, and his ſon Francis aſcended the throne. 
The French monarch, Francis II. 

K. D. 1560. vas an abſolute tool in the hands of 


te houſe of Guiſe, who prompted him to take every 


J. 
bY ethod to ſuppreſs the reformation 1n Scotland. 
by pat all his efforts were baffled by the ſuperior ge- 
that AW ins of Elizabeth, who reduced him to the neceſſity 
Upres if concluding a treaty, by which it was ſtipulated, 


hat the king of France and Scotland, ſhould 
kenceforth abſtain from 1 the arms of Eng- 
1d: that Elizabeth ſhould be further ſatisfied, for 
he injury already done her in that particular; that 
ommiſſioners ſhould be appointed to ſettle the 
point; and on failure of agreement, the matter 
ould be referred to the arbitration of Spain; and that 
be king and queen of France and Scotland, ſhould 
onfirm the conceflions that had been made by the 
reach plenipotentiaries to the Scottiſh confederates. 
lis treaty being concluded, an amneſty was pub- 
hed by the eſtates of Scotland, and ſeveral laws 
ere enacted in favour of the reformation. Though 
rancis and Mary confirmed theſe laws, they pe- 

ptorily refuſed to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth, 


dome n pretence that ſhe had treated with their rebellious 
pro beats; though their real deſign was to wreſt the 
cular ownfrom her, and placeit on the head of their young 
thar ece. But their ſcheme proved a ſource of bitter 
ut i lamities to that unfortunate princeſs, whoſe in- 
) the eſt they meant to promote. Elizabeth now found 


te had ſcarce an ally abroad on whom ſhe could 
epend, Montague, who had been ſent ambaſſador to 
Filip, met with a very cold reception. That prince 


with ewailed the eſtabliſhment of the reformation in 
r- gland, reſtored the collar of the order of the garter, 
puts nd declined renewing an alliance with Elizabeth. 
hich, he pope ſent a nuntio with inſtructions, and a 


ef to the queen, exhorting her to return within 
e pale of the church, promiſing her, that a general 
uncil ſhould be convoked with all convenient ex- 
dition; that he would annul the ſentence of di- 
preebetween Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, confirm 
e Engliſh liturgy, and allow the people to com- 
unicate in both kinds at the ſacrament; all which 
mporiling offers were rejected. At this time, the 
lviniſts in France were perſecuted with the ut- 
oſt ſeverity, until they formed a conſpiracy againſt 
e duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorraine, 
0 were their inveterate enemies. The prince of 
ade was ſuppoſed to favour them in private, and a 
eme was formed for ſurprizing the duke and 
Idinal, This deſign being diſcovered, was con- 
ed into aconſ] piracy againſt the king, and twelve 
ndred perſons were executed, for having been 
do the plot. The ſtates of the kingdom being 
mbled at Orleans, the king of Navarre, and the 


* Pee of Conde, attended the meeting, though 
7 f knew they were ſuſpected, and hated by the 
oy = of Lorraine. The firſt was ſo narrowly 
. — chat he could not eſcape; the other was 
1 moned, and ſentenced to die, by the hands of 
br very exccutioner; but the death of Francis 
˖ * ec the noble priſoner from that ignominious 


kino * queen mother was appointed regent 
s due minority of her ſon Charles IX. who 


ſucceeded his brother; the king of Navarre was con- 
ſtituted lieutenant general; the ſentence againſt 
Condè was reverſed; and the authority of the princes 
of Lorraine greatly diminiſhed. 

The fortune of Mary underwent a , I). 166 
ſudden change by the death of the = 15% 0+ 
king, her huſband. Catharine of Medicis, mother 
of Charles IX. aſſumed the whole authority. Mary 
Stuart, who experienced from her only mortifica- 
tions, found herſelf obliged to leave a country ſhe 
loved, and return to her unhappy kingdom, rent to 
pieces on account of religion. The ſtates of Scot- 
land had ſent to invite her over; and ſhe applied to 
Elizabeth for liberty to paſs through England; but 
that queen let her know, that till ſhe had given her 
ſatisfaction, by ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, 
ſhe ought to expect no favour from a perſon, whom 
ſhe had ſo much injured. This denial filled Mary 
with the higheſt reſentment ; and ſending for the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, © What offence, ſaid ſhe, have 
I given your miſtreſs, that ſhe ſhould deny me ſo 
{mall a favour ? But, with God's aſſiſtance, I can re- 
turn to my own country without her leave.” Nor 
did ſhe delay her departure on account of Elizabeth 
having refuſed her a ſafe conduct. She repaired to 
Calais, attended by her uncles, and ſeveral French 
noblemen of the firſt rank, and embarked in the 
beginning of Auguſt. Mary ſeemed greatly affected 
on her leaving France. She kept her eyes fixed 
upon the coaſt till darkneſs intercepted it from her 
view. „Farewel France! ſhe cried, farewel, be- 
loved country! I ſhall never ſee thee more.“ 
Elizabeth had fitted out a fleet of ſhips, under pre- 
tence of purſuing ſome pirates, but probably with 
a view of intercepting the queen of Scots in her 
paſſage: ſhe, however, paſſed the Engliſh fleet in a 
fog, and reached her native ſhore in ſafety, Mary 
was received by her people with every mark of 
affeftion ; for no ſooner did the French gallies ap- 
pear off Leith, than people of all ranks flocked 
thither, with eager impatience to behold and receive 
their young ſovereign, who was now nineteen years 
of age, diſtinguiſhed by her beauty, politeneſs, and 
elegance of manners. The firſt meaſures embraced 
by Mary, confirmed all the favourable prepoſſeſſions 
that people had entertained. She beſtowed her 
confidence entirely on the leaders of the reformed 
party, who had the greateſt influence, and were 
alone able to ſupport her government. James, 
her natural brother, whom ſhe made earl of Murray, 
had the chief authority. After him Lidington, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, had a principal ſhare in her confi- 
dence; and, by their activity, they endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh order and peace in a country, divided by 
private feuds, and public factions. But one cir- 
cumſtance deprived Mary of that favour, which 
might have been expected from her engaging de- 
portment; ſhe was a papilt ; and it was with the ut- 
moſt difficulty the could obtain permiſſion to cele- 
brate maſs in her own chapel. One ſingle maſs 
was thought, by the reforming miniſters, more 
dangerous to the kingdom, than an hundred thou- 
ſand armed men. Knox, a popular preacher, dail 
ſignalized himſelf by freſh inſtances of zeal * 
the catholics; he publicly called the queen Jezebel. 
All the endeavours of Mary to gain this clamorous 
preacher over to her intereſt were in vain: he was 
cited before the council, before whom he defended 
his principles without timidity, and was diſcharged 
without puniſhment. The bigotry of the miniſters 
and people were carried to the greateſt height. 
The uſual prayers in the churches were, “ That 
God would turn the queen's heart, which was ob- 
ſtinate againſt him and his truth; or were his holy 
will otherwiſe, that he would ſtrengthen the hearts 
and hands of the ele&, ſtoutly to oppoſe the rage of 


all tyrants.” The pulpits were filled with reproaches 
againſt the vices of the court; and the queen na- 
| | turally 
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turally regretted leaving a country where ſhe had, 
in early youth, received the firſt impreſſion of thoſe | 
manners, which were now conſidered as finful 


abominations. Thus ſurrounded with dangers, | 


Mary thought her only expedient for preſerving 
the tranquillity of her kingdom, was to maintain a 
good correſpondence with Elizabeth. In order to 
this ſhe diſpatched her ſecretary to London, to 
expreſs her deſire of maintaining a 2 eorre- 
ſpondence with her; and to requeſt, that this 
friendſhip might be cemented by Mary's being 
declared ſucceflor to the crown of England. No 
requeſt could be more unreaſonable, or made at a 
more impioper time. Elizabeth replied, that Mary 
had once diſcovered her intention not to wait for 
the ſucceſſion, but had openly aſſumed the title of 
queen of England, and pretended a ſuperior right 
to her throne: that though her ambaſladors, and 
thoſe of her huſband, had ſigned a treaty, in which 
they renounced that claim, and promiſed ſatis- 
faction for ſo great an indignity, yet ſhe had re- 
jected the moſt earneſt ſolicitations, and had even 
incurred ſome danger in croſſing the ſeas, rather 
than ratify that equitable treaty : that, for her part, 
whatever claims were advanced, ſhe was determined 
to live and die queen of England; and after her 
death, it was the buſineſs of others to examine who 
had the beſt pretenſions to ſucceed her, either by 


the laws or right of blood; and that ſhe would 


never conſent to ſtrengthen the intereſt or authority 
of any claimant, by fixing the ſucceſſion on a rival 
queen. Thus the treaty continued without being 
ratified : however, the queen of England agreed 
to maintain a correſpondence with Mary, and many 
letters paſſed between them, abounding with ex- 
preſſions of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip, while 
they deteſted each other with all the rage of jealouſy 
and diſdain. 

Elizabeth, obſerving that _ was ſufficiently 
depreſſed by her rebellious ſubjects, inſtead of 
adding at this time to the troubles of Scotland, 
wiſely employed herſelf in * the affairs of 
her own kingdom. Her firſt attempt was to put 
the Engliſh navy in a reſpectable condition : ſhe 
augmented the pay of her ſeamen; filled her ma- 
gazines with arms; introduced the manufacture of 
gunpowder into England; ordered a great number 
of iron and braſs pieces of ordnance to be caſt; 
reinforced the garriſon of Berwick; introduced and 
encouraged improvements in agriculture, by per- 
mitting the exportation of corn; promoted the 
trade and navigation of England; regulated the 
national coin, which her predeceſſors had altered; 
and ordered her people to attend the exerciſe of 
arms at ſtated times. The glory that attended 
her wiſe,meaſures, attracted the admiration of all 
Europe; nor were there wanting numbers, who 
made propoſals of marriage to a princeſs, who en- 
joyed ſuch ſingular felicity and renown. The arch- 
duke Charles, the emperor's ſecond ſon, with 
Caſimir, ſon of the elector Palatine, made their 
applications. Eric, king of Sweden, and Adolph, 
duke of Holſtein, alſo became her ſuitors. The 
carl of Arran, heir to the crown of Scotland, was 
recommended to her by the ſtates of that kingdom. 
Even ſome of her ſubjects entertained hopes of 
ſucceſs, though they did not openly declare their 
pretenſions. The earl of Arundel, though de- 
clining in years, flattered himſelf with this proſpect; 
as did alſo Sir William Pickering, who was much 
eſteemed for his perſonal merit. But lord Robert 

Dudley, a younger brother of the late duke of 

Northumberland, appeared the more likely to ſuc- 

ceed, as by his addreſs and flattery he had, in a 

manner, become her favourite, and had great in- 

fluence in her counſels; whence people — ex- 
pected, that he would be preferred above all the 
princes wh#had addreſſed her. The queen gave 
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theſe ſuitors ſuch a gentle refuſal 3 
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their purſuit ; and thus allowed thi to co und Et 
hopes of ſucceeding in their pretenſions, ;, And 
to attach them to her intereſt: yet, tho, þ Ore „ pad 
beth reſol bed never to beſtow upon her © El ants 
heir to the crown, ſhe ſeems to have 2 en 1 to 2 
that none, who had any pretenſions 10 * * while 
ceſſion, ſhonld ever have one. By her fat] y lu conſtab 
cluſion of the poſterity of Margaret e at D. 
Scotland, the right to the crown devolye} po buey 0 
houſe of Suffolk; and the lady Catharine G ckable, 
younger ſiſter to the lady Jane, was now he; 1 inders Of 
that family. This lady was ſent to the 1 ſe, how 
marrying the earl of Hertford without her c0 y . | admira 
and died in confinement. But however * * Wed fo! 
queen was with regard to thoſe who hid Romy. 1 Elizabe 
tenſions to the crown, ſhe was always attentir p it him a | 
remove the oppreſſions of her ſulyeds, "wp 
voked all warrants granted to purye Fans D. 1563 
victualling the fleet, which were general *. ſhort tim 
cuted in a very vexatious manner; and iN was ſeiz 
orcers, that the people ſhould be paid in bs n for fot 
for whatever proviſions they furniſhed, She n ible of 
formed the impolitions of the Exchequer; Þ eaſe, fre 
took care that the penſions aſſigned to the | 11 ceſſion 
clergy, on their reſigning their livings, ſhould b ented 7 
punctually paid. She alſo encreaſed the ſalary 1 
the judges, and allowed them a proviſion {or the ny, or | 
reſpeflive circuits. At the ſame time ſie to nner, 4s 
care that her ceconomy ſhould go hand in hui natura 
with her liberality. ſereral 
The queen regent of France had l found 1 
formed a plan of adminiſtration, in A. D. . applic 
which ſhe gave equal authority to the eathcli point 
and the proteſtants; and by dividing the H²ůͤ no dl 
between the duke of Guile and the prince 9 es, The 
Conde, endcavoured to render herſelf neceſlary tf ſgus of t 
both; but ſhe found it impoſlible to preſerve i mavut 
concord in ſo delicate a ſituation. An edict , for t. 
been publiſhed, granting toleration to the pn ctually 
teſtants ; but the intereſted views of the duke Mey gran 
Guiſe, under the pretence of religious zeal, po the me: 
duced a diſagreement ; and the two parties, af ſeas. 
the tranquillity of a moment, renewed thcir mutu de in tl 
inſults. Coligni and Andelot, aſſembling thei ſinated 
friends, flew to arms: Guiſe and Montmorenc ec. Th 
getting the king's perſon into their poche exbret 
obliged the queen regent to embrace their part Ived his 
Fourteen armies were raiſed, and in motion! d conjur 
different parts of France. Wherever the retorme on as 
prevailed, the images were broken, the altar b follow 
pillaged, and the monaſteries deſtroyed ; vii ">" 1 
ſucceſs attended the Romans, they burned tif toleratic 
bibles, they obliged married perſons to peri — * 
the ceremony over again, and re-baptized thel liſhed; 
infants; both ſides employed themſelves in plunc Panmen 
deſolation, and bloodſhed. Even the parliamel Aa 
of Paris put the ſword into the hands of the | of the 
raged multitude, and empowered the cathois' ten Eli: 
maſlacre thoſe who were called Hugonots. Plulp ry nclud 
king of Spain, dreading leſt the doctrines 0! 8 by 
reformed ſhould ſpread into the provinces of i F Sewn 
Netherlands, had formed a ſecret alliance wit EN he! 
princes of Guiſe, for the ſuppreſſion of wii "ay ＋ 
termed hereſy; and now ſent {ix thouſand ol * T 
with a ſupply of money, to reinforce the c "hy q 
party. The prince of Conde finding himſcl / Prue 
able to oppoſe their united force, ſent to cia Gm 
aſſiſtance and protection of Elizabeth; and 7 bog © 
to put Havre-de-Grace into the hands © er of ] 
Engliſh, on condition of three thouſa ' ** 
being ſent for its garriſon, three thouſand * ties W 
defend Dieppe and Rouen, and his 1ec% amon 
hundred thouſand crowns, Elizabeth 29, plac > 
100 E. 
the propoſal; and three thouſand Engliſh, garriſo. 


. 5 : 1 
the command of Sir Edward Poinings, ak wards 
take poſſeſſion of Havre, Soon atter the f * 
Warwick arrived with another body 9 | 
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1 Engliſh, and took the command of that 
ſted by Elizabeth's negotia- 
derable body of German 
who marched towards Normandy, 1n 
& in conjunction with the Engliſh. 
catholics, under the command of 
d the duke of Guiſe, overtaking 
a battle was fought with great 
and, what 1s very re- 
able, Conde and Montmorency, the com- 
ts of each army, were taken priſoners. 
wever, appeared to have the victory: but 
, collecting the remains of his army, 
ed ſome conſiderable places in Normandy ; 
Elizabeth, to enable him to ſupport his cauſe, 
+ him a ſupply of a hundred thouſand crowns. 
On the ' twelfth of January the 
D. 1563- queen ſummoned a parliament; when, 
hort time before the meeting of that aſſembly, 
was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, 
n for ſome time deſpaired of, the people became 
ible of their dangerous ſituation, in caſe of her 
aſe, from the uncertainty which attended the 
The commons therefore 
ented an addreſs to her majeſty, requeſting, 
it ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed either to 
ry, or to fix the ſucceſſion in ſuch an explicit 
nner, as might prevent the calamities which, it 
5 natural to fear would reſult from the conteſts 
ſeveral claims to the throne. 
| found means to elude giving a clear anſwer to 
tir applications; nor could ſhe be prevailed upon 
The parliament, however, 
ade no difficulty in granting the neceſſary ſup- 
es, They were very willing to ſupport the noble 
ens of the queen for the improvement of trade 
d manufactures, for the augmentation of her 
ry, for the ſuppreſſion of vige, and for the more 
xtually reſtraining the progreſs of popery. 
key granted two fifteenths, and two ſubſidies, 
the mean time the duke of Guiſe laid ſiege to 
ans. A very conſiderable progreſs had been 
de in this undertaking, when the duke was 
ſinated by a young enthuſiaſt named Poltrot de 
ec. The duke, on finding his end approach- 
p, expreſſed the deepeſt remorſe for having in- 
ed his country in the horrors of a civil war; 
d conjured the queen regent to concludea peace 
ſoon as poſſible with the Hugonots. His advice 
6 followed, Both parties being heartily tired of 
e war, ſoon agreed to articles of pacification. 
toleration, under ſome reſtraints, was again 
med to the proteſtants; a general amneſty was 
biſhed; Conde was reinſtated in his offices and 
vernment; and money being advanced to pay 
arrears of the German troops, they were ſent 
t of the kingdom. It had been ſtipulated be- 
ten Elizabeth and Conde, that a peace ſhould 
concluded by neither party without the other's 
ſent, but this was little regarded. -The leaders 
the French proteſtants only obtained a promile, 
at On her relinquiſhing Havre, her charges, and 
Money ſhe had advanced, ſhould be paid by the 
of France, and that Calais ſhould be reſtored 
er on the expiration of the ſtipulated term. 
diſdaining to accept of theſe conditions, 
 Magining Havre a much better pledge for 
g her purpoſe, ſhe ſent orders to her 
to defend the place againſt the united 
The earl of Warwick made a 
, notwithſtanding the many diflt- 
but the plague breaking 
ps, he was obliged to ſurrender 
the misfortune terminate there; 
ght home the peſtilence, which 
ged with uncommon violence; above 
perſons died of jt in London only. 
concluded with France; 


Andelot, aſſi 
þ had raiſed a conſi 


conſtable an 


at Dreux, 
* on both fides; 


Her life having 


ceſſion to the crown. 


But Elizabeth 


appoint a ſucceſſor. 


er of France. 


red under; 
Mong his troo 
Place. Nor did 
garriſon brou 


: , Was ſoon after 


two hundred thouſand crowns were paid to Eliza- 
beth for the redemption of hoſtages; and the mu- 
tual pretenſions of both parties continued. = 
By the death of the duke of Guile, the influcnce 
of Mary was greatly leſſened in France, which 
made her uncle, cardinal of Lorrain, ready to 
eſpouſe her to any one who could itrengthen their 
intereſt, or give inquietude to the queen of Eng- 
land. Elizabetli was equally vigilant in preventing 
the execution of their ſchemes; and told the queen 
of Scots, that nothing could ſatisfy her but her 
eſpouſing ſome Fngliſh nobleman ;- and even went 
ſo far as to propoſe her own favourite, the earl. of 
Leiceſter, whom ſhe certainly never meant to part 
with; for when ſhe perceived that Mary was in- 
clined to liſten to the propoſal, the found means 
to clude the promiſe ſhe. had made of declaring 
that princeſs her ſucceſſor. England now enjoyed 
a profound tranquillity: The queeh being no 
longer engaged in foreign affairs, made a progreſs 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was re- 
ceived with great pomp and magnificence; Every 
thing was conducted with a ſplendour that did 
honour to that celebrated ſeat of learning; and ſhe 
declared her ſatisfaction in an elegant Latin oration, 
wherein ſhe aſſured the univerſity of her protection, 
and earneſt deſire of encouraging learning to the 
utmoſt of her power. N 5 | 
Two years having been conſumed , 5 --. 
in har Hog 1 uncertainty, A. D. 1 565. 
Mary fixed upon lord Darnley, ſon to the earl. of 
Lenox, as the object of her choice, This young 
nobleman was her couſin-german by the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, neice to Henry VIII. and daughter 
to the earl of Angus, by Margaret, queen of Scot- 
land. He had been born and educated in England; 
where his father had conſtantly reſided, after bein; 
expelled his native country by the ſuperior intereſt 
of the Hamiltons. Darnley was alſo, by his father, 
deſcended from the fame family with Mary her- 
ſelf; and would, by marrying her, preſerve the 
royal dignity in the houſe of Stuart. He was, 
after her, next heir to the crown of England; and 
thoſe who had affected to deny her title, on account 
of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured to main- 
tain his claim, and to give it the preference; ſo 
that the queen of Scots propoſed to unite the rights 
of the two familics by this marriage. But ſuſpect- 
ing that Elizabeth would counteract her delign, 
ſhe recalled the earl of Lenox, that he might be 
put into poſſeſſion of his lands which: had been 
confiſcated, The queen of England entered fully 
into her views, though ſhe ſeemed entirely ignorant 
of her purpoſe; nor was ſhe ſorry to find, Mary 
had caſt her eyes on a young nobleman, whoſe 
father poſſeſſed a great eſtate in England; and 
therefore ſhe imagined would be fo far ſubje& to 
her pleaſure, that the could prevent the marriage 
without interrupting the treaty. Underſtanding 
that the negotiation for Darnley's marriage was in 
rout forwardneſs, ſhe permitted that nobleman, on 
11s firſt application, to follow his father into Scot- 
land ; but no ſooner did ſhe hear that preparations 
were making for celebrating the nuptials, than ſhe 
exclaimed againſt the marriage; ſent Throgmorton 
to command Darnley, upon his allegiance, imme- 
diately to return to England; committed the 
counteſs of Lenox, and her ſecond ſon to the 
Tower; and though it was impoſlible for her to 
aſſign one plauſible pretence. for her diſpleaſure, 
ſhe threatened, proteſted, and complained, as if 
ſhe had been injured in the niceſt point. The 
conduct of Elizabeth, though gencrally judicious, 
was-always full of duplicity and deceit; but never 
did ſhe evince greater inſincerity, than in het 
tranſactions with the queen of Scotland. In theſe 
ſhe was influenced by ſo many narrow prejudices, 
that ſhe ever ſtudioully concealed her real motives, 
4 9 | This 
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This tate policy, or deep diſſimulation, is always J Rezzio inſtantly run behind his miſſreſß, a0 N While 
ſhocking to a virtuous mind, though it often I ing round her waiſt, implored her — oy. gels 
ſtands a leading maxim in the ſcience of govern- || while ſhe interpoſed in his behalf with crig * 100 wit! 
ment. However, notwithſtanding all the efforts naces, and entreaties. But regardleſs of her eg. ve libe 
and mean arts of Elizabeth, the marriage between || to fave him, the impatient aſſaſſins Tuſheg b atry- 
the Scottiſh queen and Darnley was celebrated on || their prey; and by overturning the table, endcreaſy ces, it 
the twenty-ninth of July. Mary, allured by the || the confuſion and horror of this dreadful fu, n 


hang beauty, and exterior accompliſhments of 
er huſband, at firſt overlooked the qualities of 
his mind, which were far from correſponding with 
the excellence of his external figure. Addicted to 
low pleaſures, he was incapable of the genuine 
ſentiments of love, and deſtitute of gratitude, 
from thinking that no favours could equal his 
merit. He was at the fame time violent in his 
temper, yet variable in his enterprizes; credulous, 
and eaſily governed by flatterers. * in the 
firſt effuſions of tenderneſs, took a pleafure in 
exalting him: ſhe granted him the title of king; 
joined his name with her own in all public acts; 


but having leiſure to obſerve his weakneſs and 


libertine follies, ſhe withdrew from him by degrees 
her confidence, and treated him with neglect. 


The reſentment he ſhewed upon this occaſion, | 


ferved only to increafe her diſguſt; and Darnley, 
enraged at imaginary ill treatment, reſolved to be 
revenged on every one whom he deemed the cauſe 
of this change in her deportment to him. This 
unworthy huſband not conſidering that he, a flave 
to vice, and wholly occupied by ſelt-love, was 
never ſincerely attached to the moſt amiable of 
women. There was at this time in court one 
David Rezzio, a Piedmonteſe muſtcian, who had 
obtained the queen's confidence and favour in a 
very high degree. Having a good ear, and a 
tolerable voice, the queen retained him in her 
ſervice to complete her band of muſic, which 
ve him frequent opportunities of inſinuating 
"Hhimfelf into her favour. Some time after, her 
ſecretary for French diſpatches having incurred 
her diſpleaſure, ſhe promoted Rezzio to that office, 
which placed him continually near her perſon. 
Darnley had the misfortune to fall under the ma- 
nagement of this man. Rezzio's whole influence 
with the queen was employed in promoting his 
marriage. But, when her majeſty's affections were 
cooled, Rezzio refuſing to humour him any longer 
in his follies, he imputed the queen's coldneſs, not 
to his own behaviour, but to the favourite's inſi- 
nuations. Theſe ſuſpicions were confirmed by 
Mary's conduct. She treated this upſtart with the 
utmoſt familiarity: he was perpetually in her 
preſence; intermedAled in every buſineſs; and, 
together with a few favourites, was the companion 
of her private 18 3 0 
f Darnley, inflamed with rage, formed 
A. D. 2556. plan for his deſtruction, in which 
were engaged the earl of Morton, chancellor, with 
the lords Ruthven, Lindeſey, and Maitland. 
Theſe conſpirators, being well acquainted with the 
levity of their employer, engaged him to ſign a 
paper, in which he avowed the undertaking, and 
promiſed to protect them from all conſequences. 
The ninth of March was the day fixed for the exe- 
cution of their ſanguinary purpoſe; and all ne- 
ceſſary precautions were taken to render the deſign 
ſucceſsful, Mary, then in the ſixth month of her 
pregnancy, was ſupping in her bedchamber with 
her natural ſiſter the counteſs of Argyle, and David 
Rezzio, when the = entered the apartment by a 
private paſſage, and placed himſelf at the back of 
Mary's chair. Lord Ruthven, and the other con- 
ſpirators, all armed, ruſhed in after him. The 
queen, terrified at their appearance, demanded the 
teaſon of this rude intruſion, They anſwered, that 
not the leaſt violence was intended againſt her 
perſon; they meant only to bring that villain, 
pointing at Rezzio, to his deferved puniſhment. 
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damped; and ſinking into melancholy, reclined ke 


He was now torn from the queen by Violence 
dragged into the anti-chamber, where he wa 
patched by the conſpirators, who pierced hiz ba 


5impo! 
ation, 
eral ca 


with fifty- ſix wounds. Mary, after having Paid ing intel 
decent tribute of grief, dried up her tex rivileges 
employed her mind wholly on meditating a fh | eſpotic | 
revenge. The king, with the conſpirators te armed en 
poſſeſſion of the palace, and guarded the * nd reven 
when ſhe, obſerving his irreſolution, employed early co 
her perſuaſions and careſſes to diſengage him fon pquifitior 
his new affociates; and at length Prevailed on hy eſe pro 
to eſcape. with her in the night to Dunby,, 2 ates had 
tended only by three perſons. Here many of 0 ing diſcc 
ſubjects offered her their ſervices; and having nating 

| lefted an army, which the conſpirators were un hich ſet 
to reſiſt, ſhe obliged them to fly into Englay pint of | 
where they lived in great poverty and did ars petit 
However, upon applying to the earl of Bothye order 


the queen's new favourite, he pacified her la 
ment, and procured them liberty to return « 


ructior 
ways rej 


Scotland. Mary now diſcovered the {trongd age, 1 
proofs of antipathy to her huſband. She encouny jent of t 
her courtiers to neglect him; and was pleaſed wi je count: 


his mean equipage and few attendants, which dr 
on him the contempt even of the very popula 
She prevailed on him to diſown all his connedo 
with the aſſaſſins; to deny his having any concey 
in the murder; and even to publiſh a proclamati 
containing ſo notorious a falſhood. On the tir 
teenth of June, Mary was delivered of a fon, 1 
Sir James Melvil yas diſpatched to cary inte 
gence of this event to Elizabeth. On the evening 
of his arrival in London, the queen had given 
ball to her court at Greenwich, diſplaying all te 
ſpirit ſhe uſually diſcovered on theſe occaſions: but 
no ſooner heard the news, than all her joy wa 


de counci 
ed them 
quiſition 
preſſion 
hey form 
ted diy 
ge threats 
lulip con! 
rebels, y 
d arbitr. 


head upon her arm, and complained to ſome of be 
attendants, that the queen of Scots was mother 
a fair fon, while ſhe herſelf was but a barren ſtock; 
yet, the next day, ſhe put on a chearful count 


nance, thanked Melvil for his haſte in brig the troy 
ing the agreeable intelligence, and expreld agli we 
the moſt cordial friendſhip for Mary. The bie ent this 
2 ſon contributed greatly to encourage the 200 Oxford, 
Mary's partizans in England; perſons of all pat whole wi 
began to be impatient tor ſome ſettlement of ademical 
ſucceſſion. Warm debates were ſupported in bot In in the 
houſes on this occaſion. Some ſpirited pete ed the 
were made; in one of which Paul Went D. 1567 

aflirmed, that the queen was bound in duty u 20) 8 | 
to- provide for the happineſs of her ſubjects, wy th thoug 
ſhew her regard to their future ſecurity, d 1% ry talent 
on a ſucceſſor, The queen, hearing of theſe dev Poled the 
ſent for the ſpeaker, and having repeated ſome d | Was pro! 
preſs orders, to proceed no farther on that math — had 
commanded him to inform the houſe, tat 14h — te 
0 


— —— 


member remained unſatisfied, he might ary 
fore the privy council, and there give his! 
The members ſeeming ſtill diſpoſed t0 f 
upon the queſtion, ſhe ſent to revoke het wt 


and to allow the houſe liberty to debate. w he gro: 
with this condeſcenſion, they voted her 3 wo | lea hut 
a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without au are” dſpor th 
annexed, to be levied at three payments 1 2 hi 
believed, the commons intended, Þy nee * 
ſupply, to engage the queen to yield to hs oh T 
queſt, therefore on her refuſal, ſe = na dof illne 
omitted the third payment, obſerving» . own 


in the purſes of her ſubjects, was as £9” 
own exchequer. 
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While Elizabeth was employed in promoting the 

neſs of her people, the Netherlands were agi- 
ith thoſe alarming convulſions, which at laſt 
p e liberty to a Very conſiderable part of that 
— Soon after Philip had quitted theſe pro- 
* in order to reſide in Spain, the diſcontents 
| de inhabitants arrived at ſuch a height, that it 
«impoſſible for affairs to continue lon gin their then 
Aton. This univerſal diſſatisfaftion flowed from 


73] cauſes. The people were perſuaded that the 


civileges, and to erect on their ruins the throne of 
ic power. | 

— — principal families, as the juriſdiction 
4 revenues of the abbeys, in which they were 
erly concerned, were greatly leſſened, The 
pquilition which was going to be eſtabliſhed in 
eſe provinces, cauſed an univerſal alarm. The 
ites had been prohibited from A The 
ing diſcovered à determined reſolution of exter- 
nating the reformed religion, Theſe meaſures, 
hich ſet the provinces in a flame, were upon the 
int of being eſtabliſhed. They had for ſeveral 
rs petitioned for permiſſion to aſſemble the ſtates, 
order to avert the ſtorm which threatened the 

ruction of their country. Their requeſt was 
Iways rejected, and often with contumelious lan- 
age. This ſtrange behaviour raiſed the reſent- 
gent of the people. The prince of Orange, with 
e counts of Egmont and Horn, withdrew from 


he cardinal de Glanville, who directed all the 
eaſures of government, had rendered himſelf ſo 
ious, that the moſt violent attempts were to be 
red, if he filled any longer the ſeat of power. 


te cardinal, adviſed him to withdraw. The car- 
nal obeyed, and the nobles reſumed their ſeats at 
te council board. This point obtained, they ex- 
ed themſelves to prevent the eſtabliſhment of the 
quifition, which they conſidered as the greateſt 
preſſion that could be laid upon any people. 
hey formed aſſociations; and the proteſtants cele- 
ted divine ſervice. openly, notwithſtanding all 
e threats of government. From this moment 
ulip conſidered the people of the Low Countries 
rebels, while they looked upon him as an unjuſt 
d arbitrary ſovereign. Such was the beginning 
the troubles in the Netherlands, in which the 
lpliſh were afterwards very intimately engaged. 
bout this period, Elizabeth viſited the univerſity 
Oxtord, where ſhe was magnificently entertained 
whole week, during which ſhe aſſiſted at ſeveral 
ademical exerciſes. She anſwered a Greek ora- 
n in the ſame language, and in a Latin ſpeech 
ured the univerſity of her favour and protection. 
D. 1567. The earl of Bothwell, one of the 

moſt conſiderable noblemen in Scot- 
id, though undiſtinguiſhed either by civil or mi- 
ary talents, had made a figure in the party which 


bath poled the ear] of Murray, and the rigid reformers. 
e Vas profligate in his manners, and his profuſe ex- 
att * had involved his great fortune in ſuch debts, 
f uf emed to leave him no reſource, hut in the moſt 


berate enterprizes. Having lately obtained 
1 $ _—_ confidence, all her meaſures were di- 
oc, his advice, and reports were ſpread of 

particular intimacies between them, which 


a o ound from the increaſe of her hatred 
4 Neck ulband, who was treated with ſuch 
* 1 that he ſecretly provided a veſſel to 
11 Port him to the continent. The ſuſpicions. 
* er were even carried ſo far, that when 


= reduced to a ſtate of deſperation, left the 
. " lneſs, with which be was afflicted while 
Vas aſcribed to her havin given him a doſe 


Pollon, Fuer truth might be in this report, 


ne intended to aboliſh the ſmall remains of their 


The eſtabliſhment of biſhoprics 


a, 


e council, and joined in a petition to the king. 


bilp, whoſe pride would not ſuffer him to recal 


and retired to Glaſgow, an extraordinary | 


” 


2 ſeemed greatly alarmed. She repaired to 
Glaſgow, paid him a viſit, and not only treated 
him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, but brought him 
along with her, and by her conduct gave reaſon to 


believe, that the intended to live with him 


on a more agreeable footing. Darnley, far from 
having any miſtruſt, had put himſelf into her hands, 
and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived in the 
palace of Holyrood-houſe; but it being in a low 
ſituation, and as the noiſe occaſioned by the con- 
courſe of people, might diſturb him during his ill- 
neſs, theſe reaſons were aſſigned for fitting up an 
apartment for him in a ſolitary houſe, called the 
Kirkfield, at ſome diſtance. - The queen converſed 
with him here in the moſt endearing manner, and 
ſome nights lay in a room below his; but on the 
ninth of February told him that ſhe ſhould paſs 
that night in the palace, on account'of the marriage 
of one of her maids of honour. About two in the 
morning, the whole city was alarmed with a violent 
noiſe, and aſtoniſhment appeared in every counte- 
nance, when known, that it was occaſioned by the 
blowing up the houſe where the king reſided, Darn- 
ley's body was found at ſome diſtance in a neighbour- 
ing field,. without any marks of fire, contuſion or vio- 
lence. Not the leaſt doubt was made by any that the 
king had been murdered; and Bothwell was generally 
conſidered as the author of that atrocious crime. 
Voices were heard in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, during 
the ſtillneſs of the night, imputing to Mary and Both- 
well the death of the king. The earl of Lenox, who 
lived in poverty and contempt, at a diſtance from 
the court, wrote to the queen, demanding juſtice 
for the murder of his ſon. The court, convinced 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome en- 
quiry, allowed ſifteen days for the examination of 
this important affair; and cited Lenox to appear at 
court, and prove his charge againſt Bothwell. The 
earl beginning to entertain apprehenſions from the 
power and inſolence of his enemy, requeſted, that 
the day might be prorogued. Conjuring the 


| queen, for the ſake of her own honour, to employ 


more leiſure and deliberation, in determining an 
affair of ſuch extreme moment. Not the lealt re- 
gard was paid to his application; and though Cun- 
ningham, one of Lenox's retinue, appeared in court, 
and proteſted in his maſter's name, againſt the ac- 
quittal of the criminal, a verdi& was given in his 
favour, as neither accuſer nor witneſs appeared. A 
parliament was held two days after this extra- 
ordinary trial, which ſtrongly confirmed the general 
opinion of Bothwell's guilt ; yet he was theperton ap- 
pointed to carry the royal ſceptre on their firſt meet- 
ing. In this parliament a rigorous act was paſſed a- 


gainſt thoſe who poſted up defamatory papers, but 


no notice was taken of theking's murder. Soon after, 
Mary having gone to * to pay a viſit to her 
ſon, Bothwell aſſembled eight hundred horſe, and 
way-laying her on her return, ſeized her perſon near 
Edinburgh, and carried her to Dunbar, with a deſign 
to force her to marry him. It was generally ſuſpected, 
that the whole tranſaction was managed in concert 
with the queen, for ſome of the nobility in order to 
diſcover the truth, having ſent her a private meſſage, 
aſſuring her, that if ſhe lay under any conſtraint, 
they would exert all their power for her relief, ſhe 
anſwered, that ſhe had indeed been carried to Dun- 
bar by violence, but had been treated with ſo much 

kindneſs ſince her arrival, that ſhe willingly re- 

mained with Bothwell. The nobility were now 
fully convinced, that the whole had been previouſly 
planned between them, and gave themſelves no 


\ farther concern about her captivity. A few days 


after, Bothwell received a pardon for this violence, 
and for all other crimes; by which the murder of 
the king was indirectly forgiven, Notwithſtanding 
the — of Mary to marry this reputed mur- 
derer, a difficulty lay in the way, by ſome hovghe 

intur- 
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the French ambaſſador could not be prevailed upon 


anxiety" to have him acquitted; a marriage ſo con- 
trary to all decency, negociated by means ſo odious; 
every thing ſeemed to confirm, that Mary the ſlave 
of her 6." 2 for Bothwell, was the partner of his 


frailty of human nature, that the beſt characters un- 


them. The two armies met at Carberry hill, about 


ſos ſome time by ira 
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inſurmountable ; he had been married two years be- 
fore to a woman of merit, ſiſter to the earl of Huntley, 
and it was neceſſary to ſet this marriage aſide. A ſuit 
was therefore commenced for a divorce in the ſpiritual 
court of the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, which was 
popiſh, governed by the canon law, and in the new 
conſiſtorial court, which was proteſtant, and regu- 
lated by the principles of the reformed divines. 
The firſt decided in his favour from reaſons of con- 
fanguinity, alledged by Bothwell ; the latter from 
reaſons of adultery alledged by his wife. The 
affair being carried on with the utmoſt precipitation, 
a ſentence of divorce was pronounced, in both 
courts, in four days. The banns were then ordered - 
to be publiſhed in the church, between the queen 
and the duke of Orkney, the title Bothwell now 
bore; which Craig, a miniſter of Edinburgh refuſed. 
He even pun all who had acceſs to the queen, 
to adviſe her againſt fo ſcandalous an alliance; but 
Mary perſiſting in her weak reſolution, the cere- 
mony was performed by the biſhop. of Orkney, on 
the fifteenth of May, three months arid five days 
after the death of the king; but he was afterwards 
depoſed by the church for Bis ſcandalous compliance. 


Very few lords attended, though many of them had 


42 


ſigned a petition for her marrying Bothwell ; even 


to countenance the marriage by his preſence. This 
event diſgraced Mary in the eyes of all Europe. 
Her ſubjects beheld her with horror. The ſuſpi- 
cions ſhe lay under with regard to her being an ac- 
complice in the death of the king grew ſtronger. 
Her connection with the man whom the public 
voice had pointed out as the murderer: her great 


crime. Even though this barbarous action fhould 
not be imputed to her, it is impoſlible to clear her 
of the moſt ſhameful weakneſs. But ſuch is the 


der certain fatal circumſtances, tranſgreſs at once 
the bounds of wiſdom and duty, The guilt of 
Bothwell was aggravated by his inſolence. He 
treated the queen herſelf with the greateſt barbarity; 
and endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the 
young prince, who had been committed to the care 
of lord Erſkine, lately created earl of Mar; but 
he nobly refuſed to part with his charge. This at- 
tempt alarmed the whole nation. The principal 
nobility met at Stirling caſtle, and formed an aflo- | 
ciation to protect the prince, and puniſh the king's 
murderers, Lord Hume appearing firſt in arms, 
at the head of eight hundred horſe, ſuddenly en- 
compaſſed the qeeen of Scots and Bothwell, in 
Bothwick caſtle ; but they found means to eſcape 

to Dunbar. Meanwhile the confederate lords 
aſſembled their troops at Edinburgh. Bothwell 
ſoon after took the field, and advanced againſt 


ſix miles from Edinburgh; but the queen was ſoon 
ſenſible ſhe had no reaſon to depend upon her 
troops, for they refuſed to ſpill their blood in her 
cauſe, and ſhe had no reſource but that of holding a 
conference with the confederates, into whoſe hands 
ſhe ſurrendered herſelf. They conducted her to 
Edinburgh, amidſt the inſults of the populace; who 
not only reproached her with her crimes, but which 
way ſoever ſhe turned, held before her eyes a banner, 
on which were painted the murder of her huſband, 
and the diſtreſs of James, her infant fon; on which, 
beingoverwhelmed with her calamities, ſhe burſtinto 
tears and lamentations. Bothwell, perceiving that 
the authority of the queen was no longer able to 
protect him, fled to Dunbar; where, fitting out a 


— 


2 


— 


| the garriſon of Dunbar to open its gates, 


_ reſignation, the young prince who was but thirtee 


| the veſſel in which he had embarked ww. | 

with ſeveral of his ſervants ; who after a im 
vered all the circumſtances of the king's Ul ; few 
and were puniſhed for that crime; hilfe rw wand 


having eſcaped in a boat, found means t, forces, 


paſſage to Denmark; where he was 
priſon, loſt his ſenſes, and about len yin ** 
died miſerably, in extreme diſtreſs. Years ah lich thi 
The unfortunate Mary was not permitted equeen 
conſpirators to continue long at the Palace: 4, nate pr 
ſent her under a ſtrong guard to Lochleven * 'Englar 
ing to William Douglas, uterine brother + ; 4, ente 
earl of Murray. This caſtle was ſituated on * king 
iſland in the middle of a lake, and — jecaſtle' 
by a boat. Here the captive queen wa; __ | te deput 
with inexpreflible cruelty, without a lingle ty | zabeth, 
to comfort her. The ſufferings of this unhz | vainſt he 
princeſs removed the fears and jealoufics of ll Woled to 


beth, and ſhe reſolved to employ all her author een: b 
to alleviate her misfortunes. She diſpatch te feelin! 
Throgmorton to Scotland, with orders to en prudei 
into the real ſituation of Mary, and to promiſe her ö roop, t 
the aſſiſtance in her power. At the ſame time, he neigh! 
was commiſſioned to demand of the conſpiratan pon after 
the liberty of their ſovereign, and in caſe of ref nolles. | 
to threaten them with the reſentment of his mii uence of 
But the aſſociated lords apprehenſive of Flizabeth? the arbi 

olitical views, thought proper, after ſeyeral & ſlible to 
ays, to refuſe the Engliſh ambaſſador all accek t: lizabeth' 
Mary; and ſent her three inſtruments to lign; b e ſhould 
one ſhe was to reſign the crown in favour of þ r rebel] 
fon, by another to appoint Murray regent, and by mmonec 
a third to give her ſanction to a council, appointed ct, and 
to adminiſter the government till Murray arrivet ulty in re 
from France. The queen ſeeing no proſpect of n e was de 
lief, after a plentiful effuſion of tears, ſigned the bre her r. 


three inſtruments; and in conſequence of her force eſe afſur: 
r own C 
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months old, was proclaimed king, with the titled 
James VI. and on the twenty-ninth of July, he wa 
crowned at Stirling, the earl of Morton taking, i 
his name the coronation oath, in which was a pr 
miſe to extirpate hereſy, and ſome conceſſions in f 
vour of the liberty of the people: but Throgmortat 
was ordered by Elizabeth not to aſſiſt at the co 
nation. Soon after was ſtruck a coin, on whid 
this memorable ſaying of the emperor Trajan wa 
engraven, Pro me; ft merear, inns; « For me; It 
deſerve it, againſt me.” The earl Murray armving 
from France, took poſſeſſion of his high office, | 
a viſit to the captive queen, he talked to ber wil 
great ſeverity on her paſt conduct. He then fun 
moned a parliament, which, after voting that fr 
was an acomplice in her huſband's murder, 

tenced her to perpetual impriſonment ; ratifie he 
reſignation to the crown; acknowledged ber ſu 
king, and Murray as regent, Murray, being pol 
ſeſſed of vigour and abilities, now exerted hum 
in reducing the kingdom. He bribed Sir Jae 
Balfour to ſurrender Edinburgh caſtle; and fore 


demoliſhed its fortifications. - 
While Bothwell was with Mary, 4. P. 188 
few of the nobility were inclined to * el 
ſupport her authority. By his abſence, de die 
ments of many were changed; and feveri 4 1 3 
malcontents, obſerving that every thing 15 * ** 
ried to extremity againſt the queen, ed to N 
poſed to embrace her cauſe. But allt oY man; a 5 
vours would have been of little avail, had 5 uld {ay i : 
charms engaged George Douglas, brother "nn ec * 
laird of Lochlevin, to promiſe her his a - een of 80 | 
He having admiſſion into the houſe at alt”) bes an 
the ſecond of May conveyed her into a {mail * nhand, w 
and rowed her afhore. The news of be ible proof 
was ſoon known to her friends, who cone} cel thwell; of} 


few ſmall ſhips, he ſailed for the Orkneys, ſubſiſting 
y. Being purfued thither, 
a | | % 


to Hamilton, where ſhe was joined 50 | of her e 
number of the nobility. A bond of Wii Fred by Be 
E 6 33, 


SETAC 


. .Aiately ſigned for her defence, and Mary, 
dien d, found herſelf at the head of PA 
1 ad men. The regent haſtily aſſembled a body 
-_ and though they were inferior in number, 
8 'the field; and on the fifteenth of May a 
Je was fought at Langſide, near Glaſgow, in 
oo the regent obtained a deciſive victory ; and 
een party was entirely diſperſed. This unfor- 
** princeſs fled with precipitation to the borders 
'Fo land. Here ſhe reſolved to ſeek an aſylum; 
0 catering a fiſhing boat, landed the ſame day at 
owkington, in Cumberland, and was conducted to 
caſtle of Carliſle, in a very honourable manner, by 
e deputy governor. From thenceſheſentaletter to 
-1beth, ſoliciting that aſſiſtance ſhe had promiſed 
unt her rebellious ſubjects. Elizabeth was dif- 
ed to comply with the requeſt of the Scottiſh 
een: but Cecil cautioned her againſt ſuffering 
e feelings of humanity to prevail over the dictates 
prudence. However, ſhe ſent orders to lady 
coop, the duke of Norfolk's ſiſter, who lived in 
e neighbourhood, to attend on that princeſs; and 
on after ſent to her lord Scroop with Sir Francis 
nolles. Though the queen of Scots had, by the in- 
zence of their repreſentations, ſubmitted her cauſe 
\ the arbitration of Elizabeth, ſheuſed every evaſion 


al d ſible to avoid coming to this extremity ; but on 
wu zabeth's alledging, that it was never meant that 
* |: ſhould be cited to a trial on the accuſation of 


r rebellious ſubjects, but that they ſhould be 
immoned to appear, in order to juſtify their con- 

&, and being confident there would be no diffi- 
ulty in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies, 
e was determined to ſupport her cauſe, and pro- 
pre her reaſonable terms of accommodation: upon 
eſe aſſurances, Mary agreed to vindicate herſelt by 
r own commiſſioners, before thoſe appointed by 


nabeth. The conferences were begun at York, 
e 1 id afterwards continued at Hampton- court; where - 
ne, ö e regent opened fully his charge againſt the queen 


Scots; and after expreſling reluctance to proceed 
an affair of ſuch delicacy, accuſed her, in plain 
ms of having given her conſent and participa- 


ox alſo appearing before the Engliſh com- 
kſloners, implored vengeance for his ſon's mur- 
r; and accuſed Mary, as being an accomplice 
ith Bothwell, in that crime. But copies of this 
parge being given to Mary's commiſſioners, they 
lolutely refuſed to return an anſwer; and 


ultreſs, that if any thing was advanced that might 
lect her honour, they were not to make any de- 
ce, the being a ſovereign princeſs, and not ſub- 
ct to any tribunal; they therefore repeated Mary's 
queſt, that ſhe might be admitted to Elizabeth's 
fence, to whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was de- 
muned to juſtify her innocence. The conſe- 
ence of Mary's commiſſioners refuſing to anſwer 
Urays charge was the putting an end: to the 
nterence, But the Engliſh miniſters deſiring to 
"en their hands the proofs of her guilt, Murray 
s called before the Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
| rely reproved, in the queen's name, for the baſe 
Non he had thrown upon his ſovereign; and 
i, that though he had forgot the duty of alle- 
cc, the queen would never overlook What ſhe 


der _ to her friend, her neighbour, and her kinſ- 
it ber * and deſired to know what the commiſſioners 
o de al uy in theirlown Juſtification. Murray, thus 
. th produced the proofs of his charge againſt the 
s, 0 ot Scots; and, among the reſt, ſome of her love 


— 1 lonnets to Bothwell, all written'in her - 
a lil $ welk ocher papers, which contained incon- 
4 4 * : of Mary's criminal correſpondencewith 

10 "A was er conſent to the murderof her huſband 


40 , g 
concurrence in the e, violence, 


6 N 1 Bothy ell, in carrying her off. The friends 


on in the aſſaſſination of the king; and the carl of 


Founded their ſilence on having orders from their 


| 


| 


of this queen have laboured to prove, that theſe fi- 
mous letters were forged, ad many volumes have 
been written with that intention. The ſubject is too 
diffuſe, nor indeed is it neceſſary to diſcuſs the ar- 
guments that have been offercd for and againſt the 
authenticity of theſe letters, as our labours are cal- 
culated for the inſtruction of our countrymen, by a 


* * 


faithful diſplay of intereſting facts, and not for the 


amuſement of little cavilling critics. Let it ſuffice 
therefore to ſiy, that from a candid examination, we 
find the proofs brought, to prove them forgeries, are 
weak and inconcluſive. They are alſo the more 
exceptionable, as the queen, at a criſis ſo affecting to 


their authenticity. Every expedient was tried by 
Elizabeth to prevail upon Mary to continue the 


cuſed Murray and the other commiſſioners of being 
the murderers of her huſband; but produced not 


to bury whatever was paſt in oblivion, and nego- 
clate a reconciliation with her ſubjects, provided the 
would renounce the throne, or aſſociate her ſon 
with her in the government, and ſuffer the direction 
of affairs to continue in the hands of Murray during 
the minority of the prince. But Mary rejected the 
propoſal with diſdain. 
ſhall be the words of the queen of Scotland.” 
Murray having returned in ſafety to Scotland, 
Mary prefled Elizabeth, either to enable her to re- 
gain poſſeſſion of her kingdom, or to ſuffer her to 
retire into France, where the intended to ſeek other 
reſources. | 
queſts, and that unhappy priſoner, whoſe wit and 


her intereſt, was removed to Tutbury caſtle, and 
guarded with the greateſt vigilance. | 
The duke of Norfolk was the only 


peer that enjoyed the higheſt title of A.D. 1569. 


The 


propoſed his marrying the queen of Scots. 
of Elizabeth's conſent was 


previouſly obtaining 


tially neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this ſcheme. But 
the latter, knowing her former reluctance to. all 
propoſals of marriage with Mary, dreaded leſt 
Elizabeth would never agree to it, and therefore 
attempted firſt to gain the approbation àf the moſt 
conſiderable of the nobility. He was ſucceſsful with 
the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex, 
and many others : even the carlof Leiceſter, notwith- 
ſtanding his being the favourite of Elizabeth, wrote 
a letter to Mary, ſigned by ſeveral other perſons of 
the firſt rank, recommending Norfolk to her for a 
huſband, on ſuch conclitions as ſhould be for the 
advantage of both kingdoms. Mary returning a 
favourable anſwer, the kings of France and Spain 
were ſecretly conſulted, who expreſſed their appro- 
bation; and though it was all along ſuppoſed, that 
Elizabeth's confent was to be obtained before this 
alliance ſhould be completed, it evidently appeared 
to be Norfolk's intention, by proceeding ſuch 


lengchs without conſulting her, to render his party 


ſo ſtrong, as to put it out of her power to refuſe it. 
The vigilance both of the queen and of Cecil, ren- 


dered it impoſſible, that theſe proceedings ſhould ' 


eſcape their notice. Elizabeth dropped ſeveral in- 


timations to the duke, which ſhewed that ſhe was 


acquainted with his deſigns, and frequently cau- 


tionedl him to beware om what pillow he repoſed his 
'jhead; but he wanted courage and prudence to in- 


form her of his intentions. 


She afterwars ſent for 
Norfolk, upbraried him tharply for preſuming to 


engage in a treaty without her conſent, and com- 
manded him, upon his allegiance, to proceed no 


4 T | - farther, - 


her honour, refuſed either to acknowledge or deny, 
conferences; the remained inflexible; and even ac- 


a ſingle proof againſt them. Elizabeth now offered 


„My laſt words, ſaid ſhe, 


The queen evaded anſwering her re- 


inſinuating graces; might have drew many hearts to 


' nobility, and was the firſt ſubje& in England. He 
Vas at this time a widower; and being of a ſuitable 
age, ſeveral of his friends, and particularly the earl 
of Murray, before his departure for Scotland, had. 


conſidered, both by Murray and Norfolk, as eſſen- 
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farther. The duke promiſed to obey her com- 


mands, but retired from court withou taking leave, 

epenting of 
this ſtep, he ſet out on his return to court, when 
Fitz Garret, Heutenant of the band of penſioners, 


and repaired to his ſeat in Norfolk. 


apprehended him at St; Albans, and conveyed him to - 


Burnham, three miles from Windfor, and he was ſoon 


after committed to the Tower. Leſly, biſhop of Roſs, 
the gow of Scots' ambaflador, was examined, and 
ronted with Norfolk before the council: the earl 


con 


of Pembroke was confined in his own houſe, and 


Arundel, 3 and Throgmorton were taken 

e queen of Scots was removed to 
Coventry, and all acceſs to her was for ſome time 
ſtrĩctly prohibited. A report prevailing that a re- 
bellion was breaking out in the north, Elizabeth 
diſpatched orders to Northumberland and Weſt- 
morland, to appear at court, and anſwer-for their 
conduct. They had however proceeded too far to 
truſt themſelves in her hands. 
nicited their deſign to Mary, and engaged the duke 
of Alva, governor of the Netherlands, to promiſe 
them not only a reinforcement of troops, but a ſup- 


ply of arms and ammunition, 


— 1 


thouſand 


They had commu- 


The inſurgents pro- 
ceeded immediately to Durham, tore the Bible and 
Common Prayer Book in the public market place, 
erected a crucifix in the cathedral, and cauſed maſs 
to be ſaid in an aſſembly of above ſix thouſand per- 
ſons. They then made themſelves maſters of Ber- 
nard caſtle, and fortified Hartlepool. 
of their forces were employed in theſe operations, 
to about fifteen thouſand foot, and two 
orſe, the reſt formed into ſmall detach- 
ments, over-ran all Vorkfhire; the royal army, 
commanded by the earl of Suſſex, being too weak 
to prevent their ravages. 
tended by the earl of Rutland, the lords Hunſdon, 
Evers, and Willoughby of Parham, at the head of 
ſeven thouſand men, marched againſt the rebes, 
who diſperſed without ſtriking a blow; the common 

ple retiring to their houſes, while their leaders 
Hed into Scotland. Northumberland was ſeized by 


While part 


At length Suſſex at- 


the regent, who committed him to the caſtle of 


Lochleven. 


The earl of Weſtmorland was more 
fortunate: he found means to paſs over into Flan- 
ders, where he lived on a ſmall penſion, ſettled on 


him by the —_—_ Spain. 


A. D. 1570. 


e queen was ſo well pleaſed with 
Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe releaſed 
him from the Tower, and allowed him to live in 


his own houſe, under ſome appearance of confine- 
ment; only egagin him to promiſe, that he would 
ar 


not proceed any 


ther in his negociations with the 


queen of Scotland. This princeſs had now recovered, 
by means of her natural good ſenſe, from that infatu- 
ation into which ſhe ——_ to have been thrown 


while attached to Bot 


well; behaving with ſuch 


modeſty and judgment, that ſhe charmed all who 


approached her. 


On the other hand, Elizabeth en- 


deavoured to ſupport the meaſure ſhe had adopted; 


and to guard againſt the miſchiefs to which it was 


expoſed by every prudent expedient. She ſtill ob- 
ſerved an 1 conduct between Mary and 
C 


her enemies in 


negociation, in relation to the terms of her bein 


5 made her conſtant profeſſions of friend- 
fhip; and endeavoured by theſe artifices, both to 
only deſperate ſtep for her de- 
livery, and to ſatisfy the French and Spaniſh am- 
baſſadors, who were continually renewing their ſo- 
licitations. This deceit was received by the queen 
of Scots with equal diſſimulation; and profeſſions 
of conhi-lence were returned by profeſſions no leſs 
inſincere: but Mary had always the unhappineſs to 
be inferior to her illuſtrious rival in diſcretion, as 
well as in power; and a different turn was given to 
their projects by the ſudden death of the regent, 
who, on the twenty-third of January, was aſſaſſi- 


prevent her takin 


4 


otland ; perpetually carried on a 


„ 


— 


1 
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her 
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nated by a gentleman of the name of H 
revenge à private injury. 
Scotland in its former anarchy, 
entered England, committing rava 
in cruelty thoſe of the moſt barba 
expedition ſeems to have been u 
to provoke the Engliſh to avenge 
the Scots in general; but they v 
their politics. Elizabeth was too ca 
ſuch a ſcheme; ſhe declar 
the party that ſupported 
concerned in the late inſult upon her 
even offered her aſliſtance to reſtore t 
to its former vigour, and to redre 
that had been committed by Mary' 
added, that ſhould her friendly off 
ſhe was ſufficiently prepared to do he 
and take a ſevere revenge on thoſe wh 
tonly inſulted her crown and dignity. This dec, 
ration, which was delivered b 
Engliſh ambaſſador, to an afſemb] 
diſconcerted all the meaſures of 
they were not prepared with an anſwer, and dl. 
tained a farther time for that purpoſe. In this in 
terval they afſembling, made themſelves maſters 
Edinburgh. Elizabeth, in order to check thei 
progrels, ſent an army under the command of the 
earl of Suſſex, who entering Scotland, feverely re. 
taliated on the aggreffors the miſeries they had i. 
flicted on the Engliſh, He was ſoon after recalled, the 
— of Scots promiſing, that, in return, noFreath 
orces ſhould be introduced into Scotland, and thu 
artizans ſhould deliver up the Engliſh rebel, 
e jealouſy and vigilance of Elizu- 
beth were now revived by the conduct 
of the catholic powers, who exerted themſelves ij 
— the enlargement of the queen of Scots 
ope Pius V. having attempted this in vain, had 
recourſe to the thunders of the Vatican. Hef 
againſt Elizabeth a bull of excommunication, i 
whach he pretended to deprive her of all title tothe 
crown, and to abſolve her ſubjects from their cu 
This attack on the queen's authonty 
was probably made in concert with Mary, in order 
to forward the northern rebellion. The bull n 
affixed to the gates of the biſhop of London's p- 
lace, by one Felton, who ſcorning either to fly « 
deny the fact, was ſeized, condemned and executed 
The tenets of the diſſenters, from the eſtabliſhed 
church, called Puritans, were now daily gantz 
ground, and called for the vigilance of Elizabeth 
equally with the papiſt. They were declared enems 
to epiſcopacy, and certain external rites of work 
The church of England, in their opinion, ws 
fected with the wickedneſs of the Roman anticink 
An image, the bending of the knee at the named 
Jeſus, the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, even ah 
plice, a ſquare cap, church mulic, and other 
ruck them with horror. I 
love of religious liberty, blended with an ob- 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, was the radical cauſe. " 
whence ſprung thoſe remarkable revolutions, 
afterwards. happened in the Engliſh governme 
A new parliament, after an interval of five 
was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the ſecol 
April; by which the following laws were ©"; 
It was declared treaſon to affirm, during the" 
the queen, that ſhe was not the lawful orca, 
that any other poſſeſſed a better title; that be 
an heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel; or t 
cannot determine the ſucceſſion of the 1 
whoever ſhould aſſert, in writing or printing, 
any perſon, except the iſſue of her body, d 
ought to be, the queen's heir or ſucceſſor, 110 
the firſt offence, to be impriſoned a 
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PEE LE. 

i an abolitition of the ſign of the 
14 The motion was ſupported, and 
ar were uſed, to ſhew the propriety 
he Fament's interfering in religions matters. 
d, that this was an in gr gt 3059 of 

; remacy; that the queen alone, as 
eright 5,08 bad power of regulating the 
rſhip, and that it was dangerous 
sto meddle with an affair of that 
puritans were not ſo eaſily intimi- 
led from their purpoſe. © The ſalvation of the 


laimed, was in queſtion, a conſider- 


ich all the kingdoms of the earth are 
Re This ſally of zeal, though 
vhly approved in the houſe, did not weaken t 8 
al reſpect for the prerogative, It was deter- 
ned to petition the queen for leave to proceed 
ther on this ſubjet. But Elizabeth was too 
uch offended at the preſumption of Strickland, to 
bit over in ſilence. She ſent for him to the 
uncil, and commanded him not to appear any 
we in the houſe of commons. This peremptory 
ger was too violent, even for the ſubmiſſive par- 
ments of that age to endure: it excited loud 
mplaints in the houſe, and privileges before un- 
med were aſſerted to belong to the commons. 
was juſtly obſerved, that Strickland was not a 
vate man, but a repreſentative of his conſtituents ; 
d that though the queen ought to ſupport her 
rogative, it was limited by the laws; for as the 
ereign could not of himſelf make laws, ſo neither 
uld he break them merely by his own authority. 
e ſhall ſee theſe noble ſeeds of liberty taking 
eper root in ſucceeding reigns, and acquiring 
ly greater force. Elizabeth, finding her exertion 
power was likely to excite commotions, ſaved her 
nour, by giving Strickland permiſſion to attend 
duty in parliament. 
Jan now take a view of ſome events, which 
I paſſed in France and the Netherlands, in order 
ew the reaſons of Elizabeth's conduct with re- 
t to thoſe countries. The league formed at 
yonne, in the year 1556, for exterminating the 
teſtants, had reached the ears of Conde, Coligni, 
d other leaders of the reformed, who finding that 
meaſures of the court agreed with their ſuſpi- 
ons, reſolved to prevent their enemies from exe- 
ting their cruel purpoſe. They informed their 
t1zans of the impending danger, and they, obey- 
the ſummons of their leaders, flew to arms. 
e king and queen mother were at Mon- 
ux, when they found themſelves ſuddenly ſur- 
nded by proteſtant troops, which had ſecretly 
ched thither from all quarters, and they muſt 
e fallen into their hands, had not a body of 
Is haſted to their relief, and conducted them to 
Ns. Afterwards a battle was fought on the 
ns of St. Dennis; where, though Montmorency, 
eral of the catholics was flain, fighting bravely, 
proteſtants were totally defeated. Conde, how- 
5 collecting his ſcattered forces, and obtaining a 
"ng reinforcement of German proteſtants, again 
cared in the field; and inveſting Chartres, a 
e of conſiderable importance, obliged the court 
1 to conſent to an accommodation. Every 


ing employed by the court as a ſnare 


in, 


catch the reformed, a plan was artfully laid for 
ing the prince 


and admiral, but he happily 
and ſummoning their party to 


* aiitance, the civil war was renewed with 
ter fury than ever. The forces of the catholics, 
y the young duke of Anjou, the 
defeated the proteſtants, in the year 
?, U the battle of Jarnac, in which the prince of 
Admiral Coligni, however, till 


cauſe; and having placed the prince 


ng p 


was then only ſixteen years old, 


| 


rince of Conde, at the head | 


*» 


of the proteſtants, he animated that party with 
the deſire of rather bravely periſhing in the field, 
than by the hands of the executioner, and raiſed an 
army, which being joined by a body of Germans, 
obliged the duke of Anjou, to retreat, and divide 
his forces. The admiral then inveſted Poictiers, 
when the duke of Guiſe, emulating the fame his 
father had acquired by the defence of Mentz, threw 
himſelf into the town, and inſpired ſuch courage 
into the garriſon, that the admiral was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. Elizabeth, who had ſteadily fixed 
her attention on theſe civil commotions in France, 
was far from being pleaſed with the honour acquired 
by Guiſe, and being ſolicitous about the fate of 
the proteſtants, lent ſome money to the queen of 
Navarre, employed her authority with the German 
princes, and permitted Henry Champernon, to 
raiſe, and carry into France, a hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, among whom was Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who then began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his bravery. 
But Coligni, engaging in battle the duke of Anjou, 
at Moncontour, was wounded and defeated. The 
court of France now vainly imagined, that the 
power of the Hugonots was i deſtroyed, and 
therefore neglected making preparations againſt an 
enemy, that ſeemed incapable of being any longer 
dangerous. They were, however, greatly ſurprized 
to find, that Coligni appeared undiſmayed in another 
part of the kingdom, where he had aſſembled an 
army, and even threatened Paris. In the mean 
time, the treaſury could no longer furniſſi ſums ne- 
ceſſary for a new armament, and the king notwith- 
ſtanding his antipathy to the reformed, was, in the 
year 1570, obliged to conclude a treaty with them, 
and to allow them liberty of conſcience. As the ad- 
mira], the two young princes, and the other leaders 
of the reformed, ſeemed to diſtruſt the king's in- 
tentions, every artifice was uſed in order to remove 
their apprehenſions: the terms of the peace were re- 
ligiouſly obſerved; offices, favours, and honours, 
were beſtowed upon the principal nobility of the 
reformed religion ; and both the king and council 
frequently declared, that they were convinced of 
the impotlibility of forcing men's conſciences, and 
that every one ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of re- 
ligion. Charles, the French king, among other 
ſtratagems, employed to lull the proteſtants into a 
fatal ſecurity, ſeemed to enter into a cloſe con- 
nection with Elizabeth; and the better to deceive 
her, offered her propoſals for marrying the duke of 


Anjou, a prince whoſe youth, beauty, and bravery 


might naturally be ſuppoſed to recommend him 
to her eſteem. On this offer the queen imme- 
diately founded the deſign of deceiving the court 
of France.. Negociations were entered into with 
reſpect to the marriage; the terms of the contract 
were propoſed; difhculties ſtarted and removed; 
and the two courts, though equally inſincere, 
ſeemed daily to approach nearer to an agreement. 
The principal obſtacle appeared to be adjuſting the 
difference of religion; for though Elizabeth recom- 
mended toleration to Charles, the was reſolved not 
to allow it in her own dominions, even to her 
huſband. The queen, beſides diſcouraging the 
partizans of Mary, by the appearance of an alliance 
between France and England, had other motives for 
her diſſimulation: her ſituation, with reſpect to 
Philip, king of Spain, required the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection; and the arbitrary proceedings of that 
prince in the Netherlands, made her deſirous of 
ſtrengthening herſelf by every political meaſure in 
her power. 

But if France groaned under the laſhes of per- 
ſecution or ſuperſtitious tyranny, the Low Countries 
felt more ſeverely that dreadful ſcourge, Philip 
was determined to rule thoſe commercial provinces 
with the iron hand of deſpotic power; and he 
employed a man well qualified to execute his 

| ſanguinary 
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ſanguinary purpoſes, Ferdinand of Toledo, the 
man ſelected to accompliſh his tyrannical deſign, 
had been educated in a camp; and having ob- 
tained a conſummate knowledge of the military 
art, his habits led him to transfer into all govern- 
ments the ſevere maxims of military diſciphne and 
martial law. About three years before, he had 
conducted into the Low Countries from Italy, a 
powerful body of veteran Spaniſh forces. 'The 
Flemings, who were no ſtrangers to his ferocious 
character, and the inveterate hatred he entertained 
againſt them, were ſtruck with conſternation. Nor 
were their terrors ill founded. The military exe- 
cutions of that mercileſs nobleman, will hand down 
his name with infamy to the lateſt poſterity. All 
the privileges of that people were aboliſhed by 
edit. The counts of Egmont and Horne, not- 
withſtanding all their paſt ſervices, were brought 
to the ſcaffold. Multitudes of all ranks were 
thrown into priſon, and thence delivered over to 
the executioner. He proceeded unoppoſed in his 
career of cruelty, and nothing was heard of but 


confiſcation, impriſonment, exile, tortures, and. 


death. Numbers of the Flemings, driven to 
deſpair, took refuge in England, where they 
eſtabliſhed, under the queen's protection, thoſe 
uſeful manufactories for which they had been long 
famous. It was impoſſible for the deſpotiſm of 
Alva to be of long continuance, without exciting 
fome popular commotion. Elizabeth declared, ſhe 
could not behold the deſtruction of an induſtrious 
body of people, without affording them aſſiſtance. 
She accordingly ſeized a large ſum of money, 
which ſome Genoeſe merchants were upon tranſ- 
mitting to Alva, for the payment of his forces. 
This induced him to have recourſe to the moſt 
oppreſſive meaſures, which ſtill farther incenſed 
the Flemings againſt their Spaniſh tyrants. Exaſ- 
perated in the higheſt degree, Alva laid a plan for 
raiſing diſturbances in England. He opened a 
ſecret correſpondence with the queen of Scots, by 
means of Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, who 
had reſided many years in London, and managed 
all the intrigues between the catholics and the 
court of Rome. It was agreed, that a powerful 
army of Spaniſh troops ſhould be landed in Eng- 
land, and at the ſame time an inſurrection ſhould 
be excited in the heart of the kingdom. But Alva 
being perſuaded that the attempt could not poſlibly 
ſucceed, unleſs ſome Engliſh nobleman of autho- 
rity could be found to head the inſurgents; and no 
perſon appeared ſo proper for this purpoſe as the 
duke of Norfolk. Mary, who now deſpaired of 
ever recovering her crown, or even her liberty, 
readily embraced the offer : while Norfolk, unable 
to recover the favour of Elizabeth, engaged in this 
new conſpiracy. The promiſe of marriage was re- 
newed between them; yet ſtill he flattered himſelf 
there was nothing criminal in his conduct, as his 
fole view was that of obtaining the queen's conſent 
to marry the captive princeſs. In conſequence of 
the dukce's acquieſcence, three letters were wrote in 
his name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to the 
pope, and a third to the king of Spain; but Nor- 
folk, though very deſirous of delivering Mary from 
confinement, refuſed to ſign them. He could only 
be prevailed upon to ſend Baker, one of his con- 
fidants, to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, to vouch for 
their being authentic. The ſcheme was erabraced 
with great cordiality by Alva and-the pope, and 
every thing ſeemed to wear a very promiſing ap- 
pearance. The vigilance of Cecil, who had now 
the title of lord Burleigh, was not ſuffticient to 
diſcover the abettors of this conſpiracy ; - but a 
ſubſequent tranſaction, diligently traced, led to the 
knowledge of every circumſtance. Mary wanted 
to ſend a ſum of money to lord Herries, for the 
uſe of her party in Scotland; on which Norfolk 
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put a ſtop to their proceedings in te 


engaged to have it delivered to Bannig 

his ſervants in the north, who was to x One 
method of conveying it to lord Her; nd ſom 
money he entruſted to a ſervant who ws 3. Th 
ſecret, telling him, that the bag containeg 


of money in ſilver, which he was to deliy 1 | * 
letter to Banniſter : but the ſervant wal. copfulc 
from the weight and ſize of the bas 1h, 0 ang zoded * 
full of gold, carried the letter to Burleie 1 red for 
immediately ordered Banniſter, Barker - We his ory | 
ford, the duke's ſecretary, to be — ck — 
ſtrictly examined; and on their heir | * * + regent, 
torture, they contefled the whole truth. 15 1. r * 
though he had been ordered to burn all 4 3 
relating to the conſpiracy, having conceal 4. Jrancing 
under the mats of the duke's chamber * Sem 
tiles of his houſe, theſe were diſcovercd. Y J 1 a 
duced full evidence againſt his maſter. . q 3 
who had not received the leaſt intimation u l. 
diſcoveries made by his ſervants, was 1 + — 
fore the privy council; and, though N _ 0 
atone for his guilt by an ingenuous conſe pr 
» perſiſted in denying every thing hid to þ beef 
arge. ; ge" 
The queen declared, that if he G — 
would give her this proof of his A. D. ip: "oF 
ſincere repentance, ſhe would pardon all his forny _ * 
paſt offences; but he Mill continuing obliinad pore 
ſhe committed him to the Tower, in order tot — 
his trial. The biſh „ w fore & ge 
b op of Rofs, who before d h 
diſcovery had b -uſtody, refl 1 
y h. cen committed to cuſtody, ref thorit 
to anſwer interrogatories ; but being informed 1 
the confeſſion made by the duke "of Norldl — 
ſervants, he made a full diſcovery. Thus th n D. 
nobleman's f guilt was confirmed; and he bin Hake, 
tried by a jury of twenty-five peers, was unn ſon 2 
moully found guilty. The queen, however, bal dy bei 
tated, with reſpect to the execution of Nortek d th 
She twice ſigned a warrant for that purpoſ nd: ny on { 
often revoked it; and though her minikters a ha 
counſcllors urged her to uſe rigour, ſhe ſtill x; - 
Y poland, 
peared undetermined. At length, after heltati But Fra 
four months, a parliament was aſſembled, 11 jelty hat 
commons addreſſing her in ſtrong terms forthe er 
execution of Norfolk, ſhe conſented, and he vs Dp co 
beheaded on Tower-hill, where he ſuffered uit > French 
great calmneſs, ſincerely regretted by the peo her 
by whom he was much beloved. His ancelin 1 ane 
had long been conſidered as the leaders of tt alfinoha! 
catholics ; and this hereditary attachment, unite black 
with alliances of blood, had procured hum the ions 
friendſhip of the moſt conliderable men of tl ) more 
party; but as he had been educated among d red his 
reformers, and maintained that ſtrict regulanty d warre, : 
life by which the proteſtancs were at that tie rating f 
diſtinguiſhed, he thereby enjoyed the real f luded b. 
of being popular, even among the molt ff incipal le 
parties. The height of his proſperity an 42 aſſiſt al 
the cauſe of his misfortunes, and engaged ling buld fina 
connections and attempts, from which 1s Ws | fo lon 
and prudence ought to have for ever kept lm! arte d 
diſtance. Mary was either the occalion or d lout th 
all theſe diſturbances; but being a bed admir: 
princeſs, who might think herſelf entitled (0 Wa lin, as 
uſe of every expedient to recover her M arles wa 
Elizabeth did not yet chuſe to proceed 0%” lon, to 1 
mities againſt her. She however {ent lord 0s . The 
war, Sir Thomas Bromley, Sir Ralp: Saale, 1 putting 
Dr. Wilſon, to expoſkulate with her, and to cen e of Gi 
ſatisfaction for the various parts of her pu; P's inte 
duct. Mary endeavoured to juſtify herst u ered th 
thoſe charges that were alledged, either b) n citizen 
the facts, or laying the blame on chene e en, to 
Elizabeth was far from being ſatisfied u. ak into 
apology z and the parliament was 10 e. ar all to 
againlt her, that the commons petitiones ag El order 
being immediately tried and executed. Eg bt, whe 
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Scots, yet ſhe was alarmed at her reſtleſs 
po 7 connegion with Spain; on which 


1 che caſtle of Edinburgh, having de- 


ed for Mary, the lords of her party, encouraged 
his countenance, 8 is 

' capital, and carried on a vigorous war againſt 
a ho was obliged to retire to Stirling. 


| regent, W 

tot "iS rents: followed, and made themſelves 
{for = of his perſon. Perceiving his friends were 
Page hancing With a conſiderable body of troops, 


; jately put him to death. The earl of 
_ proved — in his room; but that 
Meman found it impoſlible to govern ſo divided 
country At laſt, the courts of France and 

und ordered their miniſters to negociate a 
Prion of arms, which they effected. But this 
nquillity was of no long duration; Mar ſoon 
er died of grief, and the earl of Morton was 
ted to the regency. This nobleman had always 
en directed in his meaſures by Elizabeth; and it 
now determined es ſupport effectually her party, 
the head of which he was placed. Sir Henry 
iorew was accordingly ſent ambaſſador into 
tand, where he found the partizans of Mary 
diſcouraged by the diſcovery of Norfolk's con- 
iracy, that they were glad to ſubmit to the royal 
thority, and accept an indemnity for all paſt 
Fences. The garriſon of Edinburgh caſtle alone 
ntinued refractory. Elizabeth ordered Sir Wil- 
m Drury, governor of Berwick, to march to 
inburgh, and lay fiege to the caſtle, The gar- 
Cn ſoon ſurrendered at diſcretion; and Kir- 
dy being delivered into the hands of his country- 
en, was tried, condemned, and executed. Scot- 
nd now ſubmitted to the regency; and fox a long 
e gave no farther inquietude to the queen of 
poland, | 
But France at this time became the theatre of 
jelty hardly to be equalled. The queen of Na- 
e, and all the reformed, began to place an un- 
ſerved confidence in the treacherous profeſſions of 
French court. Elizabeth herſelf, notwithſtand- 
p her great penetration, did not entertain the 
aſt diſtruſt of Charles's ſincerity; eſpecially as 
alingham, her ambaſlador, ſent her the moſt 
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rhdious king's honour and ſincerity. Charles, 
e more effectually to deceive the proteſtants, 
ered his ſiſter in marriage to Henry, prince of 
ware, and great preparations were made for ce- 
rating the nuptials with uncommon ſplendor. 
luced by theſe vile arts, Coligni, with all the 
ncipal leaders of the Hugonots, flocked to Paris 
aſſt at a ceremony, which,. it was hoped, 
huld finally put a period to thoſe civil wars that 
ſo long waſted their country. The queen of 


pin, as he was returning to his lodgings; yet 
arles was ſtill able, by redoubling his diſſimu- 
wn, to retain the proteſtants in their fatal ſecu- 
The eve of St, Bartholomew was appointed 
putting in execution the infernal plan. The 
© of Guiſe, chief projector, communicated the 


; 835 intention to the intendant of Paris, who 


* 


ens privately, and when the 
eu, to place lights in their windows, then to 
＋ the houſes of the Hugonots, and put 
b all to the [word without deſtinction. The 
11 * were punctually obeyed. About mid- 
| * en the whole city was wrapt in darkneſs, 
2 * 2 viclims folded in the arms of 
” I 


factory accounts, by every courier, of that 


_ 


ware died ſuddenly foon after her arrival, not | 
lout the moſt violent ſuſpicion of poiſon; and 
admiral was dangerouſly wounded by a baſe 


(red the captains of the different wards to arm 
nal was 


ſleep, the fatal alarm was giveri, and the catholics 
began the horrid butchery.. The hatred they had 
long bore to the proteſtant heretics, ſteeled their 


breaſts againſt the feelings of hutnanity; ſo that 


all conditions, ages, and ſexes, ſuſpected of only 
propenſity to the reformed religion, were involved 
in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin. The ſtreets of Paris 
flowed with blood; and the catholics, after the 
deteſted carnage ceaſed, exerciſed on the dead 
bodies of the proteſtants all the rage of licentious 
brutality. They ſeemed to regret; that death, by 
putting an end to their work, left their thirlt for 


blood unſatiated. Above five hundred gentlemen 


of rank and fortune periſhed in this maſlacre; and 
near ten thouſand of inferior conditio. Among 
the former were admiral Coligni, his ſon-in-law 
Teligni, Rochefoucaut, Sobize, Lavardin, Piles, 
and Pardillon, who, during the late wars, had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt heroic actions. 
Orders were inſtantly diſpatched to all the peo- 
vinces for a like ſanguinary ſacrifice. The people 
in the country emulated the ſavage fury that had 
raged in the capital; and the proteſtants in Meaux, 
Orleans, Trope, Bourges, Angers, Tholouſe, 
Rouen, Lyons, and many other cities, were 
butchered in the ſame inhuman manner. Even 
the young king of Navarre, and his couſin the 
prince of Conde, were devoted to deſtruction by 
the duke of Guiſe; but Charles, pleaſed with the 
king of Navarre's amiable manners, and hopin; 
that theſe young princes would be eaſily 3 
to the catholic faith, ſpared their lives, though he 
obliged them to purchaſe their ſafety by ſeeming to 
change their religion. To give a colour to this 
barbarous perfidy, Charles pretended, that a con- 
ſpiracy of the Hugonots againſt his perſon was 
ſuddenly diſcovered, which obliged him, in his 
own defence, to proceed to this extremity againſt 
them. Fenelon, the French ambaſiador at London, 
abhorred the treachery of his court, and did not 
heſitate to expreſs his grief. He bluſhed, he ſaid, 
to bear the name of a Frenchman. Being, hows 
ever, ordered to juſtify the infamous conduct of 
his maſter, he demanded an audience of Elizabeth. 
The ſolemnity of his reception was moſt awful and 
affecting. The whole court appeared plunged in 
the abyſs of ſorrow. On every face ſat drooping 
melancholy. Indignation glowed in turn in every 
countenance, and declared, in the ſtrongeſt lan- 
guage, the ſentiments of the Engliſh nation. An 
awful ſilence reigned through all the chambers of 
the royal apartment. The nobility, clad in deep 
mourning, were ranged on each fide, who allowed 
him to paſs, without giving him one ſalute or 
favourable look. When he came into the preſence, 
the queen heard his apology with great coolneſs, 
and calmly replied, that ſuppoſing there had been 
a conſpiracy, it would not remove the blame of 
the king's councellors, or juſtify the ſtrange irre- 
gularity of their ar Wang, th that the ſame force 
which, without reſiſtance, had maſſacreed ſo many 
defenceleſs men, might eaſily have ſecured their 
perſons, and have reſerved them for a trial, which 
would have diſtinguiſhed the innocent from the 


| guilty; that it was more worthy of a ſovereign to 


reſerve the ſword of juſtice in his own hands, than 
commit it to bloody murderers, who being the 
declared and mortal enemies of the perſons ac- 
cuſed, employed it without mercy, and without 
diſtinction; that for her part, ſhe ſhould judge of 
his intentions by his future conduct; and, in the- 
mean time, ſhould act as the ambaſlador deſired, 
and rather pity than blame his maſter, for the cruel 
extremities to which he had been carried. Eliza» 
beth was now fully ſenſible of her own dangerous 
ſituation. She ſaw, in the maſſacre of Paris, the 
reſult of that general conſpiracy formed tor the 
deſtruction of the proteſtants; and knew that the 
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herſelf, as the head and protectreſs of their reli- 
gion, was expoſed to the utmoſt reſentment and 
fury of the papiſts. The violence and cruelty of 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands, appeared to be 
another branch of the ſame conſpiracy; and as 
Charles and Philip, who were nearly allied in 
bigotry, perfidy, and barbarity, now laid aſide 
their pretended quarrels, profeſſing the moſt cor- 
dial friendſhip for each other, ſhe had reaſon to 
dread the effects of their united councils. She 
therefore prepared for the attack with which the 
ſcemed to be threatened from the combination of 

er enemi She fortified Portſmouth ; fitted out 


her fleet? Exerciſed her militia; ſtrove to increaſe 


her popularity with her ſubjects; and renewed her 
alliance with the German princes, who were equally 
alarmed at ſuch treacherous and bloody proceed- 
ings. By theſeprudent meaſures the gained the 
love and eſteem of her ſubjects, who were willing 
to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in her defence. 
But the great power of Philip rendered her ex- 
ceeding cautious in all her actions. That monarch 
ſent an ambaſſador to London, with remonſtrances 
againſt the conduct of Elizabeth. He complained, 
that many of the Flemiſh exiles who infeſted the 
ſeas, and committed acts of piracy, were protected 
in England, contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two courts. Unwilling to engage in an 
open rupture with Spain, Elizabeth publiſhed a 
proclamation, commanding alt the Flemings, ſuſ- 
pected of rebellion, to depart the kingdom. But 


this was far from anſwering the views of the Spa- 


niards. Driven to deſpair, thoſe wretched exiles 
undertook the moſt dangerous expeditions, Wil- 
liam Vandermark, a perſon of diſtinction in the 


Netherlands, having collected a conſiderable num- 


ber of his countrymen, Jeft England in the begin- 
ing of April, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Brill and Fluſhing. This ſucceſs raiſed'the ſpirits 
of the Flemings; they flocked to his ftandard; 
and before the end of the year, he was joined by 
the greater part of the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand. William of Naſſau, prince of Orange, 
put himſelf at the head of the confederates, who 
formed, in proceſs of time, the moſt powerful 
republic in Europe. 
A. D Though Elizabeth took care to 
1 preſerve peace with Charles, her 
greateſt ſecurity was founded on the reſiſtance of 
his proteſtant ſubjects. Thoſe who lived near the 


frontiers, on receiving the firſt news of the maſſacre 


of Paris, fled into England, Germany, and Swiſſer- 
land; where, exciting the compaſſion of the pro- 


teſtants, they prepared to return into France with 


encreaſed forces and redoubled zeal, to revenge the 
treacherous ſlaughter of their brethren. "hoſe 
who reſided in the middle of the kingdom, fled 
to the neareſt garriſons in the poſſeſſion of pro- 
teſtants; and having found that no faith could be 
depended on in capitulations, reſolved to defend 
themſelves to the laſt extremity, Thus the people 
whom Charles expected to exterminate at one blow, 
had ſoon an army of eighteen thouſand men, and 
were in poſſeſſion of above a hundred places of 
ſtrength in different parts of the kingdom; when, 
at the ſame time, that prince was threatened with 
being invaded by all the other proteſtant powers in 
Europe. To ſuch a pitch of reſentment were the 
nobility and gentry of England raiſed, that they 
offered to levy an army of twenty thouſand foot, 
and four thouſand horſe, to tranſport them into 
France, and to maintain them fix months at their 
own expence; but Elizabeth, from 3 
ſons, refuſed her conſent. The German prifices, 
however, forwarded the levies raiſed by the-pro- 
teſtants; and the young prince of Conde eſcaping 
from court, . and placing himſelf at the head of 
theſe troops, prepared to invade France. The 


Ws 


— 
catholics had for ſome time cloſely bee 
chelle; the Hugonots made a molt depend i ras th 
ance; and the duke of Anjou, who co UE ref ormed 
the catholic army, loſt twenty-four thouſa, t he cou 
without having made any conſiderable = * he cath 
the ſiege. Anjou now perceived he Wal rom th 
taken a taſk he was unable to perform: nia more 
arriving of his having been elected king af gan he fam 
he readily concluded a treaty with the inden yal au 
of Rochelle, in which their allies of Nie A pf the | 
Montaubon were comprehended. _ ith thi 
Charles, exaſperated at this miſcar- i 
riage, had formed a plan of new ſe. A.D, 1574 36h 
vereties; but before he could carry it int rince o 
. 0 xe ; 
cution, he was ſummoned to give an acc. niga, 
his inhuman actions, and died on the tirtich r 
May, in the twenty fifth year of his age * ould | 
having rendered his name odious, and „ duch 1c 
eternal inftamy upon his country. He was © nt a dc 
ceeded in the throne by his brother Henry Fro Vor 
- "uw os who had lately bcen elected king q = 
?oland, | 8 
At this period, the affairs of Ircland " uced E 
Elizabeth great uncaſineſs. She ſaw ng 17 2 , 
ſupporting an army among a ferocious and bloat ge, 
people. The earl of Eflex, an active young nol wie 
man, offered 4 propoſal to the QUCCen, for val inders 
an end to the troubles in that ifland. Tze 1 
accepted the offer; and it was agreed, that thy ir 3 
{hould tranſport to Ireland two haindred horſe, re 
four hundred foot, and maintain them there ith _ 
own expence; that theſe forces ſhould act int —_— 
the rebels for two years, the queen furniſhing the 9 2 
ſame number during that period; and that theed 5 1 
ſhould receive the commiſſion of captain-gener ping 
for ſeven years. In conſideration of this fene * 5 
the queen agreed to inveſt him with half the lt TI bi 
ſhips of Clandeboy, Ferney, and other lands <1 C i 
great extent, which he agreed to people with u my 
many ſoldiers as the queen ſhould think proper h Mb 
maintain on the other half of theſe lord(ligs mold 
The expence of maintaining the fortifications va 8 
to be equally divided between the queen and tit acres 
earl, Eilex was ſo well pleaſed with this poſt d 5 re 
honour, which placed him on the footing c! Pendin 
prince, that he borrowed ten thouſand pound d e 
Elizabeth, upon a mortgage of his lands in Ia, 13 
and landed in Ireland about the latter end © mm, all 
Auguſt, accompanied by the lords Dacres and i died, ei 
and many other perſons of diſtinction, who ſer fence; 
under him as volunteers. He met with eig "9 
difficulty that could be expected from an ente g that 
of this kind; and the earl ſoon found, ct f- "mai 
reduction of the rebels, while afliſted ſecretly 8 
the Engliſh, was a taſk beyond his power. Al led the 
having exerted his abilities in vain, hc was oblige ich wa: 
to return to England, and had ſpent the ge ntractin 
part of his fortune in this fruitleſs expedition. to this 
When Elizabeth heard of the return , q, 10 erties c 
of Henry III. from France, ſhe ſent _. nts, o 
an ambaſſador. to compliment him on his acct them 
to the throne, and to create him a Knight an y decla 
garter. The people ſtill continued dhe g of « 
two religious parties; and as all faith hag Vern th 
violated, and every degree of moderation band The re 
it ſeemed impoſlible to unite them. Heu | of FR 
laid a ſcheme for reſtoring his own auchn title of 
acting as umpire between them, aud ee. 
both to a dependance on himſelf. He ps his ne 


all the diflimulation of his predeceſſor; 9 18 ate off 
deficient in underſtanding and vigou!, 14 reduce 
acquiring a ſuperiority over both Parten | t eſſect; 
their confidence, and taught each of then « d, no; 


here ſtill more cloſely to their particu =, loned, 


When he renewed holtilities againſt the * 5 I imme 
he found them more formidable than ee inf l the w 
at length obliged to grant them à u mg D. 157 


months, under the mediation of Elizabetl 10 
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the fifth pacification concluded with the re- 
et it was no more ſincere on the part of 


armed ; Y 
he court, 
ve catholics, p 


than any of the former; yet it diſguſted 
articularly the duke of Guiſe, who 
om thence took occaſion to reduce his party into 
rt regular body, by laying the foundation of 
| © ons League, which, without regard to the 
val authority, Was levelled at the entire ſuppreſſion 
the * thoſe who were ſtigmatized 
C e of Hugonots. 
PENS": The confoderacy of Holland and 
. D. 1576. Zealand was ſtill ſupported | the 
Orange, againſt all the attempts of Lewis 
«ue who | the duke of Alva in the 
ernment of the Netherlands. But finding it 
Pld be impoſſible to continue the. oppoſition 
buch longer without ſome foreign aſſiſtance, he 
at a deputation to Elizabeth imploring her pro- 
ection, and offering to acknowledge her for their 
if ſhe would engage in their defence. 
hough many powerful reaſons might have in- 
need Elizabeth to accept of this offer, yet fore- 
| ga cing that an open rupture with Spain would be 
_ e conſequence of her accepting the dominion of 
001d GS. e provinces, and that after taking the Hol- 
nol nders under her protection, ſhe could never, in 
W onour, abandon them, poſitively refuſed the prot- 
l red ſovereignty; but told their ambaſſadors, that 
den return for the good- will ſhewn her by the prince 
e, ad Orange and the States, ſhe would uſe all her 
at Mluence with Philip in their favour. Accord- 
joly, an ambaſſador was diſpatched to the court 
Spain; but Philip found means to evade a 
ttegorical anſwerg and the war continued to rage 
ih as much violence as ever. An accident, 
never, delivered the Hollanders, when driven to 
" e brink of deſtruction. Zuniga dying ſuddenly, 
| e Spaniſh troops became diſcontented for want 
pay, and licentious for want of a proper com- 
ander, which occaſioned their breaking out into 
moſt dreadful mutiny. They ſacked and plun- 
red the city of Antwerp and Maeſtricht, and 
allacreed near ſeventeen thouſand perſons of all 
ges and ſexes; nor was there any poſſibility of 
eventing their dreadful outrages, They menaced 
the cities of the Low Countries with the ſame 
te. Alarmed at the deſtruction that awaited 
em, all the provinces, that of Luxembourgh ex- 
pted, engaged in an affociation for their mutual 
tence; and diſpatched a deputation to the prince 
Orange, imploring his protection, and requeſt— 
g that he would put himſelf at their head. 
nferences were immediately opened at Ghent; 
I an union was formed between the provinces, 
led the pacification of Ghent, By this treaty, 
ich was {igned on the eighth of November, the 
puiracting parties declared, that they had entered 
tO this union for the defence of the laws and 


vereign, 


ats, oppreſſions and cruelties, long exerciſed 
| them by the Spaniards. At the ſame time, 
declared their willingneſs to acknowledge the 
g of Spain's authority, provided he would 
- them by their antient laws. 
: revellion in Ireland ſtill continuing, the 
8 Eſſex was ſent back to that kingdom, with 
ag earl-marfhal, in the room of Sir Nicholas 
nal. But he ſoon perceived, that notwithſtand- 
— = dignity, he was little more than a 
Won” — He however exerted his authority 
t eſe Oat turbulent people to order, but with- 
| oe ay = er * _ dag he 
7 Without ſuſpicion of -havin een 
Sali. tell upon the earl of + Bo won 
rg ately divorced his own wife, and mar- 
Widow of the earl of Eſſex. 
D. x 577. Don John of Auſtria, Philip's na- 


tural brother, was appointed governor 
2 


erties of their country, againſt the encroach- 


of the Netherlands. Animated with the ſucceſs 
which had attended him in his youth, he had formed 
a plan for marrying the queen of Scots, and ac- 
quiring in her right, the dominion both of England 
and Scotland, Elizabeth, who knew his intentions, 
and had obſerved from the union of the provinces, 
that they would make a vigorous defence againſt 
Spain, had now no longer any ſcruple to en- 
gage in the protection of their liberties, which ap- 
peared to be cloſely connected with her own ſafety. 
After ſending them about twenty thouſand pounds 
to pay their troops, ſhe concluded a treaty with 
them, in which ſhe agreed to ſupply them with a 
thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, to be paid 
by the Flemings; and to lend them one hundred 
thouſand pounds upon the bonds of ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable towns of the Netherlands, to be 
repaid within the year. It was alſo ſtipulated, that 
the commander in chief of the Engliſh forces, 
ſhould be admitted into the council of the States; 
that they ſhould enter into no league without her 
conſent; that ſhe ſhould be arbitratrix in any 
difference that might ariſe among them; and that if 
any prince ſhould attempt hoſtilities againſt her, they 
ſhould ſend an army to her aid, equal to that ſhe 
employed in their defence. One of Elizabeth's in- 
ducements for entering into this treaty with the 
States, was to prevent their throwing themſelves 


into the arms of France; and her ambaſſador was 


ordered to repreſent this to the king of Spain as her 

ſole motive, Philip, however, ſtill continued to 
ſupply Don John with money and troops, who, not- 
withſtanding being once repulſed at Rimenant by 
the Engliſh, and oppoſed both by the army of the 
States, and hy prince Caſimer, who had conducted 
to the Netherlands a large body of Germans, ob- 
tained a conſiderable advantage over the Flemings 
at Gemblours; but in the midſt of his proſperity, 
he was cut off by poiſon, adminiſtered to him ſe- 
cretly, as was ſuſpected, by orders from Philip, who 
dreaded the eflects of his ambition. He was ſuc- 
ceeded in command by the prince of Parma, diſtin- 
guiſhed both by his valour and clemency, who now 
carried on the war againſt the Flemings. 

England, while almoſt all the reſt of Europe 
was agitated with internal commotions, enjoyed a 
ſettled tranquillity ; chicfly owing to the prudence 
and vigour of the queen's adminiſtration. Religion 
was the capital point upon which the political 
tranſactions of that age depended; and the queen's 
conduct in that particular had been hitherto much 
leſs ſevere than that of her predeceflors. She ap- 
peared, indeed, very anxious to keep a ſtrict hand 
over the puritans; for when any of the eſtabliſhed 
clergy diſcovercd a tendency to their principles, by 
omitting the habits or ceremonies appointed by 
law, ſhe ſhewed a determined reſolution to puniſh 
them by fines and deprivation; though her orders 
were frequently eluded by the protection they 
received from ſome of the moſt conſiderable of her 


miniſters. Yet ſhe rigidly maintained her title of 


governeſs of the church, and would never permit 
either the parliament or convocation to attempt, 
without her leave, the leaſt alteration in the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. | 
This princeſs was remarkably diſtin- 
e A. D. 1579. 
guiſhed by her frugality, which greatly 
contributed to endear her to the nation. Indeed it 
was ſometimes carried to an extreme, yet it did not 
lead her to amaſs treaſures, but was only uſed to 
prevent her laying burdens on her people, Her 
ſtrict economy enabled her to pay all the debts ſhe 
found due from the crown, with their full intereſt, 


By this means ſhe eſtabliſhed her credit on ſuch a 


foundation, that no prince in Europe could ſo 
readily command any ſum, which the public exi- 
gences might require, Hence few materials are 


offered to hiſtory, during her peaceable and 
uniform 
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uniform government, except the ſmall part ſhe 
took in foreign tranſactions, and thoſe of Scotland. 
This kingdom had hitherto been retained in ſtrict 
alliance with Elizabeth, by the influence of Morton 
the regent, who had alſo reſtored its domeſtic tran- 


quillity. But it could not be expected, among a 


people agitated with religious diſputes, that his au- 
thority would be long 33 Factions were 
formed among the nobility, who were diſguſted 
with Morton's avarice; while the clergy, whoſe 
narrow revenues were ſtill farther invaded, 2 
the diſcontentetl party, and increaſed the confuſion. 
Oppreſſed with the ponderous weight of govern- 
ment, the regent dropt ſome peeviſh expreſſions, 
implying a delre ot being relieved from the care of 
conducting the adminiſtration. This conceſſion, 
whether real or pretended, was readily laid hold of 
by the oppoſite party, and he was diſmiſſed from 


the regency. 


Be D. 1580. the hands of the young king, then onl 
eleven years of age. The regent ſeemed at firſt 
determined never more to engage in the buſy ſcenes 
of active life, but ſeek in domeſtic concerns that 
peace which was not to be found amidſt the con- 
tentio ns of turbulent parties. But either his am- 
bition would not ſuffer him to continue in the 
Mades of obſcurity, or he could not find in retire- 
ment that tranquillity he expected, for he returned 
to court, acquired an aſcendancy in the council, 
and directed, as before, public affairs, but without 
reſuming the title of regent. The diſcontented 
faction 4 their danger, and flew to arms, under 
pretence of reſcuing their prince from captivity. 
Elizabeth interpoſed by her ambaſſador, and pro- 
duceda ſeeming reconciliation between the factions 
but though Morton kept his ſtation at the helm of 
government, his * enemies were numerous, 
and his ſituation daily more precarious. Meanwhile 
the count D'Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, who 
had been born and educated in France, appearing 
to the duke of Guiſe as a proper perſon for detach- 
ing James from the Engliſh intereſt, and connecting 
him with his mother, ſent him to Stirling, the reſi- 
dence of young James, and he ſoon ingratiated 
himſelf into the young monarch's affections. 
Elizabeth, being much alarmed, ſent her ambaſſador 
to accuſe D' Aubigney, who was now created earl of 
Lenox, of being attached to the French, and to 
warn James againſt entertaining ſuch dangerous 
connections, Lenox, now finding that the queen 
had openly declared againſt him, refolved to ruin 
Morton, who was at the head of the Engliſh in- 
tereſt. That nobleman was therefore arreſted in 
council, accuſed of being an accomplice in the mur- 
der of the late king, and being brought to his trial, 

was condemned for treaſon. The queen ſent Sir 

Thomas Randolph to intercede in Morton's behalf; 
and by his perſuaſions, the earls of Montroſe, 
Argyle, Glencarne, Mar, and Angus, were en- 
gaged to enter into a confederacy for preſerving the 
life of the priſoner by force of arms. At the ſame 
time an Engliſh army moved towards the frontiers 
of Scotland. The French party ſaw the danger of 
glclaying the execution of the ſentence, and Morton 
was beheaded at Edinburgh; who died with that 
conſtancy and reſolution, by which he had been 
diſtinguiſhed throughout his whole life. This re- 
volation in Scotland, rendered Elizabeth extremely 
uneaſy. 
duke of Guiſe, would take every opportunity of 
ſupporting the prevailing party; and that the popiſh 
faction in England would reaclily join in an attempt 
to diſturb the government. She was alſo fearful 
leſt Philip, who ſeemcd deſirous of ſupporting the 
cauſe of Mary, might embrace the opportunity of 
aſſiſting the king's party in Scotland, in revenge for 
the reinforcements ſhe had ſent into the Low Coun- 
tries. | 2 


Morton reſigned his authority into 


She knew that her inveterate enemy, the | 


. 
* 


under the direction of the jeſuits; to 


During theſe tranfactions, Sir Francis Did 
turned from his voyage round the world, The 0 
trepid ſeaman was a native of Devonſhire, , is 
troduced to court by the vice-chamberlain " J 
Drake having propoſed to pals into the South 
through the Streights of Magellan, a voya * 
that time unattempted by the Engliſh, 1 J 
conſiſted only of the five following ſhips if 10 
may be ſo called: the Pelican, of an hunde, 
commanded by himſelf; the Elizabeth, of e „ 
tons, under captain John Winter; the Mary kh 
bark of thirty tons, under the command of — 9 
John Thomas; the Swan, a fly-boat of thirty ma 
under captain John Cheſter; and the Chriopl 
a pinnace of fifteen tons, under the commer 
captain Thomas Moon. On board this {mall a, 
were embarked one hundred and ſixty. fou ne 
and the gallant admiral failed on alt-expedtin 
which with ſuch ſmall ſhips, would, even as 
times, be conlidered as a very = undertakig 
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He entered the Pacific Ocean 
ſhip, and took a prodigious booty from theSparia 
who expected no enemy in that diſtant part of t 
world. He alſo ſacked and plundered the toyn 
Arica, and in one ſhip took four hundred pound 
weight of Baldivian gold. But having learned t 
the viceroy of Peru had fitted out two large ſhips, 
order to intercept him in his return, he determine 
being not in a condition to fight them, to atteny 
a new paſſage. He firſt endeavoured to find a 
by the north of California ; but failing in that ente 
prize, he ſailed for the Eaſt Indies, and retung 
ſafely by the cape of Good Hope. The coundl 
apprehending that Drake's enterprize would oa 
ſion a rupture with Spain, moved, that the que 
ſhould puniſh him, and reſtore the treaſure, By 
Elizabeth rejected the propoſal ; and in order t 
teſtify her approbation, ſhe accepted a bang 
from Drake, on board his ſhip, and conferred a 
that brave commander the honour of knighthodd 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador failed not to make con 
plaints againſt, what he termed, the piracies 
Drake; but he was told by Elizabeth, that no treat 
with his catholic majeſty excluded her ſubjects tra 
trading to the South Seas; and that the nie 
ficant ceremony practiced by the Spaniardsin tak 
poſſeſſion of ſoch immenſe tracts of land in An 
rica, ſhould never preclude her from ſending cal 
nies thither, nor would ſhe ever ſubmit to ſuffer 
ocean to be claimed as the property of any pd 
or even prince whatever. The queen, hovet 
ordered part of the treaſure to be reſtored to f 
Sebrura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be ang 
from the merchants whoſe effects Drake had ſet 
but underſtanding - afterwards that Philip had 

ueſtered the money, ſhe refuſed to make 2 f 
ther-reſtitution, 

A parliament being aſſembled, they , D. 1 
grafited a ſupply of one ſubſidy and | 
two fifteenths, and. enacted feveral laws for the 
curity of the government, levelled chicly 4 
the catholics, who had occaſioned many diſturunt 
Whoever reconciled any one to the chu 
Rome, was declared guilty of treaſon : fag 


tinued, during a month, abſent from he Ci f 
was to pay a fine of twenty pounds: the utter 
flanderous or ſeditious words, was, for d ant 
offence, puniſhed with the pillory and loſs ol 

the ſecond offence was declared felony : the y 

or printing ſuch words was made felony, ech 
firſt offence. Theſe ſevere laws Were 
ſeminaries founded at Douay, Rheims dn oy 


the catholics ſent their ehildren t0 
where they were taught an extreme hat 


red 0 
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ant her by ſedition, rebellion, and ſometimes 
1 —4 of marriage between Alengon, duke of 
n and Elizabeth, had been for ſome time ne- 
5 KA and the queen, wt he was near 
A 12 younger than herſelf, became pleaſed 
The proofs of love and tenderneſs, evident 1n 
\{drefſes. In order to forward his ſuit, the 
be ſent over Simier, an artful man, of an agree. 
diſpoſition and converſation, who, inſtead of 
ag into ſerious political re a amuſed her 
b ſubjects of gallantry, and'thetender attachment 
us maſter. Elizabeth liſtened to his diſcourſe, 
\ Smier ſoon inſinuated himſelf ſo firmly into 
neen's favour, that he obtained a more ready 
es to her perſon, than even the moſt favoured 
ters of ſtate. The earl of Leiceſter, who had 
mhed at every preceding treaty of marriage, now 
red, that the queen was at laſt caught in her own 
ie, and chat the artful encouragement ſhe had 
en to her young ſuitor, had, unawares, engaged 
affections. He therefore took advantage of the 
ulity of the times; and to render Simier odious, 
22d a report, that he had gained an aſcendant 
r the queen by incantations and love potions. 
revenge, Simier ſtrove to diſcredit Leiceſter, by 
ealing to the queen a ſecret, which none of her 
tiers dared to diſcover ; that he had ſecretly, 
thout her conſent, married the widow of the earl 
flex. The queen imagining that this mult pro- 
from want of reſpect to her, threatened to ſend 
ceſter to the Tower, and to prevent the effects 
his reſentment, took the Frenchman under her 
tection. Encouraged by the accounts he re- 
ved from his agent, the duke of Anjou deter- 
ned to ſolicit his ſuit in perſon. He accordingly 


ded at Dover, and ſecretly viſited the queen at | 


eenwich. The duke had no reaſon to be diſ- 
ſed with his viſit; for ſoon after his departure, 
commanded Burleigh, lord treaſurer, Suſſex, 
iceſter, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and Walſing- 
m, her ſecretary, to concert with the French am- 
ſadors the terms of the intended contract of mar- 
ge. On this occaſion, Henry had ſent over 
plendid embaſſy; and as the queen had the power 
preſcrihing what terms ſhe pleaſed, the articles 
re ſoonisttled. It was agreed, that the marriage 
uld be celebrated within ſix weeks after the rati- 
ation of the articles; that the duke and his re- 
ue ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their * ms ; 
at after the marriage was ſolemnized, the duke of 
jou ſhould have the title of king, but that the 
anagement of national affairs ſhould continue 
cly with Elizabeth; that their children, male or 


ale, ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England; 


at if there ſhould be two males, the eldeſt, in caſe 
Henry's death, ſhould be king of France, and the 
nger of England; that if there ſhould be one 


ale only, who might ſucceed to the crowns of 


lpland and France, he ſhould be obliged to reſide 
pit months every two years in the former — 
m; that the laws and cuſtoms of England ſhould 
obſerved inviolate; and that no foreigner ſhould 
promoted by the duke to any offices of ſtate. 
cle articles would have opened a gloomy proſpect 
the Engliſh, had not the age of the queen, who 
non in her forty-ninth year, contributed to 
iy their apprehenſions. She had proceeded far- 
in this affair than ſhe at firſt intended, and was 


et determined to bring matters to a final con- 


lion, Sh 
Trance 
long of 


e now ſent Walſingham as ambaſſador 
with orders to negociate, on the con- 
* purſued his inſtructions with the ut- 
it th utty; but had the mortification to perceive 

© relolutions of the queen were fluctuating 


{ % * . 
| rhe then Sometimes he received orders to 


No, %  onniony for completing the marriage 
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preferable to that of the league; and at others ſhe 
declared for the league in preference to the mar- 
riage. The miniſter was aſtoniſhed at this incon- 
ſiſtent conduct of the queen, and the whole privy 


council were doubtful what would be the reſult ot 


this conteſt between inclination and reaſon, love 
and ambition. The French king had allowed the 
duke of Anjou to embrace the protection of the 
States of the Netherlands; and had ſecretly ſupplied 
him with men and money for that purpoſe: the 
duke alſo expected ſome money from Elizabeth, to- 
enable him to open the campaign in Flanders. The 
queen, though her frugality made her — reluc- 
tant, after much heſitation, ſent him a preſent of a 
hundred thouſand crowns, which enabled him to take 
the field againſt the prince of Parma, and to raiſe the 
ſiege of Cambray: after which, the States chuſing 
him governor of the Netherlands, he put his army 
into winter quarters, and came to England, in order 
to proſecute his ſuit to the queen. His reception 
3 him hopes, that ſhe had now ſurmounted all 
er ſcruples, and was at laſt determined to make 
choice of him for her huſband. During the pomp 
attending the anniverſary of her coronation, ſhe had 
a long and intimate diſcourſe with him, and was 
afterwards ſeen to take a ring from her finger and 
put it upon his. All the ſpectators immediately 
concluded, that ſhe had given him a promiſe of 
marriage, and was willing to make it public. The 
ambaſſador from the States inſtantly diſpatched a 
letter to them, to let them know this great event; 
and the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, with the 
other Flemings, conſidered the queen as a tutelar 
deity, expreſſed their ſatisfaction by public rejoic- 
ings. About this time, Stubbs, a gentleman of 
Lincoln's Inn, publiſhed a book, which he entitled, 
„The Gulph wherein England will be ſwallowed 
by the French Marriage;” for which, being appre- 
hended and proſecuted by the queen's order, he was 
ſentenced, for his libel, to loſe his right hand. 
This cruel ſentence was executed on a ſcaffold at 
Weſtminſter; when ſych was his conſtancy and 
loyalty, that he had 2 been deprived of one 
hand, than he took his hat off with the other, 
and, waving it over his head, cried, God ſave the 
queen. | 
Notwithſtanding Elizabeth thus , 828 
openly diſcovered her attachment to 1582. 
the duke of Anjou, her ambition and prudence 
filled her mind with anxious doubts. Moſt of her 
courtiers diſcovered an extreme averſion to the 
marriage; and the ladies of her bed chamber did 
not ſcruple to oppoſe her inclination with warm re- 
monſtrances. Amongſt others againſt the match 
was Sir Philip Sidney, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
oung gentlemen of the age, who wrote her a letter, 
in which he diſſuaded her from her preſent purpoſe, 
with great force of reaſoning. He obſerved, that 
the ſecurity of her government entirely depended 
on the affections of her proteſtant ſubjects, whom 
ſhe could not more effeQually diſguſt, than by 
marrying a prince who was brother to the cruel and 
perfidious Charles; that her mortal enemies, the 
catholics, believing that ſhe had uſurped the crown, 
and was legally depoſed by the pope's bull of ex- 
communication, wanted only a head to conduct 
their enterprizes; and ſhe herſelf was raſhly ſup» 
plying them with one, by giving to a prince, who, 
by his education, was zealouſly attached to that 
communion, an intereſt in the kingdom: that 
France would ſupply him with partizans, dangerous 
'to a people long unaccuſtomed to war ; that as the 
duke was of a reſtleſs turbulent ſpirit, and had often 
violated his loyalty to his elder brother, the French 
king, there could be no room to hope, that he would 


paſſively ſubmit to a woman, whom he might, in 


quality of a huſband, think he had a right to com- 


mand: that the plain and honoprable path of cul- 
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own prudence, without any foreign aid, would 
enable her to baffle all the efforts of her moſt ma- 
lignant enemies. Theſe, and 'other. reflections, 
<qually concluſive, filled the queen with great un- 
eddinels and ſhe paſſed ſeveral nights without ſleep. 
At length her prudence and ambition prevailing over 
her temporary inclination, ſhe ſent for the duke of 
Anjou, and had a long conference with him in pri- 
vate, On leaving her, he exprefſed the moſt 
violent diſguſt, threw away the ring ſhe had given 
him, and curſed the mutability of women. He ſoon 


after went over to his government in the Nether- | 


lands; when loſing the confidence of the States, by 
attacking their liberties, he was expelled that coun- 
; and retiring into France, there died. 

The diſtracted late of the French monarchy pre- 
vented the queen from feeling the effects of that re- 
ſentment ſhe had reaſon to dread; and her atten- 
tion was now directed to the troubles of Scotland, 
which ſtill raged with irreſiſtible fury. The death 
of Morton, the influence of the earl of Lenox, 
and that of James Stuart, now earl of Arran, 
alarmed the reforming preachers. A faſtwas appointed 


to be held all over the kingdom, when the pulpits , 


reſounded with declamations againſt the king's 
counſellors and favourites, A conſpiracy was 
formed for ſcizing the perſon of James, who was 
then at Ruthven, a ſeat belonging to the carl of 
Gowry. The utmoſt ſecrecy was obſerved z and 
the council not having the leaſt intimation of their 
deſigns, the attempt ſucceeded without any oppo- 
fition. The earls of Gowry and Mar, the lords 
Lindeſey and Boyd, the maſters Glamis and Oli- 
phant, the abbots of Dumbfermline, Plaiſey and 
Cambuſhenneth, were the principal leaders in this 
enterprize. James wept when he found himſelf 
deprived of his liberty. No matter for his tears 
(faid one of the conſpirators) better that boys ſhould 
weep than bearded men;” an expreſſion which 
James never forgave. He was, however, obliged 
to ſubmit, and acquieſcing in his preſent fate, not 
only acknowledged, that the aſſociators had done 
bim an acceptable ſervice, but agreed to ſummons 
a convention of the ſtates, to ratify their praceed- 
ings. Though the eccleſiaſtical Rate had no right 
to meddle with civil matters, yet on this ivccafion 
they declared, that the late event was agreeable to 
all who feared God, and deſired to preſerve the 
proſperity of the realm. They even threatened 
thoſe who ſhould dare to oppoſe the authority of 
the confederated lords with the moſt ſevere church 
cenfures. The earl of Lenox, unwilling to excite a 
civil war, retired into France, where he ſoon after 
died. The earl of Arran was confined a priſoner 
to his own houſe; and Elizabeth ſent ambaſſadors 
to compliment the captive king upon his delivery 
ſrom his late pernicious counſelors, Won tet 
4. 160 Ambaſſadors alſo arrived from 
D. 1593* France, to enquire into the king's 
ſituation, to make profeſſions of their maſter's 
friendſhip, and to procure an accommodation be- 
tween James and his mother. This laſt propoſal 
gave great offence to the clergy, who inveighed 


againſt the ambaſſadors in their pulpits, and eerted 
their intereſt to rencler the defign abortive. They 


were ſo violent in their declamations, that the am- 
baſladors were publicly affrontedꝭ in the ſtreets. 
James had no power to repreſs this inſolent be- 
haviour; and the ambaſſadors finding it impoſſi- 
ble to carry on any negociation, quitted the king- 
dom. tu! 2211 u J mr 

The queen of Scots hearing of her ſon's deten- 
tion, wrote a letter to Elizabeth, in à more pathetic! 
{train than uſual, in which ſhe; :aſked:'only the 
bleſſing of liberty, for which ſhe offered to ſacrifice, 
her crown, and every. other right ſhe poſſeſſed. 


14 


* — 
tivating the affections of her people, had, hitherto, 
rendered her reign ſecure and happy; and that her | 


ny — 
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Elizabeth was, affected with Mary's Pat. 
from political motives, reſolved to deny Vin, by 
though the unhappy priſoner was even difool | 
live in England, in a private ſtation yy 
little degree of reſtraint. In the mean * "ny 
made his eſcape from his keepers, and Je 
St. Andrews, ſummoned his friends and a1 k 
to attend him. The confederated lords Kan, 
that all oppoſition would be in vain, made 8 
tempts to recover their authority: ſome a 
accepted a pardon; and the reſt took {he 1 
Ireland and England. The earl Arran 9 ht 
recalled to court, whoſe profligate manner; * 
violent conduct, ſoon rendered him extremel 
popular. Though the earl of Gowry had hos vr 
doned for his late attempt on the king, * 
thrown into priſon, tried on ſome new ns 
tions, condemned and executed, Many innocey 
perſons ſuffered from the tyranny of this favour; 
At length the baniſhed noblemen, ; 
who were aſſiſted by Elizabeth, found 4 D. 15% 
the time favourable for the recovery of their eat 
and authority. They made the attempt and wer 
ſucceſsful. Arran was degraded from his authority 
deprived of the eſtate and title he had uſurped, 
and the whole kingdom ſeemed to have obtain 
that tranquillity which had been ſo long ſought for 
in vain. Theſe revolutions would have been of lick 
conſequence to Elizabeth, had her own ſubjech 
been perfectly united: but the zeal of the cathdlig 
daily threatened her with dangerous inſurrection; 


| The vigilance of her miniſters, particularly of Bur. 


leigh and Walſingham, was raiſed in proportion t 
the activity of the mal-contents; and many ans 
were employed in detecting con{piracics. Ileng 
Piercy, earl of Northumberland, brother to the eu 
who had been beheaded ſome years before, and Phily 
Howard, earl of Arundel, the ſon of the unfortunate 
duke of Norfolk, fell under their {uſpicion; andthe 
council ordered the latter to be conſined to his o 
houſe; lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, who hal, 
been engaged in treaſonable deligus with Francy 
' Throgmorton, withdrew beyond fea. Throgwar. 
ton, being taken into cuſtody, confeſſed, that 1 
plan had been laid for an invaſion and inurrection; 
for which be was found guilty ,and executed; and 
this conſpiracy having been promoted bygþſcncora 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, he was ordered to deput 
the kingdom. As many of theſe conſpiracics wr 
imputed to Mary's intrigues, and as her name vs 
employed in all .of them, the council concluded 
they could not uſe too many precautions agauk 
the reſtleſs activity of her temper. She was ther 
fore removed from the earl of Shrewſbury's cat; 
for though that nobleman was faithful and vg 
lant, he had ſhewn great indulgence to her, pu 
ticularly with reſpect to air and exerciſe; and l 
was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Drue Drury, 
and Sir Amias Paulet. The carl of Leiceſter, a 
other noblemen, now ſet on foot an alſociation 
and the queen being beloved by the whole nat 
except the moſt bigotted catholics, people d x 
ranks flocked to ſign it. This aſſociation vB, 
defend the queen, to revenge her death, or l, 
jury committed againſt her perſon ; and to 
from the throne all claimants, in whole 75 
any violence ſhould be offered to her * 1 
Mary was ſenſible theſe tranſactions were ov 
againſt her, and, to remove all ſuſpicion 7% 
| herſelf, deſired leave to add her name to tue 
: ſcription. 4 21. | 5 1 
IF — order to diſcourage the mal- contents, mile 
' ſummoned a new parſiament on the twent) |, 
November, in xhich the aſſociation ug | | 
and. a clauſe added, empowering che 7, 
nam commiſſioners for the trial of an) Pe 
to the, crown,; who ſhould attem ali 
againſt her any invaſiop,. inſurrection, f 
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and for the greater ſecurity, in caſe of the queen's 
violent death, 2 council of regency was appointed 

overn the kingdom, and to revenge her 
a NM A ſevere law was alſo enacted againſt 
5 0 hy * popiſh prieſts, ordering them to depart 
he kingdom within torty days under the penalty of 
treaſon; and to harbour or relieve them was made 
felony. This parliament alſo preſented a petition 
10 the houſe of lords for a reformation of religion ; 
in which they deſired, that no biſhop might exerciſe 
the office of ordination, without the concurrence 
of ſix preſbyters; that no clergyman might be 
inducted into any benefice, without notice being 
previouſly given to the pariſh, that they might 
mine whether any objection lay to his life or 
locrine: but the moſt material article touched 
ppon in this petition, was the eccleſiaſtical com. 
miſſion, and the oath exacted by that court, called 
« o:50, which being a ſubject of great importance, 
it ſhews the power of the churchmen, and their 
zrbitrary proceedings againſt the diſſenters of that 
me, deſerves a particular explanation. Parker, 
e firſt primate after Elizabeth's acceſſion, rigo- 
ouſly exacted a conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
orſhip, by puniſhing all puritanical clergymen, 
ho attempted any innovation 1n the habits, li- 
ugy, or ceremonies of the church, by fines or 
Jprivation, He dying in 1575, was ſucceeded 
y Grindall, who being a man of great moderation, 
uld not be brought to execute the laws agaalt 
onconforming clergymen; and for this offence, 
he queen, by an order of the ſtar-chamber, ſe- 
veltered him from his archiepiſcopal function, 
d conlined him to his own houſe, He dying in 
583, the queen choſe Whitgift, a zealous church- 
un, who having in vain attempted to convince 
e puritans by arguments, was reſolved to en- 
ghten their underſtandings, an abſolute 1mpoſh- 
lity, by the force of perlecution. He therefore 


aged with the prelates was infiguificaut, without 
de ſanction of the crown; and there being no 
cleſiaſtical commiſſions in force, he prevailed 
pon her to iſſue one more arbitrary than any of 
former. Influenced by his pernicious advice, 
e appointed forty commiſſioners, twelve of whom 
cre eccleſiaſtics, and three commiſſioners made a 
porum. Thefe commiflioners were empowered 
vit and reform all errors, hereſies, and ſchiſms; 
id to puniſh all - breaches of uniformity in the 
erciſe of public worſhip. "Their proceedings 
Te contrary to all principles of law and equity, 
ag directed to make enquiries, not only by the 
gal methods of witneſſes and juries, but by every 
acr means they could deviſe; that is, by torture, 
y Nquilition,, or impriſonment. Where they 
uud reaſon of ſuſpicion, they might adminiſter 
d oath called ex eficio, by which the perſon was 
bund to anſwer all queſtions, and might be obliged 
| ccule himſelf, or his moſt intimate friend. 
e lines they levied were merely diſcretionary, 
: Irequently occaſioned the entire ruin of the 
8 oltender. The impriſonment to which 
TY — any one, was limited by no other 
3 their own pleaſure. They aſſumed a 
Aber Fong on the clergy what new articles 
"9094 an, they thought proper. Though 

er ſpiritual court had, lince the reforma- 
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2 ſubject to inhibitions from the ſupreme 
Its of ] 


ed | , : 
om that reſtraint, and liable t6 no controul. 
© More t 


— enlarge their authority, they were 
n Punith all inceſts, adulteries, diſ- 
erding t lage, fornication, and immorality, 
8 to their wiſdom, conſcience, and diſcre- 
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formed the queen, that the ſpiritual authority 


aw, theſe eccleſiaſtical inquiſitors were 
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nion; eee tion. In ſhort, this court was à real inquiſition, 
"cluded from all claim to the ſucceſſion, but was] attended with all the ſeverities of that arbitrary 
able to be puniſhed as her majelty ſhould direct: || tribunal ; and being deſtructive of all laws, its 


erection was, bx many, eſteemed-a mere uſurpation 
of the queen, that had no other foundation than a 
clauſe of a ſlatute which reſtored the ſupremacy to 
the crown, and authoriſed the ſovereign to appoint 
commiſſioners for exerciſing that prorogative. The 
commons, in an humble petition to the upper houſe, 
had mentioned theſe grievances in the moſt ſub- 
miſſive terms. The queen, in a ſpeech from the 
throne, took notice of their preſumption, and ob- 
ſerved, that ſtie would no longer endure this licencg, 
but would guide her people by God's rule, in the 
juſt mean between the corruptions of Rome, and 
the errors of modern ſectaries; and that as the 
Romaniſts were the inveterate enemies of her per- 
ſon, ſo the other innovating enthuſiaſts were dan- 
gerous to all monarchical government ; who, under 
colour of preaching the word of God, preſumed 
to exerciſe a right of private judgment in can- 
vaſſing the ſcriptures, and cenſuring the actions of 
their ſovereign, But, notwithſtanding exe tions 
of royal prerogative, and the deference paid to 
Elizabeth by lords and commons, the puritans were 
not to be intimidated. Perſuaded that their tenets 
were undeniably founded on ſcripture, and jealous 
of the liberty of conſcience in matters of faith, 
above five hundred eccleſiaſtics of that perſuaſion 
ſubſcribed a book of diſcipline conformable to 
their principles; and the force of laws was unable 
to prevent Preſbyterianiſm from taking root in the 
bolom of the church of England. During this 
ſeſſion of partiament, a horrid conſpiracy againſt 
the life of Elizabeth was brought to light. Wil- 
liam Parry, a bigotted catholic, after having re- 
ceived the queen's pardon for a capital offence, 
retired into Italy, where he openly profeſſed his 
religion, which he concealed during his abode in 
England. Having contracted an intimacy with 
Palmio, a jeſuit, he too readily liſtened to the 
deteſtable doctrine of that order, and was per- 
ſuaded that he could not perform a more merito- 
rious action, than that of taking away the life of 
his ſovereign and benefactreſs. Campeggio, the 
pope's nuncio, whom Parry conſulted, removed all 
his doubts, and approved of his pious undertaking, 
Parry retired to Paris, whence he propoſed to pals 
over into England, in order to execute his bloody 
deſign. Remorſe, however, ſtaggered his reſolu- 
tion; it is not ſome times even in the power of 
fanaticiſm to ſilence the remonlilrances of con- 
ſcience. His ſoul ſhuddered at the complicated 
horror of the action he was going to commit. 
This bigot now reſolved to try, before he pro— 
ceeded to extremities, whether he could not alle. 
viate the perſecution of the catholics. Having 
found means of being introduced to the qucen, hg 
told her, that many conſpiracies were formed againſt 
her, and endeavoured to perſuade her, if ſhe had 
any regard for her life, to give greater indulgence 
to the Romans in the exerciſe of their religion; 
He even procured a ſeat in parliament; but 
having made a warm ſpeech againſt the rigorous 
laws enacted in the laſt ſeſſion, was taken into 
cuſtody, and expelled the houſe. Failing in theſe 
attempts, his reſolution was confirmed, which he 
imparted to Nevil, next heir to the Weſtmoreland 
family, who inſtantly highly approved of the atro- 
cious crime. It was reſolved to ſhoot the queen 
when ſhe took the air on horſeback: but while 
they waited for a favourable opportunity, the earl 
of Weſtmoreland died in exile; and Nevil, hoping 
to recover the honours and eſtates of that noble 
family, revealed the whole conſpiracy to the queen's 
miniſters. Upon which, Parry being caſt into 
priſon, made a confeſſion of his guilt; and having 
received ſentence of death, ſuffered the puniſhment 
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appointed by the law for treaſonable practices. 
About the ſame time Balthazar Gerard, a Burgun- 
dian, undertook. and executed the aſſaſſination of 
the prince of Orange at Delf, as that prince roſe 
from table, in the preſence of his wife and ſiſter, by 
ſhooting him with a piſtol. This vile aſſaſſin, ſa- 
tisfied with reſpect to the rectitude of his motives, 
which led him thus to deſtroy the leader of thoſe he 
deemed heretics, ſhewed not the leaſt remorſe for 
his infernal crime; and on his fleſh being torn off 


with burning pincers, uttered not the leaſt cry or | 


Oan. 
T D. f cg This melancholy end of the 
% S5. protector of religious liberty, ſpread 
a general conſternation through the Netherlands, 
where the people regarded the prince of Orange 
as their father, and where the prince of Parma had 
made an alarming progreſs in re-eſtabliſhing the 
authority of Philip. Being thus reduced to extre- 
mity, the States offered the ſovereignty of their 
country to Henfy III. king of France. But the 
deplorable condition of that monarchy obliged the 
king to reject ſo advantageous an offer. Elizabeth 
perceived the neceſſity ot aſſiſting them effectually. 
She, therefore, engaged by a treaty to ſuccour 
them with five thouſand infantry, and one thouſand 

avalry, under :he command of a general whom ſhe 
mould appoint; and to pay theſe troops during the 
war, on condition of being reimburſed upon a re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace. It was alſo ſtipulated, that 
the queen ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Fluſſingen, 
Rammikens, and the Brille, as ſecurity ; that the 


Engliſh governors ſhould have no juriſdiction over 


the inhabitants of thoſe places; that the towns 
ſhould be reſtored on the payment of all expences ; 
that the Engliſh general, and two other perſons 
nominated by the queen, ſhould have places in 


the aſſemblies of the States; and that neither a | 


peace nor truce ſhould be made without the mutual 
conſent of Elizabeth and the confederates; that in 
caſe of the Engliſh fleet being ſent to ſea, it ſhould 
be joined with an equal number of ſhips, to be 
commanded by the Engliſh admiral; and laſtly, 
that the harbours of both countries ſhould be open 
to the ſubjects of each nation. The earl of 
Leiceſter, who was appointed to command the 
Engliſh forces, embarked on the twenty-third of 
October, attended by a ſplendid retinue, com- 
poſed of the young earl of Eſſex his ſon-in-law, 
the lords Audley and North, Sir William Ruflel, 
Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Arthur Baſſet, Sir Walter 
Waller, Sir Gervaſe Clifton, and a ſele& company 
of five hundred gentlemen. 
arrival at Fluſhing, by his nephew, Sir Philip 
Sidney, governor of that place; and every town 
through which he paſſed diſcovered every demon- 
ſtration of joy, conſidering him as their guardian 
angel, their deliverer from impending ruin. Eli- 
zabeth, on finding that an open breach with the 
Spaniards was unavoidable, reſolved to attack their 
ſettlements in America; and therefore equipping a 
fleet of twenty fail, the ſent it to the Welt Indies, 
under the command of Sir Francis Drake. He 
firſt took St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verde 
iſlands. Then failing weſtward, he reduced Car- 
thagena and St. Domingo. In his return through 
the Gulph of Florida, he burned St. Auguſtine, 
and St. Helena; then touching at Virginia, he 
on board the ſmall remains of a colony which had 
been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, and at 
their requeſt brought them to England. To theſe 
eople we are indebted for the knowledge of to- 
3 a plant hitherto unknown in England. 
Drake returned with ſuch riches, as inflamed the 
ſpirits of the Engliſh to engage in future enter- 
prizes, and their ardour was increaſed by accounts 
of the weakneſs of the Spaniards in thoſe diſtant 
veountries. Leiceſter, whoſe merit was not equal to 


* 


He was met, on his 


took 


— 


— 


— — 


the favour he enjoyed from the 3 


ſucceſs in the Low Countries. At firſt * ad 
ſome advantages over the Spaniards; ang th Sane 
ſuccours into Grave, enabled that town to . 
vigorous defence; but Van Hermert h p ; 
cowardice to capitulate, after a very feeble 
ance, for which he ſuffered death by the { — 
of a court-martial, Venlo was beſieged and ta 
by the prince of Parma. He afterwaids * 
Rhimberg, garriſoned with twelve hundred Fn — 
when Leiceſter endeavoured to draw off the a. 
from that place by forming other enter 1 
He laid ſiege with this view to Zutphen, which th 
Spaniſh general thought ſo important a forte 
that he haſted to its relief, and made the mac 
of Guaſto advance with a convoy, which he wy 
throw into the place. They were favoured ; 
fog; but accidentally meeting with a bod 
Engliſh cavalry, a furious action enſued, in which 
the Spainards were defeated, and the marquis of 
Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman of great reputatic 
was. {lain. The purſuit was ſtopped by the prince 
of Parma's advancing with the main body of tle 
Spaniſh _— but the Engliſh, after havin 
exerted all their valour, were obliged to — 
with the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, who having been 
mortally wounded in the action, was carried of by 
the ſoldiers, and ſoon after died. He is deſcribed 
by writers of that age, as a moſt perfect model of 
an accompliſhed gentleman. Sir Philip's virtuous 
conduct, heroic valour, elegant erudition, ud 
polite converſation, had rendered him the orm. 
ment and delight of the Engliſh court; and as hi 
credit with the queen and the earl of Leiceſter, 
was ſolely employed in the encoutagement of 


genius and literature, his praiſes have been tun 


mitted to poſterity. While he was lying in the 
field, mangled with the wounds he had received, 
and almoſt ſuffocated with thirſt, a bottle of water 
was offered him; but obſerving a ſoldier by hy 
ſide in the ſame ſituation, he reſigned to him the 
valuable acquiſition, with this generous obſer 
tion, That man's neceſſities are ſtill greater tha 
mine.“ The memory of Sidney's virtues wer 
celebrated in a copy of Latin verſes, wrote by the 
king of Scots. The States were highly diſplealed 
with Leiceſter's management of the war, nor lev 
with his arbitrary and imperious conduct; and i 
the end of the campaign, ſolicited him to redrev 
their grievances ; yet he ſoon after returned t 
England, without giving them the leaſt ſat 
faction. _ 

Philip's deſigns. againſt the per- 
ſon and 42 * * Elizabeth ut 4 
coming more apparent, it was of the laſt importance 
for her to ſecure the friendſhip of the king of &. 
land. To this end, ſhe diſpatched Wotton u he 
ambaſſador to that kingdom; but notwithſtanding 
her having given him private inſtructions, with 
ſpect to her affairs, ſhe informed the king, Wt 
when ſhe had any political buſineſs to tranſac! wil 
him, ſhe would employ another miniſter; be! 
intention in ſending him being to entertain Jn 
with his wit, and that he might partake with bin 
in his pleaſures. Wotton was maſter of profoun 
diſſimulation, and knew how to cover the de- 
deſigns under the appearance of carele gc 
James admitted him into all his amuſements 
which the ambaſſador ſoon made himſelf s 
of his ſecrets; and had the more authority o : 
in ſtate tranſactions, as he did not ſeem to pro. 
leaſt attention or regard to ſuch things; wle 
Scotch miniſters, who obſerved his growing _— 
endeavoured to acquire his friend{hip, d l 1 
ing him of every thing they knew of thel 
But Wotton employed his intrigues 
gerous purpoſes: he formed a conſpiracy” , 
the perſon of James, and delivering bid u we 
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357 


qs of the Engliſh queen. This treachery was 
in 


w fled into England. Though 
| d Wotton Hed into England. 1n0ug 
ned Glcoverecs Vighly exaſperated, he thought it pru- 
25 . diſſemble; and ſoon after a treat y of alliance 
a e 


between him and Elizabeth, for the 
ye of their dominions and religion, 
Gaſt the open combination of all the catholic 
— in Europe. By this treaty it was ſtipulated 
if Elizabeth was invaded, James ſhould furniſh 
ter with a body of about two thouſand horſe, and 
ns thouſand foot; that Elizabeth in a ſimilar caſe, 
Boule ſend him three thouſand horſe, and ſix 


26, | 

4 foot; that the charge of theſe armies 
— mer defrayed by the —- who demanded 
qui fiance; that if the invaſion ſhould be made in 
$ to England, within ſixty miles of the frontiers of Scot- 


und, James ſhould march his whole force to the 
id of Elizabeth; and that the preſent league 


hich ſhould ſuperfede all former alliances of either {tate 
Is of ith any foreigh prince, ſo far as religion was con- 
lon, cerned. 


The character, principles, and pretenſions of 
fary, had early engaged Elizabeth, in her treat- 
went of that unfortunate princeſs, to conſult the 
itates of policy and jealouſy, rather than of 


been kiendſhip or generoſity ; and her reſtraint, reſent- 
f by ment, and high ſpirit, concurring with the tug- 
1bed tions of the moſt crucl bigots, at laſt engaged 
el of Mary in deſigns which terminated in her ruin. 


he Engliſh, in the ſeminary at Rheims, were 
filed with the greateſt animoſity againit Eliza- 
beth, and revered the bull by which the pope had 
xcommunicated and depoſed the queen; tome ot 
hem aſſerting that it had been immediately dictated 
by the Holy Ghoſt, and that whoever lolt their 
es in attempting to murder her, would un- 
joubtedly enjoy an unfading crown of martyrdom, 


wed, By theſe doctrines, John Savage, who had ſerved 
rater ome years in the Netherlands under the prince of 
y lus Parma, was inſtigated to attempt the lite of Eliza- 
1 the deth; and having made a vow to perlevere in his 


delign, was ſent to England, and recommended 
o the confidence of the moſt zealous papilts. 
About the ſame time John Ballard, a prieſt, re- 
urned to Paris from his miſſion in England and 
Scotland; and having obſerved that a ſpirit of 
nutiny and rebellion prevailed among the devotees 
df thote countries, formed the deſign of dethroning 
Elizabeth, and reſtoring the exerciſe of their reli- 
pion by force of arms. This enterprize ſeemed to 
be favoured by the ſituation of atfairs abroad; for 


ad tormed the reſolution of making ſome attempt 
kgunit the queen; and Ballard was warmly en- 


tance vuraged by Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſlador at 
* Paris, to hope for ſuccour from thoſe princes. 
7 But Charles Paget, a devoted partizan of the queen 
nding 


oi Scots, being convinced of Elizabeth's prudence 
i d popularity, - ſteadily maintained, that it was in 
an to expect any ſucceſs from the invaſion of 


7 England while that princeſs was alive; and Ballard 
— cuce concluded the neceſſity of executing the 
* clign formed at Rheims: he therefore came to 


_ in the diſguiſe of a loldier, aſſuming the 
oy captain Forteſcue, and endeavoured to 
wy A once the projects of an aſſaſſination, an 

'1ecuon, and an invaſion, He firſt applied to 


inthony Babington, a young gentleman of tor- 
= _ Polite education, wh — ſuſceptible of 
* 8 =o zcal, which impels thoſe who are under 
{>the lefenc tr to believe every thing juſtifiable in 
wn — 0 the catholic religion. Babington en- 
25 E J. e conſpiracy ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
ft 25 15 ced, that a ſelect number ſhould join 
* * 8 cue execution of his vow. In the mean 
5 vithout tab in order to carry on the plot 
0 tþ vritings ulkücion, publiſhed ſeveral hypocritical 
wm No 8 Which they profeſſed the higheit regard 


ne pope, the Spaniards, and the duke of Guile, 


| 


* 


for the perſon and government of Elizabeth; ad- 
moniſhed the people of their perſuaſion not to 
engage in any practices againſt the ſtate, but to 
conhne themſelves to ſuch weapons as are alone 
lawful for Chriſtians to uſe, ſuch as tears, prayers, 
and faſting. But the watchful eye of Walſingham 
was not to be deceived; he ſoon obtained hints of 
the conſpirators deſigns; and by the aſſiſtance of 
one Maud, a man of impenctrable diſſimulation, 
who found means to inſinuate himſelf into the 
fayour of Ballard, the miniſter was regularly in- 
tormed of all their ſchemes. The plan being com- 
pletely ſettled, Babington wrote to Mary, inform- 
ing her of all that had paſſed between him and 
Ballard; that he had undertook, with the aſſiſtance 
of one hundred gentlemen, to deliver her from her 
confinement; but at the ſame time inſiſted, that 
thoſe who were concerned in ſo dangerous an at- 
tempt for her ſervice, ſhould be aſſured of a reward 
ſuitable to their merit. This letter was wrote in 
the uſual cypher which had paſſed between him and 
Mary; and was ſo pleaſing to her, that ſhe failed 
not to anſwer it in the ſame cypher, deſiring the 
conſpirators to be extremely cautious, aſſur ing them 
ihe highly approved of the deſign, and that the 
gentlemen might expect all the rewards it might 
ever be in her power to grant. Babington had 
employed one Gifford to communicate his deſigns 


| to Mary, who immediately applied to Walſing— 


ham, that by his intereſt he might ſecretly carry 
on a correſpondence with the queen of Scots. 
Wallingham propoſed the affair to Paulet, who 
had then the charge of Mary, and deſired him to 
connive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſervants; 
but Paulet deliring that ſome other expedient might 
be deviſed, Gifford bribed a brewer, who ſupphed 
the family with ale, to convey letters to the captive 
queen, By Paulet's contrivance, the letters were 
thruſt through a chink in the wall, and anſwers 
returned by the ſame conveyance. Babington and 
Ballard being at firſt afraid of Gifford's fidelity, 
gave him only blank papers folded in the form of 
letters ; but finding by the anſwers that theſe had 
been faithfully delivered, they laid aſide their 
ſcruples, and Babington informed Mary of the 
propoled foreign invaſion; the plan of an inſur- 
rection at home; that of her delivery; and one for 
aflaſſinating the uſurper, by ſix noble gentlemen, 
as he called them, All the letters, containing theſe 
and other particulars, were carried to Walſingham, 
who was ſtill defirous of having farther informatian. 
With this. intent, he added to one of Mary's 
letters delivered to him by Maud, his truſty agent, 
a poſtſcript, in the ſame cypher, requeſting Ba- 
bington to ſend her the names of the principal 
contpirators. The ſtratagem ſuccceded ; and the 
able miniſter diſcovered, that Savage, already men- 
tioned ; Charles Tilney, a man of family, and 
one of Elizabeth's penſioners; John Charnock, a 
gentleman of Lancaſhire; Edward Abingdon, 
whoſe father had been coffcrer to Elizabeth; Chid- 
cock Tichbourn, a gentleman of Southampton 
and one Barnwell, a perſon of quality in lreland; 
were the ſix engaged by oath to allaſſinate the 
queen. The vanity of Babington furniſhed Wal— 
iingham with another means ot detection. He had 
cauſed a picture to be drawn, in which he himſelf 
was repreſented ſtanding amidſt the ſix aflaflins, 


| with a motto, importing, that they were all em- 


barked in the ſame dangerous enterprize. . A copy 
of this was delivered to the queen, that, upon 
ſeeing them, ſhe might be upon her guard, 
Babington now reſolved to ſend Ballard into 
France, to haſten the foreign ſuccours; and to 
procure a licence, applied to Waliingham, pre- 
tending great zeal for the queen's ſervice, and his 
reſolution to make uſe of the confidence he had 
gained m_— the catholics, in detecting their con- 
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ſpiracies. But Ballard being ſeized by a warrant 
from the ſecretary of ſtate's office, all the con- 


ſpirators were terrified, and ſome adviſed their im- 
mediately making their eſcape; while others pro- 


poſed the inſtant aſſaſſination of Elizabeth. How- 
ever, the next day their fears ſubſided ; for 3 
ton having renewed his correſpondence with Wal- 
ſingham, that ſubtle ſtateſman perſuaded him, that 


the apprehending of Ballard proceeded only from 


the uſual diligence of informers. Babington was 
even prevailed upon to lodge in Walſingham's 
houſe, that they might frequently converſe toge- 
ther; but obſerving that he was watched with the 
moſt careful aſſiduity by one Scudamore, he began 
to be alarmed for his ſafety. Soon after, as they 
were ſitting at ſupper, Scudamore received a note 
from Walſingham, ordering him to watch Babing- 
ton more narrowly than ever; and Babington, by 
Scudamore's inadvertency, reading the note over 
his ſhoulder, was ſufficiently convinced of his 
danger. He roſe haſtily from the table, went out 
of the room, as if on ſome ſudden occaſion, made 
the beſt of his way to Weſtminſter, and having 
acquainted Charnock, and ſome others with what 
he had diſcovered, they withdrew immediately into 
the woods, where they concealed themſelves for ten 
days; but were at laſt taken near Harrow on the 
Hill, dieſſed like countrymen, and brought pri- 
ſoners to London. On the thirteenth of September, 
Babington and Ballard, with five of their accom- 
plices, were arraigned, and pleaded guilty ; and 
the next day ſeven more of the conſpirators were 
convicted on evidence. The firſt ſeven ſuffered the 
ſentence pronounced againſt traitors in its utmoſt 
rigour, but the others were ſuffered to hang till 
they were dead. They all behaved with great de- 
cency, and confeſſed their ſorrow for that part of 
the conſpiracy relative to the murder of Eliza- 
beth. 

This horrid plot having, by the vigilance of 
adminiſtration, being fully detected and rendered 
abortive, meaſures were taken for the trial and 
conviction of the queen of Scots. But great diſh- 
culties occurred with regard to the manner of pro- 
ceeding. Scarce a precedent in the hiſtory of man- 
kind could be found of a meaſure of this ſort; not 
one in the annals of England. Walſingham, with 
the majority of the council, inſiſted upon a fair, 
open, candid trial of the indifcreet captive. Mary 
had been guarded ſo ſtrictly, that ſhe remained 
entirely ignorant of what had happened to her pre- 
judice, till Sir Thomas Gorges accoſted her by 
Elizabeth's orders, when ſhe was mounted on horſe- 
back to go a hunting, and informed her, that 
all her accomplices were diſcovered and ſeized. 
Mary was not permitted to return to her former 
place of reſidence, but was conducted from one 
gentleman's houſe to another, till the was placed in 
Fotheringay caſtle, in Northamptonſhire. Her two 
ſecretaries, Nau and Curle, were apprehended; all 
her papers were ſeizod, and tranſmitted to the 
council; alſo many letters from perſons abroad, and 
ſome from Engliſh noblemen, expreſſing their firm 
attachment to her perſon and title. The queen 
took no notice of this laſt diſcovery; 
perſons themſelves, finding their correſpondence 
detected, endcavoured to atone for their impru- 
dence, by declaring themſelves from thenceforward 
moſt inveterate enemies to the queen of Scots. 

It was now determined by the council to try 
Mary, not by the common laws relative to treaſon, 
but by an act of parliament that had been paſſed in 
the laſt ſeſſion againſt that crime, Accordingly 


the queen appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of 
forty noblemen, privy counſellors, and judges, 
who were empowered to examine and paſs ſentence 
on the devoted queen of Scots, whom they ſtiled 
daughter and heir co James V. late king of Scot- | 


but the |} 


| 


& 


| 


On the eleventh of ä — 
, com. 


land. 
miſſioners repaired to Fotheringay cafe 
Walter Mildmay, and Sir Edward Baker 40 * 
to the queen of Scots a letter from Elizabe mon 
forming her of the commiſſion, and her ; * 
ing trial. Mary read the letter with pub, 
more becoming her dignity than her tuation; u. 
told them, without the leaſt emotion, that; A 
very ſurpriſing the queen ſhould command a Way 
ſubject to ſubmit to a trial and examinatign be 
perſons of a rank far inferior to herſelt; that th 
would ſubmit to no trial that had a tenden 

leflen her royal majeſty, or the dignity of Tay 2. 
that however her ſpirits might be broken by 15 


| fortunes, ſlle was not yet reduced to the abject fu 


her enemies deſired, nor would ſhe ever be 

vailed upon to conſent to her own degradain 
and diſhonour; that though ſhe had long lined 
England, ſhe had lived in captivity; was mut 
of the laws and flatutes of the kingdom, deftitate 
of council, and could not conceive who could be 
her peers, or fit in judgment on a ſovereion 
princeſs; that ſhe had never enjoyed the protedinn 
of the laws of England, and therefore could nt 
be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their jut 
diction; that if in her own perſon every rule of 
juſtice ſhould be violated, ſhe ſhould find her re. 


venge in the judgment of the whole world, where 


her innocence would triumph on a theatre nlinitely 
larger than that of a ſingle kingdom. This ſpirited 
anſwer to Elizabeth's letter, greatly embarraſſed 
the commiſſioners, who deputed lord Burleigh, 
the treaſurer Bromley, the chancellor, and vir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain, to prevail 
upon her to relinquiſh her plea with regard to her 
royal dignity, and to ſubmit chearfully to a trial, 
which was now abſolutely not to be avoided, even 
though ſhe might refuſe to appear before the con- 
miſſioners, or to plead. Various arguments ver 
urged on this occaſion; but thoſe advanced in the 
following ſpeech, delivered by vice-chamberlun 
Hatton, made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion on the queen 
of Scots. Lou are, madam, ſaid he, accuſed, 
but not condemned, of having conſpired the de- 
ſtruction of our lady and queen anointed, You 
ſay, you are a queen; but in a crime of this nature, 
and ſuch a ſituation as your's, the royal dignity i- 
ſelf is not ſufficient, by either the civil or canon 


law, or the law of nature and nations, to exempt 


ou from judgment, If you are innocent, you 
injure your reputation by avoiding a trial. Ve 
have heard your proteſtations of innocence; but 
queen Elizabeth thinks otherwiſe, and is heat 
ſorry for the appearances that lie againſt you, dee 
has therefore appointed commiſſioners, honouradl 
perſons, prudent and upright men, to examine 
merits of your cauſe, They are ready to hear yol 
with equity, and even with indulgence, and 
rejoice if you can clear yourſelf of the pu 
tions which have been thrown upon you. Bee 
me, madam, the queen herſelt will reqosce; kr 
ſhe aflirmed to me, at my departure, that u m 
fortune had ever given her ſo much unealinels, 
that you ſhould be ſuſpected of a CONCUrrence i 
theſe criminal tranſactions. Laying alide, 1 
fore, the fruitleſs claim of your privilege, 
can now avail you nothing, truſt to te 
defence of your innocence; make that Pe. 
open trial, and leave not upon your memory — 
of infamy, which muſt attend your obſtinate 

on this occaſion.“ Theſe arguments pr 1 
deſired effect: Mary gave up her plea of 1 
and agreed to appear before the high ©. | 
commiſſioners. The trial had the er 
great ſolemnity. At the upper end of 15 for 
was placed a chair of ſtate for the queen“ 
land, under a royal canopy; over again 


another for the queen of Scots; by the V 10 
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des, benches were placed for the com- 
jth As ſoon as the court was opened, the 
— turning to Mary, told her, “ That ſhe 
ng aſed of conſpiring the deſtruction of the 
« "he realm of England, and the proteſtant 
. . and that they were commiſſioned to 
ne into the truth of the accuſation, and to 
3 anſwer.” Mary replied, That ſhe came 
hed to crave the aſſiſtance which had been 
dune her; that ſhe was a queen, and not a 
"er to Elizabeth; and that if ſhe appeared 
= them, it was only to ſecure her honour and 
1 The chancellor denied that any 
— had been promiſed her; and declared, 
1 her proteſtation Was in vain; for ſince =_ wo, 
vn which the accuſation was founded, al o_ 
no diflintion in the perſon of the ranges or, 
could not be admitted, The commi _ 
wever, accommodated matters, by ordering _ 
er proteſtation and his anſwer to be recor £ . 
bey then touched upon other facts; but as they 
o way affected Mary's life, ſhe took no pains to 
mute their aſſertions. The grand buſineſs was 
tore the main charge of the impeachment, 
hat Mary had concurred in the deſign of aſſaſſi - 
ang Elizabeth. To prove this accuſation, copies 


he iutercepted letters between her and Babing- 


r approbation of the murder, were produced 
e evidence of Nau and Curle, her two ſecre- 
nes, who without being put to the torture 
dily ſwore, that ſhe received theſe letters from 
abington, and that by her orders they had writtcn 
e aulwers. The confeſſion of Babington corre- 
onded with the depolitions of her ſecretarics. 
uy was incapable of making a ſatisfactory de- 
ice before the commiſſioners ; her reply conſiſt- 
g chiefly in her own denial, She aflerted, that 
Nau and Curle had taken an oath of ſecrecy 
a fidelity to her, their evidence ought not to be 
edited; and that if her ſervants had received any 
icrs, or wrote any anſwers, the imputation could 
dt affect her. She added, that it was caly to 
ge the hand-writing and cypher of another. 
ut if we conſider the enterprizing character of 
ay, the odious treatment the had received, her 
ncd to Elizabeth on that account, and the then 
wailing eſtabliſhed opinion among catholics, 
t it was lawful to make uſe of any violence 
anit a prince excommunicated. by the pope, we 
by believe, without difficulty, that Mary might 
am accomplice in a conſpiracy, in the ſuccels of 
uch her own intereſt was principally concerned. 
d lay, that her two ſecretaries held a correſpon- 
ace with Babington, wherein ſhe was not con- 
ned; or that they ſhould betray their miſtreſs, 
tout ſo much as having been ſuſpected them- 
Ve or that Walſingham, a miniſter of ſtrict 
guy, it ever there was one, had torged the 
Ms, would be to ſtart the moſt indefenſible im- 
abilities. In truth, the only circumſtance in 
's defence, which to us appears worthy of 
ide, was her requiring that Nau and Curle 
Puld be confronted with her, aſſirming, that they 
ld not, to her face, perſiſt in their aſſertions. 
ever agreeable this demand was to natural 
uce, it was obſerved to her, that in caſes of 
r Uealon, the laws and cuſtoms of England 
= admit of confronting evidences with the 
. and that the judges had it not in their 
| "Seq ar ſuch an indulgence. The com- 
uri _—_ hniſhed the trial, they on the 
E of October, adjourned from Fotherin- 
ing oo the ſtar-chamber at London; where, 
8 oaths of Mary's two ſecretaries, 
athents. y, without hope of reward, 101940 
Y pron leit y of the letters before produced, 

— lentence of death upon, the queen 
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on, in which were expreſſed, in the cleareſt terms, 
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of Scots, and this ſentence they confirmed under 
their hands and ſeals. The ſame day they pub- 
liſhed a declaration, that this ſentence did not 
derogate from the title and honours of James, 
king of Scotland, but that he was in the ſame 
place, degree, and right, as if this ſentence had 
never been pronounced. Elizabeth had now ſuffi- 
ciently humbled her hated rival; but ſhe was too 
politic to expreſs her joy on this ſolemn occaſion, 
knowing that her conduct, in this inſtance, would 
be repreſented in the moſt invidious colours by 
Mary's numerous partizans; that ſhe ſhould 
be reproached by foreign princes, and perhaps 
by poſterity, as having violated the rights of 
hoſpitality, of kindred, 
She therefore affected to be deeply intereſted 
in the fate of her unfortunate relation; declar- 
ing, that however injurious her deſigns might 
be to herſelf, ſhe was willing to bury them for ever 
in the gulph of oblivion; and that the ſafety of her 
people alone, which was nearly intereſted in the fate 
of the queen of Scotland, induced her to with-hold 
a pardon. She now ſummoned a parliament; that 
while the indulged the moſt implacable hatred, ſhe 
might appear to be guided by the voices of her 
ſubjects; well knowing, that ſhe ſhould not want, 
the molt earneſt ſolicitations from that aſſembly, to 
conſent to a meaſure ſo agreeable to her ſecret in- 
clinations. Both houſes unanimouſly ratified the 
ſentence againſt Mary, and voted an addreſs to 
Elizabeth, to obtain her conſent to its publication 
and execution. In her anſwer, ſhe mentioned the 
danger to which her life was continually expoſed, 
and her willingnels to die, did ſhe not foreſee the 
calamitics her death would produce; ſhe mentioned 
the clemency of her temper, and her violent reluc- 
tance to proceed to extremities agaiuſt her unhappy 
kinſwoman: ſhe maintained that the late law by 
which Mary was tried, was ſolely intended to give 
her warning, not to engage in attempts, that might 
expoſe her to the penalties of her preſent ſituation 
and begged them to think again, whether it was 
poſſible to find any expedient for ſecuring the public 
tranquility, beſides the death of the queen of 
Scots. In obedience to her command, the parlia- 
ment again took the affair under conlideration ; 
but finding no other expedient, they repeated their 
{»licitations and intreaties; and even remonſtrated, 
that mercy to the queen of Scots was cruelty to 
chem; and aflirmed, ic would be injuſtice to deny 
the execution of the law to any individual, much 
more to the whole body of the people, now unani- 


moully tuing for the'pledge of her parental care and 


tenderneſs. In anſwer to this ſecond addreſs, the 
queen complained of her unfortunate ſituation ; 
expreſſed the uneaſineſs their importunity gave her; 
renewed her profeſſions of affection to her people, 
and diſmiſſed the committee of parliament in great 
uncertainty with reſpect to her final reſolution. She 
however complied with their requeſt, in publiſhing 
the ſentence againſt Mary by proclamation; and 
this appeared to be attended with the hearty re- 
joicings of the people. Lords Buckhurſt and Beale 
were tent to inform Mary of the ratification of her 
ſentence by the parliament, and that afſembly's 
carneſt applications for its execution, from their 
apprehenſions, that their religion could never, 
while the was alive, be firmly ſettled and ſecured. 
Mary laying hold of this laſt circumſtance, inſiſted, 
that as her death was demanded by the proteſtants, 
for the eſtabliſhment of their faith, ſhe was a martyr 
to her religion, and cntitled to all the merits at- 
tending that glorious character, * I can hardly be- 
lieve (ſaid ſhe, ſmiling) that the queen, my ſiſter, 
has conſented to my death: but if her will be ſuch, 
that death, which will put an end to my ſufferings, 
cannot be unwelcome to me: and I think that foul 
unworthy of celeſtial happineſs, that ſhould ſhrink 


in 


and of royal majeſty. 
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in paſſing through the gloomy valley of the ſhadow 
of death.” Paulet, her keeper, who had received 
orders to take down her canopy, and no longer to 
ſerve her with the reſpe& due to ſovereign princes, 
told her, that ſhe was now to be conſidered as a 
dead perſon, and unworthy of any dignity. To 


this ſhe replied, that ſhe had received her royal cha- 


rater from the hands of the Almighty, and could 
not be deprived of it by any earthly power; but 
this plea of divine right did not exempt her from 
very ſevere treatment. Great efforts were made by 
foreign powers, to prevent the execution of the 
ſentence pronounced againſt Mary, The ambaſſa- 
dors of France and Scotland were vehement in their 
remonſtrances, which had no weight with Elizabeth, 
who {till perſiſted in her former reſolution. Her 
miniſters ſtrenuouſly oppoſed every argument that 
had a tendency to make her heſitate, We need not 
de ſurprized at this if we conſider the ſituation of 
England at that critical juncture. No ſucceſſor to 
the crown was declared; the heir by blood, to 
whom the people were moſt likely to adhere, was, 
by education, an enemy to the national religion; 
and, from multiplied injuries, an implacable enemy 
to the miniſters and principal nobility. Hence 
their perſonal ſafety, as well as the ſecurity of the 
ſeemed to depend ſolely on the queen's 
ife, who was now ſomewhat advanced in years, and 
perpetually expoſed to the danger of aflaſlination. 
No wonder then, that Elizabeth's wiſe counſellors, 
who knew themſelves obnoxious to the queen of 
Scots, endeavoured to puſh every meaſure to ex- 
tremity, in order to prevent her ever mounting the 
throne of England. The captive princeſs ſupported 
herſelf with ſuch placid dignity as does honour to 
her memory. She wrote a very pathetic letter to 
Elizabeth, requeſting, that after the fatal ſentence 
ſhould be executed, her body might be ſent to 
France, there to be interred near the ſacred relics of 
her mother, and accompanied to the grave with 
thoſe rites and ceremonies which her religion re- 
quired: that the execution of her ſentence might be 
in public, in the ſight of all the world: and that her 
ſervants, after they had done her the laſt offices, 
and been witneſſes of her perſeverance in the faith, 
and of her ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven, might 
be ſuffered to depart without moleſtation, and en- 
joy the legacies bequeathed them by their dying 
miſtreſs, Elizabeth foreſaw the inconveniencies 
that would ariſe from granting ſome of theſe re- 
queſts, and being unwilling to give Mary, in her 
preſent ſituation, a refuſal, ſent no anſwer to this 


letter. * 1 
umours were now ſpread of inva- 
A. P. 1587. ſions, inſurrections, dh. conſpiracies, 
The people were terrified, and the death of Mary 
was conſidered as neceſſary to reſtore the tranquillity 
of the nation. Elizabeth was obſerved frequently 
to ſit alone, penſive and filent; and ſometimes to 
utter half ſentences, importing the difficulty and 
diſtreſs to which ſhe was reduced. But having 
taken her final reſolution, ſhe ſent for ſecretary Da- 
viſon, and ordered him privately to draw up a war- 
rant for the execution of the queen of Scots; 
which, ſhe afterwards ſaid, ſhe intended to keep by 
her, and put in force, in caſe any attempt ſhould be 
made for the delivery of that princeſs. This warrant 
the ſigned, and then ordered Daviſon to carry it to 
the chancellor, that he might aflix the great ſeal to 
Xt. The next day the ſent Killigrew to Daviſon, 
with orders to forbear executing her former com- 
mands. Daviſon came immediately to court, and 
informed the queen, that the warrant had already 
Paſſed the ſeals. She ſeemed offended, and blamed 
him for his precipitation. Daviſon, upon this, was 
greatly perplexed, and informed the council of 
what had paſſed. They perſuaded him to ſend away 
he warrant, and promiſed, it the queen ſhould be 


4 


6 . 


diſpleaſed, to juſtify his conduct, anq , 

whole blame on themſelves. From Par t 
publiſhed by Strype, it appears, that Flint 
not expreſly informed any of her mini Oh 
even Burleigh himſelf, that ſhe intended 2 I 
the warrant ſent at this time for Mary's * lan 
The ſecretary, however, complied wich ther 
vice, and Beale was diſpatched with the 9 
addreſſed to the earls of Shrewſbury, Kent Db 
and Cumberland, and commanded them t, 101 
executed. , \ 

Oa the ſeventh of February, the earls 

bury and Kent reached Fotheringay catl — 
ing introduced to Mary, informed her E the 
commiſſion; adding, that ſhe muſt prepare for tex 
by the next morning at eight o'clock, 28 
ceived the ſummons with great calmneſe 8 
ſeemed ſurprized that ſhe was to die ſo ous * 
not terrified, and her looks, words, and we 
were full of cheartul reſignation, She delireds 
have a conference with her almoner, confeſlyr 4 
Andrew Melvil, the maſter of her houfhold: but 
ſhe was told they could not comply with that ut 
of her requeſt Which had reſpect to her conf 
They, however, recommended to her Dr, Fleck 
dean of Peterborough, who would very rade 
aſſiſt her in making preparations for cterrity, g 
replied, his aſſiitance was not neceſſary; and a; they 
had thought proper to deny a requelt tor which ths 
dictates ot humanity fo ſtrongly pleaded, ſhe woyl 
endeavour to ſupply the defect by lier own prayer 
The earls had no tooner left her, than ſhe orig 
that ſupper might toon be ready, that atter it, fl 
might have the more leiſure to tinith the few aflin 
ſhe had to do in this world, and to prepare for her 
paſſage to the next. She ſupped ſparingly, az w 
uſual with her, and with her wontcd cheartulnc, 
Her domeſtics being overwhelmed with aflidion 
ſhe {trove to comfort them; and turning to Burgin 
her phyſician, aſked him, if he did not obſerve the 
invincible force of truth? adding, they pretend 
that I muſt die, becauſe I conſpired againſt the li 
ot their queen; but the earl of Kent owned, tht 


the only cauſe of my death, is the apprehenlors 


my lite gives them for their religion. My cn 
ſtancy in the faith is my real crime; the rel i 
only a colour, invented by intereſted and & 
ſigning men.“ When ſupper was ended, ſhe ordered 
her ſervants into her preſence; and drinking t 
them, they all, in order, pledged her on their ket 
begging pardon for every paſt neglect of duty 
She in return, aſked their pardon for her often 
towards them; and this exchange of mutual fot 
giveneſs was attended with a plentitul flood of 
tears. Mary now peruſed her will, in which I 
had given them legacics; and calling for the it 
tory of her goods, clothes, and jewels, wrote (on 
the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed ad 
article, and to ſome ſhe diſtributed money 
her own hands. She alſo wrote letters dd 
commendation for her ſervants to the French kn 
and to her couſin the duke of Guile, whom 
made her chief executor, She went to bed i 
uſual time; where having flept ſome bout! 
aroſe, and ſpent the remainder of the mg" 7 
prayer, As ſhe had foreſeen the difficulty © 
exerciſing the rites of her religion, e 
tained a conſecrated wafer from pope FW " 
had reſerved it for this laſt period of I br 
When it began to grow light, ſhe dreſſed bas 
in the only rich habit ſhe had reſerved for be" 
which was of ſilk and velvet, telling bet 10 
that ſhe would willingly have left them thy ” 
rather than the plain one ſhe wore the du, 
but it was neceſfary for her to appear in 
habit at the enſuing ſolemnity. Soon 1 
ſheriff of the county, entering her room 
that the hour was come for his attending f 
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1 take g the place of execut ion; to which r ys a 
me letts dompoled countenance, ſhe anſwered, K was 
Zabeth hat ady, Her head was covered with a vail, ex- 
ilterz, 6, -nding to the ground, her beads kung at her 
d to hay nale, and ſhe held a crucifix in her hand. 
eXecutiqn wing an infirmity in her limbs, ſhe _— 
Ui their a | two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, and fol- 
e Warrane Led the {heriff with a compoled - countenance. 


at, Derby 


When paſſing through a ball adjoining to her 
n to (v if 


N end 
ber, ſhe was met by the carls of Kent an 
— Sir Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, 


of Shrewf [1d many other gentlemen of diſtinction, among . 
le, and hy hom was Sir Andrew Melvil, her lteward, who 
r of the ew himſelf on his knees, and, wringing his 
e for deat ands, uttered the moſt bitter lamentations. She 
& Olere \dcavoured to comfort him; and reclining her- 
nels, She If, with her cheeks beclewed with tcars, killed 
ſoon, bye in, ſaying, © Good Melwil, farewel ; once again 
nd geftur uewel, good Melvil; give the aſſiſtance of your 
| elired i prayers; you will ſoon behold the ſorrows of your 
atellor, and neen and miſtreſs at an end.“ Then turning 
(hold; bu o the noblemen, ſhe deſired that her ſervants 
I that put ght be permitted to attend their miſtreſs in her 
confellar. > moments. This was oppoſed by the carl of 
r. Fletcher ent, who told her, that they would be apt, by 
ery readily veir Cries and lamentations, to diſturb both her- 
nity. Se if and the ſpectators, Touched with his cruelty, 


and as they 


he very earneſtly renewed her application, ſaying, 
r which the 


| am couſin to your queen: I am deſcended 


, the woull rom the blood-royal of Henry VII. I have been 
vn prayers, cen of France by marriage: I am an anointed 
be ordered queen of Scotland: can you, will you deny me 
after it, be his ſmall indulgence?” The commiſſtoners, con- 
few afſur luding a perſuting in a denial would appcar invi- 
Dare for her Jious, alter a little conſultation, agreed that ſhe 
ly, a3 wa gut take a few of her ſervants with her; and 


heartulndk, 
h affliction, 
to Burgan 
obſerve the 


he made, choice of four men, and two maid 
wants. Mary, this devoted victim of tate 
olicy, now entered the hall, where ſtood a ſcaſſold 
overed with black, two executioners, and all the 


ley pretend pparatus of death, which ſhe beheld with un- 
10ſt the lite biken fortitude. The hall was crowded with 
wned, that etitors, who gazed on this ſhadow of royal 
prehenlons guity with a ſolemn, ſilent aſtoniſhment; and 
L., * emed greatly moved with the recollection of the 
the felt 


urpriling train of her misfortunes, her inflexible 


- 


ed and de. onſtancy, her amiable accompliſhments, and the 
ſhe ordered leiming remains of beauty, faded by ycars, and 
drinking v rrowed with affliction, Here the warrant of her 
their kneth xecution was read, which ſhe heard with ſilent 
ct of duty concern. The dean of Peterborough then 
her offencs -pped forward; and, though ſhe frequently told 
mutual fa. im that he had no need to concern himſelf about 
itul floodd er; that ſhe was ſettled in the belief of the 


a which ll 
r the imer 
wrote do 
eathed ad 
money * 

tters ok te 
french lug 


Imiſh faith; and that ſhe meant to lay down 
er life in its defence; yet ſtill he perſiſted in his 
xhortations; and, under the vail of pious in- 
ructions, uttered the moſt cruel expreſſions. 
puring his diſcourſe, the queen could not forbear 
ctraying her impatience, by interrupting him. 
be dean bid her change her religion; repent of 
cr tormer wickedneſs; and ſettle her faith upon 
PS ground, that in Chriſt Jeſus alone ſhe could 
ope to be ſaved. She anſwered, with great 
arneſtneſs, again and again, Do not trouble 
urſelf any more about the matter; I was born in 
us religion; I have lived in this religion; and 
this religion I am reſolved to die.” Shrewſbury 
dd Kent, perceiving that it was to no purpole to 
Pouble her any farther with religious diſputes, 
dered the dean to deſiſt from his unſeaſonable 
> Nations, and to pray for her converlion, 
ule the dean was engaged in prayer, ſhe em- 
wyed herſelf in her private devotions from the 
5 ry the Virgin; and when he had finiſhed, 
or aloud ſome petitions in Engliſh for the 
ab Purch, for herſelf, her ſon, and for queen 
1 The earl of Kent, obferving that 
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during her devotions the made frequent uſe of the 
crucifix, reproved her for her attachment to that 
popiſh trumpery, as he termed it; and exhorted 
her to have Chriſt in her heart, and not is her 
hand; to which ſhe mild! replied, that it was 
diſlicult to hold ſuch an object in her hand, with- 
out feeling her heart touched with ſome com- 
punction, Her private devotions finiſhed, ſhe 
began, with the aſſiſtance of her women, to diſ- 
robe herſelf; and the executioner alſo lending a 
hand, ſhe ſmiled, and ſaid, ſhe was not accuſtomed 
to undreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor 
to be ſerved by ſuch valets; on which her ſervants 
burſt into tears and lamentations. She laid her 
linger upon her lips, reminding them of her 
having engaged for their diſcrect behaviour; gave 
them her blefling; and requeſted their prayers: 
When prepared for the block, one of her maids, 
according to the directions ſhe had received, co- 
vered her eyes with a handkerchief. This done, 
Mary laid herſelf down, without the leaſt ſign of 
tear or trepidation, and the exccutioner ſevered 
her head from her body at two firukes, When he 
held it up to the ſpectators, the dean of Peter— 
borough alone exclaimed, *“ So periſh all queen 
El1zabeth's enemies; and the earl of Kent was 


the only perlon who replied, * Amen.” Thus 
died Mary Stuart, qucen of Scotland, on the 


eighth of February, in the forty-ſifth year of her 
age, and the nineteenth of her captivity in Eng- 
land. She was a princeſs of moſt attracting 
beauty and addreſs, uncommon underſtanding, 
and diſtinguiſhed by ſuch qualities, both natural 
and acquired, as rendered her the moſt lovely of 
women. But her connections with the profligate 
Bothwell, joined to the eflects of paſſion and blind 
bigotry, betrayed her into actions which humanity 
herſelt may alleviate, but cannot excuſe; and 
afford us a ſtriking inſtance of the fraility, weak- 
neſs, inconſtancy, and depravity of human nature 
and from this exemplary puniſhment, which, ſooner 
or later, will be the incvitable conſequence of cri- 
minal indulgences, whatever ſources they may 
ſpring from, let him who ſtandeth firm on the 
conceit of his own virtue, who can thank God 
that he is not as others, “ take heed leſt he 
falleth.” The body was embalmed, encloſed in a 
leaden coffin, and interred in the cathedral of 
Peterborough, from whence her ſon James after- 
wards removed it to the chapel of Henry 
VII. 

Elizabeth no ſooner heard of Mary's execution, 
than ſhe appeared to be ſtruck with the utmoſt 
ſurprize, indignation, and extravagant ſorrow; her 
countenance changed; her ſpeech failing her, ſhe 
ſtood like a flatue, for a long time, in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment. None of her miniſters or counſellors 
dared to approach her; or if any were ſo raſh, ſhe 
chaſed them from her with the moſt violent ex- 
preſſions of rage and reſentment, ſaying, that they 
all of them had been guilty of an unpardonable 
crime, in putting'to death her dear ſiſter and kinſ- 
woman, contrary to her fixed purpoſe and in- 
tention, of which they were ſuſſiciently apprized. 
She openly declared, that the execution had been 
done without her knowledge. She wrote a very 
pathetic letter to the king of Scotland, calling 
heaven and earth to witneſs, that her intention 
was to have ſparcd the blood of Mary. She com- 
mitted Daviſon to priſon, and ordered him to be 
tried in the ſtar- chamber for his oflence, where he 
expreſſed his repentance, and throwing himſelf 
upon the queen's mercy, was ſentenced to pay a 
fine of ten thouſand pounds, and to remain in 
priſon during the queen's pleaſure. The fine, 
though it reduced him to beggary, was rigorouſly 
levied, and he remained a long time in cuſtody. 
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| All the favour the queen would grant him, was 
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ſending him, from time to time, ſmall ſupplies to 
keep him from periſhing. Yet notwithſtandin 
this ſeverity, and the apparent reluctance Elizabet 
ſhewed againſt conſenting to the execution of 
Mary, and the grief ſhe expreſſed afterwards, if 
any credit is to be given to the apology which 
Daviſon is ſaid to have ſent to ſecretary Walſing- 
ham, and two letters inſerted by Mackenzie in his 
life of queen Mary, Elizabeth may be charged with 
great diſſimulation: for though the warrant for 
the queen of Scots execution was ſent away with- 
out the queen's knowledge, it appears by theſe 
letters, that ſhe would have been glad, if Mary 
had died by any other means. But, if the grief 
of Elizabeth was counterfeited, that of the king of 
Scotland was real. He gave way to the moſt 
violent complaints, and abandoned himſelf to the 
wildeſt reſolutions. He refuſed to admit Cary, 
who brought the letter of Elizabeth, into his 
preſence. + He recalled his ambaſſador from the 
Engliſh court; war and vengeance, ſeemed to have 
taken poſſeſſion of his ſoul. When the court went 
into mourning, lord Sinclair appeared in a ſuit of 
armcur, and ſaid, his dreſs only was proper 
mourning for the queen of Scotland. Elizabeth - 
was alarmed at theſe warlike appearances and as 
ſoon as the firſt heat of paſſion was abated ; ſhe had 
Wa- ſinglam 
wrote a long letter to James, in which lhe inti- 
mated the danger Scotland would be expoſed to in 
a war with England: but James was diſſuaded from 
commencing hoſtilities, chiefly by lord Hunſdon, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, a nobleman whom he 
particularly eſteemed, and by whom a good cor- 
reſpondence with the queen was gradually re- 
ſtored. | 
Thus Elizabeth, with her uſual policy, having 
diſſipated the northern ſtorm that threatened to 
diſcharge its fury on England, ſhe was more at 
leiſure to watch the motions of the Spaniſh 
monarch, who had for ſome time been very intent 
on making warlike preparations. A prodigious 
number of ſhips were equipping in his ports; and 
though he had yet not declared war, the queen 
was not deceived in his intentions. But the navy 
of England was able to diſpute the prize of vic- 
tory with Philip, ſovereign of the new world, 
Drake was ſent with a ſtrong fleet to inſult the 
coaſts of Spain, intercept the ſupplies of naval 
and military ſtores continually ſending to Cadiz, 
ind to deſtroy the ſhipping of the enemy in their 
harbours. Drake executed his commiſſion with 
great courage and ſucceſs, burning and deſtroying 
above one hundred fail of ſhips, moſt of them 
laden with proviſions and military ſtores. Then 
taking the town of St. Vincent, and bombarding 
Liſbon, he proceeded to the weſtern iflands, in 
order to intercept a rich carrack or galleon, and 
was ſo ſucceſsful as to make her his prize. She 
was called the St. Philip, and contained an immenſe 
booty. But the moſt valuable acquiſition was a 
acquet of papers found on board, by which the 
Engliſh learned the nature of the Oriental com- 
merce, which gave the firlt hint of eſtabliſhing an 
Eaſt India company. Soon after this expedition, 
Thomas Cavendiſh, a 1 who had ſpent a 
conſiderable eſtate by living at court, returned 
from his voyage round the world. With a view of 
retrieving his fortune by an attempt againſt the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the new world, he fitted out * 
three ſhips at Plymouth, one of an hundred and 
twenty tons, another of ſixty, and a third of forty. 
With theſe ſmall veſſels he ventured into the South 
Seas, and committed great depredations on the 
Spaniards. He took nineteen veſſels richly laden, 
and returned to England in triumph by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 
dreſſed in filk; the ſails of his ſhips were of 
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His ſailors and ſoldiers were 
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three years in making ſecret preparations; and ng 


| Which was conſidered as an eaſy conqueſt. lie 


damaſk ; his top-fails cloth of Vn. 
booty 9 - this magnificence* = 
rizes were eſteemed the riche | 
_—_ | 3 brought w 
But the enterprizes of the 8 
Spain in the Netherlands, were cali *gunk 
equally ſucceſsful. Stanley and York bein 
Leiceſter had appointed governors of 1 — 
and Zutphen, betrayed their truſt, and furl 
theſe towns to the prince of Parma, Alarm 
theſe practices, the States ſent an embaſſ = q 
Engliſh court, requeſting that the — 0 the 
might be taken from the earl of Lech oY 
er to ſome more able and prudent * 
Zlizabeth, notwithſtanding her partialit 105 
favourite, recalled Leiceſter; and Maurice re 
young prince of Orange, being appointed gor ö 
of the United Provinces, 2 ſhewed war 
worthy of his father. 9 
Though Philip had not yet de- 
clared war againſt Elizabeth, who A. D. 1588, 
had every where committed hoſtilities againſt him 
he had long harboured a ſecret and violent reſo 
lution to be revenged on her. His ambition and 
his hopes were prompted by his preſent proſperity; 
and it he could ſubdue Elizabeth by an — 
of England, he hoped to acquire the ctemi 
renown of reuniting the whole Chriſtian world 
in the catholic communion. Pope Sextys V 
not leſs ambitious than Philip, excited him 10 
this enterprize; he again excommunicated the 
queen, and publiſhed a cruſade againſt he 
with the uſual indulgences. Philip had {pen 
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ſooner was his reſolution fully taken, than every 
part of his vaſt empire reſounded with the noiſe d 
nis armaments, and all his generals, miniſten, 
and admirals, were employed in promoting the 
delign. His fleet, on account of its prodigion 
ſtrength, and the elevated hopes of the Spaniards 
was called the Invincible Armada. A conſecrated 
banner was procured from the pope, and the gull 
of Peru was laviſhed on this occaſion. This ts 
mendous armament conſiſted of the following pu 
ticulars; nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety 
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ſeamen; two thouſand and eighty galley flaws; 
and two thouſand fix hundred and thirty pies 
of ordnance. The marquis of Santa Croce, u 
officer of great reputation, was appointed to cum: 
mand the Armada, and by his directions all th 
naval preparations were conducted. There ws 
hardly a noble family in Spain, but ſent either: 
ſon, a brother, or a nephew, on board this fee, 
in order to acquire riches and eſtates in England 
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duke of Parma, in order to infure ſucceſ, 
ordered to provide tranſports, ſufficient to en 
an army of twenty-five thouſand men, and 
them in England as ſoon as the Spaniſh fleet # 
peared off the coaſt of Flanders. Ships wt ® 
cordingly provided, and the duke quartered l 
troops in the neighbourhood: of Gravelines, Ii 
kirk, and Newport. All the carpenters that co 
be procured, were employed to build 2 gut 
number of boats and Hat-bottomed veſſch l 
tranſporting his cavalry and infantry. Theg' 
princes and nobility in Spain and Italy, Were ®; 
with the ambition of ſharing in the honour © 

great enterprize; and about two thouſand In 
teers, many of whom were men of rank, ® 
in the ſervice; nor was the leaſt doubt entertains 
but theſe vaſt preparations, conducted by 7; 
of the moſt conſummate ſkill, would be un 
Notwithſtanding the pretence of the Spa 
that this force was to be employed in the nus, 
was concluded by the court of London, 
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the queen; who, finding that ſhe 


7 
eſeen by 


0 ain, prepared for reſiſtance with a 
10 of ied 1. chat power, by which all 
E apprehended ſhe would be eaſily over- 
Ph Her magnanimity, 'on this occaſion, 
red truly great; but her force was ex- 
nely inferior to that of her potent enemy. All 
alen in the kingdom at that time amounted 
1 to about fourteen thouſand men; and the 
© 1; ſhips were in general ſo ſmall, that except 
ea of the queen's line of battle ſhips, there 
re not four veſſels belonging to the merchants 
«+ exceeded four hundred tons. The royal navy 
alfled only of twenty-eight fail, many of them 
1 ſmall ſize, and none of them excceding in 
* our largeſt frigates; and moſt of the reſt 
det deſerved the name of pinnaces than of ſhips. 
e Engliſh fleet had no other advantage, than 
aut which aroſe from the courage and dexterity of 
de mariners, Who being accuſtomed to ſail in 
tempeſtuous ſeas, and to expoſe themſelves to all 
gingers, 28 much exceeded the Spaniſh ſailors, as 
weir veſſels were inferior in ſize and force to theirs. 
all the ſea-port towns in England were ordered to 
rniſh ſhips for reinforcing this ſmall navy, and 
ow diſcovered great alacrity in defending their 
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with which they were threatened. Inſtead of fifteen 
reels, which the citizens of London were ordered 
equip, they ſhewed their zeal in the common 
cuſe (a zeal which would equally redound to 
ar honour, if exerted in the preſent alarming 
ate of public affairs) by fitting out double the 
mmber. The nobility and gentry hired, armed, 
d manned, forty-three ſhips at their own expence. 
We ſhall be happy, in due ſeaſon, to enrol in this 
it of true patriots, the name of that generous 
ublic ſpirited nobleman, whoſe time is now em- 
goed in the highly commendable purpoſe of 
uilding and fitting out a ſecond rate ſhip of war, 
o ſtrengthen his majeſty's navy, in order to 
umble the arrogant proud boaſtings of the com- 
bined power of France, Spain, and thoſe ingrates 
(in this reign the poor) now the high and mighty 
ords of the United States. Lord Howard of 
Efngham, a man of capacity and courage, was 
made admiral ; and under him Drake, Hawkins, 
and Forbiſher, . the moſt renowned ſeamen in 
Lurope, The grand fleet was ſtationed at Ply- 
mouth; and a ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting cf forty 
Engliſh and Flemiſh veſſels, commanded by lord 
&;mour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept 
the duke of Parma's fleet that was to convoy the 
and forces. Twenty thouſand men were ſtationed, 
n different bodies, along the ſouthern coaſt, and 
ae ordered, if they could not prevent the land- 
ug of the Spaniards, to retreat, waſte the country 
8 they retired, and wait till they ſhould be re- 
nforced from the neighbouring counties, before 
ttey came to a battle with the enemy. In order to 
(end the capital, twenty thouſand foot, and a 
wouland horſe, were ſtationed at Tilbury, under 
de command of the earl of Leiceſter. The 
wan army was compoſed of two thouſand horſe, 
ud thirty. four thouſand foot, commanded by lord 
unſdon, and were appointed to march whither- 
*ver the enemy appeared. 
Sar fate of England now ſeemed to depend on 
gle battle; and people of reflection were filled 
With the moſt dreadful apprehenſions, when they 
pared the force of fifty thouſand veteran 
N commanded by experienced officers, 
cl the duke of Parma, the greateſt general of 
* 3ge, with the military power which England, 
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long diſuſed to war, could muſter againſt them. 


©. Elizabeth, undiſma 
, yed by ſurrounding dangers, 
ied her orders with tranquillity, and employed 


now contend for her crown with the whole 


berty and religion, againſt the imminent dangers | 
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every reſource, which either her domeſtic ſituation, 
or her foreign alliances, could afford her. She ſent 
Sir Robert Sidney into Scotland, who prevailed on 
James to agree to march to her aſſiſtance with all 
his forces. She engaged the king of Denmark to 
ſeize a ſquadron of ſhips, which Philip had bought 
or hired in the Daniſh harbours; and the Hanſe- 


towns were alſo induced, by the common tie of 


* * to delay ſo long the equipment of ſome 
veſſels in their ports, that they became of no uſe in 
the intended invaſion. All the proteſtants in Eu- 
rope conſidered this enterprize as an event on 
which the fate of their religion depended; and 
though unable, by their diſtance, to join their forces 
with thoſe of Elizabeth, beheld with admiration and 
anxiety, the intrepidity with which ſhe endeavoured 
to encounter the dreadful tempeſt, which was every 
moment approaching. The queen was ſenſible, 
that next to her popularity, the firmeſt ſupport of 
her throne confiſted in her peoples zeal for the 
proteſtant religion, and the ſtrength of their pre- 
judices againſt popery ; ſhe therefore took care to 
have them reminded of their former danger, from 
the tyranny of Spain: the inhuman perſecutions 
which Mary exerciſed againſt the proteſtants, were 
aſcribed to the councils of that bigotted and impe- 
rious nation: the horrid cruelties of the inquiſition, 
the bloody maſſacres in the Indies, and the ſevere 
executions in the Netherlands, were ſct before the 
eyes of the people : a liſt and deſcription was pub- 
liſhed, and pictures diſperſed, of the inſtruments of 
torture, with which it was reported the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada was Joaded; (of which we have given an 
exact engraving) and every artifice was employed, 
to animate her ſubjects vigorouſly to defend their 
religion, their liberties and their laws. While 
Elizabeth thus excited the reſentment of the nation 
againſt popery, ſhe wiſely treated the papiſts them- 
ſelves with moderation; and though Sextus V. the 
preſent pope, had fulminated a new bull of excom- 
munication againſt her, depoſed her therein from 
the throne, abſolved her ſubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, publiſhed a cruſade againſt England, 
and granted plenary indulgences to all engaged in 
the Spaniſh invaſion, ſhe rejected all violent coun- 
cils; and the catholics, ſentble of this favour, ex- 
preſſed, in general, * zeal for the public ſervice. 
Some gentleman of that perſuaſion, ſenſible that 
they could not reaſonably expect to obtain any 
truſt or authority, entered as volunteers in the fleet 
and army: ſome fitted out ſhips at their own ex- 
pence, and, with a generous diſintereſtedneſs, gave 
the command of them to proteſtants: while others 
behaved with activity in animating their tenants, 
vaſlals, and neighbours, to defend their country ; 
and all ranks of men, laying aſide party diſtinctions 
ſeemed to prepare with one heart to reſiſt their in- 


| vaders. Still more to excite the martial ſpirit of 


the nation, Elizabeth appeared on horſeback in the 
camp at Tilbury, harangued her army, and ex- 
preſſed an entire confidence in their loyalty and 
courage. She aſſured her troops, that the weakneſs 
of her ſex ſhould not prevent her marching at their 
head ; that ſhe would behold and reward their 
bravery herſelf; and that ſhe would ſooner periſh 
on the field of battle, than live to ſee the ſlavery of 
her beloved people. My arm,” ſaid this heroic 
queen, “is the arm of a woman; but I have the 
heart of a king, and what is more, of a king of 
England.” The whole army catched the martial 
ardour of their ſovereign : they were impatient to 
meet the enemy; and with an admiration mixed 
with tenderneſs they aſked each other, if it were 
poſſible for Engliſhmen to abandon this glorious 
cauſe, or, by any dangers, to relinquiſh the defence 
of their intrepid queen? The pride ot haughty 
Spain was now in the zenith of its glory, and ready 
to enter upon its grand expedition; but when the 

Armada 
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Armada was preparing to ſail, the marquis of Santa 


Croce was ſtopped in his career by death. The 


duke of Paliano, vice-admiral, died alſo at the very 
ſame time, and Philip appointed the duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, admiral, a nobleman of great family, 
but wholly unacquainted with maritime affairs, 
This interval was employed by the Engliſh in 
making new preparations againſt the impending 
ſtorm. At length, on the twenty-ninth of May, 
this formidable Armada failed from Liſbon; but 
being overtaken with a dreadful tempeſt, the fleet 
was obliged to take ſhelter in the Groyne, having 
received conſiderable damage. The news of this 
event having been brought to England, the queen 
cancluded, that the Spaniards were diſappointed for 
this ſummer; and being always ready to ſave ex- 
pences, ordered Walſingham to write to the admiral, 
to lay up ſome of the largeſt ſhips, and to diſcharge 
the ſeamen ; but lord Effingham being leſs ſanguine 
in his hopes, ventured to diſobey theſe orders, and 
begged leave to retain all the ſhips in the ſervice, 
though at his own expence : then taking advantage 
of a north wind, he ſailed towards the coaſt of 
Spain, with a view to attack the enemy in their 
harbours; but the wind changing to the oppoſite 
| way he was filled with apprehenſions, leſt they 

ould paſs by him at ſea, and therefore returning 
to Plymouth, he lay at anchor in that harbour. In 
the mean time, all the damage of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada being repaired, it ſet fail again, after a delay 
of two months, to proſecute the intended enterprize. 
This invincible fleet, thought ſo by the vaunting 
Spaniards, now conliſted of one hundred and thirty 
veſſels, near a hundred of which were galleons, 
and of a larger ſize than any that had ever before 
been uſcd in Europe. It was attended by twenty 
lefler ſhips, called caravals and ten ſalves, with ſix 
oars each, and was victualled for ſix months. The 
Spaniſh admiral was ordered to ſail as near the 


coaſt of France as poſſible, in order to join the 


duke of Parma, and avoid meeting the Engliſh 
fleet, which might occaſion ſome delay in the en- 
terprize; for it was never imagined, that they 
would dare to attempt an oppoſition. The in- 
terpoſition of providence in the preſervation of 
ſtates and kingdoms never more evidently appeared 
than on this occaſion. After the Spaniards were 
under fail, they took a fiſherman, from whom they 
learned, that the Engliſh admiral had been lately 
out at fea, but it being reported to him, that the 


moſt of the ſailors. From this falſe intelligence 
the duke of Medina, ſuppoſing that it would be 
eaſy to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips, was tempted to 
break his orders, and to fail directly for Plymouth; 
thus a reſolution, founded on the miſtake of a fiſher- 
man, proved the ſafety of England. On the nine- 
teenth of July, about ſun- ſet, the Armada made 
the Lizard, which the Spaniards happily miſtaking 
for the Ram- head, bore out to ſea, with a deſign 
to return and effect their purpoſe, the next day. 
They were ſeen by a Scottiſh pirate. He imme- 
diately informed the Engliſh admiral of their ap- 
proach, who had but juſt got out of port, when he 
jaw the Spaniſh Armada approaching in full ail, 
diſpoſed in form of a creſcent, and ſtretching to the 
diſtance of ſeven miles, from the extremity of one 
diviſion to that of the other, Lord Effingham. gave 
orders to cannonade the Spaniards at a diſtance, 
and to wait the opportunity which various accidents 
might aſford, of intercepting ſore of the enemy's 
ſcattered veſſels. This anſwered expectation, A 


Jarge ſhip of Biſcay, which had a conſiderable part | 
Of the Spaniſh money on board, took fire; at the 
ſame time the great galleon of Andaluzia ſprung a 
a mat; both which veſlels were taken by Sir 


L 


Spaniſh fleet was, by the late ſtorm, prevented 
from proſecuting the intended invaſion, he had re- 
turned to Plymouth, laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged | 
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Robert Nudley, 


Francis Drake. While the enemy e 
up the channel, the Engliſh followed ther " 
and harraſſed them with perpetual ſkirmiſhes 1 
Spaniards now began to abate in their conſider 

ſucceſs; and they directed their courſe nar 
Calais, in order to join the duke of Þ N 


| ama, Thy 
alarm had' no ſooner reached England, than then, 


harbour, and reinforced the admiral, Then 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Oxforg g 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Rober 
Cecil, Sir Charles Blount, Sir Thomas God 
and Sir Thomas Vavaſor, diſtinguiſhed themſche 
by their zeal in the ſervice of their country; ang 
the Engliſh fleet, after being joined by their g; a 
amounted to one hundred and forty ſail, ny 
Armada, having reached Calais, caſt anchor, ing. 
pectation that the duke of Parma would put to fr 
and join his forces. But the duke's vellels vg 
made for tranſporting ſoldiers, not for fighting, 
when therefore that general was perſuaded t 
leave the harbour, he abſolutely refuſed to exp, 
his troops to ſuch evident hazards, eſpecially whileth 
Engliſh not only kept at fea, but ſeemed to triungk 
over the late ſuppoſed Invincible Armada. Whil 
the Spaniards were in this confuſed ſtate of irreſgly 
tion, the vigilant Howard, took eight of his ſmall 
ſhips, and having filled them with combuſtitly 
ſent them one after another in the midſt of th 
enemy's fleet. Terrified at this unuſual appearang 
of fire ſhips, the Spaniards cut their cables, and 
diſperſed with the utmoſt diſorder and precipitation 
In the midſt of this confuſion, the Englith tell upon 
them, and took twelve of their large ſhips, belids 
damaging many more. The Spaniards would nor 
willingly have returned immediately into their own 
ports; for their admiral found, that though he ad 
loſt a conſiderable part of his own navy, he had de 
ſtroyed only one ſmall Engliſh veſſel; but the wind 
not permitting his paſſage back through the ch. 
nel, he reſolved to proceed northward, and tors 
turn home by failing round the iſland. For fon? 
time the Engliſh fleet followed him, and had nt 
their ammunition fallen ſhort, they would tar 
obliged the whole Armada to ſurrender at diſcretio, 
This reſolution the duke of Medina had once: 
taken, but the perſuaſions of his confeſſor diverted 
him from it. The event however proved equally 
fatal to the Spaniards ; for a violent ſtorm overtodh, 
and completed the deſtruction of the [avincidl 
Armada. The ſhips which had already loſt that 
anchors, were obliged to keep the ſea: the ms 
riners, who were unaccuſtomed to ſuch hardfhips 
and unable to govern their unwieldy vellels, wer 
forced to yield to the raging fury of the tem 
and their {hips being driven, ſome on the V 10 
iſlands of Scotland, and others on the coaſt of [rel 
where they were wrecked, not half of the * . 
turned to Spain, and thoſe veſſels that did elca 
from their furious purſuers were in à moſt hon 
condition. It is ſaid, Philip, though a _ 
ambition, had ſuch command over bingen „ 
being informed of theſe diſaſters, he fell on his 4 
and thanked God, that the calamity was no gt f 
| 1. m of Engl 
On the other hand, the whole kingdom 0! 75 
was one continued ſcene of joy. A py Fro 
giving was ordered by Elizabeth, and — * 70 
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form that ſacred duty. Eleven ftandards, 4 f 
the enemy, were hung up in the chu 
queen cauſed two medals to be ſtruck, 1 2 
moration of this glorious and dec iſive " gt 1 
the Spaniards. She alſo beſtowed rewa! Au . 
of her officers, who had ſo nobly exerted eb 
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hi goons to be expoſed to ſale, in order 
q — erſelf for the money ſhe had lent 


off The victory obtained over the 
a, D. 1589. Spaniſh Armada, encouraged the En- 
im to engage in any enterprizes againſt Spain, 
Gat vired their aſſiſtance. Don Antonio, a 
natural ſon of the royal family of Portugal, laying 
chim to the crown, the people of England re- 
blred to endeavour to conquer it. for him. Sir 
Francis Drake, and Sir John Norris, were leaders 
in this romantic expedition. They hired ſhips, 
and provided arms at their own expence; near 
twenty thouſand volunteers reſorted to their ban- 
"ers; but the queen contributed only fix ſhips, 
and lixty thouſand pounds. The fleet failed from 
Plymouth on the fifth of April, and arriving 
ately at the Groyne, entered the harbour, burned 


ir five thouſand men aſſembled to oppoſe them. 
They now ſailed for Portugal, and in their paſſage 
rere met by the young earl of Eſſex, Who, in- 
famed with a chirſt for military glory, had, un- 
known to the queen, equipped a few ſhips at his 


Goaniards had prepared againſt this invaſion, the 
Engliſh had the — — to find their attack 
n Liſbon unſucceſsful. On their arrival, they 
came maſters of the weſtern ſuburb of Liſbon 
zithout oppoſition z but the next day a large body 
ff Spaniards fallied from the citadel, and cut off 
weral of the Engliſh, with ſome of their beſt 
ficers. The earl of Eſſex behaved with the moſt 
urprizing courage on this occaſion; yet it was 
letermined not to make any farther attempt upon 
ke capital; upon which, after blowing up the 
alle of Caſcaris, and burning Vigo, they re- 
urned to England, having loſt a great number of 
nen by ſickneſs and fatigue. * In the mean time 
James, king of Scotland, having renewed his ſuit 
o the princeſs of Denmark, and ſtill finding ob- 
acles from the intrigues of Elizabeth, he broke 
rough all her policy; and having cauſed his 
narriage to be celebratgd by proxy, the princels 
mbarked for Scotland, but was driven by a ſtorm 
to a port of Norway; on which James went to 
orway, carried his queen thence to Copenhagen, 
ere he paſſed the winter, and the next ſpring 
onducted her ſafe to Scotland, 
ln France, the Hugonots were ſtill perſecuted 
yy the League. Unforeſeen events, however, 
unged the face of things. The inhabitants of 
Ws, intoxicated with the admiration of Guile, 
dd ſtrongly prejudiced againſt the king, took up 
ws againſt him, and Henry was obliged to fly 
om his capital for ſafety. Diſſembling his re- 
ament, he loaded Guiſe and his partizans with 
urs. Deceived by theſe appearances of friend- 
ub, Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
une, came to court, and were both aſſaſſinated 
the king's orders. This perfidious conduct 
3 the League more formidable than ever. 
citizens of Paris renounced their allegiance, 
0 were followed by thoſe of many conſiderable 
— in the kingdom. Henry finding it im- 
die to reſiſt the ſtorm that was gathering 
nd him, was obliged to have recourle to the 
Ai for aſſiſtance; and being ſupported by 
A if nobility, he afſembled an army of near 
2 ) thouſand men, and advanced to the gates of 
re But the city was ſaved by the bloody 
«> bigotry which inflamed Jaques Clement, 
en can monk. This zealot took the reſo- 
war of lacrificing his own life to ſave the 
be kin He found means to be admitted, into 
r 4 5 preſence, and plunged a dagger into the 
eaſt o his overei : h 6 ft f 
uguſt. eign, who expired on the firſt o 
No. 
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ome ſhips of war, and defeated an army of four | 


wn expence, and ſecretly left, England. As the | 


ing 


0 king of Nayarre, afterwards Henry | 


IV. aſcended the throne; but found, by the re- 
omg of his ſubjets, he had a kingdom to 
ubdue. | 


Near the concluſion of this year, died that con- 
ſummate ſtateſman and wiſe counſellor, Sir Francis 
Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate, one of the moſt 


accompliſhed miniſters that ever appeared in this 


or any other country, not more diſtinguiſhed by bis 
ſplendid abilities, than his unſullied virtues. He 
was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, and 
Knight of the garter. The nation ſuſtained an 


irreparable loſs by the death of this great poli- 
tician. Though bo had paſſed through many high 
employments in the ſtate, and had been very frugal 
in his expences, he died ſo poor, that his family 
was obliged to give him a private burial. He 
left only one daughter, married firſt to Sir Philip 
Sidney, and afterwards to the earl of Eſſex, the 
queen's favourite. He was ſurvived but a few 
months by Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick 
Sir Thomas Randolph, chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Sir James Crofts, comptroller of the houſhold ; 
George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury; and Thomas 
lord Wentworth, formerly governor of Calais. 
Theſe were all faithful ſervants to the crown; 


though not one of them was more regretted than 


Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Chancellor of England, 
and of the univerſity of Oxford; a man of un- 
ſhaken probity, firmly attached to the intereſt 
of his country, and a generous patron of learn- 


The prejudices entertained againſt 
Henry IV. on account of his reli- 
gion, made a great part of his nobility deſert 
him; yet he gained a complete victory over his 
enemies, which enabled him to blockade Paris; 
when the duke of Parma, having received orders 
to march to its relief, he obliged Henry to raiſe 
the blockade. Henry afterwards obtained freſh 
ſupplies from Elizabeth, which enabled him to 
carry on the war with ſucceſs; but finding inſur- 
mountable obttacles to his aſcending the throne, 
from the bigotry of the zealous partizans of the 
League, he at leaſt renounced the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and was received into the boſom of the 
Romiſh church. During theſe tranſactions in France, 
ſeveral naval operations were carried on in the 
Weſt Indies, by different ſquadrons, with various 
ſucceſs. The lord Thomas Howard was diſ- 
patched, early in the ſpring, to the Azores, with a 
ſquadron of ſeven ſhips, to intercept the galleons 
in their return to Europe, The Spaniſh monarch, 
apprized of this deſign, fitted out fifty-five ſail of 
ſhips. Howard, who knew nothing of this ſtrong 
fleet, eſcaped with difliculty. The revenge was 
not ſo fortunate; Sir Richard Grenville, after an 
engagement of fifteen hours with the whole force 
of the enemy, was obliged to ſurrender, yet not 


A.D. 1590. 


before he was mortally wounded. The reſt of the 


ſquadron returned to England, diſappointed in- 
deed in their expectations of acquiring riches 
from the new world, but not in eſſentially diſtreſſing 
the enemy; for the plate fleet had been ſo long 
detained at the Havannah, through fear of the 
Engliſh, that they were obliged to put to ſea at 
an improper ſeaſon; in conſequence of which 
the greater part were loſt before they reached the 
ports of Spain. 3 | 

All the vaſt deſigns of Philip were A. D. 1592. 


at this Poriod rendered abortive by 
the death of the prince of Parma, who died in the 


forty-fifth year of his age. Even Elizabeth is ſaid 
to have dropped ſome generous expreſſions to the 
memory of that brave general; and, perhaps, few 
princes ever excelled him in virtue, in civil, and 
military accompliſhments. His merits were ſoon 
conſpicuous after his death. No other general 
had authority ſufficient to maintain a-proper diſ- 
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cipline among the Spamiſh troops; the ſoldiers 
mutinied, and a great number of them deſerted. 

Elizabeth continued to practice her favourite 
plan of humbling the pride of Philip, by cutting 


the ſinews of his ſtrength in the Weſt Indies. 


Fifteen ſhips were ſent to annoy the Spaniards, 
under the command of Sir Walter Raleigh ; but 
his fleet being diſperſed in a ſtorm, the expedition 


failed in its oe aim. However, a ſmall ſquadron 


was diſpatched to cruiſe off the Azores, and Sir 
Martin Forbiſher to the coaſt of Spain, in order to 
wait for the carracks from the Eaſt Indies, Bur- 
roughs, who commanded the firſt of theſe ſquadrons, 
burned one galleon, and took another very richly 
laden. The money of this capture publickly known, 
amounted to one 23 and fifty thouſand pounds, 
and. the embezzlements were thought to be at leaſt 
equal in value. 1 5 
The parliament meeting in Fe- 
A P. 1593. bruary, for into — a 
book written by Parſons the jeſuit, attempting to 
prove, that the right of ſucceſſion was veſted in 
the Infanta of Spain. The book was condemned, 
ilty of high treaſon, who 
ſhould keep it in their houſes. Peter Wentworth 
eſented a petition to the upper houſe, requeſt- 
ing, that they would join with the commons in a 
ſapplication to her majeſty, that ſhe would be 
leaſed to entail the — of the crown. 
lizabeth was offended at this attempt; Went- 
worth was ſent to the Tower; and Sir William 
Bromley, who ſeconded the motion, to the Fleet 
priſon. But even this arbitrary proceeding could 
not repreſs their farther attempts for freedom. 


Morrice, attorney of the court-wards, expoſed, in 


their proper colours, the enormous abuſes of the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and made a motion for 
redreſſing thoſe grievances. Exaſperated at the 
temerity of Morrice, the queen ſent for the ſpeaker, 
and told him, that ſhe had afſembled the parlia- 
ment for two purpoſes only; to maintain the uni- 
formity of the national religion, and to provide 
for the defence of the kingdom againſt the enor- 
mous power of Spain; that their deliberations 
muſt turn _— on theſe points; that ſhe had 
em not to meddle, either with 

the affairs of the ſtate or religion; and wondered 
how any perſon could be ſo preſuming, as to attempt 
a ſubject ſo expreſsly contrary to her prohibition. 
Morrice felt the weight of the queen's reſent- 
ment: he was ſeized in the houſe by the ſerjeant at 
arms, diſcharged from his office, diſabled from 
acting in his profeſſion, and confined ſome years in 
Tilbury caſtle. Soon after this, a ſevere bill was 
aſſed againſt nonconformiſts of all perſuaſions, 
t was-enacted, that any perſon above ſixteen years 
of age, who obſtinately refuſed, during the ſpace 
of a month, to attend the public ſervice- of the 
church of England, ſhould be committed to 
priſon; that if, after having been condemned for 
this offence, he perſiſted three months in his re- 
fuſal, - he muſt depart the realm; and that if he 
either refuſed this condition, or returned from his 
baniſhment, he was to ſuffer capitally as a felon, 
without benefit of clergy. Both catholics and 


puritans had reaſon to complain of this law: but | 


the commons were entirely paſſive; they even 

anted the queen extraordinary ſupphes, to re- 
imburſe the great expence which had attended 
the defence of England againſt the Spaniſh in- 
vaſion. | 


The diſaffected party ſtill continued toe plot 


againſt Elizabeth and her government. One 
Heſket exhorted Ferdinand, earl of Derby, to 
aſſume the title of king, as grandſon of Mary, 
daughter to Henry VII. aſſuring him he would be 
ſupported in his claim by Philip; and threatened 
him at the ſame time with death, on his non- 


% 
„ 


| 


compliance with, or. revelation. of i 
The earl, however, diſcovered it; the tra Chem, 
brought to condign puniſhment; and Ter : 
died a few months after. At the ſame tim inlel 
was concerted againſt the queen by the 21 Wa 
Fuentes, and Don Diego d'Ibarra, wh, * de 
the Spaniſh affairs in the Netherlands ** 
bribed Roderic Lopez, a Portugueſe Jew, and 

of her majeſty's phyſicians, to take her 2 
poiſon. But the delign being diſcovered, he. . 

two of his accomplices were apprehended. Y 
confeſſing their correſpondence with Fuentes — 
Ibarra, were executed as traitors. 2 

At the ſame time the queen was 

making preparations for carrying the A. D. ig: 
war into the territories of Spain, ſeveral atchiey 
ments were performed at ſea by the Engliſh, 1 
the moſt remarkable was an expedition of Sir 
Walter Raleigh to Guiana, a large tract of landin 
South America, rather poſſeſſed, than inhabited 

the Spaniards. At his own expence, he had fat 
one Whiddon to view the coaſt, and make all the 
obſervations in his power. From his report, 
Raleigh reſolved to wreſt that extenſive count 

out of the hands of the Spaniards. His under. 
taking was ſo well approved, that both the tres 
ſurer and admiral of England contributed to the 


expences of fitting out a fleet for carrying thef 


deſign into execution; and on the ſixth of ke 
bruary, Sir Walter failed from Plymputh. On the 
twenty-ſecond of March, he took the city of &. 
Joſeph, in the iſland of Trinidada, and made 
Boreo, the Spaniſh governor, priſoner. Having 
procured all the information poſlible with regud 
to the ſtrength and riches of Guiana, Raleigh 
manned his long-boats with about one hundred 
men, and proceeded above four hundred miles up 
the river Oroonoko; but met with ſo many dif- 
culties from the navigation, and the heat of the 
climate, that he did not reap all the advantages 6 
brave and dangerous an undertaking deſerved, 
It is certain, that he made great diſcoveries; and 
though we have no authentic account of the fiche 
he acquired in this undertaking, there is fullicient 
reaſon to believe they were very conſiderable, Ne 
was received with the higheſt applauſe on l 


return, and a very pompous account of his voyage 


was publiſhed. 3 . 
The queen, di ed on ſome ac- 

count with the — of the Nether- A. P. 
lands, demanded a reimburſement of all the money 
ſhe had expended in their defence. Ihe iatsy 
beſides alledging the conditions of a former treaty 
by which they were not bound to repay her til! 
peace was concluded, pleaded their poverty ul 
diſtreſs, then ſtiling themſelves the ror Unite 
States; the ſuperiority of the Spaniards; and 
difliculty of ſupporting the war, After mod 
negotiation, a new treaty was formed, by wid 
they agreed to free the queen immediately tral 
the expence of the Engliſh auxiliaries, compte 
at forty thouſand pounds a year; to pay ben 
nually twenty thouſand pounds for ſome year) (0 
aſſiſt her with a certain number of ſhips; 4 


| conclude no treaty or peace without her c 2 


They alſo bound themſelves, after a peace 9 
be concluded with Spain, to pay her aun 5 
hundred thouſand pounds, during four Je 
lieu of all demands. : 
Elizabeth had now completed her prepare 
for attacking Philip's dominions in Europe: ” 
of retaliation for his intended invaſion of H 7 
For this purpoſe a formidable fleet was N if 
Plymouth, conſiſting of a hundred and * ls 
ſhips, ſeventeen of which were men of war 1 
reſt ſmall veſſels and tenders. To theſe of 
added twenty ſhips. They had on board 1 
ſand three hundred and — ſoldiers, : dune 
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nty-two ſeamen. This fleet was 

- od os lord Effingham, high admiral, and 
had forces by the earl of Eſſex; both which 
» * agreeable to the public ſpirit of that 
* nded great ſums of their own in this ar- 
ſp, uke Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ra- 
E Coniers Clifford, Sir George Carew, and 
Francis Vere, had commands in this expedition, 
1 were appointed a council to the admiral and 
| eral. On the firſt of June they ſet fail for Cadiz, 
in before them ſome armed tenders, which 
. 5 ted every ſhip that could carry intelligence 
—4 enemy. Near Cadiz they took an Iriſh 


| was full of merchant ſhips of great value; and 
Mt the Spaniards, having no apprehenſions of an 
emy, lived in perfect ſecurity. It was propoſed 
„sit Walter Raleigh, in a council of war, to at- 
the ſhips and gallies in the harbour, which re. 
ſution was ſtrongly ſeconded by the young carl of 
ſex, who burnt with an eager deſire of ognaining 
courage on this occaſion. He appeared , 

y mortified, on being informed by Effingham, 
hat the queen, dreading the effects of his youthful 
jour, had given ſecret orders, that he ſhould not 

emitted to command the van'in the attack. 
is poſt of honour was allotted to Sir Walter Ra- 
jgh, in the Warſpite, and lord Thomas Howard, 
the Nonpareil, who were ſeconded by Sir George 
rew in the Mary Roſe, Sir Robert Southwel, in 


imiral Croſs, in the Swiftſure, and Sir Coniers 
ford in the Dreadnought. The Spaniards, in 
nder more effectually to oppoſe their enemy, 
deed their gallies under the walls of the city, ſo 
b to flank the Engliſh ſhips as they paſſed: cul- 
ins were planted to ſecure the channel. of the 
hour; and the artillery both of Fort St. Philip, 
d the curtain of the fortification, were brought to 
r on the Engliſh fleet. Beſides theſe, the 
paniards had put guns on board all their large 
lleons, which were covered by Fort Puntal, 
trated in the middle of the harbour. At break 
f day the Engliſh van advanced to the attack, 
den Eſſex, forgetting the promiſe he had made to 
ſe admiral, to ſtay in the centre of the fleet, preſſed 
Irvard to the hotteſt poſt of danger and glory. 
blpired with emulation, the Engliſh received with 
ndaunted bravery the fire from Fort St. Philip, the 
tain, and ſeventeen gallies; but Raleigh an- 
rered only by a flouriſſi of his trampets, purſuing 
$ courſe, in order to encourage the ſhips that 
lowed him, and to reſerve his fire for the body 
the enemy. After a long and moſt deſperate en- 
gement, Sir Walter prepared to board the Spaniſh 
imiral, a ſhip of fifteen hundred tons; but the 
anards, perceiving his intention, ran her on 
wore, and ſet her on fire, Three other galleons 
lowed the example of their admiral, but two of 
em were ſaved by the Engliſh boats. Eſſex then 
aded at the Puntals, and inſt..ntly marched to 
attack of Cadiz, Five hundred Spaniards ad- 
aced to meet him, but being ſtruck with a panic, 
7 retired into the city with the utmoſt precipita- 
u and were cloſely followed by the Engliſh. 


dre any meaſures could be taken for making 
Foper defence, the Engliſh had forced the gate, 
LOL ſoon in poſſeſſion of the market-place. 
1 and inhabitants fled to the caſtle and 
* ouſe, but ſoon offered to capitulate; and it 
N their lives ſhould be ſpared, on the pay- 
dg leventy thouſand ducats. A prodigious 
tity o 
br aneh on board the Engliſh fleet. 

i thus employed in the reduction of Cadiz, 


el, whereby they received intelligence, that the 


owever, ] 


* 
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ge Lion, Sir Francis Vere, in the Rainbow, vice- 


— 


© Was now in the utmoſt conſternation; and 
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3 together with ſix thouſand ſeven hun- ſhips at Port Real. The Spaniards offered for their 


ranſom two millions of ducats, but Raleigh re- 
jected the offer, ſaying, he came to deſtroy, not to 
ranſom, The Spaniards; however, found means to 
unload ſome of their ſhips, and ſet fire to others. 
Beſides the merchant ſhips, two galleons, thirteen 
men of war, eleven ſhips freighted for. the Indies, 
and thirteen others were captured. A. prodigious 
quantity of military ſtores, prepared for an expe- 
dition againſt England, were likewiſe deſtroyed; 
No Engliſhmen of note, except Sir John Wingfield, 
periſhed in this memorable conqueſt, and about two 
hundred men. The whole loſs of the Spaniards was 
eſtimated at twenty millions of ducats. Eſſex re- 
garded this glorious victory only as a ſtep to farther 
conqueſts. He inſiſted on keeping poſſeſſion of 
Cadiz; and propoſed to intercept the carracks at 
the Azores, to aſſault the Groyne, to take St. Se- 
baſtian and St Andero; but all the other ſeamen 
and ſoldiers were impatient to return home, in order 
to ſecure their plunder. Eſſex complained to the 
queen of their want of ſpirit; and ſhe herſelf was 
not pleaſed with their returning, without endeavour- 
ing to intercept the India fleet, loaded with trea- 
ſure; bot though ſhe admired the enterprizing 
genius of Eſſex, ſhe could not help teſtifying her 
approbation and eſteem for the gallant behaviour 
of the other officers. She created the admiral earl 
of Nottingham, at which Eſſex was highly offended; 
and it being ſaid in the.preamble to the patent, that 
this honour was conferred on him for his good ſer- 
vices in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the Spaniſh 
ſhips, this merit Eſſex aſcribed ſolely to himſelf; he 
even offered to maintain his claim, by ſingle com- 
bat, againſt the earl of Nottingham, his ſon, or any 
of his relations. 
Information having been received, 
that the Spaniards, Aware — A. D. 1597. 
the damage their fleet had ſuffered at Cadiz, were 
preparing a ſquadron at Ferrol, and the Groyne, 
and were marching troops thither, in order to make 
a deſcent upon Ireland, Elizabeth reſolved to deſtroy 
the ſhips in thoſe harbours. For this purpoſe ſhe 
prepared a large fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ſail, ſeventeen of which were her own ſhips, fortys 
three were ſmaller veſſels, and the reſt tenders and 
victuallers. On board of this fleet were embarked 
five thouſand new raiſed ſoldiers, and a thouſand 
veteran troops, brought by Sir Thomas Vere from 
the Netherlands. The earl of Eſſex, who was com- 
mander in chief, both of the ſea and land forces, 
was at the head of one ſquadron; Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was appointed vice-admiral of another; lord 
Thomas Howard of a third; and lord Mountjoy 
was commander of the land forces under Eflex. On 
the ninth of July they ſet fail from Plymouth ; but 
were no ſooner out of harbour, than they were diſ- 
perſed and ſhattered by a violent ſtorm : and before 
they could be reatted, their proviſions were ſo far 
ſpent, that it would have been unſafe to have taken 
ſo numerous an army along with them. Eſſex 
therefore diſmiſſed all the ſoldiers, except a thou- 
ſand veterans under Vere; and abandoning all 
thoughts of attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, con- 
fined the object of his expedition to intercepting the 
fleet from Spaniſh America, which was about this 
time expected to ſtop at the Azores. Thither Eſſex 
bent his courſe, after having informed Raleigh, that 
he intended to attack Fayal, one of the Azore 
iſlands. The ſquadrons being by ſome accident 
ſeparated, Raleigh arrived firſt before that iſland; 
and having waited ſome time for the general, 
thought it moſt prudent to begin the attack alone, 


4 leſt a further delay ſhould give the inhabitants time 
f filver was found in the place, and ſent | 


While | 


to prepare for their defence. He ſucceeded in the 
attempt; but Eflex thinking, that Raleigh had de- 
prived him of the glory of the action, was ſo highly 


| ter Raleigh-was {ent to burn the merchant 
I | 


offended, that he caſhiered ſeveral of the 3 
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who had exerted themſelves, with their uſual 
bravery, to take the place; and would raſhly have 
inflicted the ſame puniſhment on Raleigh himſelf, 
had not lord Thomas Howard interpoſed with his 
offices, and perſuaded that gallant officer to 
make his ſubmiſſion to the general. Eſſex, being 
appeaſed, received Raleigh into favour, and reſtored 
the other officers to their commands. This miſun- 
derſtanding, however, laid the firſt foundation of that 
violent animoſity which afterwards ſubſiſted between 
theſe two gallant commanders. Eſſex now diſ- 
poſed his fleet in a manner proper for intercepting 
the galleons; and Sir William Monſon, falling in 
with them, made the ſignal which had been agreed 
upon: but the Spaniſh fleet, no ſooner ſaw the 
enemy, than they made all the fail poſſible to Ter- 
cera, one of the largeſt of the Azore iſlands, before 
the Engliſh fleet could overtake them; Eſſex, how- 
ever, took three ſhips, which were ſo rich, as to pay 
all the expences of the expedition; the reſt that 
eſcaped ſheltered themſelves in the well - fortified, 
and ſafe harbour of Angara. Upon the return of 
the fleet, the cauſes of the miſcarriage of this enter- 
prize were much canvaſſed in England. The 
courtiers ſided with Eſſex or Raleigh, according to 
the reſpect they bore to each; but the people, in 
general, who were pleaſed with the ſpirit and gene- 
roſity of the former, were inclined to juſtify his 
conduct: the queen, who loved the one, and 
eſteemed the other, maintained a kind of neutrality 
between both parties. G I . 
Henry IV. king of France, having 
A. D. 1598. rar — for a peace with 
Philip, Elizabeth diſpatched Sir Robert Carew to 
France, in order, if poſſible, to break off the treaty; 
but all her attempts were in vain, as Henry was de- 
termined to give peace to his kingdom, now re- 
duced to the moſt deplorable condition. The ne- 
gotiations were carried on at Vervins; and on the 
twelfth of June, the peace was ratified by Henry; 
who was put in poſſeſſion of all the places that had 
been taken by Philip during the courſe of the civil 
wars. Thus he procured leiſure to attend to the 
domeſtic ſettlement of the diſtracted ſtate; and, by 
the wiſdom of his government, he, in a ſhort time, 
raiſed France from the miſery in which that kingdom 
was involved, to a more flouriſhing condition than 
it had ever before enjoyed. Elizabeth was ſenſible 
it was in her power to make peace with Spain on 
equitable terms ; yet, though at firſt averſe to war, 
ſhe ſeemed now to have attained ſuch an aſcendancy 
over the enemy, that'ſhe was unwilling to put a ſtop 
to her proſperous fortune. Her paſt victories had 
entirely ſecured her from any dangerous invaſion. 
She conſidered, that the weak condition of Philip 
in the Indies, and the annual return of his treaſures 
from thence, afforded her a proſpect of the moſt 
laſting advantages: that Philip, after his peace with 
France, ſhould ſhe conſent to an accommodation, 
would be able to turn his whole force againſt the re- 
volted provinces of the Netherlands, which, though 
they had greatly increaſed their power by commerce 
and good government, would, nevertheleſs, without 
her aſſiſtance, be unable to maintain a. war againſt 
io powerful a prince; and that it would be unſafe 
and diſhonourable to abandon their cauſe, till they 
were placed in a ſtate of greater ſecurity. The earl 
ot Eſſex encouraged her in theſe ſentiments. Lord 
Burleigh, on the contrary, was deſirous of a peace; 
and the rivalſhip of theſe two noblemen, made each 
of them inſiſt the more ſtrenuouſly on his own 
counſel; but the arguments of Eſſex, whoſe perſon 
was agreable to the queen, prevailed: the favourite 
ſeemed daily to 
niſter; and had he been poſſeſſed of a ſelf- command 
equal to his ſhining qualities, he might have fo 
ſtrongly rivetted himſelf into the queen's affections, 


that none of his enemies could have hurt him; but | 
To = | 
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* an aſcendancy over the mi- 
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| queſted his miſtreſs, to grant him ſome mo 


and indefatigable application to the duties of ji 


| States {till obſtinately perſiſted in their reliſtance to 


his high ſpirit could ill ſubmit to th, - 
obedience, which Elizabeth, ever Jealoy Pic oh 
prerogative, had been accuſtomed to foce: cl her E. 
her ſubjects. That nobleman was no wy read 
guiſhed by his underſtanding, than by his b unt 
hgure. He was brave, generous, — N wm 
friend; active, and paſſionately fond of glor 4 —_ 
carried away by his paſſions, and incapabſe gf {;.. 4 
ing to the rein of prudence. Theſe paſlion; ur | pe 
proved te, Ne 4 a 
Jn the fourth of Auguſt died, in 
age, lord Burleigh, equally lamented bo de E 
and the people. A zealous and faithful count 22. 


This truly great man had long and earneſtly re 


eaſe between buſineſs and the grave; but hand 


in vain, He continued immerſed in all th, fa 
tigues of office, till death gave him that repole that 
was denied him by Elizabeth. Lord Butleigh v. 

now on the verge of eighty, and though man ak 
niſters had lived with leis envy, none ever died vi 
greater reputation, He was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
tor ſolidity of underſtanding, probity of manner, 


ſtation. He was the only one in this reign, wg 
left a conſiderahle fortune to his poſterity ; à fy. 
tune not acquired by rapine or plunder, but gaine 
by the regular profits of his office, and preſeryeg by 
his frugality, This great ſtateſman wrote Lz (mn. 
plainte de PAme Pechereſſe, in French verſe, noy 
extant in the king's library; the Execution of 
Juſtice in England ; Meditations on the State of 
England; lord Burleigh's precepts, &c. In 1 
ſhort time after expired at Madrid, Philip l 
king of Spain, the principal enemy of Elizabeth, in 
the ſeventy third year of his age, and the for. 
third of his reign. This prince had transferred to 
his daughter, who was married to the arch-duke 
Albert, the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands; but azit 
was thought he would have no iſſue, and is there 
verſion was referved to the crown of Spain, the 
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the Spaniſh arms, 


Nothing but the imprudence of Eſſex could nov anied by 
have ſhaken his credit with the queen; but his lofty bo fro: 
ſpirit could ill brook controul, even from hus ves to 
miſtreſs, Diſputing with her, one day, on the appoi 
choice of a governor for Ireland, he was ſo heated, ptan, 
and carried matters ſo high, as imprudently to tum d incu 
his back on her, with an air of contempt. At ths e berſe 
provocation, her anger, naturally violent, was raiſed m any 
to ſuch a pitch, that ſhe inſtantly gave him a bat uaiy ſu 
on the ear, adding her uſual paſſionate expreſi ſion, 
which ſhe thought ſuited his impertinence: wh this b 
inſtead of recollecting himſelf, and making the lu iat. 
miſſions her ſex required, he clapt his hand up be per 
his ſword, and ſwore, in his turn, that he would ud unſter, 
have taken ſo groſs an affront even from Heh Im. E 
her father. The admiral and vice-chamberlan # It he Ic 
terpoſed between the ſovereign and the ſubjett, tempt ; 
prevented any farther conſequences at that ur V agai 
The chancellor, Egerton, who had a regard i Midera 
Eſſex, exhorted him to repair his indiſcretion, uced i 
making proper acknowledgments ; but he * Queſt a 
deeply ſtung with the diſhonour, that he not © | ler to 
wrote him a ſpirited letter, full of reſentment agank . rebel, 
the queen, which breathed all the violence . X ad 
haughty ſoul, but even ſhewed the letter . wo 
friends, who imprudently diſperſed copies 91 Bl, 
yet notwithſtanding this additional prov0® y 200 
the queen's love for him prevailed, an le 6 f 7 l 
came the only confident of Elizabeth, and C ba 
rector of the affairs of the kingdom. le boch 

The troubles which Kill fubſiſted in 4 e 
opened a new ſcene for his ambition, 15 * \ 
raſhly engaged in an undertaking which eh 3 \ 
nated in crimes and misfortunes. Hug" Sg, 
whom the queen had created earl of Tyr : py 
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mph hery was equal to his ferocious valour, 

« : ; — 4 this time his rebellious practices. He had 
er 


725 aſſumed the character of the deliverer of his 


the patron ef Iriſh liberty; and having 

gut; dance from the king of Spain, gained ad- 
aint es conſiderable enough to make the court of 
= very uncaſy. It was therefore determined 
3 the war with vigour, and ſubdue the 


l ute N 
bs or bs extraordinary efforts. For this purpoſe 
h queen had caſt her eye on Charles Blount, lord 

Ivanced AN but the earl of Eſſex, ambitious of 


ory, repreſented the neceſlity of appointing ſome 


more experienced in war, and of higher 
_ . to mean himſelf, his 


— * granted, and Elizabeth honoured him 
de aſked rich the title of lord deputy of Ircland, granting 
the fa Im more extenſive authority than had ever been 
ole that "nferred on any governor before; being furniſhed 


ch 2 commiſſion, whereby he was empowered 
ler to continue or finiſh the war: to pardon the 


any mi. N 
ied wid mof Tyrone, and other rebels; an authority never 
1guiſhed nted to any of his predeceſſors. Had Eſſex 


ned to the advice of his enemies, he could not 


nannen, N 
8 Of .his ure engaged in a more fatal undertaking: but the 
gu, who toung earl was incapable of caution : he imagined 
; 4 fer- hat every difliculty would give way before him; 
t gained at his preſence, at the hcad of a numerous army, 
erved by Would awe the rebels into peace, and that he ſhould 
La Can turn crowned with laurel. The queen's prepa- 
rle, noy tiogs were equal to the tenderneſs the cheriſhed 
ution of ic her favourite. To enſure ſucceſs, ſhe gave him 
State of amy of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
1 prſe, which, it was ſuppoſed, would be ſufficient 
'hilip IL overwhelm the rebels in one campaign. Nor 
abeth, in the earl of Nottingham, Sir Robert Cecil, lord 
he forty- obham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, the enemies of 
ferred to ex, throw any obſtacles in the way of theſe pre- 
rch-duke ations; for they imagined, the higher the ex- 
but asit dations of the queen were raiſed, it would be the 
as there ore difficult for him to ſatisfy her. 

pain, the About the middle of March, Eſſex 


D. 1599. ſet out for his government, attended 
ith the acclamations of the populace, and accom- 


ould now aied by a numerous train of nobility and gentry, 
| his lotty ao from affection to his perſon, attached them- 
from lus res to his fortunes. After his arrival in Ireland, 
„ on the appointed his intimate friend the earl of South- 
Io heated, bpton, general of the horſe, though that nobleman 
ly to tun d incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, and though 
At da e berſelf had expreſsly enjoined Eſſex not to give 
was nia many command; and even repeated orders were 
im 2 bot Ady ſufficient to induce him to revoke the com- 
xpreſion lion. The reſt of his conduct was conformable 
ce: whel this beginning. Inſtead of leading his powerful 
g the ſub into Ulſter againſt Tyrone, he ſuffered himſelf 
and vpe be perſuaded by the Iriſh council to march into 
would od unſter, lituated at the other extremity of the king- 
m Hear m. He indeed reduced the rebels to ſubmiſſion, 
berlain . it he loſt a conſiderable part of his army in the 
;bject, ul &mpt; and had no ſooner left the country, than 
that uu. 7 un revolted. By this time the ſeaſon was 
regard 1 üderably advanced, his army ſickly, and greatly 
retion, I ucedin their numbers, ſo that he was obliged to 
he wa Quelt a reinforcement of two thouſand men, 1n 
e not Ob dero enable him to march againſt the chief of 
ent gl f. bel. The troops were immediately ſent, and 
nce of 5 advanced into Ulſter, Tyrone, though with 
iter (0 1 e greatly ſuperior in numbers to that of the 
pies of [> þ * Wilely ayoided a deciſive action, and pro- 
Foro ; conference with Eſſex, in order, as he pre- 


1 Elen ben; to put a ſtop to the flames of civil diſcord, 
"og o long waſted Ireland. The offer was 
br ate — the two generals met without any of 
ence 50 ints. 'Tyrone behaved, during the con- 
Ams os the greateſt ſubmiſſion, and a ceſſation 
xpeteg concluded till the firſt of May, This 

dad iſlue of the moſt expenſive enterprize 
No, 35 ech had ever undertaken, exaſperated her 


— —__ 


| 


tormer rigour. 


againſt Eſſex: and her chagrin was heightened by 
his writing many letters to the council, filled with 
peeviſh expreſſions, and lamenting, that the calum- 
nies of his enemies ſhould be believed againſt him. 
She informed him of her diſſatisfaction; and com- 
manded him to continue in Ireland, till he received 
her orders to the contrary. The haughty favourite 
was now ſuſhciently alarmed. Dreading, that if he 
continued any longer at any diſtance from the court, 
he ſhould loſe all his influence with the queen, 
while his enemies enjoyed the malignant fatisfaction 
of triumphing in his fall, he determined to diſobey 
the orders of his miſtreſs. He accordingly left Ire- 
land, and arrived at London before any one was 
apprized of his intentions. He immediately re- 
paired to court, and though covered with dirt and 


tweat, he ran up ſtairs to the preſence-chamber, then 


to the privy-chamber, nor did he ſtop till he was in 
the bed-chamber of the queen, who was juſt riſen, 
and was fitting with her hair about her face. 


Whether Elizabeth's tenderneſs awakened at the - 


ſight of her favourite, or whether ſurprize prevented 
her from attending to punctilios, ſhe gave him a 
very kind and flattering reception ; nd on his de- 
parture he was heard to thank God, that though he 
had met with many troubles and ſtorms abroad, he 
had found at home a placid and ſweet calm. But 
this promiſing interval was deceitful. Elizabeth's 
tavourablc diſpoſition was entirely owing to the 
ſurprize at the ſudden and unexpected appearance 
of her favourite; but ſhe had no ſooner time for re- 
collection, than all his faults recurred to her. 
When Eflex, therefore, waited on her in the after- 
noon, he found her behaviour much altered: ſhe 
ordered him to be twice examined by the council 
to be committed to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper, 
Egerton, and to be excluded from all company, 
even from that of his counteſs. Eſſex expreſſed 
great humiliation and ſorrow; but his vexation, and 
the triumph obtained by his enemies, preyed ſo 
deeply on his ſpirits, that he fell into a diſorder, 
which ſeemed to endanger his life. The queen, 
who had always declared, that her ſeverity was in- 
tended to correct, and not to ruin him, no ſooner 
heard of his condition, than ſhe was alarmed at his 


danger, and ordered eight phyſicians to conſult 


upon his caſe. Being informed, that there was rea- 
{on to tear he would not recover, ſhe ſent one of her 
phy ſicians to deliver a meſſage, that if ſhe thought 
ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe would 


| herſelt pay him a viſit. Thoſe who ſtood by, care- 
tully oblerving her countenance, remarked, that in 


pronouncing theſe words, her eyes ſwam in tears. 
The enemies of Eſſex were greatly alarmed at theſe 
ſymptons of the queen's returning affection, par- 
ticularly Sir Walter Raleigh, who was ſo affected 
by it, that he, in his turn, was ſeized with ſickneſs ; 
and the queen, who had a reſpect for him, ſent him 
alſo a favourable meſſage, in which ſhe expreſſed 
her wiſhes for his recovery. Elizabeth's medicine 
was ſucceſsful with both theſe aſpiring rivals; and 
Eſſex being allowed to enjoy the company of his 
counteſs, and to entertain more agreeable hopes 
with reſpect to himſelf, ſoon became out of danger. 
The qucen was then perſuaded to believe, that he 
had counterfeited his illneſs, in order to excite com- 
paſſion ; and this induced her to relapſe into her 
He ſent her a rich preſent, with a 
letter, on new year's day, as was then uſual among 


the courtiers: the read the letter, but rejected the 


preſent. However, ſhe ſoon after allowed him to 
retire to his own houſe; and though he ſtill re- 
mained in cuſtody, and was allowed no company 
but his counteſs, he ſegt her a letter of thanks for 
this indulgence. The counteſs of Eſſex, who was 
the daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, had, as 
well as her huſband, a refined taſte 1n literature, 
and the chief conſolation of Eſſex, during this 


SB period 
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Period of anxiety and ſuſpence, conſiſted in her 
C a 22 ol 
"ompany, and his reading, with her, thoſe in- 
Aruttive and „ authors, which he 
had never entirely neglected during his greateſt 


proſperity. 
1 The departure of Eſſex from Tre- 
dere land revived the hopes of Tyrone. 
The Engliſh army, now without a leader, was not 
{uflicient to ſtop his progreſs: he reduced the whole 
province- of Ulſter-to obedience; and being en- 
couraged by a bull ſent from pope Clement VII. 
granting him and his adherents the fame indul- 
gences as thoſe who fought for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, he flattered himſelf with being ſoon 
- maſter of the whole kingdom. He was allo pro- 
miſed a ſupply of men and money from Spain; and 
having received a conſecrated plume from the pope, 
he called himſelf the champion of the catholic re- 
ligion. Alarmed at theſe circumſtances, the queen 
ſent lord Mountjoy into Ireland. The whole ifland, 
on his arrival, was in a very deſperate ſituation ; 
but being a man of capacity and vigour, he was not 
diſcouraged. He advanced immediately into 
Ulſter againſt Tyrone, and ſoon penetrated into 
the heart of that county, the principal ſeat of the 
rebels. He drove them from the open fields, and 
obliged them to take refuge in their bogs and 
foreſts. Sir George Carew had equal advantages 
in Munſter, and the queen's authority was once 
more eſtabliſhed in Ireland. The ſucceſs of 
Mountjoy rendered the ſucceſs of Eſſex leſs ex- 
cuſable at court, but his popularity increaſed with 
his misfortunes. The miniſtry was -accuſed of 
malice, and the queen herſelf af injuſtice. Alarmed 
at the prejudices of the people, Elizabeth deter- 
mined to inveltigate fully the military conduct of 
Eſſex in his late Iriſh expedition. The queen had 
often expreſled her intention of juſtifying her own 
conduct to the public, by having him tried in the 
Star-chamber: but her dene at laſt prevailed 
over her ſeverity; and ſhe was contented to have 
him only examined by the privy- council. Coke, 
the attorney general opened the cauſe againit him, 
with all that cruelty and infolence, which that great 
lawyer uſually exerciſed againſt the unfortunate 
and Francis, the ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, cloſed 
the charge, with diſplaying the undutiful expreſ- 
fions in ſome of the earl's letters. When Effex 
came to plead in his own defence, he, with great 
ſubmiſſion and humility, renounced all pretences to 
an apology, and declared his reſolution, on this or 
any other occaſion, never to have any conteſt with 
his ſovereign, and this ſubmiſſion was uttered with 
ſuch eloquence, and in ſo pathetic a manner, that it 
drew tears from many of the audience. All the 
privy-council did him juſtice with regard to the 
loyalty of his intentions; even Cecil, whom he be- 
lieved his capital enemy, treated him with regard 
and humanity. Hence he was only ſentenced to 
be deprived of the oflices he poſſeſfedd, and to be 
confined in his. own houſe, till her majeſty ſhould 
be pleaſed to releaſe him. Francis Bacon, who 
was afterwards ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by his 
high offices, and his prongs {kill in the ſciences, 
was nearly allied to the Cecil family, but met with 
to little protection from his powerful relations, that 
though he was bred to the Jaw, he had yet ob- 
tained nv preferment. But Efſex, who diſcovered 
his great abilities, had engaged in an intimate 
triendſhip with him, and had zealouſly endeavoured, 
though without ſucceſs, to procure for him the 
oſlice of queen's ſolicitor; and to comfort him 
under his diſappointment, had made him a preſent 
in land, to the value of eighteen hundred pounds. 
The public, therefore, were highly offended at 
Bacon's appearing before the council, againſt his 
zenerous benefactor, though he was commanded to 
do it by the queen: but ſhe was fo pleaſed with his 


— 


: 


| of his conduct. On his reading the 


| E impaired, that ſhe was incapable of ß 


| niſters; that it was therefore abſolutely nerciiſ 


| man depended chiefly for ſupport on the] 


behaviour on this occaſion, that ſhe n, 
draw up an account of that day's proceed lum (0 
order to ſatisfy the nation, with ref "185, in 
juſtice and lenity of her conduct. Bacon * 
cuting her commands, repreſented the whale! * 
moſt favourable terms for Eſſex: deſcribin =Y 
cularly, in a pleaſing manner, the dutiful bang 
with which he avoided making a particular — 
queen, ſhe ſmiled at that part, ſaying, A 8 
old love could not eaſily be forgotten; to whit 
Bacon replied, he hoped ſhe meant that of — 
Every one now expected, that Eflex would be u. 
ſtored to his former credit, and in this — 
were confirmed, on finding, that though he nat 
forbid to appear at court, he was continued in his 
oflice of maſter of the horſe. The queen gay 
orders that his ſentence ſhould not be recorded wn 
reſtored him to his full liberty; but at the fans 
time adviſed him to be cautious of giving farther 
offence, and ordered him not to appear at court 
Eſſex immediately prepared for his departure ino 
the country; but before he ſet out, he wrote a letter 
to the queen, in which he told her, that he kiſs 
her majeſty's hands, and the rod with which ſhe had 
corrected him: but that he never could recover his 
uſual chearfulneſs till ſhe deigned to admit him to 
that preſence which had ever been the chief ſource 
of his happineſs and enjoyment ; and that, in the 
mean time, he would retire into a country {olitude, 
and labour aſſiduouſly to atone for his forme 
offences. Pleaſed with theſe ſentiments, the queen 
replied, that ſhe wiſhed his actions might be con- 
formable to his expreſſions; but as he had ſo long 
abuſed her patience, ſhe would take ſome time 19 
try his ſincerity. She added, © That if the furnace 
ot affliction produeed ſuch good effects, ſhe ſhould 
ever after have the better opinion of her chemiltry, 
Elizabeth reflected not, that this 11 
haughty ſpirit, when driven to ex- whe: 
tremities, was capable of trampling under fot 
every ſpecies of duty, as well as the laws of hy 
country. By puſhing her precautions too far, the 
inflamed his reſentment. He loſt all hopes of he 
favour, forgot her former kindneſſes, and flew to 
revenge. He imprudently followed the interelted 
counſels of ſome needy friends who lived upon bs 
bounty, and determined to have recourſe to 6 
lent meaſures. To increaſe the number of l 
partizans, he paid his court to the catholics, and 
lecretly ſolicited the king of Scotland's afliſtance 
He acquainted him, © That whatſoever appeat- 
ances the Engliſh court affected, a reſolution $8 
formed to place the Infanta of Spain on the throne 
of England; that to facilitate this delign, 4 
places of power, all poſts of importance, were 
the hands of thoſe who were ſworn enemies to ti 
Stuart family; the lord high-admiral had ti 
command of the navy and army; Buckhurſt vs 
at the head of the treaſury; Cobham was vardd 
of the cinque-ports; Cecil, lord-lieutenant af 
north; Raleigh, governor of the iſlands of Gum 
ſey and Jerſey; and Carew, preſident of Munſter 
places very tavourable for landing the lufant. 
He added, The queen's underitanding v# 
or herſelf, and was entirely guided by ber 
for him to a& openly againſt this confpinith.t 
ſending ambaſſadors immediately to the Eo "i 
court, to demand a public declaration of [us U 
to the ſucceſſion, and the removal of his en 
all creatures and penſioners of Spain, from * 
court and council.” But this head{tro0s ” 


whoſe manners he now entirely adopt m7 
molt celebrated preachers of that ſect relo 


his houſe, which became a kind of pulph % 
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plan of government, 


doubted but the citizens of London, by whom he 
ns greatly beloved, would take up arms at the 
rſt fignal, He was, however, miſtaken, The 
burt had taken meaſures to prevent it; and when 
te appeared in the city, accompanied with about 
wo hundred men, he found that his ſeditious 
xhortations had no effect. They gazed at him as 
e palled along the ſtreets, but none took up arms 
| his defence. Diſappointed of aſſiſtance, he 
eturned to his own houſe, which was ſoon ſur-' 
bounded by a detachment of the guards, com- 
| He at firſt determined 
o defend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and periſh 
e a ſoldier with the ſword in his hand, rather 
lan by the axe of a baſe executioner. 
don after abandoned this reſolution; and, not- 
nthſtanding all his bravery, ſubmitted at dif- 
Elizabeth, who had behaved on this 
e greateſt tranquillity and preſence 
ve orders for trying the moſt 
e priſoners. The earls of Eſſex 
: Southampton were arraigned on the nineteenth 
i February. The trial was ſoon finiſhed; the 
Far from making any de- 
If up entirely to the ſenti- 
h he had before politically 
d not only acknowledged himſelf e 
mpeached his friends; a circumſtance, 
he would have conſidered 
The celebrated 
s reproached with having 
gainſt Effex, his friend and 
obliged to it by an 
the eh AAA | he 
Bacon was at this time ambitious of 
tune. It now reſted with Elizabeth 
her favourite nobleman, and 
tween juſtice and clemeney. 


nanded by the admiral. 


etion, 


ctalion with th 
df mind, ſoon 
Wonliderable of 
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She felt all the force of an ill-dilinguiſhed paſſion; 
and if the earl had ſolicited her pardon, love 
would certainly have granted it. 
this obſtinacy as the conſequence of contempt, 
and ſigned the warrant for his execution, He 
ſuffered in the court-yard of the Tower, purſuant 
to his own requeſt, on the twenty-fifth of Fe- 
bruary. His behaviour in his laſt moments were 
conformable to his condition, 
He. refleled not on his enemies, 


naticiſm conſtantly diſcharged 
The genius of the age was ſo entirely | 
theſe rhapſodies, that the language of 
tion had more attractions for the people 
re itſelf : nothing more effectually in- 
ambitious leader with the public 
s entertainments, The ambitious 
the queen in his diſcourſes ; he 
ed her as an old woman, whoſe temper 
Wen crooked as her; perſon. 


She conſidered 


enitent and 
Elizabeth was 


of theſe liberties, which highly incenſed 
& him. He could not have attacked her 
der part. Elizabeth was always fond 
loved to be complimented on her 
uld either her own good ſenſe, or 
ſelf, cure her of this prepoſterons infir- 
x had now formed a ſele& council of 
fiſting of the earl of Southamp- 
harles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
pher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John 
Frankel, The reſt of his friends, 
duced at Drury houſe, 
eeting, conliſted of one 
dundred and- twenty of the firſt noblemen and 
om. Here all their plans 
were laid, and all their reſolutions formed. Among 
ther criminal projects debated in this aſſembly, 
chat of the moſt proper method of taking up 
ns; and it was at laſt agreed, that the firit 
«tack ſhould be made upon the palace; that Sir 
riſtopher Blount, at the head of a choice de- 
ichment, ſhould take poſſeſſion of the gates; that 
Mavis ſhould ſeize the hall; Danvers the 
and preſence chamber; and that Eſſex, attended 
by a ſelect number of his partizans, ſhould ruth in 
Fom the Mews, oblige the queen to remove his 
nemics, aſſemble a parliament, and ſettle a new 
The queen was informed of 
all theſe reſolutions, and took the neceſſary pre- 
ations to render them abortive. 


prayed for the life of the queen, and the proſperity 
of his country. Thus ended his career of glory, 
by the hand of the executioner, Robert Devereux, 
earl of Eſſex, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
He was deſcended from a royal lineage on the 
female fide, and endowed with extraordinary talents 
He was generous, liberal, 
and humane; a patron of learning, in which he 
himſelt held a conſiderable rank, a warm friend, 
His foibles were vanity, 
ambition, and an impetuolity of temper which he 
He ruined himſelf for want of 
knowing how to enjoy good fortune with mode- 
The people, by whom he was much be- 
loved, were uritated by his death; and the queen, 
who was accuſed of cruelty, no longer heard 
the uſual acclamations when the appeared in 
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The king of France, deſirous of forming a cloſe 
connection wirh Elizabeth, in order to eſtabliſh a 
plan for effecting a perpetual balance of power in 
Europe, made a journey to Calais; and Elizabeth, 
in hopes of having a perſonal interview with a 
prince the ſo highly eſteemed, repaired to Dover. 
Some conſiderations, 
meeting; but the queen, expreſſing a deſire of 
conterring on ſome buſineſs of importance with a 
miniſter in whom an entire confidence might be 
placed, Henry ſent over Roſny, ' afterwards duke of 
Sully. What appears very extraordinary is, that 


IT e * 


prevented their 


Eſſex never 
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both theſe princes, without communicating their 
ſentiments to each other, had conceived the ſame 
delign of humbling the houſe of Auſtria, and 
eſtabliſhing a juſt equilibrium between the powers 
It principally conſiſted in uniting the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, into one 
republie. But the wounds which France had re- 
ceived during the civil wars were not yet healed; 
the attention of Henry was ſtill neceſſary to re- 
cover the languiſhing ſtate of his country. The 
gn therefore was put off, and 


of Europe. 


execution of this deſi 
never after reſumed. 
The ceath of Philip II. king of Spain, did not 
put a period to the deſigns of the Spaniards for 
diſturbing the peace of Elizabeth. 
councils ftill continued, and the ſame meaſures 
were to be purſued. The | 
expedition againſt Ireland had been for ſome time 
finiſhed, but ſuſpended on account of the troubles 
that broke out in Spain. Theſe having now ſub- 
ſided, Don John d'Aquila was fent at the head of a 
body of troops into that kingdom, and made reli- 
gion a pretence for the enterprizes of ambition 
He aſſumed the title of General 
War, for the preſervation of the 
Care had been taken to autho- 
rize theſe meaſures by bulls from Rome; and 
d' Aquila endeavoured to perſuade the people, that 
a queen, deprived of her authority by the pope, 
had no longer any right to the crown; that her 
ſubjects, abſolved from their oaths of allegiance by 
ly father, ought to take up arms againſt 
drive her from a throne of which ſhe 
; ought to be conſidered as an uſurper. He added 
that the ſole intention of his coming was to aſſiſt 
them in that religious undertaking, and to deliver 
f the devil. Mountjoy 
and exerted all his a 
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ties to break its force. The Iriſh ſhewed every 
where ſigns of a general inſurrection, and the 
utmoſt vigour was neceſſary to prevent it. He 
immediately laid ſiege to Kinſale, which the Spa- 
niards had taken after their landing; but he had 
hardly began his operations, before he received 
intelligence that another body of two thouſand 
Spaniards, under the command of Alphonſo 
Ocampo were landed, and had taken poſſeſſion of 
Baltimore and Berehaven. He found himſelf there- 
fore obliged to detach Sir George Carew, to oppoſe 
the progreſs of the enemy. Tyrone immediately 
advanced to the relief of Kinſale; bnt Mountjoy 
having received information of his deſign, ad- 


vanced to meet him at the head of part of his 


army, totally defeated the rebels, and took ſeveral. 
of them priſoners. Tyrone himſelf eſcaped into 
Ulſter, but was utterly incapable of giving the 
Engliſh any farther diſturbance. The Spaniſh 
general now perceived that all reſiſtance would be 
in vain, and immediately offered to ſurrender all 
the places held by the Spaniards in Ireland, and 
evacuate the kingdom. The conditions were ac- 
cepted, and the Spaniards embarked for their own 
country, This defeat ſtruck the rebels with terror. 
They ſaw the foreign forces on whom they ſo 
greatly depended, incapable of giving them any 
ſupport, and deſpaired of being able to make 
tiead againſt the Engliſh. This war in Ireland was 
very burdenſome to the queen, and ſhe was 
* to call a parliament in order to obtain 
ſupplies. No oppoſition was made to the requeſt 
of her majeſty; but the commons revived the 
great queſtion with regard to monopolies, ſo de- 
ructive to trade, and burdenſome to the people. 
The ſmall revenues of the crown being inſufficient 
for the queen to confer favours or rewards on thoſe 
that had ſerved her faithfully, ſhe ſupplied the 
defect by laviſhing excluſive privileges; and thoſe 
who were provided ſold them to others. In con- 
{ſequence of theſe monopolies, almoſt every kind 
of merchandize was advanced at the pleaſure of 


individuals; and that liberty, which conſtitutes, |] 


the very ſoul of commerce, was no longer known. 
The effects were viſible. by a continual decline of 
trade; and the nation felt all the vexatious effects 
of avarice, ſupported by the royal authority. Nor 
was the 'abuſe confined to the greater objects of 
commerce, it extended even to the common ne- 
ceſſaries of life; ' ſalt, oil, vinegar, paper, cloths, 
iron, lead, ſkins, bottles, bruſhes, and many other 
articles. When this aſtoniſhing liſt was read in 
the houſe qcommons, one of the members aſked, 
with great , vivacity, © Is not bread among the 
Amber?” And, obſerving that the houſe ſeemed 
aſtoniſhed at the queſtion, “ Yes, bread! added 
he; if things continue on the ſame footing, we 
ſhall ſee that monopolized before the next par- 
liament.“ But it appeared uſeleſs to complain, as 
abſolute authority was then conſidered as the baſis 
of the Engliſh government. The courtiers, ac- 
cordingly, ſupported that tenet with all their elo- 
quence. Bacon aſſerted, that the royal preroga- 
tive ought neither to be conteſted, nor examined; 


* 


that, it gave the ſovereign the pqwer of extending 
what was reſtrained by the laws, and of reſtraining 
what the laws had made free and open. Another 
obſerved, that it would be a friyvolous attempt to 
bind up the queen's hands by act of parliament; 
becauſe ſhe was poſſeſſed of. an unlimited diſpen- 
ſing power, and conſequently could extricate her- 
2 whenever ſhe plcaſed; and even if the ſtatute, 
ſhould contain a clauſe excluſive of that power, 
ſhe could equally diſpenſe with that clauſe, and | 
conſequently. with, the Ratyte itſelf. - One of the, 


had given to princes the power that belonged to. 
himſelf; ang attempted t prove his alſertjon from, 
Wt 3 : G | — 
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a paſlage in the Pſalms, I have ſaid ha 
gods.” But notwithſtanding theſe ſtrange polite 


vt the courtiers, many, of the members fire ns of 
oppoſecl this alarming abuſe; and the faſl 10 gallies, 
ment having preſented a petition to the 1 R k. 
without effect, they propoſed to paſs a bill 3 bn ere her 
all monopolies whatever. The queen pete ats; a 
this reſolution, and wiſely avoided the blow. by more ce 
was unwilling to refuſe the royal aſſent to a bil ſhe cat! 
that, however it might leſſen the prerogative b jet 8 
the crown, could not fail of being very Fake. jets of R. 
goons to her people. She therefore ſent for the x perſual 
peaker, and ordered him to acquaint the hou e out 
that ſhe would immediately ſuppreſs all ſuch excl. N. on 
five grants as were moſt burdenſome to her ſub. erſon en 
jects. Affected with the goodneſs and condt. e, bad t 
ſcenſion of the queen, the joy of the common E | 
was exceſſive. They had always been uſed to thei on. 
tone of abſolute authority and haughty refuſi En. 
and could hardly contain themſelves within the jeſs, we 
bounds of decency, at finding the royal prero. ap 
gative at laſt give way to the intereſt of the nation, * N 
One of the members obſafved, that this meſſage the FROG 
from the queen was a kind of goſpel of glad- A 
tidings, and ought to be written in indelible y ral 
characters on the tablets of the heart. They votes, 1505 
that the ſpeaker, at the head of eighty member, F Mm 
ſhould return her majeſty their humble thanks for = : 
this inſtance of parental regard. The ſpeech de. ay N 
livered by the ſpeaker on this occaſion, was more 5 +: i. 
proper to be addreſſed to the Supreme Being, than # 5 di 
an earthly monarch. So fulſome was the language . wy 
of flattery ! Nor did they wait till the had ſatis n e 
them with regard to the particular monopolies e nd M101 
meant to abohſh ; they immediately voted her four if 
times the uſual ſupply. An inſtance then without ccd to t. 
example. But they well knew the imperious di- 1 
poſition of the queen, and that by giving even the > the 
moſt diſtant hint of their being diſſatisfied with her oght — 
promiſe, would have forced her into a denial of 3 
their requeſts, Thus Elizabeth, by prudently re- * 
ceding in time from what was then conſideted WW: them v 
the right of the crown, maintained her dignity, ** 
and preſerved the affections of her people. Her pping to 
ſucceſſors imitated not her example in this party Lak 
cular: they wanted her addreſs as well as bet the 905 
power, to triumph over the principles of k g reſolve; 
berty. | cious ant 
Exaſperated at the Spaniards for A. D. 1602 wortuned 
having involved her in ſo many diffi-  * üigious e 
culties by fomenting the rebellion, and aſſiſting tht my in! 
inſurgents in Ireland, ſhe reſolved to find then ing cle 
ſufficient employment at home. She according eftion, 
ordered a ſquadron of nine ſhips to be fitted out, hat diſtre 
under the command of Sir Richard Leveſon and dt lation a 
Richard Monſon, with orders to fail on an expedr ed upon 
tion to the coaſt of Spain. This fleet left Ee ed his p 
early in the ſpring, and ſoon after part 0 the dy her re 
ſquadron fell in with the galleons loaded with tre had fo 1 
ſure; but were not ſtrong enough to attack then ord, 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The other diviſion a D. 160 
met with a fleet of very rich ſhips, and was, 10 Sprays 
ſame reaſon, obliged to let them purſue their cou? bimſclf a 
unmoleſted. Theſe diſappointments induced . dt but 
two admirals to join the little ſquadrons, and p by diſdain 
the deſign of the expedition in company. enjoyed 
ſome time they met with no ſhips of the any ng the « 
and it was determined, in order to prevent the ih with! 
pedition from becoming entirely fruitleſs, to att Uirtcen 
the harbour of Coimbra in Portugal, whe" 10 "Sy pr. 
were informed a rich carrack had taken . A. 
The harbour was defended by a caſtle mounte K 
heavy pieces of cannon; eleven gallies were Pt 1 3 in 
near the entrance, and the militia of the 7 " Won 
' amounting to near twenty thouſand men, op * ad r; 
on the ſhore.. But all theſe indications of ae be | agh 
ful oppoſition was not ſufficient to intim ; * 5 — 
Engliſh, They broke into the harbour, didn th « * 
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Itiog as of the caſtle, ſunk, burnt, and put to flight 


0g] lies, and made themſelves maſters of the 
Arlia b. Wich this prize they returned to England, 
ron her loading was valued at near a million of 
gun Ke, a very ſenſible loſs to the Spaniards, and a 
cived note conſiderable ſupply to Elizabeth. 

dhe The catholic religion was not tolerated in Eng- 
a bil yet great numbers of people ſtill profeſſed the 


ve or Rome; the kingdom was full of prieſts of 
alta. | perſuaſion; and a very rancorous quarrel now 
r the e out between the Jeſuits and the ſecular 
louſe, 4 on the following occaſion: one Blackwell, 


Pon entirely devoted to the intereſt of the Je- 
bad been placed over theſe ſeculars, as their 
wor, Not content with exerciſing the common 
ion, he oppreſſed them in the moſt cruel 
mer; and when they appealed to the pope for 
| heretics, The moſt bitter invectives were 
iſhed by both parties, and the whole body 
te catholic clergy ſeemed to be engaged in this 
dus conteſt. Whether the whole affair was ſe- 
us, or a ſcheme to lull the government into a 
ſecurity, while the Spaniards ſtruck ſome de- 
e blow, is now impoſſible to be known; but it 
tain that the biſhop of London, from political 
tives, fomented this diviſion, which at laſt roſe 
och a height, that the council of ſtate thought 
per to interpoſe their authority; and perceiving 
their diſputes were incompatible with the peace 
the nation, commanded them all to depart the 
gdom immediately. 

ard Mountjoy improved ſo well his late victory 
Ireland, that Tyrone and his friends were ſoon 
uced to the greatelt diſtreſs; and many of them, 
r concealing themſelves in woods and moraſſes, 
ne they lived rather like beaſts than men, 
ught proper to abandon their retreats, and ſub- 


ereceived withykindneſs, and the terms impoſed 
n them were ſo"mild and generous, that Tyrone 
ſelf, ſecing all hopes either of ſucceeding, or 
pping to the continent, were vaniſhed, applied, 
he moſt abject manner, both to the queen herſelf, 
| the govert. or, for pardon. The queen was 
g reſolved not to ſhew the leaſt favour to that 
dous and perfidious rebel, but being continually 
portuned by her council, who repreſented the 
ligious expence ſhe had been at, in maintaining 
umy in Ireland to purſue the rebels, and that by 
ing clemency to the great leader in every in- 
eclion. ſhe would infallibly reſtore tranquillity 
hat diſtreſſed kingdom, and introduce a proper 
lation among the people; ſhe was at laſt pre- 
ed upon to recede from her reſolution. She 
cd his pardon, and ſent it to Mountjoy; facri- 
hg her reſentment to the peace of her ſubjects, 
tay o long felt all the dreadful effects of civil 


D. 1603. Had that furious leader perceived 
' even the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſupport- 
imſclf againſt the,Engliſh, there is not the leaſt 
' 1, he would have rejected the conditions 
Modan; but he was deprived of every reſource, 
oed only the wretched alternative of ac- 
* the queen's pardon on her own terms, or 
Le hunger. He choſe the former, and on 
iy * of March, repaired to Mellefont, 
+ * preſented himſelf upon his knees before 
* 1% Pub and in that ſubmiſſive poſture re- 
eon. O' Rourk, another active chief 

em ſurrections, ſurrendered about a month 
M and thus that dreadful rebellion, 
* engen in Ireland with the utmoſt violence 
: =. it years, and had coſt the queen near 
my red thouſand pounds annually, was en- 

PPreſſed; the whole kingdom was reduced 


a ke. i 
0. "c of ſubjection, and taſted the pleaſures 


es, the ſuperior repreſented them as ſchiſmatics 


tothe mercy of the Engliſh government. They 


| 


attendant on tranquillity, But Elizabeth was not 
long capable of enjoying the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
this conſiderable part of her dominions in a ſtate 
of peace. She had, for ſome time, fallen. into a 
ſtate of melancholy; was obſerved to be conti- 
nually in tears, and to labour under ſome extra- 
ordinary affliction. She had always been parti- 
cularly careful of her health, but now obſtinately 
refuſed all the remedies preſcribed by her phyſi- 
ctans, Ier council uſed every method in their 
power to prevail upon her«to recede from this fatal 
reſolution, but in vain. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and ſecretary Cecil, begged her, on their 
knees, to take what was neceſſary for her ſuſte- 
nance and relief; but ſhe refuſed their requeſt, 
and, in an angry tone of voice, deſired they would 
leave off their importunities, and ſuffer her to die 
in quiet, Various are the opinions which have 
been formed with regard to the cauſe of this pro- 
found melancholy: ſome aſcribed it to her re- 
pentance for having granted a pardon to Tyrone; 
others to the chagrin of ſeeing her courtiers turn 
their eyes upon the king of Scotland as the pre- 


ing diſpoſitions to neglect her, at a time when ſhe 
laboured under the debilitics of age and infirmi- 
ties; while others attributed it to her paſſion for 
Eſſex, which a very remarkable incident had lately 
revived. After his return from his expedition to 
Cadiz, ſhe made him a preſent of a ring, which 
ſhe deſired him to keep as the pledge of her 


whatever diſgrace might attend him, or whatever 
prejudices ſhe might entertain againſt his conduct, 
yet, on ſight of that precious pledge, ſhe would 
recollect her former tendefneſs, be ready to give 
him a favourable hearing, and to liſten candidly 
to his apology. Eſſex, notwithſtanding all his 


affection; and, when under ſentence. of death, re- 
ſolved to try the experiment. He accordingly 
prayed the connteſs of Nottingham to carry the 
ring to Elizabeth; but the earl, her huſband, the 
capital enemy of Eſſex, would not ſuffer her to 
execute the commiſſion. The queen waited for 
this ring with the moſt paſſionate anxiety, and 
conſtrued her not receiving it as a mark of con- 
tempt. Exaſperated at what ſhe conſidered as the 
higheſt affront, ſhe ſigned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. Some time after, the counteſs being ſeized 
with a violent illneſs, was ſtung with the deepeſt 
remorſe for her conduct; and having obtained a 
viſit from the queen, ſhe revealed the fatal ſecret. 
Aſtoniſhed at this alarming confeſſion, Elizabeth 


rage. She ſtruck the dying counteſs in her bed, 
telling her, © That God might pardon her, but 
ſhe never could.” This remarkable fact has been 
rejected by many hiſtorians as romantic; but from 
the proofs collected by Dr. Birch, in his memoirs 
of this princeſs, the truth of it ſeems to be ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed. From that moment ſhe gave 
herſelf up to a deep incurable melancholy, which 
preyed on her ſpirits. Rejecting all conſolation 
and ſuſtenance, ſhe threw herſelf upon the floor, 
where ſhe remained ſullen and immoveable, feeding 
only on her ſufferings, and declaring, that life was 
an intolerable burden. She uttered but few words, 
and theſe were all expreſſive of inward grief, the 
cauſe whereof ſhe did not chuſe to 3 giving 
vent to her deſpondency only by ſighs and groans, 
which were unable to aſſuage her ſorrow. Ten 
days and nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, leaning 
on cuſhions brought her by her maids; and her 
phyſicians, by all their arguments, could not per- 
ſuade her to allow herſelf to be put to bed, or to 
take any of the remedies they preſcribed. At 


length, the diſtreſs of her mind preying on her 
| 5 G p body, 


* pa 


ſumptive heir to the Engliſh crown, and their ſhew-- 


affection; at the ſame time aſſuring him, that 


misfortunes, preſerved this pledge of her majeſty's 


burſt into the moſt violent paſſion of | gong and 
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body, her end vilibly approached; when the 
council aſſembling, ſent the chancellor, admiral, 
and ſecretary to know her pleaſure, with reſpect to 
er ſucceflor, 
that as ſhe had held the regal ſcepter, ſhe deſired a 
royal ſucceſſor. Cecil entreating her to explain 
herſelf more particularly, ſhe added, that ſhe 
would have a king to ſucceed her; and who ſhould 
that be, but her neareſt kinſman the king of Scot- 
land? the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
preſent, then adviſed her, to fix her thoughts 
upon God; ſhe replied, that ſhe did fo, and that 
her thoughts had not in the leaſt wandered from 
him. Soon after,- her voice and ſenſes failed; ſhe 
fell into a lethargic ſlumber, which laſted ſome 
hours, and then gently expired, without ſtruggle 
or convulſton, on the twenty- fourth of March, in 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- fifth 
of her reign, She had given orders, that her 
corpſe ſhould not be touched or ſeen by any one 
but her own women, which were complied with. 
It was conveyed from Richmond, where ſhe died, 
to Whitehall; and was interred with great mag- 
nificence in Henry the Seventh's chapel at Weit- 
minſter. 8 
Before the reign of Elizabeth, the ſtate of th 
1 manufactures were very low; foreign wares 
of almoſt all kinds were preferred; and the kings 


of England had recourſe ſometimes to borrowing 


money of the city of Antwerp; when, beſides 
paying ten or twelve per cent. intereſt, they were 
obliged to make the city of London join in the 
ſecurity; but that great and enterprizing merchant, 
Sir Thomas Greſham, engaged the company of 
merchant- adventurers to grant Elizabeth a conſider- 
able loan; and ſhe paying regularly the money, 
her credit, by degrees, became ſo eſtabliſhed in 
the city, that ſhe ſhook off this dependance on 
foreigners. Sir Thomas alſo built, at his own 
expence, the magnificent fabric of the Exchange. 
The queen, highly pleaſed with his public ſpirit, 
viſited the ſtructure, and gave it the name it now 
bears of the Royal Exchange. In 1567 there 
were four thouſand eight hundred and fifty- one 
foreigners in London, of whom three thouſand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight were Flemings, 
and only fifty-eight Scots, Afterwards the perſe- 
cutions in France and the Low Countries drove a 
great number of foreigners into England, by 
whom the manufactures and commerce were greatly 
improved, 
The nobility in this reign acquired, by degrees, 
a taſte for elegance and ſplendor. Many ſumptuous 
edifices were built, to the great ornament of the 
kingdom, and to the promotion of arts and in- 
duſtry. Burleigh, though he was thought frugal, 
and without a paternal eſtate, had a hundred 
ſervants in his family. He had a ſtanding table 
for gentlemen, and two other tables for perſons of 
inferior rank. About his perſon, he had people 
of great diſtinction; and no leſs than twenty 
gentlemen, each of whom was worth a thouſand 
Pounds a year. He ſeveral times entertained the 


queen at his country-houſe, where ſhe ſtaid three, 


tour, or five weeks at a time. The quantity of 
plate poſſeſſed by this nobleman was amazing; it 
amounted to fourteen or fifteen thouſand pounds 
weight; and land being then uſually fold at ten 
years purchaſe, and he poſſeſſing only four thouſand 

unds a year in land, and eleven thouſand pounds 
in money, the value of his filver plate was nearly 
equal to all the reſt of his fortune. But the queen, 
by proclamation, obliged her nobility to retrench 
in ſome articles of luxury, particularly that of ſer- 
vants, and from that moment their influence de- 
clined. They had fewer retainers, and conſe- 
quently were leſs able to form plots and conſpi- 
racies. A taſte for luxury prevailed among them, 


With a faint voice ſhe anſwered, | 


* 


1 


* 


by which their fortunes were ſoon im 
the merchant and mechanic were enr 


the nobility. 


between foreigners; 


firit patent, when their ſtock amounted to ſevent 


— 
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ich 
expence and prodigality. In conſequence 4 


the towns became more populous : and there 
people, by means of agriculture, acquired = 
dependency, which reſcued them from the — 


In 1569, Elizabeth obtained from the ( 
John Baſilides, an excluſive patent to the k ol 
for the whole trade of Muſcovy; on which 
Engliſh ventured farther into that extenſive cou 
than any Europeans had done before them, 10 
tranſported their goods along the Dwina, in * 
made of the trunk of a tree, which they rowed | 
the ſtream as far as Walogda; from whence 8 
carried their commodities ſeven days Journ 
land to Veraſlau, and then down the vol 
Aſtracan, where they built ſhips, croſſed the 
pian fea, and diſtributed their manufactures in 
Perſia; but were prevented from continuing tl 
bold attempt, from the diſcouragements they n 
with. After the death of John Baſilides, d 
patent was revoked by his ſon Theodore; a 
when the queen remonſtrated againſt it, he t 
her miniſters, that princes ought to carry ani 
different hand, both between their ſubjeds a 
and not to convert tradff 
which ought to be common to all, into a monopo 
for the private gain of a few, He however 
tinued ſome privileges to the Engliſh, on accou 
of their being the firſt who formed a commu 
cation between Europe and Muſcovy. 

The ſpirit of this age was ſtrongly bent on na 
enterprizes; and beſides the military expeditio 
againit the Spaniards, the Engliſh made many; 
tempts for new diſcoveries, and opened many n 
branches of foreign commerce. Sir Martin Fol 
biſher undertook three fruitleſs voyages to diſco 
a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. Dar 
not diſcouraged by this ill ſucg#is, made a n 
attempt, in which he diſcovered the Streights, n0 
called by his name. In the year ſixteen hundre 
Elizabeth granted the Eaſt India Company the 


two thouſand pounds. They fitted out for d 
new branch of trade, four ſhips, commanded 9 
James Lancaſter, which returning with a rich cg 
encouraged the Company to proceed. In this rely 
two attempts were made to ſettle colonies 
America; one by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in Nes 
foundland, and another by Sir Walter Raleighia 
ginia; but theſe did not, at firſt, prove luccelsn\ 
In 1583 the Turkey Company was eſtabliſhed; i 
before that time the Grand Seignior had aug 
conceived England to be a province ſubje t 
France; but having heard of the queen's po 
and reputation, he gave a favourable reception q 
the Engliſh, and granted them larger privileg 
than he had given to the French. | 
In 1562, the firſt attempt of the Engli 
eſtabliſhing a trade to the coaſt of Guiney, © 
made by Mr. John Hawkins. He purch 
conſiderable number of negroes in Guiney, 4 
carried them to Hiſpaniola, where he diſpoſed 0 
his ſlaves and merchandize, and loaded his v0 
with hides, ſugar, and ginger, commodine * 
found a quick ſale in England, and render 
voyage very lucrative to the merchants. 
In the third year of Elizabeth's reign, * 
preſented with a pair of black ſilk knit oct 
with which, doctor Howell ſays, ſhe was ſo pie 
that ſhe never wore cloth hoſe any more: 
About the year 1580, the uſe of c0a = 
introduced into England by the car! of A 
Before that time, the queen, on pub 1 
rode on horſeback, generally behind her 
lain. 5 kin 90 
Several diſcoyeries, very uſeful to thi $5, 
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made during this period of hiſtory. One 
is noted, as being the firſt who caſt braſs 
4 in England, ſome —_— of which _ 
in the Tower of London. They were ca 
| ear 1526, Muſquets, or hand guns were 
ck in as year 1521. Theſe ſuperſeded 
dice of bows and arrows, which were ſoon 
5 nid aſide. About the year 1535, glaſſes were 
4 manufactured in England; the finer ſort was 
de in Crutched-Friars, London; and the flint 
uh little inferior to that of Venice, at the Savoy- 
Poe in the Strand. The firſt manufacture of 
res in England was begun in 1563, by Thomas 
nthews, on Fleet- Bridge, London; the art was 
uon improved, and large quantities were exported 
o different parts of the world. In 1 589, William 
„M. A. of St. John's college, Cambridge, in- 
-nted an engine, or itcel-loom, called a ſtocking 
me; and in 1599,, Was a preamble in an act, for 
unofacturing fail cloth in England; before that 
riod it was imported from France and Germany. 
ut the ſame time, that uſeful inſtrument, the 
eſcope, was diſcovered by one Janſſen, a ſpectacle 
maker at Middleburgh in Zealand. He knew not, 
wever, the theory on which the inſtrument de- 
ended, and therefore never made them longer 
un eighteen inches. Galileo, aſtronomer to the 
mand duke of Tuſcany, was the artiſt who per- 
ted the diſcovery, and rendered it of the greateſt 
vice in aſtronomical obſervations, and hence the 
ſcope acquired the name of Galileo's tube. 
The progreſs made in the mathematical arts was 
tiefly confined to the ſtudies of Dee, and one or 
wo more, who were patronized by Burleigh. 
During this fertile period ſprung up many 
nent characters, diſtinguiſhed by their great 
bilities and attainments in literature. Henry VIII. 
Qucen Catharine Parr, Edward VI. Lady Jane 
rey, Cardinal Wolſey, Leo X. Elizabeth, and 
ther great perſonages, whom we have particularly 
oticed in the courſe of this hiſtory, were reputed 
arned perſons in their times. Henry Howard, 
ul of Surry was one of the greateſt ornaments in 
e court of Henry VIII. He was famous for the 
enderneſs and elegance of his poetry, in which he 
xcelled all his cotemporaries. Archbiſhop Ware- 
am ſhone as a divine, a lawyer, and a ſtateſman. 
nſmus makes honourable mention of this prelate, 
dom he eſteemed a perfect model of the epiſcopal 
larater. He died on the twenty-third of Auguſt 
532. Archbiſhop Cranmer, and Cuthbert Ton- 
al, biſhop of Durham, are juſtly eſteemed chief 
maments of our church and nation. John Collet, 
an of St. Paul's, was one of thoſe great men that 
lited in the revival of learning in England. No 
lgher teſtimony need be given of the dean's merit, 
an his great intimacy with Eraſmus. There was 
remarkable ſimilitude of manners, ſentiments, and 
udies between theſe illuſtrious men, who ventured 
withdraw the vail of ſuperſtition ; and to prepare 
e minds of men for that reſtoration of learning 
ad reformation in religion, which ſoon after fol- 
wed. He founded St. Paul's ſchool, and died in 
© year 1519. Collet, Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn 
d Latimer, were the firſt who revived the litera- 
re of the antients in England, William Tindale, 
* of Chriſt church, Oxford, deſervedly ſtile 
e Engliſh apoſtle, was the firſt who tranſlated the 
4 Teſlament into Engliſh from the Greek. This 
* in 1526; and three or four years 
1 e publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
0 euch from the original Hebrew, and in- 
5 ed to have gone through with the whole: but 
0 1 delizn provoked the catholic clergy, and 
8 for hereſy at Wilford, near Bruſſels, 
tech Dir Thomas More was a great maſter of 
.  *6alt learning of the antients. His Utopia, a 


| 


Greek tongue in that ſeat of the muſes. 


: Political romance, which gained him the * 


FAY — * 


* * reputation as an author, is an idea of a 

fect republic, in an iſland, ſuppoſed newly diſcovered 

in America, He was beheaded for denying the 

King's ſupremacy, on the ſixth of July, 1535. Sir 

Thomas Smith, Sir John Cheke, and Roger Aſ- 

cham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, were the politeſt 

{cholars of their time in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. Among uſeful improvements in learning, 

they introduced the true pronunciation of the 

Richard 

Hooker, ſome time maſter of the Temple, and after- 

wards rector of Biſhop's Bourne in Kent, was one 

of the moſt celebrated writers of the age in which 

he lived. His “ Eccleſiaſtical Polity,” which is a 

defence of the government of the Engliſh church, 

againſt the cavils of diſſenters, is written with a 

claſſic ſimplicity, and eſteemed one of the com- 

pleteſt works, both for ſtile and argument, in the 

Engliſh language. Queen Elizabeth uſed to call 

him, „ The judicious Hooker,” an epithet by 
which he is ſtill diſtinguiſhed. He died on the ſe- 

cond of November, 1600. Sir Philip Sidney was 

the delight and admiration of the Engliſh court. 

He was the ornament of the univerſity, and ap- 
peared with equal advantage in a field of battle, at 
a tournament, in a private converſation among his 
friends, or in a public character as an ambaſſador. 
His talents were equally adapted to proſe or verſe, 
to original compoſition, or tranſlation. His, Ar» 
cadia was not only admired for its novelty, but con- 
tinued to be read longer than ſuch compoſitions 
generally are, and has paſſed through fourteen edi- 
tions. He died the ſixteenth of October, 1386. 
John Stowe was one of the moſt induſtrious anti- 
quaries this kingdom has produced. He was bred 


a taylor, but quitted his employment to purſue his be- 


loved ſtudy of the hiſtory and antiquities of England, 
His principal works are, A Survey of London; 
Additions to Hollingſhed's Chronicle; his Annals 
the folio volume, - commonly called, Stowe's 
Chronicle, was compiled from his papers after his 
deceaſe. He died the fifth of April, 1605. Sir 


Thomas Bodley muſt not be omitted in this liſt of 


men of letters, when we conſider the ample provi- 
ſion he has made for literature, by the library he 
founded at Oxford, and in which he ſtands unri- 
valled, In 1599 he opened his library, a mauſo- 
leum which will perpetuate his memory as long as 
books themſelves endure. He died the twenty- 
eighth of January, 1612. John Gerrarde, a ſurgeon 
of” London, was the greateſt Engliſh botaniſt of that 
age. He publiſhed his Herbal in 1 597, which has 
ever ſince its firſt appearance, been conſidered as a 
very uſeful work. John Rogers, a clergyman” of 
Lancaſhire, tranſlated the Bible into Engliſh with 
notes. Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins 
tranſlated the pſalms into metre. John Leland, the 
famous antiquarian, lived in this period, Fairfax 
tranſlated Taſſo with eaſe and elegance; and Har- 
rington, Arioſto, with tolerable accuracy. 

In this reign of Elizabeth flouriſhed thoſe cele- 
brated poets, Spencer, Shakeſpear, and Ben John- 
ſon. 

Spencer was born in London; and after his ſtudy- 
ing in Cambridge, took up his reſidence with ſome 
friends in the north, where he fell in love with his 
Roſalind, whom he ſo finely celebrates in his paſto- 
rals, and of whoſe cruelty he has written ſuch pa- 
thetic complaints. He was patronized by Sir 
Philip Sidney, who was charmed with reading part 
of his poem, called the Fairy Queen. 'He was 
afterwards created poet lauret to queen Elizabeth. 
He at length became ſecretary to lord Gray of 
Wilton, on that nobleman's being appointed 4ord 
deputy of Ireland; after which he was rewarded by 
a grant from queen Elizabeth of three thouſand 
acres of land, in the county of Cork. In this re- 


tirement he finiſhed his Fairy Queen, and became a 
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more ſucceſsful lover; for the collection of his 
{ſonnets are a kind of hiſtory of the progreſs of a new 
amour, which ended in marriage. He was here 
viſited by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1589, who brought 
him with him to England, and introduced him to 
the queen; but in the Iriſh rebellion he was plun- 
dered, and deprived of his poſſeſſions. He died in 
1598, and was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where 
his obſequies were attended by the poets of that 
time. The Fairy Queen, the moſt celebrated of 
Spencer's works, contains great beauties, a ſweet 
and harmonious verlification, and a fine flow of 
imagination; yet the peruſal of it becomes tedious, 
and it requires ſome reſolution tq carry us on to the 
end of that long performance. | 

William Shakeſpeare was the ſon of John Shake- 
ſpeare, a conſiderable dealer in Vool; and was born 
at Stratford upon Avon, in April, 1564. He was 
educated at a tree grammar ſchool; after which he 
aſſiſted his father in buſineſs, till falling into bad 
company, he was ſeveral times engaged in the then 
common practice of ſtealing deer; for which, being 
proſecuted, he fled to London, where, being with- 
out money or friends, he ſupported himſelf by 
taking care of the horſes of the gentlemen who 
came to the play; for coaches not being then in 
uſe, gentlemen rode to the play-houſe on horſeback. 
Being there diſtinguiſhed by his diligence; he was 
taken notice of by the players, who, being pleaſed 
with his converſation, admitted him, in a low ſta- 


tion, into the houſez when his admirable wit ſoon 
raiſed him, and he became an actor, a manager, 


and an excellent writer for the ſtage, He was 
highly eſteemed by queen Elizabeth, who had ſe- 
veral of his plays acted before her; and was fo 
pleaſed with the admirable character of Falſtaff, in the 
two parts of Henry IV. that ſhe ordered him to 
continue it in another play, and to make him in 
love, which. is ſaid to have occaſioned his writing 
the Merry Wives of Windſor. He alſo obtained 
the friendſhip and favour of the earl of Southamp- 
ton, who gave him a thouſand pounds to enable 
him to complete a purchaſe, which he heard he had 
a mind to. The latter part of his life was ſpent in 


eaſe, retirement, and the converſation of his friends. 
He had an eſtate equal to his wiſhes; and is ſaid to 


have ſpent ſome years before his death, at his na- 
tive place. He died in 1616, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. If we conſider Shakeſpeare as a man 
born in a rude age, and educated in a low manner, 
without much inſtruction from books, he will appear 
in our eyes as a prodigy. His dramatic writings 
abound with animating and paſſionate ſcenes, filled 
with nervous and pictureſque deſcriptions: he had 
a fertile and great genius, cqually enriched with the 
tragic and comic vein, Hence he has ever been a 
favourite of, and {till continues to be admired by, 
the Engliſh, 

Ben Johnſon, the ſon of a clergyman, was born at 
Weſtminſter, in 1574, and educated at Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool; from thence he was taken home by his 
mother, who had married a bricklayer for her ſecond 
huſband, who obliged him to work at his trade; 
but being entirely averſe to it, he enliſted himſelf 
as a ſoldier, and was diſtinguiſhed by his bravery in 
the wars in the Netherlands. Upon his return to 
England, he reſumed his former ſtudies, and was 
admitted into St. John's exe. 7 Cambridge; but 
being unable to ſupport himſelf there, he entered 


into an obſcure play-houſe, called the curtain; but 


was unable to gain any reputation as an actor. 

He there 8 with one of his brother 
comedians fought a duel, in which he killed his 
antagoniſt. He was committed to priſon, but was 
ſome time after diſcharged. At his firſt entrance 
into the play-houſe, he had written a play or two, 
which were condemned. He offered another, 


Which he had put into the hands of a perſon who | 


* 


| 
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careleſsly read it, and was ready to return 
diſagreeable anſwer 5 When Shakeſpeare havin 
accident ſeen it, he was fo pleaſed, that he brougl 
it upon his own ſtage, where he was Manager a 
acted himſelf one of the parts. Ever after Shak 
ſpeare continucd to recemmend Johnſon, lent 65 
hand in finiſhing ſome of his productions * 
played a part in every play wrote by Johnſon "uh 
he continued on the ſtage. Johnſon was afterwan 
poet laureat to James I. and Charles I. Ile unt 
ſeveral pieces; which are printed with his plays 1 
ſeven volumes octavo, and died on the ſixteenth 
Auguſt, 1637; in the ſixty-third year of his 4, 
Johnſon poſleſſed all the learning which was . 
in Shakeſpeare, and wanted the genius of which 
Shakeſpeare was poſſeſſed. 


it with 


Character of the illuſtrious queen Elixubell. 


In her perſon ſhe was tall and ſtraight; with a fit 
complection, fine white teeth, and yellow har. 
Having high cheek bones, ſhe had her portnig 
taken in the garden, without ſhades, fo that all he 
pictures from the life appear flat. She had a fin 
voice, danced with great agility, and played upo 
ſeveral inſtruments. Hiſtory affords few perſon 
who have been more expoſed to the calumny of 
enemies, and the applauſe of friends, than this 
queen; but poſterity have placed her reputation in 
a true light; and in ſpite of religious animoſitis, 
and political factions, have formed almoit a uniform 
judgment, with reſpect to her character and cons 
duct. Her penetration, vigilance, vigour, ſtead. 
neſs, and magnanimity, 5 48 the higheſt praiſe, 
and appear not to have been exceeded by any one 
who ever filled the Engliſh throne. She polleſe 
an excellent memory, underſtood the dead and 
living, languages, had made great proficiency in the 
ſciences, and was well acquainted with hiſtory, 
She anſwered the Poliſh ambaflador in latin, vith- 
out premeditation, and 1n a very ſpirited manner, 
She tranſlated Boethius of the Conſolation of Phils 
ſophy; Xenophon's Dialogue between Hiero and 
Simonides, and the Meditations of the queen af 
Navarre. She alſo wrote a Comment on Plato, and 
tranſlated into latin a play of Euripides, and two 
of the orations of Iſocrates. Her heroiſm was free 
from temerity ; her active temper from a vain at 
bition; her friendſhip from partiality ; and her fi 
gality from avarice. Few of the ſovereigus 0 
England ſucceeded to the throne in a more diſffcul 
and dangerous ſeaſon ; yet the government vB 
never conducted with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and fe 
licity. Though the idea of religious liberty u, 
in that age, very contracted, without knowing tie 
advantages reſulting from a toleration, yet Elia: 
beth, by her ſuperior prudence, preſerved her pe 
ple from thoſe confuſions in which theological cot 
troverſies, carried on with frantic zeal, had invoh | 
all the neighbouring nations. Her ſingular talents 
for government were equally founded on her 055 
city and heroic ſpirit; and being endowed od 
great command over herſelf, when the intern | 
her kingdom required it, ſhe ſoon obtained a - 
controuled aſcendant over her people, whole - * 
ſhe won by her wiſdom and virtues. Thoug 1 
enemies were the moſt active, the moſt a 
and the leaſt ſcrupulous princes of Europe, Me, 
enabled by her courage, and the deep polic) f 1 
adminiſtration, to make a ſtrong impreſſion oi 


. . uc 4 
ſtates; while her own greatneſs remained wu f 
and unimpaired. She was the protectre * * 


proteſtant religion, the baſis of its proſperity „ 

home and abroad, and ſhe is highly de wry 

praiſe for her ſteady adherence to an a | 

miniſtration of juſtice. Her reigh VP, is, 

with the wiſeſt miniſters, the bravelt wary 

the brighteſt literati of the age, who = pra 
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us © of her ſuc | cruel;, as an inſtance of which; we; negd only cite 
E of0n I her treatment of the unfortunate queen of Scots, 
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Fiancy and, with Bag Ga take 
vire an ungute gez over der, Thus ſhe 

en zac in ber Kingdom. Her ceconomy was ſo 
"able, that the ſmalleſt ex pence, if it could 


ſbly haye been, ſayed, appeared conſiderable in 


; ev charge of ag expreſs was not he. 
| 2 — CD ſo. void of 
Price, that the alte no treaſures, and even re- 
aa (bldies from parliament, when the had no 
nt occalion for money. During that age, the 
under of à court was A great, part of the public 
arge ; and. Elizabeth bg ng, a ſingle woman, and 
ing expenſive in no kind of magnificence, except 
oaths, this enabled her tq perform great things 
h her, ſcanty, revenue; for the is ſaid to have 
44 deb of four millions, left on the crown by 
A father; brother, and, ge an incredible ſum 
chat age. But with all theſe amiable and great 
\itics, it muſt be confeſſed, that ſhe had ſome of 
i» foibles belonging to the weakeſt of her ſex. 


ie was proud, imperious, and in ſome caſes even 
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1 1 VI. of Scotland, was the 

3˙ great grandſon of Margaret, the 
dell daughter of Henry VII. and on the failure of 
e male line, bis hereditary. right to the crown of 
tzland, remained unqueſtioned. James I. having 
n long conſidered by the people as the ſucceſſor 
Elizabeth, he was proclaimed by the council fix 
urs after her demiſe. They then diſpatched 
ers to notify his acceffion; and receive his com- 
ande; in conſequence of which, having left a com- 


ox, the earls of Mar, Murray, and Argyle; 


general, expreſſed moſt 
— 8 thekingdom; crowding in multitudes to ſee 
* new ſovereign, and invoking heaven to bleſs 
3 a long and proſperous reign; but the 
1 uric of thoſe, whom curioſity had brought to- 
bat he * him ſuch offence during his progreſs, 
Ane ued a proclamation, forbidding ſuch a tu- 
5 re At York, he received the homage 
che lu che nobility in the kingdom; and there, 
2 preſent; he honoured Cecil with 
No. 36. 
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iſion with his council for the adminiſtration of 
ars in Scotland, James departed for England, 
the fifth of April, accompanied by the duke of | 


2 Hume and Kinlos, Sir Geor e Hume, 
uurer, and ſecretkry Elphinſton. The people, 
extravagant joy on his 
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reception, though he had been the invete- 
nne MON 15104397 5 il Xt 
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She carried 
not anly her prerogative, but her ſtate to the greateſt 
wüßte not! permitting any one to ſpeakiato her 
without kneeling. She, gave way to the ſallies of 
anger, the rivalſhip of beauty, a fondneſs for ad- 
miration. ace 
near ſeventy years of age, ſhe liſtened with delight 
to the moſt fulſome praiſes of her beauty. On con- 
templating her as a woman, we cannot but be 
ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her extenſive 
and uncommon qualities; yet we are alſo apt to re- 
quire more ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, more gentleneſs 
of manners, a greater lenity, and that mildneſs of 
temper, by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. But a 
more juſt method of forming a true eſtimate of her 
merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſiderations, and to 
conſider, her merely as a; rational being, entruſted 
with the government of a part of mankind; in which 
view, hex magnanimity, wiſdom, policy, bravery, 
and ſteadineſs, have immortalized her fame, 
juſtly entitle her to univerſal admiration. Had 


*** 2 n L ad _— 


foibles, ſhe, would have been, what never did, or, 
can exiſt in this world a perfect character. 1 
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rate enemy of Eſſex, whom James had highly 


, 4 


to her perſon; ſo that when 


| been leſs rigorous, leſs imperious, and without theſe | 


eſteemed, and was the ſon of that Burleigh, Who 


brought his mother to the block. At Newark, to 
ſhew his high idea of regal prerogative, he com- 
manded a thief to be hanged without any form of 
trial. Soon after, his ſeverity was exerciſed on Va- 
lentine Thomas, 'of whom he had complained to 
Elizabeth, that he had calumniated his conduct. 


He found this unfortunate man impriſoned for that 


ſuppoſed crime, and had htm condemned, under the 
pretence of a conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth, and ſome 
of her council. On his arrival at Theobalds, a 
ſeat belonging to the ſecretary, he was viſited by 
the council in a body, and augmented that honpur- 
able board with ſome of his attendants, to whom he 
added lord Gough, and baron Burleigh, brother to 
ſecretary Cecil. When James entered the capital, 
he was received with the greateſt rejoĩcings. The 
whole nation apptared intereſted in favour of their 
new monarch; and he was crowned at Weſtminſter 
bon Monday, the twenty - fifth of July, by Whitgift, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. He began his reign with lavithing 
4 Frotulion of honours on his courtiers,. Within 


| conferred thę hohour of kmghthood on no lefs than 


two hundred and thirty ſeven perſons. . ule 
| SY od ee, This 
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fix weeks after his aſcending the Engliſh throne, he 
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this imprudent manner of beſtowing titles, a paſqui- jj for the reformation of ſeveral articles in 0 
made was affixed to the gate of St. Paul's, adver- || bliſhed church. The king gave them hog. * 
tiling, that an artiſt had diſcovered the beſt method impartial debate, in which Fes of 


of retaining, in weak memories, the names of the 
new nobility. The greater part of theſe honours 


were conferred upon the Scots, at which the Engliſh 


were offended, and this partiality might have occa- 
ſioned national quarrels, had not James reſolved to 
employ Engliſhmen only in the adminiſtration. 


Among thete ſecretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively | 


lord Eftindon, viſcount Cranborne, and earl of 
Saliſbury, was always regarded prime miniſter and 
chief counſellor. Very different- was the fate of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been cloſely con- 


nected with Cecil in oppoſing Eſſex, whom James | 


conſidered as a zealous partizan of the ſucceſſion in 
the houſe of Stuart. Among thoſe courtiers who 
were moſt diſſatisfied with the change of royal fa- 
vour were Raleigh, and the lords Gray and Cob- 
ham, who were ſo indiſcreet, that a kind of con- 
ſpiracy for ſetting Arabella Stuart, the king's 
couſin-german, upon the throne, was charged 
inſt them, in conjunction with Aremberg, the 
emiſh ambaſſador, and the three following Engliſh 
commoners, Sir Griffith Markham, Anthony Cop- 
ley, and George Brooke, the lord Cobham's brother. 


The ground of their accuſation, was ſome impru- | 


dent words ſpoken in the height of reſentment; and 


this ended in the condemnation of all the accuſed ; 
though Sir Walter Raleigh could not be brought in 
guilty without the violation of every eſſential law 

the conſtitution, there being no other evidence 


againſt him, than a letter ſigned by lord Cobham, 


ward Coke, then attorney-general, impleadin 


who afterwards declared, that his name to that letter 


In this cauſe Sir Ed- 
for 
the crown, threw out a torrent of abuſe on Raleigh, 
beſtowing on him the epithets of traitor, monſter, 
viper, and ſpider of hell: while that great man de- 
fended himſelf with temper, eloquence and courage. 
To all but Brooke, the ſentence of death was miti- 
gated t& impriſonment; but Watſon and Clerk, 


was fraudulently obtained. 


two accomplices in this pretended conſpiracy, were 


executed. : 
James, with little judgment, and a ſhallow capa- 


city, had acquired ſome common-place learning, 
which rendered him conceited and open to adula- 
He diſplayed a fondneſs for idleneſs, while 


tion. 
he enjoyed a reputation of buſineſs; and affected to 
decide, by his own judgement, all religious and civil 
affairs; yet devoted his whole time to amuſement, 


" ſpending his days in hunting, or idle compoſitions, 


— 


and his evenings in all the variety of entertainments 
which the ingenuity of his queen could procure 
him. The ſycophants at court extolled his genius 
and learning, flattering him with the epithets of 
moſt ſacred majeſty, and the Solomon of the age. 
But by this time he had incurred the almoſt general 
odium of the people, by his encouragement of un- 
deſerving favourites, and his partiality for his own 
countrymen, who not only engroſſed his whole fa- 


vour, but became fo arrogant, that quarrels; mur- | 


ders, and riots, univerſally prevailed. So attached 


was this king to arbitrary ſentiments, that the moſt. | 


arent proſpect of fatal conſequences could not 
—_— on him to flacken the reins of deſpotiſm 
nay, he was ſo ludicrouſly imperious, that he would 
curſe the People, wha, through accident, had ob- 
ſtructed the courſe of his diverſions, which he pre- 
ferred to the moſt ſerious concerns, However, 


- gotwithitanding theſe ill qualities, impartiality muſt 


acknovIedge, that he ſerved the ſtate by ſuſpending 
all monopolies, granted in the late reign, to the ob- 
Ne of commerce; ſuperſeding all illegal de- 
ays ot ſuits by protections, and putting a ſtop to 
the abuſe of purveyors, An opportunity was now 
afforded James of diſptaying his pedaptic learning, 
by a petition from ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen, 
4+ * 


i. 


> ad 


— 


] 2 | ; he Was to 

judge; and the affeinbly being met at Ha 
court, James turned principal diſputant fi Pc 
all oppoſition by his loquacity and author; 7 
were {ome of his powerful Arguments: 41, — 
at Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees as well wk | 
narchy, as God and the devil. There Jack, To 
Will and Dick, ſhall meet to cenſure me 280 8 
council. Therefore, I reiterate my former jpeg 


roy, 'aviſera. Stay, I pray YOu, for one ſept 


| years, before I demand ; and then, if you fd! onate 
grow purſy and fat, I may perchance hearken * their neu 
ye,” The clergy were obliged to acquieſce, wich Miinzvifold 
| other conviction, than of their being miltaken on; whi 
the hopes they had formed from his educzt, tro natic 
The churchmen and courtiers ſhewed great exy, cd | 
tion on this occaſion. Chancellor Egerton fi und his 
that he had often heard of royalty and the prief pureaſon 
hood being united, but never ſaw it verified he a poly 
now; and archbiſhop Whitgift, carrying his flat knowleds 
| {till farther, exclaimed, that he verily believed i church, 


_ ſpoke by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of the Spirit 
God. This curious debate was followed by ty 
proclamations; one commanding all jeſuits x 
prieſts, who had received orders from any forei 
power, to depart the kingdom; and the other e 


joining the, puritans to conform to the eſtabliſh all p 
church. The latter ſoon after ſuffered ſo ſevere e-adv3 

- perſecution, that they offered a petition to the ki nopconfc 
tor relief while he was hunting; when being offends fels bim 
at this unexpected intruſion, he ordered them, nation le 
lay their grievances before the council: but a an union 
ſooner did theſe deputies make this application confirme 
than they were ſent to priſon ; and Sir Frand be redre 
Haſtings, Sir Valentine Knightly, and Sir Edwat pf childr 
Montague, by whoſe direction they had taken thi wis, di 
ſtep, were turned out of the lieutenancy of d pf wg 
0 | 


county, and the commiſſion of the peace. 
The marquis of Roſny, afterwards the famon 
duke of Sully, a miniſter worthy of Henry IV. wa 
charged with the affairs of France at the Engli 
court. That able ſtateſman propoſed a league ni 
James, in conjunction with Venice, the United Pro 
vinces, and the northern crowns, in order to ina 
the houſe of Auſtria on every ſide, and to humbi 
the exorbitant power of that ambitious family. 


cence © 
Intolerat 
lretches 
re, he 


the genius of the Engliſh monarch was not adapte! ou n 
| to ſuch an enterprize; the love of peace ws li 1 two 
ruling paſſion; and Roſay found James 0 g "of 


maſter of ſo much diſſimulation, that all his add * 


was inſufficient to carry his point. James had tt 
art 'to hide his real intentions. He refuſed to mi 
any declaration but in general terms, of his lnce 
delire of living in friendſhip with France. A! 
lemn conference was, however, at laſt held, whe 
it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhould have tic 
berty of levying forces both in France and 
land; that the two monarchs ſhould ſupply Wd 
republic with the ſum of one million four bund 
| thouſand livres a year; that the whole ſum ſhow 
be advanced by the king of France, but og 
third of it ſhould be deducted to diſcharge : ® 
due from that monarch to Exzabeth; and that 
the Spaniards attacked either the (any 
France or England, the contracting paris” 
aſſiſt each other, James with a force 
ſand, and Henry with one of ten thouſand e- 
Ihe parliament aſſembled on the 4 P. 16 
ninth of March, whoſe meeting had m | 
been delayed on account of the plague, * * 
| raged fo dreadfully in London, that ys 14 
thouſand perſons are ſaid to have died of — — 
vyear; though, at that time, the city cont 
a hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitan® 1 
king, in a tedious ſpeech from che throne, 
endeavoured to diſplay his learning, 1 
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ki zyed; his real character. After having expa- 
ned on his title, which he fixed on the baſe of 
Line right, as being ordained by God for his peo- 
- he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at the cordial re- 
ton he had received on his firſt entry into his 
ew kingdom. Shall it be ever blotted out of 
gy mind, faid he, how, at my firſt entry, the peo- 
of all ſorts rid and ran, nay rather flew to meet 
ne; their eyes flaming nothing but ſparkles of 
fetion; their mouths and tongues uttering 2 
wat ſounds of joy; their hands, feet, and all the 
f their members, in their geſtures, diſcovering a 
onate longing and eagerneſs to meet and embrace 
their new ſovereign.” He then expatiated on the 
manifold bleſſings England had received in his per- 
61; which would complete their happineſs, if the 
two nations were united in one kingdom. He ob- 
ted, that he was the huſband, and the whole 
104 his lawful wife, and hoped none would be ſo 
uoreaſonable,.. as to think a Chriſtian king ſhould 
te a polygamiſt, or huſband to two wives. He ac- 
knowledged the Roman catholic to be the mother 
durch, though defiled with ſome impurities; and 


uus againſt them; but as to the ſects of puritans 
ad noveliſts, they were inſufferable in a well- 

erned commonwealth, This ſpeech, which was 
pedantic, laboured, and extremely prolix, diſlatis- 
or parties. The proteſtants were alarmed at 
e.advances made towards the catholics, and the 
nonconformiſts were enraged to hear the king: pro- 
fels himſelf their open enemy; nor was the whole 
ration leſs deſpleaſed at the hints he threw out of 
in union with Scotland. The parliament having 
confirmed the king's title, a motion was made for 
theredreſs of the following grieyances: the wardſhips 
of children; the abuſe of purveyors, and of mono- 
hes; diſpenſations in penal ſtatutes, the exportation 
jf ordnance, and the abuſes of the exchequer. In a 
onference with the lords, on a propoſal to petition 
king, for leave to take into conſideration their 
zung him a recompence in exchange for ward- 
ups, the lords hearuly joined in the cauſe, and re- 
unmended their comprizing in the petition, 
Icence of alienation, reſpite of homage, and other 
23 which had been obtained by 
Irctches of prerogative. Theſe ſpirited exertions 

ac, however, rendered uſeleſs, by an incident 
wich now diſturbed the concord ſubliſting between 
tie two houſes. One of the prohibitions in the 
uus proclamation for aſſembling a parliament 
s, tat no out-law ſhould be returned. Sir 
was Goodwin had been choſen member for the 


to chancery: but the chancellor pronouncing him 
n out· law, vacated his ſeat, iſſued writs for a new 
| tony and the county choſe Sir John Forteſcue in 
oem. The firſt act of the houſe was to reverſe 
: chagcellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Francis to 
N * On which the lords, by the king's com- 
nd, deſired a conference on this ſubject; but this 
Fenn refuſed, as the queſtion related ſolely 
1 own privileges. They, however, agreed, 
lat rand ſpeaker ſhould remonſtrate to the king, 
* ough the returns were made by form into 
rr {rw ſole right of judging, with reſpect to 
Lis Ty onged to that houſe alone. James, not 
nd te ordered a conference between the houſe 
In idle fs, which, he ſaid, he commanded as 
ves w e King; adding, that © all their privi- 
8 I” derived from his grant, and he ho 
Ppened we not turn them againſt himſelf.” This 
bonſequenc eyes of the commons, who now ſaw the 


lor to which . . 
EDN their predeceſſors had, in ſome in- 
a 2 
ned nd ſubmitted; and they were deter- 
dere Ike off that puſillanimity which had 
dem do ſubſervieu to the orders of the 


* 


that he was conſidering to lighten the burden of 


es of the power aſſumed by the chan- 


bounty of Bucks, and his return, as uſual, was chi 


—— 


crown in the precedin 
privileges with a becomin 
a committee to confer with the ju before- the 
king and council; there the queſtion of lagappear- 
ing in the eye of James, more doubtful than he had 
hitherto imagined it to be, he propoſed, that Good- 
win and Forteſcue ſhould be both ſet aſide, and a 
writ be iſſued by a warrant of the houſe for a new 
election. To this Goodwin conſented, and the 
commons embraced the expedient; which at once 
ſhewed their reſpect for the king, and ſecured the 
right they claimed, of being the ſole judges in their 
own elections and returns. 

The attention of the parliament was next turned 
to a propoſal for a union of the two kingdoms, 
which true policy would have conſidered as the 
greateſt advantage to both. The king was very 
deſirous of completing this union. He told the 
parliament, “ that he juſtly regarded it as the pe- 
culiar felicity of his reign, that he had terminated 
the bloody animoſities of two hoſtile nations, and 
reduced the whole ifland under one empire, enjoy- 


rei ; and to aſſert their 
pi 


of former times, he hoped they would entertain the 
ſtrongeſt deſire of ſecuring themſelves againſt a re- 
turn of ſimilar calamities, by a thorough union of 
laws, parliaments, and privileges.” But theſe rea- 
ſons, however powerful, when conſidered without 
prejudice, loſt their effect. James was ſo bent on 
the accompliſhment of this ſcheme, that he had 
aſſumed the title of king of Great-Britain, quartered 
| St. Andrew's eroſs with that of St. George ; and 
iſſued a proclamation, to make the coin of Scot- 
land current in England. Let it here be noted, 
that whenever we ſpeak of the coins and great ſeals 
of England, we would refer the curious, to our 
elegant copper-plates, deſigned particularly to 
illuſtrate the ſubject of our hiſto „Which have been 
accurately taken from original impreſſions, and 
procured for the entertainment of our ſubſcribers, 
at no ſmall trouble and expence. | 
The commons aſcribed the exceſſive zeal of the 

king for an union between England and Scotland, 
to partiality in favour of his antient ſubjects, of 
which, on other occaſions, they thought they had 
ſuffibient reaſon to complain; they therefore took 
his plan into conſideration, rather out of compli- 
ment to him, than with any deſign to bring it into 
execution. They were, indeed, chiefly intent on a 
redreſs of grievances; but the gleam of public 
virtue, which appeared in the lords at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, was now entirely vaniſhed ; yet 
the commons, though thus foiled in their intentions 
for the public good, were determined that the peo- 
ple ſhould not be robbed, to feed the luxury of the 


| courtiers; when therefore a queſtion of a ſupply was 


brought before the houſe, the ſame ſpirit of oppo- 
fition appeared among them ; they oppoſed vehe- 
mently a ſubſidy being granted to the King, who ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mortification of a refuſal, ſent 
a meflage to the houſe, informing them, that he 
defired not a ſupply. In this parliament, the com- 
mons demanded the delivery of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
one of their members, who had been committed to 
the fleet; and r the warden for contempt of 
the houſe, in having at firſt refuſed to releaſe his 
priſoner. Thus the commons eſtabliſhed their 
power of puniſhing both the perſon at whoſe ſuit 
any member is arreſted, and the officers who either 
arreft or detain them, . 
Soon after the prorogation of parliament, a pug 
was finally concluded between Spain and England; 
one of the articles of which was, that James thould 
fix a day, before the expiration of which the United 
Provinces ſhould agree to the peace, and in cafe 


— 


from 


7 


* 


rit. They appointed , 


ing tranquillity within itſelf, and ſecurity from all ” # 
foreign invaſions.” He added, © that while his 
ſubjects of both kingdoms reflected on the diſaſters , 


of their refuſal. he ſhould deem himſelf abſolved+ - . 
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from his former engagements. It-is remarkable, 
that in jamęs's proclamation, be plainly ſuppoſes; 
that. ass he had himſelf, while king of Scotland, 
always elbe inandtbip: with Spain, peace was 
Ktacheg; to! bis perſon ; and that merely by his 
acceſſion to the crown of England, without any 
articles of agreement, he had ended the war be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Soon after the con- 
cluſion of this treaty, the town of, Oſtend capi- 
tulated, having endured a threg years ſiege. The 
Spaniards found nothing in the place but heaps of 
ruins to recompenſe them for, the vaſt ſums of 
money, ad the incredible number of lives they 
125 loſt in making the conqueſt. James gave 
himſelf no concern about the loſs of this fortrels; 
reſolving to improve his preſent connection with 
Spain, He agcordingly diſpatched the carl of 
Nottingham, lord high admiral, with the character 
of ambaſſador extraordinary to that court, attended 
by a numerous and magnificent retinue. | 7 
We come, now. to that page of hiſtory, wherein 
is recorded an event ſcarcely to be paralleled in 
the annals of this; or any other country. It ſtands 
as an awful warning to religious bigots of every 
deſcription, ſnewing them, baw far the human 
mind may be drawn aſide from the paths of right 
reaſon and moral obligations, by the baneful in- 
fluence of narrow prejudices, and falſe zeal. The 
gunpowder plot; whether we eonſider either the in- 

uments, the means employed, or the end pro- 
poſed, is one, of thoſe infernal ſchemes, which 
one would think human nature, in its moſt de- 
praved ſtate, could neither deviſe nor execute. 
The papiſts had expected at leaſt the free exerciſe 
of their religion from the ſon of Mary Stuart; 


, 


but when they found their eſtates were confiſcated, 


| ants, and that 
the laws enacted againſt them were executed with 
rigour, ſurprize and rage ſtifled the ſoft dictates 
of humanity, and in the baſe thoughts of revenge, 
they forgot the real duties of religion. Cateſby, 
a gentleman, of an antient family, in one of his 
converſations with Piercy, à deſcendant of the 
houſe of Northumberland, firſt opened his plan for 
overturning the Engliſh government. Piercy, in 
a ſally of paſſion, propofed aſſaſſinating the king; 
on which Cateſby cried, “In vain would you put 
an endsto the king's life; his children would 
ſucceed both to his crown, and to his maxims of 
government. In vain would you extinguiſh the 
whole royal family: the nobility, the gentry, the 
parliament, are all infected with the ſame hereſy. 


under the diſtinction of, popiſh reeyſ: 


Jo anſwer any good purpoſe, we muſt at one blow | 


deſtroy. the king, the royal family, the lords, the 
commons, and involve all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin. Happily, they will be aſſembled on 
the firſt meeting of parliament, and afford us an 
opportunity of a gloxioys revenge. A few of us 
may run a line below the hall in which they meet; 


and chuſing the very mqment when the king makes | 


his ſpeech to both houſes, conſign over to de- 
nruction thoſe determined foes to all piety and 
religion; while the impious inhabitants, medi- 
tating, perhaps, new perſecutions againſt us, ſhall 
paſs from flames above to flames below, there for 
ever to endure the torments due to their crimes. 
The glorious cataſtrophe may eaſily be laid at the 
door of the puritans,” Piercy appeared highly 
pleaſed with this daring project ; and it was agreed 
between him and Cateſby, to communicate the 
deſign to a few of their friends, particularly to 
Thomas Winter, whom they ſent into Flanders, 
to bring over Guy Fawkes, an oflicer in the Spaniſh 
ſlervice, with whoſe zeal for the catholic faith, and 
courage to executè any deſperate enterpriae, they 
were welVacquainted. Fawkes having entered into 
the conſpiracy with all the ardour of wild en- 
thuſiaſm, a houſe was, hired, in Piercy's name, ad- 
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arms, in order, ſhould they have b 


| themſelves to the aft vextremity ; but upon en. 


8 


4 ſyllable had tranſpired. Not one of the conſp- 


reli 
6 od 
om deſtruction, by a ſeeming trifling occurrence 


joining to that in which the parhament w. 
meet. | They began their tsperation in the . © 
— * — x and Wi prevent ſuſpicion boy 
ore of proviſions; and ni | r 
N P | * + gn oo deliſted from they 
lt being expected that the par- 1 
lament would be aſſembled ſome A D. 165 
time in February, the work was carried * 
aſtoniſhing perſeverance; nor was reſolution _ 
ing, ſeeing they had. provided themſelves with ty 
een diſcovery! 


to periſh rather than he taken. Th vow: 
through the wall, though three — u e. 
but on their approaching the other fide, they us. 
alarmed at hearing a noiſe, which they YI 
loſs to account for. A diſcovery was now 1 a 
hended, and the donſpifators prepared to Fat 


quiry it was found, that the place fr 
the noiſe proceeded” was a lage Fault din 
houſe of. lords, Where a quantity of coals were 
ſelling off, and that the vault would be let to the 
higheſt bidder. Piercy immediately hired the place, 
conveyed into it thirty-ſix barrels of powder, and 
covered the whole with faggots. The door yy 
boldly flung open, as if it contained nothing du 
erous, or that ought to be concealed. The whil 
train of miſchief was now completely laid; but 
the parliament being prorogued to the fifth d 
November, the conſpirators had time to perfect 
the remaining part of their diabolical projet, 
James, his queen, and prince Henry, were all ex: 
pected to be preſent at the opening of the par 
hament. The duke of York, on account of his 
tender age, they knew would be abſent, and it 
was agreed, that Piercy ſhould ſeize, or aſſaſſinate 
him. The princeſs Elizabeth, alſo a child, wax 
lord Harrington's, in Warwickſhire ; but Y 
Everard Digby, Rookwood, and Grant, engage 
to aſlemble their friends, under the pretence of 1 
hunting match; and after ſeizing that princeſs, ts 
proclaim her queen. The long witſhed-for Hh 
now drew near, for carrying this infamous ſcheme 
into execution; and the vile agents waited wit 
impatience for its arrival. The horrid ſecret, 
though communicated to above twenty perſons 
had been kept almoſt a year and a half, Not 


rators had abandoned the enterprize, either through 
fear of puniſhment, or the hopes of reward, Fea, 
pity, and remorſe, the voice of conſcience, ui 
the ſoft whiſpers of humanity, were all ſtifled by1 
ious frenzy; but, under the providence d 

the royal family and kingdom were fa 


About ten days before the meeting of parliamen 
lord Monteagle, ſon of lord Morley, 2 eathoic 
peer, received the following letter, which had bed 
delivered to his ſervant by an unknown naue. 
« My lord, our of the love I bear to ſome d 
your friends, I have a care of your preſervatio0: 
therefore I would adviſe you, as you tender JF 
life, to deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off you' ® 
tendance on this parliament z for God and um 
have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs 22 
time. And think not lightly of this advertie 
ment, but retire yourſelf into the country, * 

you may expect the event with ſafety ; for thouf 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I . 
they will receive a terrible blow this parliamelt 
and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. 

counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe ! 7 
do you good, and can do you no harm; — 
danger is paſt as ſoon as vou have bun 
letter. And I hope God will give you the gn 
make good uſe of it, to wh6ſe holy proti. i 
commend you?  Monteagle, alarmed” at OY 


. * midnight 
biguous letter, cart it aa midnight fg 
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ibury, Who conſulted with the earl of Suffolk, 
C chamberlain, about the enigmatical contents, 
wich were afterwards communicated to the king, 
e earls of Nottingham, Worceſter, and North- 
ton. Having peruſed and canvaſled this dark 
mation, they conjectured, from the earneſt ſtile 
© the letter, that omewhat very dangerous was 
+ ended: and that the effect which was repre- 
ned to be at once both ſudden and terrible, 
med to denote a contrivance by the means of 
powder; and it was thought adviſeable, to 
lch all the vaults under both houſes of par- 
ment. Accordingly, on the fourth of Novem- 
the lord chamberlain, who was obliged by his 
lice to ſee every thing in readineſs againſt his 
zjeſty's coming, vilited, as uſual, all the places 
out the parliament houſe. He obſerved, thou h 
mingly with a {light inſpection, the great piles 
{wood and faggots in the vault under the upper 
uſe, and caſt his eye upon Fawkes, who ſtood 
I dark corner, and ſaid, he was one of Piercy's 
wants, The lord chamberlain was ſtruck with 
e appearance of the man, in whoſe countenance 
the ſigns of ferocious courage were ſtrongly 
arked. It appeared a little extraordinary, that 
rey, who ſeldom reſided in town, ſhould have 
ſuch a quantity of fuel; and, upon com- 


ee ma 


re thorough ſearch. This reſolution being 
en, about midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
lice of the peace, was ſent, with proper at- 
dants, to examine the cellar, under the pretext 
ſearching for ſtolen goods. Fawkes had juſt 
t the finiſhing ſtroke to his preparations, and 
vs coming out of the vault, when Knevet arrived 
the ſpot. The daring conſpirator was in- 
atly ſecured; and the faggots being removed, 
barrels of powder were laid open to view. 
wkes had a dark lantern in his hand; and the 
atches, with every thing neceſlary for ſetting fire 


Ilt of this determined villain was now apparent; 
o, knowing that all denial would be in vain, 
ed the dreadful deſign, at the ſame time ex- 
ing the utmoſt regret, that he had loſt the 
portunity of firing the powder, and at once 
Kroying both his enemies and himſelf, When 
mined before the council, he diſplayed the ſame 
repid firmneſs, mixed with ſcorn and diſdain, 
lhewed not the leaſt concern, but for the 


complices. This obſtinacy continued two or 
ke days; but being cloſely confined in the Tower, 
brought before the rack, his courage forſook 
, and he made a full diſcovery. of all the con- 
tors. Such of tlieſe who reſided in town had 
abandoned their hopes of ſucceſs, till they 
d that Fawkes was taken. They then fled 
Warwickſhire, where Sir Everard Digby, per- 
led that the attempt had ſucceeded, was ready 
eize the princeſs Elizabeth; but the had pre- 
1 their delign by flying to Coventry. The 
e country was now raiſed and armed by the 
if; and Sir Richard Walſh, high conſtable of 
peellerſhire, aſſiſted by the „n ſur- 
aded the conſpirators at Holbeach. Their 
wy including all their attendants, did not 
”" \"Sty perſons. Having confeſſed, and 
, abſolution, they reſolved to ſell their lives 
aer as poſſible, But this conſolation was denied 
. A quantity of powder, laid before the fire 
75 taking re, diſabled them from making 


"nce, The people ruſhing in upon them, 
Cy and Cateſby were killed \ =; a ſingle ſhot. 


1 Winter, Rook wood, and Bates, being 
* oners, were tried, confeſſed their 
the uad, as did alſo Garnet, the jeſuit, 
6. 36. ands of the commom executioner. 


ing all circumſtances, it was reſolved to make a 


the powder, were found in his pockets. The 


ure of the enterprize, and refuſed to diſcover 
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r. with ſeveral more, ſuffered in Old Palace 
ard. 

The earl of Northumberland was fined thirty 
thouſand pounds, and impriſoned ſeveral years in 
the Tower, under pretence of his having been ac- 
quainted with the conſpiracy; though the only 
ones of rar eg were, his _—_ admitted 
iercy, his kinſman, into the number of gentlemen 
penſioners, without tendering him the oath of ſus 
premacy. The lords Mordaunt and Sturton were 
fined by the ſtar-chamber ; the former ten thouſand 
pounds, and the latter four thouſand. On the 
other hand, the lord Monteagle was rewarded with 
an eſtate of two hundred pounds a year, and a 
penſion of five hundred. The diſcovery of this 
aſtoniſhing treaſonable plot, occaſioned the meet- 
ing of parliament to be put off till the ninth of 
November; when the king, in his ſpeech from the 
throne, obſerved, that it would be highly unjuſt, 
nay, criminal, to involve the whole body of ca- 
tholics in the guilt of a few; that it could not be 
ſuppoſed they were all inclined to engage in fuch 
horrid barbarities; that all men who maintained 
the tenets of the Roman church, {ould not be 
conſidered as ſupporters. of the pope's power of 
dethroning kings, or ſanctifying aſſaſſination; for 
though the wrath of heaven is denounced againſt 
crimes, yet innocent error may obtain favour. 
„For my own part, added he, conſpiracy, how- 
ever atrocious, ſhall never alter my plan of govern- 
ment: while I puniſh guilt with one hand, I will 
ſupport and protect innocence wyth the other.“ 
He then charges the members of beth houſes, not 
to think that any foreign princes had a hand in the 
plot, but to ſpeak and think of them reverently ; 
and concludes with inſtructing them, that they 
were not to buſy themſelves in propoſing new. 
laws, but to conſult on thoſe propoſed by their 
king. After this ſpeech, which was drawn to a 
great length, he prorogued the parliament to the 
twenty-ſecond of January. 

This moderation of James, though , D. 1606 
much applauded by the courtiers, 9. 
was far from being agreeable. to his ſubjects; on 
the contrary, the generality of the people were 
much diſpleaſed with his ſpeech; the puritans 
particularly ſo, who repreſented his .lenity as a 
proof that his heart was inclined to the doctrines 
of Rome. But James was at this time cajoled by 
Spain with the hopes of a family alliance, attended 
with theſe flattering conditions; that he was to be 
made the arbiter of all the religious differences in 
Europe; that a large part of Flanders, and an 
annual penſion of a million of ducats, were to be 
the portion of the Infanta, and that he was to 
aſſiſt Spain againſt the the Seven United Provinces; 
hence proceeded the tenderneſs he diſcovered foi 
the catholics; . hence the many proclamations to 
prevent the public from ſuſpecting that the con- 
ſpirators had been promiſed aſſiſtance from Spain; 
and hence proceeded his charge to the commons, 
to think and ſpeak reverently of foreign princes. 
Nevertheleſs, on the meeting of parliament, the 
heinouſneſs of the late. conſpiracy engaged the 
attention of both houſes; the reſult of which was, 
an act which appointed an annual thankſgiving on 
the fifth of November; an act for diſcovering and 
repreſſing popiſh recuſants; and another to pre- 


vent dangers that may ariſe from perſons of this 


deſcription. When the buſineſs of a ſupply was 
introduced, it was accompanied with a demand for 
the redreſs of grievances, Three ſubſidies, *and 
ſix fifteenths were required; but while the houſe 


| debated upon theſe, the whole city was. thrown” 
into confuſion, by a report of the King's havin 


been murdered at Oking, about twenty miles wel 
of London. The citizens were put under arms; 


and the frighted members ſeut meſſage after mef- 
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_ ſage to the council, to know the truth; but in a 
{ev hours, James ſent word that he intended to be 
n London that day, While the minds of men 
were agitated by this double ſurprize, the courtiers 

aſſed the ſupply ſo warmly, that they carried the 

otion ; and the next day, when ſome of the 
members moved that the bill ſhould not paſs till 
the heavy grievances of the nation were redreſſed, 
this motion was over-ruled, and the bill being fent 
up to the houſe of lords, it met with an eaſy and 
quick aſſent. This ſupply, though very confider- 
able, was ſoon ſquandered by the king's profuſion. 
A vifit which james received from the king of 
Denmark, and prince Vaudemont, third ſon to the 
duke of Lorraine, helped to conſume the large 
grants the king had juſt received. One continued 
round of magnificent ſhews, and expenſive amuſe- 
ments, diflipated reflection. The whole court was 
employed in feaſting and revelry, in maſques and 
interludes. Prince Vaudemont was attended by 
ſeven earls, ten barons, forty gentlemen, and one 
hundred and twenty domeſtics, which greatly en- 


creaſed the ſplendor that then reigned in every part | 


of the palace, 


On the eighteenth of November the parliament. 


met again at Weſtminſter, when the project of an 
union between the two kingdoms was revived. 
James laboured hard to complete this his favourite 
ſcheme. Sir Francis Bacon employed all his 
wers on the ſame ſubjet; and, in order to 
foften the members, ſome trifling conceſſions were 
made, with reſpect to a few of the leaſt important 
22 but the only point gained, was an act 
or the utter abolition of the memory of hoſtilities 
between the two nations; and for repreſſing oc- 
caſions of diſcord for the time to come. The 
king, impatient at theſe delays, ſummoned the 
two houſes to appear at Whitehall, where he ſtrove 
to convince them of the advantages that would 
flow from his plan. Yet, notwithſtanding all his 
rhetoric, the parliament were determined not to 
attempt. the incorporation of the two nations; 
while the king's partiality, and the pretenſions of 
the Scots, forbad all hopes of its being done on 
advantageous, or even equitable terms. 
A. D. 16 During this ſeſſion, the puritans 
D. 1007, exerted themſelves, as uſual, in 
bringing in bills againſt pluralities, and moved for 
2 toleration of thoſe who oppoſed the ceremonies 
of the church; bat all their efforts were in vain. 
In the mean time, an inſurrection happened in the 
counties of Northampton, Warwick, and Leiceſter, 
occaſioned by large tracts of land being encloſed, 
whereby the nooks were 0 n, of their right of 
commonage. A body, conſiſting of three or four 
thouſand men, roved about the country, demoliſh- 
ing encloſures, and laying open the lands that had 
been taken from them. They were headed by one 
John Reynolds; a perſon in very low condition, 
but who had acquired great authority among the 


populace. Several proclamations were publithed, | 
and the ſheriffs raiſed the poſſe of their reſpective | 
counties againſt them, but carefully avoided com- | 


ing to blows. At laſt James publiſhed a con- 
ciliating proclamation, expreſſing his unwillingneſs 
to proceed againſt them by martial law, and pro- 
miling them mercy, and redreſs of grievances. 


This produced the deſired effect; the people laid | 


down,their arms, and returned to their reſpective 
habitations. A few weeks after this commotion 
ſublided, James, though no ſupply - had been 
rome him by the parliament, paid a debt of 
I 


xty thouſand pounds contratted by Elizabeth, | 
who, about nine years before, had borrowed that. | 


ſum of the city of London, and left it undiſcharged 

at her deceaſe. In the year following, nothing 

memorable . occurs but the death of Thomas Sack- 

ville, earl of Dorſet, lord high- treaſurer. He was 
P* 33 4 
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ſucceeded in his office by Robert Cecil 


Saliſbury, a nobleman e : | ** 
ſtruct James in the methods aſe | 1 rome 0 i, 0 07. 
for raiſing money without the 2 ace of nt 5 
| liament. The king continued to gratify his c 1 
cious humour without reſtraint, and 4 4 5 4 { 
favours with ſuch profuſion, that his fina ö 4 ne 
reduced to the loweſt ebb, Though he va a _ 
inattentive to the concerns of the State 4 p udh 0 
manded the payment of the debts . 4 
crown of England i geln. 00 th ap 
( gland, amounting to eighteen kn, ies; 4s \ 
dred, eighteen thouſand and eight pounds fterl ritans 
which they acknowledged an romiſed oi 0 mem 
charge after the rate o thirty thouſand I fon had 
payable half-yearly. All former treaties 5 5 cant har: 
bee e e 57 
e e Engliſh 1 os 
Dutch A Eagnad. ene wh 
This ycar is remarkable for the bounds « 
prevailing influence and triumph of A. D. ia moved f 
liberty, over the efforts of arbitrary power, 1 e prope 
Spaniſh cruelty, Never conteſt ſeemed, at fit, granted 
more unequal, than that between Spain and the two hun 
States of t e United Provinces, and never w e futur 
conqueſt finiſhed with more honour to the weaket o ſuppo! 
tide. On the part of Spain were numbers, riches propoſal, 
diſcipline, and authority; on that of the revolt ae bftee 
provinces, were the attachment to liberty, and the f what 
enthuſiaſm of religion. The republic, from th fate any 
ſmalleſt beginnings, had acquired amazing poner; purchaſe | 
and having vanquiſhed the torces of Spain in ec Complain, 
quarter of the globe, obliged the Spaniard h le ſubje 
declare the Dutch an independent ſtate. lay nachm 
had the pride of Spain ſtruggled, before it wall rich a po! 
give up the point; but after a tedious negociain, he book 
a truce of twelve years was concluded, under the angus K 
mediation of the kings of France and Englud; o pne | 
in which the king of Spain treated with them 81 ing, or! 
free people. This was very mortifying to uns ards pa 
who always conſidered the Hollanders as rebd ether w. 
It was his avowed maxim in all debates conceming wes, ma 
his prerogative, that ſubjects ought not to vith oth theſ 
draw their allegiance from their princes on uy old atten 
account whatever. He therefore conſidered this It fail of 
treaty as a dangerous precedent, and prejudicil u (acheq] t 
the ſovereign authority of kings. Cecil, vis ment ir 
acted for James, was, on the one hand, ſhackle Pare his 
by his maſter's fear of being involved in 2 1 ling to 
and, on the other hand, by he warm inclination o regulat 
of the Engliſh to aſſiſt the States. Influenced . r 
"theſe contrarieties, his conduct was ſo lukevim Pe his 
as to raiſe the jealouſy of the Dutch, and it 22 
reſentment of Spain. However, though the foe dot amen. 
were not aſſiſted by the Engliſh with ſuch vg Phe won 
as they ought to have been, yet, by their par alex fe 
e 


verance in not abandoning them, may be ad, 
buted the terms they obtained from Spain, 0 
their being acknowledged a Sovereign State if 
other potentates. 

James, notwithſtanding the man . 
artifices he employed be Levis A. * 
money, ſoon found his exchequer empty, 1 
was obliged to ſummon a parliament, whic 
on the ninth of February, to raiſe neceſſuſ , 
plies. This taſk was undertaken by the 
Saliſbury, who, in order to allure the com” 
into a compliance, aſſured them of his mich 
gracious intention to redreſs their griert 
He then apologized for the low ſtate of the Jp 
finances, by obſerving, that he had paid tbe e, 
of the late queen; that he had mainta 10 
Ireland an army of nineteen thouſand ment -, 
he had expended large ſums in his jou" *u 
his family from Edinburgh to London; ceo 
entertainment of the king of Denmark, and 12 
ambaſſadors; in maintaining ſeparate cou 
himſelf, the queen, and the prince of Wis 


tending envoys to the different courts © 
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unent; and in acts of munificence to his officers 
0 gependants. He declared, that his majeſty far 
ing imbibed arbitrary maxims, was ever 
rom hav 8 4 
to attend to the remonſtrances of his ſubjects, 
oh as conſiſtent with the reſpect due to ſo 
* ſo wiſe, and ſo gracious a ſovereign. But 
dete and ſeveral other reaſons were urged by the 
aſyrer in vain, and without effect; the commons 
adly complaining of the king's prodigality, par- 
ality to his countrymen, and defign on their liber- 
15; 28 well as the rigour with which he treated the 
mritans, whoſe cauſe was eſpouſed by a majority of 
e members then preſent. The king on this occa- 
oa had recourſe to his uſual method of inſignifi- 
ant harangue; ſometimes menacing, ſometimes re- 
roving, and ſometimes alluring, ſo that the com- 
| you expreſſed their willingneſs to comply with 
is defires, provided they did not exceed the 
dounds of reaſon. Accordingly the earl of Saliſbury 
moved for a conference with the commons, when 
le propoſed, that an adequate ſupply might be 
manted for his majeſty's preſent occaſions, and that 
wo hundred thouſand pounds a year ſhould, for 
e future, be added to the royal revenue, in order 
ſupport the dignity of the crown. Fired at this 
propoſal, the commons voted only one ſubſidy, and 
ae fifteenth, which did not amount to a ſixth part 
f what had been required; and they refuſed to 
ſatle any ſtanding revenue, unleſs the king would 
purchaſe it with ſome valuable conſideration. They 
emplained of his infringement on the liberty of 
ke ſubject, by annexing the force of laws to his 
machmations; veſting the high commiſſion court 
tha power to which 1t was not entitled; altering 
the book of rates, and impoſing new cuſtoms on 
angus kinds of merchandize. They deſired, that 
0 pne ſhould be compelled to lend money to the 
ang, or aſſign a reaſon for his refuſal. They after- 
ards paſſed a bill againſt taxes on merchants, to- 
ether with another againſt eccleſiaſtical regula- 
ons, made without authority of parliament ; but 
oth theſe were thrown out by the lords. Theſe 
bold attempts, with others of a ſimilar nature, could 
ot fail of being very diſagreeable to a prince firmly 
attached to arbitrary principles. He told the par- 
lament in his ſpeech, that he would never agree to 
bare his power diſputed, but ſhould always be 
vlling to explain the motives of his conduct, and 
regulate it by the laws. A good prince (he 
dblerved elſewhere) though above the laws, will 
Make his actions conformable to them; and thus 
et an examble to his people, whilſt he himſelf is 
pot amenable, nor ſubject to the laws.“ It is not 
obe wondered, that, with ſuch oppoſite ſentiments, 
e king and his pwliament parted, on prorogation, 
equalled diſſatisfied. 
A. D. 1611. . Henry IV. of France, by his good 
ſenſe and experience, was now become 
me of the greateſt politicians and generals of the 
2 That prince faw, that while the houſe of 
nawasalways ready to aggrandize herfelt, France 
" every thing to fear from her ambitious pro- 
* 3; and he had formed a noble plan for humbling 
8 wide extending branches of that aſpiring fa- 
= But all his great defigns were blaſted in a 
ment by the poniard of an infamous aſſaſſin. 
— had for ſome time followed the king in 
th s in queſt of an opportunity of perpe- 
ds, a orrid purpoſe. One morning he in- 
* o ſtab Henry at the Feuillans, where he went 
don A gas but was prevented by the interpo- 
C the duke de Vendome. After dinner the 
* N extremely uneaſy, and leaning his 
what is eh, is hand, was heard to ſay, My God ! 
ty is that will not ſuffer me to be at quiet?“ 
vith ex * the afternoon he went into his coach 
ther duke d' Epernon, and attended by ſeveral 
noblemen. In paſſing through the ſtreet de 
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la Roquelaer, which was very narrow, a ſtop was 
made by two loaded carts: the king had ſent away 
his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, 
that he might ſee the preparations that were mak- 
ing for the queen's entry; all the pages were gone 
round another way, except two, one of whom went 
before to clear the ſtreet, and the other had ſtept on 
one ſide to tie his garter. Ravaillac, who had fol- 
lowed the carriage, took this opportunity to effect 
his bloody deſign. He mounted on the coach- 
wheel, and with a two-edged knife ſtruck the king 
over the ſhoulder of the duke d'Epernon, Henry 
exclaimed, © I am wounded!” The daring aſſaſſin 
repeated the blow with greater violence, and the 
knife, penetrating the thorax, divided the vena 
cava, ſo that the king expired immediately. Ra- 
vaillac was not perceived by any one while he per- 
petrated this horrid murder, ſo that he might have 
eſcaped; but he ſtood upon the wheel fixed like a 
ſtatue, with the bloody knife in his hand. A gen- 
tleman coming up would have put him to death 
immediately, but the duke d'Epernon called aloud, 
Save him on your life,” and the miſcreant was 
ſafely ſecured. On his examination, he boldly con- 
feſſed he murdered the king, becauſe he would not 
take up arms againſt the hugonots, and that his 
making war againſt the pope, was nothing leſs 
than making war againſt God; “ becauſe the 
pope was God, and God was the pope.” This fa- 
natical villain ſoon after ſuffered for his treachery, 
all the torments a human being is capable of ſup- 
porting. The diſcovery of the principle on which 
this regicide had been actuated gave James no ſmall 
uneaſineſs, and as the jeſuits were univerſally be- 
heved to be the prime inſtigators in the bloody 
tragedy, the king thought it prudent to remove from 
his perſon men who held the moſt deteſtable of all 
doctrines. A proclamation was therefore ifſued, 
commanding all jeſuits and prieſts of the Roman 
perſuaſion, to depart the kingdom, and all recuſants 
not to come within ten miles of the court. At the 
ſame time the juſtices of the peace in every county 


were ordered to adminiſter the oath of allegiance to 


all catholics. But theſe precautions did not divert 
James from exerting himſelf to improve the navi- 
gation and commerce of the kingdom. He en- 
couraged diſcoveries of every kind, that had the 
leaſt tendency to promote the happineſs of his peo- 
ple. He erected large ſtore houſes for the benefit 
of victualling his ſhips and ſupplying them with 
military ſtores, and carried naval architecture to a 
much greater degree of perfection than it ever 
before had reached in England. His care for pro- 
moting the intereſt of the Eaſt India Company, 
muſt not be omitted. That company, incorpo- 
rated by queen Elizabeth, had hitherto ſubſiſted 
under great diſadvantages, from the difficulty and 
length of their voyages; but the large returns of a 
fortunate voyage, induced them to apply to the 
king for an enlargement of their charter, by which 
they propoſed to augment the riches and ſtrength 
of the kingdom, and to deprive the Turks and 
Perſians of the commerce of the Eaſt Indies. james 
entered into theſe conſiderations with an attention 
becoming the father of his people: he granted them a 
new charter, enlarged their patent, and formed them 
into a body corporate and politic. Yet, it muſt be 
confeſſed, James was much better fitted to ſhine in 
a college than on a throne. His timidity and in- 
dolence rendered him little attentive to foreign 
affairs; but a controverſy at Leyden” made him 
ſummon up all his religious zeal. Vorſtius, a pro- 
feſſor of divinity, and a diſciple of Arminius, dif- 


| fered from his Britannic majeſty, in denying that 


men were condemned to everlaſting torments, by 
the ſecret decrees of God, and in maintaining the 
doctrine of free- will. The royal diſputant therefore 
attacked the profeſſor with all the rage of arrogance 


and 
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and preſumption. Apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences that might enſue from this ſcholaſtic con- 
tention, the States thought proper to deprive Vorſ- 
tius of the chair he had filled with ſo much reputa- 
tion, The king was appeaſed by this mark of 
condeſcenſion in the States, though he charitably 
hinted to them, * that as to the burning of Vort- 
tius for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, he left them 
to their own Chriltian wiſdom; but ſurely never 
heretic better deſerved the flames.” The States, 
however, had too much ſenſe and humanity to un- 
derſtand his majeſty's meaning; they even procured 
a chair for the profeſſor in another univerſity. But 
amidſt theſe theological diſputes, in which James 
was engaged, he forgot not a project he had formed 
in favour of Ireland, and which did him more real 
honour than all his polemical divinity. This was 
an attempt to civilize the Iriſh, and to make them 
acquainted with the happineſs that attends a well- 
regulated ſociety, He began with aboliſhing the 
Iriſh cultoms, which ſupphed the place of laws; 
and having taken all the natives under his protec- 
tion, declared them free citizens, and proceeded to 
govern them by a regular adminiſtration, Statutes 
were eſtabliſhed, jullice adminiſtered, oppreſſion 
baniſhed, and crimes and diſorders of every kind 
were ſeverely puniſhed, The whole province of 
Ulſter having fallen to the crown, by the attainder 
of the rebels, a company was eſtabliſhed in London, 
for planting new colonies in that province. It was 
divided into moderate ſhares, the largeſt not ex- 
ceeding two thouſand acres: tenants were tran- 
ſported from England and Scotland: and the Iriſh 
being removed from their hills and faſtneſſes, were 
ſettled in the open country, where they were taught 
huſbandry and the arts. By theſe means, Uliter, 
from being the moſt wild and diſorderly province 
in Ireland, ſoon became the moſt cultivated and 
beſt civilized. In a word, after proceeding regu- 
larly, during the courſe of a few years, James came 
at length to govern by juſtice and the laws, a peo- 
ple, who appeared incapable of acknowledging 
them. He trequently boaſted of the management 
of lreland as his maſter- piece, and his vanity in this 
particular was not altogether without foundation; 
it doubtleſs forms the moſt glorious monument of 


2200 The doko denth of 
e ſudden death of Henry prince 
A. D. 1612. of Wales, on the ſixth of November, 
diffuſed an univerſal grief throughout the na- 
tion. This young prince had not reached his 
eighteenth year, and yet poſleſſed more dignity in 
his behaviour, and commanded more reſpect, than 
even his father, -with all his learning and experience. 
Endowed with a genius more refined, he devoted 
his time to thoſe ſtudies and diverſions, in a regular 
alternate courſe, which tended to embelliſh his 
mind, and habituate his body to martial and manly 
atchievements; and this, added to an elegant per- 
ſon, rendered him the delight of the Engliſh na- 
tion. Nor was this the only loſs the ſtate ſuſtained 
in the courſe of this year, The king's chief coun- 
ſellor, the earl of Salſbury, died on the fourteenth 
of May. His death was a great misfortune to 
James, who was thereby deprived of a very able 
miniſter, and one perfectly acquainted with the 
diſpoſition and genius of the Engliſh, He was a 
nobleman of great parts, honour, and fidility, a 
lover and encourager of virtue and learning in 
others. Soon after the death of the prince, the 
marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth to Frederic, the 
Elector Palatine, ſerved to diſſipate the grief occa- 
ſioned by that melancholy event. This marriage 
was celcbrated with ſuch joy and feſtivity, that the 
expence of the nuptials amounted to fifty thouſand 
unds: but it proved an unhappy union to the 
— and his ſon - in · law; for the Elector truſting to 
ſo great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond 


| 


his ſtrength, and the king was neither 
willing to extricate him from his diſtreſ. 
fate of Arabella Stuart was ſtill Y 


in 
than that of her kinſwoman Elizabeth. apr 
whom ſhe was couſin-german, had * 


poſleſſions, and allowed her a penſion f h 
port. This unhappy lady, tired of ſuch qe... 
and urged by her youthful inclination, * 
privately Seymour, grandſon to the eatlot | 3 
upon which, both of them were apprehend. 
tound means to make their eſcape, one 0 he | 
board a French bark, and the other in x 1 
collier. The unfortunate Arabella was „ 
and conveyed to the Tower. The fatigue N , 
ſuffered, the ſeverity of her treatment, and he |; 
appointment, had ſuch a fatal effe& upon — ö 
conſtitution, that ſhe immediately loſt he; ta 
and ſoon atter her life. The avowed ll 
Arabella's melancholy fate, was the Jealouſ | 
conſanguinity gave to the crown, þ 
The court was now immerſed in 

ſenſuality, and nothing prevailed but *D-16 
gaudy parade and thoughtleſs jollity, while | 
Engliſh and Scottiſh dependants vie vith , 
other, in attaching the king to ſome favourite in 
might gain the aſcendancy over his weak min 
and be the diſpenſer of his prodigal honours, ! 
lord Hay, ſenſible that perſonal beauty would, 
the eſtcem of the king, preponderate every oth 


accompliſhment, introduced Robert Carr, : 1 


who had been James's page in Scotland, Whit 

mentioning him at court, he appointed him a 

tilting match to preſent his device and buckle 
the king, in hopes that he would gain that ng 
narch's attention. On Carr's advancing to execy 
his office, his horſe threw him, and his leg a 

broke in the king's preſence. James approach 

him, was ſtruck with the beauty of his perſun, an 
ordered him to be immediately lodged in the p 
lace. He reſorted after the titling to his chamber 
and frequently vilited him during his confineme; 
James, highly conceited with fis own wiſdom, 
pleaſed himſelf with thinking, that by his lf 
and inſtructions this raw unexpcticnced youk 
would, in a little time, be initiated into all then 
found myſteries of government, and equal his wick 
miniſters. James ſoon conferred on him honoray 
titles and lucrative oflices. Hekni ghtcd him, created 
him viſcount Rocheſter, beſtowed on him the gat 
ter, brought him into the privy council, and at lat 
honoured him with the ſupreme direction of all bs 
buſineſs and political concerns; and while all l 
wiſeſt miniſters could with difliculty, ſupport the 
exigences of government, the king, with an ut 
ſparing hand, loaded this inſignificant youth ih 
riches. Having given him an order to receive bv: 
thouſand pound for his own uſe, from the exche 
quer, the carl of Saliſbury, to convince his mach 
of his prodigality, invited him to dinner, and dd 
him through a room, * where the whole fun " 
ſpecie lay on the table; the king, ſurprizcd at de 
hght of ſo much gold, .A. what ue i 
was intended, when being told it was the me 
his majeſty had ordered to be given to the url 
cheſter, he ſwore it was too much for any e 
man, and dclired the treaſurer would give him o 
two thouſand pounds, James is ſaid to have four 
his pupil to be ignorant even of the firlt rudin® 
of the Latin tongue, and that the monarch, uit 
aſide the ſceptre, inſtructed him in the principle 

grammar. Carr was not ſo intoxicated u 
vancement, as to be entirely inſenſible of l * 
ignorance and inexperience, he had thereto 
courſe to the aſſiſtance and advice of a fliend © 
found, in Sir Thomas Overbury, a judicious cout 
ſellor, who inſtilled into him the principles o ot 
dence and diſcretion. Thus while he was g 
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by Overbury's wy advice, he enjoyed ” : 
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4 ler had James aſcended the throne, than 


ied his friendſhip for the unhappy fa- 
ow; . and Berber who had ſuffered 
Akering to the cauſe of Mary. Having reſtored 
C lex to his blood and dignity, and conferred 
les ot Suffolk and Northampton on two brothers 
the houſe of Norfolk, he endeavoured to unite 
families, by cauſing the carl of Hſſex to marry the 
„ Francis Howard, the earl of Suffolk's daughter. 
s he was only fourtcen years of age, and ſhe 
wore than thirteen, it was thought proper that 
hould go abroad before conſummation, and paſs 
«time in his travels. After four years abſence 
turned to In land, was pleaſed to find his 
tefs in the full ſuſtre of beauty, and poſſeſſed 
he admiration of the whole court: but on his 
ming the rhe» go of a huſband, he was TC- 
uad with ligns of averſion, and met with a flat 
ual, Upon his applying to her paronts, they 


zue ſhe þ 
and here 
| lier tend 
her (enſ 
| cauſ; 
alouf 


\. I). 16 


While t ped her to retire with him into the country, and 
With ex partake of his bed: but nothing could overcome 
urite wi ſullenneſs and obſtinacy ; and ſhe {till role from 
eak Ming 


ide without —— him the leaſt favour, 
quited with repeated denials, he at laſt ſepa- 
4 himſelf from her; and from thenceforward 
andoned Vrances to her own will and diſcretion. 
is lady had, during her huſband's abſence, re- 


urs, | 
Would, 
Very oth 
» 1 youll 


With wech the addreſſes of the favourite, in which he 
him at | been too ſucceſsful, and ſhe imagined, that 
wckler u e ſhe refuſed the embraces of Eſſex, ſhe could 
that mc de deemed his wife, and that a divorce might 
0 execyt n the way for her being married to her beloved 
leg u cheſter. Though they had already indulged 
Moachin ſelves in all the gratiſications of love, they 
ron, 1 ght their happineſs incomplete; and both the 
n the py er and his miſtreſs were impatient, till marriage 
chamber ned their mutual ardour. An affair of ſuch 
linemen, ment could not, however, be concluded without 
wildon, ſulting Overbury, who was accuſtomed to ſhare 
lis [efſong IRochelter's ſecrets. The friend, who had conſidered 
d youth ppatron'sattachment tothe counteſs of Eflex merely 
| the pro an affair of gallantry, which he imagined would 
his wil dear him to James, who liſtened with pleaſure to 
10norary e amours of his court, was greatly alarmed at Ro- 
, Created eller's mentioning his bd of marrying the 


the gat buntels, and uſed every argument to diſſuade him 


id at la om it, He repreſented how invidious and diſfi- 
of all bi tit would be for her to obtain a divorce from 
e all lis c huſband; the diſgrace of taking to his bed a 
port the lligate woman, who, after being married to a 


| an Uſe 


* ung nobleman of the firſt rank, had made no ſcruple 
th wil 


proſtituting her character, to gratify a capricious 


ive hive d momentary paſſion; and, in the zeal of true 
: excl Jendihip, he threatened Rocheſter with ſeparatin 
majcky mlelt for ever from him, if he could be ſo blind 
nd led lis honour, as to complete the intended marriage. 
ſum in lis converſation Rocheſter had the folly to reveal 
| at the the countels of Eſſex: and on her giving vent to 
t uſeit inge againſt Overbury, he had alſo the weak- 
money to ſwear to be revenged on him, for the greateſt 
l l ance he could have given of a ſincere friendſhip. 
ou | — contrivance was neceſſary for the execution 
moch 


hay baſe reſolve, Rocheſter complained to the 
b that his own indulgence to Overbury, had 
cred him ſo arrogant, that he ſhould be glad to 


found 
iments 


lay _ of him; and therefore deſired that he mi ght 
ples 1 ty on an embally to Ruſſia ; which he repre- 
th 10. 45 2 retreat for his fricnd that would be both 
s 0w0 Mourahl 


ted hi e and profitable, When Overbury con- 
ptin im, he — diſſuaded him from ac- 
ould bet and promiſed to ſatisfy the king, if he 
| diſpleaſed at his refuſal; to the king, on 


1 * Other. hand he a 

ane ggravated the inſolence of 
ont 1 874 conduct, and on the twenty-lirſt of 
he med a warrant for committing him to the 
your , Which 


1 , 37. 


ns of his prince, without incurring the hatred | 


James intended as a {light puniſh- 
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ment for his diſobedience, ,'The; lieutenant of tho 
Tower, whom Rocheſter had put, into that poſt to 
ſerve his purpoſe, confined, Overbury fo ſtrictly, 
that bg was debarred the ſight of his neareſt rela- 
tions, and deprived of hearing what paſſed abroad 
during near ſix months, which time he was per- 
mitted to live, This troubleſome counſellor being 
thus removed from the ſcene of action, the divorce 
was ſolicited with ſuch ſucceſs, that the ſentence was 
ſoon pronounced; and the king not only gave his 
favourite leave to marry the counteſs, but alſo 
created him earl of Somerſet, that her ſecond choice 
might not be inferior in dignity to her firſt, The 
nuptials were ſolemnized in the moſt magniſicent 
manner; and nothing was now wanting to complete 
their triumph but the death of Overbury, without 
which that implacable woman could not be ſatis- 
fied, She uſed every art to effect her bloody de- 
ſign ; and at laſt prevailed both on her huſband and 
the earl of Northampton, her uncle, to engage in 
the atrocious deed, of taking him oft by poiſon, 
Scveral attempts were accordingly made for this 
purpoſe, but the ſtrength of Overbury foiled all the 
attacks of weak poiſons. At laſt nature gave way 
to repeated experiments, and he died in his priſon 
on the ſixteenth, of September, by a poiſoned 
clyiter. His interment was hurried on with the 
greateſt precipitation; and though the public enter- 
tained a ſtrong ſuſpicion, it was not till ſore years 
after, that the full proof of the horrid crime was 
brought to light, 

* The carl of Saliſpury having died , Y. 1614. 

e preceding year, the favourite and 

the earl of Suffolk ſucceeded him in the miniſtry; 
and the taſk of ſupplying an exhauſted treaſury 
falling to their lot, ſeveral projects were to this 
end carried into execution. The title of baronet 
was fold for a thouſand pounds, and two hundred 
patentsof that ſpecies of knighthood were diſpoſed of, 
An inferior order, with the title of knights of Nova 
Scotia, were ſold at three hundred. pounds cach. The 
— > Ws} co earl, were reſpectively 
ſold at ten, fifteen, and twenty thouſand pounds: be- 
nevolences were exacted, to the amount of litty-two 
thouſand pounds; and theſe expedicnts proving in- 
ſuſſicient to ſupply the king's neceſſitics, a public 
lottery, the firſt of its kind in England, was ap- 
pointed to ſupply the deficiency; yet all theſe ex- 


pedients proved inſufficient; and the invention of 


the miniſtry being exhauſted, the king found him- 
ſelf obliged, though much againſt his inclination, 
to call a parliament. Great pains were taken to 
S and james, in the exordium of 

is ſpeech, compared himſelf to à mirror, which 
diſcoycred his true intentions, and aſſured them, 
„that his integrity was like the whitencls of his 
robe; his purity, like the gold in his crown; his 
firmneſs and clearneſs, like the precious ſtones he 
wore; and his affections like the redneſy of his 
heart;” but his ſpeech was received coldly, and he 
himſelf obtained little ſatisfaction from this parlia- 
ment. The commons, ſtill animated by the ſame 
public ſpirit againſt the prerogative, determined ta 
conſine it within proper limits; and inſtcad of 

ranting a ſupply, as deſired by the king, they re- 
e the ſubject debated in the laſt parliament, 
Nor did they think their remonſtranccs ſufficient : 
they even applicd to the lords for a conference, in 
order to ſecure the liberty of the ſubject, by cir- 
cumſcribing the unlimited power of the crown. 
Informed of their intention, and determined to ren- 
der their deſign abortive, James diſſolved the par- 
liament, after about a ſeſſion of two months, in 
which not one ſtatute was enacted, nor any ſupply 
granted, In the ſpace of ſix hundred years, there 


are only three inſtances of the parliament's re- 
fuſing an aid to the crown. They were diſſolved 
on the ſeventh of June; after which James wreaked 

5 F | 


his 
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his vengeance on the pſy members, by throw- 
ing ſeveral of them into priſon. | 
r Ted The favourite, deprived of the ad- 

9. 1915» vantage of Overbury's counſel, found 
himſelf greatly embarraſſed in the management of 
public affairs. Though he had eſca the en- 
quiry of juſtice, he had not eſcaped that remorſe, 
which, amidit all the hurry and flattery of a court, 
ſtung him with the remembrance of his ſecret crime. 
Somerſet, conſcious of the murder of his friend, re- 


ceived ſmall ' conſolation from the enjoyments of | 


love, and the favour of his ſovereign. The graces 
of his youth, and the gaiety of his manners gradually 
diſappeared; his politeneſs and obliging manners 
were changed into ſullenneſs and thoughttul ſilence. 
James began to eſtrange himſelf from one who no 
longer contributed to his amuſements. The queen 
herſelf was inſulted by this minion, and joined a 
party formed againſt him. After many conſulta- 
tions on the moſt likely method of effecting the 
ruin of Somerſet, it was agreed to give the king a 
new favourite. George Villiers, a young man, re- 
markable for his beauty and effeminacy, was the 
object choſen for this purpoſe. James rſt beheld 
this younger brother, of a good family, at a co- 
medy, acted at Cambridge, where he was conſpi- 
cuouſly placed, and immediately engaged the affec- 
tions of the king. Villiers was introduced to 
court, and ſoon weakened the influence of the fa- 
vourite. He was immediately knighted, and made 
a gentleman of the bed-chamber, with the yearly 
penſion of a thouſand crowns. Somerſet ſaw his 
fall, and exerted all his influence to avert it; but 


his efforts were in vain: the diſcovery of Overbury's | 


murder involved him in infamy and ruin. The 
apothecary's apprentice, who had made up the 
poiſons, having retired to Fluſhing, talked very 
fredy of this cruel tranſaction. His diſcourſe came 
at length to the ears of Trumbal, the king's envoy 
in the Netherlands, who ſent an account of it to 
Sir Ralph Windwood, ſecretary of ſtate, The evi- 
dence of the boy was confirmed by the information 
of the counteſs of Shrewſbury, then a priſoner in the 
Tower. That lady had found means to inſinuate 
herſelf into the confidence of Sir Jarvaiſe Elwis, 
licutenant of the Tower; and being of an in- 
triguing diſpoſition, ſhe drew the ſecret from him. 
James affected to be aſtoniſhed at finding ſuch enor- 
mous guilt in a man whom he had admitted to his 
boſom, and recommended to Sir William Coke, 
the chief juſtice, a moſt rigorous ſcrutiny, telling 
him, „ that Somerſet and his wife had made him a 
pimp to carry on their bawdry and murder; and 
commanded him to ſpare no man whatſoever ; 
adding, God's curſe be upon you and your's, if you 
ſpare any of them ; and God's curſe be upon me 
and mine, if I pardon any of them.” Accordingly 
Weſton, who had given Overbury the poiſoned tarts 
and jellies, and at laſt the clyſter; Mrs. Turner, 
chief confidant of the counteſs of Somerſet ; Frank- 
lin, the apothecary, who had prepared the poiſon; 
and Sir Jarvaiſe Elwis, were apprehended. All 
theſe, together with Somerſet and his counteſs, were 
convicted of the atrocious fact on the fulleſt evi- 
dence. Somerſet and his counteſs, notwithſtanding 
James's tremendous execration, after continuing a 
long time in priſon, received not only a pardon, 
but a penſion of four thouſand pounds a year. 
With this they retired into the country, and lan- 
guiſhed out old age in obſcurity and infamy. Their 
- guilty love was turned into hatred, and they lived 


together in the ſame houſe, without any intercourſe 


or correſpondence with each other. 

The fall of Somerſet made way for the advance- 
ment of Villiers. 
ingham, lord high admiral of England, conſtable of 
Windſor. His family was alſo raiſed to the height 
of favour, honours, and riches. His mother ob- 


He was created duke of Buck- 


„ 


dred thouſand pounds, ſhould be diſchz; ed 
their paying forty thouſand pounds annuall; 4 


tained the title of counteſs of Bucking 
brother was created viſcount Purbeck. =, am; hy 
of Somerſet, amounting to the ſum of tw eſp 
thouſand pounds, and an eſtate of nineteen * e 
pounds a year, gave credit and authorit . oulang 
ceſſitous relations, Thus a profuſion of l 
rendered Villiers raſh, precipitant, and Bono 
while, at the ſame time, it increaſed the Kae 
ceſſities, and obliged him to raiſe mon ern 
moſt obnoxious means. To recruit his em 0 by th 
quer, James delivered up the three cant; . 
treſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, and Ramin 
which had been delivered to queen — 
pledges for a debt due to her from the States h 


the concluſion of the truce between them and Sy | 


they had entered into an agreement wit | 
that this debt, which then amounted toc 


five years having elapſed, the debt was reduced t 


ſix hundred thouſand pounds; and in fifteen + 
more it would have been finally diſcharged; l h | 


the remainder, which only amounted to the annu 


ſum of fourteen thouſand pounds, was all that 

crued to the king. Hence the Dutch now oerl 
on ſurrendering thoſe places, to pay him immedi 
ately two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 2d 
to incorporate the Engliſh garriſon into their xray; 


and this propoſal being accepted, they w 

ated on the fourteenth of June, 1616 ui 
this period we may date the full liberty of the 
Dutch republic. The ſmall ſum above-mentionsl 


was ſoon diſſipated by ways unknown; none of the 


king's debts were paid; the navy was not repaired; 


nor had any money been ſent to the army in Ireland, 
though their arrears formed the chief pretence far 


treating with the States. At length it was diſcs 
vered, that the lord treaſurer, Suffolk, had converted 


the greater part of the money, received from Hol. 


land to his own uſe. He being father-in-law to 
Somerſet, conſequently no friend to Villiers, thi 
opportunity to effect his ruin was readily embraced, 
Accordingly the lord treaſurer was accuſed in the 
ſtar- chamber, of ſeveral miſdemeanors in the exe- 
cution of his office, and particularly of having en- 
bezzled large ſums of money. Sir Edward Coke, 
who carried on the proſecution againſt him for the 
crown, aggravated the charges brought againſt hin, 


his extortions, his miſmanagement of the king" 


treaſure, his boldneſs, in applying it to his own 
uſe, the corruptions and artifices of his deputy 
Bingley. He then produced ſeveral precedents df 
treaſurers who had been puniſhed for much flight 
crimes than thoſe of the earl of Suffolk, and di 
played the dangerous conſequences that muſt reit 
from the corrupt adminiſtration of the pubic 
money. Had Suffolk thrown himſelf upon die 
mercy of the king, he would have been acquitted; 
but he endeavoured to invalidate the evident 
brought againſt him, and to juſtify his condui 
againſt the malignant accuſations of his enen 
He failed in the attempt, and his judges prono 
him guilty. He was fined thirty thouſand pou 
and condemned to impriſonment during the 


| pleaſure. Nor did his deputy eſcape: he was 


verely reprimanded, and fined two thouſand pou 
The Fiends of Somerſet were now no longer aff 
ble of giving Villiers any diſturbance. This ves 
favourite began his influence by filling 
places about the court with his own creatures. 
lord chief juſtice Coke was deprived of bi - 
and his place was filled by Montague; and = 
on the death of Elleſmere, was appointed 
chancellor. 

James, in the ſummer of this year, , P. 1617 
reſolved to pay a viſit to his native _, 
country, in order to renew his antient friendiip, 
to introduce that change of eccleſiaſtical Dt 
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vernment on which his heart was fixed. He had, 


ore his acceſſion. extorted from the Scotch clergy, 
of knowledgment of the juriſdiction of biſhops ; 
3 received, though with great reluctance, 
8 etual preſidents, or moderators, in their ec- 
bee nods; and by ſuch gradual innova- 
e the king flattered himſelf, that he ſhould im- 
Mrceptibly introduce the epiſcopal authority. This 
1 -ould not hope to eſtabliſh, without firſt pro- 
ting an acknowledgment of his ſupreme authority 
b all eccleſiaſtical cauſes; but nothing could be 
Tore contrary to the principles of the pre{byterian 
dergy · On his arrival in Scotland, he propoſed to 
the parliament, then aſſembled, that whatever his 
pjeſty ſhould determine, in the external govern- 
nent of the church, with the conſent of the arch- 
tiſhops, biſhops, and a competent number of the 
nigiltry, ſhould have the force of law, by which 
means his eccleſiaſtical authority, had this bill 
maſſed, would have been cſtabliſhed in its full ex- 
teat; but ſome of the clergy proteſting againſt it, 
James, dreading clamour and oppolition, dropped 
the bill, though by dint of authority, he had cauſed 
it to be paſſed by the lords of articles. Sometime 
ter, he aſſembled, at St. Andrews, a meeting of 
the biſhops, and thirty-ſix of the moſt eminent 
dergy, to whom he declared his reſolution. They 
ntreated lim rather to ſummon a general aſſembly : 
jet this aſſembly, which met on the twenty-lifth of 
November, after the king's departure from Scot- 
und, cluded all his applications to carry his fa- 
wurite point. Indeed in every ſtep of this affair, 
3 well as in all the general aſſemblies, the nation 
ſhewed the utmoſt averſion to all innovations. 
Hence every prudent man condemned the meaſures 
of the king, who by an ill-timed zeal for ceremonies, 
had betrayed equal narrowneſs of mind, with thoſe 
whom he treated with the utmoſt contempt. James 
u the ſame time ſhocked the lovers of pure religion 
among the Engliſh, by iſſuing a proclamation to 
ilow and encourage, all kinds of lawful games and 
diverlons, after divine ſervice on Sundays; which 
lis ſubjects conſidered as an inſtance of protanenels 


and impiety. 
4. D. 1618 The ſentiments of the public re— 
bots " ſpecting Sir Walter Raleigh were at 
tis time much changed. People had leiſure to 
reflect on the injuſtice of his fentence, and were 
concerned that a perſon of ſuch an enterprizing 
ſpirit, ſhould, for the ſpace of thirteen years, have 
ſuffered the rigours of confinement; and they ad- 
mired his unbroken activity, which at his age, and 
under ſuch circumſtances, could undertake and exe- 
cute ſo great a work as his Hiſtory of the World. 
Notwithſtanding he was treated by his ſovereign 
vith a barbarous indignity, he had, on every oppor- 
tunity offered his ſervice, and, on many occaſions, 
ud given uſeful advice, particularly with regard to 
loming the mind of prince Henry. He allo re- 
"ered the queen from a fit of illneſs by medicines 


ues 0 his oun compoling. Theſe ſervices, added to 
ced * general good opinion of the people, forced from 
nds, Inq 2 mitigation of his unjuſt treatment; his 
7 Ie > vere reſtored to him, and he had ſome in- 
ie "gencies with reſpect to his liberty: but Ralcigh 
nds ade before made over the conſiderable eſtate of 
WY ar urn to his ſon, the omiſſion of a word in the 
her 7 of conveyance made a flaw in young Raleigh's 
the e, = the forfeited lands reverted to the crown. 
The 4 08 s wife petitioned the king on this occaſion; 
ret, a the anſwer he returned, was, © I mun ha the 
7 5, I mun ha the lands for Car.“ 


Raleigh, who had enj 

0 ' njoyed full liberty, by reaſon 

Hagel which ſubſiſted between che — of 

nis dd and Spain, offered a project hich pro- 

the 45 recruit his broken fortune, and flattered 
"ce of the king. He had formerly made a 


age to Guiana, in South America, and from his 


BER => 


f | — 


| knowledge of the country, had imbibed a notion, 


that it contained inexhauſtible riches. He had 
actually marked particular parts of the territory, in 
which he believed were mines of gold. Upqn the 
ſtrength, of theſe conjectures, he offered to James 
the plan of an expedition, which promiſed moun- 
tains of wealth, and it was eagerly received by the 
king, though he, at the ſame time, aſſured Sar- 
miento, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that Raleigh ſhould 
be bound up by his commiſſion, from all hoſtilities 
againſt the Spaniards; and that if they were com- 
mitted, he ſhould be delivered up to the reſentment 
of his catholic majeſty : but when the commiſſion 
was made out, it contained no caution againſt at- 
tacking the Spaniards. Raleigh ſet fail on the 
fourteenth of Auguſt, with fourteen ſhips, all fitted 
out by private perſons; he himſelf venturing the 
wreck of his broken fortune, beſides an eſtate which 
his wife had given up to him. After a tedious 
voyage, in which the adventurers experienced 
ſtorms, ſickneſs, and want of water, they reached 
the coaſt of Guiana, when new obſtacles oppoſed 
their obtaining the golden prize: the river Oroo- 
| noko was too ſhallow for the large ſhips to fail up 
it; a diviſion of the force was unavoidable; the 


1 ſmaller veſſels, with a detachment of three hun- 


dred men, were ſent in queſt of the mines, while 
Raleigh ſtaid behind with the large ones, to defend 
the mouth of the 1iver againſt the Spaniards. The 
detachment was commanded by his ſon; and the 
pilotage entruſted to his old friend Keymis, who had 
ſome knowledge of the river. On their landing at 
the appointed place, they were briſkly attacked by 
the garriſon of St. Thomas; but they repulſed the 
enemy, took, burned, and plundered the town, but 
with the loſs of many men, and of young Raleigh. 
Among the plunder were found papers containing 
the whole of Raleigh's ſcheme, which had been 
ſent to Spain by Sarmiento, to whom James had the 
weakneſs to divulge it. This fo enraged the 
ſoldiers, that — to be conducted farther by 
Keymis, they returned to the place where their 
commander lay, without having ſearched for any 
mines. Before the return of Raleigh's forces, he 
had heard the news of his accumulated misfortunes 
no leſs ſevere than the death of his ſon, the blaſting 
of all his hopes, and the danger he was in from the 
violence committed on the Spaniſh town. In vain 
did Keymis attempt to excuſe his conduct, who, in 
deſpair, put an end to his life, and this increaſed 
the perplexity of the unhappy adventurer, who loſt 
in Keymis an evidence to juſtify his conduct. Theſe 
diſorders were ſucceeded by a mutiny among the 
crew: ſome were for returning to England, and 
ſome againſt it : the unfortunate Raleigh was of the 
tormer opinion, and prevailed ſo far as to bring his 
remaining force home. James was ſoon made ac- 
quainted with all the circumſtances of the miſcar- 
riage; and the artful Sarmiento did not fail to work 
upon his paſſions, by repreſenting, in lively colours, 
a war between the two nations, and a certain 
breach of the marriage contract. Alarmed by ſuch 
artful inſinuations, the king iſſued a proclamation, 
declaring his abhorrence of what had been tranſ- 
acted ; however, notwithſtanding the proclamation, 
Raleigh landed at Plymouth ; and having ſurren- 
dered himſelf, wrote a pathetic letter to the king, 
in which he ſtated his misfortunes in a clear and 
juſt light; but James was not to be moved by con- 
ſiderations of juſtice or compaſſion, being ſolely 
actuated by the fear of a rupture with Spain. That 
power was bent on the deſtruction of Raleigh; and 
his death was to be the cement of friendſhip between 


the two courts. The only queſtion was, how to 
compaſs it under the appearance of law. With this 
view the council endeavoured to render Raleigh's 
actions as odious as poſſible. A declaration, pub- 
| liſhed by James on this ſubject, begins with affert- 
37 ing, 
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ing, that kings are not bound to give an account of 
their actions to any but God; however, he declares, 
that he is willing to repreſent his proceedings in 
this affair to the world. He then urges ſeveral 
charges; and among others, that Raleigh's only 
deſign was to plunder the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
and to ſurprize their fleets. Raleigh compofed an 
unanſwerable apology for his — But not- 
withſtanding this, on the eighteenth of October, in 
the ſixty· ſixth year of his age, he was taken out of 
his bed, while in a fit of an ague, and brought up 
to the king's bench. He attempted to make a de- 
fence, by explaining the juſtneſs of his conduct in 
the expedition; but was interrupted by the court, 
who told him, that the matter of the voyage had 
nothing to do in the preſent cafe; and they con- 
demned him upon a former ſentence. He then 
ſupplicated, in very pathetic terms, a reſpite of the 
execution of the ndincl for a few days, that he 
might ſettle his private affairs, and vindicate his re- 
putation; but an order was produced, ready ſigned 
by James, though at that time in Hertfordſhire, for 
his execution the next morning. Cruel as this haſte 
was, it had no effect on the compoſure of Raleigh's 
mind, who met death with the greateſt intrepidity. 
His manly philoſophical deportment, during the in- 
terval of his ſentence and execution, was uniformly 
calm; nor leſs heroic was his behaviour when he 
came upon the ſcaffold; here he denied, with an 
awful appeal to God, the heavy charges which had 
been laid againſt him ; then feeling the edge of the 
axe, ſaid, It is a ſhort remedy, but a ſure one 
for all ills;“ after which he received the fatal blow, 
with an indifference, which left ſtrong impreſſions 
of veneration and eſteem in the hearts of all the 
ſpectators. His hard fate was regretted by the 
whole body of the nobility ; and heightened the 
diſguſt which the public had long entertained to 
James. The execution of a man of merit, upon a 
ſentence originally illegal ; a ſentence whoſe rigour 
had been already felt, in the loſs of a large fortune, 
and of fifteen years imprifonment ; a ſentence which 
had been underſtood to have been pardoned by the 
truſt and command lately conferred, was confidered 
as an inſtance of the utmoſt cruelty and meanneſs; 
and this, to forward an alliance which the whole 
nation deteſted, excited the greateſt indignation and 
contempt. James had conceived the moſt ridi- 
culous notion, that it was unworthy a prince of 
Wales to marry any other than the daughter of a 
king. Gondomar the Spaniſh ambaſſador in Eng- 
— in order to open a negotiation, had dropped 
ſome hints, that the infanta, Maria, would not be 
refufed, if demanded for the king's ſon; and in 
order to render the temptation irreſiſtible to the 
neceflitous monarch, he gave the greateſt hopes, 
that an immenſe dowry would be the portion of that 
princeſs, The deſire of accompliſhing ſo advan- 
tageous a treaty, induced James to embrace the pro- 
pofal with the greateſt avidity : and after many for- 
malities and ſcruples had been diſcuſſed by the 
Spaniſh council, certain articles were tranſmitted 
by lord Digby, the Engliſh ambaflador at Madrid, 
for his approbation. But in this tranſaction, the 
whole intention of the Spaniſh court ſeems to have 
been only to amuſe the king, in order to prevent 
his ſending a powerful aſſiſtance to the proteſtants 
of Germany. 

A commotion was excited which threatened their 
ruin; yet the ſentiments of liberty never prevailed 
more firongly in Europe than at this period: even 
Hungary, hernia, and Auſtria, were as jealous of 


* 


their rights as the Engliſh themſelves. The ſpirit of | 


' independence had taken root in Germany ever ſince 
the reign of Charles V. The emperor Matthias poſ- 
lefſed the crown of Bohemia; and to pleaſe the ca- 
tholics, adopted Ferdinand, his couſin- german, who 
was arch-duke of Gratz, for his ſucceſſor, who was | 


deſcended from a younger Wach of the.) Low me 
Auſtria, and was a zealous Roman. No ole af gd 
with this adoption, he obliged' him the "alle y 3 pret 
means of the catholic party, to reſign th Lush the vein 3 
crown of Bohemia; and by a pal tial al oY . 
States, in an aſſembly compoſed of cad of = ag 
tained the election, though he was not * 5 D. 1620 
—— till after the emperor's death. Tt = { ſt 
dom of Bohemia was now governed by a Lig Jt e 
of papiſts, and the proteſtant party being . ford * 
a very injurious manner, a general aſſet] = ok ay 
States demanded reparation tor the injuries 4 . u fame 
received, and then adjourned to another da cy tad ut be 1 
emperor's lieutenants attempted to ke . E of 
meeting again, but the States were fo enraged _ 74 th 
tyrannical oppoſition, that they ſeized 3 > 0 y 
officers, and threw the moſt inlolent of 8 we | 
the window. The Bohemians now flew * f Py 2 
in defence of their religion, and of their — . * 
conſtitution. The kingdom of Hungary * 1 * t 
neighbouring principalities, Sileſia, Moravi, * x} bog 
tria, and Luſatia, took part in the quarrel 1 7 = = 
ſpirit of diſcord, menacing a civil war, was 5 pd | 
fally diffuſed throughout thoſe populous and — 1 — 
tial provinces. In the mean time, Matthias lied ty 
and Ferdinand obtaining the imperial dignity I PD. 1621 
the catholic princes of the- empire embraccd 10 ke upphes, \ 
tence, and even Saxony the moſt powerful of 0 E coun 
proteſtants. Poland had likewiſe declared in is 1 
favour; as did allo the king of Spain, who interct. on aith 
ing himſelf in the quarrel, prepared powerlul tuc- 3 
cours, and advanced large ſunis for the ſupport o id on hi 
Ferdinand, and of the catholic religion. The States 1 the rel 
of Bohemia, alarmed at theſe vaſt preparations be ichly ince 
gan alſo to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtauce. They cal We of b 
their eye upon Frederic, Elector Palatine; who, be. th whicl 
hides his having conſiderable forces, was fon-in-lay his affair 
to the king of England, and nephew to prince titions a 
Maurice, who had almoſt an abſolute authority in nonopolies 
the United Provinces, and offered him their crown, o certain 1 
which he accepted, without conſulting cither hne and public 
or Maurice, and marched with all his forces into peſſon and 
Bohemia, to ſupport his new ſubjects. The news be ſale of 
of theſe events no ſooner reached England, than it pnvilege, t 
had different effects upon the king and his ſubjects, Frauds and 
The people animated by zeal for liberty, and ar- Made to t! 
dently longing to relieve their proteſtant brethren ommitted 
were fired with impatience to enter as parties into Means to 
the quarrel: but the king, whoſe ambition was nour of 
ſolely centered in the Spaniſh match, had oppoſite is compa 
diſpoſitions, In the mean time affairs were halten. public pen 
ing to a criſis. Ferdinand levied a great force with his fa 
commanded by the duke of Bavaria and the count louſand | 
of Bucquoy, who advanced into Bohemia; and by theſe v 
Spinola aſſembled a veteran army of thirty thouſand wainſt the 
men in the Netherlands. Ihe news rexced Ws favour 
England almoſt at the ſame time that Frederik, monopolies 
being defeated in the great and deciſive battle d peers; anc 
Prague, had fled with his family into Holland; 0d Kftionate e 
that Spinola had invaded the Palatinate, wie, d he kn: 
meeting with no reſiſtancee, except from ſome prince Puniſhed t 
of the union, and from two thouſand four hundred le lame ti 
Engliſh, under the command of the brave &. ne repo 
Horace Vere, he had reduced the greateſt put ® i the guil 
that principality. ul ende; 


low: ce, I 
Bacon, vi 
L 

ne comme 


Anne of Denmark, James's queen, 619 
did not live to know the entire ruin of 6-4 ; 
her daughter's fortune, for her death happened i 


the beginning of this year, in the forty fitth of be * hou 
age. She was of a vain and haughty tempel, 2 tl of 
the court amuſements which were under wel — ſul 
1 it ny de "Mons 1 
tion, were pompous and gaudy, without any de Nader 5. 


of taſte or propriety: but as ſhe had little influcke 
over her huſband, ſhe eſcaped the odium Wi. 
on all who had the management of public aÞan 
Murmurs and complaints againſt the kings . 


trality and inadtivity now role high, and 05/9, 
95 


hich k | 


attempted to turn to his own pecuniary ? 


add 2 


Ar. N 7 - _ 5 — 389 


3 
— | ; 
— nanding an aid towards the recovery of the 
Muſe of N but whether the people thought this 
J 1 . 


retext, or Whether they were diſguſted at 
y 4 demanded, when it was too Jate to expect 
wn the king got little from his ſubjects by 


i ſtratagem· It was now ſaid publickly, that he 


20 D. 1620. had not only deprived the Elector of 
king ; afiſtance which the Engliſh were willing to 
une * bim, but had alſo deterred other princes 


am eſpouſing his quarrel. We cannot ſurmiſe 
| James was unwilling to preſerve the Palatinate 
off was ſo much governed by the artful Gon 
4 that he was perſuaded ache moſt effectual 
—ient for that purpoſe, was the marriage of his 
A with the Infanta of Spain, and that the treaty 
, was negotiating to that end would infallibly 
ary, if he took any vigorous meaſures 1n 
our of the Elector. Beſides, his averſion to 
+ rendered him proud of the title of the pacific 
ng; but he never conſidered that his puſilla- 
imity tended only to expoſe him to contempt: 
- never imagined that the Spaniſh match ittelf 
attended with ſuch difſiculties, that all his art 
f negotiation wonld not be able to remove. 

A parliament being now found the 
D. 1621. only reſource that could furniſh large 
upplies, writs were iſſued for ſummoning that 
et council of the nation, which aſſembled on 
be twenty-firſt of January, James opened the 
Bon with a long ſpeech from the throne, wherein 
e enumerated the duties of a parhament, expa- 
ated on his preſſing wants, and demanded ſupplies 


Niver« 
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States x the relief of the Palatinate. The commons, 
1S, be⸗ ighly incenſed againſt the ambitious views. of the 
y call joule of Auſtria, voted the king two ſubſidies, 
o, be. th which James was ſatisſied for the preſent. 
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tis affair being diſcuſſed, the commons received 
titions againſt the increaſe of popiſh recuſants, 
ponopolies, and projectors. The king had farmed 
o certain individuals the power of licenſing taverns 
ind public houſes; and granted to Sir Giles Mom- 
felon and Francis Michel, an excluſive patent for 
he fale of gold and filver lace. By virtue of this 
privilege, they had been guilty of ſuch ſcandalous 
Iauds and extortion, that upon complaint being 
Made to the upper houſe, they were ordered to be 
ommitted to priſon, Mompeſſon, however, found 


into meins to eſcape; but he was degraded from the 
n Was omour of knighthood, and his eſtate confiſcated. 
polite is companion in iniquity was ſentenced to do 
altet- public penance in the ſtreet, ſitting on horſeback 


force, with his face towards the tail, to pay a fine of a 


count liouſand pounds, and to be impriſoned for life. 
- and by theſe vigorous proceedings of the two - houſes 
uſand anſt the delinquents, James began to fear for 
iched ls favourite, who had been the author of theſe 


erick, monopolies. He therefore went to the houſe of 


le of pers; and in a ſpeech filled with the moſt af- 
| ad ſclionate expreſſions, aſſured the parliament, that 
hefe, 


ad he known of theſe grievances, he would have 
Puniſhed the authors with the utmoſt ſeverity ; at 
le lame time cantioning the houſe not to credit 
| "Ty report, leſt the innocent ſhould ſuffer inſtead 
rt d if the guilty, The houſe underſtood his meaning, 
l endeayoured not to trace the evil to its 
Ce, In a ſhort time after, lord chancellor 


rinces 
idred 
e I 


lc . : 
3m houſe, and in a ſpeech repreſented the ne- 
of puniſhing corrupt judges; and ſolicited 


ons were already expended in ſubſiſting the 
ww or Palantine and his family, who had taken 
Would 0 Holland, He obſerved, that large ſums 
has neceſſary for defraying the expence of 
; 1. 5 extraordinary ambaſſadors to all the courts 


va as well as in maintaining an army to 
375 


ban. viſcount St. Albans, was impeached by 
de commons: 125 which the king again repaired | 


ther lublidies, as the ſupplies granted by the | 


act with, vigour, if the negotiations proved abor- 


tive: and concluded with proteſting, that he would 


not diſſolve the parliament till all the affairs then 
under conſideration ſhould be fully determined. 


1 Bacon was a nobleman equally admircd for the 


greatneſs of his genius, and beloved for his cour- 
teous and affable demeanor: but his want of 
ceconomy, and his indulgence to his ſervants, had 
involved him, in debts; and in order to ſupply his 
neceſſities, he had been tempted to take bribes 
from ſuitors in chancery, It is, however, affirmed 
that notwithſtanding this enormous abuſe, he ll 
maintained in the ſeat of juſtice, an unſhaken 
integrityz and had given ſuch juſt and equitable 
decrees, that none of them were ever afterwards 
queſtioned or reverſed, Conſcious of his guilt, 
he implored the mercy of his judges, and en- 


deavoured, by a general confeſſion, to avoid the 


ſhame of a public enquiry. But the lords were 
inexorable, and inſiſted on a full confeſſion of all 
his corrupt practices. He acknowledged twenty- 
eight articles, and was condemned to pay a fine 
of forty thouſand pounds: to be impriſoned in 
the Tower during his majeſty's pleaſure; to be for 
ever incapable of enjoying any oflice or employ- 
ment, and of fitting any more in parliament. 
This ſevere ſentence he ſurvived five years.; and 


being ſoon after releaſed from his confinement, he 


retired into the country, and diſplayed ſuch abili- 
ties in literature, as have thrown a vail over his 
guilt, or rather his weakneſs: his genius only is 
admired by poſterity. He has left a Ariking leſſon 
to thole of the human ſpecies who are born for the 
inſtruction of mankind, how much preferable the 
exerciſe of their talents is to the attractions of am- 
bition. The bold ſpirit of the commons was 
growing imperceptibly. Nothing eſcaped their at- 
tention and vigilance, It was in this parliament 
the two partics, afterwards known by the names 
of Whigs and Tories, were firſt formed; and of 
whom it may be ſaid, that if they have often 
threatened the government with total diſſolution, 
they have, notwithſtanding, been the real cauſe of 
its conſtant life and vigour. Under the princes 
of the houſe of Tudor, the great council of the 
nation were, in reality, nothing more than ſlaves 
to the court. Though they retained the privilege 
of making laws and granting the peoples money, 
they ſuffered thernſelves to be led into the moſt 
paſſive obedience. Without emulation, without 
principles, without zeal for the ſecurity of the 
ſubject, without ſpirit in public buſineſs, they 
ſeemed ignorant of the Engliſh conſtitution, as 
founded on Magna Charta, or at leaſt abandoned 
it to the ablolute power of the ſovereign. But 
now the ſpirit of liberty, or rather of indepen- 
dence, revived, and every tranſaction of govern- 
ment became a ſubject of diſcuſſion. The com- 
mons enquired into the ſmalleſt grievances, and 
examined the rights of the crown even in the 
minuteſt articles. They drew up a ſpirited re- 
monſtrance, which they propoſed to preſent to his 
majeſty, wherein they obſerved, © That the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria threateaed the liberties of 
Europe ; that the progreſs of the catholic religion 
in England occaſioned the moſt alarming appre- 
henſions, leſt it ſhould once more gain the aſcen- 
dant in the kingdom; that the king's lenity 
towards the profeſlors of that religion, had in- 
creaſed their arrogance and preſumption ; that the 
uncontrouled conqueſts made by the Auſtrian 
family, had raiſed the expectations of the Engliſh 
papilts ; while the expectation of the Spaniſh match 


| inſpired them with the moſt ſanguine hopes of pro- 


curing, if not a final eſtabliſhment, at leaſt an 
entire toleration of their religion.” They then 
proceeded humbly to offer to his majeſty the fol- 
lowing remedies againſt theſe growing evils; 

7; „That 
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W That he ſhould immediately undertake the 
defence of the Palatinate by force of arms; that 
he ſhould declare war againſt Spain, whoſe arms 


and riches formed the chief bulwark of the catholic | 


religion in Europe; that he would engage in no 
negotiations for the marriage of his ſon, but with 
a proteſtant princeſs; that the children of popiſh 
recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and 
committed to the care of proteſtant teachers and 
ſchoolmaſters; and that the fines and confiſcations 
to which the catholics were ſubject by the law, 
ſhould be exacted with the utmoſt rigour.” James, 
who was at Newmarket when he heard of this un- 
precedented remonſtrance, immediately wrote a 
letter to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked 
the houſe for debating openly on matters far above 
their reach and capacity, and ſtrictly forbad them 
to meddle with any thing that regarded his govern- 
ment or deep matters of ſtate; and eſpecially not 
to touch on his ſon's marriage with a daughter of 
Spain, nor to attack the honour of that king, or 
any of his friends or confederates. In order the 
more to intimidate them, he mentioned the im- 
priſonment of Sir Edwin Sandysz and though he 
declared that his confinement was not owing to any 
offence committed in the houſe, yet he plainly told 
them, „That he thought himſelf juſtly entitled 
to puniſh every miſdemeanor in parliament, as well 
during its ſitting, as after its diſſolution; and that 
he intended, for the future, to chaſtize every man 
whoſe inſolent behaviour ſhould give occaſion for 
offence.” This letter threw the houſe into a 
flame. They knew their own ſtrength too well to 
be intimidated at James's menaces. Inſtead of re- 
tracting what they had done, they entered with 


greater freedom than ever on the national grievances, | 


and the dangerous ſtate of the reformed religion 
both at home and abroad. They formed a new 
remonſtrance, drawn up indeed in very reſpectful 
terms, but not leſs bold and ſpirited than the 
former. After reminding him with the chearful- 
neſs with which they undertook to aſſiſt him in the 
defence of the Palatinate, they obſerved, That 
their zeal for the proteſtant religion, and the in- 
tereſt of his majeſty's family, had induced them 
to repreſent the dangers with which both were 
threatened, and to point out remedies for thoſe 
evils: that by his letter to the ſpeaker, he ſeemed 
determined to deprive them of the parliamentary 


liberty to ſpeak freely in the houſe, and alſo of 


the juriſdiction which the houſe exerciſed over its 
own members; they therefore begged he would 
not violate a privilege which was their undoubted 
right, and which they inherited from their an- 
ceſtors ; a right which he himſelf had confirmed 
in his ſpeeches to the parliament, and without 
which it would be impoſſible to diſcuſs and deter- 
mine the affairs that might fall under their cogni- 
zance.“ This reſolute anſwer in the commons, 
raiſed every ſpark of regal pride in the compoſi- 
tion of James. His anſwer was ſhort, peremptory, 
and ſuitable to that ſpirit of kingly power which 
filled his breaſt. After explaining his intentions 
with regard to the prerogative in very clear and 
explicit terms, he concluded his reply, with regard 
to the rights and privileges of parliament, in the 
following manner: And although we cannot 
allow the ſtile, calling it your undoubted right 
and inheritance, but could rather have wiſhed you 
had ſaid, that your privileges were derived from 
the grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us 
(for moſt of them grew by precedents, which 
rather ſhew toleration than inheritance) yet we are 
pleaſed to give our royal aſſurance, that, as long 
as you continue yourſelves within the limits of 
your duty, we will be as careful to maintain and 
preſerve your lawful liberties and privileges, as 


any of our anceſtors were, nay, as to preſerve our 


{ own royal prerogative; ſo as your ho 


tive of the crown, which would en 


Pon the 
Prerop 


> b for 
juſt king, to retrench them of thei. pe 


that would pare his prerogative wiege 
his crown. But of iis Go lope hes lowers 
be cauſe given.” The houſe of 8 . 
juſtly alarmed. They ſaw their title = * 
privilege, if not plainly denied, yet conſ 2 
leaſt as very precarious. He plainly cold * 

might be fortfeited by abuſe, and they had > 

abuſed it. They therefore reſolved to OY 
ſupply, till they received ſatisfaction A 
for the breach of their privileges, and q 4 
the following proteſtation: which is ſo nnd 
markable, that it will be neceſſary to give 1 k 
length. The commons now aſſembled 1 
liament, being juſtly occaſioned therennta 
cerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and — 
of parliament, among others here mentioned 3 
make the following proteſtation : That the * 
ties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of pan 

are the antient and undoubted birth-r; ht * 
inheritance of the ſubjects of England; 2 ty 
the urgent and arduous affairs concerning the ki 

ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of the chun 
of England; the maintenance and makin ; 
laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and _ 
which _ happen within this realm, are prop 
ſubjects and matter of council and debate in ar 
liament, and that in the handling and — 
of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the houſe 
parliament hath, and of right ought to hae 
treedom of ſpeech to propound, treat, reaſon, 1 


have need to beware to trench u 


» Or an 


bring to concluſion the ſame; and that th 


commons in parliament have like liberty an 
freedom to treat of theſe matters, in ſuch ord 
as in their judgment ſhM ſeem fitteſt; and th 
every member of the ſaid houſe hath like freed 
from all impeachment, impriſonment, and m 


leſtation (other than by cenſure of the houſ 


itſelf) for or concerning any ſpeaking, reaſoning 


or declaring of any matter or matters touching tht 


parliament or parliamentary buſineſs. And thut! 
any of the ſaid members be complained of an 
queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid in parliament 


the ſame 1s to be ſhewn to the king, by the advice 


and aſſent of all the commons afſembled in pia 


ment, before the king give credence to any privat 


information.” 

James hurried to town from Newmarket, deter 
mined to exert the regal authority with which! 
was intruſted, and convince the commons thi 
they had proceeded too far in aſſerting their l- 
berties. On his arrival, he ſent immediately for 
the journal book of the commons, and before the 
council, tore out, with his own hand, the abo 
proteſtation, which he conſidered as an inſult 0 
his prerogative. At the ſame time he declared i 
abſolutely null and void, becauſe it was voted 
tumultuouſly at a late hour, and in a very tk 
houſe; and becauſe it was expreſſed in ſuch generd 
and ambiguous terms, as might be conſidered 84 
ſufficient foundation for the moſt enormous crime 
and extended to the moſt unwarrantable ulup* 
tions on the prerogative of the crown. 9 
after he diſſolved the parliament by proclamatw% 
in which he made an apology to the public for hi 
whole conduct. Some of the leaders among A 
commons he committed to priſon, and ſent other 


to execute a commiſſion in Ireland. At | 


prohibited all diſcourſe on public affairs, as If he 
had power to prevent the people from ſpeaking 
thoſe ſubjects in which they were moſt inter; 
an authority enjoyed not by the moſt delpoin 
monarch. 

James had already ſeen the con- , P. 16: 
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0 though be ill purſued the ſame plan 


ich had already rendered him ſufliciently con- 


He diſpatched Digby to the emperor, 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, The miniſter 
* referred to the duke of Bavaria, who com- 
* the Auſtrian armies. The duke told him 
GC there needed no treaty for that putpoſe, ſince 
nile were already ceaſed by his having taken 


ſion of the Palatinate, which he intended to | 


9 till a final accommodation ſhould take place 
wween the contending parties. Notwithſtanding 


bis groſs inſult, and though every circumſtance 
| a g 
neurred to convince James that the emperor in— 


\ſriouſly eluded all his applications, that weak 
arch had the meanneſs to follow Ferdinand 
rough all his evaſions, and renew the conferences 
rruſſels. Frederic, finding the pacific endea- 


rs of his father-in-law were ineffectual, em- 


cel ſome favourable circumſtances ariling from 
r expiration of the truce between Spain and 
- States-General, and the jealouſies of the Ger- 
ns, excited by the increaſing power of the 
oe of Auſtria, to make a final effort for the 
wery of his dominions. Three conſiderable 
nies were raiſed, and commanded by three able 
ierals, Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwick, the prince 
Biden, and count Mansfeldt. 


unt Tilly, at the head of the Imperial army, 
rd the duke of Brunſwick, and ſoon after 
prince of Baden. Mansfeldt, though his army 
p greatly inferior in numbers, ſtill continued the 
t; but not being ſupported with money either 
the Palatinate or the king of England, he 
ud act only on the defenſive. Theſe misfor- 
nes, joined to the perſuaſions of James, who 
1 that his ſon-in-law ſhould lay down 
ums, entirely diſheartened that prince, who 
fred to Sedan, where he remained an unwelcome 
ſt, with his uncle the duke of Brunſwick. 
punt Mansfeldt was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
nt; and that famous general retired with his 
y into the Low Countries, where he was re— 
ved into the pay of the States-General. In the 
n time the weakneſs of James rendered him 
atemptible in every court of Europe; it was 
a extended ſo far as to paint him ſometimes 
th a ſcabbard without a ſword, and ſometimes 
h a ſword which a number of perſons were 

ſing in vain to draw out of the ſcabbard. 
The king of Bohemia was perſuaded, that a 
porous oppoſition always bids faireſt for ob- 
ung equitable terms; yet the repeated requeſts 
lis father-in-law had forced him to abandon 
maxim, and now, when it was too late, he 
ated of his folly. Count Tilly, after the re- 
it of Mansfeldt, loſt not a moment to harraſs 
Palatinate, He beſieged and took Heidelberg, 
cheſt city in it, and ſent its fine libraries of 
sto Rome. The caſtle was bravely defended 
Herbert, an Engliſh colonel, who, after per- 
ung prodigies of valour, was killed with a 
iquet ball. Tilly next made himſelf maſter of 
nheim, notwithſtanding the noble defence made 
de garriſon commanded by Sir Horace Vere. 
2 ve up all thoughts of recovering the 
"te from the emperor. But he ſtill flat- 
l himfelf chat if he could accompliſh his ſon's 
nge with the Infanta of Spain, he ſhould be 
0 obtain, by the aſſiſtance of that court, the 
Ts of his ſon-in-law, and reinſtate him in 
"poop dignity.” Ferdinand, however, deter- 
engl, vent him from executing his project. 
Ne = led a diet at Ratiſbon, in which he de- 
** ** the Elector Palatine, having been 
es 1 'gh-treaſon, his eſtates, goods, and dig- 
din e forfeited; but being unwilling to di- 
© number” of electors, he ordered that 


But the tame ill 
cels ſtill purſued the unfortunate Frederick. 


. Tas 
Maximilian of Bavaria ſhould be inveſted with 
the Electorate Palatine.” In Spain, Digby, earl of 
Briſtol, had the ſole management oe nega- 
tiation for the marriage. Briſtol was a nobleman 
of great abilities, and had formerly diſapproved of 
entering into any engagement with Spain; but 


| appeared now ſo convinced of the fincerity of 


that court, that he wrote a letter to James, feli- 
citating him on the entire accompliſhment of his 
views and projects : a daughter of Spain, whom he 
repreſented as extremely amiable, would ſoon, he 
ſaid, be conducted into England, and bring with 
her an immenſe fortune of two millions, a ſum 
four times greater than was. ever given with any 
other princeſs. The truth is, that the court of 
Spain had hitherto carried on the negotiation 
merely to amuſe the Engliſh monarch; but per- 
ceiving that James was determined, on any terms, 
to complete the alliance, it was thought that ſo 
favourable an opportunity of reſtoring the catholic 
faith in England ſhould not be neglected, as it 
ſeemed more than probable it might eaſily be 
effected by means vf the Infanta, and her nume- 
rous train of domeltics and dependants, who were 
to enjoy the tree cxerciſe of their religion. Pur- 
{uant to this relolution, the behaviour of the 
Spaniſh court was now entirely changed, and ap- 
peared as eager to conclude the negotiation, as 
before to find excuſes ſor deferring it. The only 
difficulty conſiſted in extorting from the Engliſh 
monarch ſuch conceſſions, as might contribute to 
complete the favourite deſign, and which the im- 
patience of James gave the greateſt reaſon to ex- 
pect ; that the only obſtacles that now remained to 
the completion of the marriage, were thoſe re- 
lating to religion. The earl of Briſtol, ever ſince 
his arrival in Spain, had been employed in ſettling 
thoſe preliminaries. At laſt the court of Spain 
made their final demands with regard to that par- 
ticular, and the earl of Briſtol ſent them imme- 
diately to his maſter. James made ſome diſſiculty 
of agreeing to theſe articles; but his deſire of 
completing the marriage, at laſt got the better of 
his prudence; he ſigned the articles, and ſent them 
back to Spain. Among all the conceſſions favour- 
able to the catholics, none gave greater diſguſt to 
the Engliſh, than that in which the king engaged 
that the children of the prince and the Infanta 
ſhould be educated by their mother till they were 
ten years of age; a condition which could only 
be ſtipulated with a view of implanting in their 
tender minds the ſtrongeſt prejudices in favour of 
the Romiſh religion; and though ſo early an age 
might ſeem little ſuſceptible of any laſting im- 
preſſions, yet the ſaine motive which prompted 


the Spaniſh monarch to inſert it, ſhould have in- 


duced the king of England to reject it. Beſides 
the public treaty, there were ſeveral private arti- 
cles, by which both the king and prince of 
Wales engaged to ſuſpend the penal laws againſt 
the catholics; to obtain a repeal of them from 
the parliament; and to tolerate the exerciſe of the 
popith religion in private houſes. 

Nothing was wanting to conclude A 
the marriage but the pope's diſpen- *** D. 1623. 
ſation, which was confidered merely as a formality. 
Elated by this ſucceſs, James triumphed in his 
pacihe councils, and conſoled himſelf for the con- 
tempt he had incurred in all the courts of Europe, 
in having tamely ſuffered his ſon-in-law to be 
ſtripped of his eſtates and dignity. But while he 
was boaſting of his ſuperior wiſdom and ſagacity, 
his flattering projects were ruined by the raſh- 
neſs of a man whom he had raiſed from a private 
ſtation, to be the curſe of himſelf, his family, and 
his people. 80 

Buckingham, who was now as much in favour 
with the prince as with the king, and ſeemed to 


direct 
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direct all the affairs of the kingdom, was envious 
of the great credit obtained by Briſtol in the 
Spaniſh negotiation. The ambitious favourite 
therefore determined to ſupplant him, or, at leaſt, 
to ſhare in the honour of concluding a treaty ſo 
agreeable to the king, He perſuaded the prince 
to undertake a journey to the court of Madrid in 
perſon, in order to bring home his miſtreſs the 
Infanta. He repreſented to him, that the romantic 
nature of the adventure, could not fail of attracting 
the admiration and affection of that monarch and 
his ſubjs&s, and of introducing him to the princeſs 
under the character of a fond lover, rather than of 
a ſtately huſband; that the negotiation with regard 
to the Palatinate, which had hitherto languiſhed in 


the hands of miniſters, would quickly be termi-. 


nated by ſo illuſtrious an agent, ſeconded by the 
mediation and intreaties of the grateful Infanta : 
that the Spaniſh generolity, excited by ſo uncom- 
mon an inſtance of truſt and confidence, would un- 
doubtedly make conceſlions far beyond what could 
be expected from political views and conſiderations. 
With theſe generous and romantic ideas, ſo pecu- 
liarly adapted to the minds of youth, Charles em- 
braced the propoſal with rapture, and it was agreed 
to make application to the king for leave to carry 
the deſign into execution immediately. They choſe 
the moment when James was in the moſt kind and 
jovial humour; and by importunities, rather than 
the force of their reaſons, they extorted from him a 
haſty and unguarded conſent. But the prince and 
Buckingham had hardly left the king, before he 
repented of his weakneſs: every diſſiculty occurred 
with a peculiar force, and the danger to which the 
prince's perſon muſt be expoſed, affected him in a 
very ſenſible. manner. He reflected, that however 
pardonable this romantic expedition might be con- 
ſidered in youth, it muſt reflect diſgrace on mature 
age: that if the profeſſions of the Spaniſh monarch 
were fincere, a few months only mult finiſh the ne- 
gotiation, and bring the Infanta to England, with- 
out expoling his only ſon, the heir of his crown, the 
prop of his age, to ſo dangerous an undertaking ; 
and if he was not ſincere, the loſs would be abſ: - 
lutely irretrievable. James therefore determined to 
recal his promiſe, and prevent, by a timely oppo- 
fition, an undertaking which, if unfortunate, muſt 
render him at once both infamous to his people, 
and ridiculous to all poſterity. Accordingly when 
the prince and Buckingham returned for their diſ- 

atches, James informed them of the reaſons which 
bad prevailed upon him to change his reſolution, 
and begged they would bury all thoughts of ſo ri- 
diculous an adventure in the pit of forgetfulneſs. 
The prince was greatly affected at this diſappoint- 
ment, but anſwered only with tears. Buckingham 
aſſumed the air of authority, and told the king, that 
this retraction of his promiſe ſo ſoon after it was 


given, muſt render all his declarations for ever after 


ſuſpected; that the word of a king ought to be ſa- 
cred, and never broken but by the moſt powerful 
reaſons, or abſolute neceſſity. The king, who was 
unable to make any effectual oppoſition to the de- 
ſigns of the prince and favourite, renewed his con- 
ſent, proper directions were given for the journey, 
and the prince, with Buckingham, and their two 
attendants, Sir Francis Cottington, the prince's 
ſecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman of his 
bed-chamber, with Sir Richard Graham, maſter of 
the horſe to Buckingbam, paſled, diſguiſed and un- 
diſcovered, through France. They even ventured 
to appear in a court ball at Paris, where Charles faw 
the princeſs Henrietta, then in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. On the eleventh day after their de- 


. parture, they reached Madrid, where every body 


was ſurprized at a wh ſo very unuſual among the 
princes of that age. Penetrated with gratitude for 
the unbounded confidence repoſed in him by the 


3 


1 


— 
. 


Spain, and fearful of the influence of the lat 


prince, Philip paid him a viſit i 
he was informed of his arrival; made þ; 

warmeſt proteſtations of friendſhip. ſhe "M thy 
every reſpect in the power of majeſty to beſi ac li 
preſented him with a golden key which bane, * 
his apartments, that the prince might Nr 
ceſs to him at all hours. Fler 


He gave hi 
im t] 
hand on all occaſions, except in the 1 
ent 


aſligned for his reſidence, where he ſaid tlie .. 

was at home. The fame pomp and cerem ie prinq 
uſed when Charles firſt viſited the palace "0 
common at the coronation of the Kings of 8 ko. 
and the council received public orders to ob oY 
as the king himſelf, Every kind of regis. - 
uſed throughout the kingdom: and all the e 
were thrown open, that even thoſe who wary 
guiſhed in confinement might ſhare in the g 
Joy. Nor was any advantage taken of the — 
preſence, to impoſe any harder condition of 
treaty. In the mean time, pope Gregory XV * 
had granted the diſpenſation, dicd, and Urban vi 
was placed in the pontifical chair. This even ; 
duced the nuncto not to deliver the Ciſpenfation d 
it could receive the ſanction of Urban; ho Hobi 
that ſome expedient might be diſcovered duiin F 
prince's reſidence in Spain, to effect his — 
to the catholic faith, delayed the diſpenſation, Su 
a dilatory method of proceeding, occaſioned ore; 
uneaſineſs both to the king of England __ N 
prince. Philip perceived it, and neglected nothin 
in his power to diſſipate every apprehenſion. 1 
prevail upon the prince to wait till the dilpenfatio 
could be procured from the court of Rome; but, 2 
the ſame time, he made not the leaſt dificulty e 
granting him permiſſion to return. He cnc 
cauſed a pillar to be erected on a ſpot where the 
parted, as a monument of their mutual fricudſhip 
And the prince, having {worn to the obſervance 
all the articles in the marriage treaty, ſet out, at 
tended by a numerous train of the Spaniſh nobilit 
for St. Andero, where he embarked on bod at 
Engliſh vetlel, ſent by the king for that purpoſe 
No prince could more engage the affections of th 
Spaniards than Charles. His character, compoſcdo 
decency, relerve, modeſty, and lobriety, rendere 
him very agreeable to that people. They vere in los 
with his unparalleled confidence, and the romanti 
gallantry he had practiced towards their prince 
At the ſame time, his advantageous figure, and th 
blooming graces of youth that adorned his counte 
nance, encleared him to the whole court of Madnd 
and made deep impreſſions on the heart of the l 
fanta. Had the character of Buckingham be 
equal to that of the prince, every thing had fee 
ceeded according to their wiſhes; but that nove 
man was as much deſpiſed and hated as the prod 
was eſteemed and beloved. His diſſolute pleaſures 
his fallies of paſſion, his arrogant, impetuous tal 
per, rendered him the object of the Spaniards at! 
ſion, and he was, in general, treated with conte 
Senſible of the affronts he had given to the court 
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when ſhe arrived in England, he determined to ci 
ploy all his credit to prevent the marriage from 
ing concluded. But it ſeemed a difficult ta 
prevail upon the prince to treat a court, wide 
had received the moſt diſtinguiſhed favous, !“, 
ingratitude; and, if poſſible, {till more difficult 
induce James to break off a treaty, the accomp®. 
ment of which had ſo long been the object of 
wiſhes, and which he had now ſo nearly bfong 6 
a ſucceſsful and happy iſſue. At this diſtauce; 
time it is impoſſible to know the ren / 
made vſe off to accompliſh his deſign: it ef 4 
pears that he obtained an entire alcendut 4 
both the King and his ſon. James, indess 1 
ſome oppoſition; and had the earl of Briſiol 
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aft ent miniſter had ſunk under the burden of his | them to retire-from the capital ; that he would re- 
m th be — but the king wanted ſpirit and reſolu- ]{ voke all licences granted to ſuch recufants, and put 
d kin C rei the importunities of Buckingham; he || a ſtop to the great concourſe of people who reſorted 


* both horiour and integrity to the folly of J to hear maſs in the chapels of ambaſſadors; that he 


ned Orders were ſent to the carl of Briſtol II ſhonld deprive all papiſts of the poſts they enjoyed 
re ac breaking off all negotiations, juſt at the time |} under the government, and not relax the laws made 
upp that miniſter had, in all appearance, accom- againſt popiſh recuſants on any account whatever. 
tment dr every difference between the contracting |} James returned a very gracious and condeſcendin 
Princ tics, and the Spaniards were on the point of de- |} anſwer : but declared himſelf an enemy to all perſe- 
Y wer Tring up the Infanta. . cution on account of religion: from a thorou 
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Soon after the departure of Charles conviction that it always injures the cauſe it is in- 
ID. 1624. and Buckingham, the diſpenſation tended to promote; according to the receive 
| hed Spain, and the Infanta had immediately maxim, That the blood of the martyrs was the 
— the title of princeſs of Wales. Philip was ſeed of the church.” - At the ſame time, he con- 
— very unwilling to break off the treaty, || demned an entire indulgence to the catholics ; and 
* ally as he foreſaw that a rupture between the || ſtrongly hinted, that. a middle courſe ought to be 
o crowns would be the inevitable conſequence z choſen, as at once the moſt humane, and the moſt 
* getermined that nothing on his part ſhould be political. James, having determined to purſue 
ating to complete the marriage, and maintain || hoſtile meaſures, repaired to the parliament houſe, 
0 harmony that now ſubſiſted between Spain and || where he declared, in a ſpeech to that aſſembly, his 
nd. e, on the eighth of January, ſent the reſolution of humbling the pride of Spain, provided 
ol Briſtol a written promiſe, by which he en- |: they would engage to ſupport him. He began his 
ed to procure the reſtoration of the Palatinate, harangue with lamenting his misfortune, in being 
ther by treaty or force of arms. But when he obliged in his old age, to exchange the bleſſings of 
nd that this conceſſion was diſregarded, he or- peace for the inevitable calamities of hoſtile mea- 
red the, Infanta to lay aſide the title of princeſs ſures. © He repreſented to them the prodigious. ex- 
of Wales, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh pence requiſite for maintaining military armaments ; 
knguage. At the fame time, he iſſued orders for |] and demanded a vote of fix ſubſidies and twelve 
making preparations for war in every part of his fifteenths, as a proper ſtock before war was declared 
Wpuinons, perſuaded that the court of England || againſt Spain. He mentioned the large debts he 
zould not ſtop at the violation of the marriage || had contracted, principally to ſupport the Elector 
treaty. This reſolution of James to break off all || Palatine and his family; but declared, he inſiſted 
mnections with Spain was no ſooner known to the || not on any ſupply for himſelf ; the honour and ſe- 
people, than they celebrated the rupture with bon- curity of the kingdom was all he was deſirous of 
res, and other public demonſtrations of joy. Buck- ſupporting. He even ſo far forgot his prerogative, 
Ingham, by giving a partial, and, in many inſtances, || which he had hitherto ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported, 
a falſe account of the -negotiation, eaſily inflamed || that he made a dangerous and unexpected con- 
thoſe ſpirits which were already prejudiced againſt || ceſſion, that the ſums granted ſhould be veſted in a 
min, Fulogiums were poured upon him, as one || committee of parliament, and be iſſued by them 
the belt of ſubjects; he was called the deliverer without being intruſted to his management. No- 
his country. James, who wanted firmneſs of || thing could be more agreeable to the commons; 
mind to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the nation, was || they readily accepted the offer, but voted much 
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* ſrept away with the torrent, and . contrary leſs than was demanded ; three ſubfidies and three i 
1polecd o his natural principles, to follow thoſe violent re- || fifteenths were, by the commons thought a ſuflicie | 
rc tions that led inevitably to war. He aſſembled || ſum for the preſent occaſions of the flate; nor di 1 
— d parliament, in order to obtain ſupplies. In his [| they take the leaſt notice of that part of his ſpeech 4 


jeech to the two houſes, James dropped ſome hints || which regarded his own neceſſities, though he had 
ff the cauſes of complaint he had againſt Spain; || made a conceſſion j. *xye- than they could have 
nd graciouſly condeſcended to aſk their advice, || even preſumed to aſk. But though they were ſo 
aich he had ever before rejected. with regard to very parſimonious in their ſupplies, they took ad- 
le conduct of ſo important an affair as the mar- 
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f the l | | vantage of the preſent agreement between the king 
& +, aze of his ſon. The commons promiſed to affiſt || and the parliament, to make freſh attacks upon the 1 
1 4 10 im in revenging the affront put upon him by || prerogative. James had aboliſhed all the mono- Y 
gar pan: for Buckingham, by laying before a com- || polies ſo loudly. and juſtly complained of; but this g 
= * mittee of both houſes a long and partial account, || did not fatisfy the commons; they paſſed an act, 118 
1 mich he rw was a true and complete narra- || by which it was declared, that all monopolies were 1 5 
= in we, of all the ſteps taken in the Spaniſh nego- || contrary to the laws and liberties of the kingdom. "8 
TE — ation, had entirely gained the confidence of that || By the fame ſtatute it was enacted, that every man | N 
. lembly, It contained, indeed, ſo many contra- || enjoyed an entire freedom with regard to his own 18 
— "ory circumſtances, that they were ſuffticient to actions, provided he did nothing detrimental to | 1 
- ** den the eyes of every reaſonable man, notwith- any perſon ; and that no other authority but that of 1 4 
od to en anding the artful veil which was thrown over the || the laws ſhould ſtop this unlimited right; a principle til. 
17 * ho pole proceedings, But the narrative concurred which ſerved as à baſis for the civil liberties of 1 
t tak t d well with the paſſions and prejudices of the par- England. In the mean time the Elector Palatine iv 
where ent, that no ſcruple was made of immediately [| wrote a letter to James, wherein he enumerated the f 


—  - 


uus, uit ting it as a truth that could not be diſputed. || reaſons which offered themſelves both for continu- 


-& ul 0 med with — at laſt the opportunity, ' ſo ing the negotiations, and attempting to recover the 1 | 
compli wy and ſo ardent] eſired, of going to war with Palatinate by force of arms. The latter now pre- * 
et of l Pls, they thought not of future conſequences, || dominated at the Britiſh court, fince a reſolution 9 


zu mmediately adviſed the king to break off both || had been taken to break off all negotiations with 


abt! 
Nous IS with Spain, as well as that which regarded Spain. The indefatigable duke of Brunſwick had 
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eaſons m ge, as that for the reſtitution of the Palati- |] raiſed another army for the ſervice of the king of 

+ only By ; 1103 3s Bavizqo- t. 43102211 Bohemia, with an intention to force a paſſage Into 

Jant d ad iu thus given their voice for à war, they || the Low Countries, and join the prince of Orange. 1 
ed, 0% he I, in a petition to the king, that he would caule || The Dutch, in general, were well inclined to the * By 
ol e ria > againſt Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits to be || ſame canſe, and the princes of Germany every day | 
tuous Tx executed; that he would iſſue orders for diſcovered freſh ſymptoms of diſcontent at the pro- io 
eurbuks Nos 1 arms of popiſh recuſants, and obliging [| ceedings of the houſe of Auſtria, But above all, 1 
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the I of the, queen of Bohemia, the wiſeſt and 
moſt virtuous lady of lier age, became now an ob- 
ject of public concern. Her merits, her misfor- 
tunes, her young family, and the unworthy treatment 
ſhe had received, like ſo many charms, animated every 
proteſtant, who was not wholly a ſtranger to the dic- 
tates of humanity. James himſelf was ſometimes 
warmed into compaſſion, and ſometimes into reſent- 
ment. He had ſpared her and her family alittleof the 
ſcanty remainderhis profuſion hadleft, and they lived 
on good terms with the prince of Orange, who was 

2 them, 
could james have been prevailed upon to truſt the 
Dutch, or they to put any confidence in him. But 
the inſolence of the Dutch traders, and their cruelty 


towards the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, were ſo 
great, James at laſt yielded to the repeated in- 
{tances of his ſubjects, and gave the earl of Oxford 


the command of a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, in order 
to intercept the Dutch Eaſt India fleet in their re- 
turn to Europe. By a treaty lately concluded, the 
Dutch and the Engliſh were to divide between them 
the trade of the iſlands they had taken from the 


Portugueſe and Spaniards ; the Engliſh to enjoy one | 


third, and the Dutch two thirds of this valuable 
trade, Accordingly, Engliſh factories had been 
ſettled in the Molucca iſlands, and at Banda. A 
few Engliſh merchants, not more than eighteen or 


twenty, had, for above two years, lived at Am- 


boyna, where there was a Dutch fort, and two com- 
panies of ſoldiers, beſides a civil eſtabliſhment. 
For ſome time a correſpondence ſubſiſted between 
the two people; but the Dutch, envying the proſ- 
perous ſtate of the Engliſh factory, determined to 
ruin them. A conſpiracy was accordingly formed 
againſt their lives, of ſo deteſtable a nature, as is 
hardly credible to thoſe who do not ſufficiently re- 


fle& on the rancour of a people towards their rivals 


in trade; eſpecially when the ſcene is not only 
ſufficiently diſtant from all ſeats of juſtice, but where 
they themſelves preſide, uncontrouled, in the ex- 
erciſe of their tyranny, and blinded by the motives 
of intereſt. It was pretended that the Engliſh and 
Japaneſe, the whole not exceeding forty perſons, 
had formed a deſign for deſtroying the Dutch ſet- 
tlement. Upon this, Gabriel Towerfon, the chief 
agent, and the reſt of the Engliſh then upon the 
iſland, were taken into cuſtody, and ſtrictly ex- 
amined by the Dutch council. No witneſles of 
credit appeared againſt them; and the unhappy pri- 
ſoners, conſcious of their innocence, denied the fact 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations. But it had been 
before determined to put them to death, and only 
ſome pretence was your, by carrying the bloody 
deſign into execution. The rack was therefore to 
ſupply the place of evidence, and the tortures were 
ſo dreadful, that even conſcious innocence was un- 
able to ſupport them. Some ſought relief by con- 
feſſion; but on obtaining the mercy of being 
put to death, they ſolemnly retracted their con- 
feſſions with their lateſt breath ; hut others, with 
matchleſs fortitude, expired under their tortures, 
By this horrid proceeding, the Dutch continued 
maſters of the ſpice trade, and have ever ſince kept 
it in their own hands. No reparation was, how- 
ever, obtained for this inſolent affront, till many 
years after, when Cromwell held the reins of go- 
vernment. That uſurper obliged them to pay 
three hundred thouſand pounds: on that account. 
It, however, prevented a junction between the 
armies deſigned to reduce the. Palatinate. 

The earl of Briſtol having received orders to 
leave the court of Madrid, he applied for an au- 
dience, in order to fplfil the ceremonial of his de- 
arture. Philip expreſſed the higheſt regret that 
Briſtol's ſervices, ſhould meet with fo vaworthy a 
reward; and that his enemies ſhould have ſo far 
prevailed, as to infuſe prejudices into his maſter 
| 2 A 
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and his country againſt a miniſter w 
fully —— 115 duty to both. 74 — ſo fait 
to 2 upon him to engage in his for, ure 
mi ng to beſtow upon him every advant; 3 
and fortune he himſelf could deſire, Br goal 
though he expreſſed the utmoſt gratituge f * 
generous offer, refuſed every thing, and det or thy 
to return immediately to his own count ny 
doubting but the torch of truth would — 9 
the falſhoods of his enemies in their gen 
lours. Philip could not even prevail upon wy , 
accept of ten thouſand ducats, though his ci = 
ſtances rendered ſuch a preſent necefl, * 
monarch uſed every intreaty in his power — by 
and aſſured him, that neither James E 
elle, ſhould ever know he had receive ; 
There is one, anſwered the virtuons mail 
who wall be privy to the whole tranſaction: 15 
the earl of Briſtol, and he will certainly reveal it t 
the king of England.” | 
ingham to keep Briſtol at a diſtance from the kin 
and the court, leſt the voice of truth, enforced wa 
thoſe powers of oratory which the earl pollefled ig 
a very eminent degree, ſhould diſcloſe ſcenes whic 
he wiſhed to bury in oblivion. He accordingly u 
ſooner heard of the earl's arrival in England, thy 
he made uſe of all that power he had acquired ove 
the mind of his weak ſovereign, for procuring u 
order for committing Briſtol to the tower, till ke 
had anſwered certain queltions that ſhould be put 
to him by the council. He was, however, foo 
after releaſed, but ordered to retire to his own 
houſe. The earl wrote to James, loudly demand 
ing an opportunity of vindicating himſelf, and of 
laying his whole conduct before his maſter and the 
public: he aſſerted his own innocence, and thre: 
the blame of every mifcarriage on Buckinghan, 
He had always flattered himſelf that the hatred 
the minion could not prevail over the juſtice of his 
maſter, as if a weak prince was not generally a du; 
to the paſſions of others. Buckingham was deſirous 
that he ſhould own the pretended faults exhibited 
againſt him; but he juſtly thought a reconciliation 
offered on ſuch terms a real diſgrace. James bin- 
ſelf declared, that to require ſuch a thing of an ir. 
nocent man was the moſt horrible tyranny, Hos 
juſtly ought he to have reproached himſelf for (ut 
fering ſo unjuſt a ſentence to take place! 

The parliament being prorogued to the twenty: 
ninth of May, it was neceſſary to make ſome preps 
rations, for oppoſing the warlike armament fittug 
out by the court of Spain, and alſo to aſſiſt the count 
Palatine. - Accordingly fix thouſand men were fea 
over to Holland to join the army of the Stats, 
commanded by the pi ince of Orange; while anothe 
army under count Mansfeldt was to penetrate ue 
the Palatinate. Religious zeal had made the 
covery of the Palatinate appear a point of vat i 
portance to the Engliſh; and the fame effect mii 
have been expected in France, merely from poli 
views; for white that principality continued iotix 
hands of the: houſe of Auſtria, the French de 
minions were, an all ſides, ſurrounded by 
poſſeſſions. of that ambitious family, and might 
penetrated in every part by ſuperior forces. © 
this the court af France was fully ſenſible; but® 
dinal Richlieu was refolved firſt to ſubdue the fi. 
gonots, before he proceeded to humble * 
of Auſtria. However, the proſpect of an al | 
with England-was readily embraced, by conciluh 
a-marriage between paince Charles, and the fr Ihe 
Henrietta Maria, daugbter to Lewis XII. 
conferences were opened at Compeigne, al 
marriage articles were ſigned at Paris on tlie 15 
of November: They were nearly the ſame 1 
dance with thoſe, which bad been conclus 1 
Spain; for as Lewis required only the w_ 
ditions which had before been granted te * 
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jo Fthe conditions was, that the chfldren ſhou 


ht up by the mother; or, which is the 
1 1 ke. catholic religion, till they were 
90M years of age. To this imprudent article 
. wistortunes of that family have been attributed, 
tough it was never put in execution. While this 
-otiation Was carried on, count Mansfeldt came 
er to England; and after ſome conferences it was 
ay that be ſhould conduct the war in the Lower 
Platinate, ac the head of twelve thouſand foot, and 
uo hundred horſe. The French miniſtry had, in 
ral terms, made great promiſes, not only that 
he Eogliſh troops ſhould be allowed a free paſlage, 
at that in their march to the Palatinate, they ſhould 
be joined by powerful ſuccours: but when the 


ver to Calais, they found that no orders had arrived 
to permit their landing. After therefore waiting 
bme time, they were obliged to ſail towards Zea- 
nd, where proper meaſures for their diſembark- 
tion had been alſo neglected. The Zealanders 
axcuſed themſelves from receiving ſuch a number 
unexpected gueſts, under a pretence of ſcarcity 
f proviſions. During a tedious period of ſuſpence, 
n which meſſengers were ſent to the Hague, and 
fterwards to London, a peſtilential diſeaſe ſpread 
wong the Engliſh troops, ſo long cooped up in 
eir Rips, and carried off above two thirds of them. 
the few who eſcaped ſickneſs, ſome deſerted, 
me enliſted themſelves in the ſervice of the States. 
bus ended this ill- timed expedition. The refuſal 
ff the Zealanders to allow the King's troops to 
nd, was the ſecond inſult he had received from 
he Dutch t the firſt being the maſſacre of Am- 
na. This tragedy was acted at a time when 
mes was puſhed on by the violent meaſures of his 
wourite, to a rupture with Spain; and the friend- 
hip of the Dutch appeared to him too valuable, to 
ald it by an ill- timed reſentment ; he therefore 
ccepted of their excuſes, and put up with this 
grant and cruel breach of faith, without exacting 
y kind of ſatisfaction, 


oh Janes had laid a ſolid foundation for putting an 
ad to the diſturbances in Ireland, yet he had not 


ken able entirely to complete his plan. The 
ppaniards ſtill maititained a conſtant correſpondence 
ith the diſaffected papiſts, and kept the Eng!iſh 
ernment in continual alarms. The earl of Ty- 


fit | : ay 

| = ned the royal protection, lived for ſome time in 

** at ſubmiſſion to the government; but imputing | 
the marks of favour he had received to the 


lefts of fear, he had the boldneſs, ſoon after, to 
Eon the king for a toleration of the catholic re- 


te unto — 

* don. This requeſt being refuſed, he joined the 
aſt in- ul of Tyrconnel, and other chiefs of the Iriſh 
might pilts ; and a deſperate confederacy was formed 
ole Ir aaſſinating the lord deputy and the council, 
ab "alacreing all the Engliſh in the kingdom of 
ch de wand. This deſign was happily diſcovered by a 
by th 9 dropped in the council chamber; and Ty- 
gut b we! with other principal conſpirators, fled to 
_ els, where the Archduke gave them a kind re- 


eption, 


ut al and ſettled on them large penſions by ex- 
be Hwy borders from the court of Spain. Soon after 
e bout en Paſſing over to Ireland, attempted to excite 
alan — rel but his intention being diſ- 
ing an wh fore he could put it into execution, the 
princes chend 9 had engaged in the conſpiracy, were ap- 
=. & and executed. This, and great diſputes 
nd de © ih council, which continued for ſeveral 
e ten oc » Kcalioned the government to iſſue a ſevere 
in fl. ar ben againſt the catholics, ordering all re- 
g jo nale > £9 leave Ireland, under very heavy 
bs & D. 1625, While James, contrary to his incli- 


thalc nation, turned his thoughts on war, 


ieſty, James made no ſcruple to 2 


oops commanded by Mansfeldt, failed from Do- | 


one having been received into favour, and ob- 


expence of à ſtanding army; and while James 


* — 1 


which he deteſted, and which he knew not how to 
conduct, he was ſeized with a diſorder that termi- 
nated his weak reign. He had long addicted him- 
{elf to thoſe pleaſures which he could not taſte, that 
he might baniſh from his mind thoſe reflections 
which he could not bear. He had accuſtomed him- 
{elf to the uſe of ſweet wines, and to ride hard both 
before and after drinking. This irregular method 
of living had occaſioned ſeveral ſevere fits of illneſs, 
which his phyſicians had rather palliated tham re- 
moved; for James was t:o headſtrong to ſubmit 
with patience to any troubleſome regimen, in order 
to obtain a cure. Infirmities therefore increaſed 
upon him with age, nor was the approach of the 
king of terrors to be prevented any longer. The 
ſtate of his mind added fuel to his bodily diſorder. 
He was highly provoked at the behaviour of Buck- 
ingham, to whom he imputed all the misfortunes 
that now ſurrounded him. He was deſirous of 
humbling that haughty miniſter, but he wanted 
power to execute his deſign. Finding that all at- 
tempts in his preſent ſituation would be in vain, he 
compoſed himſelf with a kind of ſullen reſignation, 
meditating how to take the firſt opportunity of a 
friendly hand for his deliverance. Such was the 
king's ſituation, when the marquis of Hamilton, 
who hated Buckingham, died ſuddenly, not without 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon. James conſidered the 
death of that nobleman as a ſure prelude to his own. 
If the branches are cut down, ſaid he, the ſtock 
cannot long ſtand.” From that moment he became 
penſive and melancholy. In the beginning of 
March he was ſeized with a tertian ague, followed 
by a fever; and when encouraged by his courtiers 
with the old proverb, that this deſtemper, during 


that ſeaſon, was phyſic for a king, he replied, that 


the ſaying was meant of a young king. The 
counteſs of Buckingham, and ſome other ladies, 
who had no great opinion of regular phyſicians, but 
had a high opinion of empyrics, attended James, 
whoſe impatience for health drove him into the 
ſame fatal error. Buckingham had ſome time be- 
fore been cured of a tertian ague by an emetic, a 
plaiſter, and a poſſet-drink, which James now in- 
ſiſted ſhould be adminiſtered to himſelf. 2 
ham uſed every argument in his power to diſſuade 
him from taking any thing that was not prefcribed 
by his phyſicians ; but all his arguments were in 
vain: the king ſent for the medicines, and they 
were given him at his earneſt requeſt. Every 
ſymptom of his diſeaſe was immediately increaſed, 
and it was ſoon perceived that he could not long 
ſurvive. At intervals he ſent for the prince, whom 
he exhorted to have a tender affection for his wife; 
to be ſtedfaſt in his religion; to protect the church 
of England; and to extend his care to the prince 
Palatine's unhappy family. During the laſt (age 
of his diſorder, be was cloſely beſet by Buckingham 
and his family, who refuſed, till near the cloſe of 
life, to permit his courtiers to ſee him. James was 
very ſenſible of his approaching end, and met the 
king of terrors with great fortitude, His prepara- 
tions for death were extremely fervent, in which 
he was chiefly aſſiſted by lord-keeper Williams. In 
his laſt moments, he declared he died in the faith 
of the church of England, and expired on the 
twenty-ſeventh of March, in the fifty-ninth year of 


his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. His 


body was conveyed from Theobalds to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, where it was interred with great funeral 
ſolemnity, his ſon performing the oflice of chief 
mourner upon the occaſion. By his conſort, Anae 


of Denmark, James had ſeven children; but two of 


them only ſurvived him, namely, Charles, who 
ſucceeded him on the throne; and Elizabeth, mar 
ried to the unfortunate Elector Palatine. "IN 

In this -reign the public were free from the 
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the F of the, queen of Bohemia, the wiſeſt and 
moſt virtuous lady of lier age, became now an ob- 
ject of public concern. Her merits, her misfor- 
tunes, her young family, and the unworthy treatment 
ſhe had received, like ſo many charms, animated every 
proteſtant, who was not wholly a ſtranger to the dic- 
tates of humanity. James himſelf was ſomeiimes 
warmed into compaſſion, and ſometimes into reſent- 
ment. He had ſpared her and her family alittleof the 
ſcanty remainder his profuſion had left, and they lived 
on good terms with the prince of Orange, who was 


At chat time, ſincerely diſpoſed to have ſerved them, 


could James have been prevailed upon to truſt the 
Dutch, or they to put any confidence in him. But 
the inſolence of the Dutch traders, and their cruelt 
towards the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, were ſo 
great, that James at laſt yielded to the repeated in- 
ſtances of his ſubjects, and gave the earl of Oxford 
the command of a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, in order 
to intercept the Dutch Eaſt India fleet in their re- 
turn to Europe. By a treaty lately concluded, the 
Dutch and the Engliſh were to divide between them 
the trade of the iſlands they had taken from the 
Portugueſe and Spaniards ; the Engliſh to enjoy one 
third, and the Dutch two thirds of this valuable 
trade, Accordingly, Engliſh factories had been 
ſettled in the Molucca iflands, and at Banda. A 
few Engliſh merchants, not more than eighteen or 
twenty, had, for above two years, lived at Am- 
boyna, where there was a Dutch fort, and two com- 
you of ſoldiers, beſides a civil eſtabliſhment. 
or ſome time a correſpondeace ſubſiſted between 
the two people; but the Dutch, envying the proſ- 
perous ſtate of the Engliſh factory, determined to 
ruin them, A conſpiracy was accordingly formed 
againſt their lives, of ſo deteſtable a nature, as is 
hardly credible to thoſe who do not ſufficiently re- 
flect on the rancour of a people towards their rivals 
in trade; eſpecially when the ſcene is not only 
ſufficiently diſtant trom all ſeats of juſtice, but where 
they themſelves preſide, uncontrouled, in the ex- 
erciſe of their tyranny, and blinded by the motives 
of intereſt. It was pretended that the Engliſh and 
Japaneſe, the whole not exceeding forty perſons, 
had formed a deſign for deſtroying the Dutch ſet- 
tlement. Upon this, Gabriel Lowerſon, the chief 
agent, and the reſt of the Engliſh then upon the 
iſland, were taken into cuſtody, and ſtrialy ex- 
amined by the Dutch council. No witneſſes of 
credit appeared againſt them; and the unhappy pri- 
ſoners, conſcious of their innocence, denied the fact 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations. But it had been 
before determined to put them to death, and only 
ſome pretence was wang for carrying the bloody 
deſign into execution. The rack was therefore to 
ſupply the place of evidence, and the tortures were 
ſo dreadful, that even conſcious innocence was un- 
able to ſupport them. Some ſought relief by con- 
feſſion ; but on obtaining the mercy of being 
put to death, they ſolemnly retracted their con- 
feſſions with their lateſt breath; but others, with 
matchleſs fortitude, expired under their tortures, 
By this horrid proceeding, the Dutch continued 
maſters of the ſpice trade, and have ever ſince kept 
it in their own hands. No reparation was, how- 
ever, obtained for this inſolent affront, till many 
years after, when Cromwell held the reins of go- 
vernment. That uſurper obliged them to pay 
three hundred thouſand pounds on that account. 
It, however, prevented a junction between the 
armies deſigned to reduce the Palatinate. 
The earl of Briſtol 2 received orders to 
leave the court of Madrid, he applied for an au- 


dience, in order to fulfil the ceremonial of his de- 
arture. Philip expreſſed the higheſt regret that 
Briſtol's ſervices, ſhould meet with ſo uvuvorthy a 
reward; and that his enemies ſhould have ſo far 
prevailed, as to infuſe prejudices into his maſter 
| 2 [3 
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and his country againſt a miniſter w 
fully performed his duty to both. 
to prevail upon him to engage in hi 
milla to beltow upon him — wu — 
and fortune he himſelf could deſire, But p.m 
though he expreſſed the utmolt gratitude f bo 
generous offer, refuſed every thing, and n 
to return immediately to his own coun; Ry 
doubting but the torch of truth would — 
the falſhoods of his enemies in their yeagh "pol 
lours. Philip could not even prevail upon 150 
accept of ten thouſand ducats, though his ci wY 
ſtances rendered ſuch a preſent neceſſa 2 
monarch uſed every intreaty in his power to * 
and aſſured him, that neither James, no; — 


— 
ho had o fait 
He endeavoyred 


elle, ſhould ever know he had — | 
* There 1s one, anſwered the virtuons Minilter 


who will be privy to the whole tranſadtian. 
the carl of Briſtol! and he will — 
the king of England.” It was the intereſt of Buck 
ingham to keep Briſtol at a diſtance from the kin 
and the court, leſt the voice of truth, enforced with 
thoſe powers of oratory which the earl Pollefled in 
a very eminent degree, ſhould diſcloſe ſcenes which 
he wiſhed to bury in oblivion. He accordingly ng 
ſooner heard of the earl's arrival in England, tha 
he made uſe of all that power he had acquired ore 
the mind of his weak ſovereign, for procuring u 
order for committing Briſtol to the tower, all 
had anſwered certain queltions that ſhould be put 
to him by the council. He was, however, ſoon 
after releaſed, but ordered to retire to his own 
houſe. The earl wrote to James, loudly demand- 
ing an opportunity of vindicating himſelf, ande 
laying his whole conduct before his maſler and the 
public: he aſſerted his own innocence, and threy 
the blame of every mifcarriage on Buckinghan, 
He had always flattered himſelf that the hatred 
the minion could not prevail over the juſtice of his 
maſter, as if a weak prince was not generally a dupe 
to the paſſions of others. Buckingham was deſirous 
that he ſhould own the pretended faults exhibited 
againſt him ; but he juſtly thought a reconciliation 
offered on ſuch terms a real diſgrace. ſames hims 
ſelf declared, that to require ſuch a thing of an its 
nocent man was the moſt horrible tyranny, Hov 
juſtly ought he to have reproached himſelf for (ut- 
fering ſo unjuſt a ſentence to take place! 

The parliament being prorogued to the twenty: 
ninth of May, it was neceſſary to make ſome prep 
rations, for oppaling the warlike armament litting 
out by the court of Spain, and alſo to aſſiſt the count 
Palatine. - Accordingly fix thouſand men were ſent 
over to Holland to join the army of the Stute, 
commanded by the pi ince of Orange; while another 
army under count Mansfeldt was to penetrate me 
the Palatinate. Religious zeal had made the it 
covery of the Palatinate appear a point of vaſt in. 
portance to the Engliſh; and the fame eſſact might 
have been expected in France, merely from politc 
views; for white that principality continued is the 
hands of the houſe of Auſtria, the French - 
minions were, an : all. ſides, ſurrounded by 4 
poſſeſſions of —— — ood mig 

netrated in ever rt by ſuperior foices. 
— court at 2 was fully ſenſible; * 
dinal Richlieu was refolved firſt to ſubdue we" 1 
gonots, before he proceeded to humble the — 
of Auſtria. However, the proſpect of au | 
with England was readily embraced, by conc! - 
à marriage between paince Charles, and the pr 
Henrictta Maria, daughter to Lewis XIV: 
conferences were opened at Compeigne, A 1 
marriage articles were ſigned at Paris on the ry 
of November: They were nearly the ou 110 
dance with thoſe, which bad been conclu fo 
Spain; for as Lewis required only the ws 
ditions which had beſore been granted to chal 
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1 James made no ſcruple to compl 
bole my conditions was, that the chfldren ſhould 
Pe ought up by the mother; or, which is the 
s thing, in the catholic religion, till they were 
Meter years of age. To this imprudent article 
5 misfortunes of that family have been attributed, 
Lough it was never put in execution. While this 
cation was carried on, count Mansfeldt came 
2 to England; and after ſome conferences it was 
* chat he ſhould conduct the war in the Lower 
flaunte, ac the head of twelve thouſand foot, and 
uo hundred horſe. The French miniſtry had, in 
neral terms, made great promiſes, not only that 
he Engliſh troops ſhould be allowed a free paſſage, 
wt that in their march to the Palatinate, they ſhould 
de joined by powerful ſuccours: but when the 
oops commanded by Mansfeldt, failed from Do- 
ver to Calais, they found that no orders had arrived 
to permit their landing. After therefore waiting 
bme time, they were obliged to ſail towards Zea- 
und, where proper meaſures for their diſembark- 
tion had been alſo neglected. "The Zealanders 
excuſed themſelves from receiving ſuch a number 
of unexpected gueſts, under a pretence of ſcarcity 
of proviſions. During a tedious period of ſuſpence, 
n which meſſengers were ſent to the Hague, and 
iter rards to London, a peſtilential diſeaſe ſpread 
mong the Engliſh troops, ſo long cooped up in 
their Rips, and carried off above two thirds of them. 
0f the few who eſcaped ſickneſs, ſome deſerted, 
ome enliſted themſelves in the ſervice of the States. 
Thus ended this ill-timed expedition. The refuſal 
of the Zealanders to allow the King's troops to 
ind, was the ſecond inſult he had reccived from 
the Dutch t the firſt being the maſſacre of Am- 


mes was puſhed on by the violent meaſures of his 
hvourite, to a rupture with Spain; and the friend- 
lip of the Dutch appeared to him too valuable, to 
mud it by an ill- timed reſentment ; he therefore 
ccepted of their excuſes, and put up with this 
grant and cruel breach of faith, without exacting 
uy kind of ſatisfaction, | 

James had laid a ſolid foundation for putting an 
dd to the diſturbances in Ireland, yet he had not 
een able entirely to complete his plan. The 
yuiards ſtill maintained a conſtant correſpondence 
nth the diſaffected papiſts, and kept the Engliſh 
prernmeat in continual alarms. The earl of Ty- 
done having been received into favour, and ob- 
kaned the gy protection, lived for ſome time in 


ul the marks of favour he had received to the 
lets of fear, he had the boldneſs, ſoon after, to 
Faun the king for a toleration of the catholic re- 
on. This requeſt being refuſed, he joined the 
ul of Tyrconnel, and other chiefs of the Iriſb 
Papilts; and a deſperate confederacy was formed 
* Maſſinating the lord deputy and the council, 
ji alhcreing all the Engliſh in the kingdom of 
1 d. This deſign was happily diſcovered by a 
2m dropped in the council chamber; and Ty- 
1%, With other principal conſpirators, fled to 


ption, 


» ſettled on them large penſions by ex- 


- ers from the court of Spain. Soon after 
3 Paſling over to Ireland, attempted to excite 
"ay rebellion; but his intention being diſ- 
* fore he could put it into execution, the 
«ot » had engaged in the conſpiracy, were ap- 
| the li and executed. This, and great diſputes 
Fear 3 council, which continued for ſeveral 
Fodam, foned the government to iſſue a ſevere 
bar pr 1 againſt the catholics, ordering all re- 
alice 0 leave Ireland, under very heavy 


K b. 162 5, While James, contrary to his incli- 


nation, turned his thoughts on war, 


nz. This tragedy was acted at a time when 


rat ſubmiſſion to the government; but imputing | 


nllls, where the Archduke gave them a kind re- | 


which he deteſted, and which he knew not how to 
conduct, he was ſeized with a diſorder that termi- 
nated his weak reign, He had long addicted him- 
{elf to thoſe pleaſures which he could not taſte, that 
he might baniſh from his mind thoſe reflections 
which he could not bear. He had accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to the uſe ot ſweet wines, and to ride hard both 
before and after drinking. This irregular method 
of living had occaſioned ſeveral ſevere fits of illneſs, 
which his phyſicians had rather palliated than re- 
moved; for James was to headflrong to ſubmit 
with patience to any troubleſome regimen, in order 
to obtain a cure. Infirmities therefore increaſed 
upon him with age, nor was the approach of the 
king of terrors to be prevented any longer. The 
ſtate of his mind added fuel to his bodily diſorder. 
He was highly provoked at the behaviour of Buck- 
ingham, to whom he imputed all the misfortunes 
that now ſurrounded him. He was deſirous of 
humbling that haughty miniſter, but he wanted 
power to execute his deſign. Finding that all at- 
tempts in his preſent ſituation would be in vain, he 
compoſed himlelt with a kind of ſullen reſignation, 
meditating how to take the firſt opportunity of a 
friendly hand for his deliverance. Such was the 
king's ſituation, when the marquis of Hamilton, 
who hated Buckingham, dicd ſuddenly, not without 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of poiſon. James conſidered the 
death of that nobleman as a ſure prelude to his own. 
* If the branches are cut down, ſaid he, the ſtock 
cannot long ſtand.” From that moment he became 
penſive and melancholy, In the beginning of 
March he was ſeized with a tertian ague, followed 
by a fever; and when encouraged by his courtiers 
with the old proverb, that this deſtemper, during 
that ſeaſon, was phyſic for a king, he replied, that 
the ſaying was meant of a young king. The 
counteſs of Buckingham, and ſome other ladies, 
who had no great opinion of regular phyſicians, but 
had a high opinion of empyrics, attended James, 
whoſe impatience for health drove him into the 
ſame fatal error. Buckingham had ſome time be- 
fore been curcd of a tertian ague by an emetic, a 
plaiſter, and a poſſet-drink, which James now in- 
ſiſted ſhould be adminiſtered to himſelf. ages. 
ham uſed every argument in his power to diſſuade 
him from taking any thing that was not prefcribed 
by his phyſicians ; but all his arguments were in 
vain: the king ſent for the medicines, and they 
were given him at his earneſt requeſt, Every 
ſymptom of his diſeaſe was immediately increaſed, 
and it was ſoon perceived that he could not long 
ſurvive. At intervals he ſent for the prince, whom 
he exhorted to have a tender affection for his wife; 
to be ſtedfaſt in his religion; to protect the church 
of England; and to extend his care to the prince 
Palatine's unhappy family. During the laſt tage 
of his diforder, + was cloſely beſet by Buckingham 
and his family, who refuſed, till near the cloſe of 
life, to permit his courtiers to ſee him. James was 
very ſenſible of his approaching end, and met the 
king of terrors with great fortitude, His prepara- 
tions for death were extremely fervent, in which 
he was chiefly aſſiſted by lord-keeper Williams. In 
his laſt moments, he declared he died in the faith 
of the church of England, and expired on the 
twenty-ſeventh of March, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. His 
body was conveyed from Theobalds to Weitminſter- 
abbey, where it was interred with great funeral 
ſolemnity, his ſon performing the oflice of chief 
mourner upon the occaſion. By his conſort, Anue 
of Denmark, James had ſeven children ; but two of 
them only ſurvived him, namely, Charles, who 
ſucceeded him on the throne; and Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to the unfortunate Elector Palatine. | 
ln this -reign the public were free from the 
expence of a ſtanding army; and while James 
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Was boaſting his divine vicegerency, he had not a 
ſingle regiment of guards. The ſole defence of 
the kingdom of England was its militia, which 


amounted to one hundred and ſixty thouſand men, 
who were kept in good order; for all the counties 
of England, emulating the capital, were fond of 
ſhewing a well-trained militia, In 1583 there was 
a general review made of all the men in England 
capable of bearing arms, and theſe, according to 
Raleigh, were found to amount to one million, 


on hundred and ſeventy- two thouſand men. 


The growth of London in riches, beauty, and 
in the number of its inhabitants, has been prodi- 
gious. From 1600 it doubled every forty years ; 
conſequently, in 1680 it contained four times as 
many inhabitants as at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. It was at this time almoſt entirely built of 
wood, and in every reſpect a very diſagreeable city. 
The earl of Arundel firſt introduced the general 
practice of erecting buildings of brick. 

As coaches were firſt ſeen in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the firſt ſedan-chair was ſeen in that of James, 
and was uſed by the duke of Buckingham. The 
people, on ſeeing him carried in his chair, were 


filled with indignation at his pride and arrogance, - 


exclaiming, that he made his fellow creatures do 
the ſervice of beaſts. 

At this period, all the ſeamen employed in the 
merchants ſervice, appear to have amounted to only 
ten thouſand men, which is ſcarcely a ſixth part of 
their preſent number. Raleigh obſerves, that the 
Dutch traded to England with fix hundred ſhips, 
and England to Holland with only fixty. Moſt 
of the curious arts were cultivated abroad, parti- 


cularly in Italy, and the Engliſh excelled only in 


ſhip-building, and the founding of iron cannon, 


Nine-tenths of the commerce of England con- 


ſiſted in woollen goods; yet the exportation of 


wool was not prohibited till the nineteenth year of 


this reign, Moſt of the cloth exported was dyed 
and dreſſed by the Dutch, who are ſaid to have 
gained ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a year by 
this manufacture; and Raleigh computes the loſs to 
England at four hundred thouſand pounds, Yet a 


proclamation publiſhed by James againſt exporting 
cloth in that condition ſucceeded ſo ill, on account 


of the Dutch refuſing to buy the dreſſed cloth, 
that great murmurs aroſe againſt it; and this mea- 
ſure was retracted by the king, the nation com- 
plaining of it as if it had been the moſt impolitic 
thing in the world. Engliſh cloth was then in ſo 
little credit, that the king was obliged to ſeek ex- 
pedients to engage the people of faſhion to wear it. 
The manufacture of linen was at this time entirely 
unknown in England, and the fame may be ob- 
ſerved of the filk manufacture. 

After the diſcovery of Greenland, the whale 
fiſhery was, at firſt, carried on with great ſucceſs ; 
but the Dutch ſoon deprived the Engliſh of this 
ſource of wealth. A company was now erected 
for the finding a north-welt paſſage, and many 
fruitleſs attempts were made for that purpoſe. The 
India Company received a new patent; and en- 
larging their ſtock to one million, , five hundred 
thouſand pounds, fitted out ſeveral ſhips; and in 


this reign the Bermuda, or Summer Iflands, as alſo 


Virginia, were ſettled. - 
The exports of England from Chriſtmas 1612, 
to Chriſtmas 1613, are computed at two millions, 
tour hundred eighty-ſeven thouſand, four hundred 
and thirty-five pounds; the imports at two mil- 
lions, one hundred forty-one thouſand, one hun- 
dred and fifty-one pounds; ſo that the balance in 
ſavour of England was three hundred forty- ſix 
thouſand, two hundred and eighty-four pounds ; 
but in 1622, the exports were two millions, three 


hundred twenty thouſand, four hundred and thirty- 


{ix pounds; the imports two millions, fix hundred 
4 


| nineteen thouſand, three hundred an | 
which made a balance of two — 
e 


| when it was reduced to eight. 


8 
thouſand, eight hundred and ſe ; zh 
againſt Foeknd, The Eaſt-India CR pound 
carried out a third of their cargo in E "9 Uſual 
The trade to Turky was one of the — 
to the nation. ot Sainſ 

Tradeſmen had hitherto carri f 
buſineſs by means of leaden — 8 * * 
penny, which had the croſs deeply 1 
been broke in half, and paſſed for half. peng iy 
half pence ; and thoſe halves broke again Way 
pieces, were fourths, or farthings ; but 2 
half-pence and farthings began to be coined 1 . 
reign in the place of this (mall money, whi h 6 
eaſily loſt. Intereſt was at ten per cent tl * 

1 Us 4 


This being an age of bigotr : 
of reaſon had hot” pet ſpread Vo 2 th lgh 
gious liberty was ſtill unknown; nor was . s 
tion allowed to any, who entertained = 
widely different f ickly elan 

7 0 t from thoſe publickly cſtablißh 
Two Arians were burned during this periol ; 
were offered a pardon at the take, on co * 
of their making a recantation. Ihe eibli 
worthip was the only one allowed durins ths b 
the former reign; and twenty pounds 3 * 5 
might be levied on any one who did not ras 
it. The puritans, at this time members of 
eſtabliſhed church, had yet no ſeparate mg 
gations. Such of the clergy as refuſed to con) 
with the legal ceremonies, were deprived of u 
a nor was it ſafe for any one to ſpeak * 
the forms and ceremonies of the church. 

Nor Was the liberty of the preſs leſs unknown 
being incompatible with thoſe principles of g 
vernment which then prevailed. Elizabeth ha 
laid the greateſt reſtraints on the preſs; and th 
ſevereſt penalties were inflicted on thoſe who pre 
ſumed to write againſt an eſtabliſhment, either i 
church or ſtate. James extended the fame ye 
nalties to the importing ſuch books from abroad 
and afterwards prohibited the printing of a 
book, without permiſſion from the archbiſhop d 
Canterbury, the archbiſhop of York, the bit 
of London, the vice-chancellor of one of d 
Univerſities, or of ſome perſon appointed h 
them. a | 

By a proclamation for eſtabliſhing public mag 
zines, whenever wheat fell below chirty-two fl 
lings a quarter, rye below eighteen, and batt 
below ſixteen, the commiſſioners were cmpow 
to purchaſe corn for the magazines. Thele pri 
may be conſidered as low; though by our pte 
eſtimation, they would rather paſs for high. 4 
that time, the uſual bread of the poor was made 
of barley. During the greateſt part of Janss 
reagns the beſt wool was at thirty-three fhillng 
a tod, 

Fifteenths and ſubſidies having been frequent 
mentioned in this hiſtory, and ſome of our wu 
ſcribers deſiring of the writer an explanation cf 
ſame, he here takes this opportunity of comply!tg 
with their requeſt. The tax called a fiftcentl, cc 
ginally correſponded to the name, and w. K. 
value of a fifteenth part of moveables. Hit! 
valuation made in the reign of Edward III bs 
always adhered to, each town conſtantly Fu 
particular ſum, aſſeſſed by the inhabitants de“ 
ſelves. The ſame tax, in corporate tow» 7 
called a tenth, becauſe there it was a tenth of e 
moveables; but both together were conciſely 7 
a fifteenth : when the produce of the whole 
mentioned, and throughout the kingo0n 
amounted to-about twenty-nine thouſand ſy 
A ſubſidy was not invariable, like a fifteen | 
in- the eighth of Elizabeth, a ſublidy 10 = 
to a hundred and twenty thouſand pou buch 
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R = 6 
entieth of the ſame reign, it was not above ſeventy 


debt thouſand 3 it afterwards fell to ſeventy thou- 
1 and was continually decreaſing. This was 
- to the method of levying it. One ſubſidy 
1 S iginally given for four ſhillings in the 
* on land, and two ſhillings and eight- pence 
u moveables, throughout the counties; which, 
chen the nation was enriched by trade, would 
ure zmounted to a conſiderable tax, had it been 
trialy levied; but during the reign of James, 
le twentieth part of that ſum was not paid. The 
was ſo far perſonal, that a man paid only in 
te county where he lived, though he poſſeſſed 
dates in other counties; the afleflor forming a 
boſe eſtimation of his property, and rating him 
ccordingly. However, to preſerve ſome rule in 
e eſtimation, it appears to have been the prac- 
ve to keep an eye to former aſſeſſments, and to 
ne every man according to his anceſtors, or ac- 
ding to what men of ſuch eſtimated property 
ge accuſtomed to pay. This was a ſufficient 
ron why ſubſidies could not increaſe, notwith- 
Ending the increaſe of money, and the riſe of 
ents, In ſhort, ſubſidies at laſt became ſo un- 
mal and uncertain, that the parliament was ob- 
ved to change them into a land-tax. 

mes, ſucceſſor of Elizabeth, erected a mag- 
cent monument to her memory, in the eaſt 
| of the north iſle of her grandfather Henry 
Iſs chapel. It is an arch of white macble, 
ported by ten Corinthian pillars of black 
prble, under which lies her efligies in royal 
bes. The freeze is adorned with the arms of. all 
te royal marriages from Edward the Conteſlor, 
ind with empalements of ſeveral branches of the 
pal family. On the tablature over the cornith, 
kt the head of the tomb, is this inſcription, which 
boeed, in his chronicle, thus tranſlates: ' 


For an eternal memorial 


Into Elizabeth, queen of England, France, and 
Ireland, daughter of king Henry VIII. grand- 
cild to king Henry VII, and great-gran«child 
to king Edward IV. The mother of her 
country; the patroneſs and nurſe of religion and 
karning; a princeſs, for all the endowments 
of body and mind, and more eſpecially for her 
wyal virtues, above her ſex, 


INCOMPARABLE. 


mes, king of Great-Britain, France, and Ircland, 
heir both q her throne and virtues, hath piouſly 


erected Elis monument to a princeſs ſo worthy 
of commemoration. 


On the baſement at the top are theſe words: 


ie liſters, Mary and Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed 
the ſame throne, are companions 1n the grave, 
and here lleep in hopes of a reſurrection. 


On a like tablature on the corniſh at the feet is 
i inſcription ; 


Kelgion to its primitive purity reſtored ; peace 
Wliſhed ; money reduced to its juſt value; 
2 rebellion quelled; France relieved 
— involved in inteſtine diviſions; the Nether- 
= lupported ; the Spaniſh Armada over- 
" by Ireland, almoſt loſt by rebellion, re- 
W by defeating the Spaniards; the revenue 
Germ Univerſities much enlarged by a law of 
uns; and laſtly, all England enriched, 


ELIZABETH, 


During | 

905 forty-five years a molt wiſe governor, a 
re "gy and triumphant queen, moſt ſtrictly 
No, 1 moſt happy, by a calm and reſigned 


death, in her ſeventy-ſecond year, left her mortal 
remains, till by Chriſt's word they ſhall riſe again 
to immortality, to be depoſited in this famous 
church, by her repaired and re-eſtabliſhed. 


On the baſement at the feet are theſe words: 


She died the twenty-fourth of March, in the year 
of ſalvation 1602, in the forty-fifth year of her 
reign, and the ſeventy-ſecond of her age. 


The ſame Engliſh monarch, ſoon after his ac+ 
ceſſion, erected a magnificent tomb for Mary, 
queen of Scots, in the ſouth aiſle of Henry Vilth's 
chapel, over a vault to which her body had been 
removed from the cathedral of Peterborough, 
where, as we have obſerved, it was firſt interred. 
It is raiſed in the form of a triumphal arch, ſup- 
ported by eight Corinthian pillars, under which 
lies her portraiture in royal robes. The freeze is 
adorned with the arms ot ſeveral marriages of the 
kings of Scotland, and the top crowned with her 
atchievements. On ſeveral tablatures of marble 
round the tomb, are epitaphs, which give a brief 
account of her royal deſcent and relations; the 
exquiſite endowments of her body and mind; the 
troubles of her life; her conſtancy in religion, 
and reſolution in death. The inſcriptions on the 
plate are in Engliſh, 

The firit part of her epitaph is upon the ſouth 
ſide of her tomb, in Roman capitals. 


D. O. M. 


Sacred to the memory of Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, and dowager of France; daughter 
and ſole heireſs of James V. king of Scotland, 
and grand - daughter of Margaret, eldeſt daughter 
of Henry VII. by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
Edward IV. (kings of England) wife of Francis 
II. king of France, whilſt the lived, certain and 
undoubted heireſs to the crown of England, 
and mother of the moſt potent James, monarch 
of Great-Britain. She was deſcended from a 
truly royal and moſt antient line, nearly allied 


by deſcent and conſanguinity to all the greateſt 


princes of Europe, and was abundantly adorned 
with the moſt excellent endowments of body 
and mind: but as.all human affairs have their 
viciſſitudes, after a confinement of above twenty 
years, and having ſtruggled with reſolution 
and fortitude (though iueffectually) with the 
malignity of calumniators, the jealouſy of the 
earl, and the ſnares of capital enemies, ſhe 
was at length an unprecedented, unheard of 
example with kings, brought to the block; 
where, with contempt of this world, triumphant 
in death, and fearleſs of the executioner; re— 
commending her ſoul to Chriſt her Saviour, her 
hopes of empire and poſterity to her ſon James, 
and the example of her patience to all the 
ſpectators of ſo bloody and mournful a ſcene, 
ſhe piouſly, patiently, and intrepidly ſubmitted 
her royal neck to the accurſed axe, and ex- 
changed this tranſitory life for a bleſſed eternity 
in heaven, on the eighth of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1587, aged forty-ſix, 


The other part of the epitaph is on the north 
ſide of the monument, in hexameter and penta- 
meter, or elegiac verſes. In Engliſh; 


If birth illuſtrious, or if beauty's pride, 

A guiltleſs mind, and faith ſeverely try'd; 

If wiſdom, fortitude, a candid breaſt, 

And hope in Him who comforts the diſtreſt; 

If probity of heart, with patience mild 

To bear injurious bonds, to be revil'd ; 

If goodneſs, mzzeſty, a lib'ral will 

To raiſe the wretched, and the poor to fill, 
51 Could 
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Could *ſcape blind fortune's thunders, that alike 
On good and bad, on low and lofty, ſtrike; 
Thou hadſt not early fall'n by being great, 
Nor thy ſad image ſeem'd to weep thy fate. 
Scotland by right, by marriage France was thine; 
To theſe well founded hope did England join; 
By triple right a triple crown ſhe wears, 
But dim its luſtre to a crown of ſtars. 
Happy, too happy if, the ſtorm allay'd, 
Tho? late, the neighb'ring realm had her obey'd. 
But ſee! ſhe falls to triumph in the grave, 
New vigour thence, and fruits her branches have. 
Conquer'd, ſhe conquers free, tho' cloſe confin'd; 
Not dead, tho” ſlain; the fates her chains unbind. 
So the prun'd vine ſhoots forth with fertile ſprays, 
And the cut gem reflects its purple rays; 
So genial a, a committed to the earth, 
Riſe from the fruitful ſoil, a brighter birth. 
With blood, God's covenant with man was made; 
With blood, the patriarchs his wrath allay'd; 
With blood, the firſt-born *ſcap'd the general doom; 
Blood ſtain'd the land which now is her's become. 
Oh ſtay thy vengeance heaven, for mercy's ſake; 
That fatal day be ever mark'd with black; 
To murder kings, abhorr'd for evermore, 
Nor Britain ſtain'd again with royal gore: 
Let the example periſh with the blow, 
Accurs'd its author, and its actor too. 
Since in her better part ſhe triumphs ſtill, 
Dumb be her fate, and filent every ill. 
Such was her courſe as heav'n thought fit to fleer, 
She had her joys, ſhe knew her ſorrows here. 
Early to life the royal James ſhe gave, 
Whom ev'ry kinder pow'r in keeping have. 
By nuptials great, by birth ſtill greater known, 
And greateſt in her iſſue, ſuch a ſon! 

Here Mary lies, of whom we ſighing ſing, 
The daughter, wife, and mother of a king. 
Grant heav'n, that to the lateſt times her race, 
Their happy hours without a cloud may paſs, 

H. N. lamenting. 


Over the corniſh of this tomb at the head, is 
part of the twenty-firſt verſe of 1 Peter, chapter 
ii. In Engliſh: | 
+ Chriſt alſo ſuffered for ns, leaving us an example 

that ye ſhould follow his ſteps.” 


Over the corniſh, alſo in Latin, at the feet, is 
the twenty-third verſe of the ſame chapter. In 
Engliſh: . 

«© Who when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he ſuffered, he threatened not; but com- 
mitted himſelf to him that judgeth righteouſly.“ 


Character of James J. 


In his perſon he was of a middle ſtature, and of 
a fair complexion; jolly, but not corpulent His 
countenance was rather diſagreeable, his eyes being 
large and rolling, his beard thin, and his tongue 
too big for his mouth: he had an aukward air, 
and his gait was remarkably ungraceful, from a 
weakneſs in his knees, which prevented his walking 
without aſſiſtance: in his diet he was tolerably 
temperate, but drank little elſe beſides rich and 
{trong wines. 

His mental beauties were as imperfect as his 
perſonal accompliſhments; a mixture of virtues 
and vices have admitted no ſtriking lights to ſet 
off or relieve the ſhades of his character. This 
prince appears, on a flight view, to have poſſeſſed 
ſome amiable qualities; but when theſe qualities 
were brought forth into action, we find them all 
unhappily tainted; and candour herſelf is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that his liberality dege- 
nerated into profuſion, his learning into pedantry, 
his paciſic diſpoſition into puſillanimity, his wiſdom 
into mean cunning, and his friendſhip into light 


* 


| ſmalleſt idea of that manly ſcience which 
| ſociety; which regulates the paſſions of 


| of all conception of the difference between li 
and licentiouſneſs; and endeavoured to ere 


ö 


fancy, and puerile fondneſs. He had not g 
e 


ennoblez 


free ſtate; and which animates, directs, * 
pletes the purpoſes of public ſpirit. He was _ 


bert 
1 for 


as ſt 
both in reli * 


himſelf, in the minds of the people, 
opinion of his infallibility, 


2 | ion 
politics, as ever the church of Rome had thou 
to eſtabliſh over her deluded votaries. Wu 


more of a caſuiſt than a politician, was 
diſtreſſed, whenever his ſubjects dared di 
reaſon upon matters which might lead them to 1 
ſenſe of their true intereſt as a people; and nothing 
gave him greater pleaſure, than to hear and deeide 
on the uſeleſs ſpeculative points of ſchocl du. 
nity : but he ſeldom advanced a man of merit to 
preterment. While king ot Scotland, his behz. 
viour was, in many points, unexceptionahle; but 
the ridiculous, and even profane flaitety he u. 
ceived from the Engliſh nobility, intoxicated hi 
brain, and filled him with felf-conceit. Ceci 
who ftood foremoſt among his ſycophants, ha 
the aſſurance to tell him, on his acceflion, that he 
would find his Engliſh ſubjects like aſſes, on whom 
he might lay any burden, and ſhould need neither 
bit nor bridle, but their ears. Vain of his here. 
ditary title; a bigot to the doctrines of Givine 
right and paſſive obedience, he aimed to imitye 
the example of the princes of the Tudor line 
who had made great breaches in the Tnelik 
conſtitution. But he never reflected on the dt. 
ference between their ſituation and his own, 
The ignorance, and conſequently the timidity dd 
the Engliſh, was now vaniſhed; they were reſolved 
to defend with courage, what they had acquired 
by induſtry. The doctrine of reſiſtance wi 
preached from the pulpit, and underſtood in pur 
liament, but with ſuch reſtrictions, as leit {ufi 
cient room for a king of England to be at once 
both great and happy. James ſtudicd to preſerve 
peace rather than tranquillity ; the ſhadow, rather 
than the ſubſtance; becauſe the genuine halis of 
tranquillity is freedom. Though he held the 
ſceptre without any ſenſible reverſe of fortune, 
yet the life of James was very uneven. No prince 
ever learned more or profited leſs by experience, 
The Howards, who continued in the mind, 
had not ſufficient abilities to hold the reins 0 
government: the Scottiſh favourites were dilagitt 
able to the nation; and thoſe whom james trutted, 
wanted both capacity and honeſiy to ſerve him. 
His prodigality rendered him always necctiltvts 
One of his minions ſecing a load of lilver cartyit; 
to the treaſury, ſaid to a perſon who ſtood hei 
him, « How happy would that money make de. 
The king deſired to know what he had been fg 
and immediately gave him the whole ſum, amour 
ing to three thouſand pounds. You think you 
ſelf happy, ſaid he; but I am more fo in ob"z% 
the man I eſteem. The commons took advalt's 
of. bs extravagance; and finding their aft 
was abſolutely neceſſary, they made themſelves ® 
maſters. In his youth, James gave ſeveral i 
ſtances that he wanted neither ſpirit nor reſolution: 
but his political cowardice had every charac” 
of meanneſs; for he trembled moſt wi „ 
boaſted loudeſt: but when reflection ſucceeded * 
fear, his good natural ſenſe convinced bim, - 
his ſchemes were impracticable; though Þ . 
always led him to drop them in ſuch à ef. 
that his crown and government were exp 

much danger as if he had purſued then 
it happened, that among all the concen” ,, 
made to his parliament, not one was recon.” |, 
thankfulneſs; they were always conſidered © 
reſult of preſent convenience, or the che 
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. annot unite in ſentiment with the ingenious 
* of the catalogue of Royal and noble authors, 
4 he ſays, puns, ſcripture, witticiſms, oaths, 
C \tive, and vanity, are the ingredients of all 
| (red majeſty's performances. James, conſi- 
e 25 an author, has made a figure as a ſcholar. 
, certainly had a more learned education than is 
"monly beſtowed on princes. His works, ſtill 
ant, are printed in one volume, folio. He 
te the Baſilicon Doron; The true Law of Free 
cnarchies ; A Counterblaſt to Tobacco; A Trea- 
on. Witches and Apparitions ; A Commentary 
i the Revelations; An Encomium on Sir Philip 


'G, 


dock; and he began a Tranſlation of the PlaJms. 
eral other pieces are aſcribed to him, and many 


ala, others in manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
{others in Howard's collection. Modern wits 
4 modern reviewers, may ſtile theſe productions 
he pedantic learning of James; but it is a pe- 


D. 162 HARLES I. ſon of James I. 

vs 5: in the twenty-fifth year of his 
ge, fucceeded” his father on the throne of Great- 
Britzin. He began his reign by removing lord 
baltimore from the office of ſecretary of ſtate; 
panting a pardon to the earl of Middleſex ; re- 
alling by proclamation all Britiſh ſubjects from 
tie Imperial, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh ſervices z iſſuing 


ite Spaniards, as well as railing ten thouſand men 
a naval expedition, and for the recovery of the 
nate. The marriage of the king being cele- 
ited at Paris by proxy, the duke of Bucking- 
n was employed in conducting the queen to 
delud, where ſhe arrived on the twelfth of 
june, when the king. received her at Dover, and 
* nuptials were celebrated at Canterbury, The 

5 nd queen, on the ſixteenth of the ſame 


7 made their public entry into London, and 


© commons, 


dot red; ; | | 
1 * and demanding an account of the 
| e 


bunte .J. Sranted for the recovery of the Pala- 
3 being reſtrained from keeping together by 
8 gung of the plague, and unwilling to give a 
al denial to 


eme 
— they were adjourned to meet on the firſt of 
the by Oxford. It appears very evident, from 
* . of this ſupply, that parliament had 
borer? wunden taincd a ſtrong jealouſy of the preſent 
n the 2 A trifling change had been made 
hat, ben tration ſince the death of James: 

the ſame favourite, the ſame mi- 


1 . 


« his. letters are extant ; ſeveral of them in the | 


commiſſions for granting letters of repriſals againſt 


e ee ee a 28 


1 ne eighteenth the parliament was aflembled. | 
after mentioning ſome. grievances | 


their young king, granted him two | 
petitioned for a receſs, on which 


Fu CIR.) 2 


dantry which was peculiar to this reign, and which 
evidently appears both in the choice of ſubjects 
and ſtile, of other eminent writers of that age. 
If the learning of James made him a caſuiſt, not a 
politician, a wrangling diſputant, but not a wiſe 
king, yet we cannot think it ſunk; him into con- 
tempt as a man. Perhaps, in ſome future more 


political and ſolid age than the preſent, even the 


works of Mr. Walpole may appear equally ſin- 
gular, pedantic, and uſeleſs, with the immenſe 
erudition and ſcholaſtic writings of James. And 
we beg leave further to obſerve in behalf of this 


| monarch, that if his reign was ignoble to himſelf, 
ey; ſome Verſes prefixed to Tycho Brahe's | 


rendered ſo by the flatterers of bis age, it was 
undoubtedly happy fot-his people, who, by being 
blefled with peace, enriched by an extenſive com- 
merce, and freed from the care of foreign affairs, 
had leifure to attend to their own concerns, and 


| to ſecure their liberties and privileges by many ex- 


cellent regulations, 


: , a S6 ah 1 ; | 4 , bs 
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urceeds his father Fames on the throne of Great Britain, in the twenty-fiſth year of his age Firſt tranſafions 
ofter his acceſſion—Proceedings of the parliament—[mpeachment of Buckingham— Supplies raiſed, without an 
aft of parliament, by various expedients—T he emergency of the king's affairs obliges him to ſummon a parliament 
—Their remonſtrances and petitions right Death of Bucking ham—Laud”s innovations in the church— Money 
again raiſed by illegal methods — Arbitrary proceedings in the flar-chamber and hig h-commuſſion court — Ship 
money, and the trial of Hampden—Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland Proceedings of the long parliament—Strafferd 
and Laud impeached—Diſſelution of the ſtar- chamber and high-commiſſion court. The king's journey to Scotland 
A maſſacre in Ireland The arbitrary conduct of Charles toward ſeveral members of the houſe of commons — 
Riots and tumults— Preparations for a civil war, and its commencement—Several battles foug ht—=Briſtol taken 
The fiege of Glouceſter —T he battle of Newbury, and other actions Invaſion of the Scots The treaty of U x- 
bridge +T he execution of Laud—T he deciſive battle Naſeby— Surrender of Briſtol —Conqueſt of the Weſt by 
Farfax—T he king flies to the Scots at Newark, and is by them delivered up A mutiny in the army, wha 
govern the parliament—Charles eſcapes to the Iſle of Wight —Ctyil war renewed—T he treaty of Newport——T he 
king again ſeized by the army His trial, death, and character. | ft 


* 


niſters, and all the oſſices of the kingdom, con- 
tinued in the hands of Buckingham's creatures. 
His influence over Charles exceeded even that 
which he had acquired over the weakneſs of James; 
and every public meaſure was conducted by his 
advice and direction. He engroſſed the entire 
confidence of his maſter, and was himſelf poſſeſſed 
of the moſt conſiderable offices of the crown, 
The hatred of the people had been ſuſpended, 
while the duke's conduct ſeemed to gratify their 
prejudices; but they now found that his zeal 
ſprang from a particular pique againſt Spain, and 
that an alliance had been contracted with a court 
no leſs hated. A chapel had been built at Somerſet- 
houſe for the queen and her family, with conve- 
niences adjoining to it for the capuchin friars, who 
were permitted to walk abroad in their habits. 
Beſides, the extraordinary ſupplies granted to the 
crown by the laſt parliament, and the bad manage- 
ment of its firſt military attempt, convinced the 


commons, that the tory were not to be truſted 


with ſo important a buſineſs as war ; and the ſpeech 
of the lord-keeper, which repreſented that the ſub- 
ſidies were not only ſpent, but the revenue in debt,, 
did not a little contribute to confirm them in this 
opinion. But before the meeting of parliament, 
an incident happened which inflamed the reſentment 
of the Engliſh. The French miniſtry had cajoled 


james into a promiſe to furniſh Lewis with one 


ſhip of war, and ſeven armed merchant ſhips, to 
be employed againſt the Genoeſe. Buckingham” 
prevailed on Charles to lend theſe ſhips, to be 
uſed againſt the proteſtants at the ſiege, of Ro- 
chelle, where they were to be filled with French 
ſoldicrs 
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ſoldiers and mariners, commanded by the duke de 
Montmorency. This was no ſooner known than 
the whole crew mutinied. Vice-admiral Penning- 
ton declared, that he would rather be hanged in | 
England for diſobedience, than fight againſt his 
brother proteſtants in France; and notwithſtanding | 
the y menaces and promiſes of the French, 
he refuſed to deliver up the ſhips, and ſailed back 
to the Downs, They there received new orders 
from Buckingham, lord admiral, to return to 
Dieppe. As the duke was ſenſible, that authority 
alone was not ſufficient to' engage the com- 
manders in an action ſo repugnant to con- 
ſcience and honour,'-a rumour was ſpread, that 
a peace had been concluded between the French 


„ 


king and his proteſtant ſubjects. On their return 


to Dieppe, they found they had been deceived. The 
captains of the merchants now maintained, that the | 
king had no right to diſpoſe of their property, and | 
prepared to ſail away; but Pennington, who could 
no longer plead a miſunderſtanding of his orders, | 
fired to bring them to; yet the brave Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who-commanded one of the vefiels, broke 
through, and returned to England. The remaining 
ſhips were delivered to the French: but all the 
officers and ſeamen, notwithſtanding the great 
offers made them, immediately deſerted; and not 
one individual, except a gunner, would ſerve _ 
their diſtreſſed brethren, the. French proteſtants. 
This tranſaction entirely prevented that popularity, 
which every Engliſh monarch ſhould endeavour to 
obtain at the commencement of his reign. No 
ſooner were theſe tranſactions known in parliament, 
than the commons ſhewed the ſame attachment 
with the failors for the proteſtant religion. They 
even carried their zeal to a height that rendered 
their deliberations at once ridiculous and unjuſt. 
Montague, one of the king's chaplains, publiſhed 
a book, which, contrary to the rigid tenets of the 
puritans, ſaved virtyous catholics, as well as other 
Chriſtians, from eternal torments. It now became 
evident that thoſe great men, who reaſoned ſo 
forcibly on the danger of the conſtitution of their 
country from the increaſing power of the crown, 
could not reaſon at all on the ſubject of religion. | 
Montague was ordered to be proſecuted, a com- 
mittee was appointed to conſider of the proceedings | 
againſt him, and the eccleſiaſtic, for having done an 
important ſervice to the church of England, by ex- 
ploding the adopted errors of her antagoniſts, was 
ordered into cuſtody of the ſerjeant, and to give 
bail of two thouſand pounds for his appearing at 
the next ſeſſion. It was no wonder that Charles was 
offended at theſeſ proceedings, and that he often 
put them in mind that they had buſineſs of far 
greater concern to engage their attention. But 
finding all attempts were in vain, the king dif- 
ſolved a parliament from which he had nothing to 
expect. 24 10) It 
| The favourite was now hated by Spain, he was 
feared by France; he was diſtruſted in Holland; he 
was unpopular in England. The affections of the 
king, and his own aſcendancy in the cabinet, were 
all he had to truſt to, and he therefore determined 
to increaſe his power, by putting more of his friends | 
into places of conſequence. All the diſſimulation 
of Williams could not remove Buckingham's 
hatred. He was deprived of the ſeals and retired 
to his biſhopric with great dejection. Charles had 
afterwards time ſufficient to regret the loſs of this 
able ſervant, when the heats that afterwards flamed 
out ſo fatally, and ſeemed to threaten the deſtruction 
of the kingdom. However, notwithſtanding Buck- 
ingham was an enemy to the perſon of Williams, 
he was in his heart a friend to his principles, and 
was daily more and more convinced how imprac- 
ticable it was for the government to oppoſe the 


— — 
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Proteſtants. Charles, deſerted: by his 


| have remembered that he was engaged in the par 


an antipathy between them, that they would have 


council of war was held off Cape St. Vincent, it 


- alarmed, and ſo dreadful to the Spaniards was the 


not be brought to act with that ſpirit and refolutiol 


people's torrent of zeal againſt popery. The earl 


of Holland continued to be his fait 

dent at the French court, and gave * 5 
how deeply Blanville, the French ambaſfad ae 
engaged in plotting his deſtruction. The ul wa 
termined to return to France in quality of a 0 - 
dor; but the queen having been incautious | 
expreſſions of her paſſion for that noblemen ig 
abſolutely refuſed to admit him into hi lov 
tories. This highly exaſperated Buckin * 
eſpecially as the court of France refuſed to% J 
ſecret "treaty againſt the houſe of Auſtria | 
Charles would employ his forces againſt the nd 
was obliged to have recourſe to — 
methods of railing money. He iſſued priv 2 
in order to obtain the neceſſary ſum; but tea 
vantages he gained by this temporary ſuppl Nt 
more than balanced by the diiguſt it — 
By means, however, of this ſupply, he was enable 
to fit out a fleet of eighty tail, on boarg , 
which were. ten thouſand ſoldiers. Buckinohy 
was very unfortunate in his choice of the officer 
Sir Horace Vere had been created a baron of En 
land, and was endowed with every talent requilt 
tor the command of this armament ; but he was, 
friend to the miniſter. Sir Edward Cecil, who ha 
commanded under count Mansfeldt, was therefor 
choſen for that office, and immediately created 
viſcount Wimbledon. Buckingham could not hat 
made a more unfortunate choice. Wimbledon 
though a brave fiel officer, knew nothing of { 
affairs, The public complained loudly that Sit 
Robert Manſel was neglected ; but they ſhoult 


formed againſt the miniſter, Nor was Buckinghan 
more. fortunate in his choice of the other ofkcers 
The earl of Eflex was appointed to command unde 
W1a;bledon, though there actually ſubſiſted fopgret 


more readily fought with each other than agu 
the enemy. ERC 
On the firſt of October the fleet ſailed, and 
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order to form a plan for their future operations 
The earl of Eſſex. naturally gave his voice for at 
tacking Cadiz, the ſcene of his father's glory, and 
his propoſal being accepted, the whole fleet ſtood 
towards that port. But by this time all Spain wu 


remembrance of the Engliſh valour under queet 
Elizabeth, that their king was ready in perlon td 
march down at the head of a royal army to the de 
fence of his coalt. 

- The Engliſh reached Cadiz, and found even 
thing in readineſs to give them a warm reception 
and the attack of fort Puntal was given to the cal 
of Eſſex. He advanced with twenty Engliſ an 
five Dutch. ſhips with ſuch impetuotity, that tas 
Spaniſh ſhipping, which conſiſted of ſeventeen ſtouk 
ſhips and eight or ten gallies, fearing the fatal cote 
ſequence of that fort's being taken, retired to For 
Real. The fort, however, made a noble defence; 
and it was found impracticable to take it on thelid 
where the attack was made. Upon this Sir Join 
Burroughs, an old Engliſh officer, landed with hs 
regiment, and driving ſome companies .of Spaul 
intantry, who had oppoſed his landing back to the 
fort, the Spaniſh governor thought proper to {yr- 
render. The taking of this fort was, however, 9 
no other conſequence than as it opened a pallaget9 
Cadiz itſelf, and commanded a large extent © 
villages and country round; but the raw Eng 
ſoldiers could not reſiſt the temptation of the fe 
Spaniſh wines; they drank to excels, and could 


neceſſary for rendering the expedition fucce 
At the ſame time diflentions prevailed among * 
officers, and diſeaſes among the ſoldiers, 0 2 
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gen ther ſtay appearing fruitleſs, the troops were 1; 8 22 of 3 both by ſea and land; and that 
* marked, and the fleet put to ſea, with a reſo- count Mansfeldt's army, and the king's allies ought 
luke 7 of waiting for the Spaniſh galleons. But the to be ſupported. Theſe reſolutions were commu- 
undef - breaking out among the ſeamen and ſoldiers, nicated by the upper, to the lower houſe; but the 
Sin h igue commons paid very little attention to them; the 


? as obliged to return to England with infected 


1 ly companies, a broken reputation, diſ- 
1 2 national diſhonour. 

; On the ſecom of February Charles 
0. 1626. Jas crowned, and four days after the 
F.. „ darliament met at Weſtminſter. The ſeſſion 
- opened by the new lord-keeper, Sir Thomas 
ach. with a conciſe ſpeech, wherein he acquainted 
| houſes, that as his majeſty intended the ſeſſion 
wuld be very ſhort, he hoped the would make all 
be 1oinable diſpatch in granting the ſupplies. But 
# * - commons, without paying any regard to the 
— od-keeper's ſpeech, began an enquiry into the 
oard Bona grievances, at the very point where they 
Bars 11eft off the laſt ſeſſion, as if the ſame men had 


* n every where elected, and no time had inter- 
1 * el between their laſt meeting. Charles had he 
1 left to himſelf would probably have ſuccecded 
_—_ uch better than he did with this parliament. For 


who hat 


72 he had loſt nothing of his arbitrary notions, 
herefon 


t the neceſſity of his affairs, and his cloſe engage- 
nts on the continent, where both his honour and 


_ mutation were at ſtake, would certainly, have in- 
nbledon ea him to have made ſuch ſacrifices, as would 
g of ne brought over to his intereſt that very {mall 


under of members, which gave the oppoſition the 
wority. But Charles was now governed in eccle- 
tical affairs by Laud, a furious churchman, who, 
ther than give up one point of uſeleſs ceremony, 
immaterial doctrine, was determined to hazard 
r rights of monarchy, and the tranquillity of 
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- — s country. The commons indeed voted a ſupply 
ld havd three ſubſidies and thred fifteenths, and afterwards 
zel another ſubſidy ; but reſerved the paſſing that 

5 te into a law till the end of the ſeſſion; ſo that it 
| and e king refuſed to grant them a ſufficient time to 


uh their enquiry into the national grievances, or 


— fuſed to comply with their demands, he mult ex- 
for # no ſupply. Very foon it appeared, that the 
rr, na ole ſtorm was intended againſt Buckingham, who 
18 conſidered as the ſource of all the national 
pain wa evances, Charles foreſaw the conſequence, and 


devoured to ſoften the enquiries of the commons, 
j ordering Heath, the attorney-general, to ſend 
ſters to the judges, enjoining them to proceed 
th more vigour than ever againſt the popiſh re- 
ants, But all orders of that kind were miſtruſted 
the commons; and an embargo being at that 
be [aid on all the Engliſh ſhipping in France, the 
mmons ordered an enquiry to be made into the 
an for ſuch ſtrange proceedings. In anſwer to 

enquiry, it was laid, that the French had im- 
led it upon the Englith, in order to indemnify 
mlelves for the illegal detention of a ſhip belong- 
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con- | 
yu Port to Havre-de-Grace, called the St. Peter, even 
Jefence! er an order had been iflued by the king for her 
the fide ale, But upon examination, it appeared that 
Sir John me was ſufficient reaſon for this detention, and 
with bis * enquiry was laid aſide. At this time the earl | 
Spauiſh britol, who had now taken his ſeat in parlia- 


lt, impeached Buckingham, his inveterate ene- 


k to the | : 
Vu and the commons ſent up another impeach- 


to fur- 


ever, of at, But however odious the irregularities of the 
aſlaget0 * had rendered him, they were not ſuch as 
1 wu condemn him as a traitor. The commons, 
Engliſh "a, purſued their deſign with unwearied at- 
the nes el but the members of the council of war 
d could kung to give any anſwers to the queſtions put 


em by the commons, it was thought proper to 


(olution ] 
t ſtop, for ſome time, to the enquiry. 


ceſsful. 
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mp was very urgent with the parhament to 
w , lupplies, The houſe of peers candidly 
No 0 chat it was neceſſary to put the nation in 


Uules, preſſed by his allies for fulfilling his en- 


ſupporting their charge againſt Buckingham en- 
grofſed all their attention. In the courſe of this 
debate, Mr. Coke, fon to Sir Edward Coke, ſaid, 
It was better to die by an enemy than to ſuffer at 
home;“ and Dr, Turner, a phyſician, propoſed the 
following queſtions againſt Buckingham, 

Whether the duke, being admiral of England; 
be not the cauſe of the king's loſs of his royalty in 
the narrow ſeas? 

Whether the unreaſonable, exorbitant, and im- 
menſe gifts of money and lands, beſtowed on the 
duke and his relations, be not the cauſe of impair- 
ing the King's revenue, and impoveriſhing the 
crown? FR | 

Whether the multiplicity of offices beſtowed on 
the duke and his dependents, be not the cauſe of 
the ill government of the kingdom ? 

Whether recuſants in general be not ſupported 
and encouraged by the duke's mother and father- 
in-law, being papilts ? ' 
| Whether the fale of honours, offices, places of 
judicature, eccleſiaſtical livings, and promotions, be 
not carried on by the duke? 

Whether the duke's ſtaying at home, though 


| admiral of the fleet and general of the land army, 


was not the cauſe of the miſcarriage of the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz; and whether he gave proper direc- 
tions for executing the deſign? 
In the midſt ot this debate, the ſpeaker received 
the tollowing letter from the king: 
« Trulity and well-beloved, &c. 


beginning ot the year, for the more timely help and 
advice ot our people in our great and important 
affairs; and having of late, not only by meſſage, 
but alſo ot ourſelt, put our houſe of commons in 
mind of our preſſing occaſions, and of the preſent 
ſtate of Chrittendom, wherein they have equal in- 
tereſt with us, as well as in reſpe& to their own 
tormer engagements, as of the common cauſe ; we 
{hall not need to tell them with what care and pa- 
tience we have, in the midſt of our neceſſities, at- 


| tended their reſolutions; but becauſe their unſea- 


ſonable {ſlowneſs may produce at home as ill eflects 
as a denial, and hazard the whole eltate of things 
abroad, we have thought fit, by you, the ſpeaker, 
to let them Know, that without more loſs of time, 
we look for a full and perfect anſwer to what they 
will give for our ſupply, according to our expecta- 
tion and their promiſes; wherein, as we preſs for 


our ſubjects, ſo will we accept no leſs than is pro- 
portional to the greatneſs and goodneſs of the cauſe 
neither do we preſs them to a preſent reſolution in 
this, with a purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, 
much leſs to enter upon their privileges, but to 
ſhe w that it is unfit to depend any longer upon un- 
certainties, whereby the whole weight of the affairs 
of Chriſtendom may break in ſuddenly upon us, to 
our diſhonour and the ſhame of this nation. And 
for the buſineſs at home, we command you to pro- 
miſe them in our name, that after they have ſatisfied 
us in this reaſonable demand, we ſhall not only 
continue them together at this time ſo long as the 
ſeaſon will permit, but call them ſhortly again to 
perfect thoſe neceſſary buſineſſes which will be now 
left undone; and now we ſhall willingly apply fit 


and ſeaſonable remedies to ſuch juſt grievances 


which they ſhall preſent unto us in a dutiful and 
mannerly manner, without: throwing an ill-odour 
upon our preſent government, or upon the govern- 
ment of our late bleſſed father; and if there be 


Having aſſembled the parliament early in the 


nothing beyond the preſent ſtate and condition of 


yet who deſire to find fault, we ſhall think him 
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the wiſeſt reprehender of our errors paſt, who, 
withont refleting backward, can give us counſel 
how to fettle the preſent ſtate of things, and to pro- 
vide for the future ſafety and honour of the king- 
dom.” To enforce the intention of this letter, Sir 
Edward Weſton, chancellor of the exchequer, de- 
livered to the houſe the following meſſage. 

. < 1, His majeſty's fleet being Favs | and the 
victuals expended, the men muſt, of neceſſity, be 
diſcharged, and their wages paid ; otherwiſe a mu- 
tiny will be the conſequence, which may, at this 
time, prove dangerous. 

2. His majeſty hath fitted out about forty ſhips, 
for a ſecond attempt againſt the enemy: theſe 
want only victuals and a few men, but without a 
preſent ſupply of money, cannot fail, nor be kept 
together. 

_ © 4, The army aſſembled on the coaſts muſt ſoon 
be diſbanded, if they be not ſupplied with victuals 
and cloaths, 

* 4. If the companies lately ſent to Ireland 
be not provided for, inſtead of defending that 
country, they will become the authors of re- 
bellion. | 

* 5. The ſeaſon for providing healthful victuals 
will be paſt if this month be neglected. 

* His majeſty therefore commanded me to tell 
you, that he deſired to know without farther delay, 
what ſupply you will give him for theſe his preſent 
occaſions, that he may frame his courſe and council 
accordingly.” This meſſage contained ſuch ſtrong 
reaſons, that, notwithſtanding all the arts of the 
oppolition, and the unbounded aſcendancy the 
leaders of it had acquired over the minds of the 
people, they thought proper to join very readily in 
the following anſwer to Weſton's meſſage: 

* Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

Jour majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons, now aſſembled in parliament, in all 
humility, preſent unto your royal wiſdom this their 
loyal anſwer to the meflage which your majeſty was 
pleaſed, by the chancellor of your exchequer, to 
ſend unto them, defiring to know, without any far- 


ther deferring of time, what ſupply they would give 


to your majeſty for your preſent and extraordinary 
occaſions, that you might form your courſes and 
counſels accordingly. Firſt of all, they moſt hum- 
bly beſeech your majeſty to know, and reſt aſſured, 
that no prince was ever dearer to his people than 
your majeſty ; no people more zealous to maintain 
and advance the honour and greatneſs of their king 
than they, which, as upon all occaſions they will 
be ready to exprels, ſo eſpecially in ſupport of that 
cauſe wherein your majeſty and your allies are juſtly 
engaged, And becauſe they cannot doubt but 
your majelty, in your great wiſdom, even out of 
Juſtice, and according tothe example of your famous 
predeceſſors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept 
the faithful and neceſſary information and advice of 
your parliament, which can have no end but the 
ſervice of your majeſty, and the ſafety of your 
realm, in diſcovering the cauſes, and propoling the 
remedies of thoſe great evils, which have occaſioned 
your majeſty's wants, and your people's grief, 


They therefore, in confidence and full aſſurance of 


redreſs therein, do, with one conſent, propoſe, 
though in former time ſuch courſe had been un- 
uſed, that they really intend to aſſiſt and ſupply 
your majeſty in ſuch a way, and in ſo ample a man- 
ner, as may make you ſafe at home, and feared 
abroad; for the diſpatch whereof, they will uſe ſuch 
diligence as your majeſty's prefling occaſions ſhall 


require. | | 

But the commons, notwithſtanding this anſwer, 
inſtead of immediately applying themſelves to finiſh 
the bill relative to the ſubſidies, ſtill purſued their 
favourite project againſt Buckingham; and having F 
voted upon the queries of Dr, Turner, © that com- 
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| mon fame was a ſufficient ground of ac 


- acquainting his phyſicians; of extorting a 
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the commons,“ proceeded to frame re 
againſt the miniſter. They accuſed him « 
united many offices in his perſon; of havin bows 
two of them; of neglecting to guard Mg ugbt 
that many merchant ſhips had fallen into the hn l 
of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to the — 
king, in order to ſerve againſt the Hugonot N Q 
being employed in the ſales of honours and of | 
of accepting extenſive grants from the ties, 
procuring many titles of honour for his kind, 
of adminiſtering phyſic to the late king, withou! 
ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt-India * 
and of conſiſcating ſome goods belonging 10 ful. 
French merchants, under pretence of their rn 
the property of the Spaniards.” Among all the 
accuſations, the two laſt only could be regarded g 
of any importance; the reſt ſeem to be frivolous > 
falſe, or both. But the duke's anſwer to theſe bo 
ticulars was ſo clear and ſatisfactory, that it bis 
poſſible to refuſe our aſſent to it. Charles, der. 
ceiving that the commons were determined to Pur. 
ſue their own meaſures, ordered the lord-keeper to 
forbid the houſe meddling any farther with his 
miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; and ordered 
them to finiſh, in a few days, the bill they hag 
begun for the ſubſidies; and to make ſome 1d. 
dition to them, otherwiſe they muſt expect to it ng 
longer. 

This language, more proper for an eaſlern than 
an Engliſh monarch, tended to deſtroy the confi 
tution, and to reduce Britons to that abject ſtated 
ſlavery known only in the moſt deſpotic kingdoms, 
It deſtroyed all confidence between the king and 
his parliament. At the ſame time, he ſent to de. 
mand ſatisfaction of Mr. Coke, for the words he 
had ſpoken, and of Dr. Turner, for the queries he 
had preſented to the commons. The houſe was 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch proceedings; ſome were intimi- 
dated with fear; ſome were filled with indignation; 
ſome with true patriotic zeal for a coalition between 
the king and his people; and others, inſtigated bya 
ſecret ambition, rejoiced at this language of the 
king, as it tended to throw every thing into confu- 
ſion. Theſe different paſſions produced different 
effects; and ſo many left the committee, that the 
ſpeaker was obliged to reſume the chair, and 
was ordered that no member ſhould depart the houle 
without leave. 

Having taken the king's meſſage into conſden. 
tion, they preſented a ſpirited remonltrance, 'l 
which they boldly juſtified their proceedings aguinlt 
Buckingham, as being founded upon precedents 
and — — with every principle of natural liber) 
and ſafety: and concluded with putting the b8 
mind how readily they had agreed to grant hn! 


| ſupply, and requeſted his majeſty not to be pre 


diced againſt their proceedings. But neither thele 
meſſages nor remonſtrances had any power te wilt 
draw the attention of the commons from ther ® 
vourite project, that of ſupporting their antics © 
impeachment, againſt Buckingham; though o 
muſt have kngwn, that few of the articles 2 
againſt him contained real crimes, and chat 7 
were impoſſible to be proved. It is, . 
prizing, that men of ſuch remarkable abilit 

the leaders of the houſe of commons were, intel 
in their hatred, and keen in their purſuit 1 
vourite miniſter, young and giddy at his ® oor 
into power, bold and inſolent in its exercile, 455 
tunate and diſappointed in his meaſures, on 
ſo little real matter againſt him, during the Kink 
almoſt fourteen years. The truth is, that Ps 10 
ham had always been faithful to his m ig 
had been ſometimes, to gratify their bitt 
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approved; and he had, for ſome years 
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| of the king, inſtead of diſſipating, 
ſe 7 54 ſtorm. It - now agreed to —.— 
fee) ,rds that Buckingham ſhould be committed 
4 afe cuſtody. When this meſſage was delivered 
5 the upper houſe, the duke addreſſed the lords in 
the following manner: 
4 * 2 it will argue guilt; if I 
6 .NO m eace 18 ; 
ph) 1 Woſdaet when accuſed of ſo 
ay crimes. Your lordſhips ſee what complaints 
. fps againſt me by the houſe of commons. 
* well | ſtood in their opinion not long fince, 
wr lordſhips well know : what I have done ſince 
to loſe their good opinion, I proteſt I am entirely 
ignorant. cannot ſo greatly diſtruſt my own in- 
nocency, and my heart, which abhors guilt, as to 
tline any courle, or court of juſtice ; and had they 
dot brought my cauſe before your lordſhips, it 
would have been my own work : they have done 
ne a favour, by delivering me out of their hands 
10 thoſe of your lordſhips. ; 
« ] will not endeavour to throw any reflection on 


wile a light; it will be ſufficient for me to proteſt 
my innocence, which I hope to prove, as the cauſe 
« now before juſt judges: I deſire that my trial 
nay be haſtenecl, that I may ſuffer no longer than 
s abſolutely neceſſary : and as my accuſers have 
not been content with , my proceſs only, but to 
wreſcribe to your lordſhips the manner of your 
judgment, and to puniſh me before I am heard, 
| ſhall not give way to any of their unjuſt de- 


) mands,” | 
10 de- About this time, the earl of Suffolk, chancellor 
rds he of the univerſity of Cambridge, died; and Bucking- 
ries he tam, though then under impeachment, was choſen 


in his place. The commons reſented, and loudly 
complained of this affront ; but the king was ſo far 
from regarding the cenſure of the commons, that 
he wrote a letter to the univerſity, extolling the 


ntimi- 
nation - 
»tweel 


d bya duke, and giving them thanks for his election, 
of the vr Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot, who had 
confu- been = Ros as managers of the impeachment 
flerent wanſt Buckingham, were ſent to the Tower. 
at the This highly exaſperated the commons, who imme- 
and it lately ——. that they would proceed no farther 


e houle upon buſineſs till they had received ſatisfaction 


vith regard to their privileges. Charles alledged, as 
irealon for this violent meaſure, certain ſeditious 


apreſſions, which, he ſaid, had dropped from thoſe 


ider. 
ce, in 


againl members in their accuſation of the duke, Upon 
edents, enquiry, it appeared that no ſuch expreſſions 
liberty tad been uſed ; upon which the members were 
king ln releaſe. | | 
t lim | The example of the houſe of commons was now 
: prey mitated by the peers, They claimed liberty for the 


er thele 
0 with: 
their le 
ticles 

ph theſ 


arlof Arundel, who had been lately ſent to the 
lower, The king made ſeveral attempts to elude 
tte demand of the lords, but was at laſt obliged to 
Umply, and the earl was accordingly releaſed from 
5continement, The king having complied with 


xl ie demand of the commons, with regard to the 
21 = charge of their members, and even declared that 
ed, * lad been impoſed upon, there were no plauſible 
ulities : alons for with-holding the ſupplies. A great ma- 
welt My of the houſe would readily have paſſed the bill, 
ol * "ae oppoſed by other turbulent members, who 
—_ — mated, that they had ſome doubts whether the 
, \ fi OE would be properly applied, and whether 
r iced "ay Vas any real intention of ſending out the fleet 
b 0 Jear, Theſe inſinuations were at once both 
a zo c undleſs and malicious, yet many events con- 
153 urred 


to render them poſlible. The king had as 
ks them no ſatisfaQion, nor even — anſwer 
| 8 remonſtrance. The houſe of peers had re- 
ami  roceed againſt Buckingham, or even to 

at be might be criminal, by ſending him to 


thoſe who have taken pains to repreſent me in ſo | 


| 
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froggling in vain againſt the tide of popular fury. | the Tower. The French court had made peace 


with the Hugonots, by the mediation of the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors: they had paid off, and ſent home, 
the Engliſh ſhips employed in their ſervice ; they 
had taken off the embargo laid on the Engliſh mer- 
chantmen ; and, after renewing the treaty of 16 10, 
ſeemed entirely diſpoſed to act with vigour againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, For this purpoſe, Lewis had 
offered to make a diverſion, with twenty-five thou- 
ſand men, in Germany; and to continue the war, if 
neceſſary, for four years to come, provided England 
would enter into the ſame engagements , but refuſed 
to be concerned any farther againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, than the reinſtating the Palatioe, and other 
deprived German princes, in their dominions. 
From theſe circumſtances the diſcontented members 
took the opportunity of urging, that there would 


| be no occaſion for the operations of the fleet, and 
| that the houſe ought to be very careful how they 


granted money for that purpoſe. Theſe artful 
ſpeeches made a viſible impreſſion to the diſadvan- 
tage of the court, and the commons ſeemed per- 
ſuaded that the ſupply was not neceſſary. Charles 
endeavoured to quicken their proceedings by meſ- 
ſages; and even proceeded ſo Er as to threaten the 
commons that if they did not furniſh him with the 
ſupplies, he ſhould be obliged to have recourſe to 
* new councils.” This language could not be 
miſtaken ; but leſt any of the members ſhould con- 
ſider it as ambiguous, Sir Dudley Carleton, vice- 
chamberlain, took ſome pains to explain it fully. 
I pray you conſider, ſaid he, what theſe new 
councils are. I fear to declare thoſe that I conceive. 
In all Chriſtian kingdoms you know that parlia- 


ments were formerly in uſe, by which thoſe king- 


doms were governed in a moſt flouriſhing manner; 
until the monarchs began to know their own 
ſtrength, and ſeeing the turbulent ſpirit of their 
parliaments, at length they, by little and little, be- 
gan to ſtand on their prerogatives, and at laſt over- 
threw the parliaments throughout Chriſtendom, 
except here only with us. Let us be careful, then, 
to preſerve the king's good opinion of parliaments, 
which bringeth ſuch happineſs to this nation, and 


| makes us envied of all others, while there is this 


ſweetneſs between his majeſty and the commons; 
leſt we loſe the repute of a free people by our tur- 
bulence in parliament.” Theſe imprudent ſug- 
geſtions rather gave the commons warning of the 
deſigns formed againft them, than ſtruck them with 
terror, They conſidered a precanous liberty, or 
that preſerved by unlimited complaifance, as no 
liberty at all. They were determined to preſerve 
the ſubſtance, or loſe the ſhadow. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of paſſing the bill for the ſupplies, they re- 
newed their enquiries into grievances ; they ordered 
the houſe to be called over, and all abſent members 
to be puniſhed. They revived their attack on the 
revenues of the crown. They entered on a reman- 
firance againſt the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without conſent of parliament. This article, to- 
gether with the new impoſitions laid on merchan- 
dize by James, conſtituted near one half of the 
royal revenues. This attack, therefore, had it ſuc- 
ceeded, muſt have proved deciſive; and as they 
were not able to fix any legal crime upon Bucking- 
ham, they intended to Jon a petition to his ma- 
jeſty for removing him from his perſon and councils. 
To preſerve, however, the appearance of modera- 
tion, the ſubſidy bill was again read, but kept in 
ſuch ſuſpence as ſufficiently indicated, that if all the 
grievances preſented by the commons were not re- 
moved, the bill would never paſs into a law. The 
king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, determined to 
diſſolve the parliament. The lords endeavoured 
to diſſuade him from this reſolution, but in vain; 
and when they petitioned him, that he would allow 
the parliament to ſit ſome time longer, he anſwered, 
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In a very haſty manner, Not a moment longer.“ 
The commons. had juſt finiſhed their remonſtrance | 
when the king carried his threats into execution, 
by diſſolving the parliament, before they had com- 
pleted a ſingle act. 

Their remonſtrance began with a kind of recapitu- 
lation of the reaſons why the preſent and former par- 
liament had been in a manner abortive, and the 
whole blame thrown upon Buckingham. Among 
other things they charged him with appointing Sir 
Edward Coke, and ſeveral other leading members 
againſt him, ſheriffs of counties, in order to diſ- 
qualify them from ſerving their country in parlia- 
ment ; and 1 Mr. Glanville abroad, as ſe- 
cretary of the fleet for the ſame purpoſe. They 
afterwards declared it was their firm reſolution to 
have ſignally ſupported his majeſty in the proſecu- 
tion of the war, had not all their intention been 
blaſted by the enormities of Buckingham, whoſe 
crimes they ſum up in the following manner. We 
found, ſay they, that the moſt preſſing and com- 
9 miſchief and grievance ſuffered by the 

te king, was fundamentally ſettled in the vaſt 
power,. and enormous actions of the ſaid duke, be- 
ing ſuch, by reaſon of his plurality of offices ; ſome 
procured by ambition, and ſome by money, ex- 

2 1 the laws of your majeſty's realm; 
his breach of truſt in not guarding the ſeas; his 
high injuſtice in the admi ty his extortion ; his 
delivering over the ſhips of this kingdom into the 
hands of a foreign prince; his procuring the com- 
pulſory buying of honour for his own gain ; his 
unexampled exhauſting of the treaſures and reve- 
nues of the kingdom; his tranſcendent preſump- 
tion of that unhappy application of phyſic to your 
royal father of bleſſed memory. ſome few days be- 
fore his death; of theſe and ſome other of his of- 
fences carefully examined by us, we made a parlia- 
mentary charge againſt him to the lords, by your 
majeſty aſſembled in parliament, there expecting 
ſome remedy by a ſpeedy proceeding againſt him; 
but may it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, not 
only during the time of our examination of the 
matters and offences of the ſaid charge, we were 
often interrupted and diverted by meſſages, procur- 
ed, through miſinformation from your majeſty, 
which with moſt humble duty and reverence we did 
ever receive, whence it firſt fell out that ſo, not only 
much time was ſpent among us, before the ſaid 
charge was perfected, but alſo within two days after 
the ſame charge was tranſmitted by us to the lords, 
two of our members, Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir 
John Elliot, upon untrue and malicious informa- 
tions, privately and againſt the privilege of parlia- 
ments, given to your majeſty of certain words, were 
by your majeſty's command committed to cloſe im- 
priſonment in the Tower of London, their lodgings 
preſently ſearched, and their papers taken away ; by 
reaſon whereof not only our known privileges of 
arliament were infringed, but we ourſelves, who 
in full hopes of ſpeedy courſe of juſtice againſt the 
ſaid duke, were preparing with al dutiful affection 

to proceed to diſpatch the ſupply and other ſervices 
of your majeſty, were wholly, as the courſe and pri- 
vilege of parliament bind us, employed for ſeveral 
daysin taking into conſideration the proper methods 
to be purſued for the -ratifying and preſerving the 
privileges ſo infringed.” They next complain of 
the inſolence of lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who had ordered the meſſengers, who, by their 
warrants, were to have apprehended the members 
at their lodgings, to ſeize them in the very houſe of 
commons. This 22 they alſo charged upon 
the duke, as they do all the interruptions they re- 
ceived, when they were well diſpoſed to grant the 


ſupply. They next attack that nobleman for pro- 


curing himſelf to be elected chancellor of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, becaule, ſay they, the ſame 
| I 


— —„— 


univerſity, having two burgeſl; We 
L n urgeſſes 1 i 

did by the ſame burgeſſes, a few ets 
conſent with us in the charge againſt him, fo 1 
ambition in procuring ſuch a plurality of 1. 


ſuch was his ambition to fue for it: Av, wn, hy bis 
his power to make them give it him, conte : yd t0 
what they had agreed in Parliament with al ore 
commons of England.“ hey next 1 = of ſtate: 
with having ſcreened Montague, and dee 1 1d do 
being able to do any thing for the public we of give, W. 
while Buckingham remained in poſſeſſion of bo ther t. 
power, continued to abuſe the confidence of 15 dom t 
majeſty, and enjoyed the arbitrary diſpoſal of , 4 
wards and puniſhments to all ranks of 1 former! 
They promiſe to reply to this anſwer to the —— 1 
they had exhibited againſt him. They ery * 
think of the conſequences that muſt attend his * nf ſhal 
jeſty's following new councils, as he had intimated, njeſt 
if, by new councils, he meant to govern and rai — 
money without conſent of parliament. They added Ver 
that they had reaſon to fear, that this was real 1 pl 
his meaning, or perhaps that of his miniſter, the * 
rather, ſay they, becauſe the ſubſidies of tonm i 25 
and poundage, which determined on the death «x — h 
your moſt royal father, our late ſovereign, ad * 
were never payable to any of your majelty's 1. Un 
ceſtors, but only by a ſpecial act of parliament, and . 1 
ought. not to be levied without ſuch an act: yet, a 
ever ſince the beginning of your majeſty's happy it 
| reign over us, the ſaid ſubſidies have been levied by * 
ſome of your majeſty's miniſters, as if they were il 90 ; 
due; although one parliament had ſince that time cat 
been held and diſſolved, by procurement of the {aid - 
duke, wherein no act paſled for the ſame ſubſidies, arp 
Which example is ſo much againſt the conſtant uſe that the 
of former times, and the known right and liberty deine h. 
of your ſubjects, that it is an apparent effect of ſome * 
new counſels, given againſt the ancient (ettled ences. 
courſe of government of this your majeſty's king ue peo 
dom, and chiefly againſt the right of your com- ended t 
mons, as if there might be any ſabficy, tax, or ad qui 
levied upon them, without their conſent in parliz nale 
ment, or contrary to the ſettled laws of the king: upon hit 
| dom. But if any ſuch do fo ill uſe an office, as by ind ent 
the miſrepreſentation of the ſtate and right of your dis iano 
majeſty's loyal ſubjects, adviſe any ſuch new coun- Vhat fa 
ſels, as the levying any aid, tax, or ſubſidy, among lation, \ 
. people, contrary to the ſettled laws of vos reign 
ingdom, we cannot, moſt gracious ſovereign, but matter 0 
eſteem thoſe who ſhall adviſe, not only as viper, ment to 
but peſts to their king and commonwealth, and inst! 
capital enemies as well to your crown and dignity, ¶ e bee 
as to the commonwealth. And we ſhall, for at vicked 
parts, ſhew, in parliament, as occaſion may requith 0 ſuppo 
and be ready to declare their offences of this kind he Unix 
ſuch, as may be rewarded with the higheſt punil niverſit 
ment your laws inflict on any offenders.” In et bog 
concluſion of this remonſtrance, after laying befor large 3 
the king the dangers and miſeries which mult attend Winding 
his continuing to place his confidence in this inge prove 
-miniſter, they proceed in the following mani's onnage 
« Give us then leave, moſl dear ſovereign, in! lament, 
name of all the commons of this your kingdom, umſtanc 
proſtrate at the feet of your ſacred majeſty, * bot of! 
humbly to beſeech you, even for the honout of ould nc 
mighty God, whole religion is directly unden ey de 
by the practice of that party whom this duke bitrary 
ports; for your honour, which will be moo olt of | 
vanced in the relieving your people in th y ut the 
great and general grievance; for the hee - Niniſter, 
ſafety, and welfare of your kingdom, which by e ferve 
means is threatened with almoit unavoidable - * 
gers; and for the love which your malen 1 diſpe 
good and loving father, bears unto oute = in 
| ple, to whom we profeſs, in the preſence - O mer 
mighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, you * N pul 
highly eſteemed and beloved, as ever * 190 0. 38 


predeceſſors were, that you would be g 2 
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d to remove this perſon from having acceſs to 


reſence, and that you would not ba- 

jour qd man with all theſe things, and with 
ne of the Chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer, 
heal they have relation to this kingdom, chicfly 
* means. For we proteſt to your majeſty, 
a the whole world, that until this perſon be 
yo 4 from intermeddling in the great affairs 
8 we are out of hope of any good ſucceſs; 
4 do fear, that whatever money we can or ſhall 
"vill, through his miſmanagement, be turned 
na to the hurt and prejudice of this your king- 
* "a otherwiſe ; as by lamentable experience 
hive found - in thoſe large ſupplies we have 
* erly and lately given. But no ſooner ſhall 
Raub redreſs and relief in this, which, of all 
„„ the moſt inſupportable grievance, but 
* all forthwith proceed to accompliſh your 
-ty's own deſire for ſupply ; and likewiſe, with 
Ichearfulneſs, apply ourſelves to the perfecting 
f divers other great things, ſuch as we think no 
ne parliament in one age can -parallel, tending 
9 the ſtability, wealth, ſtrength, and honour of 
this your kingdom, and the ſupport of your 
friends and allies abroad: and we doubt not but 
through God's bleſſing, as you are the beſt, ſo 
fall you be the beſt beloved and the greateſt 
monarch that ever ſat on the royal throne of this 


famous kingdom.“ 


The commons intended to have preſented this 
emonſtrance to the king; but being prevented 
fom carrying their deſign into execution, they 
auſed it to be diſperſed among the people in 
ſification of their conduct. Charles was no 
ranger to its contents, but determined not to 
make the ſacrifice requeſted of him. He thought 


being his friend and favourite. All the other 
complaints againſt him he conſidered as mere pre- 
tences. A few months before he was the idol of 
the people; and no new crime had ſince been pre- 
ended to be diſcovered. After the moſt diligent 
enquiry, prompted by the greateſt malice, the 
ſnalleſt appearance of guilt could not be fixed 
upon him. What idea, he aſked, muſt all man- 
ind entertain of his honour, ſhould he ſacrifice 
his innocent friend to pecuniary conſiderations ? 
Vhat farther authority would he entertain in this 
lation, were he capable, in the very beginning of 
his reign, to give, in fo ſignal an inſtance, ſuch 
matter of triumph to his enemies, and diſcourage- 
Ment to his friends? Indeed, the whole charge 
ppainſt Buckingham was ſo general, that it might 
dave been thrown out againſt a virtuous as well as 
I wicked miniſter. It was equally abſurd in them 
0 ſuppoſe, that the act of the two members for 
ie Univerſity of Cambridge, was the act of the 
niverſity itſelf; nor did the repreſentatives of 
at body, by agreeing or not agreeing to the 
large againſt the duke, make it more or leſs 
binding upon the Univerſity to approve or diſ- 
prove of the ſame charge. The railing of 
dunage and poundage, without conſent of par- 
ment, was indeed a ſtrong and an alarming cir- 
umſtance, and laid, as it were, the axe to the 
wot of liberty. Ag Engliſh houſe of commons, 
vuld not, therefore, be too loud upon this head; 
e ated as true patriots, when, while ſuch an 
itrary meaſure was purſuing, they made the 
"it of honour the place of danger, and poured 
ut the vials of public indignation againſt any 
niller, guilty or not guilty, who ſhould dare 
 lerve a prince that avowed ſuch dangerous 
A8. By way of anſwer, the government 
Il diſperſed a declaration, ſhewing the reaſons 
ich induced the king to diſſolve the two laſt 
"ments ; but it is one of the weakeſt pieces 
No ne by any miniſtry, 
. 2 n 


that the great guilt of Buckingham conſiſted in | 


It contains 


| 


| nothing in reply to thoſe ſtrong facts and princi- 
ples which had been urged by the commons in 
their remonſtrances ; it conſiſted of particulars 
which no body pretended to deny, namely, That 
the king, by the advice of his parliament, had 
been engaged in a war with the houſe of Auſtria ; 
that this war had been attended with great expence; 
that he had called the two laſt parliaments for fur- 
| niſhing him with ſupplies for carrying on the 
war; that he had preſſed them again and again for 
that purpoſe ; and that being always diſappointed 
in his expectations, he had diſſolved them. Theſe 
were facts never diſputed; nor did the moſt violent 
oppoſers of the court ever deny, that the occaſions 
for ſtrengthening the hands of his majeſty were 
great and urgent. But the true queſtions were, 
whether the Rok war was of ſo much import- 
ance, as to interpoſe between them and every 
thing that ought to be dear to a free people ? 
Whether they ought to ſupport a prince, who 
threw his, favourite into one ſcale, as a counter— 
poiſe againſt his parliament in the other? Whether 
this favourite, ſole and ſupreme as he was, might 
not, when poſſeſſed of money granted by the 
8 make uſe of it to rivet thoſe chains 
e was then forging, and to eſtabliſh the principles 
his maſter had avowed ? Charles, in all his papers 
and declarations, gave no conſtitutional fatisfation 
as to any one of thoſe doubts, and his ſilence ad- 
mitted of the worſt conſtruction. 

Had . Charles immediately made peace with 
Spain, he might perhaps have found the neceſſary 
reſources to have ſupported the expences of his 
government. But beſides the treatics and en- 
gagements which he had entered into with Holland 
and Denmark, the King's thoughts were at this 
time entirely averſe to pacific counſels, He was 
determined to carry on the war, and to feed it 
by opening the fluices of prerogative. He was 
always perſuaded that he had much leſs to fear 
from the papiſts than the puritans; and to take 
away the great objection which the latter urged 
for exclaiming againſt the violent part of the church 
of England, he iflued a proclamation againſt 
preaching or diſputing either for or againſt the 
religious tenets of Arminius. It was long before 
Buckingham could gain this point; and perhaps 
no prince ever committed more folly than James 
and Charles did, in fo long ſupporting the prin- 
ciples of the Anti-Arminians, contrary to their 
own private opinions, and to the ſenſe of almoſt 
every man to whom they truſted for the advance- 
ment of their meaſures. The council was now 
entirely engaged in forming meaſures for raiſin 
the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on the war; an 


it was reſolved that the king might continue to 


levy all thoſe duties upon goods and merchandize, 
called by the ſeveral names of cuſtoms, ſubſidies, 
and impoſts, in the ſame manner as they had been 
levied during the late reign. The other proceed- 
ings of the government were of the ſame kind. 
It was well Known that nothing could be more 
diſagreeable to the people of England, than the 
leaſt attempt to favour popery; yet the king 
granted a commiſſion to the archbiſhop of York, 
Sir John Saville, and others, © To treat and make 
compoſitions with the faid recuſants for all for- 
feitures in not going to church, under ſuch con- 
ditions and immunities as they ſhall ſee meet and 
convenient, according to ſuch inſtructions as his 
majeſty hath or ſhall give for that purpoſe ; his 
majeſly rather deſiring their converſion than de- 
ſtruction.” The king imagined, that he could not 
effect a more popular action than to increaſe the 
ſtrength of the royal navy; and in the commiſſion 
for compounding with the recuſants, he had aſ- 
ſigned the neceſſity of guarding the northern 
ports, as the reaſon for his appropriating the 
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compoſition-money to himſelf, Advantage was 


alſo taken of ſome precedents, by no means ap- | 


plicable to the preſent times, for charging the ſea- 
ports witli certain ſums of money for fitting out 
ſhips. This demand fell heavy upon the city of 
London, which was ordered to fit out twenty ſhips. | 
But the king ſoon perceived that this meaſure 
would be attended with ſome difficulty. Not 
only the capital, but the deputy-lieutenants and 
Juſtices of Dorſethire, remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 
this impoſition, which they conceived to be without 
1 This ſufficiently ſhewed that they were 
ittle converfant in Engliſh hiſtory, as many pre- 
cedents occur; though they were in themſelves 
either tyrantical, obſotete, or warranted by imme- 
diate neceſſity. They were, however, to be found; 
and the council conſidering them as ſufficient for 
their purpoſe, rejected all petitions, and partt- 
cularly that of the city of London, to have this 
impoſition abated. They alſo, to increaſe the ap- 
pearances of neceffity, augmented the wages of 
{aitors from fonrteen to twenty ſhillings a month; 
and publifhed ſeveral proclamations, giving them 
other encouragements. At the ſame time rigo- 
rous directions were iſſued for putting all the ſea- 
coaſts, and the principal fortreſſes of the king- 
dom, in a poſture of defence, as if an actual 
invaſion or rebellion had already taken place. 
Nothing was ſeen throughout the kingdom but 
muſters and arrays of forces; and the military 
law, with all its terrors, was ſufpended over the 
heads of the aſtoniſhed people. Charles had ſoon 
occaſion for all theſe precautions, though the event 
was not, perhaps, foreſcen. He had paid the 
king of Denmark large ſubſidies; and that prince, 
by his encouragement, having for fome time acted 
as the patron of the Germanic liberty, had marched 
his army towards the Weſer, where he took Minden 
and Hamelin; but upon the approach of count 
Tilly, at the head of an army of veteran Impe- 
rialiſts, he retired towards Ferden, to wait the 
arrival of Mansfeldt with twelve thouſand Engliſh 
and Dutch forces. While he remained in that 
ſituation, he had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Impe- 
rialiſts, who were ordered to keep him fully em- 
ployed, till the Emperor could place the crown of 
Hungary on the head of his eldeſt ſon. This 
coronation exaſperated the famous Bethlem Gabor, 
a prince of Tranſytvania, who aſpired to the throne 
of Hungary, and propoſed to enter into the 
league formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, His 
offer was accepted; and it was agreed that he 
ſhould invade Hungary, and be joined by the 
troops under count Maasfeldt, as ſoon as he ar- 
rived in Sileſia. But before this could be effected, 
the Emperor had aſſembled one army on the 
Weſer, another under the famous Wallenſtein on 
the frontiers of Sileſia, and a third under count 
Tilly in Lower Saxony. This obliged the king 
of Denmark to divide bis army; which, by the 
junction of Mansfeldt and the German princes, 
was now increaſed to ſixty- thouſand men, into 
three bodies. 
Chriſtian of Brunſwick, was to a& upon the 
Weſer; the ſecond, by Mansfeldt, was to oppoſe 
Wallenſtein, and, if poſſible, force a paſſage into 
Sileſia; and the third, commanded by the king 
of Denmark in perſon, was to act in the inter- 
mediate ſpace between the other two. The active 
count Mansfeldt, in his route to Sileſia, made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province of Magde- 
bourg, before Wallenſtein could come up to op- 
pole 1 but being ſtopped by general Altringer 
at Deſſau upon the Elbe, Wallenſtein had time to 
march to the relief of the place; and falling upon 
his army, obliged Mansfeldt to retire, with the 
loſs of the greater part of his infantry, baggage, 
and artillery, into the marquiſate of Brandenburgh. 
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The firſt, commanded by duke | 
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Mansfeldt did not, however, abandon his 
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cipal deſign, that of penetrating j rn 8 
qo. g Gs marches ck Wallenſtein, f. ang picheieu 
o induſtrious, that he ſoon recruited hig . of, 1 
which now conſiſted of twenty-five thouſang king. I 
and advanced at their head to join Bethlem Ga muß 
But that prince, upon the firſt news of Man on raſons fo 
defeat, made peace with the Emperor, Ins ptcd br. 
haviour ſo greatly diſguſted Mansfeldt * eu forty 
reſigned the command of his troops to p of * 
Erneſt of Saxe Weimar, and retired t * jke de 
when he ſet out for Venice, but died = La 
journey in an obſcure village of Dalmatia. "T1 J — 
the ſame time, the brave duke Chriſtian of B 1 74 
wick, who commanded another diviſion 3 n ne * 
confederate army, paid the debt of nature: - giſt . 
ſoon after, the duke of Saxe Weimar, Manser aador 1! 
ſucceſſor. The loſs of thoſe three great — 1 
was irreparable to the confederates, Whole by p nh; 
now entirely centered in the king of — n E | 
Tilly, who had all this time watched the motic Rab ny 
of that prince, had now retaken Minden 4 ew 
ſome other places; but was very near being fr heh 
prized in his camp by the king of Denmark At ory p 
time when he thonght that prince was at thr FA 
leagues diſtance. But Tilly, after makine ö Bud 
maſterly retreat, was rein forced by fo great a doch 4 * : 
of veterans, that the king of Denmark, who H 1 r 
Tx ' oY 0 poland, | 
no great opinion of his own new-raiſed troops * «at; 
would in his turn have gladly declined a bath 1010 de 
but this was impoſſible. The conteſt was ven i 2 
bloody, but ended in favour of the Imper; ory 5 
g unſt the 
general; and the king was obliged to retire, nit A 
: ; ) eanficnt 
the lofs of his baggage and artillery, towud | ruin 0 
Holſtein, Three thouſand men of the confederit * of 
army were ſlain on the field of battle, and thre 2 
thouſand taken priſoners. ee 
This defeat of the king of Denmark, redouhle mel y 
the endeavours of Charles to obtain ſupplies. Hy ay bot 
had ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to lie at the mont abe 5 
of the Elbe, to prevent the Spaniards from fur ement 
niſhing themfelves with naval ſtores from tha _—_— 
country. But this not only exaſperated the hc ever 
burghers, whoſe commerce was thereby gret rolls 97 
leſfened, but the attempt itſelf was ineffectual, b xered no 
caufe the enemy was ſupplied from Lubec, and dt ple reful 
paſſage of the Sound was left open. The {quadro & coun 
was therefore recalled at the interceſſion of tit ang oth 
Hamburgh merchants. The public did not fa miſlione 
to make their own reflections upon theſe inc ned. 
ſiſtent diſpoſitions of the court; for either tit ws Fay 
deſtination of the ſquadron had been imprope nacy, tl 
or the recalling of it impolitic. The truth » he has 
the object of Buckingham's reſentment * or mal 
changed. Beſides his paſſion for the young qut dealt wi 
of France, and his reſentment at the refuſal « were u 
Lewis to receive him as ambaſſador, he had tl charge 
greateſt reaſons to watch the conduct of carl e, upon 
Richelieu. The proteſtants of France had « what hi 
cepted the peace, under the guarantee of the ky king ec 
of England. By concluding this treaty, Chart ticabli 
committed a great political error. He gave pt \ y 
to France, hoping that France would then n 
him againſt the Spaniards; but he was dec 
Inſtead of fulfilling their promiſes, they made 
of this tranquillity as an argument for erte 
advantageous terms from Spain. Richelieu 
better to conceal his real intentions from the 1 
during this negociation, had procured the pi 
of Piedmont to be appointed lieutenants® 
of the French armics in foreign parts: PT 
tions were made in every province of Fro! 
and it was expected that the ſtorm, which had ben 
ſo long gathering, would ſoon burſt up 
houſe of Auſtria. But no ſuch thing u 
tended: for, in a few days it was PP | 
\ known, that a peace had been concluded dF 


. ; dud ſu 
France and Spain. This perbdious con Picks 
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mr enemies, particularly the duke of 
Ric 


y and the duke of Orleans, brother to the 
gV0)» 


rmer was now left expoſed to the 
rg Spaniards; and the latter, for 
aßen foreign to this hiſtory, was more exaſpe- 
5 zinſt the miniſter than ever. But Riche- 
4 8 ane roſe ſuperior to all difliculties. Fear- 
4 72 correſpondence between England and the 
þ 0 de Vendome, governor of Brittany, which 
7 onvenient for a deſcent from England, he 
L. upon Lewis to undertake a journey into 
P oyince, where he cauſed the duke of Ven- 
7 be arreſted. But the moſt active agent 
| of Richelieu was the abbot of Scaglia, am- 
pur ; in England from the duke of Savoy, a 
n intriguing miniſter, who hated Richelieu, 
+ now become very intimate with Bucking- 
p "This produced a ſecret correſpondence be- 
een England, the court of Savoy, and the duke 
dohan, the head of the French Hugonots, who 
re now convinced that all the great preparations 
F-ance were intended againſt Rochelle, the 
acipal place in their poſſeſſion. It was caſy 
| the abbot of Scaglia, by the aſſiſtance of 
ckingham) and the duke of Soubiſe, who ma- 
* the affairs of the French Hugonots in 
> ind, to inſpire Charles with a contemptible 
nion of the duplicity of the French court; and 
xerfuade him, that having now loſt all hopes of 
wailing upon Lewis to join in the alliance 
ink the houſe of Auſtria, he ought to revive 
-aoticnt policy of England, in preventing the 
il ruin of the Hugonots. The abbot gave him 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his maſter's friendſhip 
aſſiſtunce; and it was accordingly determined 
ſupport the proteſtauts of F. ance. But how to 
& this was the point. Supplies were wanting 
py both the fleet and the army; and the 
fries of Charles increaſed, as his extenſive 
gements were augmented, It was therefore 
:rmined to have recourſe to a general loan, in 
ich every man was to be aſſeſſed according to 
rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. But this expedient 
zered not the intentions of the miniſter ; the 
e refuſed to ſubſcribe to the loan, and the 
dle country became 2 ſcene of confuſion. 
ong other articles of ſecret inſtruction, the 
miſlioners appointed to levy theſe loans were 
bined, © If any man ſhall refuſe to lend, and 
make delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in his 
macy, that they examine him upon oath, whe- 
he has been dealt with to deny or refuſe to 
Vor make any excuſe for not lending? Who 
dealt with him, and what ſpeeches or perſua- 
were uſed for that purpoſe? And that they 
charge every ſuch perſon in his majeſty's 
e, upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe to any 
what his anſwer was.” It is aſtoniſhing that 
king could be prevailed upon to ſuffer ſo 
ticable an attempt to be made by his offi- 
A very little reflection would have been 
Untly ſufficient to have convinced him, that 
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it an inquiſitorial power could not fail of 
extor 


ng the indignation of his ſubjects. The 
pal leaders in the late parliament, and others 
had adopted their ſentiments, refuſed to 
* to an impoſition not agreed to by the 
ure. Moſt of them were thrown into 
; the goals were filled with illuſtrious of- 
8. All who petitioned the clemency of the 
vere releaſed ; but five gentlemen, Sir Tho- 
parnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, 
dn Heveningham, and Sir Edmund Hamp- 


ajelty, but boldly demanded their releaſe- 
nut as 2 favour from the court, but as a 
ben vod from the laws of their country. The 


crecy he enjoined was impoſſible; and that ſo 


"ot only refuſed to ſolicit the clemency of 
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queſtion was at laſt ſolemnly argued in the court 
of King's-bench, when it appeared, beyond con- 
tradiction, that the perſonal liberty of the ſubject 
had been ſecured againſt the arbitrary power of 
the crown by ſix ſeveral acts of parliament, be- 
fides an article of the Great Charter itſelf, the moſt 
ſacred foundation of the laws and conſtitution of 
England. The judges, however, thought — 5 
to remand the gentlemen to their priſons; though 
they refuſed to enter a general judgement, that no 
bail could be granted upon a commitment of the 
king or . But liberty loſes not her nature 
by confinement; her voice was heard from all 
quarters of the kingdom, 

Impriſonment was not the only engine em- 
ployed by government to force the people to 
ſubmit to the arbitrary orders of the court: re- 
courſe was alſo had to religious prejudices; the 
duty of unlimited obedience was preached from 
the pulpit. Manwaring, one of his majeſty's 
chaplains, diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion. 
Among other curious paſſages in his elaborate 
diſcourſes, the following are remarkable: + That 
the King is not bound to obſerve the laws of the 
realm, concerning the ſubjects rights and liber- 
ties; but that his royal will and command in 
impoſing loans and taxes, without the common 
conſent of parliament, is ſufficient to oblige the 
conſcience of the ſubject, under pain of eternal 
damnation. That thoſe who refuſed to pay this 
loan, offended againſt the law of God, and the 
king's ſupreme authority, and became guilty of 
impicty, diſloyalty, and rebellion. That the au- 
thority of parliament is not neceſſary for the railing 
of aids and ſubſidies; and that the flow proceed- 
ings of ſuch numerous afſemblies are not fitted for 
the ſupply of the ſtate's urgent neceſſities, but 
would rather occaſion many impediments to the 
juſt deſigns of princes.” Sibthorpe was another 
divine that exerted all his abilities in recom- 
mending the ſame laviſh tenets. Abbot, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, refuſed to licence theſe 
ſermons. This was conſidered as ſo heinous an 
offence, that the prelate was ſuſpended from the 
exerciſe of his oſlice, and confined to one of his 
country-ſeats, This ſequeſtration and confinement 
of the firſt peer and prelate of England, were 
alarming monuments of Buckingham's power over 
the mind of his maſter. The archbiſhop had 
always acted with the greateſt moderation, and was 
conſidered by the public as a ſincere friend to the 
liberties of his country ; but he could never be 
brought to offer incenſe to the favourite miniſter, 
and this marked him out as an object of diſgrace. 
Even indifference in the ſervice of deſpotic pur- 
poſes, was now conſidered as criminal by the go- 
vernment. Sir Randal Carew was removed from 
his poſt of lord chief-juſtice of the King's-bench, 
for his coldneſs in promoting the loan; and Wil- 
liams, the late lord-keeper, whoſe great abilities 
had rendered him a favourite of the people, was 
not ſuffered to enjoy the retirement he had choſen. 
He was conſidered as an encourager of the pu- 
ritans ; for every perſon who favoured the cauſe of 
liberty, whatever his religious tenets might be, 
was branded with that epithet, and was con- 
ſidered by the miniſter as an enemy to the go- 
8 "Wag . | 

While the people were thus har- 
raſſed with Lr with regard A. P. 1627. 
to the loan, vigorous preprations were making 
for covering the ſeas with armaments. The duke 
of Soubiſe, who was then in England, received a 
commiſſion from Charles for employing the ſhips 
fitted out by the Hugonots in his ſervice, and for 
cruiſing on the Spaniards. This occaſioned great 
confuſion in the buſineſs of the Engliſh admiralty, 
where it was difficult to diſtinguiſh' between the 
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prizes made by the Engliſh, and thoſe taken by 
the French proteſtants. The French were in a 
very bad condition to ſupport a war againſt 
England; but all che catholies in the kingdom were 
united, and deſirous of exerting all their power 
againſt the enemies of their religion. On the other 
hand, the unpopularity of Buckingham, the high 
exertion of the prerogative, and the impriſonment 
of ſome of the worthieſt men in England, rendered 
the ſincereſt intentions of Charles diſtruſted: nothing 
could be expected from the efforts of à nation di- 
vided within itfelf. A fleet of one hundred fail, 
having on board an army of ſeven thouſand men, 
were fitted out for the invaſion of France; and both 
intruſted to the command of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, though he was wholly unacquainted both with 
the land and ſea-ſervice. When the fleet appeared 
before Rochelle; the inhabitants of that city were 
divided into two factions, one for the court of 
France, and the other for the Engliſh. The former 
endeavoured to perſuade the people, that if the 
Engliſh were admitted into the town, they would, 
by their great ſuperiority at ſea, ſeize the govern- 
ment, and keep poſſeſſion of the place in defiance 
of the whole power of France. The latter, which 
was headed by the mother and ſiſter of the dukes of 
Rohan and Soubiſe, oppoſed theſe aſſertions; de- 
claring that the Engliſh were their friends, and were 
come to ſupport their religious privileges. The 
French party, however, prevailed, and it was de- 
termined not to admit the Engliſh, Buckingham, 
who was ſurprized that the gates were not opened, 
ſent Soubiſe and Sir William Beecher aſhore, but it 
was not without difficulty they were permitted to 
enter the gates. The council was immediately 
aſſembled, and Soubiſe did every thing in his power 
to perſuade them of the friendly intentions of the 
Engliſh monarch, and that he had fitted this large 
and expenſive armament purely for their ſervice. 
The council, however, thought proper to decline 
their profered aſſiſtance, under pretence that they 
could not determine on an affair of ſuch importance 
without conſulting the whole body of the Hugonots. 
Exaſperated at this refuſal, Buckingham determined 
to make a deſcent on the iſland of Rhe. It had 
before been agreed between Soubiſe and Bucking- 
ham, that the Engliſh ſhould land on Oleron, a 
fertile and then defenceleſs iſland, where refreſh- 


ments of every kind might eaſily be procured; and | 


the troops in no danger of any attack from the 
enemy. But the Engliſh general thought proper 
to alter this plan of operations, and ſtood imme- 
diately for the iſland of Rhe, then well garriſoned 
and fortified. Had the military abilities of Buck- 


ingham been equal to his perſonal courage, he 


and his country. Thoyras, the French general, 
who commanded in the iſland, no ſooner perceived 
the Engliſh were preparing to land, than he drew 
out his forces to oppoſe them; but imagining the 
firſt debarkation was only a feint to draw his atten- 
tion to that quarter, while the main body of the 
Engliſh army was landed at another, he thought it 
imprudent to attack them, till they were followed 
by greater numbers. Thoyras now perceived his 
miſtake, and marched immediately to give them 
battle; but the Engliſh volunteers jumping aſhore, 


and performing wonders in their own perſons, ſo | 


animated the ſoldiers, that they preſſed forward 
with the utmoſt intrepidity, and put the enemy to 
flight, though far ſuperior in numbers. Soubiſe, 
who was an excellent ſoldier, adviſed Buckingham 
to purſue his victory, and immediately attack the 
caſtle of St. Martin's. Had this prudent advice 
been followed, there is the greateſt reaſon to think 


that the attempt would have ſucceeded ; but Buck- 


ingham pretended that it would be imprudent to 
march his troops againit that fortreſs, till intelli- 
2 


2 have acquired immortal honour both to him- 
10 f 


| 
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gence could be procured of the frength (75 5 

enemy. By this dilatory method of 8 th * 

days were loſt to the Engliſh, and that WG — 

Irretrievable. - He alfo neglected to take Fay al yr 

which was then but meanly garriſoneq — "ie * 

ſituated on the ſhore, would have aflorde 4 * fu 
ex. 


cellent retreat, in caſe of accident, to 

On the twenty-ſeventh of July, | 
trenches before St, Martin's, and wa 
of ſucceſs, that he aſſured the king 


the Engliſh, 
Ic Opened his 
s {0 confident 


would be maſter of the caſtle in 0 a ts, he w—_ 
This occaſioned a ridiculous proclamation * rl 
publiſhed in England, for encouraging pe f 5 m—_ 
tranſport n and their families to * J a toc 
of Rhe. But Buckingham was not born 0 15 uſt be 
in a camp. Though determined to ſtarve the I Th b 
riſon into a ſurrender, he took ſo little care to gi Y 2 
the ſeas, that the French found means to — their £0! 
ammunition and proviſions into the place, ft 1 honours 
now perceived, that the taking the caltle would 1 hameful 
be ſo eaſy a taſk as imagined ; he endeavoured den elsful e 
fore to make himſelf maſter of fort Piie; bu ur 
garriſon had been reinforced, and the attempt ni kingdom 
carried, The French had now in the iſland 4 ffety fre 
army under the command of marſhal Schombe: of t] 
ſuperior in numbers to that of the Engliſh; an to the 0 
Buckingham determined to make an attack y 0 counſels 
the place, in order to put an end to the eget, fom deſe 
one deſperate attempt. He had been informed expedien 
ſome French deſerters, that there were no moretha hom this 
eight hundred ſoldiers in the calle, and that thy a parliam 
curtain towards the ſea was but poorly fortified of the at 
It was therefore reſolved to ſtorm the curtain with ured, an 
out attempting to make any breach in the wal the cloſe! 
The army was accordingly divided into two bod adviſed h 
one of which was to attack the caſtle on the land a Motion 
fide, and the other on the fea. The latter was th ment; hc 
principal attack, and it was propoſed to mount th neaſure 
curtain with their ſcaling ladders. But the me ormer fa 
ſures were ſo improperly taken, that there were n( 
hopes of ſucceſs. The French immediate'y per 5 
ceived their intention, and ſuffered them to advan om the t 
to the foot of the curtain, where the Engliſh ſoc numerat. 
pereived their ladders were too ſhort for ſcala quired t 
the wall. They behaved, however, in both attad uded wi 
with amazin eV but were at aſl oblig ley did 
to retreat with the loſs of five hundred men killed ceſſities 
and fifty taken priſoners. The French were, hov i conſci 
ever, convinced by this ſpecimen of Britiſh valo ud put ir 
that it would be dangerous to attack them in tl le follies 
open field; Schomberg did not chuſe to pre danger, 
cloſely ſo brave an enemy. After this miſcaniꝶ 5 for I 
it was ſufficiently evident that any farther attic 8 an adn 
upon the caſtle would be the height of imprudend Wty has x 
and Buckingham accordingly began his mark 9.” Ha 
excellent order towards his ſhips, intending top de king's 
through a hollow way, the only paſſage by ul t affairs 
he could retreat. The French army under mu iced the 
Schomberg followed him at a diſtance, Buckil erous pox 
ham perceived it, and offered the marſhal batt ole betw 
| which he declined, and the Engliſh contin ubjects, ! 
their march towards the hollow way, ther K balance 
by ſome ſtrange neglect, conſiſting only of the 1 Auſtriz 
ſignificant guard of eighty horſe. When the Ta Uk in 2 
had advanced a conſiderable diſtance, in the - — Polan 
way, they were attacked by the French cu Feamark 
who forced the Engliſh rear-guard to bel "Minlaps, 
ranks of their own men, and ü being 00 len ug maſ] 
for the foremoſt battallions to form, a gener?! & and } 


enſued. But they had no ſooner paſſed the hob 


way, than they faced about, and once moe r | 
the marſhal battle, notwithſtanding the 0 
they had ſuſtained. Schomberg was too Pf : 


| venture a general engagement; he retired vi! zout th 
army, and Buckingham embarked his ſores, F pan, 
Thus en ar filh 


loſing near two thirds of his army. 


expedition which totally diſcredited Buckils ; 
both as an admiral and a ſoldier; he wn 
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but that vulgar one of courage and perſonal | 
f he was unpopular before, he was now 
by the people; the enemy triumphed in the 
ſeas, and infulted the Engliſh in their own 
The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had 
the Engliſh, were now in the moſt 
They were threatened with an 
ate ſiege from their enraged maſter, and had 
d great part of their proviſions in ſubſiſting 
gham's forces on the iſland. of Rhe. 
from that city were loud in their com- 
but ſo greatly was Charles infatuated with 
hat all their inſtances, joined with the 
era] voice of his people, could not prevail upon 
to cenſure his conduct. Something, however, 
nult be done to ſilence the clamours of the pe: 
ey believed their liberties had been ravi 
al taxes extorted. They ſaw 
declining, and the military 
to them by their anceſtors, 
famefully ſtained, by two ill-concerted and unſuc- 
They. dreaded the calamities 
cla war carried on againſt two of the moſt powerful 
kingdoms in Europe, and feared for their domeſtic 
ffety from the general. clamour excited in every 
of the nation. Theſe evils were ſolely aſcribed 
Wis the obſtinacy of the King in adhering to the 
counſels of Buckingham, whoſe abilities were far 
hom deſerving ſuch implicit confidence. The only 
apedient that offered to relieve the government 
hom this embarraſſing ſituation, was that of calling. 
2 parliament. It was expected that the miſcarriage 
of the attempt upon Rhe would be ſeverely cen- 
fured, and the duke's conduct made the ſubject of 
the cloſeſt ſcrutiny. Sir Robert Cotton therefore 
alviſed his majeſty, that Buckingham ſhould make 
a motion in the councił for aſſembling the parlia- 
ment; hoping that by his appearing: to favour a 
vealure ſo highly agreeable to the people, his 
omer faults would be forgotten. 

On the ſeventeenth of March, the 
parliament was opened by a ſpeech 
om the throne, in which the king very pathetically 
numerated the neceſſities of the government, and 
ured the aſſiſtance of his parliament; but con- 
ned with fairly telling the commons, © that if | 
ley did not do their duty in contributing to the 
eceſlities of the ſtate, he muſt, in diſcharge of 
Ws conſcience, uſe thoſe other means which God 
ud put into his hands, in order to fave that, which 
i follies of a few particular men may otherwiſe 
anger. Take not this as a threatening, added 
e tor | ſcorn to threaten any but my equals ; but 
8 a0 admonition from him, who, by nature and 
ty has moſt care of your preſervation and proſpe- 
J. Having finiſhed his ſpeech, the lord-keeper by 
e king's command, laid before the houſe the ſtate 
tf affairs of Europe, and the motives which in- 
ced the king to attempt the reduction of the dan- 
0us power of the houſe of Auſtria, and to inter- 
die between the French king and his proteſtant 
«ts, He obſerved, that the powers which uſed 
balance the alarming greatneſs of the houſe 
| Auſtria, were now otherwiſe employed; the 
uk in an Afatic war, and the Swede in a war 
Poland, fermented by Spain; that the king of 
mark was already ſtrip 

"minlaps, and the houſe o 
| ny maſters of all the ſea-coaſts between Dant- 
and Embden : that they were arming all the 
hs they can procure in the Baltic ſeas, and en- 
ouring to engage the Hanſe Towns in their 
re, in order to eprive the Engliſh of the Eaſt- 
and make themſelves: maſters of the ſea, 
ſtriking a blow: that the flects of France 
» were preparing in conjunction to ruin 
and to render it dangerous for our 
N 2 to paſs from one part of the king- 
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adful ſituation. 


Buckingham, t 


dom them, and ille 
their commerce dai 
konours, tranſmitte 


ehful expeditions. 


m — 
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of great part of his 
Auſtria on 


dom to another: that a large armament was fittin 
out at Liſbon, in order, as there is the . 
reaſon to fear, to make a deſcent either in Eng- 
land or Ireland. He then ſtrongly recommended 
unity, as the only means of diſappointing the in- 
tentions of the enemy, and preſſed them in the moſt 
earneſt manner to aſſiſt the government, as the moſt 
conſtitutional method of impoſing the neceſſary 
taxes.“ This way of parliamentary ſupplies, added 
he, as his majeſty told ou, he hath choſen, not as 
the only way, but as the fitteſt ; not becauſe he is 
deſtitute of others, but becauſe it is moſt agreeable 
to the goodneſs of his moſt gracious diſpoſition, and 
to the deſire and weal of his people. If this be de- 
ferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy make 
way to others. Remember his majeſty's admo- 
nition, I ſay remember it.” Notwithſtanding the 
members ot- this. parliament were men of the ſame 
independent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch large eſtates, that it was computed 

their riches ſurpaſſed three times that of the houſe 

of peers; though they were all inflamed with the 
love of liberty, and many of them had ſuffered by 
the violent meaſures of the government; yet they en- 
tered upon buſineſs with great temper and decorum./ 
They feared that the king, diſguſted with popular 
aſſemblies, wanted only a fair pretence, offered by 
auy incident or undutiful behaviour of the mem- 
bers, to govern alone with a deſpotic power; and 
ſhould that ever bappen, no remedy could be hoped 
for, but from inſurrection and civil war, of which 
the event would be extremely uncertain, and muſt, 
at all events, prove infinitely diſtreſſing to the whole 
nation. Decency of conduct was therefore abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to carry on the great work of re- 
formation in the government, and to paſs ſome 
laws which might ſecure the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and the liberties of the people. At the ſame 
time they did not propoſe to ſuffer calmly the 
| grievances under which the nation had lately 
groaned. They knew that the conſtitution of their 
country was at ſtake, and that every effort muſt be 
exerted in its defence. The cry of liberty was 
therefore ecchoed in the houſe of commons as it 
had anciently been in the Roman ſenate. We 
are called here by his majeſty, ſaid Sir Francis 
Scymore, to give him faithful counſel, ſuch as may 
conduce to his honour and dignity, and we ought 
to do it without flattery. We are ſent here by the 
people to deliver them from their N and 
we ought to do it without fear. Not to be diſ- 
poſed to part with life and fortune when the in- 
tereſt of our king and country required the ſacrifice, 
were not to be good ſubjects; but, on the other 
hand, to ſuffer our property to be taken from us, 
inconſiſtently with liberty, our inclination, and the 
laws of our country, this were to be ſlaves. While 
we oppoſe ſuch encroachments, we tread only in 
the ſteps of our great anceſtors, who always pre- 
ferred the public to their private intereſt, nay, even 
{to their very lives. It will be the higheſt injury to 
ourſelves, to our poſterity, to our conſciences, it we 
forego this claim and pretenſion.“ I can live, ſaid 
Sir Robert Philips, though another, who has no 
right, be joined with me; nay, I can live, though 
burthened with impoſitions, beyond what at pre- 
ſent I labour under: but to have my liberty, which 
is the ſoul of my life, raviſhed from me; to have 
my perſon pent up in a goal, without relief from 
law, and to be ſo adjudged, -O! improvident an- 
ceſtors! O! unwiſe fre athers! to be ſo careful in 

providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and 

the liberties of parliament; and, at the ſame time, 

to neglect our perſonal liberty, and ſuffer us to lie 

in priſon during pleaſure, without redreſs or re- 

medy ! If this be law, why do we talk of liberties ? 

Why trouble ourſelves with diſputes about a con- 

ſtitution, franchiſes, property of goods, and the 
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like? What may any man call his own, if not the 


liberty of his perſon ?” The ſame evil, added Sir 


Thomas Wentworth, affects the king and the peo- 


ple, and the ſame remedy muſt heal it. We are to 


defend, —what?—any new object? —no-—our an- 
cient, our legitimate, our vital liberties; we muſt con- 
firm the laws eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors ; we muſt 
put ſuch a ſeal to them, as no licentious ſpirit ſhall 
dare to break.” The whole houſe agreed in theſe 
noble and generous ſentiments; even the court 
party themſelves did not pretend to offer any thing 
but the plea of neceſſity in defence of the late 
meaſures purtued by the miniftry, and to which the 
king had been reduced by the obſtinacy of the two 
laſt parliaments. No oppoſition was, therefore 
made to a vote againſt arbitrary imprifonments and 
forced loans. This being paſſed, the houſe unani- 
=o voted the king five ſubſidies. This ſupply, 
though not equal to his wants, ſatisfied his majeſty, 
and even the tears of affection ſtarted from his eyes, 
when he was informed of this conceſſion in the 
commons. Yet, though the ſupply was voted, the 
bill neceſſary to give it the force of a law was not 
yet paſſed, and the commons, in order to have time 
ſufficient to conſider the grievances of the nation, 


appointed a committee to prepare the model of ſo 


important a ſtatute, before any draught of it was 
laid before the houſe. Some of the commons were, 
indeed, for paſling the ſubſidy bill with as much ex- 
pedition as the nature of the ſubject would admit, 
before the grievances of the kingdom weretakeninto 
conſideration ; but this was oppoſed by others with 
all the enthuſiaſtic warmth of true patriotic zeal. 
Mr. Creſwell, a young gentleman of the law, de- 
livered his ſentiments in a very maſterly manner. 
ce Give me leave, faid he, to reſemble juſtice to Ne- 
buchadnezzar's tree; for ſhe is ſo great that ſhe 
ſhades at once the palace of the prince, the houſe of 
the noble, and the cottage of the beggar. If there- 
fore either the blaſts of indignation, or neceſſity, 
the irreſiſtible violator of laws, hath ſo bruiſed any 
part of the branches of this tree, that either our 
perſons, goods, or poſſeſſions have not the fame 
ſhelter as before, let us not for that reaſon, neglect 
the root of this lovely plant ; but rather uſe every 
poſlible endeavour to apply to it freſh and fertile 
mould, and to water it even with our tears, that 
theſe bruiſed branches may be recovered, and the 
whole tree once more proſper and flouriſh. 

„% J well know that kings, though they are only 
men before the Almighty, are gods among the peo- 
ple: and therefore to my 
vercign, whoſe virtues are ingenerate both in his 
judgment and nature, let my arm be cut off, nay, 
Jet not my ſoul ſurvive the day that I ſhall dare to 
lift up my hand to touch thoſe forbidden produc- 
tions, thoſe flowers of his princely crown and dia- 
dem. But yet, in our Eden, in this garden of the 
commonwealth, as there are flowers of the ſun 
which are too glorious to be touched by any but 
the hands of royal majeſty ; ſo are there alſo ſome 
daiſies and wholeſome herbs, which every common 
hand that lives and labours in this garden, — 
pick and gather up, may take comfort and repoſe 
in them. Among all theſe, this eye of day, this 
lovely liberty, is, perhaps, the principal. This 
ſhould be cultivated with the utmoſt care, nor 
ſhould any conſideration, not even the frowns of 
power, prevail upon us to abandon its culture.“ 

The ſpeeches of theſe patriots prevailed ; and a 
committee was appointed to draw up the form of 
ſome ſtatute, which having obtained the force of a 
law, might form a ſufficient barrier to their rights 
and liberties, fo lately violated. Forced loans, be- 
nevolences, taxes without conſent of ' parliament, 
arbitrary impriſonments, billetting ſoldiers in pri- 
vate houſes, and the impoſition of martial law, were 
the grievances complained of, and againſt theſe an 


* 


cious and dread ſo- 


ſincerely defirous of effecting an union between the 


8 


ceived the royal aſſent. 


and to terrify others by threats. 
of the — 23 exhauſted to de 
principles upon which the petition | 
and, as the laſt reſource, the king whe J — 


that method muſt be often attend 
dangerous conſequences, ſuch delinquents bein 


none ſor the future for refuſing to lend mo 
that the cauſes of all commitments ſhould be ex- 


the pleadings of the king's council againſt, and the 


a 
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eternal remedy was to be provided. A 
mous petition of right was drawn up 
to the lords for their concurrence, th 
obtained the ſanction of both houſes 
the force of an act of parliament, As 


Charles uſed 


divert this fatal blow to an unlimited — * 
e. 


He repeated his meſſages to the com 
deavoured to gain over ſome by — bh 


All the eloquence 
troy the 


—— 
t lat the fi. 
at having thus 
it might haye 
ſoon ag it re. 


letter to 
not give 
priſon in 
the cauſes, 3 
with the mo# 


the lords, informing them, that he could 
up the point of committing offenders to 
matters of ſtate, without expreſſin 


generally beyond the'reach of the ordi 
of judicature. He promiſed, — 10 os 
tender of his people's privileges, and to commit 


ey, and 


preſſed as ſoon as it could be done with f. 
This letter, together with the influence of the — 


party in the houſe of peers, had great effect on the; 
proceedings; and fix weeks were ſpent in henky 


arguments of the commons for, the petition © 
_ During the whole time of the dependence 
of this petition, the court party did every thing in 
their power to diſconcert the commons in der 
— 1 and in a conference between the tuo 
houſes, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who wu 


tition, eit 
a fence was 
king and the commons, propoſed, for the ſake le reaſon 
peace, to throw the ſubſtance of the petition itto "bt pal 
the form of propoſitions, to be preſented by bat ns; 

houſes to the king for his conſent, Theſe pri * Tot 
poſitions were the following : L * Hur 

* 1. That his — would be pleaſed graciouſ kg, the | 
to declare, that the good old law called Magn * 1 g 
Charta, and the ſix ſtatutes conceived to be dechn Klared * 
tions, or explanations of that law, continue ſtill i gn of Kin 
force to all intents and purpoſes. allagro no 

* 2. That his majeſty would be pleaſed gracioul | enied b. 
to declare, that according to Magna Charta, and Wout the 
the ſtatutes aforeſaid, as alſo according to the mol Lops, earl: 
ancient cuſtoms and laws of this and every freemen 
ſubject of this realm hath a fundamental property 
in — goods, and a fundamental property in hu 
per On. : 

3. That his majeſty would be pleaſed gracioul 
to declare, that it is his royal pleaſure to ratify an 
confirm. unto all, and every his faithful and loyal 
ſubjects, all their ancient, ſeveral juſt liber 
privileges and rights, in as ample and benefica 
manner, to all intents and purpoſes, as their a 
ceſtors did enjoy the ſame, under the governue 
of the beſt of his moſt noble progenitors. 

4. That his majeſty would be pleaſed moſt g 
cioully to declare, for the good contentment d! 
loyal ſubjects, and for the ſecuring them from 
ture fears, that in all cauſes within the cognie 
of the common law, and concerning the liberts* 
his ſubjects, his majeſty would proceed accu 
to the laws eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, and u 
other manner. 

* 5. And as touching his majeſty's royal q 

tive, intrinfical to his ſovereignty, and 101 

im from God ad communem totius populi ſalilem * 
non ad deſtructionem, his majeſty would reſole® 
to uſe or divert the ſame to the prejudice of 1, 


his loyal people, in the property of their g9% 
liberty of £ their — And in caſe, or 4 
curity of his majeſty's perſon, the common © 
of his people, or the peaceable government u. 
kingdem, his majeſty ſhall od juſt cauſe ow 
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wo *.nſe ſo expreſſed, will leave him imme- 


en· vince the peers that theſe propoſitions 
ur, ſufficient gp” chin the liberty of the 
Nce act; 2 poſitive law only, in which the E . of 
the Ole were fully defined and ſtrongly aſſerted, 
ed; 1 anſwer the intended pu ſe, Their reaſons 
T to n rreyailed, The lords conſented to the peti- 
gire uch right, but propoſed to ſubjoin to it the fol- 
nin clauſe: © We humbly preſent this petition 
5 25 | — majeſty, not only with a care of preſerving 
moſt = liberties, but with due regard to leave en- 
xing that ſovereign power, with which your majeſty 
Ourty e protection, ſafety, and happineſs 
very ur people. It required not the penetration of 
5 waders of the commons to perceive, that this 
2 and if ſuffered to be added to the petition of right, 


ung in 


acquainted with —— power; we deſire no 
1 their 


thing, nor 5 
gelty's Srerogativez we may not recede from this 


* tition, either in part or in whole.” Another con- 
ho wa ence was 2 held with the lords, where 
een the { reaſons were thought ſatisfaQtory : the petition 
ay ft paſſed both houſes of parliament, and is as 
y bath ws: 


« To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 

. Humbly ſhew to our ſovereign lord the 
(bp, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
;ns, in parliament aſſembled, That whereas it is 
chred and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the 
jm of king Edward I. commonly called Statutum 
tallagio non concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall 
levied by the king or his heirs in this realm, 
tout the good - will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, 
hops, earls, barons, knights, burgeſſes, and other 
freemen of the commonalty of this realm : and 
authority of parliament holden in the five and 
ntieth year of the reign of king Edward III. it 
declared and enacted, . That, from thenceforth, 
perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loans 
the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were 
inſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land: and, 
other laws of this realm, it is provided, that 
te ſhould be charged by any charge or impoſition 
lea a benevolence, or by ſuch like charge: by 
ch the ſtatutes before- mentioned, and other the 
d laws and ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects 
e inherited this freedom, that they ſhould not 
Ompelled to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like 
Ae, not ſet by common conſent in parliament. 
Il. „Vet, nevertheleſs, of late, divers eommiſſions 
Kted to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, 
inſtructions, have iſſued; by means whereof 
Ir people have been in divers place aſſembled, 
I required to lend certain ſums of money unto 
Ir majeſty ; and many of them, upon their refuſal 
0 do, have had an oath adminiſtered to them 


le pre 


acioull 
Magn 
declan 


e ſtill i 


n; and have been conſtrained to become bound 
make appearance before your privy council. and 
Aer places; and others of them have been 

ore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry other 
Þ moleſted and diſquieted: and divers other 
83 have been laid and levied upon your peo- 


Varrantable by the laws and ſtatutes of this 


— 


puty-lieutenants, commiſſioners for muſters, juſtices 
of peace, and others, by command or direction from 
your majeſty, or your privy-council, againſt the 
laws and free cuſtoms of this realm, | 

HI. “ And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called 
The Great Charter of the Liberties of England, it 
is declared and enacted, That no freeman may be 
taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeized of his freehold 
or liberties, or his free cuſtoms, to be outlawed or 
exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the 
* judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
and. 

IV. “ And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign of king Edward III. it was declared and 
enacted, by authority of parliament, That no man, 


of what ſtate or condition that he be, ſhould be 


put out of his lands or tenements, nor taken, 
nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor put to death, 
without being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of 
aw. 


V. “ Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the 


| ſa 
ſtatutes, and other the. good laws and E 


your realm to that end provided, divers of your 
ſubjects have of late been impriſoned without any 
cauſe ſhewed ; and when, for their deliverance, they 
were brought before juſtice, by your majeſty's writs 
of habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as 


the court ſhould order, and their keepers com- 


manded to certify the cauſes of their detainer, no 
cauſe was certified, but that they were detained by 
your majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by the 
ords of your privy-council ; and yet were returned 
back to ſeveral priſons, without being charged with 
any thing to which they might make anſwer ac- 
cording to law. | 

VI. “ And whereas, of late, great companies of 
ſoldiers and mariners have been diſperſed in divers 
counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt 
their wills, have been compelled to receive them 
into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſo- 
journ, againſt the laws and cuſtoms of this realm, 
and * the great grievance and vexation of the 

ople. | 

VII. « And whereas alſo, by authority of parlia- 
ment, in the five and twentieth year of the rei 
of king Edward III. it is deſired and enacted, 
That no man ſhould be forejudged of life or limb 
againſt the form of the great charter and law of the 
land: and by the ſaid great charter, and other the 
laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no man ought 


| to be judged to death but by the laws eſtabliſhed 


in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of the 
ſame realm, or by acts of parliament : and whereas 
no offender, of what kind ſoever, is exempted frog 
the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to by 
inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm : 
nevertheleſs, of late, divers — under 
your majeſty's great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by 
which certain perſons have been aſſigned and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, with power and authority, 
to proceed within the land, according to the juſtice 
of martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, 
or other diſſolute perſons joining with them, as 
ſhould commit any murther, robbery, felony, mu- 
tiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor whatſoever, 
and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is agree- 
able to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in 
time of war, to proceed to the trial and condem- 
nation of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be 
executed and put to death according to the law 
martial. | | 

VIII. « By pretext whereof ſome of your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects have been, by ſome of the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, put to death, when and where, if, by 
the laws and ſtatutes of the realm, they had de- 
ſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes alſo they 
might, and by no other ought, to have been judged 


$ 


u ſeveral counties, by lord lieuteuants, de- 


and executed. | 
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IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by 
colour thereof claiming an exemption, have eſcaped 
the puniſhments due to them by the laws and ſta- 
tutes of this your realm, by reaſon that divers of 
your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly 
refuſed or forborn to proceed againſt ſuch offen- 
ders, according to the ſame laws and ſtatutes, upon 
pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable 
only by martial law, and by authority of ſuch 
commiſſioners” as aforeſaid ; which commiſſions, 
and all other of like nature, were wholly and di- 
rectly contrary to the ſaid laws and flatutes of your 
—_— 3 | 
X. They do therefore humbly pray your moſt 
excellent majeſty, that no man hereafter be com- 

to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or ſuch like charge, without common conſent, 
by act of parliament; and that none be called to 
make anſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to give at- 


' tendance, or be confined, or otherwiſe mo eſted or 


diſquieted concernin the ſame, or for refuſal 
thereof : and that no an, in any ſuch manner 
28 is before mentioned, be impriſoned or detained: 
and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to remove 
the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your peo- 
ple may not be ſo burthenſome in time to come: 
and that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding 


dy martial law, may be revoked and annulled : 
and that hereafter no commiſſions of like nature 


may iſlue forth, to any perſon or perſons whatſo- 
ever, to be executed as aforeſaid, leſt, by colour of 
them, any of your majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, 
or put to death, contrary to the laws and franchiſe 
of the land. 

XI. © All which they moſt humbly pray of your 
moſt excellent majeſty, as their rights and liber- 
ties, according to the laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm : and that your majeſty would alſo vouchſate 
to declare, That the awards, doings, and proceed- 
ings to the prejudice of your people, in any of the 
premiſſes, ſhall not be drawn hereafter into conſe- 
quence or example: and that your majeſty would 
alſo be pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafety 


of your people, to declare your royal will and 


pteafure, That in the things aforeſaid, all your 
officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to 
the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender 
the honour of your Majeſty, and the proſperity of 
this kingdom.” 
The king's afſent only was now wanting to 
ive this famous petition of right the force of a 
3 To this end Charles came to the houſe of 
rs, and ſent for the commons; when, being 
Rated on his throne, the petition was read to him; 
but the king, inſtead of the uſual, conciſe, and clear 
form, by which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, 
ve this anſwer, © The king willeth- that right 
done, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm; and the ſtatutes be put into execution, that 
his ſubjects may have no cauſe to complain of any 
wrong or oppreflion, contrary to their 5 rights 
and liberties, to the preſervation whereof, he holds 
himſelf in conſcience, as much obliged, as of his 
own prerogative.” It is ſtrange that the king, after 
having excited the jealouſy of the commons, by his 
frequent evaſive meſſages in relation to this bill, 
could imagine, that they would be ſatisfied with an 
anſwer ſo vague and undetermined. The commons 
returned to the honſe in a very ill humour. A 
loomy filence for ſome time prevailed. Several 
Leading members burſt into tears. Their conſter- 
nation was increaſed, when Sir John Elliot deliver- 


ing his ſentiments, in his uſual manner, againſt the 


miniſter, was ſlopped by the ſpeaker, who declared 


that he was ordered to fuffer no fuch ſpeeches to be 
continued. Upon this the houſe came to the fol- 
lowing reſolution, ©* That my member of that 
houſe is free from any undutifu 


3 


ſpeech from the 


| 


| borate detail of the power and privile 


formed thereof, we ſhall never go out with 


begun, and let the charge be renewed that was ma 


queſt, was permitted to leave the houſe 


' Poſition of taxes; and that the divine laws require 


717 — — 
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beginning of parliament unto thi 
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houſe on pain of _ ſent to the Towe eave thi 
reſolution being paſſed, the ſpeaker, at his = 
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Sir Edward Coke, after — ä 


ment, thus proceeded: What th ges of parti 
us palliate no longer; if we do, 2 do? L 
per us. I think the duke of Buckingham pre 
cauſe of all our miſeries, and till the Kine is thy 


debate re-commenced in the commi 
vigour than ever, 


— ſit with — here: that man is the 9+; 
of grievances; let us ſet down 

diſaſters, and all will reflect on 3 2 KY 
was received with loud applauſe, and eye ** 
the houſe — with approving Acclamatia f 
Selden adviſed, that a declaration ſhould be 0 — 
up under four heads: r. To expreſs the utifal 
haviour of the houſe towards his majeſty, 2. J | 
preſent, that their liberties were violated. ' 
expreſs what was the real intention of the houſ 
4 That the duke of Buckingham, fearing 11 | 
might be queſtioned, interpoſed, and occaſioned th 
diſtraction. All this time, continued he we ken 
caſt a mantle over what was done in the Ia arh 
ment; but being forced now again to lk | 
that man, let us proceed with what was then we 


F be in 
Onour 
evanc 


againſt him laſt parliament.” During theſ 

the ſpeaker was with the king, informing vir F 
ſenſe and diſpoſition of the houſe. Charles wg i 
the utmoſt perplexity how to behave in this ala 
ing criſis; but underſtanding by another meſſenga 
that the commons were upon the point of nam 
Buckingham as the author of all their grievanc 
he ſent back the ſpeaker, who obtained a reſpite 
their proceedings till the next day. Charles fpen 
the intermediate ſpace in meditating what anne 
he ſhould return to the joint addreſs of both houſ 
for a more ſatisfactory anſwer to their petition 
right. Nothing can more effectually juſtify t 
ſteadineſs of this parliament, in the ſupport of the 
natural rights, than the king's open encouragemet 
and avowal of ſuch general principles, as were e 
tirely inconſiſtent with a limited government. 
Manwaring had preached a ſermon, which vpe 
enquiry had been found to be printed by the king 
ſpecial command, though it contained done 
ſubverſive of all civil liberty; maintaining, th 
though property was commonly lodged with f 
ſubject, yet, whenever a ſupply was required, 

property was transferred to the crown; that ti 
conſent of parliament was not neceſſary for the iq 
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a compliance with every demand, how irregi 
ſoever, which the prince ſhould make upon his iu 
jets. The commons impeached Manwaring | 
theſe doctrines; and the peers paſſed ſentence ( 
that hireling, that he ſhould be impriſoned dur 
the pleaſure of the houſe; be fined a thous 
pounds to the king; make acknowledgmett ? 
ſubmiſſion for his offence; be ſuſpended dum 
three years; be incapable of holding any ſecy 
office; and that his book be called in and bum 
Yet no ſooner was the ſeſſion ended, than this" 
ſo juſtly obnoxious to both houſes, received if 
don, and was promoted to a living of conui 
value. | 

When the commons met the next day, they 
ceeded td cenſure the conduct of Buck. 
whoſe name they had hitherto forborn to med 
In vain did the king ſend them a meſſage, * 
them know, that the ſeſſion was drawing ner ö 
concluſion, and to deſire them not to ente. 
new buſineſs, nor to caſt any aſperſions ou 
vernment and miniſtry. The commons W 
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n . , 
* declaration; and the king, to 
jen qo ut which was impending -over the 
Fo of the duke, thought proper, upon a joint 

ation of the lords and commons, to give 
On risfadtion with regard to the petition of 
++; and going to the houſe of peers after' the 
ion had been again read, the king confirmed 


rt, Let it be law as is deſired:“ Upon 
ch the commons gave a general and, loud 
, uſe, and a univerſal joy was diffuſed through- 
"| the whole nation. The ſubject of a ſupply was 
entered upon, and a bill for five ſubſidies, 
ich had been formerly voted, immediately paſſed 
he houſe; after which the commons continued 
ter ſcrutiny into the = innovations which had 
ven lately. made on the liberties of the ſubject; 
nd particularly of the illegal power the king had 
ſumed of exacting tonnage and poundage, with- 
at having received that grant from parliament. 
4remonſtrance on this ſubject was prepared; and 
rule it was reading in the lower houſe, Charles 
ame ſuddenly to the upper, avd ſending for the 
ummons, ended the ſeſſion by a prorogation, with 
te following ſpeech from the throne, It may 
kem ſtrange, that I came ſo ſuddenly to end this 
Weffon, before I give my aſſent to the bills; I will 
el you the cauſe, though 1 muſt avow, that 1 
we the account of my actions to God alone. It 
# known to every one, that a while ago, the houſe 
commons gave me a remonſtrance, how ac- 


i it, I will not call that in queſtion; for I am 
ure no wiſe man can juſtify it. Now, ſince I am 
pſormed a fecond remonſtrance is preparing for 
, to take away the profit of my tonnage and 
pundage, one of the chief maintenances of my 
wun, by alledging I have given away my right 
eto, by my anſwer to your petition ; this is 
prejudicial to me, that I am forced to end this 
on ſome few hours before I meant, being not 
ing to receive any more remonſtrances to which 
nuit give an harſh anſwer. And ſince I ſee, 
uu even the houſe of commons begin already to 
lake falſe conſtructions of what I granted in your 
ton, leſt it be worſe interpreted in the country, 
vl now make a declaration concerning the true 
ſent thereof, The profeſſion of both houſes, in 
e ume of forming this petition, was no way to 
ach upon my prerogative, faying, they had 
cr intention nor power to hurt it. Therefore 
mult needs be conceived, that I have granted 
new, but only confirmed the antient liberties of 
J ubjects. Yet to ſhew the clearneſs of my in- 
00s, that I neither repent, nor mean to recede 
"1 any thing I have promiſed you, I do here 
dure myſelf, that thoſe things which have been 
 Whereby many have had ſome cauſe to 
dect the liberties of the ſubje& to be trenched 
Pl, which was indeed the firſt and true ground 
ie petition, ſhall not hereafter be drawn into 
"Pe for your prejudice; and from time to 
s on the word of a'king, ye ſhall not have the 
* ule to complain. But as for tonnage and 
"ge, it is a thing I cannot want, and was 
intended by you to aſk, nor meant by me, I 
lle, to grant. To conclude, I command you 
dat are here to take notice of what I have 
en X this time, to be the true intent and 
"0g of what ! granted you in your petition ; 
 "p<cally you, my lords, the judges, for to 
ay, under me, belongs the interpretation of 
, for none of the houſes of parliament, either 
or leparate (what new doctrine ſoever may be 
ande any power either to make or declare a 
without my conſent.” 


oY carried on againſt France and Spain, 
hag nation a very melancholy proſpect. 


p 7 


Ta due. form, by ſaying; foit droit faite comme il | 


table every man may judge, and for the merit | 


8 
m — 


The ſirſt exploit in which the miniſtry engaged, 
after the prorogation of the parliament, was an 
attempt to relieve Rochelle, which had for ſome 
time : been- inveſted ; and it 'was apparent by 
Richelieu's taking the ſiege upon himielf, that he 
intended to exterminate the Hugonots, whoſe 
whole dependance was now upon the Engliſh. 
Lord Denbigh, ' brother-in-law to Buckingtnes, 
was ſent with a fleet, confiſting of ten ſhips of the 
line, and ſixty ſmaller veſſels, to ſuccour the be- 
ſieged, with a recruit of men and proviſions. In 
the beginning of May the *Engliſh fleet anchored 
in the road of Rochelle. On the eighth a ſhallop, 
by means of a high tide, and a ſtrong favourable 
wind, got ſafe into the harbour, and carried the 
news of their arrival. Immediately the inhabi- 
tants erected fignals on the top of their towers, 


| and diſcharged their cannon, to ſhew that they 


were ready to favour, by. a diverſion, the entrance 


of the deſtined ſuccours. The Engliſh admiral 


found the harbour guarded by a great number of 
French ſhips; and promiſed the Rochellers that 
he would, upon the return of the tide, attack-the 
fleet of the enemy. During the night, a batter 

of nine pieces of cannon was erected at the mout 

of the harbour, and played furiouſly on the Engliſh ; 
and before noon the next day, the French ſhips 
were filled with troops; an army of land forces 
was drawn up on the thore to oppoſe their landing, 
and all the neceſlary diſpoſitions. were made for a 
vigorous defence, in caſe any attack ſhould: be 
made by the Engliſh. Theſe difficulties did not 
however intimidate Denbigh; he prepared to 
relieve the place, and to fink the French ſhips that 
guarded the paſſage. into the harbour; but the 
wind changing, he was obliged to lay aſide his 
deſign. Three days after he attacked the French 
ſhips on one fide, while the Rochellers cannonaded 
their land forces on the other, and brought up 
four of their largeſt veſſels, which had been pur- 
poſely built to draw as little water as poſſible, in 
order to paſs the bar ; but found the attempt im- 
practicable, not only for want of water, but alſo 
from the diſpoſitions the French had made to 


defend the paſſage. Upon this niiſcarriage a 


council of war was held, in which the majority of 
Engliſh captains gave it as their opinion, that ths 
Rochellers had deceived them in their account of 
the facility of the enterprize ; but the vice-admiral, 
and another officer named Car, exclaimed againſt 
the backwardneſs of the reſt; and the French 
proteſtants in the fleet, whoſe whole force con- 
ſiſted only of twenty-two ſmall veſſels, offered 
with the aſſiſtance of four merchant ſhips well 
armed, and three fire ſhips, to throw ſuccours 
into the place; and agreed to pay for all the 


Engliſh ſhips that might miſcarry in the attempt. 


Denbigh excuſed himſelf by pretending that it 
was impracticable ; and by inſiſting on the words 
of his commiſſion, which were not to fight unleſs 
firſt attacked by the enemy: and notwithſtanding 
the tears and prayers of the deputies from Ro- 
chelle, he refuſed to give any relief to that 
diſtreſſed town, and returned to England, where 
he was loaded with diſgrace. . Thus, by a com- 
plication of treachery, ignorance, and cowardice, 

the expedition was rendered abortive. 
Buckingham, by this diſhonour, and the re- 
monſtrances of the commons againſt him, - per- 
ceived plainly his dreadful ſituation ; and found 
the wings of royal authority, not ſufficient to 
ſhelter him from the ſtorm which threatened to 
overwhelm him. He ſaw that no efforts of his 
own, no conceſſions of his maſter, could recover 
his credit, and that 'nothing leſs than his blood 
could fatisfy his enemies. He therefore (threw 
aſide all other conſiderations, and reſolved, if 
poſſible, to ſignalize himſelf, and recover the. 
5 N ö favour 
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favour of the people, however he might ſtand: 


with that of the parliament. He accordingly 


cauſed; for the relief of Rochelle, ten ſhips of a 


particular form, and peculiarly adapted to pals 
the bar, to be got ready with the utmoſt expe- 


dition, and made the neceſſary diſpatches for fail-; | 


ing, to relieve that place, now reduced to the lat 
extremity. But a fixed gloom was ſettled on his 
countenance: he appeared abroad with omens of 
misfortune in his aſpect; his unſteady motions ; 
his dark expreſſions; his earneſily recommending 
his wife and children to Charles; his frequent 
ſolitary entertainments with his mother; his rea- 
flections on the tender ties of nature; and the 
ſoft endearments of life, which he was juſt going 
to leave behind him, ſufficiently declared that he 
preſaged his approaching fate. The fleet being 
ready to ſail, he repaired to Portſmouth, deter- 
mined to relieve Rochelle, or periſh in the attempt. 
One Felton, a. man of good family, but of a 
gloomy, enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition, had ſerved in the 
ſtation of licutenant under the duke, in his late 
attempt upon Rhé. His captain being killed in 
the retreat, Felton applied to uh gy. for the 
company; but being refuſed, he 

commiſſion, and retired diſcontented from the 
army. The remonſtrance of the commons rouſed 
at once both his reſentment and enthuſiaſtic fury: 
he was now. convinced, that it would be a meri- 
torious ſervice in the ſight of heaven to murder 
Buckingham, whom the parliament had accuſed of 
all the misfortunes of his country. Filled with 
theſe ideas he repaired to Portſmouth, fully deter- 
mined to put his bloody deſign into execution. 
On. the twenty-third of Auguſt, early in the 
morning, Buckingham received information, that 
a ſmall convoy of proviſions had got ſafe into 
Rochelle. This intelligence he communicated to 
the duke of Soubiſe, and other French gentlemen 
in his train, who inſiſted with great vehemence 
that the whole was falſe, and calculated only to 
retard the failing of the fleet. During this con- 
verſation, the duke drew towards the door; and 
turning his head to give directions to Sir Thomas 


Fryar, a colonel in the army, he received a mortal 


wound from an unſeen hand, which ſtruck a knife 
into his heart; and, without uttering any other 
words than, „The villain has killed me,” he 
drew out the knife, and immediately expired in a 
deluge of his own blood. No one had ſeen the 
blow, nor the perſon who gave it; but in the 
confuſion every one made his own conjecture, and 
all agreed it was done by one of the French 
tlemen, whoſe angry tone of voice had been 
eard, while their words were not underſtood. 
The duke's attendants inſtantly drew their ſwords 
in order to diſpatch the foreigners, but were ſtopped 
by ſome of more temper and judgment; who 
though they had the ſame opinion of their guilt, 
thought proper to reſerve them for a judicial trial, 
in the midſt of this confuſion, a hat was found 
ncar the door, in the itifide of which was ſewed a 


paper, containing a few lines of that remonſtranve | 
of the commons which declared Buckingham an 


enemy to the kingdom; under which was a ſhort 
ejaculation. It was concluded, that the owner of 
the hat muſt be the murderer; but the difficulty 
ſtill remained of knowing who that perſon was, 
and it was natural to believe that he had already 
fled too fat to be found, While they were in this 
perplexity, a man without a hat was ſeen walking 
very compoſedly before the door, on which one 
cried, © Here is the fellow who killed the duke.” 
Every one ran, aſking, which is he? Felton 
anſwered, © I am the perſon who committed the 
action; let not the innocent ſuffer,” Immediately 


ghe moſt furious ruſhed upon him with drawn 
fwords; others, more deliberate, defended him 


rew up his | 


' reſolution procee 


> calm]y at d 
oft enraged. 

Whether 
at Buck. 
Was not 
pes of biz 


words very expreſſive of his enthuſiaſm, « 10," 
, 1 


that he is dead, for I had the fore 
when I ſtruck the blow.“ Being EN vi 
regard to the perſons by whoſe inſtigations h ew 
performed the horrid deed, he told them "= 
their enquiries were uſeleſs; that no perſo * 
earth had credit ſufficient with him to 00 40 
poſed him to undertake ſuch an action; that f 
man living was privy to his purpoſe ; that Fr 
ceeded wholly from the impulſe of 
his own conſcience; and that if his hat was found 
his motives would ſufliciently appear; for der. 
ſuaded that he ſhould die for, or might periſh j 
the attempt, he had taken care to explain * 
that no innocent perſon might ſuffer on his ce 


| count. Thus came to an untimely end Geo 


Villiers, duke of Buckingham, a nobleman of 
very flender abilities, conſidered either as a ſtate. 
man or a ſoldier, raiſed to the ſummit of mini. 
ſterial glory, to be the ſcourge of three kingdoms, 
A man, whoſe extraordinary influence over two 
ſucceſſive princes, will ſerve as an eternal monu- 
ment of the contemptible government this nation 
muſt ſubmit to, who groan under the oppreſſive 
yoke of an arbitrary ſway, entruſted to the a, 
price of rapacious, weak, and ambitious indivi 


4 duals. 


When the news was brought him of his f. 


vourite's death, Charles was at church; but he 
was ſo earneſt in his devotions, that no diſcom- 


— 


— 


* 


2 


22 appeared in bis action, nor alteration in 
is countenance, The ſervice was, however, no 
ſooner concluded, than he retired to his chamber, 
and gave vent to his ſorrows in a flood of tears: 
and during his whole life, expreſſed his reg 
for Buckingham by a ſeries of munificent act 
towards his widow, his children, and his friends 
Some of the council, and biſhop Laud 1n parts 
cular, threatened Felton with the rack, if he did 
not diſcover his accomplices. But this had 10 
effect upon the aſſaſſin: he calmly replied, © That 
if he was put to, the torture, he did not know 
whom he might name in the extremity of anguill 
perhaps the biſhop himſelf.” The judges, bon 
ever, being conſulted, declared, that though that 
practice had been formerly common, no man, U 
the laws of England, could be put to the torturts 
Reflection and confinement had more effect on toy 
enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of Felton than all their threatens 
ings. He ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to recon 
from his deluſion; expreſſed remorſe for what i 
had done; and ſuffered death with compoſure ul 
reſignation. 
Charles, notwithſtanding the death of his fr 
vourite, ,was very deſirous of relieving ochel. 
? the 
He gave the command of the armament te | 
earl of Lindſay, and repaired in perſon to Parte 
mouth, in order to haſten the failing of the 
His preſence had ſuch effect, that more Was 9 
in ten or twelve days, than in almoſt 25 ry 
weeks before. It was, however, the og 
September, before the fleet ſailed from Po ror 
when the vaſt genius of Richelieu had fut 
work thought impoſſible to be execute * 
ſhort a ſpace of time: this was a mole 0 1 
than a mile in length, carried acroſs the mon 
the harbour in that boiſterous ocean, 7 
means of which all relief by ſea was cut "hed * 
the cighteenth of September the fleet leigt 9 
road of Rochelle; but a calm coming rp ok 
the twentieth before the ſhips approached ,, 
2 . 5 
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ours, without any great loſs on either 

1 wo Wh day the „ tf xx continued, but 
unc leſs vigour 3 though it was known, by a 
- an who had found means to eſcape from 
ſochelle, that the inhabitants, unleſs relieved in 
vo days, muſt ſurrender. this inte 
ce produced no effect on the Engliſh captains, 
592 pear to have been deſtitute of experience, 
bo — of them of courage. The duke of 
zubiſe offered to attempt the mole with the 
beach ſhips, provided the —_— would promiſe 
follow him; but this propoſal was rejected in a 
quncil of war, by a majority of the Engliſh 
aptains. The count Laval next propoſed, with 
the help of artificial mines, contrived in three 
ſhips, to attempt to blow up the mole ; but this 
ms Uſo rejected, and the time was ſpent in fruit- 
e cannonading. At Ialt it was determined, in 
| council of war, to make one general and deciſive 


tack upon the mole ; but before the deſign could 


te carried into execution, the beſieged were obliged 


to capitulate. Of fifteen thouſand perſons Wo 


iid been ſhpt up in the town, four thouſand only 
frvived the fatigues and famine they had under - 
ne, A more ſhocking ſcene of calamity was 


never beheld, than Rochelle preſented at the time 


of its ſurrender. The living were not ſufficient to 
bury the dead; ſo that vermin and birds of prey 
devoured the uninterred bodies in the ſtreets. 
Many carried their own coffins into the church- 
yads to lie down in them, never more to riſe ; 
ad the few. inhabitants who ſurvived, appeared 
nther as ſpectres and ſkeletons than men. This 
eduction of Rochelle, was the firſt neceſſary ſtep 
towards the proſperity of France. Tong ene- 
mies, as well as domeſtic factions, being deprived 
of that reſource, the kingdom began to ſhine out 
in its full ſplendor, and gradually to gain an 
akendant over the rival power of Spain. The 
French king, however, uſed his conqueſt with 
great moderation; the Hugonots ſtill enjoyed a 
toleration, though every order of the ſtate, and 
every ſe&, were obliged to pay ſubmiſſion to the 
huful authority of the ſovereign. On the other 
land, in England, the failure of the eriterprize to 
Rochelle, terided greatly to diminiſh the king's 
authority in the parliament during the approaching 
ſion, Nor did his meaſures at home tend to 
ſe the character of his government. He again 
revived the iniquitous opinions of the judges, 
ud ſome oppreſſive practices in former times, to 
jalify the impoſition of twenty ſhillings a ton upon 
vines, and five ſhillings and ſixpence a hundred 
upon currants; he even declared in full council, 
that the tax ſhould be levied with rigour, and ſuch 
nerchants as refuſed to pay it exemplarily pu- 
diſhed, He was not inſenſible of the ferment 
vhich theſe proceedings muſt occaſion in the 


ngdom, but took no pains to prevent it. His 


Olfers were now full, and he could talk with 


* parliament upon more equal terms than before. 


* V3 therefore reſolved to juſtify the proceedings 
" tne government upon this principle, that though 

myeſty's predeceſſors had raiſed tonnage and 
Ege by act of parliament, yet they had, in 
05 ; levied it in the late reigns when no ſuch act 
Whſted : that if the parliament would agree to 
uch an act, and make it commence from the 
— of the king's reign, his majeſty's pro- 
_ 18 would be juſtiſied under that act, and he 
* deſiſt from his claim of raiſing the tax by 
12 Peropativez but if no ſuch bill paſſed, his 
0 my would be juſtified, becauſe he did no more 
_ ad been done by his predeceſſors. Charles 
hh Onlirmed in theſe reſolutions, by the late 

del that had attended his endeavours to bring 


Wy | ; 4 
the famous Sir Thomas Wentworth to his 


when a furious Ke, mpegs began, and continued 


But even this intelli- 


— — 


— 


| 


— — 


intereſt. This gantleman had been a principal 
leader in the oppoſition,, and was conſidered by all 
parties as one of the raft, able members of the 
Britiſh ſenate. On his etabracing the meaſures of 
the court, he was created. viſcount Wentworth, 
and earl of Strafford, and placed at the head of 
the miniſtry. Aſhamed at what the party he had 
abandoned termed apoſtacy, Strafford, for ſome 
time, concealed his change of ſentiments ; but at 


laſt boldly juſtified it by taying; that he had gone 


as far in the oppoſition as was conſiſtent with his 
conſcience, or the conſtitution of his;country ; and 
that he had not left his party till he perceived 
they had views of a very different nature from the 


redreſs of grievances, or an alteration of meaſures. 


Theſe excuſes were treated as chitnerical by the 
heads of the party he had forſaken ; and Mr. Pym 
in particular deſired Wentworth not to take any 
pains in juſtifying his conduct, but added, 
Though you have left us, we will. not leay 
you, while your head is on your ſhoulders.” 
On the tenth of January the par- 4. D. 1620. 
liament met, and immediately pro- ** *? * 
ceeded to take into conſideration every thing that 
had been tranſacted againſt the liberty of the 
ſubject, in direct oppolition to the petition of 
right. Several complaints were immediately made 
to the houſe by merchants, whoſe goods had been 
ſeized in conſequence of their having refuſed to 
pay the duties of — and poundage. While 
the members were emplo 
ſubject, the king ſent a meffage to the commons; 
deſiring they would proceed no farther in t 
dulinels, till he could ſpeak to both houſes in 
perſon at Whitehall. The lords and commons 
accordingly attended him the next day, when he 
endeavoured to juſtify his conduct on the prin- 
ciples already mentioned to have been laid down 
in his council. He blamed them for their general 
reſolution of enquiring into all the infractions of 
the petition of right, and recommended to their 
diſpatch the bill of tonnage and poundage, which, 
he ſaid, would have been paſſed laſt ſeſſion, had 
there been time ſufficient for that purpoſe, and it 
was upon that preſumption he had ordered his 
oflicers to act in the manner they had done. But 
inſtead of following his majeſty's directions, thoſe 
members, who were no ſtrangers to the effect of 
ſpeeches in popular aſſemblies, turned the atten- 
tion of the houſe to matters of religion ; poured 
out the moſt inveterate invectives againſt - Armi- 
nianiſm, which they termed the ſpawn of popery ; 
but in reality they meant nothing more by the 
term, than biſhop Laud and his party. An Ar- 
minian was ſaid to be as bad as a papiſt; and 
ſome declared that they feared his ſucceſs more, 
than a ſecond invaſion a Spaniſh Armada. 
When the houſe was ſufficiently heated by decla- 
matory ſpeeches, Mr. Pym moved to give religion 
the prec-dency of all other matters. The motion 
was agreed to, and a committee appointed ac- 
cordingly. This was a great point gained, eſpe- 
cially as under the head of religion they voted, 
„ An enquiry into all eccleſiaſtical preferments ; 
into the ceſſation of the execution of the laws 
againſt papiſts; into the employments and en- 
couragements they had obtained; into the growth 
of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, of which Couſins, a 
prebendary of Durham, was .mentioned as the 
principal author; and into the growth of hereſies, 
falſe doctrines, and other opinions.” The conſi- 
deration of ſo many ſubjects could not fail of 
employing the houſe for a great length of time. 
The king ſaw the intention of the commons, but 
thought it imprudent to break with them imme- 
diately, merely becauſe they refuſed to proceed to 
the bill of tonnage and poundage; he thought, 
and indeed very: reaſonably, that he could better 
| juſtify 


yed in debating on this 
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juſtify any violent meaſures he might afterwards be 
obliged to take, .if he allowed them to carry to the 
utmoſt extremity their attacks upon his government 
and prerogative; - He therefore contented himſelf 
for the preſent with ſoliciting the houſe by meſſages 
and ſpeeches. But the commons, inſtead of liſten- 
ing to his ſolicitations, proceeded to carry their 


cenſorial ſcrutiny into his management of religion, 


the only grievance to which they had not as yet ap- 
plied a ſuflicient remedy by the petition of right. 
Yet while they pretended: the utmoſt regard for 
religion, their principal deſign was to wreſt from the 


King the duties of tonnage and poundage, in order | 


to render him abſolutely dependent on the parlia- 
ment for ſupport. The right of tonnage and 
poundage on the importation and exportation of 
merchandize, though originally the mere gift of the 
people, had been ſo ſtrongly confirmed to the crown 
— the reign of Henry IV. that the kings of Eng- 
and had always claimed it from the moment of 
their acceſſion. This right, which had been 
granted for life to former princes, was allowed to 

harles only for one year. Finding that the inten- 
tion of the commons was to ſtrip him of it entirely, 
he ſent them a meſſage, importing, That he had 
never pretended to look upon it as a branch of the 

erogative; that neceſſity alone had compelled 
bm to levy it till that time, and, in order to termi- 
nate all diſputes upon the * requeſted that the 
commons would paſs the bill, that he might receive 
it as a free gift from his people.” This meſſage 
was diſregarded ; they continued to give the pre- 
ference to religion, and made ſome attempts to 
annul the conſecration of Montague, lately pro- 
moted to the ſee of Colcheſter, for certain com- 
plaints that had been offered againſt him by one 
Jones, an obſcure perſon : but failing in this un- 
accountable attempt, they attacked the pardons that 
had been granted to Montague, Mainwaring, Sib- 
thorpe, and other divines of Laud's party, who had 
been cenſured by the commons. It was upon this 
occaſion that Oliver Cromwell, who had then a ſeat 
in the houſe, firſt diſtinguiſhed his zeal, by ſhewing 
how inſtrumental Neile, biſhop of Wincheſter, had 
been in procuring theſe pardons. Sir Robert 
Philips called upon the attorney-general to give an 
account by what authority he drew cheſe par- 
dons, and a committee was appointed accordingly. 
Upon enquiry, it appeared, that the warrants Jad 
been brought to the attorney-general by the earl of 
Dorſet and the lord Carleton, and that the biſhop of 
Wincheſter had corrected them with his own hand, 
and inſerted the names of Coulins, Mainwaring and 
Sibthorpe. It alſo appeared upon farther enquiry, 
that an information had been = upon oath 
againſt Couſins, for denying the king's ſupremacy 
in matters of religion, and that the attorney-general 
had, from a hint given him by the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, diſregarded the information, becauſe it 
came from one King, whom the biſhop ſaid was a 
very empty fellow, and deſerved no credit. Elliot 
upon this diſcovery was very ſevere upon the attor- 
ney-general, whom he threatened with an impeach- 
ment for high treaſon for a neglect of duty. While 
the houſe was engaged in theſe religious diſputes, 
Mr. Rolls, one of the members, complained that he 
had the day before been ſerved with a ſubpoena to 
attend the court of ſtar- chamber, but that at night 
he received a letter from the attorney-general, inti- 
mating, that it had been done by miſtake of the 
meſſenger, and that the information ſhould be with- 
drawn. The houſe, however, voted the ſerving of 
Rolls with a ſubpcena to be a breach of privilege. 
They alſo proceeded to enquire into the grievances 
of other merchants, and to cenſure the 
nad ſeized their goods, for refuling to pay the duties 
of tonnage and poundage. Theſe proceedings 
©)armed the king, and a council was ſummoned to 


{ conſider the moſt proper method to 


their own account, Charles thou 
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Ed 
this oceaſion. And as the houſe of I on 
founded their reſolution upon am opinion * la 
cuſtom-houſe officers had ſeized the gogd the 
8 Upon 
dies thought proper to fend 
meſſage to the houſe, importing, « That hat x... 
formerly done by his farmers and officers * 
cuſtoms, was done by his own direction and an 
mand, being himſelf for the moſt part, preg.” 
council: and if he had at any time been ib . 
from the board, yet he was minutely acquaii & 
with all their tranſactions, gave full directions 
every particular, and therefore in this could te 
ſever the act of his officers from his Own, nor ould 
his officers ſuffer for it without the higheſt diſh 
nour to his majeſty.” The houſe was ſo hi 1 
exaſperated at this meſſage, that after many bod 
* the queſtion was propoſed to be put, thi 
the ſeizing Mr. Rolls's goods was a breach of gf. 
vilege ; but the ſpeaker informed the houſe, that he 
was commanded by his majeſty not to put the 
queſtion, This threw the houſe into the utmoſ. 
conſternation, and they adjourned themſelves fy 
one day. When they met, the ſpeaker told then 
that he had the king's command for a farther 1. 
journment, and to put no queſtion. Having ma 
this declaration, he roſe and left the chair; but wi; 
puſhed back again into it, and detained there by 
force, by Mr. Holles and Mr. Valentine, while Si 
John Elliot read the following remonſtrance: 

1. Whoever ſhall make any innovations in re- 
ligion, or by favour or countenance ſeem to extend 
or introduce popery or Arminianiſm, or other 
opinions contrary to the truth and the orthodox 
church, ſhall be reputed a capital enemy to this 
kingdom and commonwealth. 

2, * Whoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking 
and levying the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundaye, 
not being granted by parliament, or ſhall be an 
actor or inſtrument therein, ſhall be likewiſe re- 
puted an innovator in the government, and a capita 
enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth.” 

| N If any merchant or other perſon whatſoever, 
ſhall voluntarily yield, or pay the ſaid ſubſidies of 
tonnage and poundage, not being granted by par- 
liament, he ſhall likewiſe be reputed a betrayer 
of the liberties of England, and an enemy to the 
ſame.” | 

This remonſtrance was paſſed by acclamation 
rather than by vote, while many of the members 
thinking the leaders had gone too far in their op 
poſition, expreſſed their diſlike of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and the greateſt indecencies, even d 
blows, were committed, The king ſent the gentle 
man-uſher of the houſe of lords, but the dcors vere 
locked, and he could obtain no admittance till the 
remonſtrance was finiſhed. As ſoon as the door 
was opened, he, by the king's order, took the mat 
from the table, which put an end to their pre 
ceedings ; and a few days after the parliament v 
diflolved. ” 

This rupture between the king and his pal 
ment alarmed the nation; but Charles took no ct 
to make uſe of lenient meaſures, which miglt, pe. 
haps, have effected a reconciliation. On the ct 
trary he inflamed the diſcontents of the people, 1 
ſeverity which he wanted power, perhaps inclinat, 
to carry to extremity. He committed mw 
Holles, Eſq; Sir John Elliot, Sir Miles Hobart, ® 

Peter Hayman, John Selden, Eſq; William ene 
Walter Long, William Shoude, and Benjam" 1 
lentine, to priſon, on account of the late tum 

tuous proceedings in the houſe, which were _ 
ſeditious. Elliot, Holles, and Valentine h: 
brought to their trial in the court of king's berg, 
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their conduct as members of a ſuperior, the)”, 


condemned to. be impriſoned during the oe No, 
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| to find ſureties for their good behaviour, ¶ of the cuſtoms in the port of London, and elſewhere, 
pal ** fined, the two former a thouſand pounds to ſeize and detain the goods of any perſon, who 
an and the latter five hundred. Sir John Elliot ſhould attempt to land them without warrant till 
piece; cuſtody, and was univerſally conſidered as J the duties were paid. 
3 for . liberties of England. The king, * That ſuch merchants goods as remained on 
1 : 


ht. no longer be harraſſed with the tur- 
dier of the — made peace with France, 
Aundouing the Hugonots to the mercy of Lewis 
11 and ſoon after concluded a treaty with the 
. promiſe of their uſing their good 
ces in reſtoring the Elector Palatine. Being 
dus at peace with the neighbouring powers, eaſed 
of 2 burthen too _ 1 him, inſtructed by ex- 
-nce, no longer a ſlave to the pernicious coun- 
{ of Buckingham, and bleſt with an able miniſter 
u Wentworth, earl of Stafford, it was natural to 
link that the troubles of his reign were over, and 
vat a ſeries of tranquillity would ſucceed the ſtorms 
of popular contention. But this was not the caſe. 
New difliculties, new cauſes of diſtruſt;-aroſe among 
the people, and the olive wand of peace diffuſed not 
domeſtic felicity over the kingdom. 
Charles was as equally zealous to 
4. D. 1630. maintain his ſyſtem of religion, as to 
ſupport the prerogative of his crown. Unfortu- 
W mtcly for him, and unfortunately for the peace of 
the kingdom, the Kin honoured with his confi- 
dence Laud, biſhop of London, a prelate, whoſe 
fiperſtitious prejudices, obſtinate zeal, enterprizing 
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firit of the nation, threatened the greateſt misfor- 
tunes to the ſtate. Laud was very deſirous of ad- 
nncing the power of the prieſthood, and of multi- 
ghing church ceremonies; ſeveral of which he in- 
troduced, and moſt of them very ſimilar to thoſe of 
the Romiſh church. The puritans beheld with horror 
theſe precludes to popery. The communion-table 
hiled in, the miniſters dreſſed in hoops to admi- 
lifter the ſacrament, the communicants obliged to 
eive it kneeling, the crucifix and other images 
iced in the churches, were, in their eyes, ſo many 
ndalous attributes of Antichriſt. The court of 


p Rome itſelf entertained hopes of regaining its au- 
* ority in this iſland; and in order to forwarc Laud's 
yer pod intentions, an offer was twice made him, in 


wate, of a cardinal's hat, which he declined ac- 
epting. The general cry, however, was, that the 
pop of London was endeavouring to reſtore 
Jopery, One of the daughters of the earl of De- 


9 onſhire having turned catholic, was aſked by Laud 
r. le reaſon of * converſion. * It is principally, 


pied ſhe, becauſe I hate to travel in a crowd: for 
ercaving that you and numbers more are making 
purations for Rome, I thought it more convenient 
et out before you, that I might not be joſtled in 
e multitude.” While the biſhops and his parti- 
as carried the ſpiritual juriſdiction too high on 
le hand, and thereby incurred the hatred of the 


0» 
4 ple, they did not fail, on the other, to preach up 
de moſt implicit obedience to the royal authority, 
rl de ſure means of obtaining the favour of his ma- 
iy. Laud was accordingly advanced to the 


epiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, which empowered 
10 exerciſe a kind of deſpotiſm with vigour in 
*curch. Diſtreſſed for money, notwithſtanding 
* initeſt ceconomy, Charles began to make a 
der uſe of his authority, Illegal as the collection 
& mage and poundage was, the council preſſed 
wich the utmoſt violence. This induced the 
"Umerchants to enquire more than ever into its 
= and were ſoon convinced that the principle 
- chit was founded ſtruck at the root of li- 
„ This alarmed the whole fraternity of mer- 


6s, and their fears were greatly increaſed by 


* . Warrants ſhould be directed to the officers 
39. 


from whom he obtained nothing more 


uch ion of the following reſolution of the 


ſpirit, and inflexible firmneſs, in oppoſition to the | 


ſhip-board, ſhould be removed into ſtore-houſes on 
the cuſtom-houſe-quay ; and for want of room into 
the Tower, there to remain till his majeſty's duties, 
and the freight due to ſhip-maſters, were ſatisfied, 

* And whereas attempts were made by replevin, 
directed to the ſheriff of London, to obtain thoſe 
goods out of the king's ſtore-houſes, the meſſengers 
of the council were ordered to detain them in their 
cuſtody, and to apprehend all perſons who ſhould 
preſume to make reſiſtance.” | 

Strict orders were ſent to the officers and ma- 
giſtrates of the chief ports of the kingdom, to 
aſliſt the officers of the cuſtoms, in caſe any oppo- 
fition ſhould be made by refraQory perſons. Sir 
Francis Cottingham was authorized to call before 
him ſuch merchants as had been truſted by the col- 
lectors for ſums now due by cuſtoms, and who had 
protracted the payment ; and to require them to pay 
the ſeveral ſums they owed his majeſty without de- 
lay. Warrants were alſo iſſued From the council 
empowering their meſſengers to enter any ſhip, 
veſſel, houſe, warehouſe, or cellar, to break any 
bulk whatever, and ſeize the goods, in default of 
paying the accuſtomed duties; and to apprehend 
all perſons who ſhall publiſh ſcandalous ſpeeches 
againſt his majeſty and his government, or cauſe 
any diſturbance. | 

Theſe were not the only methods taken by the 
king for railing money on his ſubjects without the 
— of parliament, He publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, © declaring his majeſty's royal 4 to 
confirm to his ſubjects their defective titles, eſtates 
and poſſeſſions, by his commiſſion lately granted 
and renewed for that purpoſe.” But notwithſtand- 
ing the ſpecious title of this proclamation, the people 
in general conſidered it only as an expedient to 
raiſe money without the conſent of parliament; and 
this increaſed the alarming diſcontent already diſ- 
ſeminated in every part of the nation. But this was 
trifling when compared with the ſpirit raiſed b 
another proclamation, publiſhed on the thirteent 
of July, © for the eaſe of the ſubjects in makin 
their compoſitions for not receiving the order 0 
knighthood according to law.” The reader may 
recollect, that in the former part of this hiſtory, 
many inſtances have been given of ſubjects veſted 
with a certain degree of property being obliged to 
take upon them the order of knighthood. This 
property was very fluctuating in different reigns; 
and there was an obſolete, though unrepealed ſta- 
tute, called, Statutum de militibus, paſſed in the 
reign of Edward II. which obliged all ſubjects poſ- 
ſeſſed of fifteen pounds a year in land, to take upon 
them the order of knighthood, provided they were 
fit for that duty. The order was generally conferred 
at the coronation ; and Charles, on account of the 
plague's raging in London at the time when he 
received the crown, had diſpenſed with the atten- 
dance of ſuch ſubjects as were qualified to be 
knights. But being now dillreſſed for money, this 
diſpenſation was conſidered only as a matter of con- 
venience. It was pretended, that the right of im- 
poſing the honour, which was attended with a large 
expence of fees, remained ſtill with the crown; and 
that the king was at liberty to oblige all perſong, 
properly qualified, either to be knighted, or pay 
compoſition money to certain commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to receive it :* the qualification was fixed at 
forty pounds a year. It is not eaſy to conceive a 
project more abſurd, more unreaſonable, and more 
unjuſt, than this. As the whole ſyſtem of feudal 
ſervices in perſan, during war, was now aboliſhed, 
there was not the leaſt pretence of reviving this tax, 
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but a ſtatute which had been made when theſe ſer- | 
vices were in full force. Add to this, that if fifteen | 
pounds a year was, in the time of Edward II. a pro- 
per qualification, two hundred pounds a year, at 
leaſt, ought to have been the qualifieation under 
Charles 1. The king, while any hopes remained of 
obtaining ſupplies from his parliament, had deſiſted 
from collecting ſo invidious a tax; but it was now 
revived with {3 much vigour, that many were put 
to great expences in the exchequer and ſtar-cham- 
ber for refuſing to pay the compolition-money, 
which was required to be one third and a halt of 
what the perſons ſo compounding were found rated 
in the ſublidy. Theſe proceedings intimidated ſo 
many perſons, that the king received above one 
hundred thouſand pounds compoſition- money. Be- 
ſides theſe, Charles granted oppreſlive patents, and 
monopolies, among which thoſe on ſoap and ſtarch 
were particularly complained of as very burdenſome 
to the lower claſs of people. It is ſurpriſing with 
what patience theſe impoſitions were borne by the 
nation; they occaſioned no diſturbances in any part 
of the kingdom. 

The king was much better pleaſed to govern by 
his prerogative alone, than in conjunction with his 
parliament; and leſt the hopes of relief or protection 
from the commons might encourage oppoſition, 
he iſſued a proclamation, in which he declared, 
« That whereas, for ſeveral ill ends, the calling 
again of a parliament is divulged ; though his ma- 
jeſty has ſhewn, by frequent meeting with his people, 
his love to the uſe of parliaments : yet the late abuſe 
having for the preſent, driven him unwillingly out 
of that courſe; he will account it preſumption in any 
one to preſcribe to him any time for the calling that 
aſſembly.” This was generally conſidered as a de- 
claration, that, during this reign, no more parlia- 
ments were intended to be ſummoned, 

The thoughts of the Engliſh were now turned. 
towards the queen of Bohemia; and the king was 
very deſirous of procuring ſome reliet for his un- 
fortunate ſiſter, and her family. He joined his 
good offices with thoſe of France, and mediated a 
peace between the kings of Poland and Sweden, in 
hopes of engaging the latter to undertake the pro- 


tection of the diſtreſſed proteſtants in the empire. | 


This was the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, whoſe 
-heroic genius, ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy, ren- 
dered him, in a few years, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
monarch of the age. Charles, to encourage and 
aſſiſt him in his projected invaſion of Germany, 
agreed to furniſh him with fix thouſand men ; but 
in order to maintain the appearance of neutrality, 
he made uſe of the marquis of Hamilton's name, a 
nobleman nearly allied to the crown. Hamilton 
accordingly entered into an engagement with Guſ- 
tavus; and enliſting theſe troops in England and 
Scotland, at the king's expence, he landed them at 
the mouth of the Elbe, Guſtavus was greatly 
pleaſed when he heard the Engliſh were landed, 
and promiſed to join them as ſoon as poſſible, with 
the ſtipulated number of forces deſtined to conquer 
Sileſia. The appearance of ſo fine a body of men 
were of great ſervice to the proteſtant cauſe, Their 
numbers were greatly exaggerated by their enemies 
through fear, and by their friends through deſign ; 
and ſo great was the reputation of their valour, that 
the celebrated victory gained a few weeks after by 
the Swediſh monarch over count Tilly at Leipſick, 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to their reputation. 
What remained of that hero's life, was one con- 
tinued ſeries of victories, far which he was mych } 


leſs beholden to fortune than to thoſe perſonal en- 


dowments which he derived from nature, and from } 
induſtry. The veteran troops of Ferdinand, com- 
manded by the moſt celebrated generals of the age, 
were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany 


— 
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ſtranger to ambition, Guſtavus began to fg 


was over- run in an inſtant by the victorious Swede. 
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framed the alliance. Elated by proſperity, a 
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tenſive plans; and after freein 

yoke of Ferdinand, he intent = r. g 
ſubjection to his own. Full of theſe 
fuſed to reſtore the Palatine to his princiqaj,. © 
cept on conditions that would have kept 1 Jt 
tal dependence. And thus the negotiatic * 
protracted till the battle of Lutzen, w 3 
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Ideas, he te 


Swediſh hero periſhed in the mid ef Pere th 
victory which he obtained over his ce "ap pot ſuſh 
Wentworth was now made preſi- i I. 
dent of the council of Vork. This A. D. 61, gave tb 
court had been erected, after a rebellion in the north mw 
renderec 


by a patent from Henry VIII. without any author 


of parliament; and this exerciſe of power ji... © tons. 
others, was indulged by that 3 ken ring 0 
The council of York had long acted * * ſubmitte 
criminal court; but beſides ſome innovat * it had e 
troduced by James, Charles thought pro 4 J Scotland 
time after Wentworth was made preſident * — ſee the 
its powers, and to give it a large civil jure «wh 
and, in ſome meaſure, a diſcretionary power * and. 
bly the king's intention in this, was nothin ; Scottiſh 
than to free the inhabitants of the northern — I ect 
from the trouble, expence, and fati gue, of a — fathers 0 
the courts at Weſtminſter; but it ſoon appeared 15 ber n 
the inhabitants were, by this means, deprived of he cnt, Ja 
| protection of the ordinary law, and ſubjected to g im wit 
arbitrary authority. And accordingly, ſome ine molt prc 
gular proceedings in that court, were now com- the bet 
plained of, and tended to exaſperate the people fil r 
more againſt the government. Wentworth — mnong 
gained over to the court party, Sir Dudley Digges ihe no 
was made maſter of the rolls, Noy, attorney-genaz became 
and Littleton, ſolicitor-general. All thele nee mou 
leading men in the bout of commons. But the charles, 
ſame abilities which are ſufſicient to perplex 1coun . 
by their oppoſition, are not capable of eſlectuil — 
ſerving it by their compliance. Charles flttere — 
himſelf, that by engaging thoſe eminent leadersin — 
his ſervice, his government would meet with no epilpocal 
more oppoſition, and that a calm tranquility woul ire 
be eſtabliſhed in this kingdom during the remainder - ak 
of his reign; but his miniſters fatally deceived lin. . 
Laud purſued the puritans with unremitting fur, th 
and was fond of introducing new ceremonies int durch: 
the church, and of carrying to the utmoſt heighttle Proms | 
power of prieſthood. * 3 
The furious conduct of this im- 4 ny * 
perious churchman alarmed the mo- A. D. uh ac 
derate Engliſh, and ſtruck the Scotiſh preſbytcrias Witt...” 
with terror. They were, in general, men as wagt rag ' 
for one extreme as Laud was for the other; andi — v4 
dreadful ſhock, when both afterwards encountered E — 
cruſhed the church, the monarchy, and the can. — 1 
tution. When Mary was driven from the throned their ay 
Scotland, the conſtitution of that kingdom bean WY... : 
ſuch a confuſed mixture of monarchical, arioi n 
cal, democratical, and eccleſiaſtical powers, thi! In the 0 
hardly deſerved the name. The prudent governmelt mer] 0 | 
of James, while he continued in Scotland, and b fi 
unſucceſsful attempts of the bigotted zealots to eir oweye ; 
bliſh their favourite model of religion, gabe i perſuade 
crown great advantages; ſo that about the get ſemblan. 
1621, epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland. Let Utempt | 
had been wiſely cautious in the promotion of people 20 
biſhops; they were, in general, men of great"! teme. 
ration, and well acquainted with the genius ® 5 de mod 
people; for which reaſon they ſtrongly 0", Uct of n 
every attempt to bring the diſcipline and wolle that now 
the church of Scotland to a nearer conformit! ore aut! 
that of England. The truth is, nothing = Purity an 
principles of the firſt reformers, either in a” biſopric: 
or foreign parts, were againſt a ſubordination” al neit} 
cleſiaſtical government. All of them, 1nd" bling th 
| cu | Sthe 
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urred, that the popiſh biſhops ſhould be removed; 
wut neither their plan of government, nor that of 
wer, was 10 fixed, as to enable them to agree 
Fa ſhould ſucceed them, though, in general, they 
feed thoſe who embraced the tenets of the re- 
omation to retain both their revenues and appel- 
ations. But what at firſt was no more than a mat- 
tr of convenience, ſoon became a point of princi- 
b. The eſtates of their great men were chiefly 
compoſed out of the ſpoils of the church; and the 
nicfortune was, that the power of the crown was 
ot ſufficient to prevent theſe dilapidations. The 
b of parliament in favour of the preſent poſſeſſors, 
ive them infinite advantage; but the circum- 
ſaaces under which theſe parliaments were held, 
endered their authority liable to many juſt excep- 
tons. While the king touched not this jarring 
friog of eccleſiaſtical government, the parliament 
{mitted to the prerogative in as full a manner as 
had ever been exerciſed ; but the landholders of 
dcotand could not, without the utmolt concern, 
de the leaſt increaſe of epiſcopal power, or any 
carer conformity of their church with that of Eng- 
and, During the whole reign of James, the 
Sottiſh biſhops had been contented to act, rather 
preſidents in their eccleſiaſtical meetings, than the 
WT hers of the church, in the common acceptation of 
their character. When a ſee happened to be va- 
cnt, James always ordered the biſhops to preſent 
tim with the names of ſuch men as they thought 
moſt proper to fill it, and he generally pitched upon 
the beſt qualified. Hence the biſhops, in a man- 
ner, nominated one another, lived in harmony 
among themſelves, and acted ſo moderately, that 
the noblemen and great landholders in Scotland 
became pretty well reconciled both to their temper 
ind their character. Happy would it have been for 
Charles, had he preſerved the ſame moderate con- 
duct. But Laud deteſted all moderation in church 
government, and Charles would liſten to no advice 
but that of Laud. That imperious churchman re- 
preſented in the higheſt terms, the dignity of the 
epiſpocal character: he diſplayed an army of mar- 
tyrs who had died in its defence: he called to his 
ud all the tyrants of the eaſtern empire who had 
favoured it: he poured forth a profuſion of quota- 
tions, from what he called the fathers of the 
church: and, upon the whole, ſucceeded in con- 
vincing Charles, that the leaſt defect of reverence, 
ather to the government, the doctrine, or the wor- 
lüp of his church, ſtruck at the moſt ſacred rights 
of the crown, Nor was this all: Laud was of 
opinion, that the church of England, as left by 
Jes, was imperfect in its worth'p. To prove 
ls, he produced ſome opinions, which in the 
wilght of reformation, when ſeveral prelates wa- 
reredbetween the old and the new religion, had been 
maintained in the convocation, and ſometimes in 
Wer writings. The authorities of the weakeſt of 
ltefathersot the church were pr oduced,toprove,that 
certain forms and ceremonies, things as indifferent 
u themſelves as Laud's own dreams, had been for- 
merly practiſed, and hence he inferred that they 
Tee eſſentials in religion. Nevertheleſs Charles, 
"ever warm and ſerious in theſe matters, was 
perſuaded that thefe ceremonies had ſo near a re- 
a lance to popery, that it would be imprudent to 
_iempt their introduction, all at once, among a 


tre b 5 ; | 
ne. It was therefore determined, previoully to 


3 the hierarc hy, by introducing gradually 
that ay of very different principles from thoſe 
1 ed the ſees of Scotland, in order to re- 
purity an ** and diſcipline to the church, and 
ihoprics tplendor to her worſhip. The vacant 
1 were accordingly filled with ſuch men as 
|. ar the virtues nor abilities neceſſary for 


POle accuſtomed to think on the oppolite ex- | 
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I 5 their tations, in a country where the minuteſt 
| | | 


parts of their conduct were ſeverely ſcrutinized: 
The Scots made not the leaſt oppoſition; but under 
the pretence of faſts and other religious exerciſes, 
they formed many ſecret reſolutions for ſtrengihen- 
ing their party. Charles was ſo much impoſed 
uten by theſe appeararices of acquieſcence, that he 
thought he ſhould meet with nothing in that coun- 
try to oppole his pleaſure; and imagined that his 
preſence, the ſplendid appearance of his court, and 
the weight of his authority, would bear down the 
{mall remains of oppoſition. | 

With theſe pleaſing ideas, and de- . 
ſirous of being crowned in his ancient A. D. 1633. 
kingdom, he ſet out for Scotland, attended by the 
whole flower of the Engliſh nobility, who vied with 
each other in the ſplendor of their equipages. It 
was the fifteenth of June before Charles reached 
Edinburgh; and on the eighteenth, he was crowned 
in that city with the utmoſt pomp and magnifi- 
cence. On the twentieth the parliament met, and 
gave the king every thing he deſired: Two acts; 
indeed, met with ſome oppoſition, The firſt; be- 
hides eſtabliſhing the king's prerogative, gave him 
power to preſcribe what habits he pleaſed to the 
eccleſiaſtics of Scotland: and by the ſecond, the 
alienations formerly made of tithes, and other 
eſtates of the clergy, were revoked. Such of the 
Engliſh nobility who attended the king, and diſ- 
nked Land and his principles, ſoon perceived the 
Scots were far from approving the bill that gave 
Charles the power of regulating the habits of the 
clergy. The dreadful ſurplice was before their 
eyes ; and they apprehended, with ſome reaſon, that 
under the ſanction of this law, it would ſoon be 
introduced among them, This diſcovery prompted 
the Engliſh nobility to attempt another; namely, 
the real ſtrength of the royal party in Scotland. 
The courtiers had been at great pains to have 


believed that the Scots, who had been ennobled * 


and enriched by Charles and his father, were men 
of the greateſt intereſt, as well as property, in their 
country. But the falſhood of theſe ſuggeſtions 
was eaſily perceived by Charles's attendants : they 
ſaw the Scots in general treat with great contempt 
the royal favourites of their own nation ; and were 


oon convinced, that the perſons of the greateſt 


weight and property there, were in the country in- 
tereſt. This diſcovery tended to leflen the terror 
conceived by the Engliſh on account of the king's 
power in Scotland; and laid the foundation of a 
correſpondence between the principal perſons of the 
two kingdoms, and which was not broken off till 
both found themſelves engaged in a civil war. 
After the king's return from Scotland, Juxon was 
placed in the ſee of London, and alſo made lord 
high treaſurer. He was a perſon of great integrity, 
mildneſs, humanity, and underſtanding; but all his 
virtues could not procure him the friendſhip of tho 


puritans. He was a lover of hunting and other 


ſports of the field; a ſufficient reaſon, however emi- 
nent in virtue, to procure him the hatred of thoſe 
whoſe religion admitted not of the leaſt relaxation. 


Charles was in the other extreme, and very defirous , 
of introducing foppery into the national devotions 


He renewed his father's: edi&t for allowing ſports 
and recreations on Sunday, after the ſervice was 


over, to ſuch as attended the public worſhip: and 


ordered his proclamation for that purpoſe to be 
publicly read by the clergy after divine ſervice. 
Thoſe who were ſeriouſly affected refuſed obedience, 
and were puniſhed by ſuſpenſion or deprivation, 
This tended greatly to widen the breach between 
the church and the diflenters, and promote that ill 
humour and diſcontent already too predominant in 
the nation. The queen, though ſtrictly virtuous, 
was immoderately fond of pleaſure, particularly the 
entertainments of the ſtage; and her example was 
followed by the whole court, and the greateſt men 
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in the nation. In the midſt of this inconſiderate 
diſſipation, William Prynne, a barriſter of Lincoln's- 
inn, - publiſhed a quarto of a thouſand pages, inti- 
tled Hiſtorio-Maſtyx. Its profeſſed purpoſe was 
to decry ſtage-plays, comedies, interludes, muſic, 
dancing, and other diverſions of that kind; but de 
allo took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, 
public feſtivals, Chriſtmas-keeping, bonefires, and 
May-poles. The author telk us, in his preface, 
that he was excited to write againſt theſe enormities, 
by obſerving that plays ſold better than the choiceſt 
ſermons, and that they were 4 printed on 
finer paper than even the Bible itſelf. He main- 


tained that moſt of the players were papiſts, and all | 


of them deſperately wicked; that the play-houſes 
were Satan's chapels, the frequenters of them little 
better than devils incarnate, and every ſt 
dance was a ſtep to hell ; that the principal crime of 
Nero was that of frequenting and acting of plays; 
and that thoſe who conſpired his death were chiefty 
excited to it by their indignation of that enormity, 
This publication gave ſo much offence to the court, 
that Prynne was indicted before the ſtar-chamber, 
where he was condemned to pay a fine of five thou- 
ſand pounds to the king, to be put from the bar, 
and rendered incapable of his profeſſion ; to be ex- 
cluded from the ſociety of Lincoln's-inn, and de- 
graded in Oxford; to ſtand on the pillory in Weſt- 
minſter and Cheapſide, to loſe an ear at each place, 
and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment. The cruel 
ſeverity of this ſentence raiſed the government many 
enemies, and greatly augmented the numbers of 
the puritan party. It was thought extremely hard 
that an invective againſt plays ſhould merit a pu- 

niſhment proper only for the greateſt criminals. 
But it muſt be remembered, that this ſatire againſt 
the diverſions in vogue, though the pretended, was 
not the real crime for which Prynne was con- 
demned. He had ſeverely cenſured the practices 
of the new hierarchy, and the ceremonies introduced 
by Laud ; a crime not to be forgiven by that im- 


perious prelate. 
A-*%. uf At this time the Dutch were great 
1034, rivals in commerce to the Engliſh, 
A prince of Charles's principles was ſhocked at 
the independent pretenlions of that haughty re- 
public, which had been nurſed by the blood, and 
fed by the bounty of England; nor had received 
any adequate ſatisfaction for the maſſacre of Am- 
boyna. James had made ſeveral attempts for 
hindering the Dutch from fiſhing on the coaſt of 
England, but all his prohibitions were in vain ; the 
Dutch, after various pretences, at laſt aſſerted they 
had a right to fiſh upon the Britiſh coaſts, founded 
on immemorial poſſeſſion. The States of Holland, 


inal 


however, diſavowed this plea of their commiſſioners; - 


but, at the ſame time declared, that however unjuſt, 
and however contrary to the rights of ſovereignty 
in the crown of England, their practice of bing 
on the Britiſh coaſts might be, it was ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to the very exiſtence of their ſtate, that 
they dared not either give it up, or pay any ac- 
knowledgement for it, leſt their people ſhould riſe 
in open rebellion againſt them. This was an ar- 
gument not to be anſwered by reaſon, and Charles 
was determined to drive them by force from the 
Britiſh coaſts, To this end vigorous meaſures were 
begun in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; but theſe 
could not be carried on without proportional re- 
venues, and thoſe of Charles were only barely ſuffi- 
cient for maintaining the ſplendor of the court, per- 
forming his engagements with foreign princes, and 
defraying the neceſſary expences of his government. 
Noy, the attorney-general, was therefore com- 
manded to diſcover ways and means for fitting out 
a fleet ſufficiently powerful to execute this purpoſe. 
Noy fell upon the expedient of ſhip-money; 
grounding it upon obſolete uſages aud records, 
: | 


| which juſtified a tax vpon the people for fy 


| 


| majeſty, that they conceive, that by ancient priv. 


| which mn have given the court a pretenc 


| ſing 


are ready humbly to produce, they are exempt, and 


miſhing 
e of the 
Bl. Thel 
dus and qi 
| for the aſleſ 
ructiong were 


'a certain number of ſhips for the defenc 
ſeas; and writs were iſſued accordin 
writs were accompanied with inſtructi 
rections, from the lords of the counci 
and levying ſhip-money. Inſt 
directed to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties; 
by them it appears, that the ſhips aſſeſſed un. 34 
counties of Middleſex and Hertforg — 
three thouſand pounds; and that thoſe who 5 þ 
to pay their proportion, were to be Giftreſſed zs 
their goods ſold for payment, without any — 
of perſons. The reſt of theſe inſtructions — 
the particular manner of levying the tax, and 5 
very arbitrary powers to the officers of the — 
The writ being ſerved upon the lord- mayor A 
don, he immediately ſummoned a common council 
where it was agreed to preſent the followin Y 
tion to the king : ho 
* To the king's moſt excellent majeſty 
The humble petition of your faithful lubjecz 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of your city 
of — humbly ſheweth, / 
„That whereas your majeſty, by writ hear; 
teſte 20 Octobris laſt, — — — 
at their own charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of ur. 
furniſhed with men, victuals, and all warlike ow. 
viſions, to be at Portſmouth by the firſt of March 
next, and to continue from that time during the 
ſpace of twenty-ſix weeks in your majeſty's ſervice, 
upon the defence of the ſeas, and other cauſes in 
the ſaid writ contained. 
* Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humble. 
neſs, and with acknowledgements of your facred 
majeſty's favours unto your ſaid city, inform your 


leges, grants, and acts of parliament, which they 


are to be freed from that charge. 
And do moſt humbly pray, 

That your majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed, 
that the petitioners, with your princely grace and 
favour, may enjoy the ſaid privileges and exemp- 
tions, and be freed from providing of the ſaid ſhips 
and proviſions.” 

Notwithſtanding this oppoſition of the capita, 
Charles proceeded with as much violence as if ſup 
money had always been an eſtabliſhed tax, and vi 
he did not expect to meet with the leaſt attempt to 
oppoſe his arbitrary proceedings. Noy, the 1. 
torney-general, dying about this time, left the afar 
unfiniſhed ; but the neceſſities of Charles increling, 
he reſolved that ſhip-money ſhould be extended to 
the inland as well as the maritime counties, But 


in order to this, it was neceſſary to employ prop ſi 


perſons, and to invent plauſible pretences. & 
Robert Heath, lord chief juſtice, had, in many i 
ſpects, been found untractable, and was accordin 
removed from his office, and his place ſupplied 
Sir John Finch, a lawyer of great eloquence, 
a firm friend to the court; and Sir John Banks 
made attorney- general. It was, probably, oz 
to the opinion of thoſe lawyers who were far i 
ferior in abilities to Noy, that Charles made ſup 
money a general tax; but even this attempt din 
alarm the nation ſo much as was expected. 

merchants, who generally take the lead on theſe 
caſions, were too well acquainted with the aden 
tages of commerce to riſque them by an op- * 


impoſing heavier duties upon goods; and B 
tax propoſed fell more Ns 2a - the landed * 
the trading intereſt of the kingdom, they 6 * 
for ſome time, conſider it as a ſtretch of ard 
power. This acquieſcence gave the court 
ſecurity. Charles endeayoured to fill the king 
with apprehenſions, that the Dutch and the Nah 
having. entered into a new alliance, wou * js 
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pt to make themſelves maſters of the narrow 
2 a proclamation was accordingly pub- 
rhed commanding all Engliſh ſeamen and ſhip- 
tg who Were in foreign ſervices, to return 
— immediately. A deceitful and fatal calm 
. The nation ſtill continued to have the 
on opinion of thoſe patriots, who had, in a 
= forced the king to paſs the petition of 
: + and rather acquieſced in, than approved of 
1 many breaches daily made in that famous act, 
checially with regard to ſhip-money, It was 
dont this time that Edward Coke, the eminent 
weyer and patriot, paid the debt of nature, in 
he eighty-third year of his age. But there were 
not wanting men who trod in his paths, and en- 
troured to rouze the public from their lethargy, 
hewing, that the continual encroachments of 
the prerogative would ſoon baniſh all law from the 
tution. i 
pet alarming ſuggeſtions had their weight; 
they occaſioned ſuch diſputes with regard to the 
payment of ſhip-money, that no more than 
wo hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand pounds were 
wlleted during the whole year. This oppoſition, 
however, produced no change in the conduct of 
lud: he continued to exerciſe his eccleſiaſtical 
wwer with the greateſt ſeverity. He now at. 
I tempted to oblige all foreigners ſettled in England 
tm conform to the eſtabliſhed church, notwith- 
fanding the privileges and indulgencies that had 
keen granted them by former princes, and the 
nfnite advantages the nation acquired by their 
kttling in this country. The French and Dutch 
churches, being joined by all the puritans in 
England, made a vigorous oppolition, and re- 
fuſed, on account of the exemptions and privi- 
kzes they had received "wn the 1 to pay 
wy deference to Laud's authority. The primate, 
— prevailed ſo far, that though all fo— 
rieners of the firſt deſcent were ſuffered to con- 
inue their own method of worſhip, yet thoſe of 
the ſecond deſcent, that is, thoſe who were born 
n England of foreign parents, were ordered by 
the king to 1epair to their own pariſh-churches, 
ot the penalty of being proceeded againſt in 
tie ſpiritual courts. 
r 
was non ec! our, (ie — 
mand of the earl of Northumberland; 11d a pro- 
camation iſſued, ſtrictly forbidding all perſons, 
dot the natural-born ſubjects of theſe kingdoms, 
from fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſt, without proper 
kcences from the king; who farther declared, 
at he intended always to keep a ſtrong ſquadron 
t ſea, in order to prevent all ſuch encroachments 
ar the future, and to protect thoſe ſhips of his 
ends and allies who ſhould take out licences. 
be earl of Northumberland failed in the month 
4 May ; and coming up with ſome of the Dutch 
PS, he ſunk all that refuſed to leave the coaſts, 
aud diſcontinue their fiſhery. This ſpirited conduct 
| ck a terror into all the maritime powers of 
"oe; even the haughty Richelieu himſelf, who 
x formed a deſign of rendering the Dutch the 
wo of the Engliſh on the ocean, was obliged 
hed r project. The Dutch themſelves 
nd at 1 1 arles in the moſt earneſt manner; 
* alt conſented to pay thirty thouſand pounds 
ky licence to fiſh during the remainder of the 
» When it was hoped a proper regulation would 
_ tor lixing an annual tribute for the ne- 
J cences. But no advantages of commerce, 


* 


Au the odious tax of ſhip-money. The 
C - of the ſciences had increaſed their thirſt 
Deech owledgez and the excellent writings and 

on the conſtitution of England 1 


le Ia . 
Ways were now purchaſed and read wit 


eputation or ſafety, could prevail upon the people 


mn... 


the greateſt avidity. But particularly the plain in- 
conſiſtencies between the levying of that tax, and 
the petition of right, were evident to the moſt 
ſlender capacity; ſo that neither the ſermons of 
divines, the opinions of lawyers, the threats of 
power, nor the arts of courtiers, had any effect : 
they firmly adhered to the dictates of common 
ſenſe, and ſet all the ſophiſtical arguments of the 
artful and the eloquent at defiance. Such, how- 
ever, was their veneration for the government, 
that many paid the tax, though they were per- 
luaded the law could not oblige them. They 
knew that the judges had taken great pains to 
recommend it from the bench, and doubted not 
but an attempt would ſoon be made to render it 
legal by a formal deciſion. Chambers, a merchant 
of London, abſolutely refuſed to pay, and was 
ſent to priſon by Sir Edward Bromſield, lord- 
mayor, one of the commiſſioners for levying ſhip- 
money. But Chambers was not to be intimidated 
by the hand of power: he brought his action 
againſt Broinſield tor a treſpaſs and falſe impriſon- 
ment. Sir Robert Berkley, one of the judges of 
the court, would not, however. {1!Ter Chambers's 
council to argue againſt the legality of ſhip- 
money, declaring openly in court, „ That there 
was a rule of law, d a rule of government; 
and that many things which might not be done 
by the rule of law, might be done by the rule of 
government.” This was the deteſtable doctrine 
which led Charles to thoſe ungerous precipices 
from whence he fell, to the ruin of himſelf, and 
the ruin of his people. A regular diſtribution was 
now drawn up of ſhips adapted to the ſeveral 
ſhires of England and Wales, with their tonnage, 
number of men, and monthly expence; together 
with the ſums charged upon the reſpective cor- 
porate towns in each county. And Charles, that 
he might proceed with more ſafety, and remove 
the ſeveral objections that had been ſtarted againſt 
paying the tax, procured the opinion of the judges, 
That when the good and ſafety of the kingdom 
in general is concerned, and the nation in danger, 
the king might lawfully levy a tax for fitting out 
ſuch a number of ſhips as ſhall be neceſſary for 
the defence of the nation; and that his majeſty is 
the ſole judge both of the danger, and when and 
how it is to be prevented.” The king, though he 
now acted contrary to the laws, determined to 
puniſh, with the utmolt ſeverity, ali who ſhould, 
for the future, dare to oppoſe his royal pleaſure. 
It is amazing with what reluctance the people paid 
this tax, though they were no ſtrangers to this 
proſtitution and perverſion of the laws of their 
country : their ufual aſylum, the courts of law, 
were ſhut againſt them, and there was no medium; 
they muſt either ſubmit, or have recourſe to vio- 
lence, an expedient which no wife man would 
chuſe. A choſen few, however, were ſtill in 
reſerve; men who dared to think with juſtice, 
and act with intrepidity; who, armed with the 
principles of civil and natural liberty, were de- 
termined to ſupport the cauſe of their country, 
and not tamely ſubmit to the arbitrary power of 
the crown. Strong reaſonings, bold elocution, 
deep learning, and upright intentions, were not, 
however, ſufficient to ſuſtain this dreadful combat; 
a leader muſt be found, who, beſides all theſe 
accompliſhments, had intrepidity ſufficient to ſtand 
forth in the cauſe of his country. Such a man 
was John Hampden, a gentleman poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate, and deſcended from an antient 
family in Buckinghamſhire ; which, being an in- 
land county, afforded him the better pretence for 
refuſing to pay the tax of ſhip-money. His ſhare 
did not amount to more than thirty ſhillings, yet 
he abſolutely refuſed payment, and determined to 
venture a trial, the event of which would clearly 
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point out the whole kingdom, whether arbitrary 
power was to prevail over juſtice. i 
1 us The caſe was argued, during 
inne twelve days, in the Exchequer- 
chamber, before all the judges of England ; and 
the nation regarded, with the utmoſt anxiety, 
every circumſtance of this celebrated trial. It will 
be eaſily conceived, from the opinion of the 
judges, that the great queſtion in this cauſe was, 
Whether the kingdom was in ſuch imminent 
danger, that the king had a right to aſſeſs his 
ſubjects, without waiting for the neceflary forms 
of parliamentary proceedings? It was confeſſed 
on all hands, that both public and private dangers 
may be ſo great, that all property may ceaſe, 
while the parties are providing for their own 
ſafety. But none of the crown lawyers pretended, 
that the danger of the kingdom was then ſo 
preſling, as to give the king a right to the pro- 
perty of the ſubject ; and the ſmall portion of Mr. 
Hampden's aſſeſſment was no argument for his 
paying it, unleſs they could prove it to be ac- 
cording to law. Whether the king was, or was 
not, the ſole judge of the public neceſſity, was 
ſtrongly debated, but greatly to the diſadvantage 
of the court; ſince nothing could be more ob- 
vious than this, that when public danger becomes 
ſo prefling as to confound all property, the caſe 
will be notorious, and ſelf-preſervation becomes 
the common principle with both prince and people. 
It is true, the king may have reaſons, unknown 
to his ſubjects, to fear the attempts of ſome public 
or private enemy, and make the neceſſary pre- 
1 to render the whole abortive; but nothing 
ere occurred to convince any man of common 
underſtanding, that the danger, if indeed any was 
apprehended, might not have been prevented by 
regular parliamentary methods. With regard to 
the precedents brought by either ſide from former 
reigns, they were equally ſtrong for both parties, 
and therefore were of no weight in deciding this 


great national cauſe. The truth is, we have too 


many melancholy inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory 
of iniquity being eſtabliſhed, not only by pre- 
cedents, but by law; and that liberty often bor- 
rowed her gloom or luſtre from the vices or vir- 
tues that filled the throne. The lawyers, how- 
ever, that pleaded the cauſe of Hampden, or 
rather that of their country, had infinite advantage 
over their antagoniſts, by unanſwerably proving 
the illegality of the tax from the poſitive and 
fundamental articles of the Great Charter, and 
other conſtitutional acts. which no practices, no 
precedents, ought to affect or deſtroy. And who- 
ever examines with attention the inſtances pro- 
duced on both ſides, will perceive, that the cur- 
rent of precedents runs always ſtrongeſt for the 
people in the moſt virtuous periods of govern- 
ments; while thoſe for the crown ſpring from the 
fear of arbitrary power, from {laviſh complaiſance, 
from immediate danger, from grob ignorance, or 
from prevailing corruption. Yet notwithſtanding 
the force of the arguments uſed by Hampden's 
counſcl, the event was what had been long fore- 
ſeen. The prejudiced or proſtituted judges, four 
of them excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the 
crown. Hampden, however, obtained by the 
trial, the end for which he had ſo generoully 
ſacrificed his ſafety and his quiet; the people were 
rouzed from their lethargy, and became fully ſen- 
ſible of the danger to which their liberty was ex- 
poſed. Theſe national queſtions were canvaſled in 
every company; and the more they were examined, 
the more evidently it appeared to many that Ji- 
berty was totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and 
arbitrary autliority exerciſed over the kingdom, 
Slaviſh principles, it was faid, concurred with il- 


legal practices; eccleſiaſtical tyranny lent eſſiſt- 
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Laud proceeded in the ſame imper; 
and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to his mer, 
meaſures, was ſure to feel the weight of N nary 
of power. Among others, Williams bill lard 
Lincoln, was fingled out as a perſon wh, ,.** 
the meaſures of the government, a 
to the puritanical party. He was 
dicted in the ſtar- chamber on ver 


n who OPpoled 
nd was a triend 
accordingly in- 
M frivolous pre. 


tences; bs | 
from : Ayr” #ry a Er dauperde 1 800 
. - the Tow In 
during the king's pleaſure. Williams, whe 45 men 0! 
prived of his poſt of lord-keeper, retired : 15 byes ar 
biſhopric, joined the country party, and * nconſt. 
one of the chief leaders of thoſe who « ary ceived 
the government. "This was a crime ms buted t 
forgiven by Laud, though the primate himſel jure. 
had been indebted to Williams for his lirſt — ad ral 
motion. But to fee a biſhop countenance py. men w] 
ritans; a creature of the court become its obll. * 
nate enemy, and oppole with great firmneſs and 2 
vigour all the meaſures of government; theſe were we 
. circumſtances that excited indignation, and « WY perl 
gaged the miniſters to purſue him with the utmo# kemed | 
vengeance, Men of more generous and more obliged 
moderate principles, beheld theſe traniations in a Ne 
very different point of light; they conſidered the * 
proſecution of Williams as one of the moſt in- Cuce it, 
quitous meaſures purſued by the court during the * the 
time that the uſe of parliaments were ſuſpended, Fare tl 
Burton, a miniſter, and Beſtie, a phyſician, were n ſecret 
alſo tried in the ſtar- chamber, for writing feditivus lex ww 
and ſchiſmatical libels, and condemned to ſuffer proceed 
the ſame puniſhment as had been inflicted on knled, 
Prynne. Theſe writers had attacked with oret meaſures 
ſeverity, and even intemperate zeal, the ceremo- _ 
nies, rites, and government of the church; crime b ait 
for which no pardon could be expected from the — 
furious primate. The ſentence of the court was * 
greatly condemned, as very unworthy men of their , , b 
profeſlion ; and the patience, or rather the alacrity, * 5 "uy 
with which they ſuffered the puniſhments inflicted f A e 
on them, ſtill farther increaſed the indignation of the , * 
the public. But notwithſtanding all theſe mes C 455 
ſures, there would have been no danger of the C 4 wat 
government's being overturned, if religious ze, f the: No 
ſtronger than all human paſſions, had not armed tent 4 
the people againſt their king. We have already ireg q 
ſeen how deſirous Charles was of eſtabliſhing i x 4 
Scotland the diſcipline and worſhip of the chu þ N 
of England. He was fond of epiſcopacy, and 13 
inveſted the biſhops with an authority which he ergy * 
thought equally advantageous to religion and - 
government. He loved church ceremons, and d to bs 
wanted to have them received as eflentials 1 ous * 
divine ſervice; without refleting how much 4 tions. 
men are attached to their particular mode Perſons 
worſhip. Charles, confident of his own Peu, comme, 
now ſent down canons for the government ot ® th great 
church of Scotland, and a new liturgy for 3% lniſters 
lating the manner of worſhip. The people was the p 
far from being diſpoſed to receive them. " weftives 
nobility and the diſſenting clergy Were a 0 
to the hierarchy ; and their univerſal hatred ok! 0. 163 
church of Rome, made them abhor whate 7. ear, ar 
the leaſt reſemblance to the method of its U, 1 be prima 
On the ſixteenth of July, public intim om, + 
given from the pulpits, that on the 11 duction 
Sunday the new liturgy would be introduce y Jeſty, 5, 
the principal churches. Both the biſhop 1 ion. J 
of Edinburgh attended, to give the great® lu ned to 
nity to this new form of worſhip. * re fully 
drefſed in a ſurplice, began the liturgy . Nations“ 
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ud not proceeded far in the ſervice, before the 

le cried out, A pope! a pope! ſtone him!“ 
Te biſhop, however, mounted the pulpit, and 
tempted to appeaſe the tumult. But his endea- 
«qurs were in vain: they threw a ſtool at his 
cad, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
wth him and the dean eſcaped with life. The 
contagion ſoon ſpread through the city. The 
nagiltrates ſuffered a thouſand inſults. The clergy 
declaimed with the utmoſt vehemence againſt 1n- 
covations, and compared the populace to Balaam's 
1 whoſe mouth the Lord had opened. Yet 
.twithſtanding theſe alarming tumults, no man of 
ny conſequence joined the people. The laws 
n Scotland were very ſevere againlt treaſon, and 
nen of property were cautious of truſting their 
tres and fortunes to the furious declarations of an 
conſtant multitude. Charles was fatally de- 
eived by this appearance of reſtraint, and attri- 
huted their ſilence to an approbation of his mea- 
fares, He had long been deluded by pretenſions, 
nd raiſed to the firſt poſts in the miniſtry thoſe 
men who hated his perſon, his family, and his 
religion ; they flattered him the more abjectly, 
that they might ruin him the more ſecurely. 
The whole cabinet council, indecd, was compoſed 
ot perſons who wiſhed well to the meaſures they 
ſemed to oppoſe, and which they were ſometimes 
oblized to punith. The ſpirit againſt the new 
liturgy daily increaſed among the common people; 
and the repeated commands of the court to intro- 
duce it, proved at once ineffectual and dangerous 
to the biſhops. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh, 
wicre theſe diſturbances chiefly prevailed, were, 
in ſecret, enemies to the liturgy ; but, in public, 
they expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of the riotous 
proceedings of the populace, and frequently aſ- 
kmbled, in order, as they pretended, to concert 
meaſures for putting a ſtop to theſe alarming at- 
tempts of the multitude. They even promiſed 
b aſſiſt the king to the utmoſt of their power to 
wpeaſe the tumultuous populace, and introduce 
the new liturgy. But in the mean time a breach 
ealued between the biſhops and miniſters of Scot- 
und, and ſoon after another between the biſhops 
ad the nobility of that kingdom. The counſel 
« the moderate biſhops who had always oppoſed 
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= tie violent methods of introducing the liturgy, 
f the i diſregarded by the new prelates promoted by 
26 Laud, and who were perſuaded that the intereſt 
med their patron with the king was abundantly ſufſi- 
read mt to ſupport them. This induced them to 


ezard, not only the advice of their more mo- 
erate brethren, but alſo that of the nobility, who 
Wk advantage of this neglect to withdraw their 
"ntcnance entirely from the proceedings of the 
2y. The people. animated by the countenance 
| their miniſters and the nobility, began to unite 
ad to encourage one another to oppoſe the reli- 
zus innovations introduced into the kingdom. 
lions to the council were ſigned and preſented 
erſons of the higheſt quality; the women, as 
— in every religious diſturbance, joined 
1 1 violence in the oppoſition; the puritan 

lers declaimed vehemently againſt popery; 
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| The moe pulpits reſounded with the moſt violent 
gemi "ves againſt antichriſt, 

| of th b. 1638. „ Charles, reſolving to perſevere, 
or bal „ ſeemed to deſpiſe the threats of the 
ror >, and even the defection of the nobility, 
ns weſt 


1 of Scotland, a man of grout temper, 
TY at religion, always averſe to the in- 
jelly, 3 ot the new liturgy, repreſented to his 
"ug n faithful colours, the ſtate of the 
ned to e earl of Traquair, lord- treaſurer, re- 
Dre full ndon, in order to lay the matter 

before the king. But all their repre- 
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| He had, however, nothing to oppoſe to ſo violent 


a combination of the whole nation but a procla- 
mation, wherein he promiſed pardon for all paſt 
offences, and exhorted the people to be more 
obedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably 
to the uſe of the liturgy. But this was ſo far 
from producing the deſired effect, that it was im- 
mediately oppoſed by a public proteſtation, pre- 
ſented by the earl of Hume and lord Lindeſay. 
This was the criſis of the oppoſition : the inſur- 
rection which had been gathering by degrees, now 
broke out at once; the ſtandard of rebellion was 
diſplayed, and the ſword of civil diſcord on the 
point of being ſheathed in the bowels of that 
unhappy country. No diſorder, however, attended 
theſe dreadful appearances; on the contrary, a 
new order, or rather a new adminiſtration, imme- 
diately took place; a ſufficient indication that 
this diſturbance had been ſecretly fomented by 
perſons in a ſtation far exalted above the common 
people. Four tables, as they were called, were 
tormed in Edinburgh : one conſiſted of nobility, 
another of gentry, a third of miniſters, and a 
fourth of burgeſſes; and in the hands of theſe 
four tables the whole authority of the government 
was placed. One of their firſt, and, at the ſaine 
time, the greateſt act they performed, was that of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. This celebrated 
compact conſiſted firſt of a renunciation of popery, 
formerly ſigned by James in his youth. Then 
followed a bond of union, by which the ſub- 
ſcribers bound themſelves to reſiſt all religious 
innovations, and to defend each other againſt all 
oppolition whatſoever: * and all this for the 
greater glory of God, and the greater honour 
and advantage of their king and country.” *It 
is aſtoniſhing with what eagerneſs all ranks of 
people flocked to fign this covenant, conſidered 
by them as the bulwark of the Chriſtian religion, 
which, according to their way of thinking, was 
practiſed no where in its original purity but in 
Scotland. | 

Though a people cannot be too jealous of their 
liberties, and though no government has a right to 
attack, much leſs to deſtroy them ; yet this jealouſy 
ought to have its bounds 1n reaſon, in nature, and 
in duty. The firſt never warrants reſiſtance but 
under provocation; the ſecond makes ſelt-preſer- 
vation to be her primary law; and the latter, by 
| ſupporting ſubordination in government, preſerves 
the peace, the happineſs, and the tranquillity of 
human ſociety. But the voice of enthuſiaſm liſtens 
not to the declarations of reaſon. The Scottiſh 
preachers, determined to carry their point, though 
they involved the government of their country in 
confuſion, and recommended the ſtrongeſt oppoſi- 
tion to the people. Charles was alarmed, and 
offered to ſuſpend the introduction of the liturgy, 
provided they would retract the covenant. Their 
anſwer was, that they would ſooner renounce their 
baptiſm. He then relaxed in other matters, in 
order to preſerve epiſcopal government, and per- 
mitted a general aflembly to be ſummoned at 
Glaſgow. By this unadviſed meaſure the whole 
deſign was finiſhed, The laity, whom the Preſby- 
terians admitted, and who E the ſtrongeſt 
part, began with impeaching the biſhops, whom 
they charged indiſcriminately with all ſorts of 
crimes. They afterwards declared all acts with 
regard to eccleſiaſtical matters, made ſince the ad- 
vancement of James to the crown of England, 
null and void. Thus the canons, the liturgy, the 
court of high commiſſion, and even epiſcopacy 
itſelf, were aboliſheq in Scotland at one ſtroke. 
Meaſures like theſe could be ſupported only by 
arms. They accordingly prepared openly for a 
civil war; ſeized all places of ſtrength ; fortified 


the town af Leith; and ſo remarkable was the 
deſire 
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defire of completing the work, that women of | 
quality mixed with, the populace, and carried on 
their ſhoulders the materials neceſſary for the erect- 
ing the fortifications, , 

The king began to raiſe troops 
A. P. 1639. to reduce his rebellious ſubjects to 
reaſon, and ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of the 
Scots. By his ceconomy, he had ſaved two 
hundred thouſand pounds; and the queen, by 
her influence with the catholics, engaged them 
to grant the king a conſiderable ſupply. The 
Engliſh fleet was very formidable, and well pro- 
vided with every neceſſary. Five thouſand land 
forces were embarked on board this ſquadron, the 
command of which was given to the marquis of 
Hamilton, who had orders to ſail to the Frith of 
Forth, and cauſe a diverſion in the forces of the 
rebels. An army of near twenty thouſand foot, 
and three thouſand horſe was levied, and com- 
manded by the earl of Arundel, a nobleman 
of great family, but famous neither as a ſoldier 
nor a flateſman. The carl of Eſſex, a nobleman 
extremely popular, and of great military abilities, 
was appointed lieutenant-general, and the earl of 
Holland gencral of the horſe. On the twenty- 
ninth of May the king himſelf joined the army, 
and ſummoned all the peers of England to attend 
him. Few diſregarded the ſummons ; ſo that the 
Engliſh army reſembled rather the court of an 
eaſtern prince, than a military expedition againſt 
an enemy. The forces of the male-contents were 
little interior in numbers to. that of the Englith, 
but almoſt deſtitute of cavalry, The infantry 
conſiſted, indeed, of an undiſciplined and ill- 
armed rabble, but animated with a religious fer- 
vour, which, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied the want 
of diſcipline, and rendered them very formidable. 
The de lamations of the clergy had greatly aſſiſted 
the officers in gaining recruits, by thundering out 
anathemas againſt + All who went not out to 
help the Lord againſt the mighty.” But the 
leaders of the male-contents did not omit the 
more ſafe and prudent methods of negotiation. 
They knew that a defeat muſt be fatal ; and how- 
ever their troops might be inſpired with an en- 
thuſiaſtic fury, they were unable to ſtand the 
regular attacks of diſciplined forces. They there- 
fore immediately ſent very ſubmiſſive meſſages to 
the king; begged leave to be admitted to a 
treaty, in order to reſtore tranquillity to their 
native country, and ſheath the deſtructive ſword 
of civil diſcord. Several conferences were ac- 
cordingly held ; but ſo many difficulties occurred, 
that it was ſome time before even any preliminary 
articles could be eſtabliſhed. At laſt, however, 
a Pacification was agreed to, on the following 
terms : | 

« 1. The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded 
and diſſolved, within eight and-forty hours after 
the publication of his majeſty's declaration being 
agreed upon. 

« 2, His majeſty's caſtles, forts, ammunition of 
all ſorts, and royal honours, to be delivered after 
the ſaid publication, ſo ſoon as his majeſty can ſend 
to receive them. 

« 2, His majeſty's ſhips to depart preſently after 
the delivery of the caſtles, with the firſt fair wind, 
and in the mean time to cauſe no interruption either 
to trade or fiſhing. 

« 4, His mote has been graciouſly pleaſed 

to cauſe to be reſtored all perſons, goods, and 
ſhips, detained and arreſted ſince the firſt of No- 
vember laſt. 
5. That there ſhall be no meetings, treatings, 
conſultations, or convocations, of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, but ſuch as are warranted by act of 
parliament. 

« 6, The works on all fortifications to be aban- 
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doned, and the places themſelves whe 
up to his majeſty. "_ 
. To reſtore to every one of hi 
ſubjects, their liberties, lands, houſes 
all other particulars whatſoever, take 
from them ſince the above term.” 
The Scotiſh deputies were at a loſs 
appeaſe their principals with regard to theſe 
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which fell far ſhort of what thcir fangine ke 
had taught them to expect. Accordingly de 


earl of Caſſils, and ſeveral other noblemen F 

heads of the male-contents, loudly exclaimed —— 

a pacification, which was to diſarm them“ , 
2 


the court, No abolition of epiſcopacy. 5, 
knowledgement of the aſſembly . e. we 
been ſtipulated, as they had been made to delieve 
the reſtitution of ſhips taken ſince the firſt of 0 
vember was but a poor conſideration, in com . 
riſon of the common cauſe; and the drawin * 
the Engliſh fleet from the coaſt was of lille in 
portance, becauſe the ſhips might return whenever 
his majeſty pleaſed. Add to theſe conſideration 
that Charles, in one of the anſwers he had * 
to the deputies, had actually diſow ned the aſſent} 
at Glaſgow; nor would he conſent to any n 
farther than to refer civil matters to a parliament 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs to .a general aſlenbiy: 
both of which he could call or diſſolve at pleafure, 
Nor was the peace more agrecable to the Enolifh; 
they exclaimed againſt it as londly as the Ta 
and there ſcemed very little hopes that it wolf 
be of any long continuance: the ſeeds of dil. 
aſſection were ſown in Scotland, and it was no 
caſy taſk to prevent their growth, 

During theſe tranſactions, an incident hap- 
pencd on the coaſt of England, which ſeemed to 
threaten alarming confequences. The firmneſs of 
Charles, in ſteadily preſerving his neutrality, dif 
concerted Richelieu's plan for attacking the ſe 
coaſt of Flanders; and the count d'F{trades was 
ſent to conclude a new treaty of ſubſidy with the 
prince of Orange, in order to enable the Dutch to 
attack Antwerp. while the French were to beſiege 
St. Omer's. The ſucceſs of thoſe attempts are 
foreign to this hiſtory, It will be ſuſſicent to 
obſerve, that theſe diſpoſitions induced the court 
of Spain to fit out a ſtrong ſquadron at Corunm, 
conſiſting of fifty ſhips, under the command «> 
Don Antonio Doguendlo, a celebrated fea-oſlicer, 
Twelve thouſand foot were embarked on board 
this ſquadron, which was deſigned to join another 
fleet of Spaniſh ſhips at Dunkirk. Richelicu ge 
immediate notice of the failing of this llect to the 
prince of Orange, who ſoon after diſcovered tit 
the Spaniſh admiral was ordered not to fight, 
he could poſlibly avoid it; but put himſelt unc 
the protection of the Engliſh, and landed his n 
upon the coaſt of Flanders. This armament, and 
the fear of its being joined by the Engliſh i 
greatly alarmed both the French and Dutch; ® 
extraordinary efforts were made to put their kk 
to ſea, in order, if poſſible, to render any atten? 
of the Spaniards abortive. A ſmall ſ{quadro of 
the Dutch, then at ſea, fell in with and attacke 
the Spaniſh fleet, but with conſiderable loſs r 
themſelves. Soon after, the Spaniſh admiral ce 
to an anchor near Dover, where he thought ow” 
ſafe under the protection of the Engliſh. wm 
ambitious Richelieu had no regard to the 159, 
of neutrality, when they oppoſed his vw © 
ordered d'Fſtrades to lay before the pe, 
Orange, «© The glory that would attend 
feating the meaſures of two great monafcl 
of crowning all his noble exploits in u -: 
victory over the fleet of Spain, under the pi 
of the Engliſh, and, perhaps, actually 20e 
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their ſhips.” He added, & That fuch a 9 
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14 infallibly lay Flanders open to the united 
oy of France and Holland.” The prince of 
. was ſtartled at the thoughts of committing 
o groſs an inſult on the Engliſh flag; and aſced 
eu trades, with ſome emotion,“ Whether Riche- 
a in earneſt ? D'Eſtrades aſſuring him he 
e prince ſent orders to Van Tromp to 
he enemy with a kind of flying ſquadron ; 
but not to venture a general engagement, _ 
was joined by admiral Evertſon. As ſoon as this 
nction was performed, Tromp was ordered to 
end a meſſage to the Engliſh admiral, acquainting 
im, that having received orders from his maſters 
10 attack their enemies wherever he found them, 
je requeſted that the Engliſh ſhips might leave the 
Spaniſh ſquadron, becauſe he was commanded not 
to attack them, unleſs they, aſſiſted the enemy, and 
in that caſe his orders were to attack both without 
liftinftion. Charles was in the utmoſt perplexity 
how to behave on this alarming occaſion. The 
haughty republicans were now at the height of their 

wer: their fleet, when united, conſiſted of one 
funde and fifty ſail of ſhips of war, commanded 
by the beſt ſea oflicers in the world; they were 
tichly exaſperated againſt Charles for refuling them 
the lberty of fiſhing on the Britiſh coaſts, and 
wiſhed for an opportunity of revenging the affront, 
by deſtroying his fleet. At the ſame time, the pub- 
lic were perſuaded, that the Spaniſh fleet was cither 
intended! to conquer England, or aſſiſt the king in 
ſubauing his rebellious ſubjects. Charles therefore 
knew that he could not truſt to the fidelity of his 
ſeamen, cven if the Dutch ſhould violate their 
neutrality, At the ſame time, he knew that the 
Spaniſh fleet, which conſiſted of fixty-ſeven large 
ſkips, was in want both of cannon and ammunition ; 
while the Lutch were liberally ſupplied with both 
from Calais and other ſca-port towns in France. 
It was ſome time before the whole Dutch flect ap- 
peared, and made the proper diſpolitions for attack- 
ing the enemy. During this interval, the Spaniſh 
miniſter preſented repeated memorials to Charles, 
for his protecting the Spaniſh flect, which was now 
ding at anchor under the guns of the Engliſh 
Caltles near the South Forcland, while the Dutch 
remonilrated ſtrongly againſt any Engliſh ſhip be- 
ng employed in the Spaniſh ſervice. Charles 
kiew not how to behave in this critical conjunc- 
ture, but at laſt determined to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
talty; and immediately iſſued orders, that no 
Lopliſh ſhip ſhould take any Spaniards on board, 
er pals from London below Graveſend without a 
licence, At the ſame time, he acquainted the 
Dutch ambaſſador, that he could not, without the 
ghet diſhonour, refuſe the Spaniards that pro- 
ton on his coaſts they had a right to demand 
hom the law of nations; and that he had ſent orders 
Oo Fr John Pennington, who lay in the Downs 
With thirty-four ſail of Engliſh men of war, to 
* chat fleet which ſhould. be firſt attacked. This 
acharation leſſened the ardour of the Dutch, and 
A Spaniſh admiral found means to ſend twelve 
ge ſhips and four thouſand men to Dunkirk. 
3 was, however, fearful of the conſequences; 
| Aer of Arundel to perſuade the Spaniſh 

: % ; _ Up away the firit fair wind, as he could 
"a r wer able tor the ſucceſs of an engagement, 
"far ds wcre attacked by the Dutch. Do- 
5 "nh d gladly have followed this advice, but 
ute! 33 account of contrary winds : and the 
fm gent og now complctely reinforced, Van 
tick - a letter to Pennington, demanding the 
baniards Fs ncutrality, under pretence ot the 
kition, þ * ing violated their privilege of pro— 
0 Lite) ning on the Dutch admiral's barge, 
lache 1 ot his men. Tromp accordingly 
reed them + paniſh cet with the utmoſt fury, 

No. 45. o cut their cables, drove twenty-three 
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ſhips aſhore, of which three were burnt, and two 
ſunk. The Thereſa, mounted with a hundred braſs 
guns, was burnt, fixtcen were taken, and ſent to 
Fluſhing, with four thouſand five hundred pri- 
ſoners, and fourteen ſhips were loſt near Bologne; 
the Dunkirk ſquadron under Doguendo, only 
eſcaping. The victory was complete on the ſide of 
the Dutch, though it was not obtained without 
ſome loſs ; ten of their ſhips periſhing in the action. 
The king did not fail to repreſent this conduct of 
the Dutch, as an inſult upon the Britiſh flag; and 
made uſe of it as an argument for inforcing the 
payment of ſhip- money, in order to be able to kee 

a ſufficient fleet at ſea, to curb the infolence of thoſe 
republicans, New writs were accordingly iſſued 
and ſent to all the counties of England and Wales 
for collecting the tax. About this time the lord 
keeper Coventry, who had the good fortune to hold 
the great ſeal many years, died in poſlciſion of that 
high office. Every day now increaſed the obſtinacy 
of Charles, when it ought rather to have increaſed 
his caution. He determined to ſeize by violence 
that power which would cnable him to govern the 
nation without controul, and to cxerciſe it with 


prudence and equity, or, at leaſt, with ſomething 


which Laud and his own conſcience termed cquity. 
The great ſeal was given to Finch, a man fit for pro- 
moting every arbitrary purpoſe. Though the odious 
tax of ſhip-money was raiſed with great ſeverity, 
and other acts of deſpotic power were daily exerciſed, 
the people diſcovered no remarkable uncaſineſs at 
the neglect of parliaments, and the unconſtitutional 
meaſures of the government. Peace and plenty 
reigned in the kingdem, and the wars that raged in 
the other nations in Europe, made England the re- 
politory of riches from every part of the world. 
This greatly contributed to render the people al- 
moſt paſſive in their preſent ſituation. They knew 
indeed their rights; they murmured at their being 
violated ; they publicly proclaimed their grievances; 
they proteſted againſt illegal exactions; but a par- 
liament was wanting to give their complaints 
ſtrength and conſiſtency, 

The conduct of Charles in Scotland anfwered the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of the warmeſt patriots; and 
the diſpolitions of the Scots were equally favourable 
for bringing matters to the criſis they deſired. The 
nobility and perſons of conſequence in that king- 
dom, were perſuaded they had ſuſſiciently guarded 
”_ __ all reſumptions of church revenues, by ex- 
acting a promiſe from Charles to call a free parlia- 
ment and an aſſembly of the clergy. They would 
willingly have waited the reſult of both; and that 
great point, the only one they dreaded, being gained, 
they would willingly have concurred and acquieſced 
in every dutiful meaſure towards the crown. But 
they found the people untractable: they refuſed to 
ſtop till epiſcopacy was totally abrogated, and the 
principles of civil liberty founded on a more ſolid 
baſis than at preſent, This ſcheme might have an- 
ſwered the juſt expectations of men of property, 
and at the ſame time, if not have fully ſatisfied their 
wiſhes, have calmed the ſpirit of the people; but 
the whole was defeated through a want of modera- 
tion on the part of government. The marquis of 
Hamilton laid before Charles the deſtructive con- 
ſequences that muſt attend his not acting with fin- 
ccrity, by leaving the approaching parliament and 
aſſembly in Scotland, at free liberty to gratify the 
people with regard to every thing that had been 
underſtood to have been granted by the late paciſi- 
cation. By this he meant the total abolition of the 
epiſcopal order both in church and ſtate ; but he 
perceived by the manner in which the king received 
his repreſentations, that this would not be granted, 
He therefore reſigned the oftice of high · commiſſioner 
in Scotland, and that invidious poſt was given to 
the earl of Traquairc, 

The 
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The moderate part of the Scotiſh nobility would 
have been content with ſome reſtraints being laid 
on epiſcopal power in parliament. The marquis of 


Hamilton was entirely of this opinion, and fairly 


laid all his reaſons before the king, who had con- 
tinued ſome time at Berwick. Charles was aſto- 
niſhed, and ordered fourteen of the chief covenant- 
ing lords to attend him, in order to conſult the 
proper meaſures for ſettling the affairs of Scotland. 
The people were alarmed at this meſſage, and 
openly declared, that it had been propoſed by their 
own leaders in order to elude the force of the co- 
venant. This ſo greatly intimidated the noblemen, 
that three only of the fourteen lords could be pre- 
vailed upon to obey his majeſty's orders. Montroſe, 
Loudon, and Lothian, were the perſons who deſpiſed 
the fury of the populace, when it tended to prevent 
their obedience to the king. The buſineſs of 
Charles was ſerious and important: he was deſirous 
of learning the whole deſign of the covenanters, and 
what they intended to demand in the approaching 
parliament and aſſembly. Montroſe was one of 
thoſe noblemen who thought the king had done 
enough to ſatisſy all his Scotiſh ſubjects. His two 
companions, particularly the carl of Loudon, were 
of the ſame opinion, but wiſhed to have ſecurity for 
the performance ; and this they thought could only 
be effeted by ſome additional bulwarks to the li- 
berties of their country, eſtabliſhed in a full and 
free pariiament. They therefore laid fairly before 
Charles what they expected from the next parlia- 
ment. In the firſt place, the currency of the coin 
in that country was not very large; but its value 
might be raiſed or lowered by the crown in ſo ar- 
bitrary a manner, that all property, in a great mea- 
ſure, depended upon the king, and, at belt, was 
very uncertain. The ſame power had formerly 
been exerciſed in England, and proved an intoler- 
able grievance; but it carried with it its own re- 
medy when commerce enlarged. For foreigners, 
without regarding the orders of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, always proportioned the price of their 
commodities to the intrinſic, not the nominal value 
of the coin. This conduct at laſt obliged the 
crown to lay aſide thoſe deſtructive practices, 
which could ſerve only ſome mercenary immediate 
ends, and the Engliſh mint had been, for ſome time, 
under excellent regulations. But Scctland had not 
the ſame remedy againſt this alarming oppreſſion, 
becauſe the commerce of that kingdom was more 
reſtrained, and money of much greater value than 
in England. It was therefore juſtly thought, that 
the ſubje& ought to have ſome ſecurity againſt this 
grievance: and that the king ſhould declare, “ that 
the coin ſhould not be meddled with, but by ad- 
vice of parliament.” The ſecond grievance enu- 
merated by the Scots, was that of the command of 
their garriſons being given to ſtrangers. Both 
James and Charles had, indeed, to uſe their own 
expreſſions, broken down the partition-wall between 
the two kingdoms; and the Scots had poured by 
multirudes into England, where they enjoyed a 

reat number of oflices both eccleſiaſtical and mi- 
litary. But the wiſeſt men in both nations con- 
demned this partiality in favour of the native country 
of their prince; and even the generality of the Scots 
themſelves were diſlatisfied with the encouragement 
many of their great men met with in England, which 
induced them to ſpend both their money and eſtates 
in that country. The Engliſh, a great and power- 
ful people, had far leſs to apprehend from the Scots 
than the Scots from them. The caſtles of Edin- 
burgh and Dumbarton were already garrifoned by 
the Engliſh; and it was always eaſy for their navy 
to deſtroy the commerce of Scotland, The Scots 
therefore thought it reaſonable, that no ſtranger 
ſhould be intruſted with the government of any of 
their caſtles, unleſs by the advice of the ſtates, The 
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heritable juriſdictions of Scotland were thy 
even by the natives themſelves, to be da "ought, 
becauſe they created too great a dependence. S. dus, 
inferior people on particular families. It ul... 
manded, therefore, that no commiſſion of; Bos 
or lieutenancy might be 01 Julliciary 
y mig granted, but for a lim: 
time, Laſtly, they excepted againſt the prec Tau 
of the lord treaſurer and lord privy- ſeal, a; * 
ing warranted by any poſitive law. This _ ws 
was, probably, intended to prevent arbitean” 
motions, which might eclipſe the luſtre of he * 
cient nobility, and create too powerful an — * 
of the crown in parliament. Such were the & 
mands intended by the Scots to be made in the 
ſuing parliament; and, poſſibly, if Charles had ed 
with ſincerity, they had ſtopped there; but he co 10 
not be prevailed upon to conſent to the abolition | 
epiſcopacy. The covenanters ſaw this, and * : 
convinced that all conceſſions made by the king 
mult be forced, and that he would retract them t 
firſt favourable opportunity. Their chiefs ther 
fore, thought they had no ſafety but in uniting mor 
cloſely than ever, and openly oppoſing the — 
of the crown itſelf. Though their army hai fegt 
rated on the concluſion of the late treaty, they — 
tinued ſtill in large bodies; the fortifications af 
Leith were continued; they iſſued commiſſic. © 
purchaſing large quantities of arms and amid 
tion abroad; and Leſley ſtill Kept up the charader 
and title of general. When Traquaire had reccived 
his commiſhon, he returned to Edinburgh, where 
both a parliament and an aſſembly were hy 
They immediately paſſed a bill for abolifhing epi 
copacy, and another for removing the oriexance 
already mentioned. Ihe king was greatly exaſſe⸗ 
rated at theſe precipitate proceedings, and In. 


quaire received orders to prorogue both the parliz 


ment and aſſembly; but his authority was dite. 
garded; they continued their ſeſſion; and ſent the 
bill they had paſſed to Charles for the royal aſſent, 
pretending that no prorogation could take place 
without the conſent of the eſtates of the kingdom 
in parliament. The aſſembly proceeded with 
equal violence; and all that Charles could obtan 
was an explanation of the famous covenant, 1n the 
following terms: We do ſwear not only our mu- 
tual concurrence and aſſiſtance for the cauſe of re 
ligion, and to the utmoſt of our power, witli our 
means and lives, to ſtand to the defence of our 
dread ſovereign, and his authority, in the preleriz 
tion and defence of the ſaid true religion, liberties, 
and laws of this kirk and kingdom; but allo un 
every cauſe which may concern his majeſty's le. 
nour, we ſhall according to the laws of this kin: 
dom, and the duties of good ſubjeas, concur ji 
our friends and followers, in quiet manner, 1! 
arms, as we ſhall be required of his majeſty's cbt. 
cil, or any having his authority.” Charles was 
contented with this explanation, though it "3 
more than could have been expected from perm 
of their diſpoſition. The aſſembly paid not dt 
deference to the king's prepoſſeſſions, though tix) 
gave the utmoſt indulgence to their ow! Ll 
voted epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the church! 
Scotland: the king was willing to allow it, 0 
trary to the conſtitutions of that church. They 
matized the liturgy and canons as pop: 0 
agreed ſimply to their being aboliſhed. Ihe, 2 
nominated the high commiſſion tyranny - he ＋ 
willing to ſet it aſide. Both were delete 
perſevere; and on this account recourſe * 5 
had to arms, and it was now ſuppoſed the 1 
alone muſt decide the diſpute. 

On ſigning the late pacification, 4, D. 1% 
Charles had diſbanded his army; 3 gary fr 
very conſiderable ſum of money was neem! | 


raiſing another, and the council wes rn i 


plexed to diſcover neceſſary ways all " 
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ht hat purpoſe. The only conſtitutional method, by 
us moning a parliament, was thought a dangerous 
the - ment; but the neceſſities of the crown were 
de- þ preſſing, that it was determined to ſummon that 
ary fembly. It was, however, thought, that there was 
ited \ neceſſity for ſtriking ſome bold, ſpeedy, and 
icy fetual blow, to intimidate the rebels ; and that 
be the parliamentary ſupplies would be too flow and 
tion mncertain to anſwer the purpoſe. ; The carl of 
pro- & ford therefore propoſed a ſubſcription, and ge- 
an- recouſly opened it with twenty thouſand pounds. 


The young duke of Richmond followed his exam- 
le, and {ubſcribed the ſame ſum. Their examples 
fenced many of the nobility and clergy ; 
© that a large ſum was ſoon ſubſcribed, in order to 
able the king to oppoſe his rebellious ſubjects. 
The parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 
victeenth of April; and were intormed by the lord 
keper, Finch, that the king had been able to 
ſemble and ſupport his army, not by any revenue 


* te poſſeſſed, but by means of a large debt, amount- 
_ ug to three hundred thouſand pounds, which 
"et e hid contracted, and for which he had given ſe— 
ep. curity upon the crown lands. He repreſented, that 


itwas neceſſary to grant ſupplies for the urgent de- 
W mands of his military armaments: that the ſeaſon 
was far advanced, the time precious, and that none 
of it muſt be loſt in deliberations : that though his 
coffers were empty, they had not been exhauſted by 
unneceſſary pomp, ſumptuous buildings, or any 
other kind of magniſicence: that whatever ſupplics 
had been levied from his ſubjects, had been em- 
plyed for their advantage and preſervation ; and 
like yapours ariſing out of the earth, and gathered 
to a cloud, had fallen in ſweet and refreſhing 
liowers on the ſame fields from which they had at 
fit been exhaled : that though the king deſired 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance, as might, for the time, 
prevent a total diſorder in the government, he was 
tu trom any intention of precluding them of their 
Tight to enquire into the ſtate of the kingdom, and 
to offer him petitions for the relief of their griev- 
ances: that as much as was poſſible of this ſeaſon 
ould be allowed them for that purpoſe : that as he 
expected only ſuch ſupplies at preſent as the current 
krvice abſolutely required, it would be neceſſary to 
alicmble them again next winter, when they ſhould 
Le full Jcifure to conclude whatever buſineſs had 
been left imperfect and unfiniſhed : that the parlia- 
nent ot Ireland had twice put ſuch trult in his 
good intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning 


;h Cf the {cflion, a very large ſupply, and had always 
* Experienced] good effects from the confidence re- 
wi Potcd in him: and that in every circumſtance his 
LA ple ſhould find his conduct ſuitable to a juſt, 
* pots, and gracious king, and ſuch as was calcu- 


ated to promote an entire harmony between prince 
and parliament, | 


Hawn topics, however plauſible, produced not 
be delired effett. The leaders of the diſcontented 
py began to foreſee the conſequences of the 


hey Kcotiſh inſurrection, and to hope that the time ſo 
þ ak g wiſhed for was at hand, when royal authority 
cole u become wholly ſubordinate to popular aſſem- 


Its ; and when public liberty muſt acquire the full 
Kendant, A reaſonable compliance with the 
— of the court was now conſidered as {laviſh 
© .. e a regard for the king, ſervile flattery ; 

"ence in his promiſes, ſhameful proſtitution. 


was hope 
gn md hoped, that by reducing the crown to ne- 
fo = the king would be puſhed into violent 


Ty les, which could not fail of ſerving their pur- 
and that by multiplying theſe neceſlities, his 


5455 erog ative . 

— undermined on all ſides, muſt at laſt 
{i dt 75 own, and rendered no longer dangerous 
pr prwileges of the people. Full of theſe ſenti- 


R me; {1 : - — 
we the mcature that had a tendency to pre 


government in its preſent form, was 
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zealouſly oppoſed by the popular leaders; who, in- 

ſtead of noticing the king's complaints againſt his 

Scotiih ſubjects, or his applications for a ſupply, 

entered immediately upon grievances, and a ſpeech 

made by Pym upon that ſubject, was much more 

attended to, than the harangue delivered by the 
lord keeper in the name of their ſovereign. Nor 

were the Scotiſh covenanters idle. The noblemen 

and gentry of that party ſtripped themſelves of 
every luxury, the ladies of their jewels and orna- 
ments, to ſupport the neceſſary expences of what 
they termed a holy war. Some of the fortifications 
of Edinburgh having fallen down, the covenanters 
not only refuſed to ſuffer them to be rebuilt, 
but openly oppoſed an order ſent by the king for 
throwing in ſtores, proviſions and ſoldiers, to rein- 
iorce that fortreſs : but men, women, and children, 
worked with amazing alacrity on the fortilications 
of Leith; and the covenanters having demanded 
that the caſtle of Edinburgh ſhould be delivered 
into their hands, declared Ruthven, the governor, 
a traitor, for refuſing their demand. In the mean 
time the Engliſh houſe of commons had ordered, 
that the records and proceedings in the ſtar- 
chamber and king's-bench, concerning ſeveral 
members of the houſe, in the laſt parliament, 
ſhould be immediately ſent for, and a ſelect com- 
mittee appointed on the violation of the privileges 
of parliament ; and that the records, enrolments, 
judgments, and proceedings in the exchequer, 
and all other couits, concerning ſhip-money, ſhould 
alſo be ſent for: they then began with examining 
the behaviour of the ſpeaker, the laſt day of the 
former parliament, when he refuſed, on account of 
the king's command, to put the queſtion, aud they 
declared it a breach of privilege. 

They next proceeded to enquire into the impri- 
ſonment and proſecution of Sir John Elliott, Holles 
and Valentine; after which, they regularly claſſed 
the grievances under three heads ; innovations in 
religion, the property of the ſubject, and privileges 
of parliament. Each of theſe branches was re- 
ferred to a ſeparate committee; and it was reſolved 
not to grant any ſupplies till theſe grievances ſhould 
be removed. This iteady behaviour in the repre- 
ſentatives of the people excited the indignation of 
Charles. He came to the houſe of peers; and 
having ſent for the commons, told them; * That 
the cauſe of his coming was to put them in mind of 
what had been delivered in his name, by the lord 
keeper, at the opening of the ſeſſion, That, con- 
trary to his expectations, the houſe of commons 
had held conſultations with regard to religion, pro- 
perty, and privileges: that they had voted ſome 
things on each of thoſe heads, and given them pre- 
ceclence to the matter of his ſupply: that his neceſ- 
ſities were ſo preſſing as not to bear delay: but it his 
commons would truſt him, whatever had been pro- 
miſed, in his name, by the lord keeper, ſhould be 
faithfully performed. That with regard to religion, 
his heart and conſcience went together with that 
eſtabliſhed in the church of England; and he would 
iſſue ſtrict orders to his archbiſhops and biſhops, 
that no innovations might be made. That as to 
ſhip- money, he never made, nor intended to make 
any proſit of it himſelf, but had levied it merely to 
preſerve the dominion of the ſeas, which was ne- 
ceſſary; that without it the kingdom would not 
ſubſiſt; that as for property of goods, and liberty ot 
parliament, he always deſired his people ſhould en- 
joy them, and conſidered no monarch ſo great as he 
* governed a rich and free people; that if the 
commons refuſed to truſt him, the affairs of govern- 
ment muſt be diſordered, and the preſent opportu- 
nity of retrieving them irrecoverably loſt : that 
though they truſted him in part at firſt, yet before 
the concluſion of parliament, he muſt totally truſt 
to them, and they, at laſt, wholly confide 1n oo 

or 
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levied; or, at leaſt, give encouragement for ad— 
vn new pretenſions of a like nature, in hopes 
of reſiguing them on like advantageous conditions 
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the En Ss. be tound in diſcipline and , i 5 * pl 
the — 1 —_— a ſuſſicient indication of 2 an — * N * = - _ 
rather for deſigns — 2 the people; or | e po bees fee 3 © > at . oy _ po Who hay 
their liberties and privi or the ſuppreſſion of all ]} the doctrine and diſcipline of 1 2 
1 oo privileges; that if the ſame and would * S ine © the church of Enge thouſan 
oy a i CAE gas and civil, under which | biſhops, &c 22 its government by arclbillioph redeem 
to 5 it : boured, had puſhed the Scots gal becauſe not Gore 80 Fg = 4:4 elteemed 1 Laſt In 
n 1 Was not neceſſary that the Engliſh £4 "Js 1 ha 4 by conſent of parliament; dicoun 
n chains, by impoſing them || by thoſe who did n ooked upon with eg WW "the 
heir unhappy neighbours : that the antient 10 hoſe who did not approve of the doctrine a cinino 
practice of parliament, was to gi : diſcipline of the church; and beſides nothing could biſe me 
precedency of ſuppl: A oO give grievanccs the afford a more a t ſubject f ridi > than an oat of 155 
Nr re ies; and that this order ſo care- || which contai! . ject for ridicule, than an oat T le 
4 1041 * y their anceſtors, was founded on re 1ed an ef cælera in the middle as pedient 
jealouſy inherent in the conſtitution, and was || by the —_ being generally as much detelied ſcout 
never interpreted as any peculiar diflidence of the HT Reedy the parliament was revered, i '&preler 
preſent ſovereign : that ſcarcely any argument more _ carcely be reſtrained from intulting ® bs ſteſ 
. be pleaded for a ſupply, than an 1 — —_— ; the Lag. ah 
( : in. : a ene a * 
-1 cr 0 a olith ſhip-money ; a taxation the moſt * leis ee guards for their protection; pere, e ti 
egal, and the moſt dangerous that had ever bee elets, a body of two thouſand people forced tad! ecrous 
impoſed on the nation: and that by bargaining f. n way into St. Paul's cathedral, where the high into the 
the remiſſion of that duty, the pt for || miſſion court then fat, crying, No biſhops: 1. ated 
manner, ratify the authority by which it had ba a high-commiſſion court! and pulled dow tte barrow, 
cen benches. Allo a great number of apprentices, with e 
and or. 


others of the loweſt claſs, beſet the a chbiſh0f? 


houſe at Lambeth, when one of them being (3% 
Va 
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was tried for treaſon, and being condemne 
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aun and quartered, and his limbs ſet up on Lon- 
bo” 1 * had ſcarcely diſſolved the parliament, 
p bs was convinced of his error. He perceived 
1 4 ated too precipitately, and was deſirous, 
h alt was too late, to retrieve it: he therefore was 
— 1 to have recourſe to his able counſellor 
1 for ways and means adequate to the exi- 
ies of the ſtate, Strafford had for ſome time 
ben made lord deputy of Ireland, and in that ca- 
— experienced the misfortune, which attends 
= ince or miniſter, who attempts to humanize 
tions people, that of being forced to employ 
kyerities which in a well regulated government 
would be unjuſtifiable. Many great men in Ireland, 
fiends to the Engliſh adminiſtration, could not 
dei that impartial rigour which Strafford continually 
gerted. But his ſervices for his maſter were very 
conſpicuous. Charles drew upwards of an hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, clear revenue, from that 
tngdom. Its manufactures flouriſhed, the people 
rolpered, the parliament was pleaſed, the army re- 

ur and powerful. Strafford imagined theſe par- 


he voice of calumny would not be heard: he 
thought his publick conduct ſtood in no need of 
private management, either to vindicate or recom- 
bead it. He had alſo the merit of adviſing Charles 
to call the laſt parliament, a fact not only publicl 

known, but mentioned with applauſe by bot 

houſes: yet, it muſt be confeſſed he complied too 
nuch with the tyrannical principles and practices 
of his maſter, which in the end terminated in the 
defruction of both. But, notwithſtanding all the 
eforts of Charles and his miniſter in raiſing ne- 
«ſary ſupplies, ſhip-money was now every where 
diſputed ; and the ſheriffs were not only threatened 
by the council; but the attorney-general was re. 
quircd to ſend for the ſheriffs of the counties of 
London, Middleſex, Eflex, Surry, York, Berks, 
Nortiampton, and Leiceſter; and was ordered to 
proceed againſt them as he ſhould find cauſe. The 
tecleſiaſtical ſubſidies amounted to an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds z and three hundred thou- 
land pounds were raiſed by ſubſcriptions ; but theſe 
ſums not being ſufficient to defray the expence of 
the great preparations which were making againſt 
the Scots, Charles attempted to compel the city of 
Lindon to lend him two hundred thouſand pounds. 
The riſing ſpirit of liberty, however, repelled this 
attack, and he was obliged to be ſatisfied with the 


bon dangerous revenge of impriſoning three aldermen, 
oer for refuſing to collect the, names of thoſe who were 
pri! wic to contribute towards raiſing this ſum ; and 


vith proſecuting in the ſtar- chamber, the lord 
mayor and aldermen, for not diſtraining citizens, 
Who had not paid ſhip-money. At the * time, 
Je bullion in the Tower was ſeized, and forty 
khauſand pounds extorted from the merchants to 
deem the reſt. All the pepper was bought of the 
alt In ia Company upon credit, and ſold at a great 
Cicount for ready money: coat and conduct money 
lor the loldiery, were again levied, and a ſcheme for 
coming two or three hundred thouſand pounds of 
F money, in which was to be only a fourth part 
i llver, and the reſt of copper ; but this laſt ex- 
Peqient was, with difliculty, ſet aſide, by a ſpirited 


teſted cou fe of Sir Thomas Rowe, in which he ſtrongly 
theſ ührelentec the many fatal conſequences with which 
7 1nd dis ſtep mipht be attended. 

9 27 a this interval, while the king and his miniſters 
revel de thus employed, the Scots raiſed a more nu- 


werous body « 
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troops than they were able to bring 
the laſt year; for which purpoſe they 
h penny throughout that kingdom ; 
ge fums; and the Scotch women, 
oman matrons, gave up their jewels 
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dculats ſpoke ſo ſtrongly in his favour, that | 


ts to ſupply the neceſlities of their 


— 


country. Their army was ſooner ready than the 
king's, and after having taken Edinburgh caſtle, 
marched towards the borders of England, under 
the command of general Leſley. The royal army 
conliſted of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand 


| horſe, The earl of Northumberland was appointed 


general, the carl of Strafford lieutenant-general, 
and lord Conway general of the horſe. According 
to the original plan of this campaign, an army of 
twenty thouſand foot, with two thouſand horſe, 
was deligned to act on the borders of Scotland, 
near Berwick ; ten thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe were to be landed from Ireland, and to take 
poſſeſſion of the town of Aire in Scotland; ten 
thouſand foot and five hundred horſe were to be 
ſent into the north of that kingdom ; and a fleet of 
ſhips with another body of ſoldiers on board, were 
to ſail into the Frith of Forth; but the ſums of 
money raiſed by the king, were not ſufficient to 
execute this well laid plan. The Scots ſtill pre- 
ſerved the moſt ſubmiſſive language, and declared, 
in their manifeſtos, that they entered England with 
no other view, than to obtain acceſs to the king's 
preſence, and to lay their humble petitions at his 
teet. At Newburn upon Tyne, they were oppoſed 
by a detachment of five thouſand foot, and two 
hundred horſe, under Conway, who ſeemed re- 
ſolved to diſpute the paſſage of the river. The 
Scots firſt intreated them in a civil manner, not to 
ſtop their march; but meeting with a refuſal, at- 
tacked them with great bravery, killed ſeveral, and 
chaſed the reſt from their ground. Such a panic 
ſeized the whole Engliſh army, that the forces at 
Newcaſtle fled to Durham; yet not thinking them- 
ſelves ſafe, they delerted that town, and retreated 
into Yorkſhire. The Scots now took poſleſſion of 
Newcaltle, with the king's magazines of powder, 
ammunition, and proviſion ; but preſerved an exact 
diſcipline, paid for every thing they had, and dil- 
patched meſſengers to the king, who was arrived at 
York, redoubling their expreſſions of loyalty, and 
deploring the neceſſity of their being obliged to 
ſhed the blood of their Engliſh brethren. At the 
ſame time, they treated the priſoners they had taken 
with ſuch civility, that they brought them over to 
their ſide; and their reports were afterwards of in- 
finite ſervice tothem, Charles was now in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs; his army was diſcouraged and diſcontent- 
ed; he was ſerved by officers whom he could not 
employ ; ſurrounded by counſellors whom he dared 
not truſt : his treaſury was exhauſted ; his ſpirits 
were low, his general diſliked, and his cauſe re- 
probated by the public. When he mentioned war 
and chaſtiſing the Scots, he met with coldneſs in 
every look of his peers, more expreſſive of diſap- 
probation than the moſt violent debate. He aſked 
counſel of Strafford. Straftord confeſſed frankly he 
was for fighting; but the marquis of Hamilton till 
retained his pacific ſentiments. He recommended 
earneſtly this opinion, and was ſo well ſeconded by 
the reſt of the council, that the king agreeing to a 
treaty, appointed ſixteen Engliſh noblemen to meet 


eleven Scotch commiſſioners at Ripon. This was 


followed by the arrival of a petition of the city of 
London for a parliament ; and by another. to the 
ſame purpoſe, preſented by twelve noblemen ; but 
the king thought fit to ſummon a great council of 
the peers at Vork; a meaſure which had formerly 
been taken on a ſudden emergency, but which in 
the preſent could be of little ſervice. 

On the third of November the parliament met, 
and ſuch was the ſpirit of the times, that the houſe 
of commons was almoſt full at the very opening of 
the ſeſſion. The king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
recommended, with ſome warmth, the chafing the 
Scots out of the kingdom; ſaid, he was reſolved to 
confide in the love and affection of his Engliſh 
ſubjects, promiſed heartily to concur in redreſſing 
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their juſt grievances; and recommended to them 
to provide for the payment of his army, which muſt 
otherwiſe be diſbanded, while that of the rebels 
was kept on foot ; but when the commons entered 
upon buſineſs, committees were appointed for pri- 
vileges, elections, religion, grievances, courts of 
Juſtice, trade, and Iriſh affairs. Such a multipli- 
city of complaints now poured upon them, that 


theſe large committees were ſubdivided into forty 


leſſer ones. Every hour brought freſh proofs of the 
diſcontent of the nation ; beſides petitions in favour 
of Leighton, Prynne, Burton, Baſtwick, Lilbowin, 
and other private ſufferers; and there was not a 
county which did not ſend up a long liſt of griev- 
ances by their ſeveral repreſentatives. Theſe were 
diſplayed by eminent ſpeakers with great ſpirit and 
eloquence; and an Iriſh gentleman drew ſuch a 
lively picture of the tyrannical adminiſtration of the 
kingdom of Ireland, as increaſed the prejudice of 
the houſe againſt Strafford, who by his behaviour in 
every other reſpect had rendered himſelf extremely 
unpopular. When his arrival in London was 
known, Mr. Pym enumerated, in a long ſpeech, all 
the grievances under which the nation laboured; 
and inferred from a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, 
that a deliberate plan had been laid for changing en- 
tirely the form of government, and ſubverting the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. “ Could 
any thing, ſaid he, increaſe our indignation againſt 


ſo enormous and criminal a project, it would be to 


find, that, during the reign of the beſt of princes, 
the conſtitution has been endangered by the worſt 
of miniſters; and that the virtues of the king have 
been ſeduced by wicked and pernicious councils. 
We muſt enquire from what fountains theſe waters 
of bitterneſs flow; and though, doubtleſs, many 
evil counſellors will be found to contribute their 
endeavours, yet there is one who challenges the in- 
famous pre- eminence, and who, by his courage, 
enterprizes, and capacity, is entitled to the firſt 
place among the betrayers of his country: I mean 
the carl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and pre- 
ſident of the council of York, who, in both places, 
and in all other provinces, where he has been in- 
truſted with authority, has raiſed ample monuments 
of tyranny, and will appear, from a ſurvey of his 
actions, to have been the chief promoter of every 
arbitrary meaſure. He proceeded to enumerate 
ſome particulars, and then entered on a perſonal 
attack on that miniſter, and endeavoured to expoſe 
his whole character and manners. He concluded 
with obſerving, that it belonged to that houſe to 
provide a remedy proportioned to the diſeaſe, and 
to prevent further miſchiefs ; which m_ other- 


wiſe be juſtly apprehended, from the influence he 


had acquired over the counſels of their ſovereign.” 
Sir John Hotham, and others, ſpoke to the fame 
effect; and after many hours ſpent on the ſame ſub- 
je&, while the doors were previoully locked, to 
prevent a diſcovery of their purpoſe, it was ſud- 
denly moved, that the earl of Strafford ſhould be 
immediately impeached of high treaſon. This mo- 
tion was received with univerſal applauſe ; nor was 
there a ſingle perſon who ſpoke in his favour, 
Lord Falkland alone, though known to be his 
enemy, deſired the houſe to conſider, whether it 
would not be more conformable to the gravity of 
their proceedings, firſt to digeſt by a committee, 
many of thoſe particulars that had been mentioned, 
before they ventured to ſend an accuſation againſt 
him to the lords ; but this was over-ruled, and after 
ſome debate, the impeachment was voted, and Mr. 
Pym choſen to carry it up to the lords; and, to 
ſhew their unanimity on this ſubject, molt of the 
houſe accompanied him. Strafford was then in the 
houſe of peers, and it is conjectured, that he in- 
tended that day to accuſe the lord Say, and other 
members of both houſes, who were thought to have 
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held a correſpondence with the Scots 
the lords in a debate, which took them 
ſiderable time; and while he was wait; 
opportunity to addreſs them, Mr. Þ 
the bar, and in the names of all the com 
England, impeached him of high treaſon IMong of 
fired that he might be ſequeſtered from all " 
and put into ſafe cuſtody, Mr. Pym then cancel 
Strafford was committed to the uſher of 2 
rod, to remain under his care, until the — — 
ſhould bring in their ſpecific charges againit hin 
The commons, thus ſucceſsful] againſt ” 
whom they conſidered as the nation's Capital 3 
enemy 
proceeded to conſider more particularly pubſie 
grievances, which they reduced under tlie C % 
privilege of parliament ; prejudice of relies 
liberty of the ſubject. Under the firſt general lex? 
were reckoned, reſtraining the members of — 
ment from ſpeaking; forbidding the ſpeaker do 4 
the queſtion ; impriſoning divers members fo — 
ters done in parliament; proceeding againſt them 
in inferior courts ; enjoining their good bchavicur 
and continuing them in priſon even until death; 
and abrupt diſſolutions of parliament. Under the 
ſecond genera] head of religion were placed 
the ſuſpenſion of the laws againſt perſons profeſſing 
the popiſh religion; their places of truſt and hö. 
nour; their free reſort to London, and to the cout - 
and their being permitted to have a nuncio, to Ms 
ecute the orders of the pope. Under innovations 
of religion were enumerated, maintenance of popiſh 
tenets in books, ſermons, and diſputes; practices of 
popiſh ceremonies countenanced and enjoined, as 
altars, crucifixes, and images; diſcouragements of 
proteſtants by rigid proſecutions of the {crupulous, 
for things indifferent ; and encroachment of eccle 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction. Under the third genen 
head was an enumeration of grievances. 1. Ton- 
nage and poundage unduly taken. 2. Compoſition 
for knighthood. 3. The unparalleled one of ſhip- 
money. 4. Enlargement of the foreſts beyond due 
bounds, 5. Selling of nuifances by compounding 
for them. 6. Commiſſion for building. 7. The 
commiſſion for deputation. 8. Unlawtul militay 
charges, by warrant of the king, letters of the 
council, and orders of the lieutenants of the coun- 
ties, and their deputies. 9. Extra- judicial dec 
rations of the judges, without hearing counſel or 
arguments. 10. Monopoliſts countenanced by the 
council-board, and juſtices of the peace required to 
aſſiſt them. 11. The ſtar- chamber court. 12. Ile 
king's edits and proclamations lately uled fer 
maintaining monopolies. 13. The ambitious aud 
corrupt clergy preaching divine authority and able» 
late power in kings to act as they pleaſe, 14. lle 
intermiſſion of parliament. Thele heads of cu, 
ſufficiently indicated, that a total alteration of e 
conſtitution was intended, and this intention vi 
ſupported by ſpeeches enforced by all the dq 
and learning of that age. The houle of lords A 
not backward in encouraging this ſpirit ot tie 
commons. But other matters for ſome time & 
gaged their attention. Sir Thomas Rowe ais 
made a report concerning the treaty with the dc, 
it appeared, that a contribution of eight hunde 
and fifty pounds a day had, for a conſiderable time, 
been levied on the inhabitants of the north, 7 
that they had petitioned his majeſty tor relief in - 
moſt affecting terms; and it was Known woot 
Scots had declared, they ſhould conſider the cela. 
tion of payment as an infraction of the treat); _ 
ſhould be at liberty to paſs the river Tees, 2” ind 
vance farther into the heart of England. The ba 
keeper, in a conference between the two M0” 
deavoured to prove, that as the lord comm! - 
were the firſt who adviſed a ceſſation of as” 
miſeries of the country, in conſequence ©. 
meaſure, could not be attributed to the king int 
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| ing premiſed, he admitted the neceſſity of pro- 
| wing for the Scotiſh army; but at the ſame 
time enlarged on the abſurdicy of ſuffering that 
t f the king's to ſtarve, or be diſbanded. The 
f ot commiſſioners were by this time arrived in- 
london, where they were received as the guardian 
gels of the rights and liberties of the people. 
i bon appeared, that the buſineſs of the Scotch 
k ammiſſioners was rather to concert meaſures with 
$ weir friends, than to finiſh the treaty. The great 
im of the popular leaders was to protract it 
though that could not be effected, but at the enor- 
nous expence of maintaining at leaſt forty thou- 
aud men in a country already exhauſted. 

However, the commons thought it highly im- 
proper that the ſpirit of oppolition ſhould loſe 
ay of its vigour, till the parliament had teſtified, 


n the ſtrongeſt terms, its diſapprobation of the 


nfamy or puniſhment upon the principal authors. 
committee was choſen to conſider of the ſtate 
of the nation; and the members were to be di— 
rected in their proceedings by the petitions againſt 
mevances,, ſent up, by different counties. Reli- 
zion was one of the principal ingredients in the 
compoſition of the remonſtrance intended to be 
Jaun up by this committee, and it was reſolved 
to accule Windebank of high treaſon, for the many 
ſervices and favours which he, as ſecretary of ſtate, 
ud conferred on priefls and papiſts. Windebank 
lay their intention; but affected ſuch a firmneſs 
of reſolution, that the commons imagined he would 
make a ſtand againſt all the power of their indig- 
nation; but being interrupted by a meſſage from 
the lords, when they were on the point of de- 
caring him a traitor to his country, he took the 
opportunity of leaving the houſe, and made his 
elcape into France. | 
Violent ſpeeches were now made againſt the 
ulurpations of the clergy; and it was reſolved to 
purge the army of papiſts, to preſent the names of 
feculants, to examine the high commiſſion courts 
It Canterbury and York, and to enquire into the 
proceedings of the late convocation, or as the 
ergy themſelves had termed it, the holy and 
red ſynod. Theſe reſolutions were hardly 
milked, when alderman Pennington preſented to 


wndred perſons in the city of London, againſt 


cadeacons, praying the houſe, * That the ſaid 
prernment, with all its dependencies, roots, and 
manches, might be aboliſhed; and all laws in 
cr behalt made null and void.” A ſchedule 
© annexed to this petition, conſiſting of twenty- 
git articles, in which were contained all the 
mon place objections to the epiſcopal hierar- 
1 „ N founded on the pretended unlawful- 
* the order itſelf, or the abuſes and vices 
* who compoſed it. Thus was launched the 
+ ich had been long preparing againſt the 
ary and which, at laſt, together with the 
wh deſtroyed the conſtitution of England. 
th ength of the ſchedule annexed to this 
— required time for deliberation; and it 
"rag that members only ſhould have a copy 
2 4 Four days after the petition was deli- 
+ . houſe came to the following reſolu- 
* 5 at the N of England, convened in 
an eg or ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no 
| he ns any conſtitutions, canons, or acts 
e's in matter of doctrine, diſcipline, or 
"yl to bind the clergy or laity of this land, 
| — common conſent of parliament. That 
fed with conſlitutions and canons eccleſiaſtical, 
jelly in mm conſent and approbation of his 

u tne laſt ſynod, do not bind either the 


ne arbitrary meaſures, and inflicted ſome ſignal 


| 


le houſe, a petition ſubſcribed by above fifteen 


be hierarchy and government of the church of 
gland, by archbiſhops, | biſhops, deans, and 


| 
| 


| 


q clergy or laity of this kingdom. That theſe 


canons and conſtitutions eccleſiaſtical, eſtabliſhed 
with the King's conſent in the laſt ſynod, contain 
in them many matters contrary to the king's pre- 
rogative, to the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of 
this realm, to the rights of parliaments, and to 
the property and liberty of the ſubject; and alſo 
matters tending to ſeditious and dangerous conſe- 
quence. That the ſeveral grants of the benevo- 
lence, or contribution, granted by his majeſty by 
the laſt ſynod, are contrary to the laws, and ought 
not to bind the clergy.” Theſe reſolutions were 
followed by ſeveral bitter ſpeeches againſt Land, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, particularly one by Mr. 
Grimſtone. He accuſed the primate of having 
introduced the earl of Strafford to his majeſty, 
and of procuring the poſt of ſecretary for Winde- 
bank, whom he termed “ The very broker and 
pander to the whore of Babylon.” He upbraided 
' him for having advanced Montague, Manwaring, 
and other prelates, ſuſpected of popery; and 
laſtly, he accuſed him of being the main ſpring 
and promoter of all the det 
monopolies, that had proved ſo oppreſſive to the 
ſubject. Several others ſpoke nearly to the ſame 
purpoſe ; and it was at laſt voted, that Mr. Hollis 
ſhould go up to the lords with a meſſage, To 
accuſe William Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
of high-treaſon, 'in the name of the commons of 
England, and to deſire he might be immediately 
ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed; and 
that the houſe, in a convenient time, will offer 
particular accufations againſt him.” 
The primate was ordered to withdraw, but he 
requeſted to be heard a few words in his place. 
This being complied with, he began with proteſt- 
ing his innocency : and added, that he was per- 
| ſuaded there was not a member in the houſe of 
commons, who believed in his heart that he was 
a a traitor. He was called to order for that ex- 
; preſſion by the earl of Eſſex, who obſerved, that 
the primate had ſeverely reflected on the houſe of 
commons, by affirming they had brought him in 
guilty of a charge, which they themſelves did not 
believe. Laud was deſirous of retracting this in- 
diſcretion, which had eſcaped him without mature 
deliberation ; but the peers were ſo little favour- 
able to his cauſe, that they refuſed to grant him 
even this ſmall indulgence. He was immediately 
ſequeſtered from ' parliament, and committed to 
| cuſtody. This commitment of Laud was accom- 
panied with the releaſe of biſhop Williams from 
the Tower. The maxims and conduct of that 
able prelate were remembered to his honour by all 
parties. His ſufferings had rendered him popular ; 
and every wiſe and moderate Engliſhman, thought 
him the only perſon whoſe counſels and prudence 
could give ſuch weight to the epiſcopal character, 
as would enable it to ſtem the torrent by which 
it was now oppoſed. During all his ſufferings 
he had behaved towards his country like a genuine 
patriot, and towards the church as a worthy 
prelate. Thoſe who formed the oppolition to the 
king were perſuaded, that the many provocations 
he * received could not fail of having rendered 
him an implacable enemy to the court; but the 
friends of Charles knew too much of his private 
character to believe, that his reſentments would 
ever influence him to join with thoſe who aimed 
at the deſtruction both of church and ſtate. He 
had made ſeveral dutiful applications to the kin 
to be reſtored to his ſeat in parliament; but 
his attempts were defeated by the violent oppoſition 
of Laud, notwithſtanding the queen herſelf had 
interpoſed in his favour. This was now publicly 
known, and a motion was made and carried in 
the houſe of peers, for reſtoring Williams to his 
ſeat in parliament. The king readily gave his 
| confent, 


able projects and 


% 
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conſent, and he was, with great pomp, introduced 
into the houſe of lords, where he omitted nothing 
conſiſtent with his duty as a churchman, to con- 
ciliate the friendſhip and good, opinion of the 
houſe of commons. The grand cauſe of ſhip- 
money now came to be heard before the commons, 
and ſeveral animated ſpeeches were made on the 
occaſion; and it was reſolved, ** That the charge 
impoſed upon the ſubjects of this kingdom, for 
the providing and furniſhing of ſhips, and the 
aſſeſſments for raiſing of money for that purpoſe, 
commonly called ſhip-money, are againſt the laws 
of the realm, the ſubjects right of property, and 
contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, and 
to the petition of right.” This reſolution was 
followed by others which condemned the extra- 
judicial determination of the Judges upon ſhip- 
money, publiſhed in the ſtar-chamber ; all writs 
iſſued for levying it; and the judgment in the 
Exchequer againſt Mr. Hampden. It ſhould be 
remembered, that all theſe reſolutions paſſed in 
the houſe without one diſſenting voice; though 
many gentlemen, who afterwards ruined their fami- 
lies, and loſt their lives in defence of his majeſty, 
were members. 

But . theſe precautions were not thought ſuffi- 
cient ; it was feared that ſome rapacious miniſter 
might prevail _ the king to diffolve the par- 
liament, cruſh their proceedings in the bud, and 
attempt to reduce England to a deſpotic govern- 
ment, To prevent ſo dreadful a calamity, no 
meaſure was thought ſo proper as ſome poſitive, 
conſtitutional act, which might render the calling 
of parliaments leſs precarious, and more frequent. 
Many ſpecious arguments, beſides thoſe drawn 
from the circumſtances of this important criſis, 
were urged with great force and eloquence. Par- 
liaments, in former times, regularly met once a 
year; and it could not be any unreaſonable con- 
ceſſion in the crown to bring the conſtitution ſo 
far back to its firſt principles, as to paſs an act 
for triennial parliaments. This bill was ſtrongly 
ſupported by lord Digby, ſon to the earl of 
Briſtol. He appealed for the truth of what he 
urged to the violations of the petition of right, 
which had happened through the diſcontinuance of 
parliaments. * Let his majeſty (ſaid he) hear 
our complaints ever ſo compaſſionately; let him 
purge away our grievances ever ſo efhcacioully ; 
let him puniſh and expel ill miniſters ever ſo 
exemplarily ; let him make choice of good ones 
ever ſo exactly; if there be not a way ſettled to 
preſerve and keep them good, the miſchiefs will 
all grow again like Sampſon's locks, and pull 
down the houſe upon, our heads. The people of 
England cannot open their, ears, their hearts, their 
mouths, or their purſes, to his majeſty, but in 
2 We can neither hear him, acknow- 
edge, nor give, but there. This bill, Mr. 


Speaker, is the ſole key that can open the way 


to thoſe reciprocal endearments, which muſt make 
and perpetuate the happineſs of the king and 


kingdom. Let no man object any derogation 
from the king's prerogative by it: we only preſent 


the bill; it muſt be made a law by our ſovereign; 


his honour and his power will be as conſpicuous 


in commanding at once that a parliament ſhall. 


aſſemble every third year, as in commanding a 
parliament to aſſemble this or that year; there is 
more of majeſty in ordaining primary and uni- 
verſal cauſes, than in the actuating of ſubordinate 
effects. I do not doubt but that the glorious 
king Edward III. when he made thoſe laws for 
the yearly calling of parliaments, did it with a 
right ſenſe of his "dignity and honour: the truth 
is, the kings of England are never in their glory, 
their ſplendour, their majeſtic ſovereignty, but in 
parliament. Where is the power of impoſing 
2 | 


[| taxes? Where is the power of re 


N 


1 wards Roſetti, an Italian, had openly relided a 
London, and frequented the court, 35 


| queen's zeal and authority with her huſban 


— 
incapacities? Where is the legiſlative ang — 
In the king, Mr. Speaker, but how? In che al 
encircled and environed by his parliament 0s 
of parliament, the king has only a limited | ba, 
a circumſcribed juriſdiction ; but, waited * 


his parliament, no monarch of the eaſt; to her 
lute in diſpelling grievances, In — = arnelt 
miniſters, we do nothing more than diſſipate * hetwce 
that may gather again; but in voting this il niſund 
we ſhall contribute, as far as is in our powe; 0 her Mm: 


the perpetuating our ſun, our ſovereien zd 
vertical, in his — luſtre.“ "MERRY 

Such were the ſentiments of a man, wh after 
wards loſt his life and fortune in the royal at. 
He thought the ſentiments of liberty were wy F 
incompatible with thoſe of loyalty ; that x king of 


England could be great only by ruling over a free net) 
people 3 and that the people could be no longer _ 
ree, than the king was great. But he believe er 
and believed with reaſon, that Charles had im. the me 
bibed falſe notions of royal greatneſs, aa that he cathoht 
ſought to make that perſonal, which was on! * 
political. That a king of England can do no i be was 
was an allowed maxim in the conſtitution; but — 
that his miniſters may, and that they may be others : 
puniſhed for it, was equally allowed. Charles any thi 
while he was able to keep the ſeat of power, fup- it will 
ported the firſt of theſe maxims, but was willing m la 
to evade the latter. He endeavoured to ſcreen his great © 
miniſters ; and by this prepoſterous conduct he 33 
at laſt received, in his own breaſt, thoſe darts of the fut 
+. keys reſentment, which were originally aimed _ 
— at them. Charles ordered both houſes of e 
parliament to attend him at Whitehall, where he the kin 
complained ſtrongly of their flow proceedings _ 
and recommended to them the better ſupport df * 
the two armies, the forts and the navy. He pro- —— 
feſſed, in very earneſt terms, his deſire of their h " pe 
| perfecting the reformation they had begun; but, op 
at the ſame time, wiſhed them not to make ary — — 
| alteration in the eſtabliſhed government. * You A bil 
| have (ſaid he) taken the whole machine of govert Fr : 
ment in pieces; a practice frequent with {kilful 1 
artiſts, when they delire to clear the wheels from — 
any ruſt which may have grown upon them, The * 1 
engine may again be reſtored to its former uſe and ck | 
motions, provided it be put up entire, ſo that nt And th 
à pin be wanting.“ But this was far (rom tae fi, the 
| intention of the commons; they were perſuaded king, t. 
that the machine was incumbered with many whzes ud af 
and ſprings which retarded and croſſed its op time, b 
tions, and retarded its utility, Happy would impo * 
have been for themſelves, and happy for de with an 
| kingdom, had they proceeded with moderato, the leaſt 
and been contented with their preſent plenitude0 deen wil 

| power, to remove ſuch parts only as might juki AH 
D. 


be deemed ſuperfluous and incongruous. 
For ſome 


and after 


ears, Can, a Scotchman, 


008 
The 
45 


been the cauſe of this imprudence, ſo ofſeulte 


to the nation. But the ſpirit of bigotry non 
ſuch indulgen®® 
Informed that the commons were greatly ex jo 
at theſe proceedings, and deſirous of fee 


veſted with a commiſſion from the pope. 


endeavours for removin | 
between the king and his ſubjects ; oy ir 
| requeſt of the lords, who petitioned the 
calling a parliament, ſhe wrote exprehl 1 
majeſty, conjuring him to have recou 0 * 
ſalutary a method; that ſhe had ſince ny 
willing to do every good oflice in 


her 


bets 


_ ah 


— 
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TO e king and his people, a circumſtance 
iy men n to — in the houſe of lords; and 
King * would continue to purſue the ſame in- 
Out * from a full perſuaſion of its _ 
wer, -— method of procuring happineſs to the king, 
1 by ®5erſelf, and to the kingdom; that it was her 
ablo. un gefire that all things might be jullly ſettled 
' bad _ the king and his people, and all cauſes of 
Ouds x nderſtanding taken away and removed: that 
bill * majeſty, being informed that the perſon ſent 
', to of from the pope is obnoxious to the kingdom, 

ä to her tro "i #-x+ Ro 
n tis be is deſirous of giving all the ſatisfaction in 


er, and will, within a convenient time, re- 
move him out of England : that underſtanding 
exception has alſo been taken at the great reſort 


of people to her chapel at Denmark-houſe, her 
tg of majeſty will be careful not to exceed what 1s con- 
* venient and neceſſary for the exerciſe of her re- 
vnger Mon: that as the parliament is not ſatisfied with 
cred, the method ſhe purſued for raiſing money on the 
* atholics for aflifting the king in his late journey 


o the north, ſhe deſires it may be obſerved, that 
de was moved to it merely by her dear and tender 


; but hi jeſty's ſubjects. If, therefore, 
hers among Ins majeſty . , 

ay be — ching 1 her proceedings bo illegal, ſhe hopes 

ua. i will be remembered, that ſhe was ignorant of 

up. any laws to the contrary, and carried away by her 

_ great deſire of aſſiſting the king on ſo preſſing 

en his 


1n occaſion ; but promiſes to be more cautious for 
the future, not to do any thing contrary to the 
etabliſhed Jaws of the kingdom: that being 
deſirous of employing her own power to unite 


es of the king and his people, ſhe wiſhes the parliament 
ere he would look forward, and paſs over ſuch errors 
ings nd miſtakes as her ſervants may formerly have 
port & committed; and promiſes to repay this inſtance 
f us of reſpect with all the good oflices the can do the 


houſe; and that they ſhall experience the real 


! but, good effects of her interpoſition, as often as there 
: 10 (hall be occaſion,” 4 e 
Ss: A bill was brought in for giving the king the 
* duties of tonnage and poundage for a limited 
A , tine; but the utmoſt care was taken by the 
oy commons, in the preamble, to affert their own 
den nght of beſtowing this gift, and to diveſt the 
* crown of all independent title of aſſuming it. 
ee that they might increaſe, or rather finally 
1 Jef bx, the entire dependence and ſubjection of the 
| n ol king, they voted theſe duties only for two months; 
"0 ad afterwards renewed their grant from time to 
12 ume, by very ſhort periods. Charles paſſed this 
yy te portant bill without any heſitation ; probably 


wo with an intention to ſhew, that he entertained not 
vern without a-parliament. 


c jul The triennial bill was now of- 


A. D. ( 
1 after U. 1641, fered to the king, under the title 
ided & “ An act for preventing the inconveniencies 


appening from the long intermiſſion of par- 


pe 1 aents;” and, at the ſame time, the commons 
uh rlented a bill for the relief of his majeſty's 
0 güte my, and the northern parts of the kingdom, 
— doth received the royal afſent. No act that 
** ad ever paſſed, ſeemed better calculated for pre- 
p ated "ing the liberties of the ſubject, than the bill 
Pa n Uiennial parliaments; for it provided, © That 
1 — n Caſe the king ſhould refuſe to ſummon a par- 
dene Tom at the time therein limited, the chancellor 
ber ba PT of the great ſeal might iſſue writs for 
undd _ noning the peers, and for the election of the 
at be wry us; and if the chancellor or keeper ſhould 
Ling _ to do it, any twelve of the peers might 
to U bo 2 the parliament; and if the peers ſhould 
. 10 b — to iſſue the neceſſary ſummonſes, the 
1 0 — of the counties, and other magiſtrates 
| po ef vely, Were empowered to proceed to the 
betete Wo. and ſhould the ſheriffs refuſe, the free- | 


, 41. 


Aſection for the king, and the example of many 


tte leaſt intention of ever more attempting to go- 


holders of each county might ele& their members; 
and the members ſo choſen were obliged to attend 
under ſevere penalties.” Charles ſeems to' have 
been by this time ſenſible of the many miſchiefs 
ariſing from the too long intermiſſion of parlia- 
ments, and to have reſolved to communicate his 
ſentiments by that method, more freely to his 
ſubjects ; and his giving ſo readily his afſent to 
this bill, was highly pleaſing to the people in 
eneral, who every where expreſſed their ſatiſ- 

ction by bonfires and other marks of public 
rejoicings : both houſes alſo waited on the king at 
Whitehall, with. an addreſs of thanks on the oc- 
caſion. The king now ſeems to have had nothing 
elſe in view than the regaining the confidence of 
his people, by endeavouring to fatisfy his parlia- 
ment, and ſmooth his meaſures, In order to this, 
he agreed to make ſeveral conſiderable alterations 
in his court. He admitted into his council the 
carls of Hertford, Eſſex, Bedford, Briſtol and 
Warwick, the lords Say, Seville, and. Kimbolton. 
Juxon, biſhop of London, who had never deſired 
the treaſurer's ſtaff, now requeſted to reſign it, that 
he might apply himſelf entirely to the govern- 
ment of that turbulent dioceſe committed to his 
care. The king gave his aſſent; and it is re- 
markable, that, during all the ſevere enquiries 
carried on againſt — * and prelates, the mild 


and prudent virtues of this man, who bore both 


theſe invidious characters, remained unmoleſted. 
The earl of Bedford, a popular nobleman of great 
authority, wiſdom, and moderation, was intended 
to ſucceed Juxon ; but unfortunately both for king 
and people, he died about this very time. The 
king alſo intended to make ſeveral other promo- 
tions: St. John was created folicitor-general ; 
Hollis was to be made ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of Windebank, who had fled the kingdom; 
Pym chancellor of the Exchequer, in the place 
of lord Cottington, who had reſigned; lord Say, 
maſter of the wards, in the place of the ſame noble- 
man; the earl of Eſſex governor, and Hampden 
tutor to the prince. arles at firſt imagined, 
that by making this remarkable conceſſion, he 
ſhould be able to fave Strafford's life; but he was 
greatly miſtaken. His impeachment was puſhed 
on with the utmoſt vigour ; and after long and 
ſolemn preparations, it was brought to a final iflue. 
On this occaſion, Weſtminſter-hall was formed into 


a ſpacious court of judicature. The earl of Arun- 
del preſided as high-ſteward; the peers ſat in their 


robes as judges; the commons appeared as ac- 
cuſers; and therefore it was determiged that the 
impeachment ſhould be managed by commoners. 


Accordingly, 5 lord Digby, an Iriſh peer, 
0 


John Hampden, John Pym, Oliver St. John, Sir 
Walter Earle, Geoffrey Palmer, John Maynard, 
and John Glynn, were appointed a committee for 
this important office, and Whitlock was choſen 
their chairman. The biſhops, agreeable to the 
precepts of the canon law, which forbid their 


aſſiſting at any trial for life, withdrew. At the 


upper end of the hall was a chair and cloth of 
ſtateFor the king; and on each ſide a cloſe gal- 
lery, in which the king and queen, who attended 
during the whole trial, ſat in private. 

On the twenty-ſecond of March the trial began; 
when the accuſations were enforced, ſupported by 
the united efforts of the three kingdoms. The 
accuſation and defence laſted eighteen days; and 


Strafſord, in his replies, was obliged to preſerve a 


reſpec for his moſt implacable enemies, the Scottiſh 
nation, and the Iriſh parliament. Nothing had 
bitherto appeared againſt him to juſtify the charge 
of treaſon. Indeed, the charge itſelf was founded 


| on a kind of accumulative or conſtructive evidence, 
| by which many actions, either totally innocent in 


themſelves, or criminal in a leſs inferior degree, 
5 8 | thould, 


* 
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ſhould, when united, ſubject the perſon to the 
higheſt penalties inflicted by the law. 

« Where,” ſaid Strafford, in the concluſion of 
his ſpeech, <* Has this ſpecies of guilt lain ſo long 


buried during ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke | 


ſhould appear, till it burſt out at once to conſume 
me and my children? Better it were to live under 
no law at all, and by maxims of cautious prudence, 


to conform ourſelves, the beſt we can, to the | 
arbitrary will of a maſter; than fancy we' have a | 
law on which we can rely, and find; at laſt, that } 
this law ſhall inflict a puniſhment precedent to | 


the promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard 
of, till the very moment of the proſecution. If 1 
ſail on the Thames, and ſplit my veſſel on an 


anchor, in caſe there be no buoy to give me | 


warning, the party ſhall pay me damages; but it 
the anchor be marked out, then is the itriking on 
it at my own peril. Where is the mark ſet upon 
this crime? Where is the token by which 1 ſhould 


diſcover it? It has lain concealed under water, | 


and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
could ſave me from the deſtruction with which 1 
am at preſent threatened. It is now full two 
hundred and forty years ſince treaſons were de- 
fined; and ſo long has it been ſince any. man 
was touched to this extent, upon this crime, before 
myſelf, We have lived, my lords, happily to 
ourſelves at home; we have lived glorious abroad 


to the world: let us be content with what our 


fathers have left us; let not our ambition carry 
us to be more learned than they were, in theſe 


killing and deſtructive arts. Great wiſdom it will 
be in your lordſhips, and juſt providence for your- | 


ſelves, tor your poſterities, for the whole king- 
dom, to caſt from you into the fire thele bloody 
and myſterious volumes of arbitrary and con- 
ſtructive treaſons, as the primative Chriſtians did 
their books of curious arts; and betake yourſelves 
to the plain letter of the ſtatute, which tells you 
where the crime is, and points out to you the 
path by which you may avoid it. Let us not, to 
our own deſtruction, awake thoſe fleeping lions, 


by raking up a company of old records, which 


have lain for fo many ages by the wall, neglected 


and forgotten. To all my afflictions add not 


this, my lords, the moſt ' ſevere of any; that I, 
for my other fins, not for my treaſons, be the 


means of introducing a precedent ſo pernicious to 


the laws and liberties of my native country. 


However, theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay, they 
ſpeak for the common-wealth, and they believe 
ſo; yet, under favour, it is I, who in this par- 


ticular, ſpeak for the common-wealth. Precedents 


like thole endeavourcd to be eſtabliſhed - againſt 
me, muſt draw along with them ſuch inconve- 
niencies and miſeries, that in a few years the king- 
dom will be in the condition expreſſed in a ſtatute 


of Henry IV. and no man fhall know by what 


rule to govern his words and actions. Impoſe not, 
my lords, difficulties unſurmountable on miniſters 


ot ſtare z nor diſable them for ſerving, with chear- 


fulneſs, their king and country. It you examine 
them, and under ſuch ſevere penalties, by ev 
grain, by every little weight, the ſcrutiny will be 


intolerable; and no wife man, who has any honour 
himſelf in ſuch 
dreadful, ſuch unknown perils. My lords, I have 
now troubled your lordſhips much longer than I 

Were it not for the intereſt 


or fortune to loſe, will ever en 


thould have done. 
of theſe pledges, which a faint in heaven left me, 
I thould be loth.“ —Here he pointed to his chil- 
dren, and his tears ſtopt him.— 
for myſelf is nothing; but I confeſs, that my in- 


diſcretions ſhould forfeit for them, it wounds me 


very greatly, You will be pleaſed to pardon my 
inſirmities. 


« What I forfeit, 


Something I ſhould have faid, but I 
ſee I ſhall not be able; and therefore I ſhall leave 


| 


N 


| 


-pared to the importance of our ete 


factious and turbulent ſpirits, the army of 


than the former.” 
being conveyed to the king, he was, 4 15 
prevailed on to counterſign it, as à 


it. And now, my lords, I thank G04 | 1" 
been, by his bleſſing, ſuflicientiy inſtruqeg „te 
extreme vanity of all temporary enjoyments, cl 
ro 
And ſo, my lords, even ſo, with all oy — 
of mind, I ſubmit clearly and freely * 
judgment; and whether that rigliteous doom hay 
be to life or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full > 
gratitude and confidence, in the arms of t 
Author of my exiſtence,” The death of 
was conſidered of too great importance t 
unaccompliſhed. A bill of attainder was 
introduced into the lower houſe, immediate] att 
the concluſion of this pleading, which paſſed h 
houſe on the twenty-firlt of April, after very wa 
debates, fifty- nine votes only diſſenting, ang Aa, 
immediately ſent up to the lords. On the frſt of 
May the king went to the houſe of peers, and in 1 
ſpeech, earneſtly requeſted both houſes that th 
would not carry their proſecutions againſt the ej 
of Strafford to the utmoſt extremity ; declarin 
upon his conſcience, that he could not condemn 
him of high treaſon ; but aſſured them, that for 
his miſdemeanors he ſhould never ſerve him, ot 


the preat 
Stratford 
o be let 
therefore 


| the kingdom, in any place of truſt, no not 6 
much as a conſtable.” 


This ſpeech was highly 
offenſive z and the commons voted it a breach d 
privilege for the king to take notice of any bil 
depending before the houſe. At the fame time 
they employed their emiſſaries without doors, to 
diſperſe, in different parts of London, papen, 
containing the names of the fifty-nine member 
who voted againſt the bill of attainder. ThoÞ 
names were alſo fixed up at public places, under 
the denomination of Straffordians and betrayers of 
their country; and thus expoſed to the fury of the 
multitude, who were arrived to ſuch a pitch 
madneſs, that, on the third of May, great nun- 
bers from the city appeared at Weſtminiter, armed 
with ſwords and cudgels, crying out for jullice 
againſt the earl of Strafford ; and ſuch as var 
ſuppoſed to be the -friends of that unfortunat 
nobleman, were afraid to appear in public. Eighty 
peers had conſtantly attended the trial of Stratford; 
but ſo much were they intimidated by the populi 
tumults, that only forty-nine were in the bout 
of lords when the bill of attainder was introduced; 
yet even nineteen of theſe had the courage to we 
againſt. it. A firong proof that, had liberty d 
debate been allowed, the bill would have been r- 
jected by a great majority. EY 

About this time a diſcovery was made vid 

' heightened: the fury of the people, aud halied 

the fate of the devoted Strafford. Some princps 

officers of the king's army, partly from ther# 

tachment to the crown, and partly trom an averdo0 


to the parliament, had formed a plan for engt 


in the king's ſervice the troops under ther d 
mand. With this view they entered into an 

ciation, bound themſelves by an oath of fr 
and maintained a cloſe correſpondence 
king's ſ-evants. The form of a petition te 
king and parliament was drawn up, to ubich le 
reſol,ed to procure the ſubſcription of the m 
In this petition, after repreſenting the great 6087 
to which the ancient conſtitution of the b 
vas ſubject, by the inſolent proceedings d * 


come up and protect his majeſty and 
ment. 
themſelves in the concluſion, “ not ol 5 
dicated from precedent. innovations, but 
cured from the future which are threatel' * 
which are likely to produce more dang"® e 
The draught of hie fun 


or 
be i 


the 
« So ſhall the nation,“ as the) 
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bare i , imagining the affair could not long remain | ſent ſecretary Carleton to inform Strafford of the 


ret, diſcovered the whole to the lords Newport 
1Dungarvon, and they to Pym, who immediately 
a ted it to the houſe. - This diſcovery could not 
i to excite the moſt violent indignation among 
te people. It was now reported, that a ſcheme 
«13 concerted between the court and the army, to 
cyt the throats of the parliament, and of all thoſe 
do ſtood up for their liberties. To convey more 
heedily their terror and indignation at this plot, 
the commons voted, that a proteſtation ſhould be 
ned by all the members, to maintain the pro- 
ant religion againſt popery, to defend the king's 
verſon, the power of parliament, and the rights and 
ſberties of the ſubject. This proteſtation was ſent 
p to the lords, and ſigned by all of them, except 
Suthampton and Roberts; and then the commons, 
their ſole authority, iſſued orders that it ſhould 
| ſigned by the whole nation. Alarms were every 
wy given of new conſpiracies, and theſe of ſuch a 


ring, Lature as to Keep up the rage of the miſguided 
Jem multitude, and animate them in their demands of 
t for alice againſt the unfortunate Strafford. A bill 
u, Or 


25 now oo into the houſe for continuing the 


ot fy wliament, which ſhould not be prorogued, ad- 
ighty gurned or diſſolved, without the conſent of both 
ch of jouſes, until the grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 
y dil his was on the fifth of May, and the ſame day the 


ommons ſent to the King, deſiring acceſs to him, 


o ch being granted, they attended in the ban- 
pers Wuctting-houſe, where they preſented to him the 
oben ll of attainder againſt Strafford, and that for the 
Thale ontinuance of parliament. Charles told them 
under ey might expect his anſwer on the Monday fol- 
ers of bwing, and fo diſmifled them. He came to the 
"2 ouſe of lords according to his promiſe, and aſſured 


dem of his firm reſolution, for which he offered 
em any ſecurity, never again to employ Strafford 
| any public affairs ; but at the ſame time owned 
mlelf entirely diſſatisſied with regard to the cir- 


| wars umſtances of treaſon, and on that account declared 
* 5 diſhculty in giving his aſſent to the bill of at- 
72 under, The commons, not content with this de- 
N ration of the King's, voted it a breach of privilege 
= r him to take notice of any bill depending before 
= ehouſe. The nation was now in ſuch a ferment 

| threatened ſome great and violent convulſion. 
= herever the king turned his eyes he ſaw no re- 
* edy or relief. He had not a ſervant about him, 


von excepted, who would ſpeak his mind, or in- 
pole, by his advice, between him and parliament. 
e queen, terrified with the appearance of ſo 
at a danger, with tears conjured him to ſatisfy 
people in this demand, which ſhe flattered her- 

would appeaſe them. But Juxon, whoſe 
Page was equal to his other virtues, adviſed the 
"g, il in his conſcience he thought the bill unjuſt, 
no means to give his aſſent to it. The devoted 
altord, informed of the great perplexity . his 


V. * maſter ſuffered, carried his loyalty to an ex- 
0 1þ dinary height, He wrote a letter to him, 
the (ren he belought him, for. the ſake of public 


ce, to Put an end to his unfortunate, however 
ent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous people, 
Fanting them a requeſt for which they were ſo 
us. © In this, ſaid he, my conſent will more 
ut Jou to God than all the world can do be- 
n To 2 willing man there is no injury. 
% for God's grace, I forgive all the world 
5 calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite content- 
to my diſlodging ſoul ; ſo, Sir, to you I can 
- * life of this world with all imaginable 
"3M * in the juſt acknowledgment ot your 
* exceeding favours.” After the moſt 
= — and anxiety, the king at laſt granted 
% in wy to four noblemen to give the royal 
h P Dems, to the bill, and likewiſe to that 
* ered the parliament perpetual. Charles 


= SES ESEEASD 


final reſolution which neceſſity had extorted from 
him. The earl was at firſt ſomewhat moved, but 
ſoon recollecting himſelf, he with courage and re- 
ſignation prepared to ſuffer the fatal ſentence. 
Charles paſſed this bill contrary to his conſcience, 
and ſtill continued to be very unhappy about it. 
On the tenth of May, he ſent the prince of Wales 


to the houſe of peers with a letter, in which he 


enjoined them to interpoſe their good offices with 
the commons, in order to procure a mitigation of 
Strafford's ſentence, or at leaſt a ſhort delay; but 
both theſe requeſts were refuſed, and a committee 


of twelve lords was appointed to ſatisfy the king, 
that even a delay of the death of this noble criminal 


would endanger his own ſafety, and that of his 
family. 

On the twelfth of May the earl of Strafford was 
brought to Tower-hill, where the ſcaffold was 


| erected. In his way, he ſtopped under Laud's 


windows, with whom he had long lived in the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip, and intreated the aſſiſtance of 


his prayers, in thoſe awful moments which were ap- 


proaching. The aged primate, diſſolved in tears, 
and having, with a broken voice, pronounced a 


tender bleſſing on his departing friend, ſunk into 


the arms of his attendants. Strafford, ſtill ſuperior to 
his fate, walked on with an elated countenance, and 
with an air of even greater dignity than what uſually 
attended him. His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was 
full of decency and courage. He ſaid, © he feared 
that the omen was bad for the intended reformation 
of the ſtate, when it commenced with the ſhedding 
of innocent blood.” After bidding adieu to his 
brother and friends, who attended him, and ſending 
a bleſſing to his wife and children, who were abſent, 
he ſaid, © I have now almoſt done. One ſtroke 
will make my wife a widow, and my dear children 
fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of an indulgent 
maſter, and ſeparate me from my affectionate bro- 
ther and all my friends! But let God be to you and 
them, all in all.” As he was laying his head upon 
the block, he ſaid, © I thank God, I am not afraid 
of death, nor am I daunted with any terrors ; but do 
as chearfully lay down my head at this time, as 
ever I did when going to repoſe.” After finiſhing 
this ſhort declaration, the executioner, with one 
blow, put a final period to his life. The parlia- 
ment, ſoon after his death, as if conſcious of the 
violence with which the proſecution had been con- 
ducted, remitted to his children the moſt ſevere 
part of the ſentence. 

Having thus, by the death of the earl of Straf- 
ford, removed the great obſtacle to the reformation 
of the ſtate, the commons proceeded to proſecute 
the projected plan, with the utmoſt induſtry and 
vigour, All the taxes which the king had impoſed, 
the ſtar-chamber, and high-commiſſion court, the 
extenſion of the foreſts, and the practice of impri- 
ſoning thoſe who refuſed to comply with ſuch im- 
poſitions, were voted contrary to law; and the 
greater part of the monopolies were ſuppreſſed. 
The judges had hitherto enjoyed their patents only 
during his majeſty's pleaſure : the commons now 
petitioned the king to grant them ee e 
their good behaviour; and Charles was perſuade 
to comply with their requeſt. The marſhal's court 


which took cognizance of offenſive words, and was 


extremely arbitrary in its proceedings, was ſup- 
preſſed. The ſtannary court, which exerciſed ju- 
riſdiftion over the miners of Cornwall, being 
liable to a like objection, ſuffered, the ſame fate. 
The council in the north, and that in Wales, were 
both aboliſhed from ſimilar reaſons. The authority 
of the clerk of the market, who had a right to in- 
ſpect the weights and meaſures throughout the 
kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, ſherifls, 
and ordinary magiſtrates: In a word, if we e 
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the proceedings of this memorable parliament dur- 


ing the firſt period of its operations, we ſhall find, 
that we are obliged to it for many valuable privi- 
leges and bleſſings we ſtill enjoy. 

The treaty with the Scots being brought to a 


concluſion, Charles allowed the parliament of that 


kingdom to afſemble, and declared his intention of 
aſſiſting at it in perſon, l 
that he deſigned to put himſelf at the head of his 
army in the north, under pretence of viſiting his 
kingdom of Scotland, demanded a conference with 
the lords; and propoſed that both armies ſhould be 
diſbanded before his departure, which the King, at 
their requeſt, poſtponed till the twenty-fifth of 
Auguſt. Bath armics were accordingly diſbanded 
at the ſame time, and the Scots returned to their 
own country, very well ſatisfied with their expedi- 
tion. This being finiſhed, the king ſet out on his 
journey; but their diſtruſt ſtill ſubſiſting, the par- 
— propoſed that a committee of both houſes 
ſhould attend the king into Scotland, under pre- 
tence of conferring with the Scotiſh parliament, 
but in reality of being ſpies on his majeſty's con- 
duct. Lord Howard of Eſcrick was, however, the 
only member of the upper houſe, who undertook 
that journey : but the committee of the commons 
conſiſted of Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William Armye, 
Sir Philip Stapleton, and John Hampden. The 
commons ſtill continued fitting, and took ſeveral 
grievances into conſideration ; and then reſolved to 
adjourn from the ninth of September to the twen- 
tieth of October. 


A great number of the members of both houſes || 


retired into the country ; and ſome of the more 
rigid preſbyterians took this opportunity to propoſe 
an alteration in the book of common prayer; but 
the liturgy was ſo vigorouſly defended by Mr. Hyde, 
afterwards earl of Clarendon, that no ſtep was taken 
with regard to this ſubject. During this diſpute in 
the lower houſe, the lords voted that the book of 
common-prayer ſhould {ſtill be uſed without any 
alteration. 'This vote produced a conference be- 
tween the houſes. The commons delired the lords 
to concur with them in publiſhing a declaration for 
ſuppreſſing all the late innovations in the church, 
and all diverſions on the Lord's day. On the other 
hand, the lords demanded the concurrence of the 
commons in publiſhing an order of their houfe, pro- 
hibiting all change in divine worſhip, as eſtabliſhed 
by law. The lower houſe abſolutely rejected this 
propoſal, and ordered their declaration to be 
printed, and diſperſed through the whole kingdom. 
At the ſame time they appointed a committee of 
forty-three members to manage all affairs of impor- 
tance during the interval of their adjournment. The 
'Jords eſtabliſhed another for their houſe ; and. then 
the parliament adjourned till the twentieth of 

October. : | 
Ihe king attended by the duke of Lenox, lately 
- honoured with the additional title of duke of 
Richmond, the marquis of Hamilton, and lord 
Willoughby, ſet out for Scotland on the tenth of 
Auguſt. He was received at Edinburgh with great 
demonſtrations of affection by the people; and in 
return for this reception, he not only confirmed the 
articles of the treaty between the two kingdoms by 

act of parliament, but likewiſe all his former con- 
ceſſions, together with all the particulars that had 
been tranſacted in their general aſſembly. At the 
ſame time, to gain more effectually their eſteem, he 
conferred titles of honour and dignity on ſome, and 
places of truſt and profit on others. 
former, the marquis of Hamilton was created a 
duke; and general Leſley, earl of Leven. While 


the king was thus aſſiduouſly employed in compoſing 

the troubles in Scotland, he received intelligence, | 
that a rebellion was broke out in Ireland. The 
catholics of that kingdom were perſuaded, that 


4 


The commons ſuſpecting 


Among the 


they had now the faireſt opportunity o 
the Engliſh yoke; and religion and 1. 
two ſources of the greateſt actions, hurl = 
into the moſt barbarous attempt. They a 6 
riſe throughout all the provinces in one = t 
after ſurprizing the caſtle of Dublin, tg Ke wy 
every proteſtant in the kingdom. The — 
of this favage conſpiracy was delayed, till the I 
proach of winter, that the ſending troops 1 
England might be attended with greater difficult 
Cardinal Richelieu had promiſed the conſpiratcy 
conſiderable ſupply of men and money ; and mM 
Iriſh officers had given the flrongeſt dh 


aking of 


that they would heartily concur with their cathche 


brethren, as ſoon as any inſurrection appeared 
The deſign upon the caſtle of Dublin, which wx, 
have been carried into execution on the twenty 
third of October, was prevented by a timely diſe 


very of the plot to two of the lords-juſtice the 


very night before; and thus the capital was pre. 
ſerved. The bloody part of the conſpiracy uy 
however paſt prevention, for the conſpirators wer 
in arms early in the morning of the day appoiated 
and actually maſſacred forty thouſand defenceleh 
proteſtants. No age, no ſex, no condition un 
ſpared. The wife weeping for her butchered 
huſband, and embracing her helpleſs children, us 
pierced with them and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke. 
The old, the young, the vigorous and the infirm, 
underwent the ſame fate, and were blended in one 
common ruin. In vain did flight fave from the 
firſt aſſault: deſtruction was every where let looks, 
and met the hunted victims at every turn. In vain 
was recourſe had to relations, to companions, to 
friends: all connections were diſſolved, and death 
was dealt by that hand, from which protection wa 
implored and expected. Without provocation; 
without oppoſition, the aſtoniſhed Engliſh, living 
in profound peace, and full ſecurity, were maſk 
cred by their neareſt neighbours, with whom they 
had long maintained a continued intercourſe of 
kindneſs and good offices. Nay even death un 
the ſlighteſt puniſhment inflicted by theſe monſters 
in human form: all the tortures which wanton 
cruelty could invent, all the „. pains of body, 
the anguiſh of mind, the agonies of deſpair, could 
not ſatiate revenge excited without injury, ad 
cruelty derived from no cauſe. Humanity ford 
a particular enumeration. Such enormitics, thoug 
atteſted by undoubted evidence, appear almoſt i 
credible. Depraved nature, even perverted tl 
gion, ws. encouraged by the utmoſt cen. 
cannot reach to ſuch a pitch of ferocity. Eveati 
weaker ſex themſelves, naturally tender to t 
own ſufferings, and compaſſionate to thok 


others, here emulated their robuſt companion 


in the practice of every cruelty. The we 
children, taught by example, and encouraged 
the exhortations of their parents, dealt their kt 
blows on the dead carcaſes or defencelcls 71 
of the Engliſh. Nor was the avarice of ® 
Iriſh a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty. 
was their frenzy, that the cattle they had 
and by rapine had made their own, elo 
cauſe they bore the name of Engliſh, want 
ſlaughtered, or, when covered with wounds. gow 
looſe into the woods, there to periſh by ww 
lingering torments. The commodious hai li 
of the planters, as if upbraiding the o_ 
norance of the natives, were laid in aſhes," 
with the ground. And where the wretched io 
had ſhut themſelves up in the houſ, ® : 
preparing for defenee, periſhed in the fas 
ther with their wives and children. , 
Charles received intelligence of this 1 | 
ſurrection by a meſſenger ſent from the! 
Ireland, and 1 laid the dice fc 
the Scotiſh parliament, demanding imme” ca 
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for the ſuppreſſion of the rebels, But the Scots 
1 ned the buſineſs to the Engliſh parliament, 
Nedoing that Ireland depended upon England, 

4 not upon Scotland. Diſappointed in this at- 
C t to procure aſſiſt ance, the 9 haſtened to 
London and, after communicating the account he 
hag received of this ſavage maſlacre, prefled to ſend 
immediate relief to the wretched Engliſh ſettled in 
Ireland, FE added, that the inſurrection was not, 
in his opinion, the reſult of any raſh enterprize, but 
of 2 con{piracy long formed againſt the crown of 
Froland, © To your care and wiſdom,” continued 
ke, © I commit the conduct and proſecution of the 
5 which, in a cauſe ſo important to national and 
religious intereſts, muſt of neceſſity be immediately 
entered upon, and vigorouſly purſued.” But the 
commons determined to make this event contribute 
to the attainment of their favourite purpoſe, and 
therefore to proceed in a very cautious manner, 
They had conſtantly encouraged a horror againſt 
the papiſts, however innocent; they had endea- 
youred to excite a terror againſt the conſpiracies of 
that ſet, however improbable. It is therefore no 
wonder that the whole nation was aſtonithed to hear 
of 2 rebellion, at once both dreadful and unex- 
rected : a rebellion attended with the moſt deteſt- 
able circumſtances ever recorded. The guilt pecu- 
Jar to the Iriſh papiſts was eaſily, in the preſent 
diſpoſition of men's minds, attributed to that whole 
ſeit, who were ſo much already the object of ge- 
neral abhorrence. Accuſtomed to join the pre- 
latical party with the papiſts, the people imme- 
ditely ſuppoſed this inſurrection to be the reſult of 
their united councils ; and this unjuſt ſuſpicion was 
confirmed by an afſertion propagated by the Iriſh 
rebels, 

The houſe of commons thinking, or at leaſt pre- 
tending to think, that Charles was concerned in the 
Inſh rebellion, ſent but very {lender ſupplies of men 
add money to that kingdom; and, at the ſame time 
reluming their former diſpoſitions, they ſufficiently 


_ 


liewed, in every vote, their determined reſolution of - 


extended their own authority, and proportionally 
an.ze the power of the ſovereign. In order to 
tis they embraced every opportunity of exaſperat- 
nz the people againſt the government. Accord- 
ingly, they preſented to him, at Hampton-court, 
tlat famous remonſtrance, which was ſoon produc- 
ive of the moſt important conſequences. It was 
not addreſſed to the king, but plainly declared to 
be an appeal to the people; and the ſeverity of the 
matter was exceeded only by the ſeverity of the 
Ityle, It was indeed a recapitulation of all the 
wong meaſures which Charles had purſued ever 
ce the commencement of his reign, and for which 
be had fo leverely atoned by the conceſſions he had 
undergone, - In many other particulars they were 
_mrkably ſevere againſt the popiſh lords and the 
"gliſh prelates in the houſe of peers, to whom they 
Mnbuted all the oppoſition they had met with 
0M the upper houſe in all their popular meaſures. 
1 concluded with petitioning the king, for lay- 
ny the papiſts and their favourers farther re- 
2 and puniſhments; and concluded with de- 
ng, that unleſs he made uſe of ſuch miniſters, 
. home and abroad, as they could confide 
e neh would give him no ſupport. They even 
˖ Fay majeſty know, that he might eaſily gueſs 
ache ink though they neither named or im- 
aw perſons ; and that it was ſufficient to diſ- 
ad e perſon if they. diftruſted him, or if he 
[ J cen known to countenance or defend any 
. 4 been queſtioned in parliament. | 

exiſte the oppreſſions here complained of tall 
but as rg remonſtrance had been a wiſe meaſure: 
refſ oh thoſe grievances had been already re- 
dow "iſe the land-marks of the conſtitution had 


. 41 clixed ; as Charles had been as liberal in 


W as his ſubjects had been in aſking: what 
could any unprejuciced perſon imagine the parlia- 
ment meant by this remonſtrance ? the anſwer is ob- 
vious. They intended to inflame the people againſt 
the government, and throw the whole ſtate into 
confuſion. It is therefore no wonder that an ap- 
peal of ſuch an invidious and malignant nature 
ſhould meet with a ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe 
of commons, where it paſſed by only a majority of 
eleven. One hundred and fifty-nine being for, and 
one hundred and forty-eight againſt the motion. It 
was indeed now too evident that thoſe who only 
deſired the reformation of the government, muſt 
now divide from thoſe, who were determined to 
aboliſh monarchy itſelf. The proceedings of the 
oppolition were very diſagreeable to many of their 
own friends in the houſe, who began more and more 
to diſtruſt their intentions. Mr. Capel, member for 
Hertfordſhire, a perſon of great integrity and au— 
thority in parliament, had been very warm in the 
oppolition, and as forward as any member in the 
houſe for removing the real grievances of his coun- 
try. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords Falkland 
and Digby, Sir John Culpepper, Mr. Hyde and 
many others, whoſe concurrence againſt the mea- 
ſures purſued by the court, had given great credit 


to the oppoſition. But they now thought the king 


had gone as far as in prudence, and perhaps farther 
than in duty they could require, and that therefore 
oppoſition ought to ceaſe; They made no ſecret of 
theſe ſentiments, and Mr. Capel had been called 
up to the houſe of peers. Treaties were alſo now 
begun with many other gentlemen, who were quite 
wearied out by the encroachment of the puritanical 
party in the lower houſe, though none had yet the 
courage, except lord Digby, to break with the vi- 
olent party among the commons. 

Charles received the remonſtrance with ſome im- 
patience, but with great civility and politeneſs ; and 
it is remarkable, that it was carried to the king by 
Sir Ralph Hopton, who afterwards became ſo — 
nuous an advocate for that prince. In the mean 
time the leaders of the oppoſition took care to ſtir 
up the populace againſt the biſhops, who were ſo 
odious to the puritan party. The whole city was 
filled with ſedition, and the populace aſſembling in 
great multitudes before the houſe of lords, ex- 
claimed, © No biſhops! No biſhops!” Twelve 
prelates, intimidated by theſe riotous proccedings, 
reſolved to retire, and proteſted againſt all laws, 


| votes, and reſolutions which ſhould be made in 


their abſence, The lords, upon receiving this pro- 
teſt, ſent them to the Tower ; and the reſt of the 
biſhops, dreading the ſame fate, retired from the 
houſe. Tumults now became every day more out- 
rageous ; and ſome reduced oflicers and gentlemen 
of the inns of court, offered their ſervices to guard 
his majeſty's perion. They accordingly appeared 
as guards at Whitehall, and irequent ſkirmiſhes 
happened between them and the people. By way 
of reproach, thoſe gentlemen who ſupported the 
royal cauſe, ſtigmatized their antagoniſts with the 
appellation of r heads, on account of their hav- 
ing their hair round and ſhort ; and theſe, in re- 
turn gave the others the name of cavaliers. Thus the 
nation was provided with party names, under which 
the oppoſite leaders might range their adherents, 
and ſignalize their mutual hatred and reſentments. 
The countenance given by the king to the cava- 


| liers proved fatal to that prince, as it furniſhed the 
| commons with the plauſible reaſon for demanding of 


the king a guard for defending the parhament ; and 
on his refulal, a committee was appointed to lit at 
Guildhall, under protection of the citizens, 
Charles, a few days after, com- | 
mitted a more fatal is. Lord A. P. 1642. 
Digby, of a warm paſſionate diſpoſition, repreſented 
to Charles, that if he exerted the authority of a 
io 1 


monarch, 
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monarch, his inſolent ſubje&ts would ſhrink from 
him. The queen and ſeveral of the courtiers en- 
forced this advice, and the king, who was weak 
and haſty, yielded to the importunity of his raſh 
counſellors. It was propoſed to give a finiſhing 
ſtroke, at one blow, to the oppoſition, by producing 
undeniable proofs of their having invited the Scots 
to invade England. Herbert, the attorney-general, 
with this view, appeared in the houſe of peers, on 
the third of January, and, in his majeſty's name, 
entered an accuſation of high treaſon againſt lord 
Kimbolton, a member of that houſe, and five com- 
moners, namely, Mr. John Pym, Sir Arthur Ha- 
flerig, Denzil Holles, John Hampden, and Mr. 
William Strode. The following extraordinary 
articles of high treaſon were exhibited againſt them. 
1. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſub- 
vert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom; to deprive the king of his royal power; 
and to place in the ſubjects an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical power over the laws and liberties of his ma- 
jeſty's liege people. 2. That they had traiterouſly 
endeavoured, by many foul aſperſions upon his 
majeſty and his government, to alienate the affec- 
tions of his people, and to make his majeſty odious 
to them. 23. That they had endeavoured to draw 
his majeſty's late army to diſobedience, and to fide 
with them in their traiterous deſigns. 4. That they 
had invited and encouraged a foreign power to in- 
vade his majeſty's kingdom of England. 5. That 
they had endeavoured to ſubvert the rights, and 
very being of parliament, 6. That for completing 
their deſigns, they had endeavoured, ſo far as in 
them lay, by force and terror, to compel the par- 
liament to join with them, and to that end had 
actually levied war againſt the King. The 
lords were ſeized with amazement, on 3 
both houſes accuſed of high treaſon; every a 

which had been made to ſecure the people from any 
future attempt, condemned, as extorted by vio- 
lence; and themſelves requeſted to perform ſo un- 
conſtitutional an act, as to commit five members of 
the lower houſe, over whom they had no power. 
But their aſtoniſhment was beyond deſcription, 
when informed, that a meſſenger had been ſent to 
the houſe of commons, and in his majeſty's name, 
demanded the perſons of the five members; but was 
ſent back without any poſitive anſwer. In the 
mean time, Sir William Fleming, Sir William Killi- 
grew, and others, were at Mr, Holles's and Mr. Pym's, 
ſcaling up their trunks, papers, chambers, and doors. 
Theſe proceedings being reported to the commons, 
they came to the following reſolutions: That the 
ſerjeant at arms be ordered to apprehend and bring 
hither, as delinquents, the perſons who have ſealed 
up the trunks or doors, or ſeized the keys of Mr. 
Pym, Mr. Holles, or any other member of this 
houſe: and that the ſerjeant ſhall have power to 
break open the doors, and to break the ſeals off from 
the trunks. That if any perſon whatſoever ſhall 
go to the lodgings of any members of this houſe, 
and there offer to ſeal the trunks, papers, &c. of 
any members, or to ſeize upon their perſons, that 
ſuch members ſhall require the aid of the conſtable, 
to keep ſuch offenders in fafe cuſtody, till this 
houſe give farther order; and this houſe doth de- 
clare, that if any perſon whatſoever ſhall offer to 
arreſt, or detain, the perſon of any member, with- 
out firſt acquainting this houſe rherewith, and re- 
ceiving farther order, that it is lawful for ſuch 
member, or any one aſſiſting him, to ſtand upon 
his or their defence, and to make reſiſtance, accord- 
ing to the proteſtation taken to defend the pri- 
vilege of parliament.“ Exaſperated at theſe pro- 
ceedings, the king had recourſe to the moſt extra- 
vagant reſolution ever formed by any monarch | 
ot England: he determined by the advice of his 

ſycophants, to lupport what he had begun by one 
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has privilege. Therefore I am come to tel] you, 
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ſwer his majeſty's intention. II 


vigorous ſtroke of authority; 
this was a juncture in which he o 
expoſed that authority to any new 


forgettin 
f th 
ught not Fs. 


f affront, 
king's deſign was not kept ſulliciently fl 
N n 


ed 

4 IC counter, ip a procl 
Carliſle, ſiſler to the earl of Northumberland“ 0 4 memb 
covered it, and ſent intelligence to the five 1 em; and 


bers, ſo that they had time to withd 
nutes before Charles arrived. He 
day, attended by his ordinary retinue, and 2 t 
of five hundred followers, to the houſe of 9 
in order to ſeize the perſons he had accuſed. * 
ing his retinue in the lobby, and the door bei 
immediately thrown open, he advanced to qo 
chair, while all the members roſe up to receive 10 N 
Charles looked carefully round, but not ſcein þ 
accuſed members, he made the following ſpeech N 
the commons. | | I 
« Gentlemen, 

J am ſorry for this occaſion of comin: 
Yeſterday I ſent a meſſage to demand fon; who 
by my order, were accuſed of high treaſon. Infiea) 
of obedience, I received a meſlage. I muſt * 
declare to you, that though no king that ever yz 
in England could be more careful of your privileg 
than I ſhall be, yet, in caſes of treaſon, no perlon 
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to you, 


that I muſt have theſe men whereſoever I can fd 
them, Well, ſince I ſee all the birds are floyy 
do expect you will ſend them to me as ſoon x 
they return. But I afſure you, on the word af: 
king, I never did intend any force, but ſhall pro- 
ceed againſt them in a fair and legal way; for [ 
never want any other. And now, ſince J fe | 
cannot do what I came for, I think this no unfit cc. 
caſion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly, that 
whatever I have done in favour, and to the good df 
my ſubjects, I do intend to maintain it.” The fun 
into which the houſe was thrown by this unguarded 


action of the king, is impoſſible to be deicrived, iP" full 
Before the king reached the door, ſome of the ege, and 
members called aloud, „ Privilege! Privilege" de, fe 
Immediately after his departure the houſe 20. ule by 1 
journed till the next day; and the five accuſed gel, ar 
members retired for protection into the city. The e 
guards at the gates were immediately doubled, and 2 
the greater part of the citizens continued the ut mm, Ne 
night under arms, while reports of various kinds Aw 
were raiſed, that the cavaliers and papilis were Fant bi 
coming to fire the city, with the king at their head, 4 ma 
The next morning Charles diſpatched a meſlenger 1 * 
to the lord mayor, ordering him to call a con- 1 
mon- council immediately. His commands wer 4 = 
obeyed z and about ten o'clock, the king, attended ahh . 
only by three or four lords, repaired to Guildal That : 
where he delivered to the common-council the fi "i ” 
lowing ſpeech. 1 
Gentlemen, | ar] 1 
« lam come to demand ſuch perſons as | hat 4 Ke 
already accuſed of high treaſon, and do believe t ih 
concealed in the city. I hope no good man vil aſe of © 
keep them from me; their offences being trealons e parlia 
and miſdemeanors of a very high nature. I cr ie ber 
your loving aſſiſtance herein, that they may de rlons of 
brought to a legal trial. And whereas divers u“ kam 
picions are raiſed, that I am a favourer of tte reſtrair 
popiſh religion, I do profeſs in the name of a kilh Irilege e 
that I did, and ever will, to the utmoſt of mj po return. 
be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhall in any = ferved - 
oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, ® 5 Moved ; 
papiſts or ſeparatiſts; and not only ſo, ny the IT. 
maintain and defend that true proteſtant reg adered 
which my father profeſſed, and will continue * hitch al] 
during life.” The lord mayor and aldermt at his 
haved with great civility, and attended the _ x prehenc 
Temple-bar; but he could not eſcape the inſults” Which 


the populace; the cry of < privilege of parliament 


f the mob 
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1 than the reſt, advanced near to the 
nt OM and called aloud, © To your tents, O 
Wis words uſed by the Iſraelites, when they 
rn joned the tyrannical Rehoboam. The next 
han roclamation was iſſued for apprehending the 
pl gembers, forbidding all perſons to harbour 
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d, dif and the articles againſt them were printed 
men 1 diſperſed. The houſe of commons only met 
"My note, that the king had violated the privileges 
* F icliament, and adjourning themſelves for ſome 
win | .opointed a committee to fit at Guildhall, to 
*. ker of every thing for the good and ſafety of 
len. 0 city and kingdom, and how to ſecure the pri- 
being dees of parliament. This committee had alſo 
0 the Sire&tion of the Iriſh affairs; and the king had 
: * xcely left the city, when they drew up a declara- 
Ng the 


on, with regard to the late attempt on the pri- 
lege of parliament, which was afterwards con- 
med to the houſe, It was conceived in the follow- 
terms: * Whereas his majeſty, in his royal 
fon, came yeſterday to the houſe of commons, 
ith a great multitude of men, armed in a warlike 
nner, with halberts, ſwords, and piſtols, who 
ne up to the very door of this houſe, and placed 
emſelves there, and in other places and paſſages 
ar to the houſe, to the great terror and diſturb- 
de of the members thereof then ſitting, and, ac- 
ding to their duty, in an orderly manner, treat- 


ech to 


0 you, 
5 who, 
Inſtead 
ſt here 
ver Was 
vileges 
perſon 
I you, 


q : "WW. of the great affairs of both kingdoms of Eng- 
—I id and Ireland ; and his majeſty having placed 
* mſelf in the ſpeaker's chair, did demand the per- 
rh ns of divers members of that houſe to be delivered 
7 kim :—lt is this day declared by the houſe of 
Tr mmons, that the ſame Is a high breach of the 
ale « guts and liberties of parliament, and inconſiſtent 

tha th the. freedom thereof; and therefore the houſe 
my of (th conceive, that they cannot, with ſafety of their 


n perſons, or the indemnities of the rights and 
viges of parliament, fit here any longer, with- 
ta full vindication of ſo high a breach of pri- 


he fury 


uarded 


= ee, and a ſufficient guard wherein they may | 
ilooe' unde, for which both houſes jointly, and this 
fol uſe by itſelf, have been humble ſuitors to his 
_ ety, and cannot yet obtain.” This committee 
„ Th 5 treated in the city with the greateſt reſpect, 
d. 20d wing a guard of ſubſtantial citizens to attend 
* m. Nothing was now talked of but declara- 
; kinds bs, votes and remonſtrances, againſt the late 
« wen rant breach of privilege ; and ſeveral addreſſes 
ir bead. e prelented to the king, requeſting him to name 
ſſenget c perſons who had adviſed him to purſue ſuch 
a con. ming meaſures. Petitions were alſo ſent up 
+ were m different parts of the kingdom, and among 
tended ers, the lord mayor, aldermen, and common- 
jldball puncil of London, repreſented to his majeſty, 
the fol That trade was decayed, to the ruin of the pro- 
ſtant religion, and the lives and liberties of the 
etts, by the deſigns of papiſts; more parti- 
; [ hare Iarly by their tomenting the Iriſh rebellion, by 
ove aſt aging the conſtable of the Tower, by fortifying 
1an vil utehall, and his majeſty's late invaſion ot the 
reaſon ue of commons. They therefore prayed, that by 


© puliament's advice, the proteſtants of Ireland 
bit be relieved; the Tower put into the hands of 
"1s of truſt ; 2 guard appointed for the ſafety 
Pulament; and that the five members might not 
"eltrained, nor proceeded againſt, but by the 
Pllcge of parliament.” Charles thought proper 
m an anſwer to this petition, in which he 
pred; * that, merely to ſatisfy the city, he had 
* very worthy perſon from his command 
= 4 wer; anc that the late tumults had 
| mer it abſolutely neceſſary for him to fortify 
* Tal for the ſecurity of his own perſon: 
frebend thoſe fave 
Which th 
tend; by 
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[ dehire 


dung to the houſe of commons was to 
members for high treaſon, 
e privilege of parliament could not 
& that he never intended to proceed 
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Dt at 
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_ them any otherwiſe than by legal methods 
only.“ a 

The king, either apprehenſive of danger from the 
enraged multitude, or unable to bear the triumph 
of his enemies, contrary to the advice of his friends, 
retired to Hampton-court before the meeting of 
parliament, The committee, with the accuſed 
members, were now conducted to Weſtminſter, with 
great ſtate and ſolemnity, in a triumphant proceſſic n 
of the city trainbands: the Thames was, at the 
ſame time, covered with boats and other veſlels, 
adorned with flags and ſtreamers, in which were 
ſmall pieces of ordnance ; alſo drums, trumpets, 
and all othe. kinds of martial muſic. When the 
news of the parliament being aſſembled was de- 
clared to the multitude, they expreſſed their joy by 
the ſound of trumpets, the beat of drum, the dii- 
charge of ordnance on the water, and muſketry on 
the land, intermixed with loud ſhouts and congra- 
tulations. The houſe of commons now confirmed 
all the acts of their committee. The lord Kim- 
bolton entreated the lords not to permit him to lie 
under a charge, in which his life, his eſtate, and his 
honour were concerned : but to allow the attorney- 
general to proſecute the accuſation againſt him: 
but the next day his majeſty ſent to inform the 
lords, that he was pleaſed to wave his former pro- 
ceedings; and that when the minds of people were 
compoſed, he intended to proceed in an unqueſtion- 
able manner; and aſſured his parliament, that he 
would be as careful of their privileges as his own. 
He afterwards, by ſucceſſi ve meſlages, offered a 
pardon to the members ; propoſed to concur in any 
law that ſhould acquit or ſecure them, and to make 
reparation for the breach of privilege, of which he 
acknowledged they had reaſon to complain. They, 
however, reſolved not to accept of any ſatisfaction, 
unleſs the King would diſcover his adviſers in that 
2 meaſure; but this he poſitively refuſed. 
Diſtruſt, fear, and jealouſy, not only poſſeſſed the 
minds of both houſes, but of all the people. A 
petition from the county of Buckingham was pre- 
ſented to the houſe 5f commons, by ſix thouſand 


men, who promiſed to live and die in defence of 
the privileges of parliament. 


The city of London, 
the counties of Eſſex, Surry, Hertford, and Berks, 
did the like. A petition from the apprentices was 
alſo received; and the porters, whoſe number, they 


| ſaid, amounted to fifteen thouſand, preſented theirs, 


containing the ſame articles with all the others : 
the privileges of parliament, the danger of religion, 
the rebellion in Ireland, and the decay of trade. 
Another petition was preſented in the name of many 
thouſands of the poor. The very women pett- 
tioned ; and a brewer's wife, attended by ſeveral 
thouſands of her ſex, preſented a petition to the 
houſe, in which they expreſſed their terror of the 
papiſts and prelates, and their dread of the like 
maſlacres, rapes, and outrages which their ſex had 
ſuffered in Ireland. It was now ſufficiently evident 
from the proceedings of both ſides in this remark- 
able conteſt for power, that the ſword alone could 
decide it. Charles, ſeemingly deſirous of averting 
the horrors of a civil war, ſent a meſſage to the par- 
liament, deſiring, “that they would digeſt into one 
body all the grievances of the kingdom, and to 
ſend them to him, promiling his favourable aſſent 
to thoſe means which ſhould be thought moſt 
effectual for redreſs.” This requeſt was refuſed ; the 
commons- being engaged in matters of far greater 
conſequence. In ſhort, their leaders had fo invin- 
cible a diſtruſt of Charles, that they put no confi- 
dence in his promiſes: and were perſuaded that 
nothing leſs than wreſting all power from his hand 
would be ſufticient for their ſafety, By the deſpon- 
dency of the king's party, their opponents every 
whereobtained an undiſputed authority ; and the bills 
ſent up by the commons, which had hitherto 1 
Wit 
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with the peers, now paſſed, and were preſented for 
the royal aſſent. Theſe were the preſſing bills, and 
the bill againſt the votes of the biſhops in parlia- 
ment. The king's power was, by his miſconduct, 
reduced to the loweſt ebb; and the queen being 
threatened with an impeachment, and finding no 
reſource in his protection, was preparing to retire 
mto Holland : the rage of the people being le- 
velled at her, on account of the advice ſhe gave 
the king; and ſhe being deſirous to facilitate her 
eſcape from Fygland, prevailed on his majeſty to 
paſs theſe bills, in hopes of appeaſing for a time 
the rage of the people. The commons being 
ſenſible that the king would take every opportunity 
to regain the power of which they had deprived 
him, reſolved to prevent him by every method 
their wiſdom could ſuggeſt. The arms and am- 
munition of the late army had been, by the king's 
command, laid up in the town of Hull. Previous 
to the attempt of ſeizing the five members, he 
had ſent the earl of Newcaſtle to be governor, 
and to draw into the town as many of the militia 
as he could. This alarming the commons, they 
diſpatched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman 
of conſiderable fortune in the 2 and 
gave him the authority of governor. They ſent 
orders to Goring, governor of Portſmouth, to 
obey no commands, without the king's authority, 
fignified to him by the lords and commons; and 
never ceaſed ſoliciting the king, till he had given 
the command of the Tower to Sir John Conyers, 
in whom alone they ſaid they could confide, At 
the ſame time both houſes preſented a petition, 
that the forts and militia of the kingdom might 
be put into their hands. To this the king 
anſwered, that when he ſhould be informed of the 
extent of the power intended to be eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe perſons to whom the parliament deſired to 
entruſt the command of the militia, and how long 


he was to be debarred from exerciſing his power 


over it. without the advice of parhament, he would 
then put in ſuch perſons as the parliament ſhould 
approve, provided he had no objections to them. 
The parliament, perceiving that the king's ſole 
deſign was to gain time, paſſed an ordinance, 
which reſtored to the lieutenants and deputies the 
ſame authority they had formerly exerciſed, with 
power to employ the militia in England and Wales, 
for the ſuppreſſion of inſurrections and invaſions, 
The names of the perſons who had been inveſted 
with this authority, were inſerted in the ordinance ; 
they were to be accountable to parliament, and 
their authority to continue during the pleaſure of 
that aſſembly. When this demand was made, the 
king was at Dover, attending the queen and the 
princeſs Mary in their embarkation ; and he re- 
plied, that he had not now leiſure to conſider a 
matter of ſuch importance, and muſt, therefore, 
defer his anſwer till his return, The parliament 
inſtantly diſpatched another meſſage to him, ex- 
preſſing their grief at his majeſty's anſwer to their 


juſt and neceſſary petition ; repreſenting, that any 


delay during ſuch preſſing dangers and diſtractions, 
was not leſs unſatisfactory and deſtructive, than an 
abſolute denial. In return, he deſired, if the mi- 
litary authority were defective, it ſhould firſt be 
conferred upon the crown; and promiſed to beſtow 
commiſſions, but revocable at pleaſure, on the 
ſame perſons the parliament had mentioned in the 
bill, To this they inflantly replied, that the 
dangers and diſorders of the nation could endure 
no longer delay ; and unleſs the king ſpeedily com- 
plied with their requeſt, they ſhould be forced, for 
the ſafety of the prince and people, to diſpoſe of 
the militia by the authority of the two houſes, 
and were reſolved to do it without delay ; at the 
{ame time they invited him to fix his reſidence in 
London. On the receipt of this meflage, Charles 


- . . el. a. * 


duct with regard to the affairs of Ireland, t 


intended to raiſe in the counties near 


3 


ö guard, conſiſting of two thouſand foot, _— 


—— 
peremptorily replied, that, for the mili — 
ſo aſſured that his anſwer was agrecah] 
juſtice or reaſon they ſhould aſk, or h 
grant, ou he ſhould not alter it j 
as touching his reſidence near the par]; 
wiſhed it might be ſafe and honourable 20 
he had no cauſe to abſent himſelf from Whit \ 'l 
* What would you have?” (ſaid the king 10 
reply.) © Have I violated your laws? He 
denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and — 
of my ſubjects? I do not aſk what you have Ne 
for me. Have any of my people been tranſpor 
with fears and — 2 2 | offer as a 
generous a pardon as you yourſelves can devil 
All this conſidered, there is a judgment of heave 
upon this nation, if theſe diſtrattons contin 
God ſo deal with me and mine, as all my thou bt 
and intentions are upright for the maintenance 0 
the proteſtant religion, and for the obſervance . 
preſervation of the laws; and I hope Gog yi 
bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation! 
This poſitive refuſal produced in the commons n 
following reſolutions; that the kingdom ſhould h 
forthwith put in a poſture of defence, in the 1 
already agreed on by both houſes; and thy 
committee ſhould be appointed to prepare a & 
claration to free the houſe from ſuſpicions, and i 
lay down the juſt cauſes of the fears and jcaloukg 
on which they proceetled, 

The earl of Clarerdon ſuppoſes, that if g 
king had returned to the parliament immediate 
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after the queen's departure, and the two bout eighbour 
had been convinced that he was no longer g bir John F 
verned by her dictates, matters would have Hundred o 


compoſed by very moderate conceſſions on hi 
part: but when it was known that his maj 
intended to viſit the northern parts of his king 
dom, and to make the city of York the placed 
his reſidence, and to take the prince with hin 
they fell into their uſual heats and debates d 
their juſt cauſes of jealouſy and diſtruſt, Wh 
the king reached Huntingdon, he ſent a meſh 
to the commons, upbraiding them for their con 
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informing them, „ That he expected an eq 
tenderneſs in them with regard to his known pn 
vileges, among which he is ſure it is a fundament 
one, that his ſubjects cannot be obliged to one 
any act, order, or injunction, to which his majel 
had not given his conſent ; and therefore hethink 
it neceſſary to publiſh, that he expects and hereb 
requires obedience from all his loving fubjecst 
the laws eſtabliſhed, and that they preſume 1 
on any pretence of order or ordinance, to whid 
his majeſty is no party, concerning the militia, 0 
any other things, to do or execute what 15 
warranted by thoſe laws, his majeſty bang " 
ſolved to keep the laws himſelf, and to ref 
obedience to them from all his ſubjects.” Ma 
were the declarations and meſſages which pal 
between the king and parliament during © 
Journey. The king endeavoured to perſuade ti 
people, that, to give the parhament ein 
he had granted every thing he ought; while 1 
parliament, by commenting on his conduct, fir" 
to convince the nation, that at the vey 3 
when they, in a manner, forced his aſſent t0 - 
neceſſary demands, he had been, and wa 4 
contriving the means to invalidate thoſe 7 
ceſſions. When Charles reached York, he 5 
found the people cautious in offering thel! * | 
and the diſpoſitions of men in general * 
favourable as he expected in the count'® 1 
remote from the capital; this induced him 1 
form the parliament, that he was reſolved L 
in perſon to ſuppreſs the rebellion in ha | 
and if 
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wndred horſe, to be armed from his magazine at 
pol; and that the officers and common ſoldiers 
Gould all take the oath of allegiance and ſupre- 
nacy- But both houſes were unanimouſly of opi- 
non, that it would be dangerous and unſafe to 
aſent to his majeſty's going into Ireland; for 
heir fears were alarmed at the apprehenſions, that 
ge would place himſelf at the head of the two 
appolite armies, that under Ormond, and that of 
te rebels, who pretended that he allowed of their 
eedings. They therefore drew up a petition 
nainſt it; to which they added a reſolution, de- 
caring thoſe enemies to the ſtate, who ſhould en- 
tvour to raiſe forces for Ireland without the 
donſent of parliament. Manifeſtoes, and all the 
frerunners of a civil war, were now publiſhed on 
doch ſides. Lord Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, and 
Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, were the 
authors of the papers in defence of the king. In 
theſe, the Engliſh conſtitution was defined with 
oreat preciſion 3 the three ſpecies of government, 
monarchical, ariſtocratical, and democratical, were 
diſtinguiſhed ; and the government of England 
ſewn to be a compound of the whole, each 
tempering the other, 

Charles, diſappointed in his Iriſh ſcheme, now 
turned his thoughts towards getting poſſeſſion of 
the important fortreſs of Hull, where the arms 
of all the forces levied againſt the Scots had been 
epolited. The parliament, jealous of his near 
neighbourhood to this place, had ſent orders to 
bir ohn Hotham to introduce into the town eight 
<undred of the Yorkſhire militia; and though this 
anforcement was ſufficient to repel any force the 
ing could bring againſt it, yet fearing treachery, 
ey petitioned the king to permit the removal 
if the magazine to the Tower of London, where 
be ſtores were much exhauſted. This being de- 
ned, the parliament ſent orders to prepare ſhips, 
d remove the magazine to London. But Charles 
oped before this order could be executed, to be 
umlelf maſter of Hull. To this end he ſent his 
u, the duke of York, the elector Palatine, and 
me of thoſe nobles who had followed his fortune 
the town, where they were received with great 
ty. The next day, which was the twenty- 
ond of April, he advanced with three hundred 
orle, and ſent a meſſenger to Sir John Hotham, 
ith a letter, to inform im, he intended to viſit 
town of Hull, and the magazine; and ordered 
iu to provide for himſelf and train. Sir John, 
beat contuſion, called the chief magiſtrates of 
eto un, and officers of the garriſon, to a council, 
pon it being reſolved not to admit the king, 
rlpectful metlage was ſent, entreating him to 
ear his intended viſit; and on his nearer ap- 
= the bridge was drawn up, and the garriſon 
* * arms. Charles, with a loud voice, 
* entrance; when Sir John Kneeling, 
ment is having received his truſt from par- 
* = with much civility of language, 
1 en an abſolute refuſal. Charles then 
3 demand, and offered to reduce his 
ethen 2 perſons. This was alſo denied. 
— eſired the governor to come out to him, 
$ that he ſhould return in ſafety, The 


Ov | : 
G 7 | = excuſed his non- obedience; but readily 
e at bi e reſt 7 the demand, that the king's ſon, and 
ſervict arles, of his friends, ſhould leave the town. 
| not! limed Hoo, 88 at this diſappointment, pro- 


a a traitor, by two heralds at arms, 


wing ſtaid five hours before Hull, 


med 
The OY Beverley. 


kuchen inclinations of the inhabitants 
n the _ cauſe, greatly alarmed 

They had raiſed a guard of ſix 
en for his perſon, and ſeemed determined 


after h 


m to the utmoſt of their power. The 


| 


| 
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parliament, though they had already levied a 
guard for themſelves, had attempted to ſeize the 


| whole military power, the navy, and all the forts 


of the kingdom; yet they immediately voted, 
„That the king, ſeduced by wicked counſels, 
intended to make war againſt his parliament, who, 
in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed 
no other end but the care of his kingdoms, and 
the performance of all duty and loyalty to his 
perſon: that this attempt was a breach of the 
truſt repoſed in him by his people, contrary to 
his oath, and tending to a diffolution of the 
government; and that whoever ſhould aſſiſt him 
in ſuch a war, were traitors by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom.” Thus things haſtened 
towards a criſis. The parliament appointed the 
earl of Efſex general of their forces; and the 
ardour was ſo great among the people in the 
capital, that no leſs than four thouſand men in- 
liſted in one day. At the ſame time the parlia- 
ment voted a declaration, which they required 
every member to ſubſcribe, that they would hve 
and die with their general. Orders were iſſued for 
bringing in loans of money, in order to maintain 
the forces levied to defend the parliament: and 
the zeal of the people was, in this particular, more 
remarkable, than their enliſting under Eſſex; for 
during ten days the throng was ſo great, that the 
perſons appointed to receive the offerings of the 
populace, had neither time nor room ſufficient for 
the purpoſe; many of them were therefore obliged 
to carry back their treaſures till a more convenient 


opportunity, when the commiſſioners would be at 


leiſure to receive them. 

But the parliament were totally eclipſed by the 
ſplendid appearance of the nobility, who flocked 
to the king at York. Above forty peers of the 
higheſt rank in the kingdom attended upon 
Charles, among whom was the lord-keeper Littel- 
ton; while : houſe of lords at Weſtminſter 
ſeldom conſiſted of more than ſixteen members, 
and even ſome of theſe were of the royal party, 
and conſtantly oppoſed the meaſures of the com- 
mons. The Ling iſſued commiſſions of array all 
over the kingdom; but the execution of them 
was voted treaſonable by the r They 
were, however, greatly aſtoniſhed and alarmed, 
when they perceived ſo large and reſpectable a 
part of the kingdom had declared for the king. 
This produced a new ſet of propoſitions, on which 
they were willing to come to an agreement. Their 
demands were, | 

&« 1, That the officers of the crown, the mi- 
niſters of ſtate, and the governors of all the ports 
and forts of the Kingdom, ſhould be choſen and 
approved of by the two houſes, or by the council 
in the intervals of parliament, 2. That no places 
ſhall be given for life; but that thoſe on whom 
they ſhouid be beſtowed, may hold them no longer 
than they diſcharge their duty well. 3. That the 
two houſes, and the council, ſhall name the perſon 
unto whom the government and education of the 
king's children ſhall be committed. 4. That no 
marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated, for any of 
the king's children, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment. 5. That the laws againſt Jeſuits, and other 
ſecular prieſts, and in general againſt all papiſts, 
ſhall be ſtrictly put in execution, without any to- 
leration or diſpenſation whatſoever. 6. That the 


| popiſh lords be expelled from the houſe of peers, 


and their children taken from them, in order to 
their being brought up in the proteſtant religion. 
7. That ſuch a reformation be made of the liturgy 
and church government, as both houſes of parlia- 
ment, with the advice of divines, ſhall adviſe, 
8. That the king ſhall reſt ſatisfied with the method 
taken by the parliament for ſettling the militia, 
9. That a ſtrict alliance be entered jato with the 

5U ſtates 
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ſtates of the United Provinces, and other neigh- 
bouring princes and ſtates of the proteſtant religion, 
againſt the pope and his adherents. 10. That 
the five impeached members be cleared by act of 
parliament, and reſtored to their rights, that future 
parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence 
of that bad example. 11. That peers made here- 
after be reſtrained from fitting and voting in par- 
liament, without the conſent of both houſes. 12. 
That the military forces now attending the * 
be diſcharged. 13. That the lords and others o 
the piivy-council, and others in offices and em- 
ployments, be removed, except ſuch only as ſhall 


be approved by both houſes of parliament; and 


that the perſons made choice of to fill their places 
and employments, may be approved of by both 
houſes of parliament; and that the privy counſel- 
lors ſhall take an oath for the due execution of 


their places, in ſuch form as ſhall be approved of 


by the parliament. 14. That the great affairs of 
the kingdom ſhall not be concluded nor tranſacted 
by the advice of private men, or by any unknown 
or unſworn counſellors; but that ſuch matters as 
concern the public, and are proper for the high 


court of parliament, ſhall be debated, reſolved, | 


and tranſacted only in parliament ; and ſuch as 


ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall 


be reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of parha- 
ment; and ſuch other matters! of ſtate as are pro- 
per for the privy-council, thall be debated and 
concluded by ſuch of the nobility and others as 
ſhall, from time to time, be choſen to fill that 
board, by approbation of both houſes of parlia- 
ment; and that no public act, concerning the 


affairs of the kingdom, which is proper for the 


privy-council, ſhall be eſteemed of any validity, 
as proceeding from the royal authority, unleſs it 
be done with the advice and confent of the major 
part of the council, atteſted under their hands; 
that the council ſhall be limited to a certain num- 
ber, not exceeding twenty-five, nor under fifteen ; 
and if any counſellor's place happen to be vacant, 
it ſhall not be ſupplied without the aſſent of the 
major part of the council, which choice ſhall be 
confirmed at the next fitting of parhament, or elſe 
be void. 15. That the lord high ſteward of Eng- 
land, the lord high conſtable, the lord chancellor, 
or keeper of the great ſeal, the lord treaſurer, the 
lord privy-ſeal, the earl marſhal, the lord admiral, 
the warden of the cinque ports, the chief governor 
of Ircland, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
maſter of the wards, the ſeveral ſecretaries of ſtate, 
the two chief juſtices and chief baron, ſhall always 
be choſen with the approbation of both houſes of 
parliament; and in the intervals of parliament, by 


the aſſent of the major part of the council, in the 
ſame manner as is before expreſſed ig the choice of 


counſellors. 16. That ſuch m rs of either 
houſe of parliament, as, during this preſent parlia- 
ment, have been put out of any place or oflice, 
ſhall either be reſtored, or otherwiſe have ſatisfac- 
tion, upon the petition of ſuch houſe of which they 
are members. 17. That all privy-counſellors and 
judges ſhall take an oath, the form whereof ſhall 
be agreed upon and ſettled by act of parliament, 
for maintaining the petition of right, and of cer- 
tain ſtatutes made by this parliament, which ſhall 
be mentioned by both houſes; and that an enquiry 
of all breaches and violations of thoſe laws ſhall 
be given in charge by the juſtices of the king's- 


bench every term, and by the > Judges of aſſize in 


their circuits, and juſtices the peace at the 
ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed according to 
law. 18. That the juſtice of parliament ſhall paſs 
-upon all delinquents, whether they be wichin the 
kingdom or in foreign parts; and that all perſons, 
cited by either houſe of parliament; ſhall appear, 
and abide the cenfure of parliament. 19. That a 
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headed; I may have my hand kiſſed; the title of 


the horſe, 


general pardon ſhall be granted, with ſuch 
tions as ſhall be adviſed by both: wn 4 " Excep 
liament,” It muſt, be acknowledged that i 
propoſitions new modelled the conſtitution we 
would have infuſed ſo much of a republican ftir 
into it, as to have left the king little more tha - 
ſhadow of royalty, and deprived him of eye pi 
rogative pernicious to good government; 145 : 
his preſent circumſtances, he was not in 3 dif . 
tion to conſent to ſuch an abridgement of his 10 | 
privileges. Should I grant theſe demand,s 
ſaid he, in his reply, © I may be waited on — 


majeſty continued to me; and the king's ; * 
ſigniſied by both houſes of — wn 
ſtill the ſtile of your commands: I may bo 
ſwords and maces carried before me, and len 
myſelf with the fight of a crown and ſceptre; hy 
even theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, when the 
ſtock upon which they grew was dead; but 25 0 
true and real power, I ſhould remain but the ou. 
hide, but the picture, but the ſign of a king" 
About this time the queen, by diſpoſing of the 
crown * in Holland, had been enabled to 
purchaſe a conſiderable quantity of arms and am-. 
munition; and a ſmall veſſel laden with par ofif 
theſe, after having eſcaped many dangers, a. 


Ince, 
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je bu 
ch a 
urty C 


rived ſafely to the King, who now prevailed with abl 
the nobility of York to ſign a paper, in which pnds 
they engaged to defend his perſon, crown, and Jeir ct 
dignity, and to iſſue out commiſſions of array; x uſed 
the ſame time declaring, that his intentions were oly 5 
not to make war againſt the parliament, but aging Ity of 
a few malignant ſpirits whom he was determine 
to bring to juſtice. Ihe commiſſion of array wa ad, in 
an antiquated prerogative, founded on a ſtitu polit. 
of Henry IV. which had been repealed, and the te peoſ 
fore gave great diſguſt, e kin; 

Advice from Holland having been received) numer 
parliament, that veſſels had failed from then ſcent 
laden with arms, with prince Rupert, prind nolit & 
Maurice, and other officers on board, who n wing 
tended to ſerve in the royal army, that ſomed gerted, 
the troops raiſed by the commiſſion of array lu ſerted 
begun hoſtilities on the militia, and had attempt dem to 
to ſeize a magazine of arms in Leiceſterſi the « 
guarded by the earl of Stamford; that the a nded j 
and his followers were declared traitors; that tro ad alſo 
were ſent into Lincolnſhire, and horſes ſeized? rftition 
force; that a garriſon was put into Newcaltle; t lvantag 
fortifications were erected on the river Ty! rity of 
interrupt the conveyance of coal; that ſer ty, y 
commiſſions had been delivered out to raiſe vow duitrio 
teers for the king's ſervice; and that a three he king 
declaration was made againſt the procecdinp e dup] 


lated 
W, no 
Ty, to 
erlion 
at he 


both houſes; they reſolved to put themlclves 
poſture of defence, and paſſed a vote for 7 
an army, of which the earl of Eſſex ſhou 

general, and the earl of Bedford commands 
At the ſame time a vote wi fs 
for petitioning the king to come to an agen 
with his parliament. Their propoſals, bw 
were rejected. Charles proceeded to ati, 
reduction of Hull; but the earl of Lindi * 
making a few impotent attacks with a fu 
of raw, undiſciplined troops, amounting oy 
thouſand five hundred horſe and foot, v © 

to draw off his forces. However, this ref 1 
fully compenſated by the conduct of I 
governor of Portſmouth, who, notwithſtan 1 
having profeſſed the moſt ſtrict attachmen 
parliament, declarcd for the king: The # 
tion of ſuch an important ſea- port w—_ 
Charles to ſuch a degree, that he immedi 
ſhed a declaration, in which he recap g 
thoſe actions, which he termed inſolent 4 ned 
lions in the two houſes; and at W 
publiſhed a proclamation, requiring“ 
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= ud bear arms to repair to his ſtandard, which 


yon. o be erected at Nottingham, on the twenty- 
2 of Auguſt following. It ſhould be remem- 
| — el as a proper clue to the tranſactions of this 
ſpirit | * by all thoſe who would candidly inveſtigate | 
an the * and motives, that the nation had at that 


ne the highelt veneration for parliaments. The 


475 nom of reviling thoſe aſſemblies for corruption 
iſpol. „ then unknown; and the houſe of commons 
royal \; conſidered in no other light than as the re- 
ands, eeqtatives of the people, whoſe intereſt was the 
| bare. ne with that of the public, who were the eternal 


tle of xrdians of law and liberty, and whom no motive 


hority wid ever engage but the neceſſary defence of the 
ny be don, in an oppoſition to the crown. Hence 
hape + torrent of general affection ran to the parlia- N 
pleaſe ent, who, actuated by a generons love of free- 
ez but m, and incited by the fear of again — into 
en the it lavery trom which they had glorioufly re- 
t as to emed themſelves and their country, were now 
he Outs ited by every conſideration of public and 
king. ate intereſt, to defend themſelves againſt a 
of the ince, who for the ſpace of twelve years had 
bled tg velled the boundaries of law, and thrown down 


e bulwarks of civil and religious, liberty: that 
x a prince, in his adverſe ſtate, ſhould find a 
urty to eſpouſe his broken fortunes ; that he ſhould 

able to perſuade men to . liſt their impious 
pnds againſt the authors of freedom, and drench 
tir country in blood, to ſupport a power he had 
uſed, are circumſtances which exhibit a melan- 


nd m. 
part of 
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ray; A 
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ray Wa 
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Ity of the human mind. The injuries which the 
ngliſh had ſuffered under the family of the Stuarts, 
ad, in appearance, rouſed an univerſal ſpirit of 


e people was oppoſed to the claims of monarchy, 
eking found among men of fortune and family 


ived h numerous party, who priding themſelves on their 
| then (cent from opulent anceſtors, fancied they had 
Prad nglit to tyrannize over their fellow citizens; and 
who 8 wing lick of the new broached doctrines, which 
ſome lerted, that all men had a right to equal liberty, 
rray h lerted the cauſe which oppreſſion had engaged 
— em to abet, and ranged themſelves on the fide 


the crown. Thus the greater weight of the 
nded intereſt fell on the Zde of the 3 who 
kd alſo all the catholics, and thoſe who were ſu— 
aftitiouſly attached to the hierarchy. But theſe 
Wantages were more than balanced by the popu- 


the eat 
it 09 
eized 0 
tle; tl 


] y0e, | nty of the parliament ; and by the love of li- 

, ar my, which was diffuſed among the active, the 
ſe „ autrious, and the commercial part of the nation, | 
eaten 


ie king had a particular diſadvantage ariſing from 
ie cuplicity of his conduct: he had frequently 
ated his engagements with his people; and 
u, notwithſtanding all his aſſertions to the con- 
'y, they in general believed, that he had an 
erlion to the free government of the country; 
at he had conſented to all the laws in favour of 
erty with reluctance; that neither his oaths nor 
fomiles could be depended on; and that he only 
ited till he had ſufficient power, and a proper 
Ppoktunity, to reſume all- his former arbitrary 
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5 wy On the day appointed the royal ſtandard was 
5 06 rect 


ed at Nottingham; but to the ſurprize and 
"hcation of the king, the people did not at. 
1 to it, in obedience to his proclamation. 
Nr far from numerous, had been left at 
* or want of horſes; and, beſides the trained 
20s of the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby, 


pull | 


joly proof of the extreme weakneſs and depra- | 


polition; yet, when the indefeaſible power of 


as de herif, he had not got together above three 
on Wdred infantry. His Hs which did not 
nd if * eight hundred, and were very ill provided 
Ae K nd e was commanded by prince Rupert, 
mes l iy at Leiceſter; and his force was ſo much 


or to what the parliament had now in the 


* 


field, that Sir Jacob Aſtley, ſerjeant- major- general 


of his army, told him, that he could not give 
him any aſſurance that he might not be taken out 
of his bed, ſhould the rebels attempt it. While 
the king and his friends were ruminating on the 
danger of their ſituation, they received the mor- 
tifying advice, that Portſmouth being beſieged. 
both by ſea and land by the parliament's forces, 
would be reduced in a few days. Charles, in his 
way to Nottingham, had propoſed. to enter Co- 
ventry ; but the citizens ſhut their gates, fired at 
his men, and obliged him to retire. The anxiety 
of mind occaſioned by theſe alarming circum- 
ſtances, was heightened by ſuperſtitions appre- 
henſions, ariſing from his ſtandard having been 
blown down by a high wind. "Theſe incidents in- 
duced the nobility to preſs the king to ſend an 
immediate meſſage to the parliament with over- 
tures of peace; but this he abſolutely refuſed, and 
haſtily broke up the council. However, the earl 
of Southampton the next day urging th. ſame 
advice, it was liſtened to with more coo.neſs and 
deliberation ; and, by the unanimous deſire of the 
counſellors, he was prevailed with to embrace 
Southampton's advice; and that nobleman, with 
Sir John Colepepper, and Sir William Uvedale, 
were diſpatched to London, with offers of a treaty 
to the following purport : that the king had, with 
unſpeakable grief of heart, beheld the diſtractions 
of the kingdom; and to prevent the miſeries ready 


to overwhelm the nation by a civil war, propoſed 


to the parliament to appoint perſons to treat with a 
like number authoriſed by him; and he concluded 
with aſſuring them, that this motion was ſolely 
owing to his Chriſtian and pious care to prevent 
the effuſion of blood; his proviſion of men, arms, 
and money, being ſufficient to ſecure him from 
violence, till it pleaſed God to open the eyes of 
his people. The parliament waſted no time in un- 
neceflary diſputes; but two days after they had 
received this propoſal, diſpatched a meſſage to the 
king, in which they told him, that till he ſhould 
recall his proclamations, by which the earl of Eſſex, 
and both houſes of parliament, with thoſe who 
obeyed their commands, were declared traitors 
and till his ſtandard was taken down, they could 
not, conſiſtently with the public truſt repoſed in 
them, or the good and ſafety of the kingdom, 
give any anſwer to his propoſal. This ſudden 
determination ſo alarmed the royaliſts, that they 
adviſed the king to lay aſide all thoughts of con- 
queſt, to haſte to London, and àppear in parlia- 
ment before they had any item of his intention. 
This ſeaſonable advice was rejected with diſdain : 
but the parliament having ſent their principal offi- 
cers to their army, which lay at Northampton, 
with orders to prepare for their march, it was 
thought neceſſary to amuſe them with another 
meſſage, in which the king promiſed to recall his 
proclamations, provided they would recall theirs, 
in which his adherents were declared traitors. The 
parliament, perceiving the king's aim, — 
diſpatched the meſſenger with an anſwer, in whic 
they charged the king with duplicity of conduct, 
in ſending hoſtile inſtructions to his commiſſioners 
of array, ſince his pacific profeſſions ; and entreated 
him to diſband his forces, and return to his par- 
liament, where, they ſaid, he would find ſuch ex- 
preſſions of their fidelity and duty, as ſhould 
aſſure him that his ſafety, honour, and greatneſs, 
could only be found in the affections of his people, 
and in their ſincere councils. From this period 
the king's levies and other warlike preparations, 
were carried on with great expedition. When the 
earl of Eſſex joined the army, it amounted to 
fifteen thouſand men; and the king found it 
neceflary to decamp from Nottingham, and retire 
into the weſt. It would have been extremely culo 
J while 
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while he lay at Nottingham, or in his retreat 
from thence, for the parliament's forces to have 
diſperſed the ſmall handful of his followers, and 
either to have taken him priſoner, or oblige him 
to quit the kingdom: but this opportunity was 
miſſed, by the too cautious diſpoſition of the earl of 
Eflex, who had not yet received his inſtructions. 
A neglect, occafioned by the ſanguine hopes of 
the parliamentary leaders, who, depending on 
the king's unpopular character, and judging the 
ſentiments of the fickle vulgar by the liberal 
warmth of their own feelings, conſidered it as 
impoſſible for him to raiſe a force ſufficient to 
encounter their army; they thought that the 
nobility and gentry would ſoon be weary of main- 
taining the troops already on foot, and that they 
ſhould thus accompliſh their deſigns, without 
ſpilling the blood of their countrymen. Charles 
was therefore permitted to retreat to Shrewſbury 
without moleſtation. 

At Wellington, Charles made a rendezvous of all 
his forces, and cauſed his military orders to be 
read at the head of each regiment, and that he 


might bind himſelf by reciprocal ties, he ſolemnly 


made the fallpying proteſtation before the whole 
army. 

9j do promiſe in the preſence of Almighty God. 
that as I hope for his bleſſing and protection, that I 
will, to the utmoſt of my power defend and maintain 
the true reformed proteſtant religion, eſtabliſhed in 
the church of England, and, by the grace of God, 
in the ſame will live and die. 
I deſire that the laws may ever be the meaſure 
of my government, and that the liberty and pro- 


perty of the ſubje& may be preſerved by them with 


the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it 

leaſe God, by his bleſſing on this army, raiſed 
for my neceflary defence, to preſerve me from the 
preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly 
promiſe, in the ſight of God, to maintain the juſt 
privileges and freedom of parliament, and to 

overn to the utmoſt of my power, by the known 
3 and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and parti- 
cularly, to obſerve inviolably the laws to which I 
have given my conſent this parliament. Mean- 
while, if this emergence, and the great neceſlity to 
which I am driven, beget any violation of law, I 
hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man to the 
authors of this war; not to me, who have ſo 
earneſtly laboured to preſerve the peace of the 
kingdom. When I willingly fail in theſe parti- 
culars, I ſhall expect no aid or relief from man, 
nor any protection from above. But in this reſo- 
hition, I hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all 
good men, and am confident of the bleſſing of 
heaven.” 

At the commencement of troubles in England, 
the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons to the un- 
happy Palatine, had made a tender of their ſervice 
to the king, and the former at this time commanded 
a body of horſe, which had been ſent to Worceſter, 
in order to watch the motions of Eflex, who was 
marching towards that city. No ſooner had the 
prince arrived, than he faw ſome cavalry of the 
enemy, commanded by colonel Sandys, approach- 
ing the gates. He, and his company, with ad- 
mirable courage and prelence of mind, attacked 
and totally routed them. Sandys and thirty of his 
men were killed on the ſpot, and a number of the 
officers taken priſoners. This trifling ſkirmiſh 
greatly elated the ſpirits of the royaliſts, and im- 
preſſed the enemy with a terror of prince Rupert, 
who had given ſuch an early proof of his extra- 
ordinary courage and promptitude. After this en- 

agement the prince threw himſelf into Worceſter; 
ut hearing that Eſſex was marching thither with 
his whole army, he quitted it, and retired to Lud- 
low. Charles, on muſtering his army, found he 
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| marches, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Windfor, amp 


| 


— 
refiſtan« 


had about ten thouſand men. The earl of 1; N 
n 


was general; prince Rupert «< we 
horſe; Sir Jacob Aſtley the bY Sir — * * 
the dragoons; and Sir John Heydon the —— the ton 
The lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of ery, bear all 
of guards, and their ſervants, ur der the ec pliance 
of Sir William Killigrew, made noche that P! 
and always marched with their maſte;s. Ah __ miſſion 
middle of October the king left Shrew), "MW gin! 
directed his march towards London, Tee =. moſt ps 
after his departure Eſſex quitted Worceſter 1 * gotiatir 
the twenty-ſecond of October the two — q id 40: 
within ſix miles of each other. The kin 1 u. the tra 
received intelligence that Eſſex had 5 the art 
Kempton, on the borders of Warwickſhire dre now an 
his army on Edge-hill, about two miles from t . 
enemy, and on Sunday the twenty-third gave th une F 
ear] battle. This engagement, which was cankd fading 
on with great bravery on both ſides, laſted a fo li 
night, when both parties claimed the victory Th over tl 
lay under arms all night, but in the mornin = 
neither ſide ſeemed inclined to renew the bat ad th 
Eſſex firſt drew off, and retired to Warwick my ropaliſt 
the 829 returned to his former quarters. Fin dp 
thouſand men are ſaid to have been found dead on 2 
the field of battle; and the loſs of the two amis * 
was ſuppoſed to be nearly equal. The earl d __ 
Lindſey was carried to a barn, and expired before (ok 1 
his wounds could be dreſſed. The lord Aubjone, 4 
brother to the duke of Richmond, and Sir Edirud er © 
Verney, the king's ſtandard-bearer, were likeuij ** 
killed, as were ſeveral other officers, but none of _ 
diſtin&tion. Lord Willoughby, ſon to the cal of Yn 
Lindſey, Sir Thomas Lundsford, Sir Edwad A. 
Stradling, and Sir William Vavaſer, were take - hed 
priſoners. On the ſide of the parliament the lod * 
St. John and colonel Eſſex were killed; and Si * 
William Eſſex, father to the colonel was take ou 
priſoner. A party of Eſſex's horſe, who had ber pu 


drove off the field in the beginning of the acid, AD, 
alarmed the city and parliament with the news of 
total defeat; but ſoon after exprelles arriving fron 
the army, aſſured them that their cauſe had received 
but a ſlight check ; upon which they aſſumed the 
merit of a victory, and ordered public thankſgiving 
for the ſame, Charles alſo, on his part, took care 
to diſplay his advantages; though he had ſew mark 
of victory to boaſt, except the taking of Banbury 
ſome days after; from whence he continued bs 
march, and took poſſeſſion of Oxford. The roja 
army was again put into motion, and a party of hor 
advanced to Reading, of which Martin had bee 
appointed governor by the parliament; at ther 
proach the governor was ſeized with a ſud 
panic, and the garriſon following his example, tit 
fled to London. Charles, imagining that ev) 
thing would now yield to him, conducted his whole 
army to Reading, and in a few days advanced b 
Colnbrook. The parliament were alarmed at fe 
near approach of the royaliſts, while their 0 
forces lay at a diſtance; and voted an addreſs for? 
treaty, They diſpatched the earls of Northumb" 
land and Pembroke, with three commone!s, © 
queſting his majeſty to fix on ſome conven 
place for his reſidence near London, till c, 
miſſioners ſhould attend him, with propoſals ir 
healin 
The king named Wind g 
and demanded that the garriſon ſhould be 1. 

drawn, and his own troops received into th 
In the mean time Eflex, advancing b) 


ton, and Acton, and Charles received intelligec 
that he was fortifying himſelf at Brentfold. 
council of war being called, it was ag** 
prince Rupert ſhould attack the parliament's 10 
and works at Brentford, which he did wit 
irceliſtible fury, that, notwithſtanding del 10 
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"ſtance that was made by the regiment of Holles, 
ber were all either drowned, wounded, or taken 
ners, and prince Rupert remained maſter of- 
he town, The parliament had ſent orders to for- 
tear all hoſtilities, and had expected the ſame com- 
ce from the king; though no ſtipulations to 
that purpoſe P. been mentioned by their com- 
Toners: Loud complaints therefore were raiſed 
E of this attack, as being an inſtance of the ut- 


fdy, and a breach of the treaty then ne- 
on Inflamed with reſentment, 


tiating on both ſides. . 
and :nxi0us for its own defence, the city marched 
the trained bands, in excellent order, to reinforce 
de army under Eſſex ; who drew up his forces, 
ao amounting to upwards of twenty-tour thouſand 
men, at Turnham-green. Charles was at this 
time preparing to march towards London; but 
fading the number of the enemy fo vaſtly ſuperior 
t his own, he thought it moſt prudent to retire 
over the bridge at Kingſton to Oatlands, and from 
thence to Reading, where he left a good garriſon, 
1nd then marched with his army to Oxford. The 
wjaliſts in the north, were, by this time, become 
ey conſiderable. The earls of Newcaſtle and 
Cumberland having joined each other with their 
troops, compoſed a ſmall army of eight thqufand 
horſe and foot, which were daily increaſing : ſo that 
thole who commanded for the parliament in thoſe 
puts were unable to cope with them, eſpecially 
iter the arrival of colonel Goring at Newcaſtle, 
vho brought a ſupply of two hundred men, and a 
quantity of ammunition from Holland. The par- 
lament now found means to engage the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Cambridge, and the 
city of Norwich, in an affociation, to ſtand by them 
mith their lives and fortunes ; and the lord Grey 
of Werk, received a commiſſion from Eflex, 
vhereby he was appointed commander in chief in 
thoſe parts, with an authority to raiſe forces. 


AD. 16 In February the queen landed at 
. 243* Burlington-bay, from Holland, and 
drought with her a conſiderable ſupply of artillery, 
ums and ammunition ; and very ſoon after ſet out 


wan in queſt of new ſuccours. About this time 
vr Hugh Cholmley, who had the government of 
deuborough for the parliament, declared for the 
king, with three hundred men of his garriſon; 
and prince Rupert took the town of Cirenceſter by 
vom; cut in pieces a whole regiment of the par- 
wmanment's forces, took eleven hundred priſoners, 
about four thouſand ſtand of arms, and the whole 
Magazine of the enemy. The king now hoped to 
relieve the calamities of his people, and recover his 
un diſireſſed fortune by an equitable peace; for 
his purpoſe he propoſed a treaty to the parliament; 
b which they conſented ; and the earl of Nor- 
ſumberland, with four members of the lower 
mule came, as commiſſioners, to Oxford. But the 
by Poltions of peace were dictated in ſuch ſtile, that 
Uarles, finding nothing coult be done to compoſe 


6 kingly character, diſmiſſed the commiſſioners ; 
bon Which the earl of Eſſex was ordered to ad- 


ane with his — to beſiege Reading, the gar- 
1 


1 — the king which lay ncareſt London, and at 
: oo elteemed”a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 
ng "ſly fat down before this place, on the 
* of April, with an army of eighteen thou- 
Hayy, The engineers ſeemed very little ac- 
1 an the buſineſs of ſieges. They had, 
"ied, uch advantages by the ſituation of the 
. — their cannon played directly into the 
13 Arthur Aſton, the governor, being 
hand, an. colonel Fielding ſucceeded to the com- 
dneer oon after the town was found to be no 
mac 

ales approached wi ment] join 

ex ta v ed with an intention of obliging 
hb —_—_ the ſiege, the diſpoſition of the — 


ondition of defence, and though 


was ſo ſtrong, as rendered the deſign abortive; and 
on the twenty-ſeventh of April, Fielding was obliged 
to ſurrender ; but on condition that he ſhould brin 


off all the garriſon with the honours of war, atid- 


in return he was to deliver up all the deſerters. 
This laſt condition was thought ſo ignomitious and 
of ſuch prejudice to the king's intereſt, that Field- 
ing was tried by a council of war, and condemned 
to death for conſenting to it; which ſentence was 
afterwards remitt ed by the king. 

Beſides the operations between the principal 
armies, which lay in the centre of England ; each 
county, each town, nay almoſt cach family, was 
divided within itſelf, and the moſt violent commo- 
tions agitated the whole kingdom. Throughout 
the winter continual efforts had been made, by each 
party, to ſurmount its antagoniſt, and the royaliſts 
were in molt parts victorious, In the north the 
lord Fairfax commanded for the parliament, and 
the earl of Newcaſtle for the king. The latter 
united in a league for Charles the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Durham, and ſome time after engaged other 
counties in the ſame aſſociation. Finding that 
Fairfax and Hotham were making great progreſs in 
the ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire, he advanced with 
a body of four thouſand men, and took poſſeſſion 
of York, He attacked the parliament's forces at 
Ladcaſter, and diſlodged them; but his victory 
was not deciſive. He obtained ſeveral other in- 
conſiderable advantages; the chief benefit reſulting” 
from which was the eſtabliſhment of the king's 
authority in all the northern provinces. All this 
time the two capital armies lay inactive, that under 
the king about Oxford and Abington, and that 
under Eſſex about Reading. The latter was about 
this time joined by Sir William Waller; who had 
taken Wincheſter and” Chicheſter, after which he 
advanced towards Glouceſter, which was in a man- 
ner blockaded by lord Herbert, who had levied 
conſiderable forces in Wales for the royal party. 
While Waller attacked the Welſh on one ſide, a 
ſally from Glouceſter made impreſſion on the other. 
Herbert was defeated, five hundred of his men 
killed, a thouſand taken priſoners, 'and he himſelf, 
with great difficulty, eſcaped to Oxford. Hereford, 
which was a-ſtrong place, and defended by a con- 


| fiderable garriſon, through the cowardice of Price, 


the governor, ſurrendered to Waller. Tewkſbury 
ſhared the ſame fate ; and after theſe victories he 
made an attempt upon Worceſter, which proved 
unſucceſsful. Buckinghamſhire being diſpoſed in 
favour of the king, Eflex fixed his head quarters at 
Thame, as he could from thence over- aue that 
country. While he lay here, colonel Urrey, a 
Scotſman, deſerted' from the parliament's army to 
the king. He informed prince Rupert of the diſ- 


poſition of the enemy, and perſuaded him to beat 


up their quarters. Jo convince him of the prac- 


' | [| ticability of this exploit; he offered to go firſt with a 
*reagnng dilorders, without abſolutely ſacrificing | 


detachment; which being conſented to, he con- 
ducted the men to part ot theſe quarters, where he 
defeated ſome ſfegiments, and brought a great 
number of priſoners to Oxford. The prince, en- 
couraged by his ſucceſs, complied with his advice 
in attacking that part of the army which lay at 
Thame. They took a ſtrong body of horle with 
them from Oxford, and marching all night, by 
break of day arrived at Wickham, where they cut 
in pieces two regiments of the enemy; and at- 
tacked another quarter with the ſame ſucceſs. By 
this time Eſſex had taken the alarm, and detached 
part of his cavalry to engage the prince till he 
could come up with the infantry. On their 
arrival, the prince charged them with ſuch im- 
pet uoſity, that they betook themſclves to flight, 


after having loſt ſome of their beſt officers, among 
| whom was the celebrated John Hampden, 


who, 
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from the commencement of the war, had acted as 
colonel of a regiment, and proved in many en- | 
counters, that his courage was equal to his other 
extraordinary endowments. After this victory 
prince Rupert returned in triumph to Oxford, and 
ſpoke in ſuch high terms of the conduct and 
courage of Urrey, that the king immediately con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on that gentleman, 
and gave him the command of a regiment. The 
king's affairs alſo wore a very favourable aſpect in 
the weſtera counties. In Cornwall, Sir Bevil 
Granville, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas Slan- 
ning, Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook, at their 
own charges, to raiſe an army for Charles; and 
their great intereſts in the country, enabled them to 
effect their purpoſe. Alarmed at theſe proceedings, 
the parliament; ordered Ruthven, governor of Ply- 
mouth, to march with all the forces of Dorſet, 
Somerſet, and Devon, and make an entire conqueſt 
of Cornwall. The earl of Stamford followed him 
at ſome diſtance with a conſiderable ſupply. Ruth- 
ven having entered Cornwall by bridges thrown 
over the Tamar, haſtened to an action; left Stam- 
ford ſhould join him, and obtain the honour of a 
victory, of which he had already aſſured himſelf. 
The royaliſts were alſo impatient to bring the affair 
to a deciſion, before Ruthven ſhould receive ſo con- 
ſiderable a reinforcement. The armies met at Bra- 
dock-down : where Ruthven was totally defeated. 
With a few broken troops he fled to Saltaſh, and 
when that town was taken, he, with great difficulty, 
and almoſt alone, eſcaped to Plymouth. Stamford 
retired, and diſtributed his forces into Plymouth 
and Exeter ; till about the middle of May, when 
having aſſembled a ſtro body of near ſeven 
thouſand men, well ſupplied with money, provi- 
fions, and ammunition, he advanced upon the 
royaliſts, who. were not half his number, and were | 
oppreſſed by every kind of neceſſity. He en- 
camped on the top of a hill near Stratton, and de- 
tached Sir George Chudleigh, with twelve hundred 
cavalry, to ſurprize the ſheriff of the county at 
Bodmin. The Corniſh Joyaliſts reſolved to attack 
the camp in four diviſions, One was commanded 
by lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton ; another by 
Sir Bevil Granville and, Sir John Berkley ; a third 
by Slanning and Trevannion; and the fourth by 
Baſſet and Godolphin. i They preſſed as many 
different ways up the hill with the utmoſt vigour, 
which their enemies as obſtinately defended, The 
battle continued with very doubtfulſuccels, till word 
was brought to the chief officers of the Corniſh 
army, that their ammunition was ſpent to four 
barrels of powder. They then agreed to advance 
without firing till they ſhould reach the top of the 
hill. The courage- of the. officers was ſo well ſe- 
conded by the ſoldiers, that they forced the enem 
on all ſides to give way; and major general Chu 
leigh being taken priſoner, the parliamentarians | 
were ſoon put to the rout, and the royaliſts took 
feflion of their cannon and camp. The earl of 
Stamford retired with precipitation to Exeter, and 
Sir George Chudleigh, as ſoon as he was informed 
of the earl's defeat, took the ſame route from 
Bodmin. 
The attention of both Charles and the parlia- 
ment was directed towards the weſt as to a very im- 
rtant ſcene of action. The marquis of Hertford | 
and prince Maurice, were ſent by the king with 
2 reinforcement of cavalry, who having joined the 
Corniſh army, the two bodies united amounted to 
above ſeven thouſand men. They ſoon ſubdued 
the county of Devon, and advancing into that of 
Somerſet, began to reduce it to obedience. The 
parliament now put Sir William Waller, in whom 
they placed great confidence, at the head of their 
new army, and ſent him into the weſt in order to 
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check the progreſs of the royaliſts. After ſome "! went to Briſtol, where he received the Ds 


| the city, Accordingly the Corniſh men, in thre 


NN A Torr T0 
ſkirmiſhes the two armies met on the ſiſth f 

at Lanſdown near Bath, and fought a or July 
battle, with, great loſs on both ſides, but „ 
neither, It was now reſolved that Hertfo * 
prince Maurice ſhould march to Oxford aich * 
cavalry, procure à reinforcement from the * 
and return immediately to the relief of his fei Wi 
by which means they would be enabled * 
head againſt Waller, who having received — 
additions to his army, much ſurpaſſed the * ery 
iu number. No ſooner were they gone * 
Waller, confident of taking their infants, wren 
the parliament, that their work was done. md ih 
his next Ictter ſhould inform them of the n that 
and quality of the priſoners. But before Hertha 
and the prince could reach Oxford, the kin by 
received intelligence of the great difficult, to 


which his army in the weſt was red di 96 
patched a conliderable body of horſe, pen ry we 
command of lord Wilmot, to their aſliſta — ad de 
Waller drew up on Roundway-down and — guntie 
with his horſe to engage Wilmot, and prevent hi te op 
Joining the infantry. He was received with * f 


valour by the royaliſts, who, after a ſharp en 
ment, put the parliamentarians to the rout ; 4d 
Waller, with a few horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol, Wi 
mot then, ſeizing their cannon,- Joined the friends 
whom he came to relieve, attacked Waller's in. 
fantry with redoubled courage, and obtained 2 com. 
plete victory. At this time the queen returned tg 
England with a freſh ſupply, of men and money; o 
which Eſſex received intelligence, left 'Thame ny 
Ayleſbury, where he had hitherto lain, and marchee 
to London, The king, freed from this enemy, ſeat 
his army, under prince Rupert, weſtward; and b 
its 8 with the Corniſh troops, a very for 
midable force, for numbers, as well as reputatiot 
and valour was compoſed. Having reduced Batt 
they now marched to form the ſiege of Briſtol, « 
which Fiennes, ſon to lord Say was governor, an 
the garriſon conſiſted of two thouſand five hundre! 
foot, one regiment of horſe, and another of dra 
goons. It was reſolved by prince Rupert to ſton 
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divibons, attacked the weſt-ſfide with amazing rel 
labitant: 


lution. The middle diviſion had already mounte 
the wall, but ſo great was the diſadvantage of tl 
ground, and ſo brave the reſiſtance of the belieget 
that the aſſailants were repulſed with conſiderablelo 
both, of at and private men. The aſſault « 
the prince's ſide, was conducted with equal coura 
and loſs, but with better ſucceſs. At length Wal 
ington, with a ſmall party, finding a place in d 
curtain weaker than the reſt, broke in, and fo 
made way for the horſe to follow. The fubut 
was now gained; but the entrance to the town v 
ſtill more difficult, and by the loſs already ſuſtany 
as well as by the proſpect of farther danger, eue 
one was extremely diſcouraged; when to the git 
ſurprize and joy of the royaliſts, the city beat a pa 
and ſurrendered, after obtaining leave to march 
with their arms and baggage ; but their cannC 
ammunition, and colours, they were obliged told 
behind them. Fiennes was afterwards tried 
court martial, found guilty of cowardice, and c 
demned to loſe his head: but this ſentence was! 
executed. 

The king hitherto had ſubſiſted his forces 
contributions and aſſeſſments, or by loans, 2 
luntary preſents from all parts of England; but 
ſupplies, including thoſe brought him by his que 
were {till very difhroportionable to his preſling 

ceſſities. The acquiſition of Briſtol therefore VF 
the utmoſt advantage to him, for prince 
ſeized all the ſhips in which the moſt wealthy* 
zens of that place had embarked their riches, 
a view of conveying them to London. Ihe 
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| heſter to the earl of Caernarvon: j4 Glouceſter, on which the parliament knew all their 
0 poly voter ng Portland, Weymouth, and hopes of ſucceſs depended. | 
unde likewiſe ſubmitted; ſo that the royal Mafley, governor of Glonceſter, reſolute to make 


the concluſion of the ſummer, were 
py, devon of all the weſtern counties, from the 
Pr, ond, the moſt weſtern point of Cornwall, 
25 a few garriſoned places which were cloſely 
pp Nor was there any army in the field 
ject ſe that of the king, in any of the northern 
? 640 even to the borders of Scotland, 
fLondon was now greatly divided between the 
arties; many of the wealthier and more cre- 
Nie citizens favoured the king's cauſe; and 
- of the gentry, in the aſſociated counties, were 
wh on the firſt appearance of the royal army, to 
or thele counties for the king. Theſe favourable 
ances indicated that the moſt ſpeedy method 
Foutting an end to the civil war, Was for Charles 
march at the head of his army directly to London, 
ad detach the earl of Newcaſtle to ſecure the 
dunties of Norfolk and Suffolk. But this favour- 
Ne opportunity was loſt, from a reſolution of a 
uch of war held at Briſtol, where it was deter- 
ned, that the weſtern army ſhould be ſent back 
protect the loyaliſts in their reſpective counties, 
Au the ſiege of Glouceſter ſhould be undertaken 
mnediately. Nothing could be more fatal to the 
(g's affairs, than this reſolution. A few days 
Ir the earl of Newcaſtle fat down before Hull, 
ere the lord Fairfax, after ſeveral repeated de- 
ats had taken refuge. He defended the place 
iþ great bravery and conduct for ſeveral weeks, 
ugh attacked with the greateſt vigour. At laſt 
be beleged made a furious ſally, and after a very 
Minate diſpute, drove the beſiegers from their 
teaches, and ſeized all their artillery. The ſame 
i another part of Newcaſtle's army, under the 
mand of lord Widdrington, was routed at 
mcalile, by the earl of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by 
* Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell. In the 
an time the king marched to the fatal ſiege of 
uceſter, and on the tenth of Auguſt ſat down 
fore that city with an army of eight thouſand 
ge and foot, As ſoon as intelligence of this 
arrived in London, the conſternation of the 
ubitants was as great as if the „„ was already 
their gates. The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts 
atened the parliament with immediate 55 
8: the factions and diſcontents among themſelves 
the city, and throughout the neighbouring 
ties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion, 


\ Wal ufurrection. A cry for peace was renewed, and 
e int ll more violence than ever. Crowds of women, 
nd e petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the 
ſubur le, and were ſo clamourous and importunate, 


orders were given to diſperſe them; and ſome 
Miles were killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, 
k Conway, had deſerted the parliament, and re- 
« to Oxford : Clare and Lovelace had followed 
Mm. Northumberland had retired to his coun- 
eat; Efſex himſelf ſhewed extreme diſſatisfac- 
a, and exhorted the parliament to make peace. 
* upper houſe accordingly ſent down terms of 


MMmnodation more moderate than had hitherto 
n inſiſted on. 


It even paſſed by a * 


wanlmitted to the king. The zealots were now 
ned: a petition againit peace was framed in the 


ur menaces againſt the moderate party. The 
PS thundered out anathemas againſt all who 
PW the good cauſe; and rumours were ſpread, 
"Fenty thouſand Iriſh had landed and deſigned 
Euer every proteſtant. N 
med for war; and all thoughts of pacifica- 
vg laid aſide, every preparation was made 
ce, and for the immediate relief of 
2 


ud preſented by Pennington the mayor. 
"des attended him, and renewed all their 


The majority was 


Mg the commons, that theſe propoſals ſhould | 


a vigorous defence, and having under his command 
the citizens {4nd garriſon, all of them ambitious of 
acquiring the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 
baffled all the attempts of the royaliſts with courage 
and capacity. By continued ſallies he attacked 
them in their trences, and gained fudden advan- 
tages over them. By diſputing every inch of 


| ground, he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their 


courage, elated by former ſucceſſes. His garriſon, 
however, was reduced to the laſt extremity, and he 
conſtantly, from time to time, informed the parlia- 
ment, that unleſs ſpeedily relieved, it would be 
impoſſible for him in his extreme want of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, to defend the place for any 
conſiderable time longer againſt the enemy. The 
parliament, in order to repair their declining con- 
dition, and put themſelves in a poſture of defence, 
now exerted their whole power and authority. 
They voted that an army ſhould be levied under 
Sir William Waller, whom, notwithſtanding his 
misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary careſſes. 
Having aſſociated in their cauſe the counties of 
Hertford, Flex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave the earl of 
Mancheſter a commiſſion to be general of the 
aſſociation, and appointed an army to. be levied 
under his command. But they were principally 
ſolicitous that the army of Eſſex, on whom their 
whole fortune depended, ſhould be put in a condi- 
tion of marching againſt the king. They engaged 
the city to ſend four regiments of its militia to the 
relief of Glouceſter. In the mean time all the ſhops 
were ordered to be ſhut, and every man expected, 
with the utmoſt anxiety, the event of chat impor- 
tant enterprize, On the twenty-lixth of Auguſt, 
Effex began his march from Hounſlow-heath to 
Ayleſbury, where the general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed ; and being there joined by the lord Grey, 
and reinforcements from the affociated counties, 
he found himſelf at the head of eight thouſand. in- 
fantry, and about half that number of horſe. With 
this army he continued his march by Brackley, 
though conſiderably incommoded by a party 
of the king's horſe, detached on purpoſe to 
harraſs him with flight ſkirmiſhes. He, however, 
proceeded with great expedition, and the king's 
forces abandoning their works at his approach, he 
entered Glouceſter in triumph, when the garriſon 
was reduced to the laſt extremity. Atter ſupplying 
the city with proviſions and ammunition, and re- 
—_— the garriſon, he marched to Tewkſbury, 
whence he made a ſudden motion to Cirenceſter, 
where he ſurprized two regiments of loyaliſts, and 
ſeized a large quantity of proviſions prepared for 
the King's army. He then took his route through 
the northern parts of Wiltſhire, and marched 
twenty miles before the king was informed of his 
wotions. Prince Rupert was immediately detached 
after him in order to intercept his march, till the 
king ſhould come up with the reſt of the army. 
This general overtook the earl as he was marching 
over \ubourn-chaſe, with an intention of reaching 
Newbury. A ſharp ſkirmiſh enſued. Prince Ru- 
pert charged Eſſex with ſuch fury, that his army 
was put into great diſorder. The marquis de la 
Vieuville, a French oflicer, who ſerved as a volun- 
teer, was killed in this action; and Eſſex took up 
his quarters at Hungerford. 

He continued his march towards Newbury, but 
found the king had prevented him by two hours, 


| and poſted himſelf. near the town; where prince 


Rupert joined him the ſame day. In conſequence 
of the advantages enjoyed by Charles, he muſt, had 


| he known how to preſerve them, have been vic- 


torious ; but his officers had ſo great a contempt me 
gant the 
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the London apprentices, who compoſed the greater 
part of the parliament's army, that they abandoned 
all their advantages, and regarded nothing but how 
to bring the enemy to a battle. This was now indeed 
unavoidable, and Eſſex prepared for it, with great 
288 of mind, and not without military conduct. 

n both ſides the battle was fought with deſperate 
valour, and ſteady bravery. Eflex's horſe was ſe- 
veral times broke by that of the king; but his in- 
fantry ſtood firm; and beſides à continued fire, 
they preſented an invincible rampart of pikes 
againſt the furious impulſe of prince Rupert, and 
thoſe gallant troops of gentry, of whom the royal 
cavalry was chiefly compoſed. The London mi- 
litia, eſpecially, though before the battle deſpiſed 
by the king's oflicers, and totally unacquainted 
with action, yet being animated with unconquerable 
zeal for the cauſe they had undertaken to ſupport, 
equalled, on this occaſion, every thing that could 
be expected from the moſt veteran forces, Both 
armics continued cloſely engaged with the utmoſt 
ardour, till night put an end to the action, and left 
the event undecided. Next morning Eſſex proceeded 
on his march, and though his rear was once put 
into diſorder by an incurſion of the king's horſe, he 
reached London in ſafety, and received the ap- 
plauſe his conduct and ſucceſs in the Whole enter- 

rize deſerved. The king followed him to Read- 
ing, where he eſtabliſhed a garriſon, which greatly 
ſtraitened the quarters of the parliament's army. 
This ſmall advantage over Eflex was dearly pur- 
chaſed by the deaths of Ralph Dormer, earl of 
Caernarvon, Henry Spencer, earl of Sunderland, 
Lucius Carey, viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, 
and twenty other oflicers of note. Falkland was 
beloved by every perſon of ingenuity and virtue in 
the kingdom. This nobleman ſtood foremoſt in 
the defence of public liberty, till the civil convul- 
ſions proceeded to extremity, when he joined the 
party who had embarked in the defence of thoſe 
limited powers which then remained to monarchy, 
and which he deemed neceſſary for ſupporting the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Still, however, anxious for 
his country, he ſeems to have dreaded the proſ- 


perous ſucceſs of his own party as much as of the 


enemy; and among his intimate friends, often after 
a deep ſilence, and frequent ſighs, he would, with 
a ſad accent reiterate the word e. In excuſe 
for the too free expoſing his perſon, which ſeemed 
incompatible with the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
he alledged, that it became him to be more active 


than other men in all hazardous enterprizcs, leſt - 


his impatience for peace might be ſtigmatized with 
the name of cowardice or puſillanimity. He fell 
a victim to the cauſe he had undertaken to defend 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. The advanced 
ſeaſon of the year, added to the loſs ſuſtained by 
both parties in the battle of Newbury, induced 
them to put their troops into winter quarters. 

The court of France, penetrated with the helpleſs 
ſituation of Charles, ſent the count d'Harcourt, a 
prince of the houſe of Lorraine, and ong of the 

reateſt generals of the age, as * Fu to 
Raglan. to offer the mediation of France, for 
compoſing the differences between the king and the 
parliament. He came firſt to London and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to both houſes for a ſafe conduct 
to the king, which was readily granted. On the 
eightcenth of October, they entered the city of 
Oxford, where the king then reſided, and three 
days aftcr had a public audience in the great hall 
at Chriſt church, where the king and queen re- 
ceived him with great ſtate and magnificence, But 
finding himſelf unable to effect a reconciliation, he 
returned to France after ſtaying a few months in 
England. 

The puritans, who had now acquired a majorit 
in both houſes, entered into a league with Scotland, 


. 


| By this covenant, the ſubſcribers boun 


ple; to defend his majeſty's 


| who after the firlt three months ſervice, were al 


while they were employed in the parliament 


and ſigned the famous covenant of thas 
t lat peg 


d themes, | 


to ſupport the reformed religion in the three kin 


doms; to eſtabliſh an uniformity of ; 

diſcipline; to. extirpate popery Arn pace at 
maintain the privileges of the parliament w, 4 
| | erſon and auth: 
in the preſervation and . of the _ — 
and liberty of the kingdom; to diſcover and 
incendiaries and malignants; and to eſtabliſ 
peace 20 * 5 all poſterity: 
neutrality and reſiſt temptation : to repe 
lins, amend their lives, Ld to vie with ad hrs, 
in the great work of reformation. The coven l 
itſelt was read in St. Margaret's church at Wet. 
miniſter, in preſence of both houſes, by whom i 
was ſubſcribed, and the commons ordered it ſhook 
be acknowledged by all perſons living under the; 
juriſdiction. An hundred thouſand pounds 1 
now borrowed of the city, and ſent to Edinbur N 
according to an agreement made with the Sch 
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ſervice. 

Theſe having been induced by their di 
ſeek aſliſtance 1 the —— 4 — 
Charles had recourſe to the papiſts in Ireland, when 
the rebellion ſtill continued. In many rencount 
the Engliſh, under lord More, Sir William 8. 
Leger, Sir Frederic Hamilton, and others, ha 
routed the Iriſh, and returned in triumph to Doubt 
The rebels raiſed the ſiege of Drogheda, after th 
garriſon had made an obſtinate defence. Ormond 
had obtained two complete victories at Kilruſh ant 
Roſs, and had brought relief to all the forts th 
were beſieged in different parts of the kingdon 
Yet the moſt common neceſſaries of life we 
wanted by the victorious army; for the Iriſh, i 
their rage againſt the Britiſh planters, had laid wi 
the whole kingdom; and even molt of the inhab 
tants of. Dublin had come to England, to elcaf 
ſtarving there, By the intereſt and authority « 
Ormond, the juſtices and council of Ireland we 
fallen into jan entire dependence on the kin 
Parſons, Temple, Loftus, and Meredith, who 
peared to be of the oppoſite party, had been 
moved, and Charles had ſupplied their places“ 
others better affected to his ſervice. In obedient 
to orders tranſmitted from the king, a commit 
of the Engliſh houſe of commons, which had bet 
ſent over to Ireland, in order to conduct the f 
of that kingdom, had been excluded the coun 
This, with the great difficulty under which 
parliament themſelves laboured, rendered the 
telves unwilling to ſend ſupplies to an am 
which, though engaged ina cauſe much favoured! 
them, was commanded by their declared ene 
Charles, in order to obtain ſupplics of men fr 
that kingdom, ſent orders to Ormond. and 
juſtices, to conclude, for a year, a ceſſatvn 
hoſtilities with the council of Kilkenny, by l 
the Iriſh papiſts were governed, and to leave de 
lides in poſſeſſion of their preſent advanti 
Thus the Iriſh rebels, who, on all ſides, had 
treated before the Engliſh troops, obtained! 
liberty to enjoy, with impunity, the habitation 
ſpoils of the exiled proteſtants, to ſtrengthen = 
ſelves by confederacies abroad, and to 10 
their forces at home, while the proteltant F 
tants were at full leiſure to repine at their mV 
victories. After the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
being little occaſion for the army in [relanG 
king ordered Ormond, who was entirely dee 
to lum, to ſend over conſiderable bodies of troll 
England ; but ſome of them having imþ1060 © ied yr; 
in Ireland a reſentment againſt the catholich: my, the 
after deſerted to the parliament, At tbe fn. x, mung 
| 0 42. 
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: i lſo brought over, joined ſlrong garriſon, they croſſed the Tyne in order to 
gal me in basic. Fe Ker — te to | foi ce the camp of the earl of Newcaſtle, who lay at 
hero 


: ame cruelties and diſorders to which 
got Ns accuſtomed. This, ſome time after, 
ſe 4 the parliament to paſs a vote, that no 
ſhould be given them in battle. But 
x eRupert, by making ſome repriſals, ſoon put 
7 to this. Charles, in order to prepare for the 
= campaign, ſummoned all the members of 
38 who adhered to his intereſt, and thus 
aher oured to take advantage of the name of a 
: ment. His houſe of peers was pretty full, 
1d contained twice as many members as voted at 
Weſtminſter : but his houſe of commons did not 
aſt of above one hundred and forty, which did 
exceed half of the other houſe of commons. 
lacog the other evils ariſing from theſe domeſtic 
uns, was the introduction of an exciſe, Fhe par- 
lament at Weſtminſter having voted an exciſe on 
vine, beer, and other commodities; that at Oxford 
lone their example, and conferred a like reve- 
we on the king. The parliament at Weſtminſter 
qifled an ordinance, comman ling all the inhabi- 
ants of London, and its vicinity, to retrench a meal 
| week, and to pay the value of it tor the ſupport of 
te public cauſe, On the other hand, the parha- 
nent at Oxford granted the king a hundred thou- 
ind pounds, -h, 6 raiſed by loans from ſuch per- 
bs a5 lived within his quarters. But to proceed 


A letter ſubſcribed by the prince of 
A D. 1644. Wales, the duke of York, and forty- 
firec noblemen, was ſent to the earl of Eſſex; in- 
rating him to uſe his endeavours for reſtoring 
ace to the kingdom, and to promote that happy 
id with thoſe by whom he was employed: Eflex, 
bough much diflatisfied with the conduct of the 
pulament; though apprehenſive of the extremes 
d which they were labouring to extend their mea- 
we; though willing to agree to any reaſonable 
commodation;z was yet more anxious to diſcharge 
: truſt repoſed in him. He therefore replied, 
ht as the paper ſent to him was neither addreſſed 
the houſes of parliament, nor acknowledged the 
uthority of that aſſembly, he could not, by any 
trans, lay it before them. Like propoſals were re- 
ated by the king during the ſeaſon ot inaction; but 
ways met with the ſame denial from Eſſex. In 


no ſent a letter to the lords and commons of par- 
nent convened at Weſtminſter; but as he alſo 
tentioned in it, the lords and commons convened 
Oxford, and exprefled his deſire, that all the 
dembers of both houſes might ſafely meet in a free 
d full aſſembly ; the parliament, perceiving the 
dncluſion he intended to draw from this diſtinction, 
led to treat upon ſuch terms. While the king, 
ho 1ndeed deſpaired of all hopes of accommoda- 
n, would not.acknowledge the two houles as a 
* parliament, Durin g theſe overtures for peace, 
e celebrated Pym paid the debt of nature. He 


by * 2 perſon as much hated by one party, as re- 
ave d ied by the other. He was conſidered at London, 
* din to national liberty; while at Oxford he was 


lented as the principal author of all the miſeries 
ation had ſuffered from the civil war: it was 
Pace tor his multiplied crimes. But however 
C be, le had made the improving his private 
* lo little his care, that the parliament thought 
lelves obliged by gratitude, to pay the debts 
a contracted. 
A s cots entered England on the nineteenth of 
in.) ith an army of eighteen thouſand foot, 
wee thouland horſe, and between five and lix 
"= \12g00ns, On the twenty ſecond of Fe- 
? + ey advanced to Newcaſtle, and having in 
Ko "7 the town which was defended by a 


der to make another attempt towards a treaty, the 


ler that his death was a mark of the' divine ven- 


— 
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Durham, with an army of fourteen thouſand men. 
Newcaltle fearing to be ſhut up between two armies, 
retired at their approach, and Leven, the Scotch 
general, joined his troops to thoſe of lord Fairfax. 
This junction being completed, they inveſted York, 
where the royal army had taken ſhelter. But the 
Scotith and parliamentary forces not being ſufficient 
to beliege in form ſo large a city, divided by a river, 
they contented themſelves with forming a kind of 
blockade; and affairs remained for ſome time in 2 
kind of ſuſpence between theſe oppoſite armies. 
Nor were the other parts of the kingdom free from 
the calamities of civil war; lord Hopton was de- 
feated by general Waller, at Alresford, in Kent; 
and, on the other hand, prince Rupert gained 4 
ſignal victory over the parliamentary forces who 
had formed the ſiege of Newark, under the com- 
mand of lord Willoughby and Sir John Meldrum: 
By this victory the prince preſerved a free commu- 
nication between the northern and ſouthern coun- 


ties. After this the prince attacked Liverpool, and 


ſoon reduced the town, Here he received a letter 
from the king, preſſing him to relieve York, the 
ſiege ot which was now began by the united forces 
of Leven, Fairfax, and Mancheſter. On the ap- 
proach of prince Rupert the parliamentary generals 
railed the ſiege, and drew up their forces on Marſ- 


ton-moor, relvlving to prevent the junction of the 


royaliſts. But prince Rupert approached the town, 
by marching on the other fide of the Ouſe, and 
joined the troops under the command of the earl, 
now created marquis of Newcaſtle, Having com- 
pleted this junction, the marquis endeavoured to 


' perſuade him, that he ought to be ſatisfied with 


the preſent advantage, and leave the encmy, now 
greatly diminithed by their loſſes, and diſcouraged 
by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual 
diſſentions which had taken place among them: 
But the prince, whoſe martial diſpoſition was not 
ſufficiently tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by 
politeneſs, pretending a poſitive order from the 
king, without deigning to conſult with Newcaſtle, 
whole great merit and ſervices deſerved much better 
treatment, gave immediate orders for a general 
battle, and drew out the army to Marſton- moor. 
The victory was obſtinately diſputed between the 
moſt numerous armies that were ever engaged 
during the whole courſe of theſe wars; nor were the 
torces greatly difterent in their numbers, Fifty 
thouſand Britiſh troops were led to mutual ſlaugh- 
ter, and the battle was long carried on with the ut- 
molt fury. Rupert, who commanded the right 
wing of the royaliſts was oppoſed to Cromwell, who 
conducted the choice troops of the parliament, 
inured to danger under that determined leader, 
animated by zeal, and confirmed by the moſt rigid 
diſcipline, After an obſtinate contelt the cavalry 
of the royaliſts gave way, and the infantry that ſtood 
next to them were borne down, and put to flight. 
Newcaftle's regiment alone, reſolute to conquer or 
periſh, obſtinately kept their ground, and main- 
tained, by the dead bodies of their fellow ſoldiers, 
the ſame order into which they had at firſt been 
ranged. In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and colonel Lambert, with ſome troops broke 
through the royaliſts, and tranſported by the fury of 
purſuit, ſoon reached their victorious triends, and 


alſo engaged in the purſuit of the enemy. But this 


furious attack being over, Lucas, who commanded 
the royaliſts in the ſame wing, reſtoring order to 
his broken forces, made a gallant attack on the par- 
liament's cavalry, threw them into diſorder, puſhed 
them upon their own infantry, and routed the 
whole wing. But when ready to ſeize on their 
carriages and baggage he perceived Cromwell, who 
was now returned trom the purſuit of the other 

5 * wing. 
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wing. Both ſides were not a little ſurprized to find 
that they muſt again renew the combat for that 
victory, which each of them thought they had al- 
ready obtained. The front of the battle was di- 
rectly changed, each army occupying the very 
ground \which had been poſſeſſed by the other at 
the beginning of the day. This ſecond onſet was 
equally deſperate and furious at the beginning; but 
after the utmoſt efforts of courage exerted by both 
parties, victory declared in favour of the parhament. 
The prince's train of artillery was taken, and his 
whole army drove off the field of battle. - The 
royaliſts loſt ſix thouſand men, half of whom fell 
in the battle. But this was not the only misfortune. 
The marquis of Newcaſtle, ſtill reſenting the 
baughty behaviour of prince Rupert, took ſhipping 
at Scarborough and retired to the continent, where 
he continued till the reſtoration. Confounded at 
his late defeat, prince Rupert, with the remains of 
his army, retired into Lancaſhire, abandoning York 
toits fate, which was, a few days after, delivered up 
to the parliament's forces by Glenham the deputy 
overnor. Fairfaix immediately entered the place, 
upplied it with a ſtrong garriſon, and detached a 
thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to reinforce the 
parliament's army in that quarter, then watching 
the motions of prince Rupert. At the ſame time 
the Scotch army marched to the northward to meet 
the earl of Calender, then coming to join them with 
ten thouſand additional forces. As ſoon as this 
junction was finiſhed, they attacked the town of 
Newcaſtle, and took it by ſtorm. | 
But in the ſouth the king's affairs wore a different 
aſpect. The two armies under Eſſex and Waller 
being compleated, the generals were ordered to 
march with their combined forces towards Oxford, 
and if the king ſhould have taken refuge in that city, 
to inveſt it immediately, that they might finiſh the 
war at a ſingle blow. The king, apprized of his 
danger, left the place, paſſed the parhament's forces 
unnoticed, and directed his march towards Wor- 
ceſter. The condition of Charles was now e con- 
ſidered as deſperate, and would certainly have been 
ſo, had he not been preſerved by the differences, 
which, fortunately for him, ſubſiſted between Eſſex 
and Waller; the former taking upon himſelf the ex- 


pedition into the weſt, which had been allotted to : 


the latter. Waller complained loudly of Eflex, for 
having thus uſurped his command, and produced 
his orders from the committee of the parliament. 
But Eſſex was abſolute, and even threatened to try 
Waller by a council of war, if he did not obey his 


orders, and purſue the king immediately. While 


this debate continued, Charles gained two days 
march, and reached Worceſter: but fearing to be 
ſhut up in that city by Waller, who was now ad- 
vanced to Eveſham, he retreated with his army to 
Bewdly, under pretence of reaching Shrewſbury, 
where it was practicable for him to bave joined 
prince Rupert. Waller, who expected a conſider- 
able reinforcement, moved towards Broomſgrove 
and Kidderminſter, extending his quarters. to the 
eaſtward till he got between Charles and Shrewſ-⸗ 
bury. ' This was the very thing the king deſired; 
he immediately returned to Worceſter, and thence 
to Eveſham, breaking down all the bridges as he 


— — 


paſſed. By this means he left Waller two days 


march behind him, in a heavy country. Upon;his 
coming to Eveſham, he puniſhed ſome of the ma- 
giſtrates for their ſo readily, admitting Waller into 


that place; and marched the ſame. day towards 
From this town he wrote to his friends 
at Oxford, for a reinforcement, and immediately | 
marched in queſt of Waller, hoping to be ſoon in a 


Cambden. 


condition of meeting him in the open field; and 
was. accordingly joined in a few hours, by his in- 


tantry and artillery from Oxford. June the twenty- | 


the .two armies approached each other at 


ninth, 
| I 


ee. — — i 4 


four, at the head of his cavalry, eſcaped the king 


Cropedy-bridge, and were divi 
narrow 3 of the an by the 
king marched towards Daventry; and * the 
dered a large detachment to crols the bri er or. 
attack the rear of the royaliſts; but they de 70 
pulſed, routed, and chaſed to a conſid. 2 1 
tance. Diſcouraged by this blow, Waller ie dif 
began to deſert in great numbers: and * 
thought he might ſafely leave them, and fe kg 
the weſtward againſt Eſſex. e 
After the engagement at Croped 
king drew up a metlage for peace, 
houſes of parliament, and cauſed a copy of i 
ſent to the earl of Eflex, by the ark tr X 
ford, in order to be communicated to the mY 
ment, with an intimation that the F rench ** 
the original to deliver, if required. 
directed to the lords and Commons at Weſty; q 
contained a general offer to treat of peace mT 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to re ir | 
the king, he would ſend them a ſafe conduct * 
the two houſes, ever jealous of the king tho * 
there was ſome artifice concealed in ſendin i 
only a copy of his meſſage, and that his wa ſors. 
engage them to demand the original from he 
French agent. Nor did they conceive them(!: ; 
to be acknowledged by the meſlage, as the * 
houſes of parliament; and therefore imagined, that 
the king had reſerved to himſelf the power of ce 
claring, he did not acknowledge them for the trys 
parliament. of England. Indeed he ought not to 
have made this acknowledgment, according to lis 
principles declared in the proclamation he had pub 
liſhed againſt it. They therefore reſolved not to tike 
the leali notice of the meſſage, nor return any anſwer 
Eſſex having compelled prince Maurice, wh, 
commanded the royal army in the weſt, to raile the 
hege of Lime; he reduced Weymouth and Tan 
ton, and proceeded ſtill in his conqueſts without 
meeting with any interruption. But hearing that 
the king was marching into the welt againſt kin 
he retired into Cornwall, and ſent a melſage to thi 
parliament, deſiring them to diſpatch an army tg 
attack the king in his rear. Accordingly gener 
Middleton was ſent with a conſiderable bod) 
troops for that purpoſe; but arrived too late to d 
any effectual ſervice. Charles entered Cornwallo 
the firſt of Auguſt, where he was joined by prine 
Maurice at the head of his army; and Eflex lu 
now the mortification to find himſelf cooped up 
a narrow corner at Leſlwithiel. And being det 
tute of forage and proviſions, and deſpairing of 4 
hopes of relief, he was ſoon reduced to the lalt a 
tremity. The king preſſed him on one fide, pri 
Maurice on another, and Sir Richard Grenville 
a third. When expecting every moment to be 
tacked from all quarters, Eſſex, Roberts, and {om 
others of the principal officers, found means tog 
on board a boat, and to reach Plymouth. Be 


y-brid e, th 
addreſled?, both 


cu agent had 
This meſſage, 


guard in a thick miſt, and reached the garflome 
their own party. But the infantry under the col 
mand of major-general Skipton, were obliged! 
ſurrender their arms, artillery, baggage, and 
munitiong and being led to the parliamedt 
quarters, were ſet at liberty. By this time the al 
now created marquis of Montroſe, was ver ſyce 
ful for the king in Scotland; having obtain 
remarkable victory over the covenanters 3 
biggen - moor; and taken Perth. About ou 
days after he gained, another victory neu A 
deen, took that city, and marched directly 1 
Argyle's country, Which he waſted with _ 
ſword. Beſides theſe he. performed Gran 
important ſervices, with a mere handful of l 
and very little aſſiſtance from England. uf 
good fortune of the parliament in other 

more than balanged this ſucceſs of the News 
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Monmouth was taken by colonel Maſſey, and 


werpool was ſurrendered to Sir John Meldrum. 
8 irliament having armed again the forces of 
* ordered Mancheſter and Cromwell to march 
th "their recruited forces from the eaſtern aſſo- 
. and after joining their armies to thoſe 
I Waller and Middleton, to offer the king battle. 
Accordingly» after joining theſe different corps, 
vigorouſly attacked the king at Newbury, 
there Charles had poſted his forces; and by that 
ans rendered Newbury a ſecond time the ſcene 
© the bloody animoſities of the Engliſh. Eſſex's 
dirs, exhorting one another to repair their 
woken honour, and revenge their diſgrace at Leſt- 
rithiel, made an impetuous aſſault upon the 
wyalills; and having recovered ſome of their 
annon loſt in Cornwall, he embraced thein with 
ems of joy. Though the king's troops defended 
themſelves with great valour, they were der- 
vered; and the night came very ſeaſonably to 
their relief, and prevented a total overthrow. 
The king perceiving himſelf unable to renew the 
attle, left his cannon in Dennington caſtle, near 
Newbury, and retreated immediately to Walling- 
ford, and from thence to Oxford. There prince 
Rupert, and the earl of Northampton, joined him 
iich conſiderable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened 
this reinforcement, he ventured to advance 
towards the enemy, now employed in the ſiege of 
beanington caſtle. - Eſſex, who had been detained 
y fickneſs, had not joined the army fince his 
misfortune in Cornwall, Mancheſter, who had 
ww the command, though his forces were much 
fuperior to thoſe of the king, declined an engage- 
nent, and rejected Cromwell s advice, who earneſtly 
him not to neglect ſo favourable an oppor- 
tity of finiſhing the war. The king's army 
therefore brought off their cannon from Denning- 
tn caſtle, in the face of the enemy; while Charles 
ajoyed the ſatisfaction of exciting between Man- 
theter and Cromwell, the ſame animoſities which 
efore exiſted between Eflex and Waller. 


bury, was condemned and brought to the ſcaffold. 
The houſe of commons, engaged in enterprizes 
df greater importance, had for three years found 
w leiſure to finiſh; his impeachment. He was 
Kcuſed of high treaſon in endeavouring to ſubvert 
tie fundamental laws, and of other high crimes 
kd miſdemeanors. - Prynne, the lawyer, who had 
ken proſecuted by Laud with ſuch tyranny and 
enelty, was a member in this parliament, and 


id bitterneſs; and Laud now experienced from 
us exaſperated ſufferer, the ſame rigour with 
lich he had treated others; the fame unjuſt 
ung of papers, not only to prove the facts of 
Flich he was already accuſed, but to frame others, 


Kece, His behaviour through his tedious trial, 
uch laſted twenty days, did great honour to 


it proof of his great abilities. 


ith ho 


uned to ſuffer. as a common felon, he pleaded 
e lnctity of his character, his former ſituation 


ld not be ſubjected to the ignominious puniſh- 
at denounced againſt him. But ſuch was the 
eatment of 
©, that his petition was with great reluctance 
1 He was ſentenced to fff; 

4 of January, 1644-5; without any other fa- 


a, in th 


diam © company of two divines appointed by 
Ment 


country, 


— 


About this time Laud, archbiſhop of Canter- 


armed on the proſecution with great animoſity | 


—_ 
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ud deprive him of the neceſſary materials of 


temper, and his maſterly defence gave ſuſſi- 
Laud in vain 
aded the king's pardon ſent from Oxford. 

uſes declared it of no effect. Being con- 
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lie, the offices he had held, and hoped he | 


8 


er death on the 
TW to have one of his chaplains to attend 


and to have his ſentence altered from 
Zug and quartering, into beheading. In his 


preparations for death he diſcovered great mag- 
nanimity; and on the ſcaffold made a long ſpeech, 


or rather ſermon, to vindicate the king and himſelf 


from intending to introduce popery, and to per- 
ſuade the people to ſubmit to the antient diſcipline 
of the church. He declared in the moſt ſolemn 
terms, that he had never been an enemy to the 
inſtitution of parliament, though he could by no 
means give his approbation to every meaſure they 
purſued, He fervently called upon heaven for 
forgiveneſs to his enemies, and then gave a ſignal 
to the executioner, who at one ſtroke ſevered his 
head from his body. Thus fell archbiſhop Laud, 
a prelate of ſound learning, and poſſeſſing ſome 
virtues, but who had unfortunately imbibed prin- 
ciples, by no means fayourable to the liberty of his 
He ſhewed himſelf unacquainted with 
the ſimplicity, charity, and mcekneſs of the Goſpel, 
nor had he any other rule to judge of mens 
deſerts, but as they were more or leſs attached to 
the power of the church. Upon the whole, his 
character ſerves, as an eminent example, to ſhew, 
that extenſive learning and abilities are not incom- 
patible with a narrow judgement; and that in all 
the catalogue of human frailties, there are none 
which more corrupt the heart, or deprave the 
underſtanding, than the follies of mingled pride 
and ſuperſtition. This prelate is the only individual 
of that high office in the church, except Cranmer 
the martyr, who ever ſuffered death by the hands 
of the executioner. On the ſame day, when the 
lords concurred with the commons in the attainder 
of the archbiſhop, they paſſed an ordinance that 
the Common Prayer Book ſhould be laid aſide; 
and for eſtabliſhing a directory of worſhip, framed 
by the aſſembly ot divines. 

The city of London, which was divided into 
ſeveral factions, complained bitterly that the par- 
liament had loaded the capital with the whole 
burden 6f the war, and at the ſame time greatly 
neglected the intereſt of the city. This circum- 
ſtance occaſioned warm debates in the houſe of 
commons ; and Cromwell took the opporiunity of 
expoling, with great freedom, the licentiouſneſs 
and ill government of the army, the officers of 
which, he ſaid, could not eaſily be called to an 


| account, as many of them were members of the 


houſe of commons. He then made a motion for 
taking into conſideration the new modelling the 
army ; in which he was warmly ſeconded by Sir 
Harry Vane, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, and Oliver 
St. John, ſolicitor-general, all of them furious in- 
dependents. In order to effect this ſcheme, it was 
propoſed, that the members of both houſes ſhould 
reſign all their employ ments, civil and military. 
The greater part of the places of proſit were 
poſſeſſed by the members of one or the other 
houſe. The three generals of the parliament's 
army, the earls of Mancheſter and Eſſex, and lord 
Fairtax, were peers. The principal part of the 


colonels, majors, treaſurers, purveyors, and com- 


miſſioners of all departments, were members of the 
lower houſe. How improbable then did it appear, 
that ſo many perſons in power could be prevailed 
upon by the ſoothings of a religious cant, to reſign 
at once their poſts, their power, and their income. 
This was, however, effected in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time. The commons, in particular, dazzled 
with the proſpect of gaining an aſcendancy over 


the minds of the people by this ſingular example 
the commons againſt his paſt con- | 


of diſintereſtedneſs, paſſed the bill. The lords, 
indeed, at firſt refuſed to concur, but were ſoon 
overpowered by the commons: ſo that on the 
nineteenth of December, the famous act, called 
The ſelf-denying ordinance,” paſſed both houſes; 
whereby the members of parliament were excluded 
from all civil and military employment, .a few 
officers excepted, which were ſpecitied in the * 
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In conſequence of this act, Eſſex, Warwick, Man- 
cheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and ſeveral 
others, reſigned their commands, and received the 
thanks of the parliament for their good ſervices : 
a penſion of ten thouſand pounds a year was ſettled 
on Eſſex, : 

A. D. 1645: Fl calamities of the war being 


eely felt by both parties, it was 


mutually deemed neceſſary to make a treaty of | 


peace. The deputics on both ſides accordingly 
met at Uxbridge. Charles's commiſſioners were 
the duke of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, 
the earls of Southampton, Kingſton, and Chi- 
cheſter, and eleven commoners; among whom was 
Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and afterwards earl of Clarendon. The parhament 
appointed twelve deputies, the principal of whom 
were the earls of Northumberland and Pembroke, 
Saliſbury and Denbigh; lord Louden, the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and others, being commiſſioned 
on part of the Scots. But however willing each 
party might be to obtain peace, nothing like it 
could be effected. The parliament, on their part, 
claimed a right, not only to inſpect all public 
affairs, but even of taking particular cognizance 
of all the king's private and domeſtic concerns, 
which was no fooner propoſed than rejected. 
Charles's deputies made the following propoſitions : 
that every perſon ſhould enjoy liberty of con- 
ſcience; that no biſhop ſhould exerciſe any kind 
of juriſdiction ; that the management of the mi- 
litia ſhould be veſted in the hands of twenty com- 
miſſioners, ten to be appointed by the king, and 
ten by parliament; but theſe propoſitions met with 
the diſapprobation of both parties, and thus ended 
the commiſſion. At this time two powerful parties 
began to break forth, the Preſbyterian and the Inde- 
pendent. The object of the Preſbyterians was the 
reſtriction of regal prerogative; the Independents 
aimed at the abolition of monarchy, and to intro- 
duce the democratic form of government. The 
former renounced hierarchy, and the latter rejected 
all forms of the church government, totally con- 
demning epiſcopal ordination ; granting to all 
perſons, without exemption, the liberty to teach, 
preach, and expound the ſcriptures, as directed by 
divine inſpiration. Cromwell, Vane, Tate, and 
Haſlerig, were at the head of the Independent 
party; who ſtooped to every art for the attain- 
ment of popular applauſe. Cromwell exhibited a 
complaint againſt the earl of Mancheſter, accuſing 
him of miſmanagement at the battle of Newbury. 
The earl retorted, by declaring, that Cromwell 
had, in a private conference, hinted to him, that 
if he would adhere to honeſt men, he might com- 
mand an army that would give law to Doch the 
parliament and king. Aſtoniſhed at this decla- 
ration, both houſes debated on the propriety of 
putting Cromwell under an arreſt; but matters 
of great importance engaging their attention, 
a further diſcuſſion of this point was poſt- 
poned. 

The Preſbyterian parfy had ſingled Fairfax for 
their general; but it being diſcovered that he 
had all along diflembled, and was in reality at- 
tached to the intereſt of Cromwell, they altered 
their intentions. The army belonging to the 
parliament was new modelled, agreeable to the 
plan deviſed by Cromwell ; and all the members 
of parliament being excluded, and their adherents 
having thrown up their commiſſions, the vacant 
places were filled up with thoſe of Cromwell's 
party, who appeared in the double capacity of 
chaplains and military officers, The wildeſt en- 
thuliaſm was now to be ſeen in both officers and 
common men, who proceeded to battle chaunting 
divine hymns. Cromwell, who was at the head 
of this cothuſaſtic army, and from whoſe example 


army. 1 
| The king and prince Rupert retreated un 

ce 
the cavalry to Aſhby de la Zouch; when 


. : N 
the contagion ſpread, marched with them t 
0 


Windſor on the twenty fourth of April 
the neighbourhood of Iſlip, beat and cut 
four regiments of the king's cavalry, Blet 
was ſurrendered to him on a ſingle ſum 
colonel Windebank, who was tried b 
martial, and ſhot for cowardice. Havin tak 

the town of Leiceſter by aſſault, Charles —_ * 
his march towards Wales, in expectation * 
ceiving a reinforcement of three thouſang * 
under the command of Goring, and two thou ; 
recruits lately raiſed in Wales by colonel G — 
A letter written by Goring from Taunto 
inform the king of the little diſſiculty that 
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occur in reducing that place, and to ö 
the expediency of his 4 acting ws py 
defenſive, falling into the hands of Fairfax that freral 
general reſolved to hazard a battle before 2 Tivert 
junction could be effected. Fairfax followed the fartas 
royaliſts; and Charles apprehending that he ſhoulg of Wa 
not be able to reach Leiceſter, without expoſin garch1 
his rear to great danger, he reſolved to meet th ve hi 
_— and abide the iſſue of an engagement dition | 
The king leading his forces back, the contending a part « 
armies came within ſight of each other ner th ſited t 
{mall village of Naſeby. Charles commanded x of reti 
body of reſerve; the right wing was headed by fed to 
prince Rupert; the left wing was under Sir Mu— Hoptor 
maduke Langdale; and the main body was com- u the 
manded by lord Aſhley. The enemy were arranged IIacter, 
in the order of battle on a hill of gentle aſlent, route! ; 
Skipton and Fairfax commanding the main body; capitul; 
Cromwell the right; and Ircton the left wing of lowed 
the army. With his uſual intrepidity and ſuccek, ubitati 
prince Rupert aſſaulted the left wing, whom he dered ti 
routed, and purſued to the village: but on his Mexprell: 
return, the prince waſted ſome time in unſucceſsful but he 
endeavours to poſſeſs himſelf of the enemy's arti to appe 
lery. In the interim, Cromwell engaged Sir Mu. my in 
maduke Langdale, and after an obſtinate contet, lords 1. 
threw his cavalry into diſorder ; but the infantry pace 
on both ' ſides maintained the battle with aſtoniſhs ling | 
ing vigour. At length, however, the battalions lhe ille 
commanded by Fairfax and Skipton retreating, city of ] 
Cromwell returned, and ſo furiouſly charged the King's | 
king's infantry in flank, that, unable to reſit ſ re ſo 
powerful an attack, they were thrown into cot- that his 
fuſion, and in a ſhort time completely routed. leſperat 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of prince Rupert Fepeatec 
the firſt aſſault, his utmoſt endeavours were nt le kin 
ſufficient to animate them to a ſecond attack; f Iaxation 
intimidated were they by the formidable appear Feduced 
ance of the enemy, who were now marſhalled u collane 
ſuch exact order as to be equally prepared for A n 
tack or defence. The king was anxious to Ws nnje 
the enemy at the head of his reſerve; but he v3 ad ſtat 
prevented by the earl of Carnwath, who {eng le con 
the bridle of his majeſty's horſe, and turning de orceſt 
creature round, hows x 14 Ab « Will you ruſh n 0 Chet 
certain deſtruction ? This being obſerved by "Ough 

royaliſts, they wheeled to the right, and 10 nd, 
preſently in ſuch 4 ſtate of contuſion, thit a Pd 
efforts to rally them proved ineffectual. 'Y 9 farpy 
afforded an advantage too favourable to be the 
regarded by the parliamentarians, who ex acheq 
themſelves with ſuch vigour, that they took a age, 
wards of five thouſand priſoners, and all U er of | 
the 10) term 


ammunition and artillery belonging to 10 
0 la! 


Ppearegd 


majeſty purſued his rout towards Wales, vi 


view of railing an army in that country; 20. 
prince directed his courſe towards Briſtol, 1 
to put that place in a ſtate of defence. lt 
2 to Leiceſter, which town ſurrende" 
im on capitulation ; and he then ſubdu 4 
water, Sherborn, and Bath, After theſe uc 
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enquiſhed Lord Goring at Lamport, and pro- 


ey fortified and plentifully ſupplied with 
ry gores and proviſions. It was univerſally 
iel, that on this occaſion prince Rupert 
af diſplay. his uſual proweſs, and defend ſo 
A «tant a'polt as Briſtol even to the laſt extre- 
tity; but on the firſt ſummons of the enemy, he 
fred to ſurrender the place on terms of capitu- 
ion to the extreme aſtoniſhment of the public. 
the king was 10 exaſperated againſt Rupert for 
i; ſhameful furrender of Briſtol, that he diveſted 
that prince of his commiſhons, and commanded 
lim tO evacuate the kingdom. ; Having flationed 
| frong garriſon in Briſtol, Fairfax marched into 
3-weſtern counties, committing great depradations 
i his way. Having ſubdued the Devizes, and 
feral other places, he made himſelf maſter of 
Trerton, and blocked up the city of Exeter. 
ricfax, upon gaining information that the prince 
of Wales, at the head of a powerful army, was 


in garching from the county of Cornwall in order to 
the give him battle, proceeded with all poſſible expe- 
ent, dition to meet his royal highneſs; and he attacked 
ling zpart of his cavalry by ſurprize, and fo diſcom- 
the ted them, that the prince was under the neceſſity 
d 1 o returning to Cornwall. Lord Goring having 
u by fed to France, the prince of Wales promoted 
Mar. Hopton to the command that nobleman had held 
com- u the army. Upon his march to the relief of 
agel acter, Hopton was attacked by the enemy and 
lent, wute l; and upon his troops being ſurrounded, he 
dy apitulated, on condition that his army ſhould be 
ng of lowed to croſs the ſea, or return to their reſpective 


labitations. Their horſes and arms were ſurren— 
tered to Fairfax, who granted paſſports to ſuch as 
expreſſed a deſire of abandoning the kingdom; 
but he previouſly bound them by oath never again 
to appear in arms, in oppoſition to the parliamen- 
tary intereſt, The treaty being concluded, the 
nds Hopton and Colepepper tet out to join the 
pance of Wales, who, from an apprchenſion of 
Wing into the power of Fairfax, had retired to 


alions Ile ule of Scilly. By the month of April the 
ating, ty of Exeter had ſurrendered to Fairfax; and the 
ed the kinz's troops had been ſo frequently routed, and 
ſilt ſo we ſo dilpirited by a ſucceſſion of misfortunes, 


lat his majeſty's ſituation appeared to be truly 
ltiperate, Yet, notwithſtanding the great and 


ert in pepcated inſtances of ill ſucceſs he had experienced, 
re not le king's fortitude and courage ſuffered no re- 
ck; 0 lation. To ſo terrible a dilemma was he now 
ppen⸗ Feduced, that he reſolved to join Montroſe in 


lind. as the only probable means of retrieving 
Ws allairs. While in this diſpoſition of mind, 
” myeſly received information, that the enemy 
ie un 9 ſtationed a ſtron g detachment of cavalry, under 


ſeizing command of Poyntz, between Heretord and 
og ti "orceſter; and therefore he determined to go 
aſh of b Cheſter by the way of Wales, and to pals 


_ Lancaſhire and Cumberland to Scot- 
"Wing that the enemy had attacked Cheſter 
5 — and that they had gained poſſeſſion 
˖ outworks and ſuburbs of that city, he 
"mY dir Marmaduke Langdale over Holt- 
* with orders to make an aſſault upon the 
5 1 beſiegers, intending, in the interim, 
3 followed the king with great expedition, 
alcdithe next day ; but Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
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with ae him to retire. The aſſailants now 
} _ 4 * = * 

w _ ttc ſuburbs, in order to join Poyntz, 

ing thus conſiderably reinforced, attacked 


le T9y- : 4 
F Yalitts, and drove them to the very gates 


the ( * 3 

nd : The earl of Litchfield, and lord 
Mar, Who commanded the king's guards and 
r to the charge, and compelled 


aded to lay ſiege to Briſtol, which place was 
(ec 


pt a forcible entry into the city: Poyntz, 
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the enemy to retire; but their muſqueteers diſ- 
charged ſuch repeated vollies upon the. king's 
new raiſed forces, that they were thrown into diſ- 
order, routed and diſperſed, many brave officers 
being among the number of the ſlain. His ma- 
jeſty retreated to Denbigh caſtle, where he was 
preſently joined by prince Maurice, with eight 
hundred cavalry; and after being reinforced by 
ſeveral ſmaller parties, he croſſed the river Dee, 
and, gaining a march upon the enemy, arrived at 
Bridgnorth, where intelligence was communicated 
to him, that Berkeley caſtle and the Devizes had 
fallen into the power of the parliamentarians. 
Lord Digby was now appointed lieutenant- general 
of all the troops raiſed or to be raiſed on the 
other ſide the river Trent, for the ſervice of his 
majeſty ; who ordered him, in conjunction with 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, to haſten to Scotland 
with a body of fifteen hundred cavalry, to join 
Montroſe, whoſe army had lately been defeated 
by Leſley. The march was begun without delay, 
and this body of troops attacked and diſperſed a 
thouſand infantry raiſed in the neighbourhood of 
Doncaſter for the ſervice of parliament. They 
afterwards encountered a body at Sherborn, under 
the command of colonel Copley, who having com- 
pletely routed them, they fled to join Skippon. 
This party then proceeded to Dumfries; but 
gaining no intelligence there relating to Montroſe, 
they, after being joined by ſeveral Scotiſh noble- 
men, embarked for Ireland, When Charles re- 
turned to Newark, prince Rupert ſolicited an 
audience, that he might vindicate his conduct 
with reſpect to the ſurrender of Briſtol. His 
requeſt was granted, and the king publicly de- 
clared himſelt perfectly ſatisfied, that the prince 


had in no inſtance been.guilty of diſloyalty. 


The king's fituation. now appeared to be truly 


deplorable : his moſt faithful friends and able 


counſellors had either ſacrificed their lives in his 
ſervice, or been compelled to fly their country; 
his queen had ſought a ſanctuary from the horrors 
of civil war in Holland ; the prince of Wales was 
a wretched exile among the rocks of Scilly ; and 
his other children were continually in the moſt 
imminent danger of falling into the power of his 
moſt inveterate enemies: his military ſtrength was 
exhauſted ; his ungrateful nephews, whom he had 
reared with the utmoſt tenderneſs of paternal 
affection, had vilely deſerted his cauſe ; and he was 
ſo embarraſſed by the contrivances of his enemies, 
that there appeared but little probability of his 
being able to elude the effects of their implacable 
reſentment : but though reduced to this deſperate 
and perplexing ſituation, he {till preſerved a calm- 
neſs of mind, a clearneſs of recollection, a quick- 
neſs of diſcernment, and an unremitting fortitude 
truly aſtoniſhing. Having diſpatched orders to the 
governor of Oxford, ta ſtation the horſe of the 
garriſon at a ſtated time between Banbury and 
Daventry, he departed from Newark late in the 
evening, accompanied by three bundred horſe, 
and rode to Belvoir caſtle, at which place he 
arrived at three in the morning. Sir Gervas 
Lucas was there ready to attend him further on 
the way; towards the evening, the king, very 
much fatigued, retired to reſt at a village near 


Northampton. The next morning early he pro- 


ceeded on his march, and arrived at Banbur 
about noon, from whence he was conducted wit 
ſafety to Oxford, after having been greatly har- 


raſſed, and eſcaped much danger in his march. 


Not thinking his {ſituation ſecure, he held it ex- 
pedient to treat again with his enemies; he there- 
fore demanded of parliament a ſafe conduct for the 
duke of Richmond, the ear] of Southampton, 
and others, whom he deſigned to charge with 
offers of accommodation. Having ſignified his 

5 Z | intentions 
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intentions to grant the nonconformiſts liberty of 
conſcience, he propoſed, upon the diſmiſſion of 
the armies, to join the two houſes; to adopt 
meaſures for the ſettling the debts of the public, 
and -to place the militia in a ſtate that ſhould 
prove to the ſatisfaction of all parties; he de- 
manded a perſonal treaty, in which he manifeſted 
his ardent, inclination to ſtop the progreſs of the 
deſtructive war. But parliament, having grown 
arrogant in conſequence of their ſucceſs and 
power, wanted to impoſe ſuch conditions, as 
would have been degrading in royalty to have 
accepted: they imputed to him the crime of 
having employed the forces of the nation in 
defence of arbitrary power, and with an intention 
to make peace with the revolted catholics of Ire- 
land. While theſe important concerns agitated 
the mind of the unfortunate king, France ſent 
over Montreuil, apparently to mediate a peace 
between Charles and the parliament ; but his real 
errand was to effect, if practicable, a ſecret ac- 
commodation between his majeſty and the Scotiſh 
army. The ambaſſadors met the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners in London, and found them diſpoſed 
to effect a compromiſe: but they inſiſting, as the 
moſt indiſpenſible condition of the treaty, that 
the epiſcopacy ſhould be aboliſhed, Charles de- 
clined the negotiation. While the French miniſter 
went to the Scotiſh army, to expoſtulate with 
them on the intemperance of their zeal, Fairfax 
led his troops towards Oxford, and the king was 
in great danger of being ſurrounded. Lord 
Aſhley, with about a thouſand men, marched to 
ſuccour his majeſty ; but being apprized of this 
deſign, Fairfax attacked Aſhley's troops, who were 
greatly fatigued, completely routed them, and 
made priſoners Aſhley, Sir Charles Lucas, and 
many other officers of diſtinction. After this, 
Charles made no efforts to oppoſe his enemies by 
dint of arms; but he reſolved to put himſelf 
under the protection of the Scots, hoping, that 
the implacable eumity they entertained againſt the 
Independents, would urge them to exert their 


beſt endeavours for defending his perſon from 


danger. : 
A: 5646 With this intent the King de- 

Y. 14%, parted from Oxford on the twenty- 
ſeventh of April under the conduct of Sir John 
Aſhburnham and Dr. Hudſon, who had under- 
taken to guide him to a retreat by unfrequented 
ways. On the king's diſcovering himſelf to the 
earl of Leven, that general expreſſed great aſtoniſh- 
ment, but treated him with the reſpect due to his 
exalted ſtation. The parliament had no ſooner 
gained information of the king's eſcape, than 
they publiſhed a proclamation, denouncing the 
ſentence of high treaſon againſt any perſons who 
ſhould ſhelter, or in any manner protect the ſove- 
reign, They determined, that Fairfax ſhould 
abandon his enterprize againſt Oxford, and march 
to Newark, where the king had thrown himſelf 
under the protection of the Scotiſh army; but this 
reſolution was declined in conſequence of a decla- 
ration by the Scotch commiſſioners, that the king's 
arrival was entirely unexpected by the general. 


Being informed that Fairfax had received orders 


to dire& his march northwards, the Scots retired 
with the king to Newcaſtle, where his majeſty was 
denied the liberty of holding any communication 
with Montreuil; and Aſhburnham, fearing he 
ſhould be taken into cuſtody, fled the oben. Bey 
The Scotiſh preachers expreſſed themſelves in the 
pulpit in language groſsly affronting to his ma- 
jeſty, who was treated with coolneſs, reſerve, and 
ſometimes with the moſt mortifying diſreſpect, by 
the officers of the Scotiſh army: he was adviſed 
to ſurrender all his garriſons to the parliament, 
and he complied, ſeemingly with great compo- 
I | 
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the command of the king, Montroſe 


ſure. Diſpatches were tranſmitted to 
commanding Ormond to ſurrender th 
the other forts of Ireland, to the oflic 


by parliament; and after laying down hi Ponte 
ms 


; reti | 
continent, Charles now ſent a meſſage tu q 
th 


houſes of parliament, requeſting, that LA 
gious controverſy might be ſubmitted to Fa rel 
tration of able divines: he ſignified in 3 — =_ 
the city of London, an earneſt deſire to gd, 
parliament every ſatisfaction they could 1— — 
drſire; and in ſhort, manifeſted every poſidle pn 
of an earneſt wiſh to effect an accommo . 
with parliament. The Scots ſtill rigidly 1 
to their covenant; proteſting that they ahl YI 
all ſecret proceedings that might tend to — 
animoſity between the two kingdoms mo 
2 aſſembly wrote to the parliament of E ! 
and, the city of London, and the ecclelaſli 
aſſembly, entreating them to forward the * 
reformation, according to the tenor of the : 
venant. The parliament now cauſed propoſals d 
be preſented to the king, wherein they — 
to themſelves the whole powers of the adminiltn 
tion of the government. To theſe the kin * 
plied, that though he. could not diveſt him l 
that which he inherited by birth, and the laws 
of the realm, yet, regardleſs of his own private 
intereſt, he would willingly comply with any mei. 
ſures that miglit tend to promote the general wel. 
fare of his ſubjects. It being ſtipulated, that the 
Scotiſh army thould be withdrawn immediately 
after the payment of their arrears, commiſlioner 
were nominated to inſpect the accounts of the 
deputies; who, after many warm debates, con- 
ſented to receive four hundred thouſand pounds 
in acquittal of all demands. In the beginning of 
September, the duke of Hamilton had been re- 
moved to St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall; but 
upon the ſurrender of that place to the parliament, 
he recovered his liberty, and immediately repairing 
to the king at Newcaſtle, earneſtly in treated him 
to conſent to the propoſitions made by the two 
houſes. Deſirous of putting a period to the horrid 
devaſtations of civil war, Charles propoſed, that 
the hierarchy ſhould be limited to ſome particular 
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dioceſe, and that preſbytery ſhould be eſtabliſhed b the g 
in all other parts of the kingdom; obſerving, that df this « 
the liberty of acting according to the dictates of ty m 
conſcience, which he was willing to grant to others, if redr 
he entertained the reaſonable hope would not be boreeab 
denied to himſelf. their | 
About the middle of the ſame month the pat uncil 
liament nominated a committee, to hold 2 con- alved 
ference with the Scotiſh commiſſioners, as to the gut be 
manner of diſpoſing of the perſon of the king be wo! 
Equal pretenſions were ſet up by the Scots and the vert th 
Engliſh; but the controverſy at length terminated | poll 
in favour of the latter. Charles repeatedly d. v0ps ; 
cited, that he might be allowed to treat with tle Ole wy] 
parliament in perſon, reminding them that it = tual 
their lawful ſovereign who pleaded for this pit © um 
lege; and intimating, that had he denied the ich t 
meaneſt of his ſubjects, the right he then demanded at of 
in his own behalf, he ſhould have juſtly incu ught 
the reproach of being unworthy to govern 3" Ito ex 
people. A vote was now paſſed in parlian® Im 
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purporting, that his majeſty ſhould reſide 1 
Holmby, in Northamptonſhire, and be tie“ - 
with the reſpect and deference due to the ſoveret 
dignity. Parliament then appointed 4 committe 
to receive the king from the Scotiſh army 
ſurrendered his majeſty on the thirtecath 0 Ap 


who 


and the fame day they marched on their raw ine 
Scotland. -On his way to Holmby, the _ 1 oy 
attended by an immenſe concourle 9 15 5 * 


whom curioſity had brought together te 1 
their ſovereign, reduced to a ſtate 0 th ab 
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— 
dect humiliation; and theſe people expreſſed great 
n ern for his unhappy fate, and fervently prayed 

heaven for his ſafety. = | 
1 Animoſities now aroſe between the 
3 . D. 1647. independents and preſbyterians de- 
give of the union they had ſo long maintained. 
ſhe operations of the independents were princi- 
ly directed by Cromwell, a man of great courage, 
tundleſs ambition, and deeply verſed in the arts 
# difimulation. Having obtained an entire in- 
melt over general Fairfax, Cromwell procured ap- 
yintments in the army for Rainſborough, Fleet- 
wood, Lambert, Harriſon, and a vaſt number of his 
(ther dependents and creatures. Perceiving, that 
4 majority of the perſons who compoſed the parlia- 
nent, from an apprehenſion of the increaſing power 
if the general ofhicers, were deſirous of diſbanding 
de army, Cromwell affected to approve the plan, 
profeſſed himſelf attached to the doctrine of preſby- 
wraniſm, frequently introduced quotations from 
fripture, and declared, that the glory of God, and 
te advancement of true religion, were the grand 
motives that influenced his conduct. But at the 
me time emiſſaries were employed by Cromwell 
o fir up a ſpirit of mutiny among the ſoldiery. 
The thought of returning to their former employ- 
nents was exceedingly diſagreeable to the officers, 
who, from long uſe, had become enamoured of a 
military life: however, the commons voted that 
the army ſhould be diſbanded, each ſoldier to re- 
W ceive ſix weeks pay on his diſcharge: but the vote 
fr ſuch a ſudden diſſolution, cauſed great mur- 
murings among the troops. Directions were given 
© Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, and Skippon, to 
xquaint the army, that the parliament intended to 
ps votes in its favour; whereupon the private 
pldiers deputed perſons to deliberate on their con- 
tens, and communicate their reſolution to a coun- 
al of the principal officers. By theſe tools, whoſe 
recommendation conſiſted in their reputed ſanctity, 
ud their talents in preaching and praying, Crom- 
vell and his partizans elfected their purpoſes. 
However the parliament continued its intentions of 
Wbanding all the troops except thoſe intended for 
teland, and deliberated on what ſteps ſhould be 
ken in the affair, A petition was now preſented 
lb the general by the ſoldiers, ſtating the injuſtice 
i thus deſign, and praying that the diviſions of the 
by might be afſembled, to deliberate on the mode 
i redrefling the grievance ; and hinting that diſ- 
wreeable conſequences to parliament might enſue, 
their petition was not attended to. Whereupon a 
buncil of war was ſummoned, in which it was re- 
ved to repreſent to parliament, that meaſures 
wit be immediately taken to appeaſe the army, or 
10 worſt conſequences might be expected. To 
ler the impending danger, the parliament reſolved, 
| pollivle, to divide the collective body of the 
Ps; they made conceſſions to the army; but 
ve who had the direction of its operations, took 
tual care that it ſhould not be diſbanded and 
©, My now ſomewhat reſembled a republic, in 
ich the vote of a private man was as valid as 
10 » an officer. Indeed, almoſt every one 
* t himſelf at liberty to carry his own ſchemes 
. Some of the regiments of horſe 
. er the reſolution of ſeizing the per- 
ry king, one Joyce, a cornet, who had 
* =, een a taylor, was fixed on to carry their 
o 0 eecution, On the third of June at break 
n 4 e cornet arrived at Holmby, with a de- 
ay us gl ale) horſe; and he and three ſoldiers 
* ars, knocked at the door of the king's 
it. The door being opened, Joyce and 
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0g, ow advanced uncovered, but with piſtols 
el em bo ads, and told the king he muſt attend 
e m0 tg amy, Charles enquiring by what 
obj £ Joyce pointed to his piſtol, and faid, 


_ 


— 


* By this;” and deſired that he would be expe- 
ditious. 

Charles now directed one of his attendants to 
call the committee of the two houſes, who had 
taken charge of his perſon; and theſe aſking Joyce, 
if the parliament had commiſſioned him to act as 
he was now doing, he owned they had not, at the 
ſame time holding up his piſtol, They then ſaid 
they would write, to demand the pleaſure of par- 
lament : he ſaid they might do ſo, but the king 
muſt go with him inſtantly; and Charles was 
obliged to ſubmit, as his guards ſeemed unwilling 
to reſiſt, and he'departed with Joyce, though under 
the apprehenſion of being aſſaſſinated on the road. 
The king lodged at colonel Montague's, near 
Cambridge; and on the following day reached 
Newmarket, where the officers of the army ſhewed 
him much reſpect. The regiments preſented a 
petition to the general, exhibiting complaints of the 
parhament z and then ſubſcribed a writing which 
they called “ the engagement,” by which they had 
conſented to be diſbanded, on the redreſs of ſuch 
of their grievances as ſhould be deemed worthy of 
redreſs by a council to be compoſed of the generals, 
two officers, and two ſoldiers of each reginicut; 
and reſolved that they would adhere to the terms 
of this engagement. The army had now advanced 
to St. Alban's, when the general ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes, requeſting that the demands of the 
troops might be complied with, 

The city of London was now empowered by 
parliament to raiſe a body of cavalry; and ten 
thouſand pounds were ordered to be paid to ſuch 
of the ſoldiers as ſhould quit the army, and engage 
in the expedition to Ireland. The army preſented 
a remonſtrance to both houſes, demanding the diſ- 
miſſion of ſuch members as had been unduly elected, 
or had been guilty of corrupt practices; that the 
public accounts ſhould be ſettled ; that juſtice 
ſhould be done on delinquents, and then an act 
of general amneſty ſhould be paſſed; they likewiſe 
impeached eleven members of the preſbyterian 
party, requiring that they ſhould be removed from 
the houſe, alledging that they had obſtructed the 
uſual courſe of juſtice. They then retreated from 
the metropolis to their head quarters at Reading, 
taking the king with them; and his majeſty was 
now treated with greater kindneſs than he had ex- 
perienced at Holmby ; his friends were permitted 
to vilit him, nor was he denicd the liberty of cor- 
reſponding with his queen ; his children being no 
longer denied acceſs to him, they paſſed ſome days 
at Caverſham, where the king then reſided ; his 
chaplains were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe 
of the liturgy. Before they had obtained a com- 
plete victory over the parliament, Cromwell, Ireton, 
and other leading men of the independent party, 
continued to amuſe the king with vain hopes : but 
they afterwards treated him with the utmoſt harſh- 
neſs and arrogance, abridging him of the liberty 
of holding any private converſation with either 
his friends or domeſtics, and ordering him to be 
ſtrictly guarded, and the moit exact obſervation to 
be made upon the whole tenor of his conduct. 
This treatment convinced the king, that he had 
been made a dupe to the conſummate art of Crom- 
well; and he was alarmed by the ſuſpicion, that 
meaſures were concerting for depriving him of life. 
Theſe ſuſpicions were confirmed to him by major 
Huntington, whom Cromwell had employed in 
carrying private meſſages to the king; for he in- 
formed his majeſty, that if meaſures were not 
ſpeedily purſued for counteracting the machinations 
of Oliver, he would certainly ſucceed in the plot he 
had projected for depriving the king of his crown 
and life. Charles was now confined at Hampton- 
court, under a very ſtrong guard: but having 


formed a plan for effecting an eſcape from this 


place, 


jeſty to his enemies; but Aſhburnham violated the 
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place, he retired to his apartment at an early hour 
in the evening, under the pretence of indiſpoſition; 
and an hour after midnight, his majeſty, accom- 
panied by Aſhburnham and Legge, two of the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber, deſcended by the 
back ſtairs, and proceeded to the garden, at the 
gate whereof Sir John Berkeley was waiting with 
horſes. The king and his attendants directed their 
courſe towards Hampſhire, and riding all night 
through the foreſt, they, on the following day, 
arrived at Titchfield, the ſeat of the countels 
dowager of Southampton, where his majeſty took 
up his reſidence, being firmly perſuaded that he 
could ſafely rely on the fidelity of the countels. 
Beſore his arrival at the above place, the king had 
gone to the ſea-coaſt in ſearch. of a veſſel which he 
expected to be waiting to receive him ; but being 
diſappointed of the ſhip, his companions adviſed 
him to ſeek refuge in the Iſle of Wight, notwith- 
ſtanding that place was under the government of 
Hammond, a known creature of the aſpirin 

Cromwell. Accordingly Charles diſpatched Aſh- 
burnham and Berkeley to the Iſle of Wight, under 
a ſtrict injunction not to reveal to Hammond the 
place of his retreat, till he ſhould have given a ſo- 
lemn promiſe that he would not betray his ma- 


confidence Charles had repoſed in him, and brought 
Hammond to Titchfield ; in conſequence of which, 
the king was under the neceſlity of ſurrendering 
himſelf to the governor, and of accompanying him 
to Cariſbrook-caſtle in the Iſle of Wight. The 
king was at firſt inclined to ſuſpect the fidelity of 
Aſhburnham : but being convinced that raſhnefs 
and preſumption had led him to apprize Hammond 
of the place of his reſidence, he fully acquitted him 
of any treaſonable deſign, and reſtored him to fa- 
vour. The king's perſon being ſecured, and the 
parliament entirely ſubjected to the will of Crom- 
well, that aſpiring adventurer privately ſummoned 
a meeting of ſome of the principal officers under 
government, to be held at Windſor, for the purpoſe 
of forming a reſolution as to the mode of ſettling 
the nation, and what meaſures ſhould be purſued 
with regard to the king. 

When Charles retired from the camp, he intended 
to carry on, in ſome place of ſecurity, two oppoſite 
treaties, into which he had entered, the one with his 
Scotch ſubjects, and the other with the general 
officers of the army. In purſuance of this plan, 
letters were ſent by Sir John Berkeley to Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and Ireton. Hammond, who had 
treated his priſoner with the utmoſt courteſy and 
humanity, accompanied the king's diſpatches with 
others of his own, to Ireton and Cromwell, in 
which he uſed many arguments and entreaties 
to perſuade them to agree ſpeedily with the king. 
Berkeley, on his way to the camp, heard that the 
agitators had dropped ſomething concerning bring- 
ing the king to a trial. When he arrived at the 
general's quarters and had delivered his compli- 
ments and letters, he had the mortification to be 
told by Fairfax, with a ſtern look, in the midſt of a 
full aſſembly of oſſicers, that the army was the par- 
liament's, and therefore they muſt refer the king's 
motion for peace to their principals, to whom the 
would ſend the letters. Berkeley looked round for 
comfort on his old friends, Cromwell and Ireton, 
who not only treated him coldly, but appeared diſ- 
pleaſed at the letters delivered them from Ham- 
mond. Berkeley, filled with melancholy appre- 
henſions, retired to his lodging; and at twelve at 
night met, in an unſuſpected place, Watſon, the 
icout-maſter general, who told him, that the army 
had reſolved to bring the king to a trial; that the 
officers were obliged to ſubmit to the ſenſe of the 
mutineers; that Cromwell being fully informed 
that this was the reſolution of the majority, had 


| that his eyes had been fo dazzled wit} 
of the world, as not to ſee clearly the 
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laid afide his former oppoſition ; and acknoyleg 
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the Lord was doing ; and declared his refolet pu 
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humble himſelf, and to deſire the pr 
ſaints, that God would be pleaſed a. *. 
his ſelf-ſeeking; and that with theſe hypocritica 


arts, and the aſſiſtance of Hugh Peters a fa of tl 
independent miniſter, he had made à full — li 
with the party he had offended. Berkeley A*. 1 
time in acquainting the king of his danger * ae 
earneſtly intreated him to lay aſide all ſchemes but heart 


that of his immediate eſcape : but Charles think hal 
the danger not ſo great as he repreſented it ing 
newed his offers to the two houſes for a perſona 
treaty, and accompanied them with propoſals — 
peace, Notwithſtanding the King's former denja 
the parliament had, before his removal from the 
army, voted to addreſs him once more on this ſub. 
ject; and it was now reſolved to addreſs the kin 
to a perſonal treaty, on condition of his giving hi 
aſſent to four preliminary articles : firlt, that the 
parliament ſhould have the militia under their 


power during twenty years; the ſecond, tha whit 
king ſhould recal all his proclamations a in 10 _ 
parhament ; and acknowledge that they had taken - 
arms for their juſt and neceflary defence: the third — 
that he ſhould annul all the acts and patents of * 
peerage, which had paſſed the great ſeal, ſince its 4 
being conveyed from London by chancellor Lyttle. po 
ton; and the fourth, that he ſhould give the houſes Wi a S 
power to adjourn when they thought fit, Thisre- "1 1 
ſolution of the parliament to renew their offers of - 
agreement with the king, was diſagrecable to the - 
majority of the republicans ; both as it diſappointed 7 he 
their ſchemes, and as they juſtly concluded, that if _ 
Charles was reſtored to any part of his former acer 
power, it would enable him to recover the re- nd 1. 
mainder, whereby he would be enabled to gratify haters 
his own party, and to take revenge on them. The rein 
Scotch commiſſioners, for different reaſons, pro- with tl 
teſted againſt the four preliminary articles: but 0 ob: 
both houſes adhering to the reſolution, the Scotch rmx 

commiſſioners attended the committee appointed to thei 
wait upon the king, and were fo ſucceſsſul in thar ba. 

private inſinuations and promiſes, that the unhappy bn. & 
Charles returned a refuſal to the offers of parliv . 
ment; and thus rejected his laſt opportunity of pro- iy an 

viding for his ſafety and ſecurity. The king had lefencs 
been told by Sir John Berkeley, that his ſendingan eneral 
abſolute negative, would occaſion his being © nd re 
ſtrictly confined, as to render it impoſſible for hum litar 
to eſcape. To this Charles aſſented; yet depended uch 

on the ſucceſs of delivering his anſwer ſealed up u Vhile t 
the parliament's commiſſioners. But they, on f. ughe 
ceiving it, refuſed to take it ſealed, and on ther ved | 
opening it, and peruſing the contents, abruptly &: yal 
parted. Hammond, Who, till now, had indulged ence 
the king in riding about the iſland at his ple Wales 


and had been ſo ſucceſsful in his expoſtulations (0 lean ti 
the parliament, as to procure him the attendance cited 
his own ſervants, with the company of his friends tales 
now perceiving that he had cloſcd with the dect byne, 
in oppoſition to the intereſts of England, doube © in 
the guards round the caſtle, barred the gates . 
ſending the king's attendants out of the! . 
prevented every poſſible means of eſcape. 
Both houſes on receiving the king's , D. 16 
denial were put into a flame; and the u 
republicans now advanced thoſe opinions Wile , 
hitherto only tranſpired in their private 127 
Sir Thomas Wroth propoſed, that article 0 1 
peachment ſhould be diawn up againſt +" 
he ſhould be ſet afide, and the Kingdom g 
without him. Commiflary Ireton aſſerted, | ci 
king, by rejecting the four bills, had dente al 
and protection to his people. Subjection 
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on; and that being denied by the king, ſub- 
don ought to be with-held. Cromwell, who 
pon ſt in the debate, after declaiming ſome 
= the valour, good affections and godlineſs 
7A army, ſaid, it was now expected, that the 
0 ment ould govern and defend the kingdom 
pn own power, and not teach the people to 
* fafety and protection from a man whoſe 
od had hardened; obſerving, that thoſe who 
u icfended them- from ſo many dangers, at the 
ce of their blood, would defend them in this 
ah fidelity and courage, againſt all oppolition. 
on calling the queſtion, That the lords and com- 
ns declare, that they will make no farther appli- 
15 to the king, the vote paſſed in the aftirma- 
© by an hundred and forty-one voices againſt 
15g duo: and the parliament to refreſh the me- 
* of the public, with reſpect to the provocations 
nd reaſons which had excited them to make uſe of 
theſe ſeverities, publiſhed a long declaration, in 
ich were enumerated all the errors of the king's 
iniſtration. | 
oye time there were three political parties 1n 
Katand. One party was diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
xlltion of the royaliſts; and theſe contended for a 
full re-eſtabliſhment of the king's authority, with- 
aut regard to the opinions entertained by the 
erent religious ſects; though he was abſent, 
W Vontroſe was conſidered as the head of this party. 
The rigid preſbyterians were reſolved to introduce 
mexact uniformity in religious worſhip, and were 
werſe to affording the king any kind of aſſiſtance 
ul he ſhould ſubſcribe the covenant; and Argyle 
ws the chief of this faction. The third party, 
under the direction of the two brothers Hamilton 
nd Laneric, was compoſed of the moderate preſ- 
byterians, and their view was to reconcile the con- 
tending intereſts of religion and the crown; and, 
with the tollowers of preſbyterianiſm in England, 
lo obtain an aſcendancy over the independent 
way, and re-eſtabliſh both the king and parliament 
their conſtitutional authority, privileges and free- 
om, Upon an enquiry into the ſtate of the na- 
lon, the committee appointed to conduct that bu- 
tels declared, that there was a neceſſity for levy- 
g an army of forty thouſand men, for the public 
lefence, The duke of Hamilton was appointed 
general, but he was not able to raiſe fourteen thou- 
ad recruits; and theſe, being wholly ignorant of 
litary diſcipline, were not in a condition to 
ach for England till the beginning of July. 
Nile theſe preparations were making in Scotland, 
ugborne, Poyer, and Powell, officers who had 
Ted in the parliamentary army, revolted to the 
Maliſts, ſecured the caſtle of Pembroke, and in- 
Wnced a majority of the inhabitants of South 
Mes to declare in favour of the king. In the 
kan time young Hales, and the earl of Norwich, 
dated commotions in the county of Kent; Sir 
bales Lucas, Sir George Liſle, Sir Bernard Gaſ- 
ue, in conjunction with colonel Farr, who had 
ann the ſervice of parliament, collected an army 
puree thouſand men, and made themſelves maſters 
| cheſter; where they intended to remain till 
7 Nould have an opportunity of joining the 
i amy: but Fairfax inveſted the town, and 
| * the inhabitants of all relief. And a fleet, 
heres e command of the earl of Warwick, was 
Meg to oppoſe the ſeventeen ſhips that had re- 
"A to the prince of Wales. The army being 
. a from the metropolis, the ſpirit and inde- 
eV of parliament gradually revived; and, in a 
t time they — 
phe, te y tent commiſſioners to the Iſle of 
. Tul opoſe the terms of a treaty with the 
ted th © appearance of his majeſty greatly 
u had . omnmiſſioners; ſo melancholy an altera- 
g exc] = wrought in his figure, having been 
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tirely neglected his perſon ; time, affiſted by a con- 
tant ſucceſſion of misfortunes, had changed his 
hair gray, and in a diſhevelled ſtate, it ſhaded his 
face, which was ſtrongly expreſſive of adverſity and 
deſpair. But, notwithſtanding this unfavourable 
change in the appearance of the king, his mental - 
powers retained their former vigour. His diſ- 
333 and nervous arguments gave the earl of 
aliſbury occaſion to obſerve, that * the king's 
faculties had greatly improved.” Upon which Sir 
Philip Warwick replied, © No, he was always thus; 
but you are now convinced of the ſtrength of his 
majeſty's mind.” Hereupon Sir: Henry Vane ob- 
ſerved, that ſince the king poſſeſſed ſuch ſtrong fa- 
culties, it became neceſſary to be more cautious and 
rigid in the terms of accommodation. Charles, 
now, without any appearance of reluctance, con- 
fented that his proclamations againſt the parlia- 
ment ſhould be reſcinded; and he agreed to re- 
linquiſh in favour of the two houſes the power of 
regulating the militia during the ſpace of twenty 
years, or for a longer term, if that conceſſion ſhould 
be judged neceſſary for the welfare of the public. 
But he declared, that he could not, conſiſtently 
with the dictates of his conſcience, conſent to the 
abolition of the epiſcopacy ; and with reſpect to the 
ſale of the church lands, his majeſty ſaid, he conceived 
that he could not give his ſanction to that meaſure 
without committing ſacrilege, and violating his co- 
ronation oath, by which he was ſolemly bound to 
maintain the rights and privileges of the clergy ; 
but to manifeſt the ſincerity of his deſires for ter- 
minating thoſe diſſatisfactions which had ſo fatally 
diſturbed the peace of his reign, he was willing that 
the epiſcopacy ſhould be reduced to its original 
eſtabliſhment; that archbiſhops, deans and chapters 
ſhould be aboliſhed; that the preſbyterian mode of 
worſhip ſhould be authorized for the ſpace of three 
years; in the courſe of which time the king and 
parliament, with the advice and concurrence of the 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, and other divines, nominated 
by his majeſty, ſhould adopt ſome ſalutary plan ot 
church government. In ſhort, Charles made ſuch 
conceſſions, as, had they been accepted, would have 
proved ſubverfive of the conſtitution, Though the 
king thus far ſubmitted to the terms of parliament, 
both houſes, after deliberating on his propoſitions, 
rejected them as inſuſſicient and unſatisfactory, with 
reſpect to the epiſcopacy and the ſale of church lands. 
Hamilton having made an incurſion into 1 
land at the head of a numerous but irregular body 
of forces, a junction was intended to be formed with 
the troops under the command of Langdale; but the 
duke was fearful of attempting to effect this, becauſe 
the Engliſh royaliſts declined a ſubſcription' to the 
covenant, and the Scotiſh preſbyterians could not 
be prevailed on to incorporate with them on any 
other conditions. The two armies, amounting to- 
gether to about twenty thouſand men, began their 
march at the ſame time, but they kept regularly a 
little ſpace apart. Cromwell's army was not halt 
ſo numerous as that of the enemy; but notwith- 
ſtanding this diſadvantage, he boldly advanced to 
give them battle. He attacked Langdale by ſur- 
prize, near Preſton in Lancaſhire, and put him to 
the rout with great ſlaughter, though the royaliſts 
fought with {ingular bravery. He then attacked 
Hamilton, and having defeated the troops under 
his command, and chaſed them to Utoxeter, he 
directed his march to Scotland, and being rein- 
forced by Argyle, he ſubdued Laneric and Munro, 
and then returned to England. At the fame time, 
after maintaining a vigorous defence, the garriſon 
of Colcheſter was reduced to the neceſlity of capitu- 
lating; and Fairfax, yielding to the perſuaſions of 
Ireton, reſolved to ſacrifice the lives of Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Liſle, whom he had made 
priſoners, to the reſentment of the army. The pri- 
6 A ſoners 
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ſtrance was now drawn up by a general council of 


they condemned the 8 with the king, inſiſted 
on the neceſſity of ſubjecting him to exemplary 


;ployers, who were no more than ſervants to the 


Charles Lucas was firſt ſhot ; and he gave the word 
« fire,” with as firm a reſolution, as if he had been 
pronouncing the word of command at the head of his 
troops. Having embraced the body of his deceafed 
friend, Sir George Liſle deſired the ſoldiers „ 
to fire at him to approach nearer ; upon which one | 
of the men ſaid. Doubt not, Sir, but our balls will 
ſtrike you ;” to which Sir George, with a ſmile upon 
his countenance, replied, © I have been nearer you, | 
my friends, when you have miſſed me.” Immediately | 
after pronouncing theſe words, he received their | 
ſhot and fell breathleſs upon the earth. A remon- | 


officers, and preſented to the parliament, wherein | 


puniſhment, on account of the great effuſion of 
blood during the war; demanding a diſſolution of 
the parliament ; repreſenting, that though they were 
ſervants, they had a right to interfere in theſe im- 
portant concerns, and to remonſtrate to their em- 


public. The military commanders led their forces 
to Windſor, whence they diſpatched colonel Ewer 
with orders to ſeize the king, and conduct him to 
Hurſt-caſtle. The commons voted that the king's 
removal had been effected without their conſent, 
and then came to a reſolution, that the conceſſions 
made by his majeſty were ſufficient to ſerve as the 
ground of an accommodation. On the following 
day, colonel Pride ſurrounded the houſe with two 
regiments, and with the aſliſtance of lord Grey of 
Groby, arreſted foi ty-one of the members, as they 
were paſling through the avenues, and put theminto 
confinement in the neighbourhood. The moſt 
deſperate of the Independent party, amounting to 
near ſixty, were alone permitted to enter the houſe, 
about an hundred and ſixty members being excluded. 
This remnant of the commons paſſed a vote of 
thanks to Cromwell, for the great public ſervices 
he had performed. A committee was then ap- 
pointed to draw up a charge «ng the king; and 
colonel Harriſon received orders from the houſe, 
to conduct Charles to London under a ſtrong | 
uard. At Windſor, the duke of Hamilton, who 
Rad been ſome time a priſoner there, was admitted 
into the preſence of his majeſty ; and falling upon 
his knees, he pathetically exclaimed, ** My dear 
maſter !”* and then grief choaked his voice. Here- 
upon the king tenderly embraced him, and while 
tears guſhed from his eyes, ſaid, I have, indeed, 
been a dear maſter to you.” His majeſty was then 
abruptly hurried away; and the duke, diſſolved in 
tears, predicted, that he ſhould never more behold 
his ſovereign. Soon after the king's arrival at | 
Windſor, an order was iſſued from the council of 
war, that he ſhould no longer be conſidered in the 
character of a ſovereign ; and in conſequence hereof, |: 
he was diveſted of the externals of royalty, and 
treated without the leaſt ceremony or reſpett. - 
A. D. 1648- During the whole courſe of the 
91489: civil war, the lords had poſſeſſed 
very little authority or influence; ſince the king's 
impriſonment, the upper houſe had been wholly in- 
ſignificant, and moſt of the members, aſhamed of 


— 


the public eedings, declined giving their at- 
tendance. It however happened that day, to be 
more full than uſual, and they were aſſembled to 


the number of ſixteen, when the ordinance was pre- 
ſented. They, without the leaſt heſitation, unani- 
mouſly rejected the vote of the commons, and imme- 
diately adjourned themſelves for ten days; hoping, 
by chis means, to reſtrain the furious proceedings 
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ſoners unanimouſly cenſured the determination with of the commons. So ſmall an obſtacl 5 
reſpect to Lucas and Liſle ; and Lord Capel, regard- ſufficient to divert the Independen 5 was very mo 
leſs of his perſonal ſafety, ſeverely reproached purpoſe. They voted to proceed in try; from t Ch; 
Ireton, at the ſame time challenging him to inflict and eſtabliſhing all other meaſures 8 the kit tru! 
2 ſimilar puniſhment upon all the priſoners. Sir » Without the 


concurrence of the lords: and accora; 

the following votes, which ſufficiently inf — th 

purpoſes they were calculated to ſerve, © 
* Reſolved, that the commons of Englang 


of all juſt power. 
* That the commons of England. in dag: 
aſſembled,, being choſen by, — q —— — 


people, have the ſupreme power in this n+: 

That whatever is enacted or — * * 
by the commons, in parliament aſſembled ! their 
force of alaw ; and all the people of this nation ment 
included thereby, although the conſent or cor, expre 
rence of the houſe of peers be not had thereunto, of m 

They alſo voted, ** That all members, 2 afſert( 
others, appointed to act in any ordinance with! to thi 
peers, were empowered and enjoined to it, aq. from | 
execute, not withſtandingthe peersjoinednottherei more 

The ordinance for the king's trial was n that tl 
changed into an act of the commons, and orde xkno 
to be engroſſed. Two days after, proclamat object 
was made in Weſtminſter-hall, Cheapſide, and were N 
Old Exchange, for witneſſes to come in againſt h had a 
At the ſame time commiſſioners were appointed hu ful 
trying him. 00 ear 

This couft conſiſted of one hundred and thi dence 
three perſons, as named by the commons, butt mandec 
never met above ſeventy ; ſo difficult was it fou denied, 
notwithſtanding the blindneſs of prejudice, and the wor 
allurements of intereſt, to engage perſons of t unte 
name or character, in a meaſure ſo criminal and a lacred 
ptignant to all forms of law and juſtice. Crom the libe 
lreton, Harriſon, and a few more of the prin my, by 
oflicers of the army, moſt of them of very m lence ar 
birth, were members, together with ſome of frequent 
lower houſe, and ſome citizens of London, bberty, c 

The twelve judges were among the parties of the k 
rolled to form the court; but upon their declz Is blood 
the king could not, according to the laws ande lag, in 
ſtitution of England, be tried for treaſon, as all uſuered 
ſecutions for offences of that nature mult be to the la. 
ducted under the ſanction of the royal authc land, and 
their names were expunged. The court afleml cently d 
in Weſtminſter-hall, Bradſhaw, a lawyer, de intten it 
elected preſident ; Coke acting in the capaci om. C 
ſolicitor- general, and Doriſlaus, Steele, and A Gterming 
attending as aſſiſtants in the proſecution. V de was lic 
among the names of the perſons who were to 6 


poſe the court, the crier pronounced that of 
Fairfax, a female voice was heard to exclaim 
the gallery, „he has more wit than to be 
And upon theſe words of the impeachment "8 
read, © In the name of all the good peopleot 
land,” the fame voice ſaid, “ No, nor the! 
tieth part of them; where are all the people 
their repreſentatives? Oliver Cromwell is 2 fn 
One of the officers ordered 


d to be! 
ſoner, was before this court, very Mae" 


g the in 


mark of reverence, he ſeated himſelf in 7 
thin the 
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opened the proſecution; repreſenting that 
. — admitted king of England, and in- 
trulied with limited powers of ſovereignty, from 
the wicked deſign of introducing an arbitrary and 
nnical form of government, had traiterouſly 
nd maliciouſly levied war upon the parliament and 
the people; and that he was therefore accuſed as a 
aitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and an enemy to the 
commonwealth, The impeachment being con- 
d:ded, the preſident of the court informed the 
king, that it was expected that he would then 
tclare what he had to offer in juſtification of his 
aceedings. Charles diſavowed the authority of 
the court, declaring that he would not ſubmit to 
their uſurped juriſdiction : and his whole deport- 
nent and behaviour on this ſolemn occaſion, were 
apreſſive of calmneſs of temper, ſtrong preſence 


aferted that the dignity of the court was ſuperior 


more than the ſervants ; and therefore he inſiſted, 
that the priſoner was not juſtihable in refuſing to 
acknowledge the authority of his judges. Charles 


hyful deſcent ; and that there was no juriſdiction 


dence to kings being clearly and ſtrictly com- 
manded in the Old and New Teſtament : this, if 
denied, he was ready inſtantly to prove; „where 
the word of a king is, there is power, and who may 
ky unto him, What doſt thou?“ He owned, that 
zlacred truſt had been committed to him by God, 
the liberty of his people, which he would not be- 


knce and ufurpation. He had taken arms, and 
frequently expoſed his life in defence of public 
lberty, of the conſtitution, of the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom, and was now willing to ſeal with 
ks blood, thoſe precious rights for which he had fo 
long, in vain, contended, To this the preſident 
uſwered, How great a friend, Sir, you have been 
tothe laws and liberties of the people, let all Eng- 
and, and the world judge: your actions have ſufh- 


intten in bloody characters throughout the king- 
vom, Charles returned, that the laws of England 
termine, that “ The king can do no wrong ;” 


Wt by the moſt ſatisfactory reaſons : but he muſt 
ego his reaſons, leſt, he ſhould ratify an au- 


ers. Having been thrice called before the 
furt, Charles perſiſted in denying their right of 


mpoſlible to ſhake his conſtancy, the court, hav- 
$ conſtrued his ſilence into confeſſion, the preſi- 
pronounced the following ſentence : 

| That he Charles Stuart, king of England, 
aug been convicted and attainted as a tyrant, 
or, murderer, and public enemy, ſhould be put 


ly was ſentence was figned by the whole court, ex- 
; "line members. 5 | 

dee bis return to Whitehall, the king deſired 

ice, l tis children might be permitted to viſit him, 

by OB." be might be attended in his private de- 

ſhe 6 Tay by Dr. Juxon, the late biſhop of London; 

to be? 1 theſe requeſts he was indulged. 

elle. 10 * cumſtance of ſubjecting a king to trial, 

— 15 Quft of judicature conſtituted of his own 

Coe! In 


i pired the ſeveral European princes 
4 ailnment and horror. The French and 
11 miniſters intereſted themſelves in the king's 


dullice offered to his majeſty, and the queen 


of mind, fortitude, and dignity. The preſident 


tothat of the priſoner, as it derived its authority 
om that community of which even kings were no 


objefted, that both the king and houſe of lords, 
were neceſſary to conſtitute a parliament : that he 
had a truſt committed to him by God, by old and 


on earth could try a ring the authority of obe- 


my, by acknowledging a power founded on vio- 


cently declared it, and your meaning has been. 


le was however able, he added, to juſtify his con- 
Wonity, no better founded than that of pirates and 


nidition; but on his fourth appearance, finding 


 eath, by ſevering his head from his body.“ 


, ? Ne Scots remonſtrated on the indignity | 
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John Okey. 
John Hewſon. 
William Goffe. 


— 


1 


1 Cornelius Holland. 


repeatedly wrote to the parliament, in the moſt pa- 

thetic ſtyle, in favour of her royal conſort. But 

the duke of Richmond, the earls of Hertford, 

Southampton, and Lindſay, voluntarily offered to 

yield their lives as a ſacrifice to his preſervation. 

Only three days were allowed this royal ſufferer 

between his ſentence and execution, during which 

the Rowing authentic warrant was ſigned for the 

latter by parliamentary Independents, &c. 

At the high court of Juſtice for the tryinge and 
judginge of Charles Steuart, king of England, 
on January 29, Anno. Dom. 1648-9, 

** Whereas Charles Steuart, king of England, is, 
and ſtandeth convicted, attaynted, and condemned 
of high treaſon, and other high crimes : and ſen- 
tence, upon Saturday laſt, was pronounced againſt 
him by this court, to be put to death, by the ſever- 
inge of his head from his body; of which ſentence 
execution yet remaineth to be done: Theſe are 
therefore to will and require you to ſee the ſaid 
ſentence executed, in the open ſtreets, before 
Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the thirtieth 
day of this inſtante month of January, between the 
hours of tenn in the morninge, and five in the 
afternoone of the ſame day, with full effect: and for 
ſo doing this ſhall be your ſufficient warrant. And 
theſe are to require all officers, and ſoldiers, and 
other the good people of this nation of England, 
to be aſſiſtynge unto you in this ſervice. Given 
under our hands and ſeals. | 


« Dire&ted to colonel Francis Hacket, &c. 


The following are the names of thoſe who ſigned 
and ſealed the above-mentioned warrant : 


John Bradſhaw, prefident. Valentine Wauton. 

John Liſle. Thomas Harriſon. 
William Say. Edward Whalley, 

Oliver Cromwell, Thomas Pride, 

Henry Ireton. Iſaac Ewers. 

Sir Hardneſs Waller, Kt. Tho. lord Grey of Groby. 
Sir John Bourchier, Kt. Sir John Danvers. 
William Heveningham. Sir Thomas Maltrever. 


Iſaac Pennington. John Moore. 

Henry Martin. John Alvred. 
William Purefoy, Henry Smith. 

John Barkſtead, Humphrey Edwards. 
Matthew Thomlinſon. Gregory Clement. 
John Blackiſton. Thomas Wogan. 
Gilbert Millington. Sir Gregory Norton. 


Sir Wm. Conſtable, Bart. Edmund Harvey. 
Edmund Ludlow. John Venn. 

John Hutchinſon. Thomas Scot. 

Sir Michael Liveſey, Bart. Thomas Andrews, 
Robert Tichbourne. George Fleetwood. 
Owen Roe. Symon Mayne. 
Robert Lilbourn. ames Temple. 
Adrian Scroope. illiam Cawley. 
Richard Dean. Anthony Stapeley. 
John Downs. 
Thomas Horton. 
Thomas Hammond, 
Nicholas Love. 
Vincent Potter. 
Auguſtine Garland. 
John Dixwell. 
Peter Temple. 
Thomas Waite, 


John Carew. 
John Jones. 

Miles Corbet. 
Francis Allen. 
Peregrine Pelham. 
Daniel Blagrave. 


This ſhort and awful interval between his ſen- 


tence and execution, the now deprefled, humbled 
monarch paſſed chiefly in reading and devotion 
and from the time when his intended fate was 
made known to him, to his laſt moment, he pre- 
ſerved a perfect tranquillity and compoſure ; nor 
can his bittereſt enemies deny, that he demeaned 
his character, either as a prince or as a man. Even 
under the dreadful apprehenſions of death, = Zoe: 
| | withou 
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without effort or affectation, maintained a calm he- 
roical frame, and ſeemed to look down with con- 
tempt on the triumph of his conquerors. All his fa- 
mily that remained in England were allowed acceſs 
to him. Theſe only conſiſted of the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, and the duke of Glouceſter, who was little 
more than an infant. The princeſs Elizabeth, not- 
withſtanding her tender years, deeply felt the 
calamities of her family. The king, after giving 
her his advice and conſolation, charged her to tel 
the queen, that during the whole courſe of his 
life he had never once, even in thought, failed in 
his fidelity towards her. Then _— the young 
duke of Glouceſter on his knee, he ſaid, © Now 
they will cut off thy father's head.” At this the 
child looked very ſtedfaſtly on him ; and he added, 
« Mark, child, what I fay, they will cut off my 
head, and perhaps make thee a king; but thou 
muſt not be a king as long as thy brothers Charles 
or James are alive. They will cut off thy brothers 
heads when they can catch them ; and thy head 
they will cut off at laſt: and therefore I charge 
ther, do not be made a king by them!” The 
duke ſighing, replied, „I will be torn in pieces 
firſt.” This anſwer, from one of ſuch tender 
years, is ſaid to have filled the king's eyes with 
tears of joy and admiration. Fairfax, overwhelmed 
with grief, uſed all the intereſt which he yet re- 
tained, to prevent the execution of the fatal 
ſentence; and even employed perſuaſion with his 
own regiment, though none elle ſhould follow 
him, to reſcue the king. Cromwell and Ireton 
being informed of this intention, endeavoured to 
convince him, that God had rejected the king; 
and exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome direction 
from heaven on this important occaſion. Harriſon 
was appointed to join in prayer with the unſuſpect- 


ing general, who was ignorant that the death 


warrant had been ſigned : this man prolonged his 
ſpiritual exerciſes, till intelligence arrived, that the 
finiſhing period was put to the awful tragedy ; then 
riſing from his knees, he told Fairfax, that this 
event was certainly a miraculous and providential 
anſwer, ſent by heaven to their devout ſupplications. 

On the. thirtieth of January, the day appointed 
in conſequence of the above warrant for his exe- 
cution, the king roſe early in the morning, and 
calling Herbert, ordered him to employ more 
than uſual care in dreſſing him, for what he thought 
a joyful ſolemnity. He then received the ſacra- 


ment from the hands of biſhop Juxon, and con- 


tinued in his devotions till noon, at which time he 
drank a glaſs of wine, and ate a bit of bread, 
when, having walked from St. James's, where he 
lay (therefore could not have had his reſt diſturbed 
by the noiſe of the workmen employed in erecting 
his ſcaffold, as ſome aſſert) acroſs the Park, he 
was carried from thence in a coach to the ſtreet 
before the Banqueting-houſe, Whitehall, the place 
deſtined for exhibiting this his laſt tragic ſcene. 
On his coming upon the ſcaffold, he found it ſur- 


rounded with ſoldiers, ſo that he could not hope 


to be heard. He eyed the apparatus of death with 
great compoſure, and aſked if there was not a 
higher block; then addreſſing himſelf to the 


colonels Thomlinſon, Hacket, and ſome other | 


perſons who were on the ſcaffold, he attempted to 
juſtify his innocence with reſpect to the civil war, 
and averred, that he had no other object in his 
military operations, than to preſerve entire that 
authority which had been tranſmitted to him by 
his anceſtors. He inſiſted on his perfect innocence 
towards his people, but acknowledged the equity 
of his execution in the eye of his Maker; ob- 


ſerving, that the unjuſt ſentence now inflifted on | 
him, was an equitable return for that which he 
had ſuffered to be inflicted on Strafford. He ex- 
preſſed his forgiveneſs of his enemies; and ex- 

I F 


| 


þ 


more inclined to think, that ill ; 


| body was put into a coffin, covered with 


- 


horted the people to return to the PIs 
dience, by ſubmitting to the government 7 obe. 
lawful ſovereign, his ſon and fucceſſor. 11, =o 


not the leaſt blame upon the parliament; bilde. 
bl Wag 


- R e nſtru 
interpoſed, and excited in them fears Se x jede ol 
Ulles 


(we muſt confeſs too juſtly foun | 

to his intentions. Wnen he was 22 road 
block, biſhop Juxon ſaid to him, « 1 * the 
Sir, but one ſtage more, which, thou h t 0 ls, 
and troubleſome, is yet very ſhort, rage 
will ſoon carry you a great way; it will Weg. " 
from earth to heaven; an there you {hall 6 He 
your great joy, the prize to which you haſ * 
crown of glory.” „ Yes,” replied the Tm 
go from a corruptible to an incorruptible F | 
where no diſturbance can have place.” Th Ky + 
livering his George to the prelate, he ſaid « * 
member ;” and laying his head on the block he 
ſtretched out his hands as a ſignal, when at 
blow his head was ſevered from his body hy 
man in a vizor performed the office of execution : 
Another, in like diſguiſe, held up the head — 
cried aloud, * This is the head of a deer. 
Thus fell, after an unhappy reign of twenty-thre 
years, ten months, and three days, in the forty-ninh 
year of his age, Charles Stuart, king of England. on 
the thirtieth of January, 1649: a prince whole 
principles, conduct, and death, by working power 
fully on oppoſite affections, according to their 
different intereſt and views, have given riſe to 4 
bitter and irreconcilable conteſt. He was repre- 
ſented by a conſiderable party as a martyr to the 
church, a patron to the clergy, and the ſupport of 
nobility ; and theſe have adorned his memory with 
a chaplet of panegyric. On the other hand, bigots 
of a different perſuaſion have applauded his tate, 
and held his memory in the higheſt deteſtation: 
but the liberal minded and humane, however 
zealous in the cauſe of freedom, both civil and 
religious, will equally condemn- and pity him. 
Indeed, the melancholy tranſition from royal pomp 
to a priſon, from a life of eafe and luxury, to a 
premature and violent death, are puniſhments ſo 
ſharp and affecting, that they naturally excite the 
tendereſt ſympathy for the ſuffering prince : we are 
apt to overlook the tyrant, to dwell on his hard- 
ſhips, and forget his crimes. Compaſſion is in- 
herent in Engliſhmen ; and the commiſeration of 
this king's unfortunate fate, but for the violence 
of his partizans, would have inclined ſuch to hare 
thrown the mantle of oblivion over the dark pins 


| of his character, and only to have remembered, 


that he bore his ſufferings in a manner which would 
have done honour to the beſt cauſe. But the 
impartiality required in hiſtory, renders it neceſſary 
to ſcrutinize with exactneſs, his principles, con- 
duct, and character; ſince, from the falſe colour: 


ings which have been thrown on thele, conſe- 


quences have been drawn deſtructive to liberty, 
and the welfare of ſociety. [1 
After the king's death, the duke of Richmond 
the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southamp'0 
and Lindſey, were, at their expreſs delire, hc. 
mitted to pay their laſt duty to their maſter, who, 
by the appointment of parliament, was decently 
but without pomp, interred at Wind{or. * 
velvet, and removed to an apartment in Wu 
where it was embalmed, and then expoſed for b. 
veral days at St. James's. But colonel Witchc0% 
tang of Windfor-caſtle, had the narrowneh f 
pirit to deny the uſe of the burial ſervtke, acc 
ing to the uſage of the church of England. " 
Charles, by his queen Henrietta, had nine e , 
dren; four ſons and five daughters; _—_ 
Charles James, who died an infant; Charles, Fr 
of Wales, who ſuccceded to the throne © 111 
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duke of York, who alſo aſcended 
. —— Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who 
600 after the reſtoration. The princeſs Mary, 
10 married William of Naſſau, prince of Orange ; 
Elizabeth, who died in Cariſbrook caſtle; Anna 

Catharine, who died in their infancy ; and 
Henrietta Maria, married to Philip, duke of Anjou 


and Orleans. 


Character of king Charles J. 


les, as to his perſon, was of a middle 
—.— robuſt and well. proportioned. His 1 — 
tures were regular; his face handſome ; but * 
countenance was naturally of a melancholic calt, 
expreſſive of a benevolent mind, His in- 
telletual powers were naturally good, and ſo im- 
proved by continual exerciſe, that thou h, in the 
beginning of his * he ſpoke with eſitation, 
towards the cloſe of his life, he diſcovered in his 
alcourſe elocution, and quickneſs of conception. 
He excelled in horſemanſhip ; had a good taſte, 
icularly in painting, and was even {killed in 
leveral of the polite arts: but though a proficient 
in ſome branches of literature, he was far from 
encouraging uſeful learning, and patronized none 
but thoſe who endeavoured to prove the divine 
nght of kings and biſhops. He was undeniably 
poſſeſſed, not only of good natural talents, but 
aſp of many excellent qualities, ſuch as tempe- 
nance, fortitude, and perſonal bravery : but his 
diſmulation, or want of integrity, is manifeſt in 
every part of his conduct; and his loſing him 
the faireſt opportunities of reinſtating him 1n the 
throne, appears to have been the p! incipal vice for 
which he paid the tribute of his life. Yet, there 
have been thoſe who tell us, Charles was the 
vorthieſt gentleman, the beſt friend, the beſt 
maſter, the beſt father, the beſt huſband, and the 
beſt Chriſtian of the age in which he lived. But 
theſe ſtrokes conſtitute no part of the outlines of 
the preſent ſubject, which we wiſh faithfully to 
pourtray- A prince may govern his own family 
vell; he may have ſome perſonal excellencies ; yet 
be may be poſſeſſed of neither abilities nor virtues 
ſulßcient to govern a nation, and he may be the 
otrary, Oliver Cromwell was a conſummate 
patelman ; but, if we judge right, a very bad 
ban: and the reverſe will hold good with reſpect 
da king. We have had many examples, in the 
ourſe of this hiſtory, of princes whoſe private 
utues have been very ſplendid, but ſhaded with 
at ambition and thirſt of power, which have 
xd an intolerable load of miſery on the people. 
o form a right judgment of the characters of 
cc, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to ſeparate, 
dur ideas, the king from the man. lt is a difli- 

pc matter for ſubjects to gain a true knowledge 
the private virtues of a prince ; but his public 
us ſpeak plainly to the underſtanding of every 
©: and people of the loweſt capacities can 
o, Whether, under the reign of their ſove- 
8, they are well or ill governed ; or, in other 
e, happy or miſerable: and happy had it been 
toy Charles and his people, had his public 
- deſerved as much commendation, as his 
ate character. It has been a queſtion, pro- 
hy of Violent debates, whether the people have, 

x caſe, a right to depoſe and puniſh kings. 
ods bde, the ſufferings of Charles, {tiled 
a Martyr, have been compared to thoſe of 
* an the crucifiers of their God were, in 
*% 5 and ſermons of ſeveral churchmen, re- 
rder as leſs worthy of deteſtation, than the 
| f of their king. Monarchy has been re- 
lite a form of government of God's im- 
* .PPointment ; kings, as his ſacred vice- 
nom to reſiſt is impious, to depoſe dam- 


nable, and to, puniſh atrociouſly criminal, be- 
yond: the hope of mercy.. It has been alledged, 
that a parliament from which moſt of its members 
are detained by force, can perform no conſtitu- 
tional act; nor can even, the joint powers of both 
houſes extend to the making war againſt,. or de- 
throning their king, much leſs putting him to 
death. On the other hand, the partizans of liberty 
maintain, that kings are appointed for the good 
of the people; and when they degenerate into 
tyrants, forfeit their right to government; that 
oaths of allegiance are to be underſtood as conſti- 
tutionally binding, according to the-obſervance of 
the oaths kings make to their people: that to ſay 
a KIng is accountable to none but God, is neither 
foun 

has as good a right to his crown, as another man 
has to his inheritance, is to make his ſubjects no 
better than ſlaves; and that weak and wicked 
princes may be reſiſted, depoſed, and ſlain. Theſe 
and many other arguments have been uſed both for 
and againſt this extraordinary tranſaction; but we 
will venture to affirm, moſt of them have ve 
little to do with the preſent ſubject. To form ju 
ſentiments of the real character of Charles, and 
the legality of the parliament's proceedings, we 


ought to go not one ſtep farther than the com- 
1 mencement of the civil war. What will it avail, 


ſaid Pompey, talking of laws to me, who have a 
{word in my hand? And, when this is once drawn, 
law and conſtitution depend entirely on the will of 
the conqueror. The character of Charles is ſtrongly 
marked in the firſt part of his reign; and every 
impartial Judge will allow, that aiming at more 
power than the conſtitution allowed, was the firſt 
cauſe of his misfortunes. Paſſion for-power, and 
a ſtrong attachment to his regal prerogative, were 
his governing principle. The prelates of the 
church paid him the groſſeſt flattery, — 
a flaviſh dependence on his authority alone; an 

his ſuffering the cruel rigours of the ſtar- chamber 
ſhew, that neither clemency, humanity, nor equity, 
made any part of his public character. He ſub- 
mitted to the guidance of counſellors, who were 
not only inferior to himſelf in experience and 


judgment, but, generally, proud, partial, and ob- 


ſtinate: and from an exceſs of conjugal affection, 
he paid too much deference to the advice of his 
queen, who was ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the 
Roman church, and importuned him inceſſantly 
in favour of its votaries. The exerciſe of arbi- 
trary power, and the genius of an incenſed people, 
which ran ſtrongly in favour of liberty, were the 
prime cauſes which brought him to an unexampled 
end: yet, though dead, he ſtill may be ſaid to 
ſpeak to his ſucceſſors on a throne, warning them 
not to endeavour to ſubitute their own wills in 
the place of law, nor to act as if the people were 
only made to be ſubſervient to their caprice, hu- 
mour, and perhaps, ungoverned paſſions : for they 
may be aſſured, when the cord of tyranny is 
ſtretched to its utmoſt length, a time will come, 
when the oppreſſed will refiſt and try their 
ſtrength. Inſtances of this abound not only in 
free ſtates, but in the moſt arbitrary forms of 
government. In Afia, the head of a grand 
viſier has often been ſtruck off to appeaſe a ue 
pular inſurrection ; in Holland, a prime miniſter 
has been torn in pieces by an enraged. multitude z 
and in England, a king has loſt his crown, and, 
in one melancholy inſtance, his life, for attempts 
to overturn the conſtitution. Indeed, when a 
king, by enlarging the limits of that power with 
which he 1s inveſted for the protection of the 
people, weakens the authority of laws, and, con- 
ſequently, the ſecurity of the people. When, b 
breach of truſt, he acts in oppoſition to the ju 
ends for which government was inſtituted, his 
6 B | truſt 
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ed on reaſon nor precept: that to ſay a king 
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That there might remain no objects to excite am- 
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truſt and right to government from that period 
are forfeited; tlie tie of allegiance is diſſolved; 
and the law and conſtitution being rendered in- 
capable of affording the ſubjects protection, they 
may juſtly, by the right of ſelf-preſervation, take 

y probable means to 'fectire themſelves from 
the lawleſs power and enterprizes of a tyrant. On 
theſe grounds the | parliament are to be defended | 
in their proceedings againſt Charles; and on theſe 


| 


grounds even the army, if we may credit their 


C44 AE Kt. 
W. neee. 
LORD PROTECTOR or ke COMMON-WEALTH, 
Axp or Tus UNITED REALMS or ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, a IRE LA NI 
An INTER-REGNUM or TEN YEARS. 


The conſtitution and government of England aboliſhed ; and a common-wealth e/tabliſhed by the commons, under 
title of the parhament—State of affairs in Ireland — Montroſe defeated, taken priſoner, and executed- Cho 
fegns the terms 7 to him by the Scotiſh committee — Battle of Dunbar Charles takes the covenant, aui 
crowned king of Scotland — Enters England with an army The battle of Worcefter—Charles is compelled u 
and eſcapes into France—Scotland reduced—A Dutch war—Cromwell is declared Lord Protector by the parks 
ment, which diſſolves 79 new parliament A war with Spain The crown offered to Cromwell, which 


rejects His death and character. 


1 : a 
THE INTERREGNUM CONTINUED . UNDER HIS ELDEST soy 


The ſucceſſion of Richard recognized by the parliament—Proclaimed Protector in Scotland by Monk=T he army. 
fleet acknowledge his title—He is depoſed, and the long parliament reſtored and expelled A committee of aft) 
General Monk declares for the parliament, which is reftored=- Monk enters London, and will have a free park 
ment The ſecluded members recover their ' feats -A new parlament—T he reſtoration of Charles 11 
merce, arts, ſciences Manners of the age And a ſuccinct account of the ſect called Qua ers. 


1 


x throne by the death of Charles, being 
rendered vacant, the commons proceeded to 
ſettle the government; and, under the title of the 
parliament, iſſued 'a proclamation, forbidding all 
perſons, on pain of high treaſon, to acknowledge, 
or declare, Charles Stuart, commonly called prince 
of Wales, to be king of England. They after- 
wards decreed, that the nation ſhould be governed 
by the repreſentatives of the people ſitting in the 
houſe of commons, under the form of a republic. 
In conſequence of their proceedings, the royal 
titles were eraſed out of the public writings; the 
royal arms were taken down from all public offices 
and courts of juſtice; the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy were aboliſhed; and a new great ſeal 
was made, bearing this infcription, The Great 
Seal of England. On one fide were engraven the 


1 


arms of England, and on the reverſe the houſe of [| 
commons, with theſe words, In the firſt year of } 


Freedom, by God's blefling reſtored, 1648. The 
impreſſion of the national coin had, on one fide, 
the Engliſh arms, with the inſcription, The 
Commonwealth of England; and on the reverſe, 
the croſs and harp, with this motto, God with us. 


bition, not only the crown and fee-farm rents were 
put up to ſale, but alſo the regalia, the rich fur- 
niture of the royal palaces, the jewels and paint- 
ings belonging to the late king, with all the ex- 
penſive magnificence of royalty, The houſe of 
eers was aboliſhed; and the commons taking 
boch the legiſlative and the executive powers of 


compoſed of thirty-nine perſons; and the c- 


of the nation, amounted only to ninety ; but le 


men who remained in cuſtody, and Bradſhaw v 


Goring, lately created 'earl of Norwich, ﬀ 
"Capel, and Sir John Owen; all of them 


After a 


by which he ſuftered death, alledging, that K 


go verument into their own hands, altered their 


declarations, endeavoured to ſuppo s 

tenſions: till in the end, confines, pre 
being laid aſide,” the monarch fell a fac.” 
the ſhrine of liberty, for the ſecurity of th. ..* 
tending parties. We' ſhalt conelude, with I 
ought and will be the wiſh'of every honeg . 
pendent Engliſhman, may every king of Fn 1 
enjoy his prerogatives, and the people their kz 


rights. | 


ſtile from that of the houſe of commons, to f 
parliament of the common-wealth of -England 
and conferred the whole executive power of got 
ment on a council of ſtate, who were to act mt 
wore according to the inſtructions they ſhout 
rom time to time, give them. This counci 


mons, who at firſt poſſeſſed the ſupreme authon! 


number was ſoon after increaſed. Another by 
court of juſtice was now erected, to try ſome n 


again choſen preſident. The perſons whoſe 
was to be decided by this tribunal, were the 
of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the in 


of having carried arms againſt the pate 
ort trial, they were all convicted 
condemned to the block. The duke of Ham 
on his trial, complained bitterly of the ſent 


acted by virtue of a commiſſion from the * 
ment of his own country. The earl of * 
being oppreſſed with age and infirmities 4 
little or no defence, Sir John Owen, on „ 
the ſentence, thanked the court for achuch te W 
to ſo honourable a death; and ſwole * 
afraid they would have cauſed him to be 
as a felon. This gentleman, however 
earl of Norwich, were reprieved; the vr * 
were immediately executed. Lord Cape 1 
laſt moments, behaved with great e 
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dolutions extolling the virtues of his late ſove- 
- z, and exhorting the people to acknowledge 
Ab ſehn, the prince of Wales. This nobleman 
:.1 a ſhining example of magnanimit - _ 
"Charles, helpleſs and forlorn, living ſometimes 
Holland, ſometimes in France, and ſometimes 
1 ſerſey, conſoled himſelf, amidſt all his diſtreſſes. 
<< the hopes of better fortune. The marquis of 
Amond no ſooner heard of the tragical death 
his ſovereign, than he inſtantly went over to 
reland, levied an army of ſixteen thouſand men, 
+ which he retook from the parliament the 
uuns of Dundalk, Newry, Trim, and Drogheda, 
ad was reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Dublin. 
To this kingdom Charles determined to repair; 
but his deſign was ſuſpended in conſequence of the 
intelligence he received from Scotland. The par- 
ment of that kingdom iſſued a proclamation, 
knowledging Charles II. as their lawful and 
bereditary ſovereign, on the following conditions; 
tat he ſhould give proper ſatisfaction to the king- 
am touching the ſecurity of religion, the union 
-rween the two nations, and the peace of Scot- 
nd, according to the national and ſolemn league 
f the covenant. For this purpole deputies were 
ent to the Hague, to ſignify their intentions to 
ke young prince, who in a few days after their 
rival was viſited by the marquis of Montroſe, 
nd the earls of Lanerk and Lauderdale. Mon- 
roſe having laid down his arms at the command 
ff the late king, had engaged in the ſervice of 
ie emperor ; but hearing of his maſter's death 
paired to the Hague, and received from the 
young king a renewal of his commiſſion as captain- 
reneral of Scotland. Charles had no ſolid foun- 
Wation of joy from his being proclaimed under 
uch reſtrictions. Remembering that the ruin of 
is father was in a great meaſure owing to the 


ower and unanimity, averſe to their auſterity, and 
herefore waved their invitation. Inſtead of ſub- 
cribing to their conditions, he perſiſted in his 
elolution of viſiting Ireland; at the ſame time 
ordering Montroſe to make a deſcent upon Scot- 
and, The king's friends in that kingdom, under- 


poſed by the parliament, determined to excite an 
lurrection, and if they ſucceeded, to receive 
um upon his own terms. 
barles ſent the lord Collington, and chancellor 
lyde, his plenipotentiaries to the court of Madrid, 
o ſolicit ſuccours from his catholic majeſty. Such 
as the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, that the 
dung prince could not go thither without expoſing 
umſelf to imminent danger; as the Engliſh par- 
ment, alarmed at the union between the catho- 
es and the royaliſts, had voted a ſtrong army for 
* ſervice, and appointed Cromwell lord lieute- 
nt of that kingdom, Cromwell having defeated 
mond, and entirely fubdued the ſpirit of the 
Fiſh, Charles had no hopes of reſource from that 
autry; and was therefore under a neceflity of 
ſtening to the Scotiſh treaty. Accordingly the 
lament and general aſſembly of the kirk, who 
Te influenced by the marquis of Argyle, pre- 
ured propoſitions, and appointed deputies, to open 
ne conferences at Breda. 


. D. 16 50. 


= not really approve ; but not being in con- 
wh to ſhew his reſentment, he carefully diſ- 
wiel. offering to confirm the Preſbyterian 


Vent it unreaſonable to expect that he ſhould 
3 the form of religion, in which he had 
"cated, He aſked them, if they had power 


Ae | 
| = in any demand, or to treat about the 


8 


dcotiſu Preſbyterians, he was diffident of their 


tanding that he was averſe to the conditions pro- 


About this time 


At the time and place appointed 
the deputies met Charles, and pre- 
"ed him with four articles of peace, which he 


Opline in Scotland, by act of parliament ; but | 


* 


aſſiſtance he might expect from the Scots towards 
reſtoring him to the crown of England; they 
anſwered him in the negative. Prince Charles, 
though highly diſpleaſed at their impoſition, found 
it neceſſary to temporize and protract the nego- 
tiation, until he ſhould receive ſome intelligence 
from Montroſe, on whoſe ſucceſs all his hopes were 
founded. That intrepid nobleman, having re- 
inforced his handful of men with a few recruits 
which he raiſed in the Orkneys, paſſed over to 
Caithneſs, hoping the general affection to the royal 
cauſe, and the fame of his former atchievements, 
would allure the people to his ſtandard. But the 
nation was now fatigued with continual wars, 
many of his former adherents had been appre- 
hended and puniſhed, and no hopes of ſucceſs re- 
mained againſt ſo great a force as was now deſtined 
to oppoſe him, Leſley and Holborne being ordered 
to advance againſt him with an army of four thou- 
ſand men, Strachan was ſent before with a body 
of cavalry, in order to check his progreſs. This 
general ſuddenly attacked Montroſe ; the royaliſts 
were defeated ; all of them either ſlain or taken 


- priſoners; and Montroſe himſelf being ſoon after 


ſeized, was conducted to Edinburgh, where, not- 


withſtanding the king's commiſſion, he was con- 


demned to death ; which, after having been ex- 
poſed to the utmoſt ignominy, he ſuffered with the 
{ame intrepidity with which he had formerly braved 
it in the field. Charles, being. deprived by this 
event of all hopes of prevailing by force, was 
under a neceſſity to ſign the terms which the 
Scotiſh committee had preſented to him. In con- 
ſequence of this * he immediately ſet ſail 
for Scotland, and arrived in the Frith of Cro- 
marty. The parliament recalled Cromwell from 
Ireland, which by this time was almoſt reduced. 
That general, having conſtituted Ireton, his ſon- 
in-law, deputy-leutenant, returned to England, 
according to the ſummons of the parliament. 
When returned to London, he took his ſeat in the 
houſe, and received the thanks of the commons 
for the ſignal ſervices he had done the common- 
wealth. They then defired to know whether Fair- 
fax would undertake the command of the troops 
deſtined for Scotland; and on his refuſal beſtow 

it on Cromwell. Without delay he put his troops 
in motion, and entered Scotland with an army of 
ſixteen - thouſand men. 
Scotiſh army was conferred on Leſley, an able 
officer, who laid a very proper plan for defence. 
He ſecured himſelf in a fortiſied camp between 
Edinburgh and Leith; and took cate to remove 
from the ſouthern counties, whatever could tend to 
the ſupport of the Engliſh army. 

Cromwell approached the Scotiſh camp, and 
attempted, by every expedient, to provoke 
Leſley to battle; but that general knew that the 
Engliſh army as much excelled the Scotch in diſ- 
cipline and experience, as it fell ſhort in point of 
numbers; and therefore prudently kept within his 
intrenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and petty rencoun- 
ters he endeavoured to animate his ſoldiers, and 
was generally ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes. His 


army became every day more numerous, and more 


dexterous, and expert in their exerciſe. Cromwell 
made another motion, in hopes of drawing the 
Scotiſh general from his entrenchments, but all his 
[efforts proved incffectual. After the two armies 
had remained ſeveral weeks in ſight of each other, 
Cromwell found himſelf obliged to retire, being 
quite deſtitute of proviſions. He therefore with- 
drew to Dunbar: Leſley fcjlowed him, and en- 
camped on a hill oppoſite the town, aſſured himſelf 
of putting an end to the war, by the deſtruction of 
the whole Engliſh army. Cromwell was almoſt de- 

rived of every reſource, He had even once en- 


tertained the thoughts of embarking all his my 
| an 
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and artillery, and of forcing his way at the head of 
his cavalry. But the folly of the Scotiſh clergy 
effectually ſaved him from that diſhonour. The 


_ diſputes which at that time agitated the two nations, 


being more of a religious than of a civil nature, 
the — in both r had acquired a conſider- 
able influence in all public deliberations; and the 
Bcotiſh miniſters in great numbers now attended 
the camp. Theſe men relying ſo much on provi- 
dence (which they firmly believed eſpouſed their 
cauſe, ) wholly neglected human means, and inceſ- 
ſantly importuned their unfortunate general to at- 


tack the Engliſh, aſſuring him, that they had re- 


ceived from heaven the cleareſt revelation, that the 
Lord had delivered their enemies into their hands. 
In vain did the general remonſtrate againſt the im- 
prudence of ſuch a meaſure ; the private men being 
entirely guided by the clergy ; Leſley, therefore, 


after taking every precaution, though ſtrongly ap- } 


prehenſive of the fatal conſequence, was at length 
obliged to deſcend into the plain, and come to an 
my with the Engliſh army. Cromwell too 
in his turn declared, that he had received from hea- 
ven a revelation, that the Lord had delivered his 
enemies into his hands, and indeed it ſoon ap- 
peared, that his revelation, though doubtleſs as ill 
founded as that of the Scots, was attended with 
much better ſucceſs. The latter being raw and 
undiſciplined, were not able to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
ſuch hardy and experienced veterans as the Engliſh, 
Though double in number to the enemy, they were 
inſtantly routed with great ſlaughter, and purſued 
to a conſiderable diſtance. Three thouſand were 
{lain on the ſpot, and about nine thouſand taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh general then took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Leith and Edinburgh, but the caſtle did not 
ſurrender till the latter end of December. Humbled 
by their late defeat, the Scotiſh parliament began 
to relax in their ſeverity towards the king, his 


friends were ſuffered to approach him, and his co- 


ronation was performed with great ſolemnity at 
Scone. His ſituation, however, though ſomewhat 
amended, was far from being eaſy or agreeable. 
Of a gay diſpoſition, he could but ill digeſt the 
rigid auſterities to which he was confined by the 
clergy, or the ſtill more {laviſh ſubmiſſion, in which 
he was held by Argyle and his party. Diſguſted 
at theſe and many other circumſtances, he deter- 
mined to attempt the recovery of his liberty. Ge- 
neral Middleton being proſcribed by the covenant, 
had retired with a party of royaliſts to the moun- 
tains, where he waited an- opportunity of ſerving 
his maſter. This gentleman the king determined 


"to join, and having found means to elope from 


Argyle, he fled directly towards the Highlands. 
Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of horſe, was 
ſent in purſuit of him. The king was not a little 
mortified at his diſappointment, in being obliged to 
return; but this attempt to eſcape had a good effect 
in his favour. The committee and Argyle were 
now alarmed with the apprehenſion, that the ſe- 
verity with which they had treated him, might 
force him to join the cavaliers, and ſo involve the 


nation in a civil war. They therefore abated their 


rigour, and even admitted him to a ſmall ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, Charles finding that Argyle 
was an inſtrument indiſpenſibly requiſite for the 
attainment of his deſires, treated that nobleman 
with uncommon affability and eſteem, and even 
hinted a deſire of eſpouſing his daughter. Argyle, 
well acquainted with his wo 74. principles, kept 
at a diſtance; but his ſon, the lord Lorn, attached 
himſelf to the king, and faithfully executed his 
private'commiſſions. Levies throughout the whole 
kingdom were now ſet on foot, and before the be- 
ginning of June an army of eighteen thouſand men 
was ready to take the field. | 
The Scotiſh army, early in the ſpring, was aſſem- 


+ 


| wood in the neighbourhood of Stirlin 


proviſions. His front was ſecured b 


generals to agree to his propoſal ; and with ohe 


ſand men, quitted their camp, and procccded 95 


| unſhaken fidelity. He imparted the ſectet u 


During his ſtay at this poor cottage, he lived ua 


bled under Hamilton and David — 
Leſley, and encamped at Tor- A. D. 1651 


king himſelf was preſent in the 
generals determined to act with pruden 

caution, The town of Stirling lay at 1 U 
and the northern counties ſupplied him * 
trenchments; and it was in vain tha on 2 
uſed every expedient to tempt him to an Ka — 
ment. After conſuming much time, the ib A 
general ſent Lambert over the Frith into Fife : 
order to intercept the proviſions of the . 
He was oppoſed by Holborne and Brown wh 
commanded a party of the Scots; but theſe w Þ 
defeated with great flaughter. Cromwell 10 
paſſed over with his whole army, and placing h ; 
ſelf in the rear of the king, rendered it impoſſl 
for him to remain any longer in his preſent — 
tion. Thus reduced to extremity, he came 0 2 
reſolution, worthy a prince contending for empire 
The way to — — being perfectly clear, he de 
termined immediately to repair thither; where he 
hoped that all his friends, and all thoſe who wer 
diffatisfied with the preſent form of adminiſtration 
would flock to his ſtandard. He prevailed on the 


army, and hid 


conſent, the army, to the number of fourte thou. 


long marches, towards England. This unex. 
pected motfon of the enemy alarmed Cromye! 
who detached Lambert with a body of cavairy, » 
hang upon the rear of the royal army, and having 
left Monk with ſeven thouſand men to finiſh the 
reduction of Scotland, purſued the king with th 
utmoſt expedition. His army being greatly d. 
miniſhed by deſertion and diſeaſe, his majeſty li 
aſide his deſign of marching to London, and d- 
rected his rout to Worceſter, where he met with; 
kind reception from the magiſtrates, and the next 
day was ſolemenly proclaimed. In the mean tine 
Cromwell, being reinforced, approached Worcelte 
with an army of forty thouſand men. ibis place 
he attacked with incredible fury, and meeting vith 
little oppoſition, except from Hamilton and Mic 
dleton, broke in at once upon the royaliſts. Tix 
ſtreets of the city were covered with the carcl 
of the ſlain; Hamilton, a worthy nobleman, v3 
mortally wounded, and the king compelled d 
flight. By the earl of Derby's advice, he repairedt 
Boſcobel, a lone ſeat on the borders of Staffordllit, 
inhabited by one Panderell a farmer. This mu 
poſſeſſed a greatneſs of ſoul in his humble ſtate, ad 
though death was threatened againſt all who l. 
boured the forlorne Charles, he retained the mo 


three brothers, actuated by the ſame noble kn 
ments with himſelf; and having furniſhed the 
with a peaſant's habit, they led him into 2 
bouring wood, put an axe into his hand, aud fe 
tended to employ themſelves in cutting Y 


ſuch homely fare as the landlord could afford. On 


| day, on the approach of a oy of ſoldiers, l 
e 


climbed up into an oak tree, where he ſhelter 
himſelf for the ſpace of twenty-four hours: - 
tree was afterwards called the Royal Oak, zn0 

many years held by the royaliſts in great ven" 


During this fugitive life, he was frequent © 
poſed fo dangers no leſs imminent, and il 
cou 


to various methods of concealment, 
length, having aſſumed many diſguiſes, and — 
through many difliculties, he embarked it 
ham in Suflex, and arrived ſafely at Tecaf 
Normandy. mw 
Cromwell, who was as ambitious and oh 
in his views, as bold and ſucceſsful in his Ni 
could no longer brook ſubjection to à PP, 
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wading on his influence, and ſupported by his | 


tories: Such was his reputation and intereſt, 
unt all the reſolutions of the lower houſe, were 
efted by him as well as the army; and he was in 
Fett chief of the republic. At this time the Eng- 
i parliament paſſed an act aboliſhing the royalty 
of Scotland, empowering it however to ſend a cer- 
un number of repreſentatives to the Britiſh parlia- 
gent. All cauſes in both kingdoms were deter- 
nined by a mixture of Engliſh and Scotiſh judges; 


"(ice was adminiſtered impartially, and peace and. 


were maintained by the prudence of general 
— who — the forces in Scotland. 
The people being ſecured in their property, applied 
themſelves to the manual arts ; and they enjoyed 
more plenty and ſatisfaction than ever was known 
to their anceſtors. Blake, a man of undaunted 
courage was appointed admiral ; and though he had 
hitherto been accuſtomed, only to land ſervice, he 
ſoon raiſed the naval glory of the nation, to a higher 
pitch than it had ever before attained. _ Prince Ru- 
pert being obliged to quit Kinſale with his fleet, 
ſteered to Portugal; thither he was purſued by 
Blake, who could hardly be prevented by the re- 
monſtrances of his Portugueſe majeſty, from at- 
acking him even in fight of Liſbon. The prince 
eſcaping through favour of that monarch, directed 
his courſe to the Weſt Indies, where his brother 
prince Maurice was ſhipwrecked in a ſtorm. Ru- 
pert, after undergoing many hardſhips, and finding 
it impoſſible to do any effectual ſervice to the royal 
cauſe, returned to France, where he diſpoſed of the 
few ſhips which remained, together with all his 
prizes. All the ſettlements in America, except 
New England, which had been planted entirely by 
the Puritans, continued to acknowledge the royal 
authority, even after the eſtabliſhment of the com- 
monwealth; and Sir George Ayſcue was diſpatched 
vith a ſquadron in order to reduce them to ſub- 
jection, Bermudas, Antigua, and Virginia, made 
little reſiſtance ; Barbadoes, commanded by lord 
Villoughby of Parham, held out for a conſiderable 
time, but was at length obliged to follow the exam- 
ple of the other plantations. Jerſey, Guernſey, 
Xilly, and the Ifle of Man, were with equal eaſe, 
brought under obedience. Nor were the arms of 
the repyblic leſs ſucceſsful in Ireland and Scotland. 
beton, deputy lieutenant of the former kingdom, 
perlevered with great induſtry in ſubduing the re- 
volted Iriſh, and defeated them in many engage- 
ments; which though in themſelves of little im- 
portance, entirely ruined their declining cauſe. All 
erſons who had any concern in the popiſh maſſacres 
dere puniſhed without mercy ; among whom was 
dr Phelim O'Neal, who juſtly ſuffered on the gal- 
ws, for the many barbarities he had committed. 
After the reduction of Limeric, Ireton died in that 
ty of the plague; at whoſe death Cromwell, and 
relt of the republicans, expreſſed great ſorrow. 
A. D. 1652 The parliament having now leiſure 
, ©  toattend to their concerns in foreign 
countries, determined to chaſtiſe the Dutch. They 
Med an act of navigation, prohibiting all nations 
* import any merchandize into England, but what 
6 the produce of the country to which the ſhips 
— 1 The ſtates general alarmed at theſe 
*, res, ſent ambaſſadors to London, to ſolicit a 
a of the act of navigation; but the parliament, 
Lita complying with their eguels demanded 
7; War for the maſſacre at Amboyna, the mur- 
e ci 1 un. the correſpondence, which during 
"Arp „ar. the Dutch ambaſſadors had main- 
— * the late king: chiming alſo two mil- 
the 8 for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by 
foreſeei anders in the. Eaſt Indies. The States 
and Gift ß the ſtorm, equipped a fleet of an hundred 
ul; but were ſo imprudent as to command 


their ini . , . . 
No, 4% ders at London, to acquaint the. council 


| 


| 


with that armament, Van Tromp, a brave ad ex- 
perienced admiral, was diſpatched by the States 
with a fleet of forty-five fail, in order to ſecure the 
Dutch navigation from the Engliſh corſairs. He 
no ſooner obſerved the Engliſh admiral, than he 
endeavoured to retire, without ſtriking as uſual, 
Blake fired a blank ſhot in order to remind him of 
that cuſtomary compliment. Tromp taking no 
notice of theſe warnings, Blake fired a ball, and 
Tromp returned it with a broadſide. 
ſtanding the great diſparity of number, Blake 
maintained the fight, with undaunted reſolution, 
for five hours, ſunk one ſhip of the enemy, and took 
another. According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
none of Blake's ſhips received any damage; but 
the Dutch alledge that there were fix ſunk, The 
populace of London were highly incenſed, and 
would have aſſaulted the Dutch ambaſſadors, had 
they not been furniſhed with a guard, for the ſafet 

of their perſons. Van Tromp then failed towards 
the Downs, in order to engage rear admiral Ayſcue, 
who lay at anchor with part of the Engliſh fleet; 
but on receiving intelligence of Blake's being ſailed 
to the northward with forty ſhips, to deſtroy the 
herring buſſes on the coaſt of Shetland, he followed 
him with a very numerous armament. The two 
fleets came in ſight of each other near Newcaſtle, 
but a violent ſtorm ariſing juſt as they were ready to 
engage, ſcattered the Dutch fleet in ſuch a manner, 
that not above thirty fail returned to Holland 
though in a few weeks the reſt arrived in the Texel. 
On the ſixteenth day of Auguſt admiral de Ruyter, 
with four and thirty ſhips of war, and a large fleet 
of merchant-men under his command, fell in with 
Sir George Ayſcue off Plymouth, who though in- 
ferior in number to the enemy, engaged them va- 
liantly until night put an end to the action. Van 
Galen before this time had defeated commodore 
Badily in the Mediterranean, though the victor loſt 
his lite in the battle. Tromp, ſoon after, aſſiſted 
by de Ruyter, met near the Goodwin with Blake, 
whoſe fleet was inferior to theirs, though he was 
nevertheleſs determined to come to action. In this 
battle the Dutch had the advantage; Blake himſelf 
was wounded; two ſhips were taken, two burned, 
and one ſunk, He retired to the Downs; and 
Tromp, elated with his victory, hoiſted a broom, 
at his main-top-maſt head, as a ſignal that he would 
{weep the channel clear of the enemy. | 

To retrieve this misfortune, great & ot cd 

preparations were made in England. 5 3 
A fleet of fourſcore ſail was equipped, under the 
command of Blake, aſſiſted by Deane, together with 
Monk, who had been recalled from Scotland for 
that purpoſe. While they lay off Portland, they 


| eſpied the Dutch fleet of ſeventy-ſix fail, having 


above three hundred merchant-men under their 
convoy. The Engliſh bore, down to give battle. 
Three days was the engagement continued with the 
moſt invincible obſtinacy ; and Blake, who was 
victor, gained not more honour than Van Tromp 
who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch admiral made an 
excellent retreat, and ſaved all the merchant-men 
except thirty. Eleven of his ſhips of war were taken 
or deſtroyed; two thouſand men were lain, and 
about fifteen hundred made prifoners. The Eng- 
liſh, though many of their ſhips were greatly da- 
maged, had. but one ſunk, but the number of their 
ſlain was nearly equal to that of the enemy. 

The States had ſuffered ſo much by the war, that 
they now applied to the parliament of England to 
appoint a place in which to treat of peace; but be- 
fore any thing could be done in this buſineſs, a cir- 
cumſtance happened, as extraordinary as any re- 
corded in, the annals of this kingdom. The par- 


liament, not acting agreeable to the wiſhes of the 
people, Cromwell held a conference with ſome of 
his officers, who preſented a petition to the houſe, 
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demanding payment of their arrears, when the par- 


liament cenſured them for the freedom of their 


Addreſs: Cromwell, now finding matters ripe for 


the accompliſhment of his views, aſſembled a coun» | 


cil of officers, for the profeſſed purpoſe of delibe- 
rating reſpecting the ſettlement of the nation. 


While they were in conference, colonel Ingoldiby | 
entered, and informed Cromwell, that “ the par- 
| 


liament had met, and were come to a refolution not 
to diſſolve themſelves, but to ſupply the vacancies 
by new elections.” Hereupon Cromwell took 
with him three hundred ſoldiers, and haſtening to 


the. houſe, and poſting them at the different ave- | 


nues, he addreſſed himſelf to his friend St. John, 
and told him, he was come to do that, which to 


his great grief, the Lord had impoſed on him.“ 
After liſtening a confiderable time to the debates, | 


he aroſe, and accuſed the members of tyranny, op- 

eflion, and robbery of the public. Then ſtamp- 
ing with his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſol- 
diers to enter, the place was ſoon crowded with 
them. He then addreſſed himſelf to the members, 
ſaying, Get you gone: give place to honeſter 
men; you are no longer a parhament ; I tell you, 
you are no longer a parliament, the Lord has done 
with you.” Sir Harry Vane riſing to remonſtrate 
with him on this behaviour, Cromwell cried out 
with a loud voice, © O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry 
Vane! the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 
Then ſeizing Martin by the cloak, he ſaid, © Thou 
art a whoremaſter.” Another he called a drunkard, 
2 third an adulterer, and a fourth an extortioner. 
& It is you, ſaid he, that have driven me to this. 
1 have ſought the Lo:d night and day, that he 
would rather ſlay me, than put me on this work.” 
Pointing to the mace, he cried, « Take away that 
bauble.” Then caufing the foldiers to clear, the 
hall, he ordered the door to be locked, and putting 
the key in his pocket, he retired to Whitehall. Thus, 
by a ſingle effort of daring reſolution, was the whole 
power, civil and military, veſted in Cromwell, who 
now received congratulations from the fleet, the 
army, and from different bodies of people: but this 


politic man was too cautious to be ſeduced by their | 


o 


praiſe, or driven on by their exhortations. 
One diſtinguiſhed feature in his character, was 
the art of managing all parties. Though he had 
aſſumed the 1 authority, “he thought pro- 
per to amuſe them with the appearance of a com: 
monwealth. He irſt juſtified. his conduct in diſ- 
ſolving the parliament, by a declaration ſubſcribed 
by all the principal officers of the fleet and army. 
He then propoſed a parliament, conſiſting of one 
hundred and forty-four perſons, in whom, with 
their conſent, he would veſt the ſupreme power.” 
He choſe his members from among thoſe in the 
middling and lower ranks of life, as the moſt likely 
to reſign, without murmuring, that buſineſs the 
might find themſelves unable to conduct. Theſe 
agents * aboliſhed the clergy, the tythes, the uni- 
verlities, the court of chancery, and the common 
Jaw, in the room of which they intended to ſubſti- 
tute the Moſaical inſtitution,” 4 | 
Van Tromp with a hundred ſhips under his com- 
mand, falling in with the Engliſh fleet, commanded 
by Monk, Dean, Penn, and Lawſon, on the third 
ot June, a deſperate engagement enſued off the 
Flemiſh coaſt, which laſted till night obliged the 
parties to deſiſt. Admiral Dean was killed; but on 
the following day the Engliſh renewed the battle, 
and being joined by admiral Blake with eighteen 
ſhips, they obtained the victory, ſinking fix of the 
enemy's deſt ſhips, blowing up two others, and 
taking eleven. A few days afterwards Van Tromp 
ſailed with a reſolution to revenge his late loſs, or 
loſe his life. Falling in with Monk a defperate'en- 
gagement enſued, in which a muſket ball pierced 


the Dutch admiral through the- heart. This de- 


time increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the members 


— 


they found it impoſlible to enforce ; and therefye 


K 


miffonerr of the great feal, the judges and the 


_ the fate of the day; and th 
their harbours, after having ſuſtai 

loſs. Heartily tired of the War: "the nyo by 
laad now became earneſt in their folicitatio = 
peace, which Cromwell at tength granted A 
following conditions: A defenſive lea, 2 
concluded between the two republics: the 5 x 
each of them to bauiſh the enemies of the 28 
thoſe concerned in the maſſacre ot Ambo a+ 
to be ſeverely puniſhed : the honour of the fla * 
to be yielded to the Engliſh : eighty-five honed 
pounds were to be paid by the Dutch Fatt ludace 
Pany, as an indemnification for the loſles which th 
Engliſh company had ſuffered ; and the iſland f 
Poleron in the Laſt Indies, was to be ceded t 
latter.” b + pales 2A 


Cromwell's parliamentary 


e Dutch fled t, 


WT. 


power had by this 
came to a refolution to reſign that authority which 


they repaired to Whitehall, where they delivered 
the inſtrument of government into the hands df 
Cromwell, In a council of field officers held at 
Whitehall, the writing of reſignation was pry. 
duced, and another icheme of government 2 
poſed by Lambert, for tempering the liberty of 
commonwealth by velling the ſupreme power in 
one perſon, who ſhould be tiled protector; an! 
communicated the contents of an inſirument ready 
prepared of ſuch a plan of government. Several 
objections were made, but it was immediately 
voted, that Cromwell ſhould be declared protectot. 
— 3 _— his office during life; and on his 

cath his place was do be immediately ſuppli 
the council. | 4 Ir 

Thus raifed to ſupreme dignity by the moſt 
violent and irregular means, Cromwell was, on the 
ſixteenth of December, inaugurated into the office 
ot lord protector of the united realms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with all the parade of royal 
pageantry. He ſet out from Whitehall to the court 
ot chancery, preceded by the lords commiſſioners of 
the great ical of England, the judges and barons of 
the ſeveral benches in their robes, the council of 
the commonwealth, the lord-mayor and aldermen 
of London; the recorder, town-clerk, and ſword- 
bearer, with the cap of maintenance, and ſuo d, but 
not erected. Cromwell followed in his own coach, 
with his life-guard, attended by ſeveral gentlemen, 
bare-headed, and ſeveral of the chief oflicers of the 
army, with their hats on. In the court of char- 
cery was placed a rich chair of ſtate, with caipets 
on the floor. The lords commiſſioners ranged 
themſelves on each ſide of the chair; round it lat 
the judges and council of {tate ; the lord-mayor an 
aldermen on the right fide of the court, and tis 
chief officers of the army on the left, all bug 
headed. The company being properly ranged 
major-general Lambert, after declaring the diſſo 
tation of the parliament, and the exigences of ch 
times, deſired the lord- genetal, in the name of g 
army and the. three nations, to accept of the fie 
tectorſhip. Cromwell, with ſeeming reluctance 
giving his conſent, the inſtrument of government 
was read aloud; after which the form of an oath U 
adminittered to the protector, to preſerve inviolats 
the articles contained in the inſtrument, and 18 
other reſpects to govern the nations according! 
their laws, cuſtom and ſtatutes. During the tes 
ing of this oath, Cromwell lifted up his ches l 
heaven, with the appearance of great {olemnity a 
devotion, and then publicly ſubſcribed it. 1 
ceremony over, Lambert preſented him, 
knees, with a ſword in a ſcabbard, repreſent!'s 
civil word ; this he accepted, and put off bis our 
to intimate that he was no longer ruled by the mi 
litary otte. He was then invited by the lord ©) 
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authority, inveighed againſt their proceedings, 
telling them, that nothing could be more abfurd 
than for them to diſpute his title; ſince the ſame 


of the army to take doſfeſion of the chair 
ſute, 28 lord protector of 12 Scotland, and 
4 Upon which he ſat down in it, with his 


covered, while the court continued bare. 

lords commiſſioners then delivered up the 
ſe and ſeals; and the lord-mayor the ſword ; and 
0 being delivered back, the court broke up, and 
ed in the following order to Whitehall: firſt 
en and mem of the council; after 
judges; then the commiſlioners of the 

ſeal, who were followed by the life guards 
11 four ſerjeants at arms, carrying the maces be- 
boging to the court of chancery, the council, and 
prjament: The lord-mayor went immediately 
fore the protector, with the ſword, and the officers 
of the army were about his perſon. 
ninſter-hall gate they took coach, when the lord- 
mayor rode bare headed. At the banqueting- 
wle, Whitehall, Lochier, Cromwell's chaplain, 
made an exhortation to the company, which being 
ded, they were diſmifled by the ſoldiers firing 
three times. | 


The peace concluded with the 
LD. 1654. Dutch, brought great credit to Crom- 
wll's adminiſtration. Moſt of the powers in Eu- 
rope ſent ambafſadors to court his alliance; and an 
xcident which happened about this time, gave a 
convincing proof of his firm reſolution to govern 
zith ſpirit, and to maintain the dignity of the Eng- 


nation, Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to the 


Portugueſe ambaſſador, and joined with him in the 
ume commiſſion, reſented an affront which he ima- 
goed had been offered upon the New A 
by ordering his ſervants to his aſſiſtance, and after 
wounding ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen, he, by miſ- 
take, fell upon a perſon named Greenaway, whom 
be took for the man that had given him the offence, 
and having butchered him with many wounds, he, 
nd all his accomplices, took ſhelter in the houſe of 
the Portugueſe ambaſſador, which they threatened 
to defend againſt all attempts to take them. But 
loding that the houſe. was beſet by colonel Whalley, 
ad a party of horſe, the ambaſſador ordered his 
ſervants to arm, and ſent to complain to Cromwell 
of a breach of the law of nations. The lord pro- 
tector ſent him for anſwer, that juſtice muſt be 
done, and that blood muſt be ſatisfied with blood. 
All the foreign ambaſſadors, then at London, in- 
tereſted themſelves in this affair, but every remon- 
lance made to Cromwell was ineffectual, and Don 


Pantaleon, to the admiration of the world, was 


ned, condemned, and publicly executed on Tower- 
bill, The fituation of Portugal at this time was 
uch, that they could not reſenc. this tranſaction ; 
ui the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned with the pro- 

r 2 treaty of peace and alliance, which was 
Ty advantageous to the Engliſh commerce. The 


piiament met on the third of September, accord- | 


"8 to writs iſſued by Cromwell for that purpoſe. 
ue went in great ſtate and opened it with a ſpeech, 
n which he informed them of the ſteps he had 
ken for modelling the new government; aſſuring 
em of his upright intentions; recapitulated what 
* kad done for the nation, told them he had con- 
a free parliament, and that he did not pre- 

to be their maſter, but their fellow labourer. 

, parliament, having with great attention liſtened 
ſpeech, which laſted near three hours, and, 
+1 mwell's recommendation, chuſing Lenthall 
ar ſpeaker, immediately entered into a diſ- 
* ot the inſtrument of government, and of 
ity which Cromwell, under the title of 
Arie or, had aſſumed over the nation. They 
an — his new dignity with the greateſt freedom, 
eleape en his perſonal character and conduct did not 
this ad ithout cenſure. The protector, enraged at 
ory ſpirit in the parliament, ſent for them 


obe painted chamber, and with an air of great | 


— 


At Weſt- 


— 


1 


England, to ſolicit their friendſhip. 


inſtrument of government, which made them a par- 
liament, had inveſted him with the protectorſhip; 
that ſome points in the new conſtitution: were ſup- 
poſed to be fundamentals, and were not, on any 
pretence, to be altered or diſputed; that among 
theſe were the 8 of the nation by one 
perſon and a parliament, their joint authority over 
the army and militia, the ſucceſſion of new parlia- 
ments, and liberty of conſcience; and that with re- 
gard to theſe particulars, there wasreſerved to him a 
negative voice, to which in the other circumſtances of 
government he confeſſed himſelf in no wiſe entitled. 
When the members returned to the houſe, they 
found a guard at the door, which would not ſuffer 
any one to enter till he had ſigned a recognition, 
by which he promiſed to be faithful to the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 


that he would never conſent to a change in the go- 


vernment eſtabliſhed under a protector and parlia- 
ment. Moſt of the members, after ſome heſitation, 
ſubmitted to this condition, but retained the ſame 
refractory ſpirit, which they had diſcovered in their 
firſt debates. The inſtrument of government, was 
examined one article after another, with the moſt 
ſcrupulous accuracy. Very free topics were ad- 
vanced with the general approbation of the houſe ; 
and during the whole courſe of their tranſactions, 
they neither ſent up one law to the protector, nor 
took any notice of bs. Several members engaged 


in a conſpiracy, formed chiefly by the cavaliers, a 


name at this time given to the royal party, to take 
arms in different parts of the kingdom. But 
Cromwell having received intelligence of this 
ſcheme from his ſpies, haſtened to the diſſolution of 
ſo dangerous an aſſembly, eleven days before the ex- 
piration of the time fixed by the act of government; 
and he gave them to underſtand, at parting, that 
he knew ſeveral of them were engaged in a plot 
ON ed a pl 
cavaliers now concerted a plan , ; 

for a general inſurrection in <2. of A D. 1655, 
Charles; but the protector's ſpies informing him 
what was in agitation, he cauſed ſome of the con- 
ſpirators to be thrown into priſon; the conſequence 
of which was, that moſt of the reſt remained quiet; 
but in the weſt of England, Penruddock, Grove, 
Jones, and other gentlemen, raiſed two hundred 
horſe, and entering Saliſbury during the aſſizes, took 
poſſeſſion of the gates and market-place, and pro- 
claimed the king; but their friends not joining 
them, they left the city, and wandered through the 
country till their numbers were ſo leſſened, that 
they were ſuppreſſed by one troop of horſe. The 
leaders of the party being condemned and executed, 
and others tranſported, Cromwell began to attend 
to foreign affairs. The new republic was ſo much 
dreaded by the French king, that though his fleet 
ſailing to the relief of Dunkirk, had been attacked 
by the fleet of England, yet the French court, ſo far 
from reſenting the affront, ſent ambaſſadors to 
Soon after 
Cromwell had entered on the protectorſhip, he diſ- 
patched admiral Blake with a fleet to the Medi- 
terranean, to chaſtize the inſolence of the Algerine 
corſairs, which had committed great depredations 
on the Engliſh trading veſlels: and admiral Penn 
failed to the Weſt Indies, with a fleet carrying five 
thouſand ſoldiers under the command of general 
Venables. The admiral, by his private ,orders, 
to be opened in a certain latitude, found that he 


was to attack St. Domingo, the capiaal of Hiſ- 


paniola. On the approach of the Engliſh, the 
Spaniards fled to the woods; but when Venables 
had lahded ſome of his forces, they returned, and 


made preparations to defend themſelves. The 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh had been greatly fatigued by a forced 
march immediately after landing, and the heat of 
the climate had ſuch an effect on them, that the 
Spaniards, after killing fix hundred of their men, 
compelled them to retire to their ſhips. This mis- 
fortune, ſo unfavourable in appearance, turned out 
highly advantageous to the Engliſh intereſt, and 
was productive of a very happy event; for our 
commanders failing immediately to Jamaica, that 
valuable iſland farrendered to them without the 
teaſt reſiſtance, on the feventeenth of May ; and has 
been in our poſſeſſion from that period to the pre- 
fent time; yet * ſo little was thought of the im- 
portance of this conqueſt, that upon their return 
from the expedition, Penn and Venables were ſent 
to the Tower, for their failure in the principal ob- 
ject of their expedition.” It appears, however, 
that they were ſoon releaſed. | 
4 6. ada Blake, now in the Mediterranean, 
515%, being joined by Montague, they 
cruized off Cadiz, with the view to intercept the 
Spaniſh fleet from the Weſt Indies; but, being in 
want of water, they failed to the coaſt of Portugal 
for a ſupply. Captain Stayner, whom Blake had 
left on the ſtation, with ſeven ſhips, ſoon de- 
ſcried the galleons, and immediately gave chace. 
The Spaniſh admiral, and two of his captains, ran 
their veſſels aſhore ; but two ſhips, richly laden, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, and two were fet on 
fire. The treaſure was brought from Portſmouth 
in waggons, and carried in triumph through the 
city of London. A ſubſequent action with the 
Spaniards, was productive of great honour to this 
brave admiral and to his country. Having re- 


ceived intelligence, that ſixteen Spaniſh ſhips, un- 


der the command of Don Diego Diagues, were at 
the Canaries, he failed thither, and finding them in 
the bay of Santa Cruz, attacked them with ſuch 
impetuous fury, that the Spaniards quitted their 
ſhips, to which Blake immediately ſet fire, and de- 
ſtroyed them with all their valuable contents. Blake 
died on. his return to England, after he was within 
ht of his native country; and Cromwell, to ſhew 
his reſpect to the memory of ſo gallant a commander, 
cauſed him to be buried in great pomp, at his own 
expence, in the chapel of _— VII. It is re- 
corded of Blake, that though he fought under 
Oliver, whom he deemed an ufurper, he was a 
zcalous republican in principle; and that he would 
fay to his ſeamen, * It is our duty to fight for 
our country, into whatever hands the government 
may fall.” The duke of Holſtein having preſented 
the protector with ſix beautiful Friefland horſes, he 
attempted to amuſe himſelf with driving them in 
Hyde Park, his ſecretary Thurloe being in the 
coach: but the horſes taking fright, threw his high- 
neſs out of the box, and in his fall one of his 
pocket piſtols went off; notwithſtanding which, he 
var ad neither wound nor broken bones. On the 
ſeventeenth of September, a parliament ſummoned 

Cromwell, met, the members of which were to 
be approved by his highneſs's council, before they 
ſhould have leave to fit : and by this means near a 
hundred were excluded, who publiſhed a ſevere re- 
monſtrance againſt this violence: and now the 
ſitting members proceeded juſt as Oliver would 
have them. 


5 Cromwell now endeavoured to en- 

HN. 1. gage the affections of the people by 
an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice. The benches 
were filled with judges of incorruptible integrity, 


who gave their deciſions without bz gi of perſons, | 
and he laid aſide his major-generals, who by this 


time had incurred the hatred and reſentment of 
the whole nation. By ſuch means he flattered 
himſelf that he had eſtabliſhed his authority on a 
firm foundation, and that in order to make it as 
laſtipg as it was extenſive, it wanted nathing but 


_ 


—— 


ö 


— 


| inſtrument of government, which had * 


the conſent of a national aſſembly 
convoked a parliament ; but as he had 
confidence in the good will of the people, p34 
yed every art to influence the electors — 
fill the houſe with his own dependents b 9 
he ſecured an undiſputed majority, and full l 
gined he ſhould now be able to accompliſh To 
views. The parliament being aſſembled —_ 
voted a renunciation of all title in Charles Ry 
or any of his family; and this was the $6 1 
dignified with the appearance of national conſ, a. 
which ever had that tendency. An a& was 1 
patfed for the ſecuring his highneſs the lord A 
tector's perſon, and the continuance of t 
in ſecurity and peace. This act was occaſioned þ 
the diſcovery of two plots, which had been ente / 
into, ſome time before, to depoſe Cromwell wh 
parliament likewiſe approved of the war with 8 a, 
and granted large ſums of money for — F 
on; and after they had fat ſome months, 2 + 
motion was made by Pack, one of the city — 
bers, for inveſting the protector with the dignityaſ 
king. This motion occaſioned great diſorders 4 
threw the houſe into parties. The chief oppoſition 
proceeded from the major-generals, and fuch 
officers as were attached to their intereſt, Buy 


. 
; he therefg, 


he nation 


Lambert, a man of great intereſts in the army, ha 
entertained the ambitious views of ſucceeding 


Cromwell in the r which he foreſay 
would be impoſlible if the monarchy ſhould be re 
ſtored, as hereditary right would then likewiſe he 
eſtabliſhed ; he therefore, with Deſborough, an 
other officers openly declared, that if Cromye 
accepted the crown, they would inſtantly reſi 
their commiſſions ; yet notwithſtanding all the 
oppoſition, the motion was approved by a ge 
majority; and a bill was brought in and paſſed f 
that purpoſe. But this refraQory ſpirit in Lan 
bert and the other officers, diſconcerted Cromyd 
extremely, 

A committee of the houſe now waited on th 
protector, 1 him to accept the crown 
when he returned them the following ambiguous 
anſwer, hardly reducible to the rules of plai 
Engliſh, or common ſenſe. © I confeſs, for it 
behoves me to deal plainly with you, I mult 
confeſs, I would ſay I hope I may be under 
in this; for indeed I muſt be tender what I would 
ſay to ſuch an audience as this; I ſay I would be 
underſtood, that, in this argument, I do not make 
a parallel between men of a different mind, aud! 
parliament which ſhall have their deſires. I knov 
there is no compariſon ; nor can it be urged upon 
me that my words have the leaſt colour that ui. 
becauſe the parliament ſeems to me to give liberty 
to me to fay any thing to you. As that is a tende 
of my humble reaſons and judgment, and opinie 
to them, and if I think they are ſuch, and will be 
ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants, and vil 
be ſo to the ſupreme authority and the legillatvt 
whereſoever it is. If I fay I ſhould not tell yo 
knowing their minds to be ſo, I ſhould not . 
faithful if I ſhould not tell you ſo, to the end tli 
you may report it to parliament.“ Hereupo" | 
ſecond committee was appointed to reaſon W 
the protector, and to overcome thoſe ſcruples vi 
he pretended againſt accepting ſo liberal an oft 


The conference laſted for ſeveral days; which, 3 


there is no doubt but that Cromwell was delirots 


of obtaining the crown, could only be done vl 
a view of bringing the army to approve e 

deſign, which being found impoſlible, on " 
eighth of May the protector, with great ſee 
humility, told the parliament, that he could 
undertake the government with the title of 4 
Thus they found themſeves obliged to retat | 
name of a commonwealth; but inſtead 4 te 


and 


court 


. EE 
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k of the general officers alone, an humble 
5 and advice was framed, and offered to 
4 rotector by the parliament. This was repre- 
oe as the great baſis of the republican eſtabliſh- 
—_ by it the authority of the protector was in 
4 e rarticulars enlarged, and in others conliderably 
"iniſhed. Cromwell having obtained this ſanction 
| his authority, reſolved to conſecrate his title by a 
i inauguration, which was performed the twenty- 
900 of june in Weſtminſter-hall, with all the pomp 
= magnificence of a coronation ; after which the 
"cliament adjourned itſelf to the twentieth of 
January Cromwell now deprived Lambert of all 
his commiſſions, in heu of which, as a bribe for 
is future peaceable deportment, he allowed him a 
non of two thouſand pounds a year. He next 


tis family. He ſent for Richard his eldeſt fon 
dt of the country, where he led a private life, to 
bring him acquainted with a court, and to initiate 
lim into the knowledge of public affairs. Soon 
ter his arrival, he prevailed on the univerſity of 
Oxford to elect him their chancellor, in which 
honour he was ſolemnly inſtalled at Whitchall. 
His ſecond ſon Henry he made lord- lieutenant of 
heland: and having two daughters unmarried, he 
matched one of them to the lord Falconbridge, 
ind the other to Mr. Rich, grandſon and heir to 
his great friend the earl of Warwick. France ſent 
this year to demand auxiliary forces from England, 
to aſſiſt it in its war with the Spaniards; which 
requeſt was readily granted by the protector, and 
{x thouſand foot were accordingly ſent, under the 
command of Sir John Reynolds. The arrival of 
theſe forces enabled the French to make themſelves 
maſters of Montmedi and St. Venant, two very 
important places in the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and 
ſoon after of the ſtrong fort of Mardyke, which 
opened them an eaſy paſſage to the conqueſt of 
Dunkirk, an event that ſoon after happened. 
Charles, in his turn, entered into a treaty with 
the court of Spain, by which he was allowed to 
reſide privately at Bruſſels, with a penſion of fix 
thouſand livres a month, and half as much for his 
brother the duke of Glouceſter, They allo en- 
raved to furniſh him with fix thouſand men, as 
ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of a good port in 
England. About this time there was a plot laid 
for an inſurrection in England in favour of the 
king, and the marquis of Ormond came over to 
London to forward the deſign ; but the protector 
having notice of it, publiſhed a proclamation for 
wprehending the conſpirators before they could 
rm a body. The marquis narrowly eſcaped, 
Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry Slingſby, Mr. Mordaunt, 
ad feyeral others concerned in the plot, were 
lizcd, and the two former being tried by a high 
court of Juſtice, were condemned and executed. 
A D. 16:8, „he parliament, on the twentieth 
| 58. of January, was again aſſembled, con- 
ſlüng, as in the times of monarchy, of two 
loules, the commons, and the other houſe. This 
Puliament occaſioned Cromwell great uneaſineſs. 
lu the firſt place, all the members who had been 
excluded the houſe of commons the laſt ſeſſions, 
*e now admitted to their ſeats, in conſequence 
of a clauſe in the Humble Petition and Advice, 
at the perſons who are legally choſen, by a 
de election of the people, to ſerve in parliament, 
ah not be excluded from doing their duties, but 
the conſent of the houſe whereof they are 
bers,” The next thing which proved pre- 
— to his views, was the erecting this new 
ably, diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Other 
We. It conſiſted of ſixty members, among 

whom were ſi . Y 
vey of ud ve or ſix antient peers, ſeveral gentle- 
who b ortune and diſtinction, and ſome officers, 
riſen from the meaneſt profeſſions. None 


mrned his thoughts towards the eſtabliſhment of 


| 


ͤ— 


of the antient peers, however, would deign to 
accept of a ſeat which they were to ſhare with ſuch 
companions as were aſſigned them. By bringing 
ſo great a number of his friends and adherents into 
the other houſe, Cromwell loſt his majority among 
the national repreſentatives, and Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, and ſome others, whom the protector 
had created lords, choſe rather to take their ſeats 
with the commons, in order. by their preſence to 
ſtrengthen their own party, by which means an 
unconteſtable majority appeared againſt Cromwell, 
and the commons refuſed to acknowledge the 
authority of his other houſe. Even the legality of 
the humble petition and advice was queſlioned, as 
being voted by a parliament which lay under force, 


and which was deprived by military violence of a 


conſiderable number of its members. | 

The protector, apprehenſive of combinations be- 
tween the parliament, and the malcontents of the 
army, was reſolved to allow no time for forming a 
conſpiracy againſt him ; and accordingly, withouc 
conſulting any one, on the fourth of February he 
went to the houſe, and ſent for the commons into 
the Painted Chamber, where, after reproaching 
them with their factious ſpirit, and charging them 
with being privy to conſpiracics againſt his autho- 
rity, he ſaid, „Since ſuch are your proceedings, I 
think it high time to put an end to your ſitting. 
| therefore declare this parliament diffolved : and 
God be judge between me and you.” © Amen,” 


replied the members, with as great vehemence as 


the protector. But theſe diſtractions at home were 
not able to take off Cromwell's attention from 
foreign affairs. On the third cf June, marſhal 
Turenne, who commanded the French army, un- 
dertook the ſiege of Dunkirk, which was but very 
ill provided for a defence. Don John of Auſtria, 
governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, drew toge- 
ther all his troops, and amongſt the reſt the Britiſh 
and Iriſh under the duke of York, to relieve it. 
After the ſiege had continued about twelve days, 
intelligence came that Don John and the Spaniſh 
generals were coming to its relief. It was reſolved 
to attack them, and the Spaniards were totally 
defeated. The valour of the Engliſh on this oc- 
caſion has been juſtly celebrated. On the twenty- 
fifth of June, Dunkirk ſurrendered, and was, by 
agreement, delivercd to Cromwell. He committed 
the government of it to Lockart, a perſon of 
great abilities. 

Cromwell, however, reaped little ſatisfaction 
from the ſucceſs of his arms abroad; the ſitua- 
tion of his affairs at home, kept him in per- 
petual inquietude. His military enterprizes, and 
ſecret intelligence, had exhauſted his revenue, 
and involved him in a conſiderable debt. The 
royaliſts (as we have before hinted) having 
concerted meaſures for a general inſurrection, 
Ormond came over in order to carry it into exe- 
cution. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and 
many of the heads of the Preſbyterians, had ſe- 
cretly entered into the engagement; and even the 
army was infected with a general ſpirit of diſ- 
content. The conſpiracy was cruſhed by Willis, 
who diſcovered the whole to the protector; upon 
which Ormond was obliged to fly, and thought 
himſelf happy in having eſcaped ſo vigilant an 
adminiſtration. Many of the conſpirators were 


thrown into priſon ; and, a high court of juſtice 


was erected for the trial of thoſe whoſe guilt was 
moſt apparent. Sir Henry Slingſby, and Dr. 
Hewet, were condemned and beheaded; Aſton, 
Storey, and Beſtley, were hanged in different 
ſtreets of the city; and Mordaunt, brother to the 
earl of Peterborough, narrowly eſcaped, the num- 
bers for his condemnation and acquittal being 
equal. The republicans, though they regarded 
with horror the views and principles of the royaliſts, 
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continually denounced vengeance againſt Crom- 
well, and entered into cabals to dethrone him. 
Sindercome had undertaken to murder him, and 
had often been prevented by the moſt unaccount- 
able accidents, from executing his bloody purpoſe: 
but though his deſign was diſcovered, the pro- 
tector could never ſind the bottom of his enter- 
prize, nor detect any of his accomplices; and not- 
withſtanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, 
the jury was, with difficulty, brought to condemn 
him. When every thing was prepared for his 
exceution, he was found dead in his bed from 
poiſon, which it is ſuppoſed he had taken. The 
protector might have better ſupported his fears and 
apprehenſions, had he enjoyed any domeſtic ſatis- 
faction; but Fleetwood, his ſon- in- law, offended 
at Cromwell's ambition, had eſtranged himſelf 
from him. Cromwell's eldeſt daughter, who was 
Fleet wood's wife, had adopted republican prin- 
ciples, and could not, with patience, behold 
power lodged in a ſingle perſon, though that 
perſon was even an indulgent father. His other 
daughters were as much prejudiced in favour of 
the royal cauſe. But above all, the ſickneſs of 
Mrs. Claypole, Cromwell's favourite daughter, a 
lady endowed with many virtues and amiable ac- 
compliſhments, depreſſed his mind. She had en- 
tertained a high regard for Dr. Hewet, lately exe- 
cuted ; and being refuſed his pardon, had tenderly 
urged her father to repent of the crimes into which 
he had been betrayed by his fatal ambition; and 
her death, which followed ſoon after, gave a new 
edge to all her exhortations. 

The protector now experienced that his high 
elevation and grandeur could not enſure him that 
tranquillity which virtue and moderation can alone 
beſtow. Overwhelmed with the load of public 
affairs, and ſeeing nothing around him but 
treacherous friends, and enraged enemies, he 
found his power to depend on ſo delicate a poize 
of factions and intereſt, as the ſmalleſt event was 
able to deſtroy. Though he had, with ſuch ſignal 
intrepidity, braved death in the field, it was now 
his utmoſt care to avoid receiving it from the 
poinards of aſſaſſins; he never moved a ſtep with- 
out his guards; he wore armour under his clothes, 
and always carried a {word and piſtol, He ſeldom 
ſlept above three nights together in the ſame 
chamber; and never let it be known before hand, 
what chamber he intended to chuſe; nor truſted 
himſelf in any one which was not provided with 
back doors, at which centinels were carefully placed. 
While in this fituation of mind, he was ſeized with 
a flow fever, which changed into a tertian ague; 
bat in the intervals of his fits he was able to walk 
abroad. At length the fever increaſed, and he 
began to conſider the near approach of death. 
He aſked Dr. Goodwin, one of his preachers, if 
the doctrine were true, that the elect could never 
fall, or ſuffer a final reprobation. The miniſter 
anſwered, * Nothing is more certain.” „Then,“ 
{aid Cromwell, I am ſafe; for I am ſure that I 
was Once in a ſtate of grace.” His chaplains, by 
their prayers and revelations ſo buoyed up his 
hopes, that he began to believe his life out of 
danger; and with confidence ſaid to his phyſicians, 
“I tell you I ſhall not die of this diſtemper ; I 
am well aſſured of my recovery. It is promiſed 
by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications,” but to 
thoſe of men who hold a ſtricter commerce, and 
more intimate correſpondence with him, Ye may 
have {kill in your profeſſion ; but nature can do 
more than all the phyſicians in the world, and God 
is far above nature.” 

In a ſhort time all the ſymptoms began to wear a 
more fatal aſpect; and the phy ficians declared, that 
he could. not ſurvive the next fit. The council 
being alarmed, ſent a deputation to know his will, | 


4 | 


his ſenſes being nearly gone, he could 1 


| . . : NS, 
quite oppoſite features by different biſtorians Ae 


with regard to his ſucceſſor, Sk a. 
whether he did not intend that Richard 15 dim 
X . 5 ( 
on, thould ſucceed him in the 1 b 
his intentions. A ſimple affirmati pre 
ſeemed to be extorted Fein bim. He desen Or 
third of September, a day he had always — 8 
as auſpicious, and on which he had * = 
two ſignal victories of Dunbar and Wor Fo 
aged fifty-nine years, and four months, His 0 er, 
was followed by a violent tempeſt of thund M 
lightening ; both his partizans and encmies = = 
drew concluſions from this event, which = 
terpreted according to their different Prejudi 85 
His remains were apparently interred ir Web: 
minſter-abbey, with more than regal magnilicen, 5 
but ſome writers aflert, that the body was wra n. 
in lead, and thrown into the Thames bag 
London-bridge; and others with as little — 
afſirm politively, that it was ſecretly depoſited in 
Naſeby- field. * Elizabeth, daughter of g 
James Bouchier, he had two ſons and four dauel. 
ters. Richard his ſucceſſor, married the cd 
daughter of Richard Major, Ig; and Henr 
married a daughter of Sir Francis Ruſlel, of Chip 
penham, in Cambridgeſhire. His daughters was 
Bridget, married to commiſſary-general Iretor 
atterwards to licutenant-general Fleet wood; Fl. 
zabeth, the wife of John Clay pole, Eſq; Mary 
married to lord viſcount Falconbridge; and Frances, 
wife to Mr. Rich, grandſon to the carl of War 
wick; and afterwards to Sir John Ruſlel of Chip 
penham. 
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Character of Oliver Cromnvell. 


This great ſtateſman and brave general wx 
born at Huntingdon, of Welſh extraction, and 
the family name was originally Williams: but one 
of his 'anceſtors having married a ſiſter of the 
renowned Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. a ſon by that mariiage 
took that name, and tranſmitted it to poſtaity. 
Oliver, being the ſon of a ſecond brother, inhe- 
rited but a ſmall eſtate. His father died when he 
was young; but his mother, whoſe name vas 
Stuart, and by ſome authors ſuppoſed to be . 
motely allied to the royal family, lived till after 
he was protector. In his perſon he was of a robutt 
frame of body, and of a manly aſpect, {trongly 
marked with good ſenſe, but with ſtriking lines df 
ſeverity. He ſtudied for ſome time at Sidrey 
college in the univerſity of Cambridge, where be 
was admitted a fellow-commoner, and in whicl 
library there is now his portrait, reckoned the mol 
ſtriking likeneſs now exiſting. Though he dil 
pated part of his patrimony in gaming and drink 
ing in this ſeminary of learning, yet while in collegs, 
he was eſteemed a man of ſhining abilities. Being 
ſuddenly ſeized with a ſpirit of ye Fr a he mar- 
ried; behaved with great gravity ; reſtored whateve 
ſums he had won by gaming; and entered with 2eu 
into the principles and views of the puritanici 
party. His mother could never be perſuaded 
that either his power or his perſon were in {afety; 
and at every noiſe ſhe heard, exclaimed, that her 
ſon was murdered. By her frugality and induftſ 
ſhe raiſed and educated a numerous family 1p" 
ſmall fortune. She had even been obliged to et 
up a brewery at Huntingdon : hence Crone 
has been ſtigmatized with the name of the Brev®' 
and Ludlow, by way of inſult, takes notice of ti 
great acceſſion he would receive to his 100% 
venues upon his mother's death, who pole - 
a jointure of ſixty pounds a year upon 
eſtate. | 

The character of Cromwell has been dran 
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bee 
cording ll hi 1 Bi 
al Mazarine was wont to ca im a fortu 
* father Orleans ſtiles him a judi- 
oh villain ; lord Clarendon, a brave, wicked 
Abuſive epithets, or terms of reproach, 


w Hality and credit. It is certain, the memory 
1 his extraordinary genius has been celebrated 
de ſineſt pens of his age. The verſes of Mr. 
Valle Dryden, and Sprat, afterwards biſhop of 
pocbeller, are well known. Tuckney, maſter of 
& John's college, Dr. Wichcot, Horton, Min- 
ful Seaman, and others, alſo wrote poems in his 
e. „What can be more extraordinary,” ſays 
- ſon of private birth and 
Cowley, © than that a perſon ot | rt 
ducation, no fortune, no eminent qualities of 
body, nor ſhining talents of mind, ſhould have 
the courage to attempt, and the abilities to execute 
o great a deſign, as the ſubverting one of the 
volt antient and beſt eſtabliſhed monarchies in the 
world? that he ſhould have the boldneſs and 
wer to put his prince and maller to an open 
ind infamous death? Should baniſh that numerous 
nd ftrongly allied family? Cover all theſe teme- 
ities under a ſeeming obedience to a parliament, 
in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retained ? 
liample too upon that parliament, and ſcornfully 
expel them as ſoon as they gave him ground of 
diſſatisfaction ? Overcome all his enemies by arms, 
nd afterwards all his friends by artifice ? Serve all 
parties patiently for a while, and command them 
ritorioully at laſt ? Be feared and courted by all 
foreign princes ? Call together parliaments with a 
froke of his pen, and ſcatter them again with a 
word of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a 
vullke and diſcontented nation, by means of a 
mutinous army ? Command a mutinous army by 
ditions and factious officers? Be humbly and 
daily petitioned, that he would be pleaſed, at the 
nte of millions a year, to be hired as maſter of 
thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant? 
Hive the eſtates and lives of three nations as much 
tt his diſpoſal, as was once the little inheritance of 
lis father, and be as liberal and noble in the 
ſpending of them? And laſtly or there is no 
end of enumerating every particular of his glory) 
with one word, bequeath all this power and 
ſplendor to his poſterity ? Die poſſeſſed of peace 
home, and triumph abroad? Be buried among 
kings? And leave a name behind him not to be 
extinguiſhed but with the whole world, which as 
t was too little for his praiſe, ſo might it have 
ben for his conquelts, if the ſhort line of his 
mortal life could have ſtretched out to the extent 
0 his immortal deſigns.” Hyperbolical as this 
caracter may appear, it is, in a great meaſure, 
ounded in truth. It is aſtoniſhing that a man of 
Iaperficial knowledge, by the ſtrength of natural 
alents, ſhould conceive the moſt daring projects 
wich were ever formed by the human mind. 
he ſhould be as artful in exploring the pur- 
Poles of others, as he was ſagacious in diſſembling 
lis own deſigns; that he ſhould be ſo verſed in 


the knowledge of mankind, as to be able by the 


| he gle principle of an hypocritical enthuſiaſm, to 
air der all factions ſubſervient to his ambitious 
001 neus. Such was his courage and reſolution, that 
0 {et 1 the accompliſhment of his deſigns he overlooked 
wel , anger, and ſaw no diſſiculty; and, on being 


Raled from a very private ſtation, to the power of 


to their various principles and prejudices. 


the greateſt monarh, it is really amazing, that he 
could behave with a dignity ſuitable to that power, 
and ſupport, with all ſtrangers, that high idea 
with which they had been impreſſed by his great 
exploits and uncommon policy ; eſpecially if we 
conſider he made no figure in the awful tragedy, 
till the breaking out of the civil war; and he was 
not leſs than rr years of age, when he 
firſt embraced the military profeſſion. Notwith- 
ſtanding the gravity of his manners, and his reli- 
gious cant, upon many occaſions he could relax 
himſelf in trifling, jeſting, and making verſes 
among his intimate friends, without lowering him- 
ſelf in their eſteem ; whereby he took the oppor- 
tunity of diving into their weakneſſes; and would 
ſometimes induce them by an indulgence in wine, 
to open to him the moſt ſecret receſſes of their 
hearts. However, great regularity of manners was 
always maintained in his court; and notwithſtand- 
ing his fondneſs for ſportive frolics in private, he 
took care to give no offence to the moſt rigid and 
devout. He upheld ſome flate, but with little 
expence, and without oflentatious ſplendor, Every 
thing was managed with great frugality, yet he 
was generous to thoſe who ſerved him. He knew 
how to find out and engage in his intereſt, every 
man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents which every parti» 
cular employment demanded ; and all his generals, 
admirals, judges, and ambaſladors, were perſons 
who, in their ſeveral ſpheres, contributed to the 
honour of the nation, and his own ſecurity. He 
ſought every where for men of abilities, in order 
properly to employ them. He favourcd learning, 
and was munificent to ſuch as excelled in ſcience : 
nor did he fail, in ſeveral reſpects, to conciliate 
the affections of his enemies to his perſon and 
government. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, Crom- 
well knew as well how to play the tyrant, as to act 
the ſaint. His edict againſt the epiſcopal clergy was 
to the laſt degree unjuſt and cruel. The cavaliers 
had hard meaſure from him, as they were, almoſt 
without exception, rendered ſubject to heavy taxes, 
and other inconveniences, upon account of the 
raſhneſs and imprudence of ſome of their party. 
He alſo, on particular occaſions, made uſe of 
packed juries, and diſplaced judges for refuſing 
to follow his directions. He committed men 
illegally to priſon ; cauſed them to be tried before 
new created tribunals; and adjudged to death 
without the verdict of a jury: if to this we add 
the violation of the privileges of parliament, we 
mnſt acknowledge his actions were, in many in- 
ſtances, arbitrary, illegal, and tyrannical. On the 
other hand, his enemies allow, that in private life, 
as a ſon, a huſband, a father, and a friend, he de- 
ſerves applauſe; and his government, though ar- 
bitrary, and ſupported by military force, was, in 
many inltances, worthy of praiſe. He gave great 
encouragement to trade and commerce, which 
flouriſhed ſurpriſingly under his auſpices: by means 
of his influence over cardinal Mazarine, he effec- 
tually interpoſed in favour of the proteſtants 
abroad : he preſerved untarniſhed the glory of the 
Britiſh flag: and he ſupported the honour of the 


nation, and maintained it in a degree of conſide- 


ration among European powers, that had not been 
known ſince the reign of Elizabeth. To conclude, 
this conſummate ateſman was a magnanimous 
governor : an aſtoniſhing compound of ambition 
and hypocriſy, adorned with a cluſter of many 
public and private virtues, | 
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the new protector. His uncle De 


THE INTER-RBGNUM CONTINUED UNDER 


R I C H 


MMEDIATELY on the death of Cromwell, 

Richard, his eldeſt ſon, was proclaimed pro- 
tector in London by the council, and by Monk 
in Scotland ; and Henry, Richard's brother, who 
governed Ireland with popularity, undertook for 
the obedience of that kingdom. Both the army 
and fleet acknowledged his title, Upwards of 
ninety addreſſes from the counties and moſt conſi- 
derable corporations, congratulated Richard on his 
acceſſion, in terms of dutiful allegiance; and the 


foreign miniſters were particularly attentive in pay- 


ing him the uſual compliments. Thus Richard, a 
young man of no experience, accuſtomed to a 
retired life in the country, unacquainted with the 


officers of the army, and recommended by no 


military exploits, was tempted to accept of ſo rich 
an inheritance, though his want of ambition would 
never have prompted him to contend for it. 
A. D. 16 The parliament was now aſſembled; 
. 1959+ like the former, it conliſted of two 
houſes. There were a great many republicans in 
the houſe of commons, who held long debates 
about the other houſe, and likewiſe about the 
humble petition and advice; and after great op- 
poſition, and many vehement diſputes, it was at 
laſt, with much difficulty, carried by the court 
party to confirm it. Before the meeting of this 
aſſembly, ſeveral cabals had been ſet on foot by 
diſcontented perſons, againſt the S of 
orough was a 
republican, and Fleetwood, his brother-in-law, a 
violent fanatic, and of conſequence both averſe to 
the government of a ſingle perſon. Lambert and 


Ludlow, with many other officers whom Oliver 


had deprived of their commiſſions, now came forth 
from their retreats, and joined the council againſt 
Richard. Some of theſe, pretending great friend- 
ſhip for him, adviſed him to call up to London 
as many officers as could be ſpared from the 
regiments quartered in different parts of the 
country, for the better ſupporting him in his 
authority, if the parliament ſhould prove re- 
fractory. 

Richard, who did not poſſeſs much penetration, 
fell into the ſnare, and when theſe officers repaired 
to London, they eſtabliſhed their meetings at Fleet- 
wood's apartments, which being in Wallingford- 
houſe, the party were known by the name of the 
Wallingford cabal. They now aſſumed the title of 
the great council of the army, and preſented a 
petition to the protector, wherein they demanded, 
« That no member of the army ſhould be ſubject 
to the civil magiſtrate; and that the officers ſhould 
enjoy the privilege of chuſing their own general.” 
Richard ſoon perceived that their deſign was to 
render themſelves independent of him, therefore, 
alarmed at their preſumption, he rejected their 
petition, and even threatened to diſmiſs them from 
his ſervice, ſhould they make ſuch extravagant 
propoſals for the future, But this ſeeming firmneſs 
in Richard had no effect on the Wallingford cabal, 
who now preſented a petition to the parliament, 
praying that Fleetwood might be appointed general 
of the army; but Richard gave an unfavourable 
anſwer, and commanded the officers immediately 
to return to their reſpective quarters. The council 
of ofticers now denied the authority of Richard, 
and came to the reſolution of eſtabliſhing a form 
of government in which he ſhould have no concern. 
They led their troops to Whitehall, and having 
{ſtationed parties of men in all. the avenues of that 


buildiag, Deſborough, attended by a ſtrong guard, 
| 5 | 
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demanded an audience of the protector. 1 en 
name of all the oflicers, he inſiſted on an * ccous 
diate diſſolution of the parliament. Rickarg © pebs, 
fuſed to comply with their demands : — = A tho 
Deſborough threatening, that if entreaties 2 gard 
jected, recourſe would be had to coercive DI office! 
the protector declared that the parliament wary true | 
be diflolved. A diſſolution of parliament 5 petit 
after taking place, it was generally conſidered — woulc 
the protector was depoſed; and in a few diy; K by tl 
formally reſigned his authority. "OY vou 
Intelligence was now received of ſeveral con point 
ſpiracies, which were forming by the royaliſts 1 nant- 
conjunction with the Preſbyterians, in ſever] part of th 
of the kingdom; and in many counties a reſg. — 
lution was taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willougbb peut 
of . Parham, and Sir Horatio Townſhend, under ton 
took to ſecure Lynn; general Maſley engaged ty other 
ſeize Glouceſter; lord Newport, Littleton, and wou 
other gentlemen, conſpired to take poſleſſion of _ 


Shrewſbury 3; Sir George Booth of Cheſter; Sir 
Thomas Middleton of North Wales; and Arundel, 
Pollard, Granville, and Trelawney, of Plymouth 
and Exeter. A day was appointed for all thele 
enterprizes ; and the king, attended by his brother 
the duke of York, had arrived ſecretly at Calais 
with a reſolution of putting himſelf at the hexd 
of his loyal ſubjects, as ſoon as a favourable op 
portunity offered. This combination was, how 
ever, diſconcerted by the treachery of Sir Richard 
Willis, who, being in great confidence wich the 
king and his little court, was intruſted by then 
with all their cabinet ſecrets, This man had been 
bribed by Oliver, and from that time had con- 
tinually betrayed all the reſolves of Charles and 
his friends, and now ſent intelligence of this cot 
ſpiracy to Thurloe, the ſecretary of ſtate, The 
paritament, alarmed at their danger, cauſcd all the 
horſes in and about London to be ſeized ; the we 
nues of the city to be guarded ; and ſeveral de 
tachments of horſe and foot to be placed in the 
roads from the weft and north-weſt parts of tie 
kingdom. They had many officers whoſe fidelity 
they could more depend upon than that of lat 
bert; but there was no one in whoſe vigil 
and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence ; he vs 
therefore ſent about the beginning of Auguſt again 
Booth and his party, whole intent of taking Chelte 
was the only part of the conſpiracy which had luc 
ceeded. The earl of Derby, lord Herbert d 
Cherbury, Mr. Lee, and culonel Morgan, beat 
part in this enterprize. He was alſo joined by & 
William Middleton with ſome troops from Noch 
Wales, by which means his party became fit 
enough to ſubdue all in that neighbourhood vi 
had courage enough to oppoſe them. Vi heb 
Lambert left London, his army did not conſat d 
above fifteen hundred men; but on his march be 
was joined by three regiments, which the par 
ment had ordered from Dunkirk, and by ch 
Zauchy with his own regiment of horſe, = 
regiment of foot, amounting in all to about 
thouſand. Booth, whole party did not con 
half that number, having intelligence of Lamber. 
approach, thought to have got a days 2 
before him into Lancaſhire, where he hoped ". 
creaſe it; and to gain time, he ſent 2 ufer 
with two miniſters, to ſhew the reaſon for © 
railing an army, and delired a treaty, te my 
effuſion of blood. This propoſal Lambert 
ſented to, if they would firſt lay down their © 
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and ſurrender to him the garriſons in ther ?“], 
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being given, an engagement enſued, in 
rap ane." s were defeated. Booth and 
l 


made their eſcape, many were taken 
de, and Booth himſelf was ſoon after ſeized 
py amitted to the Tower. This ſucceſs 
33 the ruin of the parliament. Lambert, con- 


widdleton 


n t | is ſtrength, and of their extreme weak- 
* beo 0 leſs ys erons to them than Booth. 
id re. - thouſand pounds, which they voted him as a re- 
Upon A 4 for his ſervice, he employed in bribing the 
ere re. 12 ers under his command, who all ſwore to be 
neans, - to him. At his inſtigation they drew up a 


hould 
 foon 
d that 
ys he 


”. +5 the parliament, demanding that they 

"1d phate with the addreſs 3 preſented 
* council of Wallingford-houſe ; that they 
1 10 eſtabliſh Fleetwood in his command, ap- 
it Lambert major-general, Deſborough heute- 
unt · general of the horſe, and Monk, major-general 
of the foot; and that no officer ſhould be diſmiſſed 
from his command but by a court-martial. This 
tion being preſented was taken into conſidera- 


| con. 
lts, in 
| parts 
 reſq- 


vghby tion by the houſe, who at laſt voted, “ that to have 
Under ther officers than thoſe appointed by parliament, 
* would be uſeleſs, chargeable and dangerous to the 
2 Und -ommonwealth,” At the ſame time, alarmed at 
* the danger, they caſhiered Lambert, Deſborough, 
; Al 


Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey, and Cobbet ; re- 
wked Fleetwood's commiſſion, and appointed 
-ommiſſioners to govern the army for a limited 
time, The army paid no reſpe&t to their acts or 


undel, I 
nouth 
 thele 


rother h 
wy vlutions. Lambert drew ſome troops together, 
X _ 1 order to decide the controverſy. Mobs and 
f 7 Morley brought their regiments into Palace-yard, 
© Op 


* reſolute to oppoſe the violence of Lambert: but he 
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he had an eaſier method of ſubduing them. He 
placed his ſoldiers in ſuch a manner as to ſecure all 
the yenues to Weſtminſter-hall; and when the 
ſpeaker arrived in his coach, he ordered the horſes 
to be turned, and with great politeneſs conducted 
kim home. The other members were by the ſame 
ſratagem prevented from meeting, and the two 
npiments in Palace- yard finding themſelves expoſed 
to the deriſion of the people, departed quietly to 
their quarters. Thus, on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 
fve months after it had been reſtored, was the 
rump parliament again depoſed by the army, and 
the officers found themſelves again inveſted with 
ſupreme authority. Out of their own body they 
appointed a council of ten perſons, who were to 
take upon them the management of ſuch affairs as 


or vere molt prefling. They then declared Fleetwood 
heke their general, Lambert their lieutenant-general, and 
q ſyc- Deſborough commiſſary-general of the horſe. At 
rt of laſt they eleted a committee of twenty-three per- 
tool lons, of whom ſeven were officers. Theſe they pre- 
dy Si tended to inveſt with ſovereign authority ; and 


called them a committee of ſafety. 
All this time the conduct of Monk was ſo impe- 
netrable, that it remained a doubt which party he 


hen would embrace. But he no ſooner heard of Lam- 


(| of bert's proceedings in London, than he marched 
ch le out of Scotland, with the beſt of his troops, firmly 
tl. relolved to reſtore the rump parliament. This 
Ind meaſure rendered him ſuſpected of having formed 
ind 1 ome deep deſigns either in his own favour or that 


t bit 
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* e king; but his profound ſecrecy and diſſimu- 
ation prevented any thing certain from tranſpiring. 

e wrote letters to Fleetwood and Lambert, 
erein he complained of their violation of faith 
to the parliament, and declared his reſolution of 
Mdeavouring to reſtore them to their power, againſt 
ul oppoſition whatſoever. Fleetwood and Lam- 


e the md altoniſhed at this reſolution. They im- 
col. "a lately ordered colonel Talbot and Clarges, 
i Kocher. in. law to Monk, to go into Scotland, and, 
due. 1 prevail with the general to enter into a 
* V Which might prevent the effuſion of blood. 


hid no intention of giving them ſo much trouble; 


| 


the parliament. 


8 


But Monk was indefatigable in carrying his deſigns 
into execution. All the officers in his army, of 
whom he entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion, he 
caſhiered. He drew together the ſeveral ſcattered 
regiments, He ſummoned an afſembly ſomewhat 
reſembling a convention of eſtates in Scotland, and 
ang communicated his intention of marching 
into England, he received from them a ſmall but 
ſeaſonable ſupply of money. Clarges and Talbot 
being arrived in Scotland, were well received by 
Monk ; who, by their advice, and in order to gain 
time, conſented to a negotiation, and ſent Wilkes, 
Cloberry, and Knight, three of his officers, to treat 
with the committee. They met Lambert at York, 
with a body of forces to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Monk. He told them he was ſufficiently au- 
thorized to treat with them; but upon their de- 
manding the reſtoration of the parliament, he ac- 
knowledged he had no inſtructions on that head, and 
they proceeded to London, where the ſame demand 
being made to the committee, they immediately 
aſſented to it. And the treaty, by which both ſides 
engaged to act vigorouſly againſt Charles, was 
ſigned on the fifteenth of November. | 
The nation was now in a ſtate of perfect anarchy ; 
and by refuling the payment of all taxes, reduced 
the army to the greateſt extremity. While Lam- 
bert was collecting his forcgs at Newcaſtle, Haſelrig 
and Morley entered Portſmouth, and declared for 
A party, ſent to quell the inſur- 
rection, were induced by their commander, to em- 
brace the ſame intereſt. The city apprentices roſe 
in a body, and inſiſted on a free parliament : and 
though they were ſuppreſſed by colonel Hewſon, a 
man who was once a cobler, but now enjoyed a 
confiderable rank in the army, the city ſtill retained 
its oppolition, and dilcovered marks of the higheſl 
diflatisfaction. The magiſtrates even erected, 2 
kind of ſeparate government, and exerciſed the ſu- 
preme authority within their walls. About the 
ſame time admiral Lawſon entered the river with 
his fleet, and declared for the parliament. Alarmed 
at theſe events, Haſelrig and Morley left Portſ- 
mouth, and haſtened towards London. The regi- 
ments quartered in the neighbourhood of that city, 
were perſuaded by their old officers, who had been 
diſmiſſed by the committee of ſafety, to eſpouſe, 
once more, the cauſe of the parliament. Deſbo- 
rough's regiment, which had been ſent to Lambert, 
to aſſiſt his friends, no ſooner reached St. Albans, 
than that officer declared for the ſame aſſembly. 
Lenthall the ſpeaker, at the deſire of the officers, 
reſumed his former authority, and on the tweaty- 
ſixth of December, aſſembled the parliament, which 
had, with ſo much contempt and ignominy, been 
twice expelled. On their meeting they annulled 
the act againſt the payment of the exciſe and cuſ- 
toms ; they next choſe commiſſioners for aſſigning 
quarters to the ſoldiers: and without taking the 
leaſt notice of Lambert, they enjoined the forces 
under his command, to repair directly to the gar- 
riſons allotted for them. The ſituation of this ge- 
neral was now deſperate ; his army, now rendered 
entirely uſeleſs to him, and what was ſtill worſe, the 
few troops that remained with him, thinking to 
make their court to thoſe in power, or perhaps to 
gratify ſome pique of their own, put their general 
under an arreſt, and ſent him to London, where he 
was committed a 3 W the T 1 
Monk, having received a ſupply o 22 
thirty thouſand pounds from he As D. 1680. 
Scots, and taken proper precautions for maintaining 
the peace of that kingdom, entered England on the 
ſecond of January. During his march he received 
information of the diſbanding of the army, and alſo 
that the lord Fairfax, with ſome of the principal 
entry in Yorkſhire, were in arms, demanding a 
— parliament, This was going a ſtep farther 
6 E than 
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than Monk had yet propoſed. He was, however, 
received with open arms by the lord Fairfax and 


all his friends, who had taken poſſeſſion of the city | 


of York. The rump. parliament now became 
_ objects of deteſtation than the army had 

before; and every ſtep which Monk advanced 
towards the capital, occaſioned ſome freſh declara- 
tions or aſſociations of the counties for a free par- 
liament. The rump now began to think they had 
made the breach between themſelves and the Wal- 
lingford officers, too irreconcileable. They began 
to apprehend that Monk had ſomething more in 
view than the reſtoring them, and would have been 
better pleaſed had he continued in Scotland. They, 
however, ſent him a letter, informing him, that 
they were re-afſembled, and attributed the reſtitu- 
tion of their authority wholly to his fidelity, care, 
and courage. This meſſage was ſo far from being 
pleaſing to the general, that he conſidered it as one 
of the moſt untortunate events that could have at- 


tended him. He was under a thouſand perplexitics | 


how to act; for by the parliament's precipitate re- 
ſumption of their power, aſſiſted by a numerous 
army newly returned to their obedience, he deſpaired 
of being able to compaſs his deligns, and thought 
it prudent not to continne any longer in arms, 
than a favourable opportunity ſhould offer for lay- 
ing them down; for he had been perſuaded that 
they would not have thought themſelves ſafe till 
his arrival in London with his army, when he in- 
tended to reſtore all the other members with them, 
without paying the leaſt regard to their difference 
of opinions. He, however, continued his march, 
and in all the counties which he paſſed through, the 
chief people flocked to him with addreſſes, wherein 
they expreſſed their earneſt deſire, that he would do 
his utmoſt to reſtore the nation to peace and tran- 
quillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, of 
which they had been, for ſuch a number of years, 
ſo unhappily deprived. At Lancaſter he was met 


by a deputatioa from London, with an addreſs, 


praying the reſtoration of the members who had 
been excluded in 1648. The preſbyterians ſeem to 


have had the principal ſhare in all theſe addreſſes, 


for the ſeclnded members were moſtly of that per- 
ſuaſion. The parliament perceiving it was not in 
their power to prevent the progreſs of Monk, thought 
it molt prudent to conſent to it, and accordingly on 
the twelfth of January an act was voted to Juttif 


Monk's march into England; and on the ſixteenth 


they voted a thouſand pounds a year to be ſettled 
on him. Scot and Robinſon, two of their mem- 
bers, were ſent under pretence of complimenting 
him on the road, but in reality as ſpies on his con- 
duct. The city diſpatched four of their chief per- 
ſons to perform like compliments; and at the ſame 
time to confirm the general in his inclination to a 
free parliament. When Monk came to St. Al- 
bans, he ſent a letter to the parliament, wherein he 
defired they would remove from London thoſe re- 
giments, who, though they now profeſſed to return 
to their duty, had ſo lately offered violence to that 
aſſembly. The parliament thought proper to com- 
ply with this requeſt. Lambert was now in the 
Tower, and Fleetwood, with the other ſuperior 
officers, tamely obeyed the orders they received for 
leaving London; but the common men were more 
refractory ; about four thouſand of them mutinied ; 
one regiment in particular, which was quartered in 
Somerſet-houſe, refuſed to yield their place to the 
northern army, but, for want of leaders, they were 
at laſt obliged quietly to ſubmit. 

Monk entered London on the fourth of February, 
The next day he was introduced to the houſe, and 
thanks were given him, in the name of the mem- 
bers, by Lenthall their ſpeaker, for the eminent 
{ervices he had done his country. Monk returned 
an anſwer ig ſuch ambiguous terms, as ſtill kept 


»— 


a. 


Wal [id eee bd 


every one in ſuſpence. But it was impoſſit © G 
the nation to remain long in this doubtfy] lity 1 * — 
and the people, as well as parliament, were * — 3 
of eee iſſue, Dundu 1 
the late diſtractions, the payment of taxes had bas mlt 
interrupted; and though the parliament, ag "ny | (rao 
they were reſtored, had given orders for all coll 11 N 
tions and impoſitions, yet ſo little authority 6 I 
they poſſeſs in the nation, that the people » | * . 
their commands very flowly and with great . — 
luctance. The common council of London able — 
lutely refuſed to ſubmit to an aſleſſment required of Et 
them; and declared, that till a free and lauful par- - 
lament impoſed taxes, they never ſhould think i — 
their duty to make any payment. This perempto : a 
denial gave the parliament a fair pretence of makin Id{b 
a trial of their own. power, and the general's — 
fidelity. Accordingly on the ninth of February we by 
Monk received orders to march into the city, to ſerted 
ſeize twelve perſons the moſt obnoxious to the pat. eſcape 
liament, to remove the poſts and chains from all — 
the ſtreets, and to take down and deſtroy the port- chre t 
culliſes and gates of the city. Theſe orders Monk Morric 
complied with in part only, and, after ſome ſecret with v 
conferences with the citizens, he began to throw ſohn C 
off the maſk which he had ſo long worn. Heſenta Charle 
letter to the parliament, acquainting them with nern 
what he had done, and begging they would mitigate WAY defired 
the ſeverity of their order; which they refuſing to Morric 
do, he made many public apologies to the city for vith | 
his conduct in the affair, declaring it to have been After | 
entirely in compliance with the orders of the rump, his wh 


: houſe, reproaching them with ſome new cabals they 


the encouragement given to a fanatical petition, 


neued and enlarged the general's 


and army. And having paſſed * e 


whom he now found to be a ſet of mercileſs unre- 
lenting tyrants. He then wrote a letter to the 


Mure 
a preſe 
ſtantly 
had re 
tended 
Dunki 
munic: 
narrov 
jurne 
under | 
by the 
The 
allemb) 
omme 
mmſt; 


had formed with Vane and Lambert, and allo with 


preſented by Praiſe-god Barebone, wherein he ce. 
fired, that every individual of the kingdom ſhould 
be compelled to take the oath of abjuration, He 
then required them in the name of the citizens, 
ſoldiers, and whole commonwealth, to iſſue wrts 
within a week for filling their houſe, and to fix th 
time for their own'diflolution and the aſſembling 
a new parliament. He now declared his reſolution 
to the city, and deſired that they would join their 
endeavours with his for the happineſs and ſettle- 


ment of the commonwealth. The joy which this rich m 
declaration occaſioned in the city, was teſtiſied by ribatir 
the ringing of bells, bonſires, and illumination. hen | 
The parliament foreſaw the approaching ſtorm, 10 da 
but reſolved to make one more effort for the r- beflap; 
covery of their dominion. They diſpatched a com- lone, 
mittee to the general, to endeavour by every pet. Ink 
ſuaſion to bring him over to their intereſt; and lies w 
even went ſo far, as to offer him the ſupreme au- Purnec 
thority, But Monk refuſed to hear them except in allen 
the preſence of ſome of the ſecluded members. He mer 
then marched into the city, where he formed a hex enera] 
militiaz this done he returned with his army © Ir for 
Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meaſure for ut M. 
the ſettlement of the nation, ſtill concealing Þ | 
real deſigns under the appearance of repobace doſe u 
principles. - On the twenty-firſt of February the be ey w, 
cluded members attended him in a body to Whute- ly, 
hall; from whence, after receiving their promiſe 1 7 on 
call a free parliament, and then diſſolve themſelvG, > 


he gave them a- guard to the Parliament hunt. a 
where they took their ſeats, The leaders of mw &y 
dependent and republican party, amazed at 8 | 
ſudden appearance of the excluded members amo "s t 
them, retired from the houſe, The reſtored or 

bers then repealed all the orders by which 1 _ 
been excluded. They gave Sir George 1 = 
all his party their liberty and m_— 05 


They fixed an aſleſſment for the ſupport of the fle 


—— 
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ent compoſure of the kingdom, they on the 
lulcenth of March, diſſolved themſelves, and gave 
ders for the immediate aſſembling of a new par- 
ent. in the mean time a council of ſtate was 
bliſhed, compoſed of men of dignity and mode- 
mation. The militia of the kingdom was intruſted 
in ſuch hands as would promote order and ſettle- 
neat. Theſe, when joined with Monk's army, 
vere eſteemed a ſufficient check on the diſperſed 
my, which was more numerous, and of whoſe in- 
dinations there was ſtill great reaſon to be diffident. 
zut before the new parliament met, Lambert 
dcaped out of the Tower. This accident alarmed 
Monk and the council of ſtate, who knew Lam- 


t's great popularity in the army. Colonel In. 
. by was 06,9746 diſpatched after him, and 
al's — him at Daventry, while he had yet aſſem- 


ry, Wed but four troops of horſe ; two of which de- 
Greed him; and he, endeavouring to make his 


are ecape, was ſeized by Ingoldſby, and again com- 
| all mitted to the Tower. Monk did not openly de- 
ort- due that he had adopted the king's intereſt; and 
onk Morrice, a near relation of his, was the only man 
cret vith whom he intruſted the important ſecret. Sir 
row ſoby Grenville, being at this time ſent to Monk by 


Charles, applied to Morrice for admiſſion to the 
neral, but received for anſwer, that the general 
defired he would communicate his buſines to 


vith his ſecrecy, admitted him to his preſence. 
After hearing what he had to ſay, he opened to him 
bis whole intentions, and commiſſioned him to 
ure the king of his attachment to his intereſt; as 
apreſent proof of which, he deſired he would in- 
ſantly leave Spain, and retire to Holland, as he 
hd received ſecret information, that Spain in- 
tended to retain him as a pledge for the recovery of 
Dunkirk and Jamaica. This intelligence was com- 
nunicated to Charles but juſt in time; for he very 
tarowly eſcaped to Breda; and had he delayed his 
purney, even for a few hours, he had certainly, 
under pretence of honour and reſpect, been arreſted 
by the Spaniards. 

The parliament, on the twenty-fifth of April, 
Wembled in two houſes, that of lords and that of 
ommons. The commons choſe Sir Harbottle 
mimſtone, for their ſpeaker. This gentleman, 
"th many others, had gone great lengths in con- 


ben his death was under conſideration. On the 
rt day of their meeting, the commons received a 
delage from the lords; and on the ſecond, Grim- 
one, by order of the houſe, returned thanks to 
bak for ſubduing all their, and the nations ene- 
es without the Fuſion of blood. They then ad- 
urned till the firſt day of May. When the houſe 


mer uſurpations, and the extreme caution of the 


a ne Facral, kept every one in awe; and no one dared 
my to rome days to make any mention of the king. 
Ire for ut M 


onk, finding by their bitter invectives againſt 
© Memory of Cromwell, and execrations upon 
We vo had murdered their late ſovereign, that 
were diſpoſed as he could wiſh, ordered An- 
155 prelident of the council to acquaint them, 
© Ne Sir John Grenville, a ſervant of the king's 
Soup: lent to England by his majeſty, and was 
a the door with a letter to the commons. He 
1 edrately called in, and preſented the letter, 
= er with a declaration, which he had received 


in be king. WI : 
W 3 delay, or a 
trac) dre hout one moment's delay, 


bad dare zd), vote, a committee was appoined to 
0 5 in anſwer; and on the eighth of May both 


=» attended, while the king was with great ſo- 
, Proclaimed in Palace-yard, at Whitehall, 
<mple-bar. As a convincing proof of 


' Uection for his majeſty, the commons voted 


| 


Norrie ; this he refuſed to do, and Monk, pleaſed | 


nbuting to the ruin of the late king, but ſtopped |] 


baſembled, the great dangers incurred during the 


— 


— 


x preſent of fifty thouſand pounds, ten thouſand 
| 2 


— 


pounds were at the ſame time given to the duke of 
York, and five thouſand to the duke of Glouceſter; 
and a committee of lords and commons was dif. 
patched to invite his majeſty to return and take 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
king's ſubjects was ſoon ſucceeded by the reſpe& of 
foreign powers. 
the Low Countries and embark in ſome of their 
maritime towns, and France offered Calais for the 
ſame purpoſe. 
tation, which he received from the States-General, 
and going to Holland, where every mark of mag- 


This ſubmiſſion of the 


Spain invited him to return to 
But Charles accepted a third invi- 


nificent reſpect was ſhewn him, he embarked on 
board the Engliſh fleet which lay ready to receive 
him, under the command of admiral Montague. 
He made his public entry into London on the 
twenty-ninth of May, which was alſo his birth- day; 
and aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, without. 
making any conditions with the people. It may be 
proper here to obſerve of the deſcendants and rela- 
tions of the protector, that Richard Cromwell died 
at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, July 13, 1712, aged 
eighty fix. William Cromwell, Eſq; and great 
grandſon of the protector, died in Kirby-ſtreet, 
Hatton- garden, unmarried, on July 9, 1772, aged 
eighty-ftive. Mr. Thomas Cromwell, lately in the 
Eaſt Indies, and Mr. Thomas Cromwell, an attor- 
ney at Million Bank, now living in Budge-row, 
Watling-ſtreet, ſons of Mr. Thomas Cromwell, of 
Snow-hill, and the protector's great grandſons, are 
now the ſurvivors of his male line. | 

During the peaceable part of Charles the firſt's 
reign, the induſtry and commerce of England was 
extremely increaſed. The Engliſh poſfelfed almoſt 
the ſole trade with Spain; twenty thouſand pieces of 
cloth were annually ſent to Turkey; and the trade 
to Guinea and the Eaſt Indies became conſiderable; 
Commerce received ſome interruption from the 
civil wars; but ſcon recovered after the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the commonwealth. The war with the 


Dutch greatly promoted the trade of England; but 
that with Spain was equally prejudicial. The pre- 
valence of the principles of liberty, which brought 
mankind more upon a level, engaged the country 
gentlemen to bind their ſons apprentices to mer- 
chants, and commerce has been eyer fince more 
honourable in England, than in any other kingdom 
in Europe. The excluſive companies, by which 
trade had been confined by royal charters, were 
never, during the commonwealth, expreſslyaboliſhed 
by any ordinance of parliament: but no regard 
being paid to the prerogative whence thoſe charters 
were derived, theſe monopolies were gradually in- 
vaded: and commerce increaſed with the increafe 
of liberty. Money became more plentiful; and in 
1650, intereſt was reduced to fix per cent. From 
1619 to 1638, there had been coined ſix million 


nine hundred thouſand and forty-two pounds, and 


from 1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to ſeven 


| million ſeven hundred and thirty-three thouſand 


five hundred and twenty-one pounds. 


In 1653, the Poſt-houſe was farmed at ten thou- 


ſand pounds a year, which was eſteemed a con- 
ſiderable fum for the three kingdoms : but letters 
paid then only about half the preſent pong 

The firſt mention of chocolate, tea, and coffee, 
is about the year 1660; and about the ſame time 
aſparagus, cauliflowers, artichokes, and a variety of 
ſallads, were introduced into England. i 

The colony of New England was founded by the 
puritans, who fled thither from the rigorous perſe- 
cutions of Laud, in the reign of Charles I. For a 
like reaſon the catholics, who afterwards found 
themſelves expoſed to many hardſhips, went over 
in great numbers to, America, and ſettled the co- 
lony of Maryland. 

Learning and 
court, before the civil wars; and a good taſte bas 


1 


the fine arts were favoured at 
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gan to prevail in the nation. Charles I. loved pic- 
tures; was a judge of painting, and ſometimes 
handled the pencil himſelf. The pieces of foreign 
maſters were bought up at a vaſt price; and from 
the emulation between Charles I. and Philip IV. 
of Spain, the value of pictures doubled in Europe. 
Many eminent maſters ſettled in England, and 
were encouraged at court. Architecture alſo 
flouriſhed; and Inigo Jones was maſter of the 
king's buildings. Notwithſtanding the narrow 
revenue of Charles I. he lived in ſuch magnifi- 
cence, that he poſſeſſed twenty-four palaces, all of 
them elegantly and compleatly furniſhed. Charles 
was, however, far from encouraging literary merit. 

As civil wars, founded on principles of liberty, 
preſent noble and intereſting objects to the mind, 
they amply compenſate: for that tranquillity of 
which they bereave the muſes. Hence the ſpeeches 
of the parliamentary orators are much ſuperior to 
what any former age had 4 in England; 
and the — and compaſs of the Engliſh language, 
was then firſt put to trial. And hence this period 
abounds with the moſt admirable authors. 

John Milton, who was born on the ninth of De- 
cember, 1608, was diſtinguiſhed by being the moſt 
ſublime poet who wrote either in our own, or in 
any other language, Homer and Taſſo not ex- 
cepted. His Paradiſe Loſt not only ſurpaſſed all 
the performances of his contemporaries, though 
it was wrote during a ſtate of blindneſs, danger, 
and old age, but 1s {till admired as an inimitable 
effort of the human mind. His L'Allegro and Il 
Penſeroſo, and alſo his Comus, are extremely beau- 
tiful, and his other poems abound with beauties, 
Moſt of his proſe works are in Latin, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by the force and clearneſs of his 
reaſoning. f 
The ſame praiſes are not due to the other poets 
of that time; Waller, the firſt refiner of the Englith 
tongue, is, indeed, diſtinguiſhed by his gaiety, wit, 
and ingenuity; but his performances abound with 
many faults, and contain but feeble beautics. 

Cowley, whoſe works were more praiſed and ad- 
mired during his life time, and more celebrated 
after his death than thoſe of the great Milton, had 
little ear for harmony; and his verſes are“ only 
known to be ſuch by the rhyme which terminates 
them. His numbers are rugged and untuneable ; 
however, — ingenuity and vigour of thought 
ſometimes break out. 

Sir John Denham is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by his 
Cooper's hill, his principal performance, which has 
2 lottineſs and vigour, ſuperior to that of any poet 
who wrote before him in rhyme: but he too is 
much inferior to the poets who ſucceeded him, 

Among our proſe writers, none was more cele- 
brated both abroad and at home than Hobbes. 
Clearnels. and propriety of ſtile are the chief excel- 
lencies of his writings ; but being an enemy to're- 
ligion, his ethics are only fitted to encourage licen- 
tiouſneſs, and his politics to promote tyranny. 

Harvey, an admirable phyſician and anatomiſt, 
made a capital diſcovery in one of the moſt impor- 
tant branches of ſcience; and had the happineſs of 
eſtabliſhing his theory on the circulation of the 
blood, upon the moſt ſolid and convincing proofs, 

In ſhort, the works of Nevil, Sydney, and Har- 
rington, are performances which excel even the 
ancient claſlics on policy; and, in the character of 
Andrew Marvel, are allowed to be united, in an 
exalted degree, the wit, the patriot, and the legiſ- 
lator. 

In the courſe of the reign of Charles I. and in 
the hiſtory of the commonwealth, we have ſpoke 
largely of the ſeveral religious ſects which at that 
time diſtinguiſhed themſelves; particularly the 


preſbyterians. About the beginning of this cen- 
one Brown, a puritan miniſter, having had a 
| I 


tury, 


Pg 


quarrel with ſome of his brethren, left 


and ſciences. 


the perſecution in England agai them, and 
being violent, Brown — Ne People 
he formed a new ſect, ſince called indepe ws 
becauſe that each congregation refuſes MG 
dependence either on biſhops or preſbyter; 1 
the quakers being enemies to war 3 5 
in public tranfactions, and were therefore "gure 
tioned : but being too conſiderable, and why fi * 
a fect to be omitted, we ſhall give an impa *gula 
— 3 0 _ here, and ſhall be more [7 uh 
ey have bee ay 
— hoy been miſrepreſented by every other 
This ſect was founded by George bo: 
the reign of king Charles 1. Ss h 
fervour againſt the vices of the times that = 
hearers frequently burſt into tears and ti 1 
whence they in derifi ; —_ 
y ion were called quakers, b 
they, as a term of mutual love, ſtiled then: — 
Friends. As to their religious ſentiments, the * 
that reaſon is the gift of God to man, as a l it . 
direction to him in this world; that the Gig a 
New Teſtament contain a revelation of the will of 
God to man, through the influence of the Spirit of 
truth, which directed the penmen in the writin 0 
it, and that a ray of the ſame light or Spirit of 
truth, ſtall dwells within the true Chriſtian of ever 
denomination, as a witneſs to his mind of theſs 
truths, and a guide into all eſſential truths ; and that 
theſe three evidences of the ſupreme Being rinks 
reaſon, eternal revelation, and the Spirit of truth 
or the inward witneſs, cannot poſſibly, in the nature 
of things, be at all contradictory to each other, all 
ſpringing from one and the fame unchangeable 
fountain, God himſelf, 
The quakers do not deny the Trinity; but be 
lieve that the Father, the Word, and the Spiri 
are truly and properly one: but they are very ten 
der of quitting ſcripture terms for thoſe of the 
ſchoolmen, judging, that a curious enquiry inte 
this ſubject tends little to godlineſs and leſs to peace 
They have no regular clergy, but permit ſuch 2 
are approved of by the body tor their picty, to ad 
miniſter advice to the people without reſpect to ſex 
or circumſtances, whether acquainted with humat 
literature or not, and that without any fee or rewar 
whatſoever, but what ariſes from an honeſt con 
ſcientious diſcharge of their duty: for they are per 
ſuaded, that purity of heart, and humility of mind 
are far more eſſential qualifications for that ho] 
office, than the higheſt attainments in human lite: 
ture, or the moſt extenſive acquaintance with ar: 
As to women's preaching, they be 
lieve it to be the practice of the primitive time 
from the advice of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xi. 5. whe 
he ſays, Every woman that prayeth or proph 
ſieth with her head. uncovered, diſhonouretl he 


head.“ In which epiſtle alſo the apoſtle gig 


— 


directions to the women how to behave when the 
propheſied; and what he means by propheſying, 
himſelf explains in the ſame epiſtle, where he fait 
« He that propheſieth, ſpeaketh unto men to edit 
cation, and exhortation and comfort, and he ti 
prophefieth, edifieth the church.” 8 
Contrary to the general opinion of Chriſt 
they believe neither baptiſm nor the Lord's. ſuppe 
to be of perpetual obligation; but that they ue 
intended only for the infancy of the church, whe 
the myſteries of truth lay concealed in figures 3 
ſhadows ; and obſerve, that it is ſufficient to thet 
with reſpect to water baptiſm, that Jeſus nevef ul 
it, and that it was no part of St. Paul's comm 
Hence they alledge, that truly feeling in th! 
ſelves, the very thing ſignified by outward wae 
bread and wine, they leave them off, as fulfilled 
Chriſt, who is in them the hope of their glory* ? 
henceforth they have but one Lord, one faith, 0 


baptiſm, one bread, and but one cup of bleſhog 


— 
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1 that is the new wine of- the kingdom of God, | word of exhortation to the congregation, When 
Ph is within. 7 | worſhip is concluded, after the minutes of the laſt 


They think thoſe words of Chriſt, “ Swear not 
| all,” amount to a prohibition of ſolemn, as well 
! -ofane ſwearing. and the government, accept- 
4 their ſolemn affirmation inſtead of an oath, 
4A readily ſubmit to the ſame puniſhment in caſe 
of Inch, that is due by law to perjury, 

They object to the paying of tithes, and church 
4es, which they conſider as unſcriptural, and in- 
nfſtent with the goſpel diſpenſation, though this 
frequently expoſes them to very vexatious and ex- 


alive proſecutions. | However, when the miniſter 


others ſeize for theſe dues, they do not oppole 
Fey are zealous advocates for liberty of con- 
fence in thoſe who differ ever fo widely in opinion 
tom themſelves, and are enemies to all perſecution 
fr religion, agreeable to the fourteenth propoſition 
u Barclay's Apology, which aflirms, that “ the 
wer of the civil magiſtrate doth not extend to 
matters purely religious, and pertaining to con- 
ence.” 
hey diſapprove of war, as inconſiſtent with the 
nature and perfection of the Chriſtian religion, 
viich moſt eminently conſiſts in peace, love, and 
the forgiveneſs of our enemies, believing that 
(vil, the bleſſed ſhepherd of his flock, will ever 
nelerve the faithful followers of his meekneſs, and 
the dilciples of his peaceable and forgiving doc- 
ume. 
Va preſervation againſt pride and extravagance, 
the quakers think it beſt to keep nearly to one 
lin, neat, and decent habit, in their apparel : 
linking that a deſire after gaicty and new faſhions, 
kad to the neglect of what is more valuable, “the 
mud adorning of a meek and quiet ſpirit, which, 
nthe ſight of God, is of great price.“ They alſo 
bok upon mourning habits as no better than diſ- 
nix] pride, frequently uſed where there is no real 
brow: eſtceming the moſt certain token of reſpect 
bwa:ds their departed friends, is to love and 
eriſh thoſe whom they loved, and by their whole 
&ortment to demonſtrate, that they really revere 
ter memory. For the like reaſons, they diſap- 
pove of all coſtiy furniture of houſes, luxurious 
alles, ſports, plays, and drinking healths ; which 
lt wn an evident tendency to drunkenneſs and 
quarrels, 

They believe magiſtracy to be an ordinance of 
bd, and that he that ruleth well is worthy of 
Wble honour, and deſerves to be much valued and 
emed; and though they do not pull off their 
or uſe forms of ſalutation, they treat their ſu- 
Fnors with a modeſt and awful diſtance, and all 
den vith ſeriouſneſs and gentleneſs. This, they 
„is honouring of government and governors, 
Wl not empty titles, ſervile cringing and unmean- 
I brms of ſalutation. 
0 new that they love order and good govern- 
lt, they carefully practice it amongſt themſelves. 
ir monthly meetings in the country are often 
mpoſed of ſeveral ſingle congregations, called 
micular meetings: the? particular meetings ſend 
Velentatives to the monthly meeting, who are to 
dor the ſtate and exigencies of their meetings, 
bang back inſtructions to their next prepa- 
** mecting, as it is called, from their preparing, 
"ung, and putting the affairs of each parti- 
A mecting in fit order to be laid before the 
"© monthly meeting. In every particular meet- 
* or more of the moſt elderly, ſenſible, and 
n men, are generally appointed to overſee 
* do admoniſhi and reprove, on occaſion, who 
werekore called elders. Before they enter upon 
* at the monthly meetings, they commonly 
„d time in ſolemn meditation, and ſometimes 


e or Ser ry 
* my of their miniſters have a ſeaſonable 
, Jo 6 


are ſincere diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. 
F | 


inonthly meeting are conſidered, every particular 
meeting 1s called upon, to deglare their particular 
exigencies, which are allo dil conlidered. The 
general heads of the buſineſs of monthly meet— 
ings, are the poor, orderly walking, integrity to 
their profeſſion, births, marriages, burials, certifi- 
cates, ſufferings, &c. Perk en 

Their quarterly meetings are generally held at 
the capital of the county. Theſe meetings couliſt 
of the repreſentatives ſent from their ſeveral 
monthly meetings, who are to give an account of 
the ſtate of thoſe meetings; after which the exi- 
gencies of every monthly meeting are duly conſi- 
dered, and proper expedients provided. The 
yearly meeting is always held at London in Whit- 
{un-week, for no other reaſon, than becaulc it is a 
well known and ſuitable time of the year for the 
brethren to come together from all parts. This 
meeting is compoſed of the country repreſentatives 
ſent from the quarterly meetings, city and country 
correſpondents and miniſlers, with deputies from 
Ireland and Scotland, Here the reports of the re- 
preſentatives ſhew the ſtate of the ſociety throughout 
the world, and proper meaſures are concerted for 
every emergency. This is eſteemed a molt edify- 
ing time, becauſe it generally brings to the city their 
moſt eminent minitters and elders from all parts. 
Their meeting is concluded with a printed epiſtle, 
ſetting forth the ſtate of the ſociety, with ſome ſea- 
ſonable advice; the general paragraphs of which 
are, parents and maſters to excite their familics to 
the diligent reading of the Holy ſcriptures ;-that they 
diligently attend the mectings for worſhip; that 
they wait upon the Lord in ſilence, in order to have 
a true reliſh and ſavour of the miniſtry of thoſe who 
are rightly concerned by the ſame ſpirit, to labour 
in word and doctrine amongſt them; that they main- 
tain their Chriſtian teſtimony againſt tithes, and 
forced maintenance of miniſters; that they be care- 
ful not to defraud the king of his cuſtoms, duties, 
or exciſe, and to avoid dealing in goods ſuſpected 
to be run; that a ſpirit of love and humility may 
more and more diffuſe itſelf amongſt them, and in- 
fluence the hearts of all; they are exhorted to 
peace, and mutual forgiveneſs, and right conduct 
towards others. 

Diſorderly walkers and backſliders are dealt 
with according to the nature of the caſe. If 
neither private admonition, nor the admonition of 
the particular meeting, has the deſired effect, to re- 
claim the offender, he is complained of to the 
monthly meeting, where again he is intreated in 
love to mend his ways. But if no ſuſſicient tokens 
of amendment appear in ſome months after, or that 
the offence be groſs, the particular meeting he be- 
longs to, is uſually directed to draw up a teſtimony 
of denial againſt him, and preſent it to the next 
monthly mecting ; which, when approved of, is 
generally ſigned by the clerk in behalf of the 
meeting. Theſe papers of denial are to be read in 
the meeting the defaulter belongs to, at the con- 
cluſion of their worthip; and copies thereof diſ- 
perſed, as the occaſion may require, that the public 
may be ſatisſied, that the ſociety by no means ap- 
proves of the conduct of ſuch unworthy men. The 
tollowing is a copy of one againſt a perſon for de- 
frauding his creditors: © Since this moral precept 
of our Lord, to do by others as we would be done 
unto, is ſuch a main part of Chriſtianity, as without 
the due obſervation thereof, all the moſt ſpecious 
ſhews of religion will avail us nothing: it becomes 
the indiſpenſible duty of Chriſtians, in all ages, as 
much as in them lies, to ſee that their aſſemblies 
are compoſed of ſuch men, whoſe upright carriage, 
in their outward dealings, demonſtrates, that they 
And inafmuch 
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as we find, on due enquiry and examination, that 


M. N. has been diſregardful of this plain and 
riucipal law of our divine lawgiver, by not de- 
ivering up his effects amongſt his creditors in due 
time, to their great injury, and very great diſ- 

content, as the waſte of his ſubſtance was entirel 

owing to careleſſneſs and extravagancy ; whic 

conduct be perfectly knew was alſo quite contrary 
to the 
fo piouſly and wiſely recommended and ſettled by 
our worthy elders now at reſt. We, therefore, 
from a Ju abhorrence of ſuch unrighteouſneſs, 
hereby declare, that henceforth we do not account 
him a member of our Chriſtian church, until he 
ſhew ſuch tokens of repentance, as ſhall bear 

— proportion to his offence, which we ſincerely 
eſire.“ 

There lies an appeal from the monthly meeting 
to the quarterly meeting, and from this to the 
yearly meeting; for if a man be denied by a 
monthly meeting, either for diſorderly ng nay or 
on civil caſes, or not ſubmitting matters in diffe- 
rence with another to arbitration ;- but will, with- 
out conſent of the meeting, go to law, or, if an 
award be made, and one of the parties will not a- 
dide by it, in ſuch like caſes the perſon who thinks 
himſelf aggrieved by the judgment of the ſubordi- 
nate 2 has a right to appeal to the N 
meeting at London, where the caſe comes before 
2a committee of twelve, which is always a chan 
able committee, and in which all the counties take 
their turn; the repreſentatives of that county, 
againſt whom an appeal lies, being excluded. It 
either party intimate a diſſatisfaction with what 
the committee has done, the caſe is again conſidered 


cither before a larger committee, or the whole | 


meeting, whoſe judgment is final, 

When two perſons declare their intentions of 
marriage before a monthly mecting, theſe queſtions 
are put: Are you clear of all others, and have 
you the conſent of your parents or friends con- 
cerned? To which, if they cannot anſwer in the 
affirmative, an entire ſtop is put to their proceed- 
ings. And, however full in the affirmative their 
anſwer may be, their parents muſt either perſonally, 
or by a duly witneſſed certificate, confirm their 
anſwer. And the meeting alſo frequently appoints 
two men and two women, to make due enquiry 
concerning their cleargeſs from all others, and 


inſtructions and wholeſome diſcipline, 


_— 


| {ome time for ſolemn meditation on t 


| ſtand up, and taking each other by the hand, in 


make report thereof to the next monthly meeting, 


when, if no ſufficient feaſon appears to the con- 


trary, they have conſent to proceed, by appointing 
a meeting for the —_ of their marriage 
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Afeends the throne wihout any conditions with the peep! 


church and ſtate reſtored—Proceedings againſt t 


ceeded by the fire -of London—The peace of Breda—Clarendon's fall—The triple league—T| he cabal 
with France againſt Holland — The coventry aft— An account * 
] made Stadt holder A peace with the Dutch The dubious conduct of the lig, 
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war The prince of Orapge 


et His miniſtry— An act of indemnity—The govern 
ots—T he marquis of Argyle beheaded—The bbb. reſ 
to their ſeats in parliament An att of uniformity paſſed ane tried * 


ejefted—Dunkirk fold—The triennial act repealed A war with the Dutel.— He mile act —A greai plague, 
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e next monthly *. 
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hen the day of marriage is come 

ſit in the moſt Lonfpicucur place of che wii 
with their relations and friends about them. as 
he imports; 
contract they are going to enter into with 6 
other, and, perhaps, after a ſeaſonable exhortatic 
and prayer by one or more of their miniſters, thes 


when they pleaſe; and two perſons are 
to attend it, to ſee that good order be 
make report thereof to ka 


ſolemn manner the man audibly declar 
purpoſe; * Friend, in the fear x 4 the Land 7 
the prefence of this aſſembly, whom 1 deſire to 0 
my witneſſes, I take this my friend, M. N. t 
my wife, promiſing, through divine aſſiſtance, . 
be unto her a loving and faithful huſbang, f 
death ſeparate us.” Then the woman makes th 
like declaration. After which one audibly reads 
certificate, ſetting forth the aforeſaid orderly pro 
ceedings of this couple at the monthly meeting 
and the ſolemn words of the marriage contrat 
to which the new married people ſet their hand 
firſt, and then (as witneſſes) their near relatio 
and friends, with as many of the congregation 2 

leaſe. The original belongs to the bride an; 
bridegroom ; but a true copy is to be regiſtere 
in the monthly meeting books. Parents nam 
their own children; and, at London, they hare 
printed certificate, ſetting forth the names of th 

arents and child, with the time of its birth, whi 
1s ſigned by the midwife, and ſome of the compan 
preſent; which certificate is filled in the prope 
meeting, and alſo a fair copy entered in the boo 
of births. Their burials are alſo regiſtered vi 
like care. 

In conducting a funeral, if it be not otherwi 
inconvenient, the body of the deceaſed is fre 
g carried to a meeting houſe, where probabl 
ome of their miniſters preach to the congregatior 
After which the corpſe, which is always laid in 
you coffin, is generally carried to the grave, 
uch as come to pay their laſt office of love to the 
departed friend. At the ground, the corpſe bein 
ſet down by the grave- ſide, in ſolemn ſilence th 
pauſe awhile before they inter it, that the minds 
the ſpectators may be the more deeply touche 
with a ſenſe of their approaching exit, and the 
future ſtate : and ſometimes alſo here again 21 
niſter has a ſeaſonable word of exhortation to d 
auditory. 
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Scotland, and the battle 


of Bot hwell-bridge—The meal tub plot Aria / and execution 
at Oxford —Charles invades the charters —The Rye-houſe plot=Lord Ru 


* — — 


of Stafford. A new 
ele trial and — 16% Ae 


 Sidney's trial and execution— Great power of the king and dike——The death Charles IT. and his cha. 


liament 
rafter. 
FNYHARLES I. aſcended the 
a, D. 1660. throne on the tweny - ninth of 
Way, in the thirtieth year of his age, amidſt an 


ceſs of joy that introduced an almoſt univerſal 
xfoluteneſs of manners, which being encouraged 

the example of the king and his courtiers, ra- 
pay led from the fanaticiſm of former times, to 
the oppoſite extreme of licentiouſneſs and immo- 
ality. Being acouſtomed during his exile, to live 
mong his courtiers rather like à companion 
than a ſovereign prince, he retained the ſame open 
ability while on the throne; and appearing 
totally void of reſentment, from the natural care- 
Lfſneſs of his temper, he ſeemed to enſure pardon 
to his bitter enemies; and to allow thoſe who had 
moſt violently oppoſed him, to hope for favour. 
His firſt care was to ſelect a council, partly from 
the leaders of the Preſbyterian party, and partly 
from among the poyaliſts. The earl of Man- 
cheſter was appointed lord chamberlain; lord Say 
had the privy-ſeal; Anneſley was created earl of 
Angleſea; Aſhley Cowper, and Denzil Hollis, 
vere advanced to the dignity of barons; general 
Monk was created earl of Albemarle, and ad- 
niral Montague, earl of Sandwich. Theſe were 
demed leaders of the Preſbyterian party, and of 
the royaliſts, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir Wil- 
um Maurice, were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate; 
nd the office of chancellor was conferred on Sir 
Edward Hyde, who was advanced to the dignity 
of the earl of 28 

The king had been reſtored by an aſſembly, 
which had been ſummoned by a writ, when the 
government was under the form of a common- 
wealth; and this ſummons ran in the name of 
the © Kee of the liberties of England.” 
After the arrival of Charles, it aſſumed the name 
of a convention; but the king going to the houſe, 
gave his aſſent to an act for changing the con- 
vention into a parliament. An act of indemnity 
add oblivion being depending, Charles went in 
perſon to the houſe of lords to haſten the paſſing 
it, agreeable to a declaration he had made at 
Breda, This bill received the royal affent on the 
Aer of Auguſt; but there were excepted 
out of it the judges of the late King, and others, 
who had been materially concerned in his death. 
Twenty-five of thoſe (perſons were dead, whoſe 
lates were confiſcated ; nineteen had made their 
eſcape (of whom Ludlow was one) who were after- 
"rds attainted; ſeven were thought worthy of the 
king's mercy; and twenty-nine were tried in 
Ododer, and condemned to die; but of theſe, 
nneteen, who had ſurrendered themſelves, were 


ments, as impriſonment, baniſhment, and confiſ- 
ation of eſtate; ſo that only ten were executed at 
us time, namely, major-general Harriſon Carew, 
5 wa, Scot, Clement, Scrope, Jones, and Hugh 


Iyburn; all juſtifying what they had done to the 


and looking upon themſelves as martyrs. 
Nr after Corbet, Okey, and Barkſtead, 


F ad made their eſcape, were brought from 
oland to England and executed. Sir Henry 
ne was likewiſe tried, condemned, and be- 
f ed on Tower-hill; but Lambert, who was 
kr. demnedd at the ſame time, was impriſoned for 
in the iſland of r When the above 
of indemnity was paſſed, the king gave the 
nn aſſent to an act for a perpetual anniverſary 
akſgiving, on the twenty - ninth of May; and 
1 os the commons voted one million 


hared as to life, but reſerved for other puniſh- | 


at Te ib and Hacker and Axtel at 


— 


two hundred thouſand pounds for the ordinary 
expences of government. At this time died of 
the ſmall-pox, Henry, duke of Glouceſter, a 
young prince, of whoſe abilities and virtues the 

igheſt expectations had been formed. Imme- 
diately after the adjournment of parliament, the 
king iſſued a proclamation, commiſſioning a num- 
ber of learned divines to review and alter the 
liturgy; and by the ſame proclamation, the biſhops 
were directed to exerciſe their ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
in the ſame manner as formerly uſed in the church 
of England: nine biſhops who were ſtill living, 
were reſtored; and Reynolds, Calamy, Baxter, 
Manton, Bates, and Bowles, all Preſbyterian mi- 
niſters of eminence, were offered hiſhoprics and 
deaneries: but they had all ſpirit enough to refuſe 
the temptation except Reynolds, who was made 
biſhop of Norwich, In October, the princeſs 
dowager of Orange came to England, to congra- 
tulate her brother on his reſtoration; and in the 
following month arrived the queen-mather, who 
brought with her the princeſs Henrietta, her 
youngeſt daughter, who was married to the duke 
of Orleans by the king's conſent. In December 
the parliament was diſſolved, when the king made 
very grateful acknowledgmentsfor their affectionate 
regard to his intereſt; and the chancellor made a 
ſpeech, recommending the ſettlement of the mi- 
litia; hinting that a conſpiracy had been formed 
for ſeizing Windſor, Whitehall, and the Tower of 
London; and he affirmed, that Many diſbanded 
officers and republicans were concerned in this 
deſign; and that their intention was to raiſe, an 
inſurrection in the weſt, under the command of 
general Ludlow.” 

An enthuſiaſt of the name of Thomas A. D. 1667. 
Venner, one of thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 61, 
the name of fifth-monarchy-men, who expected 
the perſonal reign of Chriſt upon earth, being 
attended by about ſixty perſons of his own per- 
ſuaſion, they ruſhed into the ſtreet, and fought 
deſperately with the city trained-bands; nor did 
they yield, till a py of horſe and foot were ſent 
againſt them, and ſeveral had been killed on both 
ſides, Venner, and ſixteen of his aſſociates, were 
apprehended, tried, and executed; declaring 
that if they were deceived, the Lord was their 
deceiver. | 

The king now turned his attention towards the 
affairs of Scotland, and orders were given to diſ- 


band the troops, and demoliſh the forts in that 


_ 


kingdom. Epiſcopacy was likewiſe reſtored in 
that kingdom ; and the Scots parliament bein 
devoted to the intereſt of the court, A brogat 
the ſolemn league and covenant, that idol of the 
majority of the Scots nation, and made ſeveral 
other acts in favour of the king, and againſt the 


Preſbyterians.“ On the twenty-third of April his 
rg was crowned with great magnificence, and 


on the meeting of parliament, he recommended 
two bills for confirming the act of indemnity: he 
likewiſe acquainted the houſe with his intention of 
marrying the infanta of Portugal, the match 
having been already determined on by the advice 
of his council. Sir Edward Turner being choſen 
ſpeaker, the houſe paſſed an Act for the ſe- 
curity of the king's perſon and government;” by 
which it W conſtituted « High treaſon, to in- 
tend or deviſe his impriſonment or dethronement: 
to call him a papiſt, or to endeavour by ſpeech or 
writing, to * him of the affections of his 
ſubjects, was declared puniſhable, with excluſion 
from all offices, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military.“ 


This 


. 8 * 
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This parliament annulled,, the act for excluding 
biſhops from ſitting in the houſe, and declared 
that the power of the militia was velted in the 
king alone. They likewiſe empowered his majeſty 
to diſpoſe of all the land, forces, and then, both 
houſes were adjourned, after receiving the king's 
thanks for their zeal and loyalty. The cavalters 
now made great complaints, that Charles had teft 
them unprovided for, while the act of indemnity 
allowed the quiet poſſeſſion of all their wealth to 
thoſe who had proſecuted tht royaliſts with the 
utmoſt rigour. To counteract the effects of theſe 
complaints, the miniltry cauſed it to be reported, 
that plots and conſpiracies were formed againſt the 
king and government. This was done to inflame 
the public againſt the nonconformiſts, the alledged 
authors of the pretended confpiracies. The king, 
the earl of Clarendon, and a majority of both 
houſes, were enemies to theſe diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church, and defirous to humble them 
by every means in their power. The parliament 
having aſſembled in November, petitioned the 
king to iſſue his proclamation, that all reduced 
oflicers and ſoldiers ſhould depart to the diſtance 
of twenty miles from London: and the prayer of 
this petition being complied with, a vote paſſed 
for granting twelve hundred thouſand pounds for 
the king's immediate uſe. | 1 
21 The king, on the firſt of March, 
N ſent for the commons to attend him 
at Whitehall, where he charged them with having 
been neglectful in the adjuſtment of the revenue; 
he hinted, that a republican party ſtill ſubſiſted; 
declared his warm attachment to the church of 
England; and gave his aſſent to an “ Act for 
eſtabliſhing uniformity in public worſhip, and in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament.” The mar- 
riage of Charles. with Catherine, Infanta of Por- 


tugal, was celebrated on the twenty-firſt of May, 


in a moſt ſplendid manner. This was generally 
conſidered as a mere match of convenience, for the 
lady had not any perſonal charms to attract the 
notice of Charles; but ſhe poſſeſſed what he 
deemed a full equivalent, a fortune of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, excluſive of the fortreſs 
of Tangier in Africa, and Bombay in the Eaſt 
Indies. 


after the death of the late king. He made an ad- 
mirable defence, pleading, that he had only acted 
in obedience to an eſtabliſhed authority; and that 
if he was guilty, the whole kingdom muſt be in- 
volved in his crime. He called to the recollection 
of the court, the violent perſecution he had 
ſuffered for his firſt oppoſition to Cromwell ; and 
ſaid, that“ Though it had been in his power to 
eſcape from his enemies at the reſtoration, he 
choſe rather to ſtay, and give teſtimony to the 
cauſe of liberty which he had cipouſed.” His 
oratory, however, had no effect; he was ſen- 
tenced to death, according to the ſtrict letter of 
the law. When conducted to the ſcaffold, he 
began to addreſs the ſurrounding multitude, but 
his voice was drowned by the clangor of drums 
and trumpets; and though he was by nature of a 
timid diſpoſition, yet he ſubmitted to his fate with 
4a fortitude, that did honour to thoſe ſentiments of 
liberty by which he had been inſpired. Lambert 
alſo was condemned, but reprieved. He was ſen- 
tenced to ſpend the remainder of his days in the 
ifland of Guernſey, where he lived in a degree of 
content that did honour to his good ſenſe and 
philoſophy ; ©, forgetting his former ſchemes of 
ambition; as well as forgotten by the world,” He 
ſurvived his condemnation fix and thirty years. 
The clergy being obliged, by the act of unifor- 
mity, to ſubſcribe to the articles of the church, 
or reſign their livings, on St. Bartholomew's day, 


4 


— 


About this time Vane was indicted for | 
aſſiſting Cromwell in obtaining the proteforſkip, | 


— 
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CY 


wo 3 .es 
no leſs than two thouſupd miniſter 
| of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, ſac 


time granted a ſimilar indul 


exile, had embraced the Roman cathol 


| miſed to exert his influence in aboliſhing the penal 


of his majeſty; adviſed the ſale of Dunbick; 


appear in public. 


to the ſixteenth of March. n 
the receſs, the king and queen made a tour throug 


of Oxford. 


LAS... A. 


"FY Ways — : 
85 moſt of them 
nficed their in- 


ereſt to their religious principles, and actually te. 


ſigned their livings. 
They preſented a petition, to.. the 
king in council, praying an exemp- A- D. 663 
tion from the penalties inſerted in that acc = 
king complied with their requeſt, but at the ban 
ie 


| mgence to the Roma 
catholics. The earl of Briſtol, who, during hi 


became now the declared opponent of the dae, 
Clarendon, whom he ridiculed in the his! v1 
degree, and did every thing in his power to re o 
that miniſter obnoxious to the king; and ar 

| , there 
were others equally ready to traduce the carl: 
among the reſt, the ducheſs of Cleveland Hh 
king's favourite miſtreſs, exerted all her influen ? 
to ruin Clarendon in the king's opinion, bee; © 
the earl had refuſed' to gratify ber ambition np! 
flatter her vanity. - Secretary Nicholas, the ws 
friend of Clarendon, was diſplaced, and his ue 
filled by*Sir Henry Bennet, who was renerally 
deemed a Roman catholic. It is a ſtain on the 
reputation of Charles, that he was remarkably un- 
ret to thoſe who had been'moſt zealous in the 
ervice of his father and himſelf, many of whow 
had been reduced to beggary by their attachment 
to the royal cauſe: there are, however, ſome ex. 
ceptions in his favour; for he granted a few 
penſions to the family of Penderell, to Mrs. Land 
and others, who had aſfliſted in preſerving Ye 
after the battle of Worceſter; ſtill, however, the 
majority of the royaliſts were much diſtreſſed, 
while their wretched circumſtances were rendered 
more diſagreeable, by obſerving, that almoſt all 
places of power and profit were in poſleſſion of the 
oppolite party. The revenue of Charles was not 
very conſiderable, and his extravagance kept him 
bez poor; for notwitliſtanding the frequent 
ſupplies that were voted him, his treaſury was 
ſtill empty, and his debts were continually in- 
creaſing, ſo that Charles at length fold Dunkik 
to the French for five millions of livres; a cr 
cumſtance ſeverely reflected on at the time, and 
which has entailed diſhonour on his memory. 
The earl of Clarendon had, in a conliderable 
degree, loſt his ſovereign's eſteem and conſidence; 
but Charles, in gratitude for the ſervices he had 
received from that nobleman, continued him in 
the chancellorſhip, and conferred upon him ſome 
flight favours; in conſequence of which the 
papiſts became apprehenſive that he would be 
reſtored to that reputation and power, of which 
he had been ſo lately deprived through their con- 
trivances and intrigues, The earl of Briſtol im. 
peached the chancellor of high treaſon; and the 
ill-founded and inconſiſtent accuſation alledged 
againſt him ſpecified, that he had endeavoured t9 
fix the imputation of popery upon the king; pte. 


laws againſt. papiſts; vilified the ſacred character 


ſcandalized the parliament ; and embezzled the 
public treaſure. This accuſation the lords treated 
with the contempt it merited; and lord Brink 
was ſo ſenſible of the iniquity of his conduct in 
this affair, that for ſome time he was aſhamed (0 


The parliament was now prorogued , P. 1669 
During 


the weſtern counties, and they were entertainer 
with great pomp and magniſicence by the univerllty 
In the king's abſence, the minittth 
diſcovered, that another conſpiracy had been * 
jected, and that it was intended to ſurprize wm 


towns in the north, and foment an univeiſal ow 
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nis conſpiracy was ſet on foot by a number 
— fanatics — diſbanded ſoldiers, thirty of 
condemned and N ig * 
of theſe infignificant people, furniſhed t 
Fo with a plea — a repeal of the act 
triennial parliaments: In a ſpeech to both 
houſes, his majeſty affirmed, that the government 
n expoſed to continual dangers, from the machi- 
qations of a number of difaffected people; who 
cimed the right of aſſembling for the purpoſe of a 
new election, under the pretence that the parliament 
vas diſſolved by virtue of the triennial act; and 
hence the houſes were induced to comply with the 
king's requiſition, They alſo paſſed a vote pur- 
ing, that the * offered to the Engliſh 
py the ſubjects of the United Provinces, had greatly 
mterruptcd the commerce of the kingdom, and an 
inmediate war againſt the Dutch was now univer- 
filly approved. Whereupon Downing, the Engliſh 
refident in Holland, preſented a memorial to the 
gutes, particularizing the depredations the Hol- 
unders had committed upon the Engliſh ; and in 
the mean time Charles diſpatched a fleet of two and 
wentylail, under the command ot Sir Robert Holmes, 
to the coaſt of Africa. The admiral compelled the 
Dutch, who had oppoſed the attempts of the Afri- 
can company to eſtabliſh ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Guinea, to evacuate Cape Corfe, and took poſ- 
eon of Cape Verde, and the iſland of Goree, to- 
gether with three vellels trading on that coaſt, A 
remonitrance being ſent from Holland, complain- 


whom 
ject 


Caarles pretended to be entirely ignorant of 
Holmes's enterprize; and in order to amuſc the 
dates, he committed the admiral to the Tower, but 
ma ſhort time he was reſtored to freedom. Juclg- 
ing that the Engliſh court was not difpoſcd to yield 
to their applications for redreſs, the States ſent pri- 
mate orders to de Ruyter, to fail to the coaſt of 
Guinea, and make reprifals upon the Engliſh. 
De Ruyter recovered all the places that had been 
ktely ſeized by the enemy, except Cape Corfe; 
ad, after ſeizing ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, directed 
his courſe towards the Weſt Indies, in the hope of 
being able to ſubdue Barbadoes; but in this enter- 
prize he did not ſucceed. 

Having received no {ſupplies from the parliament 
kr protecuting the war, the king by his o intereſt 
ad credit, equipped a fleet; and by viſiting the 
dock. yards, and giving every poſſiole encourage- 
nent to the workmen, the maritime power of Eng- 
ad was ſoon in a very formidable ſtate. The 
ay of London granted the king a loan of a hun- 
Wed thouſand pounds, and the parliament, which 
dembled on the twenty-fourth of November, 
panted him a ſubſidy of two millions and a half, 
b be railed by quarterly payments. After this 
Carles publiſhed a declaration, enjoining his ſub- 


* 


de States of Holland. 

AD. 1663. The Engliſh fleet was compoſed of 
one hundred and fourteen fail, exclu- 

we of fire-ſhips and bomb-ketches; of which the 

Wke of York was admiral, and prince Rupert, and 


n. The Dutch armament, which was nearly of 
Jul force, was under the command of Opdam, 


Amy. In the heat of the action, while Opdam, 
dd the duke of York were engaged, the ſhip of 
_ former blew up, and he, wüh all his crew pe- 

_ This circumitance decided the fortune of 
weay; tor the Dutch, whole ſpirits were depreſſed 
dhe lols of their commander, broke the line, 
"© teered toward their own coaſt : their retreat 
** favoured by Van Tromp, ſon of the admiral 
ant name, who for ſome time ſuſtained the fight 
15 ln this engagement the Engliſh loſt only 

45. | | 


ing of the hoſtilities committed by the Engliſh, | 


Fits to make repriſals upon all ſhips belonging to 


be gallant earl of Sandwich had commiſſions under 


* 


IS 


Mo received expreſs orders to give battle to the | 


— 


one ſhip, but the Dutch had nineteen ſunk and 
taken. During the whole action, the duke of Vork 
behaved with ſingular bravery and ſkill. In the 
heat of the action, the earl of Falmouth, lord 
Mulkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ball, 
while they were ſtandin the ſide of the duke, 
who was beſmeared with the blood and brains of 
thoſe gallant officers; but, notwithſtanding this, 
be ſtill kept his Nation; and delivered his ordefs 
with his uſual calmneſs. The duke now became 
the object of univerſal admiration and eſteem; and 
as it was not expected that Charles would have 
iſſue by his queen, towards whom he had for ſome 
time behaved with the moſt perfect indifference, he 
was conſidered as the preſumptive heir to the 
throne. It having been reſolved by the king and 
council, that the duke ſhonld not expoſe himſelf to- 
the danger of a ſecond engagement, the command 
of the navy was given to the earl of Sandwich. 
Upon receiving information that a Heet of Dutch 
merchantmen were laying at anchor at Berghen, the 
king commanded Sandwich to fail thither; but he 
diſpatched a part of his fleet for that ſervice, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Tiddeman, who at- 
tacked the enemy with remarkable bravery ; but he 
was fo reſolutely oppoſed, that he was obliged to 
retreat, after ſuſtaining confiderable dama In- 
cen ſed againſt the earl for having neglected to con- 
duct this unfucceſstul expedition in perſon, the king 
revoked his commiſſion, and ſent him to an em- 
baſly to the court of Spain. At this time the 
plague raged for ſeveral weeks with great violence 
in London, where upwards of one hundred thou- 
land perſons tell ſacrifices to that dreadful malady. 
To avoid the contagion, the king retired to Hamp- 
ton- court, and proceeded from thence to Saliſbury ; 
but finding that the infection had reached that city, 
he removed to Oxford. : 

Barnard Van Galen, biſhop of Munſter, fomented 
an iniurrection . the Sates of the United 
Provinces, in conſideration of a large ſubſidy from 
the Engliſh court. An army of twenty thouſand 
men being collected by this turbulent prelate, he 
malle an incurſion into the province of Overyſſel, 
and reduced ſeveral places; but finding the ſubſidy 
from England was not regularly paid, and that the 
Dutch had received conſiderable reinforcements 
from che king ot France, and the duke of Lunen- 
Burgh, he deemed it adviſeable to effect a com- 
promiſe. The parhament which aſſembled at Ox- 
ford, allotted twelve hundred thouſand pounds to 
the ſupport of the war, and one hundred thouſand 
to the duke of York, as an acknowledgment for 
the eminent ſervices he had rendered the ſtate. A 
proclamation was now ifſued by his majeſty, com- 
manding all nonjuring miniſters to remove, with 
their families, to the diſtance of twenty miles 
from their uſual places of reſidence. This com- 
mand would have proved extremely affliting to 
them, had not the munificence of their friends in- 
creaſed in proportion to the ſeverity of the govern- 
ment. 

In the month of February, war was | 
declared againſt — bs conſe. A. D. 1666. 
quence of that power having eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the Dutch. Prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marle, commanded the Engliſh fleet, as did de 
Ruyter and Van Tromp that of Holland. Not- 
withſtanding they were greatly inferior in point of 
ſtrength, the Engliſh bore down to give battle to 
the enemy, who upon their approach, cut theit᷑ ca- 
bles and made preparations for engaging. The 
battle was maintained with aſtoniſhing fury on both 
ſides; and both de Ruyter and Van Tromp were 
under the neceflity of hoiſting their flags on board 
other ſhips, their own having ſuſtained ſuch 1 
that it was momentarily expected they would ſink. 
One of the Dutch ſhips was blown up, and admiral 

6G a ERvertzen 
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Evertzen was killed by a cannon-ball. The van 
of the Engliſh, which was commanded 7 Sir 
William Berkeley, engaged the thickeſt of the 
enemy, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance, his ſhip was 
taken, and the gallant commander ſlain. Two 
of the Engliſh ſhips were loſt, notwithſtanding 
Albemarle exerted every poſlible endeavour to pre- 
ſerve them; and, in ſhort, .throughout the whole 
action, the duke diſplayed a degree of 2 

rſeverance and activity, that were truly aſtoniſh- 
ing at his advanced period of life. Night coming 
on, the battle was ſuſpended, but on the following 
morning it was renewed with more impetuous fury. 
Tromp being in the moſt imminent danger, de 
Ruyter ſeaſonably came to his relief, and prevented 
his being taken by the enemy. During this action, 
the Dutch received a reinforcement of ſixteen ſhips; 


in conſequence of which Albemarle judged it pru- 


dent to retreat towards the coaſt of England, and he 
was followed by the triumphant enemy. On the 
third day, the duke ſent the diſabled ſhips a-head, 
remaining himſelf in the rear with eight and 
twenty ſhips, keeping ſuch a poſition as enabled 
him occaſionally to form a line a- ſtern, for the pur- 
poſe of — the enemy. At two in the after- 
noon, Rupert's {ſquadron coming within ſight of the 
duke, that commander, who was at that time within 
n-ſhot of the enemy, bore up before the wind to 
orm a junction with the reinforcement. In the 
morning of the fourth day the two fleets united, 
and bore down towards the enemy. A terrible 
battle enſued, which was maintained with aſtoniſh- 
ing vigour an both ſides, till the deciſion of victory 
was interrupted by a remarkable thick fog. The 
Engliſh firſt retreated into their harbours, and both 
arties erected a claim to conqueſt. Candour, 
owever, muſt acknowledge, that the Dutch had a 
conſiderable advantage in this conteſt, though the 
Engliſh were not in any reſpect inferior to them 
either in point of bravery or ſkill. Ruyter having 
Tefitted his ſhips, that commander took his ſtation 
at the mouth of the Thames, in order that he might 
effect an eaſy junction with the French admiral, who 
was preparing to enter the channel. Albemarle and 
Rupert obſerving the motions of de Ruyter, they 
bore towards him, and an obſtinate battle enſued. 
Sir Thomas Allen, at the head of the white ſqua- 
dron, attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely 
defeated, after the three admirals who commanded 
it had been flain. Van Tromp and Sir Jerem 
Smith, being engaged, the former in the great 
heat of the action, was ſuddenly ſeparated from de 
Ruyter and the main body of the fleet; but by 
what means this happened cannot be aſcertained. 
However, de Ruyter continued with uncommon 
reſolution and dexterity to fight the main body of 
the Engliſh till 1 interrupted the conteſt. Per- 


ceiving on the following day that the fleet com- 


manded by Van Tromp was diſperſed, de Ruyter 
judged it prudent to retreat. The Engliſh hung 
for ſeveral hours upon the rear of the Dutch fleet, 
which, however, reached the ports of Holland; and 
this was entirely owing to the courage and good 
conduct of the French admiral. 
Having now obtained the abſolute ſovereignty of 
the ocean, the Engliſh braved the Dutch m their 
own harbours. The duke of Albemarle diſpatched 
Holmes, with orders to avail himſelf of every op- 
portunity of eee r depredations upon the 
enemy; and he accordingly burnt in the river Ulye 
a hundred merchantmen, with two large men of 
war, under the convoy of which they were to fail. 
After this enterprize, Holmes made a deſcent upon 
the iſland of Schelling, and ſet fire to the town of 
Brandaris, which was ſoon reduced to aſhes. On 
the ſecond of September, a moſt dreadful fire broke 
out at a baker's near London-bridge, about one 
in the morning, and the flames continued to rage 


——_— 
* 


— 


— 


from the bridge along the river 


| reſtoring tranquillity to his people, 


— 
e days and 
n Proceeded 
to the Temple. 

ate as far 33 


with mercileſs fury for the ſpace of th 
three nights. This terrible conflagration 


church, and irom the north-eaſt 
Holborn-bridge, and it conſumed eightv. n; 
churches, Guildhall, the city gates, a 3 
ber of other public ſtructures, and thirteen th i — 
two hundred dwelling houſes, and covered . — 
of ground meaſuring four hundred and th; - 
acres, The ſcaſon was remarkably d ers 

many dry when the 
fire happened, and an eaſt-wind blew with 
violence, ſo that the progreſs of the flames - 1 
not be interrupted but by means of © args, 
ſeveral houſes. Few believed this dreadful fire p. 
have happened accidentally; and many circy to 
ſtances concurred to ſupport a contrary 0 — 
Some were of opinion, that the republican, — 
the authors of this terrible calamity: but the — 
univerſal idea was, that the city was fired by the 
papiſts; and they were accuſed of the crime, in the 
inſcription upon the monument, which was erected 
near London- bridge, in commemoration of the fire 
James II. cauſed the inſcription to be expungel, 
but after the revolution it was reſtored. The dr 
was rebuilt with all poſſible expedition, the new 
ſtreets were made wider than thoſe deſtroyed 
whereby the metropolis was rendered more healthy 
than before. 

Not all the miſeries his ſubjects had experienced M 
from this dreadful accident, — the — — 
lamity of the plague, could make any impreſſion on 
the mind of Charles, or divert him from the proſe. 
cution of the ruinous war in which he had engaged 
the nation. Accordingly, when the parliament re- 
aflembled, the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
magnihed the happy ſucceſs of his arms as if he had 
always been victorious; and concluded with af- 
ſuring the commons, that the money granted for 
carrying. on the war had proved deficient, and 
ſolicited a farther ſupply. The commons, who 
ſtill retained their liberal diſpoſitions, readily voted 
tim one million eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
But at the ſame time tHe lower houſe, miltruſting 
that the king was not ſo firmly attached to ths 
proteſtant religion as they could wiſh, preſented an 
addreſs, praying that the laws againit jeſuits and 
popiſh prieſts might be carried into execution. 
Charles, in return for the liberal ſupplies they 
had granted him, publiſhed a proclamation tor 
baniſhing all popiſh prieſts and jeſuits out of the 
kingdom. But this proclamation, like thoſe 0 
his father and grandfather on the ſame ſubject, va 
ſhamefully eluded by the connivance of the king 
and his courtiers. This conduct convinced tis 
people, that the king had ſome ſecret attachment 
to popery, which he was either aſhamed or ff 
to own. Whether theſe ſuſpicions had leſſcned 
the king's popularity, is uncertain ; but the com 
mons were very dilatory in paſſing the money bu, 
«hich did not receive the royal aſſent till the cloſe 
of the year; notwithſtanding the king ſent (ere! 
meſſages to the commons, requeſting them to c 
pedite that bulineſs. 

The Dutch, even without any aſſiſt- A. D. 1667 
ance, had defended themſelves you * 
great vigour, and were every day improving 
their military (kill and 8 Though = 
trade had ſuffered extremely, yet their extent 
credit enabled them to levy prodigious {ums: * 
white the Engliſh ſeamen loudly complained 1 | 
want of pay, the Dutch mariners were A = 
ſupplied with every thing. As two powerfu 4 
now ſupported them, every place, from * 2 
tremity of Norway to che coalt of Bayons , 
become hoſtile to the Engliſh. And Chu . 
neither fond of action, nor animated b) bs 
violent ambition, gladly ſought for a 
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diſguſted with a war. which, joined with. 
ud fire, had proved at once fo fruitleſs 
plague al — Em A | 
b Charles therefore intimated to 
he gates, his deſire of peace upon. reaſonable 
2 — After ſome 3 had 
An between the belligerent powers, the con- 
res were opened at Breda, and the ſeveral 
concerned ſent thither their plenipoten- 
om The Engliſh propoſed that a ceſſation of 
Mates ſhould immediately take place, and con- 
. a til che ſeveral points of dilpute ſhould be 
iy determined. But this offer was rejected by 
ne Wit. That ſagacious and enterprizing miniſter 
u formed a deſign of ſtriking a blow, which he 
12 perſuaded would have a greater effect in favour 
of his countrymen, than all the arguments that 
mold be urged in the congreſs. De Wit, informed 
at Charles, depending on the ſucceſs of the 
wulerences, and perſuaded that he had nothing 
v fear from the Dutch, had unmanned his fleet, 
ind laid up all his large ſhips, ordered De Ruyter 
o fail with a fleet of fifty men of war, in order to 
jirprize the Engliſh while Julled in their dangerous 
fcyrity. De Ruyter executed his commiſſion with 
qual conduct and ſucceſs. On the eighth of | 
june he entered the mouth of the Thames, and 
flled the capital with terror and confuſion. He 
then diſpatched his vice-admiral Van Ghent with 
ome ſhips into the river Medway, who, by the | 
favour of a freſh eaſterly wind, broke the chain 
which defended the entrance of that harbour, and 
burnt three large ſhips, called the Matthias, the 
Unity, and Charles the Fifth, all of them taken 
from the Dutch during®the preſent war. He alſo 
ſeized the hull of the Royal Charles, and pro- 
ceeding as far as Upnor caſtle, burnt the Royal 
Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, all 
capital ſhips. After this, falling down the Med- 
way, he joined De Ruyter, who {till lay at the 
Nore, Nothing lefs was now expected in London, 
than that the enemy, in order to improve their 
ſucceſs, would ſail up the river Thames, and 
Wocftroy all the merchant ſhips in that port, if not 
inſult the city itſelf, To prevent theſe misfortunes, 
thirteen ſhips were immediately ſunk at Woolwich, 
and four at Blackwall. Platforms of cannon were 
nailed on the banks of the river, and every poſſible 
precaution taken to prevent the threatened aſlault. 
But De Ruyter, not chuſing to run too great riſks, 
veigled anchor, and failing to the weſtward, at- 
tempted to deſtroy the ſhips in the harbours of 
Zortimouth and Plymouth; at both which places 
be was repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The wind 


* 


** 


Aa. ta 


Yanced as high as Tilbury fort, but ſoon found 


to hope for any ſacceſs. He therefore ſtood im- 
Mediately to ſea z but kept the coaſts of England 
n perpetual alarms, till he received intelligence 
Wat the peace was concluded. By this treaty 
cadia was ceded to the French king, who agreed | 
o reſtore St. Chriſtopher's, and ſome other iflands 
de had taken in the Welt Indies; while the two 


ans they had made durin 


tlony of New York was 
English 


the hoſtilities. The 
e only advantage the 
acquired from a war, in which the national 
* of bravery had ſhone with the greateſt 
1 te but where the miſconduct of the government 
d been equally apparent. | 
Few, es, as if born only for himſelf, being now 
* a om the troubles of the war, you into every 
7 * icentiouſnefs, regardleſs of the ſufferings ‚ 
Nam. N of his people. His courtiers following his 
n e, ſeemed to vie with each other in liberti- 
nd debauchery. Irreligious wit, and obſcene 


— 
8 


tow changing to the weſtward, the Dutch admiral ] 
turned, and again entering the Thames, ad- 


the Engliſh were now too well prepared for him | 


Puncipal contracting parties retained the acquili- | 


WIR 


8 1 


Lraillery, triumphed in broad day; While decenicy,; 


virtue, and morality, were obliged to hide their 


heads. One perſon only was left about the court, 
' whoſe noble and virtuous qualities, added to his 
great authority, was (till a check upon the growing 


evil, and him they took care to remove. 


This 


was the great earl of Clarendon, lord high chan- 


a * 


cellor of England, the moſt diſcerning and upright 
magiſtrate; the moſt capable and faithful miniſter 
— — had for a long time ſcen. The wide: 


difference between the principles and practices 
of this 


great man, compared with thoſe of the 
ſovereign and his followers, . ſoon brought him into 
diſgrace ; 'but- they did not dare to attack him 
openly, till they had poiſoned the minds of the 
people by baſe inſinuations againſt him; the ſale 
of Dunkirk ; the bad payment of the ſeamen ; 
even the diſgrace at Chatham, and the ſhameful 
concluſion of the war, were, by their emiſſaries, 
imputed to the chancellor. Buckingham, a man 
of profligate morals, happy in his talent of ridi- 


cule, but expoſed in his own conduct to all the 


ridicule he threw on others, ſtill made the chan- 
cellor the object of his raillery, and gradually 
leflened in the king that regard which he bore to 
his miniſter. When any difficulties aroſe, either 
for want of power or money, the blame was always 
caſt on him, whom it was believed had, at the 


reſtoration, checked all laviſh conceſſions to the 


king. But what perhaps touched Charles ſtill 
more was, his finding that Clarendon was an 
obſtacle to his pleaſure, as well as his ambition. 
Diſguſted with the perſon of the queen, and 
deſirous of having children, Charles had liſtened 
to propoſals for obtaining a divorce, on pretence 
either of her being pre- engaged to another, or of 
her having made @ vow ot chaſtity before her 
marriage. At the ſame time he-was ſtimulated 
by his paſhon for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to a 
Scotch gentleman, a lady of great beauty, and 
whoſe virtue he had hitherto found impregnable : 
but Clarendon, fearful of the conſequences at- 
tending a'diſputed title, and perhaps anxious for 
the ſucceſſion of his grand. children, engaged the 
duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and by 
that means put a final period to the king's hopes. 
Charles was ſo highly offended at this action, that 
it is ſaid he never forgave the chancellor. Every 
thing being now ready for attacking the miniſter, 
anc] the parliament meeting on the tenth of Octo- 
ber, the commons ſent up an impeachment againſt 
him to the houſe of lords, in which almoſt the 
only article that could admit of proof, was that 
of adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk; and eyen that 
meaſure, though the moſt exceptionable of all his 
counſels, was rather owing to à miſtake in jud 
ment, than to any malignity of intention. It is, 
therefore, no wonder, that the peers, when the 
charge was preſented them, refuſed to commit 
him to cuſtody. This highly exaſperated the 
commons, and ſeveral conferences were held be- 
tween the two: houſes: but the lords perſevered, 
and the commons voted their conduct an obſtruction 
to public juſtice, and a precedent of evil and 
dangerous conſequences. Clarendon, perceiving 
that the popular torrent, united to the violence 
of power, ran with great impetuoſity againſt him, 
thought proper to retire into Normandy. The 
French, more judicious and more humane than 
his own countrymen, knew the worth of the 
perſon; and received him with open arms, and every 
mark of reſpect. He ſurvived his exile fomethin 
more than ſix years, and employed his leiſure hour 
in reducing into order the hiſtory of the civil wars, 
for which he had before collected materials; a 
performance that has done the greateſt honour 
to his memory. He died at Rouen in Nor- 


mandy, leaving behind him the character of 2 


nobleman 


to Orlando Bri 


Bam Temple, and De Wit, were better 
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nobleman of unblemifhed virtue, an incotruptible. 


Judge, and an able miniſter, equally valuable for 
is attachment and integrity. 
When Clarendon wi „ the ſeals were given 
„ created lord-keeper; and 
2 bill houſes for baniſhing the late 
chancellor, Southampton, brd-treaſurer, the only 
faithful counſellor now remaining, ſdon after paid 
the debt of nature. By the romoval of Clarendon, 
and the death of Southampton, obſtacke to 
the torrent of lewdneſs which ſoon after deluged 
the court, was removed. Sir Richard Clifford was 
made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; 
and Sir Henry Bennet, cteated lord Arlington, 
made fecretary of ſtate! the former was a pro- 
feſſed, and the latter a concealed papiſt. Buck- 
ingham, famous at once for his humour and 
abandoned courſe of life; and Wilmot, earl of 
Rocheſter, a ſhining wit, and the moſt lewd and 
licentious poet of his age, were the king's prin- 
cipal favourites, and the miniſters of his pleaſures. 
ith theſe, and his miſtreſſes, Charles ſpent the 
greateſt part of his time; nor were there any 
ons but papiſts, or men of no religion, that 
any credit at court. At the fame time the 
Engliſh monarch was thus purſuing pleaſures that 
diſgraced his exalted ſtation, Lewis the Fourteenth 
was afſiduoufly purſuing the extenſive deſign he 
had formed. Philip the Fourth of Spain was 
lately dead: and Lewis, when he married the 
Infanta of Spain, daughter to the deceaſed monarch, 
renounced all title to the ſucceſſion of any part of 
the Spaniſh monarchy. But Philip was no ſooner 
— — he retracted his 4 and —_ 
n preparations for recovering, by force 
of arms, what he called his natural rights A the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and the Franche Compte. 
Alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the French, the 
States-general endeavoured to form an alliance with 
England and Sweden, in order to check the am- 
bitious deſigns of Lewis. The plan of this con- 
federacy, afterwards ſo famous under the name 
of the triple alliance, was purſued with the utmoſt 
— 2 and ſecrecy. Charles, in liſtening to 
theſe overtures, and afterwards agreeing to the 
propoſed union, performed a very meritorious 
action, as it was productive of the happineſa of 
Europe in general, and of his own kingdom in 
particular. By this treaty Franche Comte, Aire, 
Cambray, and St. Omers, were to be ceded to 


By dis meaſ ly bounds 
ys this meaſure, not on un 

A., D. 1668. ws ſet to. his ambition, 4 2 bar- 
rier was alſo raiſed which ſeemed for ever im- 
able. And though his own offer was made 

the foundation of the treaty, he had preſcribed 
ſo ſhort à time for the acceptance of that offer, 
that he ſtill expected, from the delays and re- 
luctance of Spain, to find ſome r of 
elading it. The court of Madrid ed equal 
diſpleaſure. To be obliged to give up any part 
of the Spaniſh provinces; to ſatisfy claims fo 
— 1 unjuſt; and even theſe claims urged 
with ſuch violence and haughtineſs, inſpired the 
higheſt diſguſt. Often did the Spaniſh miniſters 
threaten to abandon the Low Countries, rather 
than ſubmit to ſo cruel a mortification ; and en- 
deavoured by theſe menaces, to terrify the me- 
_s powers into more vigorous meaſures for 
their ſupport. But the Englſiſh miniſter Sir Wil- 


acquainted 
with the real views and intereſts of Spain. They 
knew that ſhe muſt Rill retain the Low Countries, 


* 25 a bond of connection with the other powers 


of 7 by whom alone, if her young monarch 
ſhould die without iſſue, her independence againſt 
the pretenſion of Frante could be ſupported. They 
theretore ſtill urged the terms of the triple league, 


—_—_— 


— 


| 


EE 


— — 


all the towns conquere 


— 


| the church of England, and obtain a ga" 


Yi 
\ 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury reſolved to LF 


| — 
and even thtcatened Spain with 4 wo 


refuſal. The plenipotentiari | 
met u A Chanelle, Tami, 5 Ur Por 


em . 
for England; Van, Beringhen te 
d'Hona for Swedert. At —— * 
hands, accepted of the alternative offered. wr 
even in her compliance, ſhe exhibited ſtrong 6 | 
toms of ill humour and difcontent, It Was — 
rent that the Hollanders, by entirely nell 
the honours of the Spaniſh monarchy 35 n 
anxtous only for their own ſeeurity; and | 
vided they could remove the army of Lewp * 
their own frontiers, were very indifferent wit 
regard. to the p s he might make in oth 
places. Convinced of this, the queen. regent . 
Spain reſolved ſtill to keep them in auxiety, whit] 
might, in time, prove the foundation of an unive 
than they were, at preſent, willing to enter int 
Franche Comte, by a vigorous and well contertet 
plan of the Fren king, had been conquered i 
fifteen days, during a rigorous ſeaſon, and in th 
depth of winter. The queen, therefore, eter 
mined to recover this 8 and to abandot 

R | in Flanders during 
laſt campaign. By this means, Lewis was enable 
to extend his garriſons into the heart of the Loy 
Countries; ſo that only a very feeble barrie 
remained to the Spaniſh * But notwith 
ſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, the Frenci 
monarch could entertain very little hopes of eye 
extending his conqueſt in that quarter, which k 
the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where hi 
acquiſitions were of moſt importance. The trip! 
league guaranteed the remaining provinces to Span 
and the emperor, together with other powers « 
Germany, whoſe intereſts ſeemed to be ſtrong 
concerned, were invited to enter into the (amt 
confederacy. As Spain about this time, und: 
the mediation of Charles, made peace, on eq 
terms, with Portugal, it might be expected f 
would exert more vigour in oppoſition to ht 
haughty and triumphant rival. The prodigio 
ſatisfaction expreſſed in England, on account e 
the meaſures now embraced by the court, pre 
miſed a hearty concurrence in parliament ag 
every ſcheme which could be propoſed in 0 
poſition to the grandeur of France; and thu 
all Europe — @ to repoſe with ſecurity, unde 
the ponies of that powerful contederacy 
which bad been ſo happily formed tor be 
proſperity. 

Charles was deſirous of gaining , P. 10 
the preſbyterians, who were now ez 
tremely numerous, over to his intereſts; and & 
the ſame time to attach the papiſts more ſtrongly 
to him, by procuring a remiſlion of the ſever 
reſtrictions they laboured under. To effec: di 
he propoſed to incorporate the preſbyterians ut 


toleration for all the other ſes of nonco 
The lord-keeper was accordingly directed to Pl 
cure 1 5 between ms. of the . 
nent of the epiſcopalian and preſbyterian | 
and to make —— for a comprebenios 
of ſuch diſſenters, as could be brought into 17 
munion-with the church of England; 4 © 
procuring a toleration for the independern 4 
other religious ſects. The epiſcopal divines = 
great compliance on this occaſion, and een u 
ge conceſſions; and nothing remained 1 
the finiſhing ſtroke to an accommodation * 
point of re- ordination of the preſbyterian = * 
which was at laſt adjuſted by the conſent . | 
parties. Affairs being in this ſituation, l 11 
chief juſtice Hales undertook to dra“ T * 
of comprehenſion, which the lordtkecfe g 7 


to ſupport in parliament with all bis in 


ba. . 8 


— 


— 
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_ " 
e meaſures ; and for this purpoſe he wrote a 
lar letter to all the ſuffragan, biſhops, etyoin- 
an to make exact enquĩ y into the conven- 
5; held in their dioceſes. Being thus pro- 
00 with the neceſſary infotmations, he went to 
e king, and obtained from him a proclamation 
out the laws againſt conventicles into execu- 
Ion, and particularly the act for reſtraining the 
Mnconformilts from inhabiting. in corporations. 
kr the king rendered this proclamation of no 
et; for about two months after, he gave orders 
hat the nonconformiſt miniſters ſhould be told 
n him, that he was deſirous to make them eaſy ; 
nd if they thought proper to petition him, they 
«ould be favourably received. A petition was ac- 
ardingly drawn up, and preſented to his majeſty, 
aho received it very graciouſly; and in his an- 
fer aſſured them, © That he would do his ut- 
moſt to get them comprehended with the public 
4bliſhment.” This ſeſſion a violent diſpute hap- 
ned between the two houſes. Skinner, a rich 
merchant in London, having met with ſome inju- 
rs from the Eaſt India company, laid the affair 
tore the houſe of lords, by whom he was re- 
lered in coſts and damages to the amount of five 
thouſand pounds. The commons voted, that the 
bds, in taking cognizance of this buſineſs, ori- 
girally, without any appeal from inferior courts, 
bd acted in a manner contrary to the laws of the 
knd, and tending to deprive the ſubject of the ad- 
mutiges of thoſe laws; and that Skinner, in pro- 
ſecuting the ſuit, had infringed the privileges of 
th. commons; for which offence they ordered 
tim to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
ut arms. The lords, in the conferences which 
bed between the houſes, were tenacious of their 
fight of judicature ; and afhrmed, that the method 
n which they had exerciſed it, was quite regular. 
This exaſperated the commons, who immediately 
dted, that, © Whoever ſhould be aiding or 
liſting in putting in execution the order or 
ntence of the houſe of lords, in the caſe 
| Skinner againſt the Eaſt India company, 
Lall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and 
erties of the commons of England, and an 
ringer of the privileges of the houſe of com- 
Wns,” 
The parliament, which had been prorogued to 
e nineteenth of October, met on that day, and 
Wed an addreſs of thanks to the king for his 
nclamation againſt conventicles. They then ap- 
ted a committee to make exact enquiries con- 


ung received intelligence that ſeveral conven- 
Us were held in the neighbourhood of the par- 
went, they publiſhed a declaration, importing, 
hat they would adhere to his majeſty for the 
wrt of the government in church and ſtate, 
uſt all ſorts of adverſaries,” The quarrel be- 
ber the two houſes was now revived; and 
ir commons had voted only four hundred thou- 
Aa pounds, with which Charles was far from 
i fatisfied, he thought proper, before they 
Warried their vote into a law, to prorogue 
n o the fourteenth of February. About this 
de died in France, queen Henrietta Maria, the 
i mother; and in England, the famous 
age Monk, duke of Albemarle, the reſtorer of 
toy family, 

D. 6- On the fourteenth of February 

70. : 

. the two houſes met according to 
Wurnnent, reſumed the buſineſs of ſupply, and 
ay he king an additional duty, during eight 
% twelve pounds on each ton of Spaniſh 
5 ad eight on each ton of French. They 
bot. d an act, authorizing his majeſty to 
4 Fl his quit-rents and fee-farms, by which 
No. 4 his preſent neceſſities were ſupplied; but 


ming the conduct of the nonconformiſts; and | 


| 


pretext of condoling with the duke of Orleans, 


himſelf and ſucceſſors left in a more dependent ſitua- 


tion than before. 


We now come to a period when the king's 
councils, which in many ref; 
laudable, in moſt excuſable, became extremel 
wicked and pernicious, and were attended wit 
ſuch conſequences, as had well nigh proved fatal 
both to prince and people. It was commonly 
obſerved, that a total alteration was made in the 
committee of the council appointed for foreign 
affairs, and that prince Rupert, the duke of 
Ormond, lord-keeper Bridgeman, and ſecretary 
Trevor, men of inviolable honour, were ſeldom 
ar the council board; the king being wholly 
guided by the advice of Clifford, Aſhley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, a junto 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of The Cabal;” 
a word formed by the initial letters of their names. 
Their pernicious councils, though from the firſt 
they were ſtrongly ſuſpected, appeared not in their 
full light till ſome time after. Such were the 
notions which they infuſed into the king and 
duke, and which theſe princes were but too apt to 
imbibe. They ſaid, that even this parliament, 
ſo remarkably attached to the crown, had already 
diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent ; that they had 
been penurious in their temporary ſupplies, and 
kept the king's revenue in a very precarious 
ſituation; that his Kinſman, the king of France, 
if properly applied to, would enter into ſuch 
engagements with him, as would raiſe him above 
all fear of a revolt; that a war with Holland, in 
conjunction with Lewis, would procure him every 
advantage that te could wiſh to enjoy, and furniſh 
him with a pretence for equipping a navy, and 
raiſing forces, with which he might retrieve the 
loſt power of the crown, and even extend his 
prerogative to abſolute monarchy. About this 
time arrived in England the ducheſs of Orleans, 
on a viſit to the king her brother. She landed at 
Dover in May; here being met by the king, ſhe 
was magnificently entertained for the ſpace of a 
fortnight. The ducheſs of Orleans was a lady of 
admirable addreſs, and had great influence over 
the mind of her brother. The French ambaſſador 
at London had already ſounded the king's incli- 
nations, as well as thoſe of the cabal, and found 
them favourably diſpoſed towards forming an 
alliance with the king his maſter. The French 
king, knowing the diff oſition of Charles, reſolved 
to bind him to his intereſt, by procuring him 
new pleaſures. For this purpoſe he had ſent over 
with the ducheſs of Orleans, Mademoiſelle de 
Querouailles, whom the king had no ſooner ſeen, 
than he was captivated with her charms. She ac- 
companied him to London, where ſhe was created 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, and maintained her in- 
fluence over him during the whole courſe of his 
life. The joy which Charles derived from his new 
alliance, was greatly damped by the death of his 
ſiſter, and ſtill more by thoſe unhappy circum- 
ſtances with which it was attended. After her 
return to Paris, ſhe was carried off by a ſudden 
illneſs, being ſeized with the diſtemper upon 
drinking a glaſs of ſuccory water. It was ſup- 

oſed that ſhe fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of her 
Lid, who was much chagrined at the galety of 
her diſpoſition, and the intimacy that ſubſiſted 
between her and Lewis XIV. Charles himſelf was 
fully perſuaded of his guilt ; but as the misfortune 
was irreparable, he thought proper to admit the 
exculpations of the French king, who affirmed, 
that the phyſicians, on opening her body, could 
diſcover no ground for the general rumour. So 
far was Charles from breaking with France upon 
this incident, that he took occafion from it to 
diſpatch the duke of Buckingham to Paris, under 
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s had hitherto been 
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but in reality to fihiſh the ſecret alliance. On 
the twenty-fourth of October the parliament meet- 
ing, the king addreſſed them in a ſhort ſpeech, 
and left the buſineſs to be explained by the lord- 
keeper. That miniſter repreſerited the preſent 
exigencies of the ſtate, and the abſolute neceſſity 


of an immediate ſupply ; the augmentation of the 


naval power of France ; the remarkable decay of 
the Engliſh navy; and the ſeveral 4 

ifferent 
ſtates of Chriſtendom. The commons, dazzled 
by the great alliance Charles had made for the 
honour and advantage of the nation, began to pre- 
pare bills for raiſing two millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds to ſatisfy the King's demands; 
but before they could be paſſed, his majeſty ad- 


journed the parliament. Sir William Temple, who 


reſided at the e as ambaſſador, was recalled to 
England, the king and cabal knowing he had too 
much integrity and love for his country, to be a 
tool to the miniſtry. In the winter, the prince of 
Orange arrived in England, and was received by 
the king his uncle with the greateſt demonſtration 
of love and —_— 2 « hls 
The parliament paſſed a bill ca 

A. P. 1671. the Coventry AG, by which the 
practice of maiming was conſidered as a capital 
crime. This law was occaſioned by an outra 


committed upon a member of the lower houſe. 


A propoſal having been made for laying a tax 
upon the play-houſes, it was oppoſed by the 
courtiers, one of which obſerved, that the players 
were the king's ſervants, and contributed to his 
diverſion. Sir John Coventry then aſked, whether 
his majeſty's pleaſure lay among the male or female 
players? This ſarcaſm was evidently levelled at 
Charles, who then maintained as concubines two 
actreſſes, Davis, and Nell Gwin. The duke of 
Monmouth, incenſed at the familiarity with which 
Coventry had uſed his majeſty, reſolved to make 
him a 1 example. For this purpoſe he en- 
gaged Sands, Obrien, and ſeveral officers of the 

ards to ſet upon him, as he ſhould return to 
2 lodgings in the evening. He made a brave 
and obſtinate reſiſtance; and after wounding ſeveral 
of the aſſailants, was with great difficulty over- 
powered. They lit his noſe with a knife, in 
order, as they ſaid, to teach him for the future, to 
treat his majeſty with greater reſpect. The com- 
mons, exaſperated at the aſſault, immediately 
enacted the law above-mentioned, and added a 
clauſe, importing, that thoſe who had attacked 
Sir John Coventry, ſhould not be intitled to a 
pardon from the crown. In the month of March 
the duke of York loſt his ducheſs, Anne Hyde, 
daughter of the carl of Clarendon, by whom he 
had Mary, afterwards princeſs of Orange, and 
Anne, who lived to ſway the ſcepter of England. 
The ducheſs, on her death-bed, openly profeſſed 
the Romiſh religion, and ended her life in that 
communion. Some have thought that ſhe had 
been perſuaded, contrary to her conſcience, to ſign 
a paper containing the grounds of her converſion. 
The death and converſion of his ducheſs, put an 
end to the diſguiſe which the duke of York had 
hitherto worn, and he now openly avowed his at- 
tachment to the church of Rome, which circum- 
ſtance tended ſtill farther to alarm and diſguſt the 
whole nation. The attention of the cabal was at 
this juncture employed in concerting meaſares for 
a var with Holland; and finding ſome pretence 
for commencing hoſtilities, they at laſt reſolved, 
that the captain of the veſſel employed in con- 
veying lady Temple from Holland, ſhould demand 
an obedience to be paid to the Engliſh flag from 
the whole Dutch fleet, and on their refuſal, to fire 
upon them. This officer, after he had received 
lady Temple and her children on board his veſſel, 


3 


| 


| friend.” The king, prompted by curioſity t0! 


failed through 4 ſquadron comma | 
Ghent; and as they did not ftrike rang — 5 
diſcharged a broad-fide at them without hg 
The Dutch adtnital, aſtoniſhed at ſuch den 
ſent an officer to remonſtrate with him — 
it. The captain replied, he had acted — 
to his orders. Van Ghent told him, that — 
the States- general had by treaty engaged t 1 
the * to the Britiſh flag, he could n 
expect that a large fleet, commanded b an * 
miral, would ſtrike their top-ſails to 4 fin, vet 
which was not even a ſhip of war, but a pri f 
boat for pleaſure or diſpatch. The pen q | 
parted without further diſpute, and no frone 
atrived in _— than he was impriſoneq | 
not having ſufficiently aſſerted the honour of U 
ſovereign. At this time lived an infamous def 
rado, named Blood, "Whoſe daring enterpr 
have tranſmitted his name to poſterity, This ms 
was a diſbanded officer of the protector's, and ka 
been concerned in a plot for exciting a rebellion ; 
Ireland; for which he himſelf was attainted, xy 
ſome of his confederates capitally puniſhed, Whi 
the duke of Ormond was viceroy of that kingdom 
he had undertaken to ſurprize the caſtle of Dy 
lin; but failing in this enterprize, determined t 
attempt the life of the duke, For this purpoſe hy 
followed him into England; and one night, acco 
8 by eight of his confederates, ke aſſaulted 

is coach in St. James's-ſtreet, and made him 
maſter of his perſon. He then ſet him on hork 
back behind one of the gang, in order to comte 
him to Tyburn, and put him to an ignominiou 
death. He himſelf rode on, and actually fixed 
rope to the gallows. The other accomplices ha 
got as far as Berkley, now Devonſhire houſe 
when the duke endeavouring to diſengage himſe 
fell from the horſe, together with the ruſſian t 
whom he had been Gllened, and while they | 
ſtruggling on the ground together, Ormond 
ſervants came to his aſſiſtance. Blood by thi 
time had returned; but finding it impoſſible 1 
accompliſh his deſign, ordered his conlederat 
to fire at the duke, which done, they eſcape 
through favour of the night. This reſolute ville 
laid a ſcheme for carrying off the regalia from t 
Tower, and had well-nigh ſucceeded in the : 
__ He had bound and wounded Edwars 
the keeper of the jewel office, and got out of !% 
Tower with his prey, but was apprehended | 
the ſtreets with ſome of his accomplices. One d 
them was known to have been concerned in in 
attempt upon the duke of Ormond, and H 
was ſuppoſed to be the ring- leader. When Qs 
tioned on the ſubject, he boldly acknowleigt 
the fact, but refuſed to diſcover his confedents 
declaring, that © The fear of death ſhould dei 
induce him either to deny a crime, or to bet! 


and converſe with this extraordinary perſon, 
was introduced to his majeſty, and confeſs 
having once entertained a deſign on his life, 07 
count of his ſeverity towards the godly ; tut 0s 
ſpirit was ſo damped by the ſight of his mel 
that he relented, and his reſolution failed 
obſerved, that he was ſenſible of the dame 
which, by his confeſſion, he had expoſed hin 
but at the ſame time warned the king of tie by 
ſequences that might attend his execution, — 
his majeſty that his aſſociates had bound then „ 
by the ſtricteſt oaths, to revenge the death of 
of the confederacy. Charles, ſtruck with 1 
ration, or awed by fear, not only Peldtat fe 
malefactor, but gratified him with an eſtar, 
hundred pounds à year in Ireland, and dium 
him by many marks of perſonal re rd. 1 F 

riod the famous earl of Mancheſter, geen 

airfax, who though they had been ugh 
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u on's reſtoration. , , 

pls (00's The French king, the elector of 
4D. 1672- Cologne, and the biſhop of Munſter, 
to inveſt the territories of the States General, 
File the combined fleets of England and France 
ould fall upon their ſhipping and interrupt their 
mmerce. Charles having by his profuſion 
Lyiſhed away twWo millions five hundred thouſand 
younds, granted by parliament ; beſides ſeven 
undred thouſand livres received by ſtipulation 
tom the w_ of France ; ſtill found himſelf in great 
eceſſity. He therefore gave the miniſtry to un- 
rand, that it would be impoſſible to begin the 
r without a farther ſupply of five hundred thou- 
ind pounds; but as he could not think of obtain- 
-o it from parliament, propoſed to confer the 
1 of treaſurer on him who ſhould deviſe the 
means of furniſhing the preſent demand. Shaftſ- 
uu dropped a hint to Clifford, which the latter im 
mediately communicated to the king, who beſtowed 
m him the promiſed reward, together with a 
This device was the ſhutting. up the ex- 
cheque r, and retaining all the ſums which ſhould 
tepaid into it. Such a deſperate meaſure ſpread 
(conſternation through the city, and was attended 
with the ruin of many, The bankers ſtopped pay- 
ment: the merchants could anſwer no bills; dith- 
dence and jealouſy every where prevailed, together 
with an interruption of commerce, by which the 
tading part of the nation were reduced to extreme 
ndigence, and men were univerſally exaſperated at 
de myſterious councils, from which the parlia- 
ment and all men of honour were excluded, and 
which began with the deſtruction of public credit, 
ad open violation of the moſt ſacred engagements 
both foreign and domeſtic. The next meaſure of 
the court was ſtrongly expreſſive of thoſe arbitrary 
deligns, which the king and his miniſtry had 
adopted, A proclamation was publiſhed, ſuſpend- 
ig the — laws, which had been made againſt 
nonconformiſts, and granting to proteſtant diſſen- 
en the public exerciſe of their religion; and to 
catholicks, the exerciſe of it in their own houſes. 
About the ſame time the act of navigation was 
lupended, and a proclamation iſſued for impreſſing 
lors, puniſhing all thoſe who ſhould dare to ar- 
nign his majeſty's meaſures; martial law was alſo 
labliſhed for the regulation of the army. Lord- 
Keeper Bridgman was deprived of the ſeals, for re- 
ng to impreſs the declaration for ſuſpending the 
penal laws, and the chancellorſhip was veſted in the 
Bands of the earl of Shaftſbury. Thus another 
iember of the cabal received the reward of his 
PlJuty. The direction of foreign affairs was per- 
ca conſiſtent with theſe domeſtic tranſactions. 
> Perhdious attempt was made upon the Dutch 
m fleet before the declaration of war. Sir 
ert Holmes who was ſent on this expedition, 
"IM with a ſquadron from the Mediterranean, 
aimed by ths officer he would ended have 

ccorda 3 # officer, he wor 
n deſign ; but being deſirous of en- 
mk? = honour and * of the enterprize to 
prague an r his orders and permitted 
atinue his voyage. When Holmes 


che, he aſſumed a friendly appearance, and 

* ö del the Dutch admiral, Van Neſs, who con- 
— * the convoy to come on board; one of his 
7 2 — 1 inſidious meſſage to the rear 
l * But t | in. 
15 mal of t. eſe officers had been previouſly in 


. e deſign of the Engliſh, and had already 
_ for defence. Three times were they vi- 
oh — attacked by the Engliſh, and as often did 
1 In the third, one 


| ) repel the aſſailants. 
bs A ſhips was taken, together with three or 
00 | ner ſmalleſt merchantmen, but the reſt 
5 Your of a thick fog, continued their courſe, 


"ſt the late king, were afterwards inſtrumental | 


"_— 


and ſafely arrived in Holland. The States exclaimed 
againſt this piratical attempt with great virulence ; 
the people of England condemned it as an infamous 
enterprize, and the king himſelf was aſhamed of 
having given his aſſent to the undertaking. 

The States General ſeemed now to be devoted 
to utter deſtruction. Lewis, king of France, was 
at the head of an army, conſiſting of one hundred 
and eighty thouſand men, commanded by the ableſt 
officers in Europe; his ſubjects were enriched by 
commerce, and his finances managed with the 
greateſt ceconomy, while the Dutch were diſtracted 
between two powerful factions. In this ſituation 
of affairs, the States conſented to honour the Eng- 
liſh flag in whatſoever manner Charles ſhould think 
proper, and appointed his nephew the prince of 
Orange captain general and admiral, — he 
had not yet reached the twenty-third year of his 
age. De Wit, a conſummate ſtateſman, who pre- 
ſided in the council of the United Provinces, had 
made the neceſſary preparations for the threatened 
invaſion, and now refolved to make a powerful 
effort by ſea, while the prince of Orange was employ. 
ed in levying troops, and re-eſtabliſhing the diſ- 
cipline of the army. De Ruyter was ſent to ſea 
with a fleet of ninety fail, beſides forty-five ſhips ; 
Cornelius de Wit, acting on board, as deputy from 
the States. De Ruyter's intention was to have pre- 
vented the junction of the French and Engliſh 
fleets, but they were already joined and lay at an- 
chor at Solebay, to the number of one hundred and 
thirty ſhips of the line. The duke of Vork com- 
manded in chief, and the earl of Sandwich acted as 
admiral of the blue; mareſchal d' Etrèes com- 
manded the French ſquadron. The Engliſh fleet 
rode at anchor in ſuch diſorder, that the earl of 
Sandwich, a brave and experienced officer, ap- 
prized the duke of the danger; but the anſwer 
given him ſeemed to imply a ſuſpicion of his 
courage. On the approach of the enemy, - every 
one flew to his poſt with the utmoſt precipitation, 
and many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables in 
order to prepare for the action. Sandwich com- 
manded in the van, and though reſolved to conquer 
or todie, he yet behaved with ſo much prudence, 
that to him the ſafety of the whole fleet was viſi⸗ 
bly owing. He hurried out of the bay, and by 
this wiſe meaſure, afforded time to the duke of 
York, who conducted the main body, and to 
mareſchal d'Etrees, admiral of the rear, to get out 
to open ſea, The earl ſuſtained a moſt furious 
attack from the enemy: he repulſed the ſhip of 
Van Ghent, after that admiral had been killed in 
the engagement ; he ſunk another ſhip which at- 
tempted to board him, together with three fire ſhips 
which came full againſt him; and though his ſhip 
was ſhattered, and ſix hundred of his men ſlain, he 
continued to ply his artillery without intermiſſion, 
until another fire ſhip grappled him on the quarter. 
He might have eſcaped the danger; but he diſ- 
dained to ſurvive the diſgrace, which the duke's 
injurious expreſſion he 18 had caſt upon 
him; ſo that himſelf, and all his crew that remained 
were buried in the general ruin; and thus was de- 
ſtroyed one of the moſt gallant officers that ever 
England produced, by the inſolent reflection of a 
young admiral, who preſuming on his elevated ſta- 
tion, had treated him with indignity. Meanwhile 
de Ruyter was engaged in cloſe combat with the 
duke of York ; and the fight was maintained for 
two hours with great obſtinacy on both ſides. The 
duke was obliged to ſhift his flag to another ſhip, 
and his own Trifon was in danger of being over- 

wered, when Sir Joſeph Jordan, who ſucceeded 

andwich, came to his aſſiſtance. The battle con- 
tinued till night, when the Dutch ſheered off, but 
were not purſued by the enemy. It was generally 
ſuppoſed that mareſchal d'Etrees had received —— 
| orders 
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orders to keep aloof, that the two maritime powers | 


might deſtroy each other, as he entered not into any 
part of the action. 

Lewis had invaded the territories of the States 
General, on the ſide of Germany, taking and deſtroy- 
ing every thing before him, almoſt without oppo- 
fition., * theſe circumſtances, the magiſtrates of 
Amſterdam obliged the burgeſſes to keep watch 


and ward ; the other towns followed their example, 
and having opened all the ſluices, the whole pro- 
olland was laid under water. he 


vince of 
French monarch perceiving a ſtop put to his con- 
queſts by the inundation of Holland, left the com- 
mand of the army to the duke of Luxemburgh at 
Utrecht, and marched into Flanders, from whence 


he went to Paris, which he entered amidſt the ac- 


clamations of the populace. The paſſage of the 
Rhine, which he effecded with much eaſe and expe- 
dition, was celebrated by the bards of France, as an 
exploit equal to that of Alexander in paſſing the 
Granicus, and the ſurname of *© Great” beſtowed 
on him by his flattering ſubjects. Theſe alarming 
ſucceſſes induced the emperor and ſeveral other 
German princes to aſſiſt the Dutch, who were in 
imminent danger of being utterly deſtroyed. Of 
all their allies, there was none on whom they ſo 
much depended, as the Engliſh parliament ; which 
the king's neceſſities at laſt obliged him to aſſemble. 
On the fourth of February Charles 

A. D. 1673. 
ventured to ſummon a parliament; 
and to this parliament, Britain, perhaps, owes the 
liberty it now enjoys. Charles opened the ſeſſion, 
by obſerving, in high terms, that he would not be 
contradicted in his reſolutions to maintain his grant 
of indulgence ; and that inſtead of diminiſhing, he 
— increaſing his army: a declaration which diſ- 
covered, that he thought he had a right to make the 
laws depend upon his will, and to obtain his will by 


an army, to whoſe eſtabliſhment parliament had not | 


conſented. But the houſe of commons, with a true 
Engliſh ſpirit remonſtrated, in an addreſs, that the 
diſpenſing power he had aſſerted in his declaration, 
did not belong to the crown. Charles gave an am- 
_— anſwer, and in a ſecond addreſs, they in- 
fiſted on one more explicit. In another, they preſ- 
ſed him to diſmiſs the popiſh officers in his army; 
and in a fourth, to diſband the army itſelf, as 
ſoon as the peace ſhould be concluded. They 
paſſed the teſt act againſt popery, which ſtruck the 
ſtaff of lord high treaſuerer from the hand of lord 
Clifford, and that of lord high admiral from the hand 
of the king's brother. Charles, now declining a 
conteſt with his parliament, relinquiſhed his pre- 
tenſions to a diſpenſing power, breaking with his 
own hands the ſeal affixed to the declaration of 


indulgence; and declared his inclination to give 


ſatisfaction to his people, and leave his new mi- 
niſters to their vengeance. To eſcape that ven- 
geance, the cabal made the ſame ſudden turn with 
their maſter. Shafteſbury, the chancellor, ſaying 
aloud, * that the prince who forſook himſelf, de- 
ſerved to be forſaken.” Then putting himſelf at 
the head of the oppoſition, he urged the — 
thoſe conſtitutional meaſures, which he himſelf ha 
adviſed; and Buckingham prepared to follow his 
example. 
Clifford's being appointed treaſurer, and who was 
married to a Dutch woman, privately paid his court 
to the prince of Orange, and joined the popular 
arty in parliament. The furious Clifford, filled with 
indignation, retired into the country ; and Lauder- 
dale alone adhering to Charles, preſſed him, in 
vain, to march the ; army into England: but 
not being able to prevail, joined in the national 
complaints againſt the duke. The commons, how- 
ever, to recompence the king for his conceſſions, 
granted him a ſupply, and paſſed an act of general 
pardon and indemnity, which ſcreened the above 


and putting to ſea, the hoſtile flects met at t 


Tromp, commanded the Dutch. 


Arlington, who had been diſobliged, by 


miniſters from all farther, enquiry. h 
ſolved to perſevere in his — wich Paal 
in the Dutch war, and the money granted Hh : 
parliament enabled him to equip a fleet red 
mand of which he gave to prince Rupert — 
whom commanded the earl of Oſſory, and Sir Þ 
ward Sprague, who being joined by a French 8, 
commanded by d'Etrees, they ſet fail towards | 
coaſt of Holland, and came to an engagement 0 
the Dutch; in which the loſs fell chiefly on , 
French, whom the Engliſh, diffident of their | 
tentions, took care to expoſe to all the fire of! 
enemy: but the event was not deciſive, and bot 
ſides claimed the victory. In a week the Dur 
were refitted, and again preſented themſelves tot 
combined fleets; upon which a new action enſd 
not more deciſive than the former. It was ſuflicie 
glory to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inferi 
e could fight them without any great loſs, 2 
prevent their making a deſcent on Zealand, hid 
had it taken place, would at this time have end; 
ered the exiſtence of the Dutch commonueal 
few weeks after prince Rupert was again relitt 


mouth of the Texel, and fought the laft bat! 
ſince which, during the courſe of a century, the 
neighbouring powers, (though now unhappily 
variance) have not ſo far forgot their mutual 
tereſts, as to contend with each other. In thi 
action, as in the former, de Ruyter, and under hit 
De Ruyter * 
oppoſed to prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague, a 
Brankert to d'Etrees. This laſt admiral, with 
the French fleet, except rear admiral Marte), g 
at a diſtance; and Brankert, inſtead of atracki 
them, bore down to the aſliſtance of de Run 
who was engaged in a furious combat with Rupe 
This prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his braven 
and having diſengaged himfelf fron the numero 
enemies with which his ſquadron was ſurround: 
and joining Sir John Chicheley, his rear adn 
who had been feparated from him, haſted to ti 
relief of Sprague, who was hard preſſed by Tron 
The Royal Prince, in which Sprague firſt engage 
being diſabled, he hoiſted his flag on board the\ 
George; while Tromp was obliged to quit 
Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. 
fight was then renewed with the utmoſt fury, 
theſe brave rivals, and by the rear admirals tt 
ſeconds. Oſſory, Sprague's rear admiral, was pt 
paring to board Tromp, when he ſaw the St. Geo! 
terribly. ſhattered and diſabled. Sprague leſt It 
in order to hoiſt his flag on board a third ſlup, 1 
return to the charge: when a ſhot, which had pal 
through the St. George, ſunk the boat in which 
was, and that brave admiral was drowned, o 
great regret even of Tromp himſelf, who gene" 
beſtowed on him the praiſes due to his great We 
Prince Rupert found moſt of the ſhips in Sprag 
ſquadron diſabled ; yet renewing the engage" 
it became very cloſe and bloody. He thre 
enemy into diſorder ; and to increaſe it, he 
among them two fire ſhips; making a ſignal 10 
ſame time to the French to bear down; bu! Gi 
they neglected his ſignal, and that molt of h f 
were in no condition to keep at ſea, he ar 
for their ſafety, by making eaſy ſail toad 
coaſt of England. In this battle, the victor 


as doubtful as in all the other engen, 


0 Monte 


the United Provinces - : 
Lewis to recall his forces, and to abandon : 
queſts. The taking of Maeſtricht u . 
advantage he obtained during this campae 1 


Engliſh parliament, near the end of Octobel 
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Weſtminſter, where the debates were carried on 
| t violence during nine days, when they 
again prorogued : but before the uſher of the 
ww rod could enter the houſe, the door was ſhut, 
qd the following reſolutions were paſſed : that the 
mance with France is a grievance: that the evil 
quaſellors about the king are a grievance: that the 


wke of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be 


gploje But the king's neceſſities obliged 
D. 1674. him to afſemble them again on the 
wenth of February; when they proceeded with 
gil greater ſpirit. They began with addreſſing 
te king for a general faſt, by which they ſuffi- 
cently intimated that the nation was in a very de- 
able condition: and the commons paſſed a reſo- 
on to grant no more ſupplies till the grievances 
» enumerated were actually redreſſed; and their 
erties, properties, and religion: fully ſecured. 
y took ſome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a new 
id more rigorous teſt againſt popery ; and, what 
hiefy alarmed the court, they made an attack 
«the members of the cabal, to whoſe * — 
unſels they juſtly imputed all the preſent griev- 
es, Both houſes voted, by a great majority, to 
dreſs the king for the removal of the duke of 
aderdale from all his employments, and from his 
wieſly's preſence and councils for ever. Clifford 
dead; Shaftſbury, as we have before obſerved, 
q made his peace with the country party, and 
u become their leader: Buckingham was en- 
ouring to imitate Shaftſbury, but very few 
re as yet acquainted with his intentions; and a 
tion was accordingly made for his impeachment, 
e deſired to be heard at the bar, but expreſſed 
mſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous a manner, 
kat he gave very little ſatisfaction. He was there- 
re requeſted to anſwer preciſely to certain queries, 
ch they propoſed-to him. 
loving is remarkable: by whoſe advice was the 
my brought up to over-awe the debates of the 
ule of commons? From this queſtion it is ap- 
went that the lower houſe had carried their ſuſpi- 
Ions to a very great length. As Buckingham's 
vers gave no ſatisfaction to the houſe, they voted 
addreſs for his removal. Arlington was next 
amined; but he found means to clear up his con- 
ct in ſo ſatisfactory a manner, that though an 
Ipachment had been prepared againſt him, they 
caught proper to drop the proſecution. Charles 
ding it would be impoſſible to continue a war ſo 
agreeable to the parliament, and the nation in 
eral, without the ſupplies which the former re- 
ed, began to liſten to terms propoſed by the 
tes General for a ſeparate peace. In vain did 
* marquis de Rowvigny, the French ambaſſador, 


to his engagements; in vain did he threaten 
"th the ſtoppage of the yearly ſtipend of one 
red thouſand pounds, which Lewis had been 
le enough to 7ive, and Charles mean enough 
<ave, for aſſiſting that ambitious prince in his 
Jets for univerſal power. Promiſes and threats 
* equally unavailing : Charles choſe rather to 
Cle himſelf to his parliament and his people, 
Ing to a peace they ſo greatly deſired, than 
uſt tothe ſupport of France. Six commiſſioners, 
[ich the earl of Arlington was one, were ap- 
* to confer with an equal number ſent by the 
te of Holland, and in fifteen days the treaty 
; cluded, It was a renewal of the treaty of 
> with the following additions ; that the Dutch 
T * the compliment of ſtriking their flag to 
ol the Engliſh, whether in large fleets or in a 


8, towards defraying the expence of the king's 
mp A regulation of trade was agreed to; 
No el 8 were reſtored to the ſame condition 
. 40. 


In theſe queries the 


le him the moſt tempting offers to keep him 


dle veſſel ; and pay about three hundred thouſand 


een 


as before the war; and the Engliſh planters in Sur i- 


nam were allowed to remove at pleaſure. This 
pm Which was proclaimed on the fourth of Fe- 

ruary, was near bringing on an alliance offenſive 
and defenſive, between the States General and the 
Engliſh court, _—_ the king of France. It was 
warmly ſolicited by- moſt of the European powers. 
The two houſes of parliamcnt ſupported theſe re- 
menſtrances with all their power. Their hatred 
towards the French was ſo great, that they would 
gladly have relinquiſhed the enjoyments of the new 
peace for a time, to ſee their king armed againſt 
the common diſturber of the tranquillity of Europe; 
nor would they have 3 any ſupplies too great, 
that tended to promote the welfare and happineſs 
of their country. Charles, however, diſregarded 
their remonſtrances; prompted equally by his 
hatred to the Dutch, and the hopes of ſtil receiving 
a powerful aſſiſtance from France, he refuſed to ſa- 
crifice his ally to the reſentment of his enemies. In 
a word, he ſtill remained the friend of Lewis, 
while his ſubjects more and more eſpouſed the in- 
tereſt of the fladtholder :- an attachment which 
ſeems to have paved the way for that prince's after- 
wards mounting the * throne. 

The parliament ſtill continued to examine 
grievances, and in the courſe of their enquiries 
they attacked the court with ſo much vigour, that 
Charles, apprehenſive of their going dangerous 
lengths, rendered. their meaſures neffectual by an 
immediate prorogation. And- having thus freed 
himſelf from all foreign and domeſtic diſputcs, he 
reſumed his former courſe of indolence and de- 
bauchery. In the courſe of this year, two famous 
men paid the debt of nature; John Milton, one of 
the greateſt poets the world ever ſaw, and the earl of 
Clarendon, who died at Rouen in Normandy, in the 
ſixty-ſeventh year of his age. 

Though Charles was obliged to , P. _ 6 
make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept 15+ 
up his connections with the French king; apolo- 
gized for deſerting him, by repreſenting the diffi- 
culties under which he laboured: and Lewis, with 
great complaiſance, admitted the validity of his 
excuſes. As Charles was. now at peace with all the 
world, and almoſt the only prince in Europe in that 
agreeable ſituation, he offered his mediation to the 
contending powers, but without effect; and in the 
mean time the war was carried on in Flanders and 
Alſace by the prince of Orange, aſſiſted by the em- 
peror, againſt the forces of France, commanded by 
the prince of Conde and Turenne. About this 
time conſiderable alterations were made in the 
Engliſh miniſtry. Sir Joſeph Williamſon who had 
been plenipotentiary at the court of Cologne, was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the room of the earl 
of Arlington, who became lord high chamberlain. 
Soon after which the moſt rancorous animoſity 
broke out between the chamberlain and- the trea- 
ſurer Danby, each exerting his utmoſt power to 
accompliſh the ruin of the other. The duke of 
Buckingham loſt the dignity of chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and was ſuccceded in 
that honourable ſtation by the duke of Monmouth, 
who had ſignalized himſelf in France, and who was 
now become the idol of the 77 Lauderdale 
ſtill kept his poſts, by the moſt aſſiduous application 
to the king's paſſions, and devoted ſubſerviency to 
all his extravagant deſigns. He was, however, ſo 
greatly intimidated by the vote that had been 
paſſed againſt him in the houſe of commons, that he 
affected openly to renounce all the meaſures of the 
cabal. He profeſſed an uncommon zeal for the 
proteſtant religion; appeared conſtantly at church, 
was punctual in receiving the ſacrament, and adviſed | 
the king to put the laws ſtrictly in execution againſt 
the catholics. - 

Theſe arts were far from being ſufficient to ap- 
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peaſe the reſentment of the commons, for at their 
meeting on the thirteenth of April, after a receſs 
of fourteen months, the firſt buſineſs they reſumed, 
was a bill to prevent the growth of Papery 3 wherein 
it was declared, that the ſaying maſs ſhould be a 
ſufficient evidence to convict a perſon of being a 
popiſh prieſt, and puniſhments were ordered to be 
inflicted on all who attended the popiſh ſervice. 
This bill being finiſhed, they drew up an addreſs 
againſt the duke of Lauderdale, whoſe private con- 
verſation had been betrayed to them by doctor 
Burnet, once a creature of that nobleman. In this 
addreſs they charged the duke with having adviſed 
his majeſty to deprive his ſubjects of their rights 
and liberties; for ſaying in council, that his ma- 
jeſty's edicts were equal to the laws: and with 
having procured acts of parliament in Scotland for 
eſtabliſhing a militia in that kingdom of twenty 
thouſand men, who were obliged to march into 
England and perform there any ſervices his ma- 
- jeſty ſhould think fit to command, and to obey 
ſuch orders as they ſhould from time to time re- 
ceive from the privy council: by theſe general 
words they conceived this realm was liable to be 
invaded, on any pretence whatever; and therefore 
they begged his majeſty to remove the ſaid duke 
from his employments and preſence, as a perſon 
dangerous to the government. But Charles did 
not think proper to grant this requeſt, and gave 
ſome reaſons for his refuſal. Theſe not being 
ſatisfactory to the commons, they now reſolved to 
prepare a remonſtrance againſt the duke. In the 
mean time they ordered an enquiry to be made into 
the conduct of the lord treaſurer, the earl of Danby : 
but finding themſelves deficient in proofs againſt 
that miniſter, they thought proper to drop the pro- 
ſecution. They, however, determined. to intimate 
to the king, how little they depended upon his 
royal word ; and in order to this, they drew up an 
addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to recall the Engliſh 
forces in the French ſervice, and ferbidding all 
the king's ſubjects, from engaging in the army of 
Lewis for the future. The king anſwered, he 
would take care to prevent any more of his ſub- 
jects from engaging in the French troops ; but that 
could not recall thoſe already engaged without 
prejudice to his honour, and the peace of the king- 
dom. The commons finding nothing was to be 
expected from addreſſes, framed a bill, declaring it 
treaſon to levy money without the conſent of par- 
liament; another for vacating the ſeats of thoſe, who 
had accepted of poſts or employments; and another 
for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubjects, and prevent 
their being tranſported to diſtant iſlands. Theſe 
and other bills were rendered abortive, by a diſpute 
which happened between the two houſes of parlia- 
ment. Doctor Shirley being caſt in a law ſuit, be- 
fore the chancellor by Sir John Fagg, a member of 
the houſe of commons, preferred a petition of ap- 
peal before the houſe of peers. The lords received 
the appeal, and cited Fagg to appear before them. 
He complained to the lower houſe, who eſpouſed 
his cauſe; they not only maintained that no mem- 
ber of their houſe could be ſummoned before the 
peers, and for this claim they could plead prece- 
dent; but alſo aſſerted, that the upper houſe could 
receive no appeals from courts of equity; a preten- 
ſion which greatly abridged the juriſdiction of the 
2 and which was contrary to the practice which 
ad prevailed during the preſent century. The 
commons ſent Shirley to priſon; the lords aſſerted 
their power; conferences were tried; but no ac- 
commcdation enſued. Four lawyers were ſent to 
the Tower for tranſgreſſin x 
and plcading in this cauſe before the peers. The 
lords voted this arbitrary commitment, a breach 
of the great charter, and ſent - orders to the 
lieutenant of the Tower to releaſe the priſoners. 
The licutenant refuſed obcdience. The- lords 


applied to the king, deſiring him to 

heutenant for his contempt. 
putes, and dreading the conſequences 
occaſion, the king came to the houſe o 


ſending for the commons, he reproached both hou 
for carryin ; 


of preſerving the peace of 


| 
| 


the orders of the houſe, 
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| 
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| majority of two votes. The king, perceJving - 


Puniſh 
Alarmed at theſe — 
they migh 


their differences to 


ſuch ; 
length, told them, he found the _ 


the kingd 
putting an end to the ſeſſion, and — 1 | 


rogued the parliament to the month of 
On the thirteenth, the king opened the f 
ſeſſion of this parliament, with a very ſhort 
in which, after recommending union and harm 
to both houſes, and the intereſt of the church þ 
England, he demanded a ſupply ſufficient for buil 
ing a number of new ſhips, and liquidating the 
ticipation of his revenue. The commons 20 
lutely refuſed to grant any money for payin 
the debts of the crown ; but voted three — 
thouſand pounds for defraying the expence of buli 
ing twenty ſhips of war; and appropriating t 
tonnage and poundage to the ſupport of the nay 
Theſe votes being paſſed, they took into conſide 
tion, the diſadvantages the nation lay und 
with regard to the trade with France; and it 2 
peared that the filk and linen manufactures on 
annually imported from France, amounted to abo 
eight hundred thouſand pounds: and that the n 
nufactures of wool and filk exported to France, di 
not amount to eighty-five thouſand pounds; wh 
all the other commodities of the manufacture 
England, exported to France, did not amount 
ninety thouſand pounds. Whereas, the wine 
brandies, and other commodities of the produce at 
manufacture of France imported hither, amount 
to above three hundred thouſand pounds, excluſ 
of an incredible ſum paid for toys, point lace, & 
So that our imports exceeded our exports thicht 
at leaſt a million ſterling annually. The comme 
now thought it neceſlary to ſet a diſtinguiſhi 
mark on all ſuch of their members, who, preferrit 
their own private intereſt to the public, had { 
themſelves as penſioners to the court; and were rea 
on any occaſion, to throw their votes into the {c 
of miniſterial influence. With this view, the hou 
prepared a declaration or teft for every member 
take, by which they proteſted before God andt 
aſſembly, that they had not, either directly or | 
directly, received any ſum, gratuity, place, or pt 
ſion ; or the promiſe of any, from the court or 
foreign miniſter, ſince the firſt of January, 167 
except what they then delivered in writing tot 
houſe ; nor did they know of any ſuit, gift, gra 
promiſe, but what they had declared in unn 
nor given a vote in parliament for any revatd 
22 whatſoever. At the ſame time the duke 
uckingham propoſed, in the houſe of pecrs, 3 
for the eaſe of the proteſtant diſſenters : but 
and all the other bills were ſuſpended, by à fe 
of the difpute between the two houſes with i 
to the caſe of Shirley and Fagg. The comm 
were as reſolute as ever in ſupporting theit pf 
dices. The earl of Shaftſbury, who ever fee! 
defection from the court had acted the patt 


Y pro 
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teen 
[peec 


incendiary between the = and the parliamen, © 
deavoured to ſpirit up the houſe of peers, If 
violent ſpeech, which had ſuch an effect on 157 


ditors, that it was moved to addreſs his mach 
diſſolve the preſent parliament. The mot 
however, carried in the negative, though u on) | 


no. buſineſs could be done while the diviſo 
ſiſted between the two houſes, prorogued we 
liament for fifteen months. 

The ſucceſſes of the allies had been , p,1b 
conſiderable during the laſt campaign, 
yet the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well boy 
France was not ſufficiently humbled, nor u * 
ſubmit to the terms they were deſirous of e 
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i her. «Accordingly no progreſs was made in 
he conferences at Nimeguen. e Spaniſh towns, 
1 fortified and ſtill worſe defended, made but 
un ſecble oppoſition to Lewis, who, by laying up 
Lines during the winter, was enabled to take 
. feld carly in the ſpring, before the neceſſary 
Amity of forage could be found in the open 
En. In the month of April he laid hege to 
rand, and, after four days, took it by ſtorm. 
ning ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege Bou- 
dune, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſted 
Emſclf ſo advantageouſly with his main army, as to 
inder the confederates from relieving the place, 
acept by fighting with the greateſt diſadvantage. 
h ſpite of all the difficulties of the ſeaſon, and 
he want of proviſions, the prince of Orange came 
n fight of the French army; but his induſtry ſerved 
w other purpoſe than to render him a ſpectator of 
te ſurrender of Bouchaine. Both armies ſtood in 
we of each other, and were equally unwilling to 
krard an action which might be attended with the 
moſt important conſequences, Lewis, though not 
&fcient in perſonal courage, was very little enter- 
ring in the field; and being reſolved to reſt con- 
med with the advantages he had acquired, he left 
de command of his army to marſhal Schomberg, 
xd retired himſelf to Verſailles. He was no ſooner 
departed than the prince of Orange laid ſiege to 
Maeſtricht; but meeting with an obſtinate re- 
fiance, he was obliged, on the approach of Schom- 
erg, to raiſe the ſiege. Though the prince was 
capable of yielding to adverſity, or bending un- 
r misfortunes, yet he began to foreſee, that by the 


Fanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate 
ie, On the Upper Rhine, Phillipſburgh was 
nen by the Imperialiſts: in Pomerania, the 
vedes were ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and 
Wrandenburgers, that they ſeemed to be loſing 
pace all thoſe poſſeſſions, which, by valour and 
od fortune, they had agquired in Germany. 
ar the end of the campaign, the congreſs at 
imeguen was pretty full, and the | gone arms 
ries of the emperor and Spain, at laſt appeared. 
Ide dutch had threatened, if they delayed any 
ger, they would proceed to a ſeparate treaty with 
nace, In the conferences and negotiations, the 
llpoſitions of the different parties became every 
a more apparent. The States-general, loaded 
th debts, and harraſſed with taxes, were deſirous 
putting a period to a war, in which, beſides 
e Inconveniencies attending all leagues, the weak- 
xls of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays of 
ſe Germans, prognoſticated nothing but diſgrace 
0 misfortunes. Commerce languiſhed ; and, 
ut gave them till greater anxiety, the trade of 
gand, by reaſon of her neutrality, flouriſhed 
uemely, and they were apprehenſive, that ad- 
mages once loſt, would never be thoroughly 


\C 


r continuing the war, than to procure a _ 
mir to Flanders. Gratitude to their allies, 
"meer, ſtill induced them to try, whether another 
zupaign might procure a peace, which mult 
b general ſatisfaction. The prince of Orange, 
dea dy motives of honour, ambition, and ani- 
ay againſt France, endeavoured to keep the 
ud Heady to this reſolution. The Spaniards 
© diſtracted between the parties of the queen- 
"it and Don John, natural brother to their 


1 BY ſovereign. Though unable of themſelves 
J. wy Flanders, they were determined not to 
ea 


cz Peace which would leave that count 
1 <d to every aſſault or inroad; and while they 
y the moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, 
— truſt was in the protection of England. 
au that if England was once ſubdued by 
e the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a 


Wer » 9 
ö _ fall into dependence, and endeavour, 


peglioence and errors of his allies, the war in 


yned. They had themſelves no farther motives 


| 


- balance of power in Europe. 
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by ſubmiſſion, to ward off that deſtruction, to 


| which'a war, in the very heart of the ſtate, muſt 


neceſſarily expoſe them. They were perſuaded 
that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages 
he might reap from the alliance, than from the 
ſubjection of the republic, which muſt ſcatter the 
people, and depreſs, if not annihilate its com- 
merce, would be contented with very moderate 
conditions, and turn his arms againſt his other 
neighbours. They therefore thought it impoſſible 


but the Engliſh parliament, foreſeeing theſe ob- 


vious conſequences, muſt, at laſt, force the king 
to take part in the affairs of the continent, in 
which their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned ; 
they even -truſted that Charles himſelf, from the 
approach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, 
and ſacrifice the favour of France, to the ſafety of 
his own kingdoms. Charles, however, found him- 
ſelf ſo entangled in ſuch oppofite motives and en- 
gagements, that he was totally embarraſſed ; he 
wanted patience to weigh and unravel the former, 
and reſolution to break the latter. On one hand, 
he always regarded his alliance with France as 
a ſure reſource in caſe of any commotions among 
his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he had 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the 
religion, it was from that nation alone he could 
expect aſſiſtance. He dreaded leſt the parliament 
ſhould treat him as they had formerly done his 
father ; and after they had engaged him in a war 
on the continent, ſhould take advantage of his 
neceſſities, and make him purchaſe his ſupplies by 
ſacrificing his prerogatives, and abandoning his 
miniſters. On the other hand, the cries of his 
people and parliament, ſeconded by Danby, Ar- 
lington, and moſt of his miniſters, incited- him to 
take part with the allies, and correct the unequal 

On the meeting o rliament 
the fifteenth of Fe — ths king 4 D 1677. 
profeſſed his readineſs to give all poſſible ſecurity 
and ſupport to the proteſtant religion, and the 
liberties and properties of his ſubjects. He made 
the cuſtomary declaration of his neceſſities; and 
begged, and was granted, a ſupply for the navy. 
Their proceedings ſeemed likely to be interrupted 
by a declaration againſt the legality of their meet- 
ing. By a ſtatute of Edward III. it was enacted, 
that parliaments ſhould be ſummoned once a year, 
or oftener, as occaſion ſhould require. The laſt 


prorogation had been more than a year; and being 
therefore conſidered as ille 


, It was ſuppoſed 
to be equal to a Ailton. This objection had 
ſo much weight, that 


Shafteſbury, Wharton, 
Buckingham, and Saliſbury, zealouſly contended 
in the houſe of peers that the parliament was il- 
legal, and that of conſequence there could be 
no validity in its proceedings. In conſequence of 
this refractory behaviour, they were committed to 
the Tower during the pleaſure of the king. Buck- 
ingham, Saliſbury, and Wharton, making ſome 
conceſſions, they were reſtored to liberty; but 
Shafteſbury, being ambitious of popularity, had 
recourſe to the law for redreſs. 1 condemned 
by the judges, he ſaw no probability of obtaining 
his freedom, but by making proper conceſſions ; 
to which he at length — after being a 


| year impriſoned. The commons were careful that 


the ſum of five hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds, which they had lately granted, ſhould be 
applied to its proper purpoſe. In order to gratify 
the king, they voted a continuation of the addi- 
tional exciſe for the ſpace of three years; and 
there was now every appearance of a perfect una- 
nimity between the king and the parliament. In 
the ſpring, the king of France inveſted Valen- 
ciennes, which, in a few days, he ſubdued by 
aſſault. He then inveſted Cambray and St. Omers. 
The prince of Orange collected an army, and 


marched 


* * 


1 1 * * 
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marched to the relief of the latter place; and the 
duke of Orleans and marſhal Luxemburgh were 
detached to oppoſe him. By an artful manceuvre 
of the marſhal, the prince was ſurprized and de- 
feated ; and both dens and R. Omers were 
in a ſhort time conquered, Theſe important 
events engroſſed the attention of parliament, who, 
alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the arms of 
France, preſented an addreſs to the king, repre- 
ſenting the danger that threatened the Kingdom, 
and ſoliciting that he would purſue meaſures for 
the ſecurity of his own dominions, and the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, In his reply to this addreſs, Charles 
complained of their having infringed upon his 
prerogative, by inſiſting on his engaging in alliance 


with any power whatever; and he prorogued the par- | 


liament to the 10th of July. 


The earl of Danby was prevailed upon by Sir 


William Temple, to propoſe a matrimonial alliance 
between the prince of Orange and the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter to the duke of York. By 


the expreſs order of the king, Mary and her ſiſter | 


Anne, had been educated according to the prin- 
ciples of the proteſtant religion ; and the proſpect 
of the match appeared to perfectly 2 
to the princeſs. Upon the concluſion of the cam- 
paign, the prince obtained permiſſion to depart for 

ngland, and on his arrival he demanded Mary 
in marriage: but the duke of York, who was 
averſe to the propoſed alliance, treated him with 
great diſreſpect. But the king expreſſed himſelf 
deſirous of concluding terms of pacification pre- 
vious to his conſenting to the marriage. he 
prince objected to this, declaring that he would 
not treat of peace till after the ſolemnization of the 
nuptials. The king finding him relolute in his 
purpoſe, acceded thereto; and the marriage arti- 


1 


cles were immediately drawn, r to which 
the 


it was ſtipulated, that the portion of princeſs 
ſhould be forty thouſand pounds. The marriage 
was ſolemnized on the fourth of November; and 
on this occaſion there were great rejoicings among 
all ranks of people. Both Charles and the prince 
now directed their attention to the accompliſhment 
of the propoſed plan of pacification, It was agreed, 
that the king of France ſhould reſtore all he had 
obtained from the emperor and the duke of Lor- 
raine; that there ſhould be a mutual reſtitution 
between France and Holland; and that Spain 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſleſſion of the 
Netherlands, formerly annexed to the ſovereignty 
of that kingdom. Charles undertook to prevail 
upon the French monarch to agree to theſe con- 
ditions; and the prince engaged to obtain the 
concurrence of the States-general. Having re- 
ceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from Charles that 
he would not abandon this plan, the prince, ac- 
companied by his bride, embarked for Holland. 
M. de Duras, afterwards earl of Feverſham, made 
a notification of the above agreement to the king 
of France; who, though averſe to the terms of 
accommodation, reccived the intelligence with ap- 
ovens indifference. He obſerved, however, that 
ngland had power to command a peace ; but 
that he conſidered it extremely ſevere upon him 
ro be compelled to ſurrender thoſe poſleſſions in 
Flanders, in fortifying which he had expended 
large ſums ; he hoped, therefore, that a few towns 
would not create a diſagreement between the kin 
of England and himſelt; and he conclyded mi 
ſaying, he would inſtruct his ambaſſadors at London 
to treat on the ſubject. The king now ſet on foot 
a negotiation of a very different nature, in which, 


notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances of parlia- 


ment, he engaged not to declare in favour of the 
allies. Two hundred thouſand pounds a year, 
during the continuance of the war, were de- 
manded by the Engliſh amb: ſſidors at Paris; bur, 


7 


| 


1 


— 


| would, remove the duke of Lauderdale from hi 
| Councils, The king pretended to be aſtoniſhed at 


money would not be paid but on the condition 0 


nn 4 
in lieu thereof, Charles, at the inſta 
French miniſter at London, conſented 
8 of livres. 
e parliament meeting in Janua 

the king informed Gd has = had A. D. 671 
concluded an alliance with the Dutch; and 
ſame time obſerved, that unleſs an arm on ' 
thouſand men was maintained, and 4 = 
of war were kept in commiſſion, the nation K 
not be deemed to be in a ſtate of ſecurit * 
mentioning the marriage of his niece with the = 
of Orange, he requeſted a ſupply roportio, ip 
the exigencies of government, Bur the 41 
ment, not ſatisfied with the conduct of Chan, 
petitioned, that he would not engage in an * 
with France, till that kingdom ſliould be * 
to a ſituation equal to that in which ſhe 4 
when the peace of the Pyrences was conclude} 
informing him, that when he ſhould he pleaſe 
to communicate to them the nature of his alliance 
they would enable him to ſupport hoſtilities wy 
vigour, or to conclude peace on honourahle and 
advantageous terms. In the interim, the king e 
France reduced Ghent and Ypres, which ſo — 
the ſtates of Holland, that they determined to con 
clude a ſeparate peace. Availing himſelf of the 
advantages he had gained over England, Leni 
inſiſted upon terms very different from thoſ 
which he had before accepted as the ground of # 
pacification, 

Charles ſent his chancellor to requeſt the advice 
of the two houſes of parliament, as to the meaſure 
that would he moſt eligible for him to purke 
The commons ſtrongly recommended him to de. 
clare war againſt France, and voted that the al 
liance with Holland had no conſiderable tendency 
towards the national ſafety. They afterwards re 
queſted, that he would pay more than his cuſto- 
mary attention to their addreſſes, and that he 


nce of | 
to accept 


this procedure of parliament, and refuſed at that 
time to give any anſwer to their requeſt, At the 
ſame time, orders were iſſued for collecting an 
army of thirty thouſand men; and the recruiter 
were ſo ſucceſsful, that the troops were raiſed in 
ſix weeks. The duke of Monmouth, with an 
army of three thouſand men, was ſent to Oſtend; 
ſome regiments in the ſervice of France were x. 
called; a powerful fleet was equipped with al 
poſſible expedition; and every neceſſary mealur 
was taken for commencing hoſtilitics againſt France 
Through the agency of their amballadors at tl 
court of England, the States-general averred, tt 
if Charles would immediately declare war again 
France, they would violate their treaty with, and 
act vigorouſly againſt that power. Charles replics 
that ſince the States had declared themſelves re 
to comply with the conditions preſcribed by fe 
court of France, and Lewis had propoſed to pu 
chaſe a peace, he conceived that he ſhould de 
juſtifiable in accepting the gratuity. He cid 
requeſted Sir William Temple to treat with the 
French ambaſſador on this ſubject ; but he ce 
clined taking any part in a negotiation of 10 ſcat 
dalous a nature. Other perſons, however, "© 
ſoon found, who engaged in this buſineſs virhot 
reluctance, and the ſum was agreed on. A 


this, the French miniſter informed his majeſ, te 
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himſelf in a ſecret article, that b. 
forces in his three kingdoms ſhould not &. „ 
eight thouſand men. Hereupon the king 4 
claimed, Cod's fiſh! does my brother of Fa 1 
think to ſerve me thus? Are all his prom”, 
make me abſolute maſter of my ſubject 4 
to this? Or does he think it a thing bo be 


with eight thouſand men ?” Charles had 1 


his bindin 


4. 
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u time in his power to have been the umpire 
de kings of Europe, if he had poſſeſled 
„ambition of being ſo, or had entertained 
1 dea of carrying plans of importance into 
on. 

parliament met in May, and Charles ac. 
ted the houſes, that the French king had 
wred 2 truce till the twenty-ſecond of July, 
[1 aid it would be highly imprudent to diſband 
+ troops till after the expiration of that term; 
+ the commons voted, that all the troops levied 
ce September ſhould be diſcharged. In June 
e king told his parliament, that France, Spain, 
4 Holland, were on the point of concluding a 
acc, and therefore it would be neceſlary to keep 
\ powerful fleet at ſea, He begged an augmen- 
aon of three hundred thouſand pounds to his 
wenge, fifty thouſand pounds of which to be 
muzlly appropriated to the ſupport of the flect 
nd artillary : he likewiſe deſired the houſe to 
der, that his honour was engaged for the 
arment of the fortune of the princeſs of 2 
e half of which was due, and had been 

unded by the prince. The commons refuſed to 
nply with the king's requeſt for the increaſe 
f his revenue, but granted fix thouſand pounds 
rpaying what was due to the army, that it might 
e diſbanded, 4s there was no proſpect of its being 
Intageonily employed againſt France. On the 
teenth of July an act was paſled, decreeing, that 
n future the dead ſhould be buried in woollen; a 
bw wiſcly intended for the benefit of that manu- 
ure. This being done, the parhament was 
rorogued, By this time all differences were ac- 
mmodated between France and Spain, and an 
noſt general peace reigned through Europe. 

Avery extraordinary affair at this time engaged 
e attention of the whole kingdom. One Kirby, 
the inſtigation of Dr. Iſrael Tongue, a clergy- 
tan of London, on the twelfth of Auguſt, ap- 
maching his majeſty in St. James's-park, ſaid to 
Im, * Sir, keep within your company; your 
nemies have a deſign upon your life,” The 
ng deſired Kirby to bring Tongue to him at 
ht o'clock that evening. He was accordingly 
itroduced to his majeſty, with a bundle of papers 
ating to this conſpiracy, and referred to lord- 
ralurer Danby. He ſaid, that the papers were 
rſt under his door without his knowledge: but 
ugined, that it was done by a perſon who had 
en entertained him with ſtories of the like 
ature, The improbability of the ſtory induced 


Is majeſty to look upon the whole as a fiction, 


id he requeſted that it might be kept a ſecret, in 
ar of the conſequences it might produce amon 
of ſubjects. In order to clear the jeſuits from al 
upcion of being concerned in this affair, the 
lake of York inliſted on a proper enquiry being 
ade before the 1 Kirby and Tongue 
me now ſent for, the latter of whom declared, 
he received his intelligence from one Titus 
dc, who had been bred a clergyman of the 
arch of England, had afterwards embraced the 
holic religion, lived ſome time in the Engliſh 
mary at St. Omers, had been ſent from thence 
N an errand to Spain, had finally abjured the 
amin faith, and lately arrived in his native 
ry. The ſubſtance of Oates's evidence, as 
= before the council, was, «„ That he had 
) father Suima, an Iriſh jeſuit at Madrid; that in 
© COurſe of his journey thither, he had broke 
* letters, and diſcovered a deſign of exciting a 
10 — in Scotland; that he ſaw ſeveral Engliſh 
* at Valladolid, who were obliged by the 

th ot the college to renounce their allegiance 
© king of Great-Britain; that one of them, 


g *mon to the ſtadents, preſumed to aftirm, 
k 47. 5 


ployed by ſeveral jeſuits to carry letters | 


that Charles Stuart was not a lawful king, nor the 
ſon of Charles the Firſt, but of a black Scotch- 


man; that upon his return to England, where he 


made farther diſcoveries, he was ſent to St. Omersz 
with other letters to the ſame purport as the 
former; that. in April he came over from St. 
Omers with ſeveral ,efuits, to aſſiſt at the grand 
conſult which was held by about fifty jeſuits at the 
White-horſe tavern in the Strand, where they 
ſigned an agreement to kill the king; that in 
June following he became privy to the treaty with 
Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, to poiſon, and 
Grove and Pickering to ſhoot his majeſty; that he 
heard a Jeſuit aſſert in a ſermon, “ that proteſtant 
and other heretical princes were, ip facto, de- 
poſed; and that it was as lawful to deſtroy them 
as Oliver Cromwell, or any other uſurper.” This 
affair appeared of ſuch importance to the council, 
that they re-examined Tongue and Oates, and 
employed the latter to ſeize the perſons and papers 
of the ſuppoſed conſpirators; the council likewiſe 
fat twice a week to obtain all the evidence poſſible. 
In conſequence of Oates's depoſition, Sir George 
Wakeman, Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke 
of York, with eight prieſts and Juſuits, were taken 
into cuſtody, which induced the public in general 
to believe, that the catholics Were the contrivers 
of the plot; and in this belief they were con- 
firmed by a circumſtance that happened but a few 
days afterwards, and which is very curious in all 
its particulars. Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a Juſtice 
of the peace, who had taken Oates's depoſition, 
having been miſſing for a few days, was found 
murdered 1n a ditch between Pancras and Hamp- 
ſtead. The coroner's jury fat on the body, and 
gave in a verdict of“ Wilful murder by perſons 
unknown.” The king immediately offered a 
reward of five hundred pounds, with a free pardon, 
to any one who would diſcover the murderers. 
In the mean time the houſe of pecrs informed the 
commons of what they had learnt reſpecting 
the plot, and both houſes fat till night on ſeveral 
days to examine evidence. Oates they recom- 
mended to the king; afſigned him a guard for 
the protection of his perſon; and accommodated 
him with a penſion of twelve hundred pounds, 
Immediately a bill was brought into the houſe of 
commons, to expel all popiſh recufants from the 


kingdom; and after Oates had been examined 


ſeveral hours before both houſes, they voted, 
« That the lords and commons are of opinion 
that there hath been, and (till is, a damnable and 
helliſh plot, contrived and carried on by popiſh 
recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and murdering the king, 
for ſubverting the government, and rooting out 


and deſtroying the proteſtant religion.“ Many 


perſons againſt whom Oates had ſworn, were now 
apprehended by order of the houſe of commons; 
and among the reſt, the lords Powis, Staſlord, 
Arundel of Wardour, Petre, and Bellaſis, were 
committed to the Tower, on a charge of high 
treaſon. William Bedloe being examined to prove 
the exiſtence of the plot, ſwore, that two Jeſuits, 
named Walſh and le Phaire, who, he ſaid, were 
concerned in the murder of Godfrey, had told 
him the names of the noblemen who had taken up 
arms, and of preparations that were making in 
Flanders and Spain. He averred, that all the 
catholics of diſtinction were apprized of the plot, 
and ready to concur in carrying it into exe- 
cution; and that “ himſelf being well ac- 


| quainted with all the public and private roads 


in England and Wales, was appointed to carry 
trations and intelligence from one army tg 


the other.” | 
The depoſitions of Oates being in ſome degree 
confirmed, the public diflatisfaction aroſe to ſuch 
a height, that the king was under a neceſſity of 
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iſſuing a proclamation, directing that popiſh recu- | 
ſants ſhould not go to a greater diſtance than five 
miles from their own houſes: at the ſame time 
another proclamation was publiſhed, * Offering 
a reward to _ one who ſhould diſcover or appre- 
hend a Romiſh prieſt or jeſuit;“ and the king 
rave his aſſent to the bill for diſqualifying papilts 
om ſitting in parliament. Coleman, the duke of 
' York's ſecretary, having been executed on the 
evidence of Oates and Bedloe, the other parties 
were ſoon afterwards brought to trial. In De- 
cember, two prieſts, named Ireland and Pickering, 
with Grove, a lay-brother, Whitebread, provin- 
cial of the jeſuits, with Fenwick, a member of 
the ſame ſociety, were brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey, when the two latter were diſmiſſed for the 
preſent in defect of evidence, and the others tried, 
convicted, hanged, drawn and quartered. 
. A catholic, named Miles Prance, 
. 179 having been taken into cuſtody on 
| ſuſpicion of having been concerned in the murder 
of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, was carried before 
the committee of the houſe of lords, to whom he 
made the moſt ſolemn declaration of his inno- 
cence ; but Bedloe — that he was one of 
the men he ſaw in Somerſet-gardens with the 
the dead body, he was immediately conveyed to 
Newgate, and conſined in the condemned hole. 
Being carried before the earl of Shafteſbury, he 
diſcovered ſome particulars, and promiſed to make 
2a more full confeſſion, if he could be aſſured of 
obtaining a free pardon. What he aſked being 
promiſed to him, he was examined before the king 
and council, and acknowledged that Godfrey was 
murdered in Somerſet-houſe by the procurement 
of two Iriſh prieſts, named Gerard and. Kelly, 
Robert Green, .cuſhion-keeper to the queen's 
chapel, and other perſons. The following con- 
feſlion was afterwards made by Prance to Dr. 
Lloyd, reſpecting the manner in which the murder 
was committed. He ſaid that Hill, Gerard, Kelly, 
himſelf, and ſome others, reſolved to murder Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, as a bitter perſecutor of the 
catholics, and an enemy to the queen's ſervants. 
That on the 12th of October, about nine in the 
evening, as he was returning home by the water- 
gate of Somerſet-houſe, Kelly and Berry, another 
of the accomplices, feigned a quarrel ; and Hill, 
after much importunity, prevailed on Godfrey, as 
being a juſtice of the peace, to interpoſe his au- 
thority; but he no ſooner entered the gate, than 
Gerard, throwing a handkerchief about his neck, 
twiſted it tight, and with the aſſiſtance of the other 
parties, immediately ſtrangled him... He farther 
aftirmed, that they conveyed the body to the 
houſe of Dr. Godden, where it lay two nights, 
and was then removed to another apartment, where 
it was ſeen by Bedloe. At length they determined 
to convey it into the fields, with the rings on the 
fingers, and the money 1n the kets, and to 
thruſt the ſword through it, that it might be 
ſuppoſed he had murdered himſelf. They ac- 
cordingly carried the body in a ſedan towards 
Soho-ftelds, where Hill waited with a horſe, upon 
which it was mounted before him, and that they 
left it in a ditch near Primroſe-hill. A trial fol- 
lowed this depolition, and Green, Hill, and Berry, 
were convicted, though ſeveral of the — 
materially contradicted each other; and it remains 
to this day a doubt, whether the parties were guilty 
of the crime for which they ſuffered. The duke of 
Vork now retired to Bruſſels with the princeſs, in 
conſequence of a written order which the king 
ſent him. | 
On the meeting of parliament, the king was 
earneſtly deſirous that Sir Thomas Meers might be 
elected ipcaker; but the houſe re-choſe Seymour, 
whom the king refuſed to approve, and com- 


1 


— 


| oppoſition: whereupon the earl of Efſex wv 


manded that the commons ſhould make ; 

choice. This produced a violent conteſt; . 
commons inſiſting that the king's approbation : 
matter of mere form; and the ing maintaigs 
that, as he had the power of rejecting, he was 1 
obliged to aſſign any reaſon for ſo doing 
length the affair was compromiſed by the eledi 
of Mr. Gregory, a gentleman of the law, to ky, 
the king made no objection. Articles of in 
peachment were now prepared againſt lord Daub 
and Tongue, Oates, Bedloe, and Everard (ane 
witneſs) were ſummoned to the bar of g 
houſe, to give evidence reſpecting the plot, 
vote paſſed, © That an horrible conſpiracy þ 
been contrived and carried on for aſſaſſinating i 
king, deſtroying the proteſtant religion, and { 
verting the government.” In this vote the per 
concurred with the commons, and a day was 2 
pointed for public faſting and humiliation. Charl 
was urgent with the houſe of lords in favour ; 
the ear] of Danby, who, he alledged, had votedi 
obedience to the orders he had received; but 
promiſed that he would remove him from h 
preſence, and deprive him of all his employmen 
in order to give their lordſhips ſatisfaction: þ 
the oppoſition againſt Danby was very violen 
notwithſtanding the royal interpoſition in hisfavg 
Lord Shaftſbury reviled the adminiſtration in ti 
moſt pointed terms, affirming, among other thing 
that, «„In England popery would firſt enter, 
pave the way for ſlavery; but in Scotland flyer 
had entered, and popery would follow.” Aft 
much debate a bill was paſſed, to oblige Dandy t 
ſurrender within a certain day, on pain of bei 
proceeded againſt by an act of attainder. 

earl was committed priſoner to the Tower, on | 
ſurrender to the uſher of the black- rod. Aff 
being thus critically ſituated, the King aſkedt 
opinion of Sir William Temple, who adviſed bi 
to admit into his council the leading men int 
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created lord - treaſurer in the room of Danby; 
Sunderland was made ſecretary of itatc; i 
Halifax was ſworn of the privy-council; and the! 
noblemen, with Sir William Temple, were cot 
ſulted on all buſineſs of importance. Shafteſbu 
though preſident of the council, adhered to wi 
was called the country party, as the king did u 
honour him with his confidence. The people! 
general were greatly elevated, in the hope a 
expectation that this change of men would n 
turally induce a change of meaſures; but 
commons did not ſee things in fo flattering 
light; and notwithſtanding the late alteration! 
the miniſtry, they paſſed an unanimous vote, d 
« The duke of York, being a catholic, and d 
preſumptive heir to the crown, was the chief a 
couragement to the deſigns and plots of the pap 
againkt the king, and the proteſtant religion. 
An opinion now prevailed, that a bill we 
be framed for excluding the duke of York fu 
the ſucceſſion ; and 4 in order to prev 
ſuch a meaſure, made ſome propoſitions to fn 
liament, importing, that * The death of a king 
if his ſucceſſor was a catholic, ſhould not dil. 
the parliament; that during the whole courls/ 
his reign, he ſhould not be allowed to confer 
cleſiaſtical benefices, or ſpiritual offices, upon 1 
but pious and learned proteſtants; that no men p 
of the privy-council, or judges, ſhoul: * | 
pointed or diſplaced, but by the anthority of 5 
liament; that all juſtices of the peace — 
proteſtants; and that with regard to the = ; 
no lieutenant of a county ſhould be dep"? 
his office, but by order of parliament. \, 
commons, diſſatisfied with this offer, po, 
with a bill to prevent the danger that Ws 
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« of his ſucceſſor. They likewiſe ordered in a 
bill, for vacating the ſeats of ſuch members as 
hould accept of any employment under the crown. 
Another bill was introduced, importing, that 


« ames, duke of York, Albany, and Ulſter, 


fagland, Scotland, and Ireland: that upon the 
14th or reſignation of the king, the ſovereignty of 
theſe Roms ſhould devolve to the perſon next 


exerciſed by him ſhould be not only void, but 
emed treaſonable ; that if he entered any of 
theſe dominions, he ſhould be deemed guilty of 
lich treaſon 3 and that all who ſupported his title, 
dould be puniſhed as rebels and traitors,” A 
majority of ſeventy-nine voices was in favour of 


wouſe of commons. The houſe then proceeded to 
enquiry as to the members who received penſions 
tam the court, eighteen of whom were diſcovered. 
The ſtanding army and the guards were voted to 
te illegal; and that great bulwark of Engliſh free- 
dom, the Habeas Corpus Act, was now brought 
in, whereby it was enacted, that the judges, under 
kyere penalties, ſhould grant writs, at the re- 
quiition of priſoners, authorizing the gaolers to 
xroduce them in court, and certify the cauſe of 
their impriſonment. The king, learning that the 
commons intended to draw up a remonſtrance 
reſpecting the redreſs of grievances, he prorogued 
the parliament from the twenty-ſeventh of May 
tothe fourteenth of Auguſt. Without the advice 
of council, this parliament was afterwards diſ- 
flved, and writs were iflued for the election of 
new members. 


d Bedloe, the jeſuits, Whitebread, the provin- 
al, Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, were con- 
ted; but ſentence was poſtponed till after the 
nal of Langhorn the lawyer, whom the ſame 
tnefſes had accuſed as a principal agent in the 
onſpiracy. Langhorn repreſented them as miſ- 
rant informers, who had received pardon and 
matuities for betraying their fellow. ſubjects; urging, 
terefore, that no credit ought to be given to their 
elimony, However, ſentence of death was pro- 
wunced agaiuſt Langhorn, as well as the above- 
nentioned jeſuits; and to the laſt moment of their 
s, they all ſolemnly declared themſelves to be 
mocent of the charges alledged againſt them. 
ditebread in particular, renounced the maxim 
Kleved by many of the jeſuits, that it was lawful 
ddepoſe and aſſaſſinate princes. On theeighteenth 
| June, Sir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſi- 
a, was brought for trial before chief juſtice 
07g, On his firſt examination, Oates had 
Cared that he knew nothing but from common 
ort againſt Sir George; but he now depoſed 
at he had ſeen a letter written by him to Aſhby 
ie jeluit, adviſing him to uſe a milk diet and the 
rs at Bath, and intimating his approbation of 
conſpiracy againſt the king and government. 
lie defence, Wakeman remarked on the in- 
22 of the informer's allegations; and by 
c — of one of his own domeſtics, and an 
he bY at Bath, he proved that he did not 
Fe ut dictate the letter to Aſhby, and pointed 
— abſurdity of preſcribing together a milk 

a the uſe of the Bath waters: the evidence 

be allo being delivered with prevarication 
net iſtency, Wakeman was acquitted, as 
| tm. Benedictine monks tried at the ſame time 
— "a <uſations. On the trial of the above 
”_ * e chief juſtice conducted himſelf with a 
his moderation that reflected great honour 
ir cre; rafter, but the witnelles, finding 
ty, a entirely ruined, accuſed him of par- 


gould be incapable of inheriting the crowns of | 


- ſucceſſion to the duke; that all acts of royalty | 


this important bill, which immediately paſſed the 


By the evidence of Oates, Dugdale, Prance, 
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Near the latter end of Auguſtghartes was at- 
tacked by an intermitting fever ind fell ſick at 
Windſor, His life being thought in danger, all 
ranks of men were ſeized with amazement, which 


was encreaſed by the apprehenſions they entertained ' 


of his ſucceſſor, It was feared, that the mal- 
contents would immediately kindle a civil war; 
and either their ſucceſs, their failure, or even the 
balance and conteſt of parties, ſeemed events 
equally fatal. Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland 
perſuaded the ducheſs of Portſmouth to propoſe 
to the king to ſend for his brother. The duke 
haſtened over; but finding the king out of danger, 
offered inſtantly to return. The duke of Mon- 
mouth, in an unguarded tranſport, reproached the 
king with concealing from him the invitation he 
had given. Charles ordered him into baniſhment. 
Monmouth, in haughty terms, refuſed obedience. 
But the next day the two dukes agreed, that in 
order to prevent civil diſcord, both ſhould retire 
abroad. Monmouth fixed his reſidence in Hol- 
land, where he profeſſed his attachment to the 
prince of Orange. The duke of York returned 
to Bruſſels; — in a few months after came to 
England, and then moved his court into Scotland. 
At this time what has been called the Meal-Tub- 
Plot, was contrived between one Dangerfield, and a 
woman named Collier. 
that a plan was in agitation to depoſe the king, 
and introduce a new form of government; and 
upon this information he was fupplied with money, 
in order to encourage him to detect the conſpi- 
rators. Having concealed ſome papers of a ſedi- 
tious nature in the houſe of colonel Manſell, he 
conducted fome officers of the, cuſtoms to the 
dwelling, whe.e he pretended that they would diſ- 
cover a large quantity of ſmuggled goods. Upon 
the houſe being ſearched, the ſeditious papers 
treacherouſly concealed there were found ; and 
upon the matter being inveſtigated in the council 
it was concluded, that they were forged by Dan- 

erfield, who was ordered into cuſtody ; and the 

ouſe of his female accomplice, who practiſed 
midwifery for a livelihood, being ſearched, the 
written particulars of the whole conſpiracy were 
found conccaled in a meal-tub. Upon his examt- 
nation, Dangerfield acknowledged the forgery, 
aſſerting, at the ſame time, that the plot was con- 
trived by the earl of Caſtlemain, the counteſs of 
Powis, and the five lords confined in the Tower. 
The earl and the counteſs were commitred to the 
Tower, The information and the confeſſion were 
utterly diſbelieved by the people in general: but 
the king countenanced the impoſture. He was 
now repeatedly urged by the earls of Halifax and 
Eſſex, to aſſemble the parliament ; but as he re- 


fuſed to yield to their ſolicitations, Eflex reſigned - 


his treaſurer's ſtaff, which was given to Laurence 
Hyde, who, with Sunderland and Godolphin, 
obtained a diſtinguiſhed place in the king's favour. 
Lord Ruffel relinquiſhed his place at the council- 
board; Sir William Temple retired into the 
country; and ſome expreſſions uſed by Shafteſbury 
being interpreted as inſults ro the King, he was 
diſmiſſed the council, where he was ſuccecded by 
the earl of Radnor. Shafteſbury, exaſperated by 
his removal, prevailed upon the duke of Mon- 
mouth to return to England without the King's 
permiſſion ; and e him on a tour 
through many parts of the kingdom, procured 
addreſſes from his friends and dependants, de- 
manding a parliament to be immediately con- 
vened; and ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent did he 
excite againſt the government, that an inſurrection 
was apprehended, 
The ſeſſion of the new parliament , h 58 

opened in January; when the king ona 


repreſenting to them that the ſtare of national 
allairs 


Dangerfield mtimated, 
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affairs indiſpenſibly required an intermiſſion, pro- | 
rogued them to the fifteenth of April. His ma- 
jeſty then informed the council, that he had com- 
manded the duke of York to return to court; ob- 
ſerving, that he conceived his preſence to be ne- 
« ceſlary at a jucture when matters were under con- 
ſideration, in which his intereſt was materially con- 
cerned, In February the. prince arrived in Eng- 
land, and the king received him in the moſt affec- 
tionate manner. Ihe court-party now retorted upon 
their antagoniſts, by preſeating addrefles to the 
king, wherein they expreſſed their abhorrence of 
the licentious proceedings of thoſe perſons who had 
preſumed to demand a parliament. Shafteſbury, 
who was conſidered as the leader of the country- 
party, determined to exert his utmoſt endeavours 
to ellect the deſtruction of the duke of York, and 
for this purpoſe he ſtrenuouſly ſupported the pre- 
tenſions of the duke of Monmouth. He purſued 
every poſſible meaſure to acquire popularity, and 
cauſed a report to be circulated, purporting, that a 
marriage had been actually ſolemnized between the 
king and Mrs. Waters, the duke of Monmouth's 
mother. Hereupon the king diſavowed in council, 
his having been either married or contracted to any 
but queen Catharine. The earl of Caſtlemain and 
Collier the midwife, were put on their trial, on the 
charge of having been concerned in the meal- tub 
plot; but there being no evidence adduced to cri- 
minate them, they were acquitted ; and the grand 
jury rejected the bill of indictment againſt the 
counteſs of Powis. Bedloe, the informer, died in 
Auguſt ; but a ſhort time previous to his deceaſe, 
he declared, that the queen and the duke of York 
were the principals in the deſign of introducing 


the popiſh religion, and that the evidence he had 
advanced againſt the jeſuits, was, in every particu- 
lar, ſtrictly authentic. The oppoſition exerted 
every effort to increaſe their popularity; and in this 
they were ſo daring, that the king, alarmed at their 
preſumption, inſiſted, that his brother ſhould re- 
tire to Scotland, and there remain till the popular 
tumults ſhould ſubſide. His majeſty having 
aſſured the duke, that he would never abandon 
his intereſts, he, though reluctantly, acquieſced in 
the royal command. When the parliament met, 
Charles informed them, that he had concluded an 
alliance with the court of Spain ; and pledged his 
word, that he was heartily inclined to co-operate 
with them in all reaſonable meaſures for ſecuring the 
proteſtant religion againſt the innovations of po- 
pery ; he exhorted them to purſue the enquiry into 
the conſpiracy ; requeſted a ſubſidy for the ſupport 
of Tangier ; and repreſented a ſtrict union between 
the parliament and himſelf, as the moſt certain 
means of promoting the public welfare. The 
commons now preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
requeſting him to remove Sir George Jefleries, 
recorder of London, and firſt judge of Cheſter, from 
all public employments. The lords Ruſſel and 
Capel enumerated the grievances of the nation, and 
were ſeconded by a great number of members, 
ſome of whom ſpoke of the duke of York in terms 
of great ſeverity. The houſe at length renewed 
the votes paſſed againſt him in a former parlia- 
ment; and lord Ruſſel moved for the appointment 
of a committee, to prepare a bill for excluding the 
duke of York from the ſucceſſion. This bill pro- 
duced violent debates among the commons. 
"Choſe who ſpoke in favour of it were lord Ruſſel, 
Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, Sir 
Henry Capel, Sir William Poulteney, colonel 
Titus, Treby, Hampden, and Montague; and it 
was oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of 
ſtate ; Sir John Erneley, chancellor of the exche- 
quer; Sir William Temple, Hyde, and Seymour. 
It was contended by the former party, that the 
king, lords, and commons, were inveſted with 


* 


| ſimplicity more perſuaſive than the greateſt oraton 
| he made proteſtations of his innocence, and tre 


| December; and this was the laſt be 
on account of a popith plot, which, 


* 


power to introduce alterations in any 


Engliſh conſtitution; that the linea] 2 of the 


the throne had been legally ſet afide : — — 1 
pedient had been adopted — it had — on - 
diſpenſibly neceſſary, in conſequence of the Fee 1 
zealous attachment to the popiſh religion, th 7 that 
tumacy of his connections with catholic princes. — - 
his arbitrary diſpoſition, whereby the revival of 2 
popery, the perſecution of tlie proteſtants * : L 
numberleſs other dreadful calamities were to be 2 K 
prehended. It was argued by the other — 1 
that the right of ſucceſſion had never been * 0 
liſhed but by abſolute tyranny, or ſucceſsful uſur the 1 
pation ; that unleſs the nation, unanimoyf con erk 
curred in deſiring a change, violent convulſions in ide 
the ſtate muſt enſue; that a legiſlature which de F ex 
viates from the fundamental rules of the conlity lng 
tion, ſubverts the principles of. authority on which he 
even itſelf is founded ; and that ſince it was know; al 
that the kin g would not tamely relinquiſh his ris he el 
of ſucceſſion, it would be impolitic and danger rhich 
to drive him to extremity. The bill, however woulc 
paſſed the commons by a conſiderable majority by the 
but it had a very different reception in the vppe i m 
houſe, where the whole bench of biſhops, except ; 
three, declared againſt it as a dangerous intoy Fl 00 
tion; and, after a warm debate, which was con that w 
tinued till eleven o'clock at night, it was rejctef s bis 
by a majority of thirty-three. This ſpirited co: other | 
duct of the lords, increaſed the diſguſt of the eo anatio 
mons, who, when the king ſent them a meſs voy 
requeſting that they would uſe diſpatch in the e Having 
quiry relating to the conſpiracy, and proceed to thin h. 
trial of the lords confined in the Tower, replie woue t 
that the delay was wholly occaſioned by the per at w. 
nicious councils of thoſe perſons, who had the par 
ſuaded his majeſty to diſſolve the late, and pan 
rogue the preſent parliament. After this they pre wromot 
ſented a remonſtrance to the king, mentioning tt Inſpei 
danger to which his majeſty's partiality to the pipi u aste 
expoſed the nation; and inſinuating, that he am, 
himſelf concerned in the conſpiracy for ruining tl ach 
cauſe of the proteſtants. bord, t 


The impeachment of the catholic lords in th 
Tower was now revived ; and it was determined 
make lord viſcount Stafford the firſt victim. Tt 
clamour and outrage of the populace during tl 
trial were very violent. The priſoner, antient, i 
firm, and of a narrow capacity, made 3 bett 
defence than was expected either by his friends 
his enemies. He repreſented that during a cout 
of forty years, from the very commencement ot ti 
civil wars, he had maintained his loyalty. Wich 


quently expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the abſurdite 
contradictions, and audacity of his accuſers;) 
notwithſtanding the ſtrength of the evidence fi 
duced in his defence, he was convicted of treit 
upon the depoſitions of thoſe hirelings of 2 cx 
rate party, Dugdale, Oates, and Tuberville. H 
ng the verdict pronounced, he exclaimed, * God 
ho y name be praiſed.” Being brought to l 
ſcaffold on the twenty-ninth of December, dd 
moſt ſolemn manner he declared himſelf to be 
tirely innocent; and there was ſomething ſo path 
in the reſignation of this unfortunate noblen 
that the populace exclaimed, “ We believe 

my lord ! God bleſs you, my lord!“ Even the en 
cutioner was not proof againſt a ſympathizing | 
row : he performed his office with manifeſt — 

tion and reluctance; and he was obſerved * * 
ble when he held up the head, crying, © 11" 

head of a traitor,” Not a fign of aſſent = 
preſſed among the numerous ſpectators. 


- ninth 
died the earl of Stafford, on the cuenta 
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funded in reality, or imagination, cannot be de- 


_ The king, 2 to the bill of ex- 
10. 1681. cluſion, requeſted of the commons 
tat they would take under ſerious conſideration, 
yore eligible methods for the ſecurity of the pro- 
eftant religion, and alſo the ſtate of the nation. Pre- 
ſous to this a bill had paſſed both houſes, for exempt- 
na proteſtant nonconformiſts from the penalties im- 

{ed by an act in the reign of queen Elizabeth: but 
"hen the king came to the houſe of lords to give 
he royal afſent, the bill had been concealed by the 
derk of the crown, in conſequence of his majeſty's 
ders. The commons now reſolved that the act 


f excluſion was the only ſufficient ſecurity for the | 


bugs life, the proteſtant religion, and the ſafety of 
he government; that till the act was paſled, they 
auld not, without endangering the king's life, and 
te eſtabliſhed religion, grant any further ſupplies ; 
ghich meaſure, under the preſent circumſtances, 
would be to betray the confidence repoſed in them 
their conſtituents; that all thoſe who had adviſed 
lis majeſty to reſiſt the bill of excluſion, had given 
pernicious council, and were enemies to their king 
nd country. A vote was alſo paſſed, purporting, 
tht whoever ſhould lend money, or promote loans 
t his majeſty, upon the cuſtoms, exciſe, or any 
ather taxes, or accept or purchaſe tallies, or anti- 
apations upon any of his majeſty's revenues, ſhould 
teliable to proſecution, as an enemy to parliament. 


Ewing heard that the king had determined, rather 
thn his brother ſhould ſuſtain any injury, to pro- 


ove the parliament, the houſe of commons voted, 
tat whoever ſhould adviſe his majeſty to prorogue 
the parliament, ſhould be deemed a traitor to the 
own of England, and a dependent upon, and a 
omoter of the intereſts of the court of France. 
luſperated by theſe proceedings, Charles diſſolved 
tte aſſembly, and at the ſame time convoked a new 
krliament to meet at Oxford on the twenty-firſt of 
ach, On the meeting of the parliament at Ox- 
ord, the members appeared in arms, and were at- 
jaded by their friends and partizans, as if an im- 
date rupture had been expected. A number of 
dflemen ſurrounded the repreſentatives for Lon- 
"mn, wearing ribbons inſcribed, ** No popery, no 
avery,” Charles complained of the proceedings 
| the laſt houſe of commons, and ſaid, that as he 
{not mean to * exerciſe arbitrary power over 
ders, ſo he would not ſuffer it to be exerciſed 
der himſelf,” He expreſſed his wiſhes, that mo- 
uon would be ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe 
noſities which had formerly prevailed, and that 
e coolneſs of deliberation would mark their con- 
it, He ſaid, he was anxious, that all reaſonable 
ar reſpecting the poſſibility of a papiſt ſucceeding 
the throne might be obviated, and declared his 
anels to agree to any ſcheme for veſting in 
dteſtant bang 
lfe of any king profeſſing popery. The com- 
_ having re-elected their former ſpeaker, gave 
2p that their votes ſhould be daily printed, 
dne Public might be informed of their pro- 
_— after which they took the king's ſpeech 
ns Alideration, and deliberated on the expe- 
I of which his majeſty had offered in lieu of the 
ay omar t was propoſed, that the duke 
end baniſhed during life, to the diſtance of 
nie red miles from any part of the Britiſh 
Ls ro ns; that the government ſhould be veſted: 
Un that this office ſhould be conferred 
Py princeſs of Orange; and in caſe of her 
* Nolve to her ſiſter Anne; that ſhould the 
* on have a ſon, educated in the proteſtant 
ty: 1 e ſaid regent ſhould act during his mi- 
| ds though the kingdom ſhould be go- 
bo an = name of James II. no man ſhould 
No, 4 or him, or by virtue of his commiſſion, 


s, the power of governing, during | 


| 


—— 


on pain of capital puniſhment; and that thoſe 
ſhould incur the ſame penalty; who ſhould affirm 
that the ſimple title of king takes away all defects 
mentioned in this act, or in any degree eludes the 
obligation of it: that all officers civil and military, 
ſhould bind themſelves by oath to the obſervance 
of this ſtatute: that acts of the ſame nature ſhould 
paſs in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland ; 
that if the duke of York ſhould enter either of the 
three kingdoms, he ſhould be excluded, po facto, 
and the ſovereignty devolve on the regent ; that all 
papiſts of any conſideration ſhould be baniſhed by 
name, and their children educated in the proteſtant 
religion. Theſe propoſals were rejected by the 
commons, by whom the bill of excluſion was re- 
ſumed; and an. order had been made for its. being 
read a ſecond time, when the king uncxpectedly 
diſſolved the parliament, and went to Windſor, 
whence he haſtened to London, where he publiſhed 
a proclamation, containing his reaſons for diſ- 
ſolving the laſt parliament, and that immediately 
preceding. 

Charles received addreſſes from every part of the 
kingdom, expreſlive of loyalty, and applauſive of 
his conduct in diflolving the parliament, Thus 
flattered, the king became more arbitrary in his 
proceedings. He looked on the earl of Shafteſbury 
as his greateſt enemy, and cauſed him to be ſent 
to the Tower on a charge of high treaſon : ſeveral 
other perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
againſt the meaſures of the court, were likewiſe 
impriſoned. Titus Oates was diſcharged from his 
lodgings at Whitehall, by an order of council, and 
endeavours were uſed to make the whole popiſh 
plot a matter of ridicule. A bill of indictment 
r Shafteſbury was preferred to the grand jury 
of London, but it was thrown out, as the witneſſes 
examined were perſons of the moſt infamous cha- 
racters, and ſwore to circumſtances altogether im- 
probable. A draught of an aſſociation was found 
among the earls papers, but it was not of his 
writing; nor could it be proved that he had com- 
municated it to. any perſon, or even ſignified his 
approbation of it. On the bill being thrown out 
by the grand jury, bonfires were made, and there 
were the greateſt rejoicings throughout the city. 
The court-party obtained a conſiderable ſhare of 
influence in Scotland. In July, the duke of York, 
as king's commiſſioner, aſſembled the parliament 
of that kingdom; and an act was paſſed, purport- 
ing, that the crown of Scotland had, according to 
the fundamental laws of the monarchy, regularly 
deſcended to the heir of blood, and that the eſta- 
bliſhed mode of ſucceſſion could not admit of any 
alteration whatever. An act was alſo paſled for 
impoſing a teſt-oath upon all perſons holding 
public employments, whereby they were to ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of the king, renounce 
the covenant, and eſpouſe the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience. The oath being tendered to the earl of 
Argyle, he ſaid he would adhere to it as far as it 
was conſiſtent with itſelf, and the ſafety of the 


* proteſtant religion; declaring at the ſame time, that 


he did not mean to bind himſelf up from endca- 
vouring, by ſuch means as were conſiſtent with his 
loyalty, and the dictates of his conſcience, to effect 
ſuch alterations as ſhould promiſe to be advan- 
tageous to the church or ſtate. In conſequence of 
this declaration, he was committed to priſon, and 


being brought to trial, was convicted of perjury, 


and ſentenced to ſuffer death. An order being 
iven for execution to be ſuſpended till the king's 
further pleaſure ſhould be known, the earl effected 
an eſcape, and took refuge under the protection of 
the States General. The adherents of the duke 
pretended, that he entertained no deſign againſt the 
life of Argyle, but was only deſirous of ſuppreſſing 
that extenſive hereditary juriſdiction by which he 
6 L 0 maintained 
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vailed between the two 


—— IR 1 


maintained a dangerous authority in the Highlands. 
The king having conquered 2 3 the 
duke repaired to London, and obtained ſo great an 
influence over his brother, that the government of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, was in effect, 
er his direct 2 3 6 
n the beginnin the year the- 

A. P. 1682. quke CODE voyage to Scot- 
land, and the veſſel in which he embarked, ſtriking 
on a ſand bank in the paſſage was loſt. The duke 


ſaved himſelf in the long boat, with a few perſons, 


wham he named for admittance. On this occaſion 
it is recorded to his eternal infamy, that he ſaved 
ſome obſcure prieſts, and a number of favourite 
dogs, while many perſons of diſſinction were left to 
periſh. Diſguſted by the teſt-oath, the impoſition 
of which was the cauſe of very ſevere oppreſſion, 
the people of Scotland reſolved to retire to ſome 
other country, where they might enjoy that liberty 
of conſcience which was denied them at home. In 
purſuance of this deſign, they diſpatched agents 
to Londor to treat with the proprietor of Carolina, 
on the ſubject of their ſettling in that colony. 
The duke being apprized of their intention, found 
means to conciliate the affections of the nobility 
and clergy; and the latter wrote to the archbiſhop 
» highly extolling the equity and 
e duke's adminiſtration in general, 
and in particular commending the pious zeal with 
which he endeavoured to promote the intereſt of 
the church. The king having eſtabliſhed himſelf 
in the poſſeſſion of abſolute power, reſolved to 
humble the preſbyterians, and had recourſe to the 
moſt unjuſtifiable meaſures for the accompliſhment 
of his deſign. The animoſity that had long pre- 
ies, was increaſed to a 
violent and rancorous hatred, the king declared 
himſelf the head of a faction. The independency 
of the city of London was till preſerved; and the 
iff had ſufficient influence over the grand jury, 
to protect the pr jans reſident in the metro- 
polis from oppreſſion. Charles contrived to at- 
tach to his intereſt Sir John Moor, the lord mayor 
of London; and nominated two perſons for ſheriffs, 
who, he was conſcious, would prove ſubſervient to 
the meaſures of adminiſtration; and a citizen of 
equal pliancy was found to fucceed Moor, upon the 
expiration of his mayoralty. So alarmed was the 
earl of Shateſbury by theſe circumſtances, that in 
order to provide for his perſonal ſafety, he preci- 
itately retreated to Holland, and after his arrival 
zn the dominions of the States General, he ſurvived 
only a few days. 
A.D. 168 Charles apprehended a formidable 
D103. oppoſition at the approachin gelection, 
and that his meaſures would be annually conteſted 
in London, and all the other corporations under 
the influence of the preſbytery; he therefore ſug- 
eſted means for eſtabliſhing deſpotic ſway over all 
the corporations of the kingdom. The firſt mea- 
ſure he adopted for this purpoſe, was the iſſuing a 
writ of Quo warrants againſt the city of London, 


which preſcribed an enquiry into the validity of the 


city charter, which he pretended had, in two in- 
ſtances, been forfeited. The firſt was, their havin 
impoſed a toll for defraying the expence of rebuild- 
ing their markets; the other, their having in a late 
addreſs, reflected on the king and government. 
The cauſe being brought to trial in the court of 
King's Bench, the council in behalf of the city 
proved, that all corporations were iriveſted with the 
3 of eſtabliſhing bye- laws; that the people 
an unalienable right to petitzon the ſovereign; 
that the addreſs contained no reflection upon the 
king, though it conveyed a cenſure againſt thoſe 


evil counſellors who had adviſed him to prorogue 
the parliament: and likewif inſiſted, that if the 
magiſtrates were guilty of the facts alledged againſt 


"lt 


| them, they were liable to puniſliment as in 


of Howard was to gratify his own ambition: 


but that their delinquency could not b Alana, 
by the court, as a 8 for annihilatin 1 
poration. Cogent as theſe arguments were ; 2 
vour of the city, the judges who were entirel wh 
the influence of the miniſtry, decreed, that — 
vileges of the city were forfeited, and that the f ne 
ter was now entirely at the diſpoſal of the kin * 
it was determined, that this judgment ſliould 

be entered upon record, till his majeſty's vleaſurg 
ſhould be known. A common council bein — 
moned, the majority agreed quietly to üb 
to the ſentence, before it ſhould be — 
and an addreſs being preſented expreſſive of their 
acquieſcence, his majeſty propoſed to reſtore th 
charter on the followin conditions : That * 
mayor, or other officer of the corporation, ſhould 
exerciſe his authority, until his election ſhould be 
confirmed under the king's fign manual; that if bis 
majeſty ſhould not approve of their choice of 3 
mayor and ſheriffs, a new election ſhould take 
place; and provided the ſecond choice ſhoulg 
prove diſagreeable to the king, he ſhould bave the 
power of appointing perſons to ſupply the vacant 
places; that the mayor and court of aldermen ſhould 
be empowered to diſplace any alderman, with the 
approbation of the king; that ſhould any alderman 
be deemed unqualified by the court of aldermen, if 
the ward ſhould proceed to elect another officer in 
his room; and in caſe of the ſecond not meeting the 
approbation of the court, a third ſhould be choſenhy 

e court itſelf; and that the juſtices of the peacein 
London, ſhould act by virtue only of theking'scom 
miſſion. Theſe rigorous terms being reported tt 
the common council, they were accepted, therebe 
ing a majority of eighteen voices in their favour 
The fate of the city of London proved exceeding] 
alarming to many other corporations, who 
ſurrendering up their charters to the king, were 
under the neceſlity of paying large ſums for thei 
redemption. 

The earl of Shafteſbury, previous to hisdepartun 
for Holland, had engaged the duke of Monmoutt 
and the lords Ruſſel and Grey, to take up arms ia 
order to oppoſe the ſucceſſion of the duke of York 
upon the demiſe of king Charles, and with that 
noblemen the earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury ater 
wards aſſociated themſelves, The remainin 
leaders of the conſpirators were, the duke of Mor 
mouth, the earl of Eſſex, the lords Ruſſel and 
Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden 

ſon to the patriot of that name. Thele pa 
ons held a correſpondence with Argyle and tif 
mal-contents in Scotland, and perſevered in ti 
reſolution of fomenting an inſurrection; but 
ſhould: be obſerved, that though engaged in d 
cauſe, they were actuated by different mou 


Sidney entertained republican principles; the : i 


was deſirous of introducing a republican gol 
ment; Ruſſel and Hampden were for excluding 
duke of York, and redreſſing all public grievalcs 
and the duke of Monmouth aſpired to the pf 
ſion of the ſceptre of England. A ſecond - 
dinate conſpiracy was formed by colonel Rum 
lieutenant colonel Walcot, and others, who us 

ſed to aſſaſſinate the king on his retufh * 

ewmarket. A farm on He Newmarket 17 
called the Rye-houſe, was in the poſſeſſion | 
of the conſpirators named Rumbald; and 
the conſpiracy was denominated the “ Hen, 

t.. It was agreed, that by overturning * 
in the highway, adjacent to Rumbald's _ 
king's coach would be ſtopped, and du 5 
jeſty ſhould be ſhot by ſome of the con wn 
concealed behind the hedges; and it won 


reſolved, that while Rumſey ſhould be * 2 


in making preparations for the murder; 
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ſhould be attacked by a company of forty 
lumen, under the command of Walcot. While 
i conſpirators were = d in the above deli- 
Eubos, the palace in which the king reſided at 
ſewmarket took fire; in conſequence of which, 
ks m jeſty ſet out for London before the time a 
* for his departure; and b that means; the 
conſtructed for his deſtruction was entirely 
ed. Keiling, who had been engaged in the 
aaſpiracy's apprehending a proſecution, on account 


particulars of the plot to the mitiiſtry, under 
| ation of obtaining a — Upon 
kroing that Keiling had betrayed them, colonel 
"—_ and Welt, a lawyer, urrendered them- 
bees 2s evidences for the etown; itt the hope of 

freing their own lives: Warrants being iſſued 
1 pn Vending the conſpirators, the duke of 
mouth abſconded ; Grey was arteſted, but he 
taned from the meſſenger, who had him in 
ody; Ruſſel was taken atd committed to pri- 
ind many others were alſo ſecured; but 
Ward obtained a pardon by infamouſly betray- 


Empden, who were apprehended in conſequence 
ks information. By the evidence of Rumſey 
d Weſt, Walcot, Hone and Rouſe; were tried 
convicted. They met their fate with com- 
ware and reſigngtion, acknowledging the juſtice 
# their ſentence, The ſame evidences were pro- 
laced againſt lord Ruffel, whom, however, it was 
dent, that they accuſed with great reluctance. 
id Howard depoſed, that Ruſſel was concerned 
| the deſign of crenting an inſurrection; but all 
he witneſſes concurred in giving teſtimony, that he 
zin no manner engaged in, or privy to, the plan 
kacerted for 2 the king. Lord Ruſſel 
$ highly eſteemed by the people in general, and 

y virtues and many amiable qualities, extorted 
neration even from his enemies, He had a ſpirit 
bo high, to permit him to diſavow having been 
mcerned in the conſpiracy : but the laws againſt 
don were ſtrained to produce his conviction. 
er ſentence had been pronounced upon him, 
fy powerful intereſt was made in his behalf. His 
lent father, the earl of Bedford, offered the 
ches of Portſmoth an hundred thouſand 
nds, on eondition of her procuring a pardon. 
unhappy culprit's wife, daughter of the earl of 
uthampton, threw herſelf at the feet of the king, 
Wd in the moſt pathetic manner, pleaded in behalf 
ler huſband, urging the merits of her father in 

Walt of her condemned conſort. But Charles 
Maded the popularity Ruſſel had acquired, and 
de independent principles he entertained. He 
Arefuſed to acknowledge that they had authority 
? remit the barbarous part of the ſentence pro- 
dunced againſt lord Stafford, and oppoſed 
n ſo vigorouſly in the late parliament, as to ex- 
to a degree of the moſt implacable 


i 


ub ty. 
dentence was therefore pronounced againſt 
ule, he was to ſuffer on the gallows z but the 
* commanded that he ſhould be beheaded, ſay- 
My lord Ruſſel ſhall find that 1 am poſſeſſed 
— Prerogative which he thought fit to deny me 
| Ln ord Stafford.” Lord Cavendiſh, who 
7 Ae in terms of the moſt intimate friend- 
\ ith Ruſſel, propoſed to favour his eſcape, by 
„ 9108 apparel with him, and ſubmitting to all 
conſequences of remaining in priſon in his 
yy and the duke of Monmouth ſent him a 
| ans . laring, that he would willingly ſur- 

. himſelf, if there was the leaſt reaſon to 


| 


fo 12 would operate towards ſaving 


clined generous propoſals Ruſſel nobly 
uked tak & with the fortitude that pecuharly 
bis „ that de foreſaw, and was fully 


tis having arreſted the lord mayor, diſcovered | 


be his friends, the earl of Eſſex, Sidney, and 


_ 


and theſe were affirmed to be as 


— + 6 _ 
r — 


to meet his fate. At his laſt interview 


pr 
with his lady, fo careful was ſhe not to interrupt the 


tranquillity he maintained, though the penod of 
his diſſolution was ſo nearly approaching, that ſhe 
reſolutely contended with the keen anguiſh that 
wrung her heart, and ſo far Tucceeded, as not to 
ſhed a tear. Having 
claimed, « Now the bitterneſs of death is paſſed;“ 
and from that moment he betrayed no ſymptom of 
diſcompoſure. Immediately before being conducted 
to the place of execution, he wound up his watch; 
ſaying, while his countenance indicated the moſt 
perfect tranquillity of mind, „I have now done 
with time; and muſt henceforth think only of 
eternity.” In order to render the triumph of the 
court more conſpicuous, the noble priſoner was 
conveyed through the city, and the ſcaffold erected 
in Lincoln's-inn-fields. He was brought from 
the Tower to the place of execution in a coach, 
being attended by Tillotſon and Burnet, with whom 
he joined in fervent prayer. As he paſſed through 
the ſtreets, the populace lamented the fate of a 
man, for whoſe vittues they entertained the higheſt 
veneration. Having aſcended the ſcaffold, he pre- 
ſented to the ſheriffs a paper, expreſſive of his ab- 
hotrence of popery, and aſſerting, that he was en- 
tirely innocent of any deſign againſt the life of the 
king. Having fervently prayed, that the Almighty 
would preſerve his majeſty and the proteſtant res 
ligion, he laid his neck upon the block, and 
A to the fatal ſtroke with unſhaken forti- 
tude. | 
The trial of Algernon Sidney, was followed by 
that of Ruſſel. The only evidence who appeared 
in ſupport of the proſecution was lord Howard ; 
but ſome manuſcripts on the ſubject of government, 
found among his papers, were — in court, 
ubſtantial evidence 
as that of living witneſſes. The papers were written 
in defence of liberty, maintaining the original con- 
tract upon which government was founded, and 
from which all power was derived; the lawfulneſs 
of reſiſting all tyrannical and oppreſſive meaſures 
and the maxim of preferring a republican to a mo- 
narchical government. No proof was adduced of 
the papers having been actually written by the 
priſoner, or that he. had expoſed them to any per- 
ſon whatever; nor did they contain a ſingle cir- 
cumſtance of a treaſonable nature. Lord Ruſſel's 
fate had been detcrmined in two days, but Sidney 
prolonged his trial three weeks. When Withers, 
one of the judges, gave him the lie, he difregarded 
it as an injury done oy to himſelf; but Jeffries 
interrupting him, while he was urging a plea, he 
cried out, Then I appeal to God and the world; 
I xm not heard;” and refuſed to defend himſelf 


any er. When ſentence was paſſed he made 
this pathetic exclamation: Then, O God! O 


God ! I beſeech thee ſanctify theſe ſufferings to me, 
and impute not my blood to my country, aor to 
this city, through which I am to be carried to 
death. Let no inquiſition be made for it: but if 
any ſhall be made, and the ſhedding of innocent 
blood muſt be revenged, let the weight of it fall on 
thoſe who maliciouſly perfecute me for righteouſneſs 
ſake.” Jeffries, ſtarting from his ſeat, exclaimed, 
that the priſoner's reaſon was effected; but Sidney 
calmly ſtretched out his arm, and defied him to 


feel if his pulſe did not beat at its ordinary rate. 


This great man went to his death on the ſeventeenth 


— 


of December. He walked with a firm ſtep; aſked 


no friend to attend him; and only borrowed two 


had any thing to ſay to the people, he cried, «© I 
have made my peace with God, and have 9 
to ſay 


of his brother's footmen to walk behind him. When 
he had aſcended the ſcaffold, being aſked, if he 


to man.” Then after a moment's pauſe 


added, © I am ready to die, and will give you no 
farther 


rted with his lady, he ex- 


„ 
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the miniſtry, as they could not find evidence ſuffi- 


hending that death would diſappoint the duke of 


lifax determined to leſſen his influence, by op- 
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farther trouble.“ Theſe were the only words he 


uttered in public! but he left his laſt thoughts be- 


hind him, in writing, with his friends; wherein were 
laid down thoſe great and generous principles of 
political ſociety, which were afterwards made the 


foundation of the revolution. 


Hampden's life was probably ſaved by the un- 
popularity which Sidney's trial brought upon go- 


vernment. Howard being the only witneſs againſt 
him, he was tried for a miſdemeanor ; but was 
fined in the exorbitant ſum of _ forty thouſand 
pounds. 

his eſcape, had been out-lawed, but was ſeized 
abroad, and brought to England before the ex- 
piration allowed by law for a ſurrender. Jeffries 
refuſed a trial to Armſtrong. He deſired that his 
counſel might be heard upon the plea of his right 
to a trial, This requeſt was refuſed ; and on his 
ſaying, that he only aſked the common benefit of the 
law, he was anſwered by Jeffries, You ſhall have 
that indeed ; for by the Grace of God, you ſhall be 
executed on Friday next: you ſhall have the full 
benefit of the law.“ | 


A correſpondence was maintained between the | 
duke of Monmouth and Argyle, through whole , 


means the duke hoped to be joined by the co- 
venanters in Scotland. Argyle who was then reſi- 
dent in Holland, engaged to ſupply the covenanters 
with arms, provided that Monmouth would furniſh 
him with eight thouſand pounds. Bailie, of Jerviſ- 
wood, to whoſe management this buſineſs was in a 

eat meaſure intruſted, being apprehended among 
everal perſons concerned in the late conſpiracy, 


cient to convict him, inſiſted that he ſhould excul- 
pate himſelf upon oath, of allſuſpicion of having been 
engaged in the Rye-houſe plot. He remonſtrated 
againſt this procedure as tyrannical and inhuman, 
and refuſed to anſwer interrogatories upon oath ; 
in conſequence of which he was committed to pri- 
ſon, and fined in a penalty of ſix thouſand pounds. 
Thinking the puniſhment inflicted on Bailie not 
ſufficiently ſevere, the duke of York directed the 
miniſtry to ſearch for effectual evidence againſt 
him; and they had recourſe to the moſt iniquitous 
means for gratifying the enmity of the duke. The 
earl of Tarras, who had himſelf been impriſoned 
on account of the conſpiracy, and Murray, of 
Philiphaugh, were prevailed upon by threats and 
promiſes, to depoſe upon oath, that Bailie had 
tampered with them, evidently with a deſign of 
exciting an inſurrection. On the falſe evidence of 
theſe proſtitute witneſſes, the unhappy man was 
convicted of treaſon. Being already reduced to the 
brink of the grave by illneſs, which was increaſed 
by ſevere treatment, the inhuman judge, appre- 


his revenge, ordered Bailie to be executed imme- 
diately after ſentence had been pronounced againſt 
him; and in his laſt moments, he denied having 
harboured any deſign injurious to the king's ſafety. 
The king now exerted every effort in his power 
to ingratiate the eſteem of his ſubjects; and con- 
ſcious that the ſuſpicion of his attachment to the 
popiſh religion was the principal cauſe of his un- 
popularity, he formed the reſolution of propoſing a 
matrimonial alliance between his niece, the princeſs 
An. and prince George, ſon of the king of Den- 
mark. | 

The duke of York had ſo greatly increaſed his 
power and reputation, that he was now become 
terrible even tb the miniſtry : and the earl of Ha- 


ling to it that of the duke of Monmouth. Hav- 
ing diſcovered the retreat where Monmouth had 
taken refuge, he prevailed upon him to write twice 
to the king in aſtyle of humiliation; and theſe ad- 
dreſſes having revived his majeſty's paternal affec- 


Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who had made 


. 


| 


| York beyond ſea ; to recall Monmouth; to con 


will and affection of his ſubjects. 


a a few days, and he expired on the ſixth day of he 
bruary, in the fifty-fifth year of his age and twenty 


written with his own. hand, in defence of the d 


Cleveland, Charles Fitz-Roy, duke of Southa 
Fitz-Roy, duke of Northumberland, 
* clerk, duke of St. Albans, and James Beauclers 


married to Francis lord Radcliffe, earl of Derwell 


. *.,1t 01 WH 
narchy: the arts and ſciences were cultivate 


aroſe alſo ſome individuals of ſuperior genius, 


Wren, Wallis, Barrow, and Ward, all 


. . e 
tion, he permitted Monmouth to return to 
and endeavoured to effect a reconciliation aw | 
him and the duke of York. The king is 
vened an extraordinary council, purpoſe] he 
quaint the members of Monmouth's ſincere rg - 
tance ; and a paper declaratory of the reconcil 0 
was printed in the London Gazette. But * 
that he had incurred diſgrace by his conſeſſa 
Monmouth, immediately after he had obtained 
pardon, under the uſual formalities, denied that | 
had made any . conceſſions whatever, This dupl 
key | of conduct ſo incenſed the king, that beb 
niſhed the duke from court, and ſoop after co 
manded him to leave the kingdom. Retiring , 
Holland, Monmouth experienced a cordial 3 
tion from the prince of Orange, and he ſometin 
afterwards held a correſpondence by letter with t 
king his father: but this, circumſtance was len 
profoundly ſecret from the duke of York, 

Happy as the king ſeemed to be in 
appearance, he was ar from bcing ſo A. D. 16 
in reality. Whether he found himſelf fraitens 
tor want of money, or dreaded the conſequenc 
of his preſent unpopular mcaſures, it is hard to de 
termine. WIE ct; 

Whatever was the cauſe of the A 
king's uneaſineſs, it isaffirmedby ſome D 1699 
writers, that he was meditating a change of gf 
vernment, and had reſolved togſend the duke g 


voke a parliament ; to diſcard his unpopular mi 
niſfefs, and to throw himſelf entirely on the god 
If he really en 
tertained this laudable deſign, death anticipated it 
execution; he was ſeized with a ſudden lit, whick 
reſembled an apoplexy, after which he languillc 


fifth of his reign. During his illneſs, be receive 
the ſacrament according to the rites of the Romi 
church, and died in that communion. Two pape 


tholic religion, were found in his cloſet, and th 
duke imprudently cauſed them to be publiſhed 
which tended to ſtigmatize the memory of his bro 
ther, and to convince the world of his own bigotry 
and ſuperſtition. 

Charles had no legitimate offspring, but he |: 
a great many children by ſeveral of his concubines 
By Mrs. Lucy Walters, he had James, duke d 
Monmouth; by Mrs. Killigrew, created viſccunte 
Shannon, Charlotte-Jemima-Henrictta-Maria ; . 
Mrs. Catherine Peg, Charles Fitz-Charles, eld 
Plymouth; by Mrs. Barbara Villiers, created lad 
Nonſuch, counteſs of Southampton, and duchel df 


ton, Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, Cc 


and thre 


daughters; by Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, Charles Ben 


by Louiſa de Querouaille (a native of Franc 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, Charles Lenox, an 
Richmond; by Mrs. Mary Davis, May Tuda 


water. | W 
Trade and manufactures flouriſhed more 1 


reign, than in any other period of thc Engliſh 0 


good ſucceſs. In the firſt year, a tew pee * 
procured. a patent; and having enlarges 


number, were called the Royal Society., This 


. . . 041 
ſtitution began to ſoften the manners, b ors 5 t 
the underſtandings of men, though vn", 
ceiving any bounty from the ſoveretgh 7 


P . U 
drew on themſelves, and on their native - "kin 


+ . + 


the attention of all Europe. Beſides "mi 


mat 
4 
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thematicians ; Hook, an accurate obſcrver by 11 merit, carried it frequently in his pocket, and could 
F:-oſcoPes 3 and 3 the reſtorer of the even repeat a great part of it; yet he ſuffered the 
pe practice of phylic, there flouriſhed. Durin ingenious author, who was alſo a man of probity 
hi period, a Boyle and a Newton, men, who ha and virtue, to live in obſcurity and die in want. 


ah cautious, and therefore the moſt ſecure ſteps, 
uuſued the only path that leads to true philoſophy. 
The air- pump, invented by Otto Guerick, was 
proved by Boyle, who made many new and 
cyrious experiments on the air, as well as on other 
bochies. His chemiſtry is much admired by all 
who are acquainted with that art; and his hydroſ- 
tics contain 2 mixture of reaſoning and inven- 
on, with many important experiments. g 
In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having 
aced the moſt penetrating genius that ever 
oe for the Ornament and inſtruction of man- 
bnd. Cautious of admitting no principles but 
uch as were founded on experiments; but reſo- 
we to adopt every principle of that kind, how- 
er new or unuſual ; from modeſty, ignorant of 
is ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind ; and 
thence leſs careful of adapting his reaſons to com- 
mon apprehenſions; more anxious to merit than 
xquiic fame, he was for theſe cauſes long un- 
own to the world: but his reputation at laſt 
woke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, 
bring his own life time, had ever before at- 


kaned. 

Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Patrick, and 
Lloyd, were ſhining lights in divinity. The 
deles Lettres were making daily advances to per- 
tion, Dryden filled the chief ſeat in poetry; 
ut his writings are juſtly cenſurable for that vein 
f licentiouſneſs which runs through the whole. 
he depravity of the public taſte, and the preſſing 
eceſſities of the writer, may indeed be pleaded 
} excuſe for theſe faults. His Ode on St. Cect- 
ls day, ſtands unrivalled in the Engliſh lan- 
wage. Wicherly in his comedies, and Otway in 
tragedies, have both great merit. The latter, 
owever, received ſo little encouragement, that he 
fied almoſt in want of the common neceflaries 
f life, The love of literature in this period in- 
pred the breaſts even of the higheſt perſonages. 
lhe court itſelf became emulous of the bays. 
lie duke of Buckingham's rehearſal ſtill ſtands 
linguiſhed in the rank of comic ſatire, The 
wl of Rocheſter, vicious as his ideas were, poſ- 
ned fo ſtrange a power of pleaſing, that while 
e condemn is morals, we cannot help being 
Klghted with the muſic of his numbers. The 
urls of Dorſet, Roſcommon, and Mulgrave, wrote 
ith eaſe and ſpirit, and with that pleaſing negli- 
Face peculiar to the gentleman, The marquis 
Halifax is juſtly diſtinguiſhed for his refined 
mus, and had he not been a principal perſon in 
e ſtate, he would have claimed the firſt rank in 
ture; but his aſſiduous application to buſineſs 
oiled the writer. 
wr William Temple is almoſt the only author 
do kept himſelf unpolluted by that inundation 
vice and — which deluged the na- 
om. The ſtile of this writer, though extremely 
gent, and even mixed with foreign idioms, 
e agreeable and intereſting. That mixture 
; Mty Fhich appears in his works, is rather an 
"age than a fault: for by that means we en- 
to the character of the author, full of honour 
u Wmanity, and believe ourſelves engaged in 
lation with a companion, rather than in the 
ual of a book. 
itle!'s Hudibras abounds with more ſtrokes of 
re wit, than any other compoſition ; and it 1s 
müng how much erudition Butler has intro- 
5 with ſo good a grace, into a work of 
Oy and humour. 
val cauſe received from this poem was pro- 


. The king was highly pleaſed with its 


The advantage which 


Fie! Fie! But it is well known the Stuart family 


were never remarkable for either liberality or gra- 
titude. 


Character of Charles Il. 


This has been elaborately delineated by four 
cotemporary writers, the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquis of Halifax, biſhop Burnet, and Dr. 
Wellwood, by each of whom he is drawn in co- 
lours moſt expreſſive of their particular principles 
and 7 7 The duke has certainly diſcovered 
want of candour, in comparing Charles, with re- 
ſpect to his deceit and cruelty, to the Roman em- 
peror Tiberius; and the other three are partial in 
the oppoſite extreme, by palliating his vices, ex- 
aggerating his good qualities, and aſcribing to him 
virtues that he did not poſſeſs. 

Charles was, in his perſon, tall and ſwarthy, 
having a countenance marked with ſtrong, harſh 
lineaments; and, in his manners, gay, ſprightly, 
polite, and affable. He was eaſy of acceſs, and an 
agreeable companion. His love of raillery, which 
was always tempered with good breeding, was 
never offenſive ; and his propenſity to ſatire was ſo 
checked by diſcretion, that his friends were under 
no apprehenſion of becoming the objects of it. 
He was fond of laying aſide the formalities of ſtate, 
and of playing the merry, and, at times, the pro- 
fligate debauchee ; or, as Churchill with juſt poig- 
nancy obſerves, | 


Another Charles ſucceeded ; in the ſchool 

Of Trowel he had learn'd to play the fool; 
And like pert pupils with dull tutors ſent, 

To ſhame their country on the continent; 
From love of England by long abſence wean'd, 
From m_ court he every folly glean'd ; 

And was, ſo cloſe do evil habits cling, 

Till crown'da beggar, and when crown'dnoking, 


Conſidered as a king, Charles had not a ſingle 
quality worthy of imitation. Ambitious of power, 
yet deſtitute of reſolution and perſeverance ; de- 


| firous of popularity, yet without the addreſs neceſ- 


ſary to concihate the affections of his ſubjects ; ſuf- 
ficiently penetrating, yet diſqualified, by an exceſſive 
love of eaſe and luxurious pleaſure, his ruling paſ- 


| ſions, from elaborate diſquiſitions of government, 


and a ſerious inveſtigation of the maxims of policy. 
Wholly addicted to ſenſual gratifications, or un- 
profitable diverſions, he would ſacrifice to them 
the intereſt and glory of his kingdoms, which 
might ſink or ſwim, ſo that he could but gratify 
his darling inclinations. Hence, in his public 
meaſures, he acted either from the influence of 
caprice, the impulſe of neceſſity, or the ſuggeſtions 
of mercenary and wicked miniſters. Though he 
embraced the popiſh religion abroad, in hopes of 


having the aid of the catholic princes towards his 


reſtoration, yet he was quite indifferent to all reli- 
gions; and it was equal to him whether popery or 
proteſtantiſm were the eſtabliſhed religion, ſo that 
he might have an indulgence for his beloved plea- 
ſures. Though he had himſelf made a trifling 
progreſs in mechanics and- chemiſtry, yet he was 
ſo beſet by miſtrefles and craving courtiers, that 
he had neither money nor attention for litera 

merit. He brought with him to England the eaſy 
manners of the French, with the faſhions of that 
court, without its politeneſs ; inſtead of which 
reigned wanton revelry, riot, and profaneneſs. 
He was a cold and uncomplaiſant huſband, but 


had no real regard for any one beſides his children, 
6M his 
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his brother and his miſtrefſes. Indeed, he was 
incapable of friendſhip; and never attached him- 
ſelf to any of his courtiers, miniſters, or com- 
panions with a ſincere affection. He judged of 
them, and of all his ſubjects, from his own heart; 
and believed all mankind falſe, perfidious, and 
intereſted. Hence, when his ſervants and molt 
intimate friends were attacked by the popular 
party, he made no difficulty of giving them up, and 
of ſigning the warrant for their execution. With 
all his appearance, of good nature, he- was. often 
cruel, frequently unjuſt ; and when compliant, not 
from principle, but becauſe his attention was di- 
verted from examining into the merit of cauſes. 
The treatment of the duke of Argyle, the proſe- 
cution and execution of many innocent ſufferers, 
particularly of the great Ruſſel, and of the noble 
patriot Sidney, who ſaved his life; his ordering 
Gordon of Earlſtone to be put to the torture when 
under ſentence of dfath, evince that he had no 
regard to juſtice, nor any of the generous, tender 
feelings of humanity, His treatment of the Scots, 
though he had ſworn to obſerve the covenant, and 
of the nonconformiſts in England, notwithſtanding 
his declaration at Breda, ſhew that he was deſtitute 
of all ſenſe of honour. He was not only negli- 
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ent of the intereſt of the nation, ca 
glory, laviſh of its treaſures, and Jealous of; 

berties, but a gay and polite tyrant * = 
he ſeemed in ſport, deprived his ſubject Ar 
moſt invaluable privileges, and endeavour y 
render them a nation of flaves. Placed = ws 

in the higheſt ſphere of life, for which he ve 
gether unqualited, he drew upon himſelf the . 
tempt, not only of neighbouring potentates h 
alſo of his own ſubjects. The author of Privi, 
a poem, ſurveyed this monarch in the ſame 15 
we have done, wherein he has thus juſtl — 
trayed him. e 


releſs Of | 


To realms long panting for. the ſweets 

The ſun invited flew : the changing VN 
Caught at a ſtroke the vices of the helm: 

In pleaſures round the giddy ſubjects rove 
A land of licence, ridicule, and love: 
A dupe to folly, and to whims a flave, 
Calm he receiv'd the joke he freely oave, 
His ſcott religion, glory was his hate, 
Careleſs of right, and thoughtleſs of the fie 
Voes were regarded, but his friends unknown 
Thoſe very friends who rais'd him to the thro: 


IT. 
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The contradiction between his public declarations and public conduct — Argyle and Monmouth, their defeat an 
execution Kir and Jefferies, their horrid cruelties in the Me — High court of eccleſiaſtical commilſun=; 
embaſſy to Rome — The pope s nuncio arrives in England—Impriſonment, trial, and acquittal of the biſhups 
Birth of a prince of Wales, iled afterwards the Pretender —T he prince of Orange, his declaration=$ailf 
England, but is driven back by a ſtorm Lands in England at Torbay, on the fifth of Nevember—ls juined 
many of both parties, particularly by prince George and the princeſs 9 king flies —l1s ſerzed at leu 
ſham And afterwards retires into France— Inter-regnum— Prince and princeſs of Orange preclaimed king an 


queen of England Character of James II. 


AMES II. aſcended the throne 
D. 36s; J of England without the leaſt op- 
polition from the people. In order to allay all 
ferments in the minds of his ſubjects, he thought 
it moſt prudent to aſſemble the privy council, and 
to harangue them with a flattering ſpeech, filled 
with promiſes which he never intended to perform. 
Accordingly when the council aſſembled, he told 
them, after beſtowing ſome praiſes on the memory 
of his predeceſſor, that it was his determined 


reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government 


both in church and ſtate : that, thongh he had 
been reported to have imbibed very arbitrary prin- 
ciples, he well knew that the laws of England 
were abundantly ſufficient to render him as great a 
monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was determined 
never to depart from them. He added, that as he 
had many times ventured his life in the defence of 
the nation, he would ſtill go as far as any man 
in ſupport of its juſt rights and privileges ; and 
that he would exert his utmoſt power and abilities 
to maintain the 'batance of power in Europe, and 
to free the nation from that ſtate of dependence, 
or rather vaſſalage. in which ir had for ſome time 
been held by its ambitious neighbours. A ſpeech, 
filled with fuch noble ſentiments, was received 


with general applauſe both of the privy-council } 
Addrefles come from 


and the nation in general. 
all quarters, full of duty, and many of them con- 
ceived in terms of the moſt ſervile adulation. 
Every one haſtened to pay his duty to the new 
monarch; and James had reaſon to think, that, 
notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by the 
country party for his excluſion, no monarch in 
Europe fat ſirmer on his throne than himſelf. 


But the thinking part of the nation were not tf 


be impoſed upon by ſpecious aflurances. It v 


indeed a kind of infatuation to ſuppole, that I 
really entertained the ſentiments he profelke 
They had known him, while duke of York, to 
a bigot to the Romiſh religion, and a zealous 
poſer of the reformation : they had been olte 
witneſſes that his diſpoſition was mercilels at 
crael ; and that he totally diſregarded the lidert 
of the people, and the eſtabliſhed form of gove 
ment. They knew he was the principal ade 
and promoter of all the unpopular and arbitrary 
meaſures purſued by his brother during the lig 
part of his reign, and that he himſelf was t 
ſworn friend of Lewis the Fourteenth, whoſe 1 

bition all Europe dreaded ; and, like that mond 
a ſworn enemy to all whom the Romiſh cure 
ſtiled heretics. It was not therefore reaſonable! 
ſuppoſe, that he would entirely alter his ſentimel 
when he came to the throne. James was eue 
penetrating and enterprizing ; but he a 
headſtrong, violent and arbitrary, and his judg%® 
by no means clear. 

Thefe ſuſpicions were too ſoon verified: ſor 
very firſt Sunday after his acceſſion, he went fn 
licly to hear maſs, with all the enſigns of 107% 
which the laws of the kingdom had declared 0% 
criminal. The duke of Norfolk, who canial f 


|. ſword of ſtate, ſtopped at the door of the chaſe 


the king paſſing him, ſaid, 4 My lord, Je 
father would have gone farther.” The 
anſwered, ©** Your majeſty's father would not K 
gone ſo far.” About the ſame time, James 0 
Caryl to Rome, in order to make ſybmiſſon 

the pope, and to pave the way for 216997 . 
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of England into the boſom of the catholic church. 
nocent the Eleventh, who then filled the papal 
di very prudently adviſed the king not to be 
x recipitate in his meaſures, nor raſhly attempt 
0? repeated experience might convince him was 
\olutcly impracticable. The Spaniſh ambaſſador 
Yonquillo, knowing the tranquillity of England 
»olutely neceſſary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed 
he freedom Of mpg the fame remonſtrances, 
ne obſerved how buſy the prieſts appeared at 
court, and adviſed the king not to liſten with too 
at facility to their dangerous councils. Is it 
"at cuſtomary in Spain,“ replied James, “ For 
the king to conſult his confeflor ??? „ Yes,” re- 
tuned the ambaſlador, ba And it is for that reaion 
our affairs ſucceed ſo ill.“ However, notwith- 
finding the king's prejudices, the principal offices 
of the crown fill continued in the poſſeſſion 
of proteſtants; nor did he as yet think proper to 
ew much partiality to thoſe of his own commu- 


the popiſh plot, he did not think proper to conceal. 
uus Oates was tried for perjury on two indict- 
ments; one for ſwearing that he was preſent at a 
infultation of Jeſuits in London, on the twenty- 
fourth of April, 1679; another for {wearing that 
Ather Ireland was in London between the eighth 
f Auguſt and the beginning of September in 
he fame year. Being fully convicted, he was 
ntenced to be fined a thouſand marks on each 
1ditment ; to be whipped on two different days 
rom Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to 
Ahern; to be impriſoned during life, and to 
and on the pillory five times every year. He 
ade ſolemn appeals to heaven, and the ſtrongeſt 
roteſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony : 
hough the whipping was ſo crael, that he ſwooned 
wy ſeveral tirncs, and it was evidently the deſign 
f the court to put him to death by that puniſh- 
dent, he was, however, enabled, by the care of 
s friends, to recover; and he lived till William 
bounted the Engliſh throne, when he was releaſed 
om his confinement, and a penſion of one hun- 
Ired pounds a year ſettled on him. | 
The coronation of James was performed on the 
lienty-third of April; when the crown, not being 
roperly fitted to his head, tottered. Henry 
ney, keeper of the robes, kept it from falling 
t, faying with pleaſantry, * This is not the firit 
me our family has ſupported the crown.” This 
rcumſtance was remarked and much talked of. 
mes, whatever diſlike he had to an Engliſh 
wlament, found it neceſſary to ſummon one. 
pn the nincteenth of May the king opened the 
hon with a ſpeech from the throne, in which, 
er ſolemnly repeating the promiſe he had made 
'ore the privy-council of governing according 
the laws, and of preſerving the proteſtant re- 
zon, he plainly told them, he expected they 
dul ſettle his revenue during his life, as they had 
ne that of his brother. “1 might,“ ſaid he, 
uſe many arguments to inforce this demand ; the 
ackt of trade; the ſupport of the navy; the ne- 
ities of the crown; and the well-being of the 
"cmment itſelf, which I muſt not ſuffer to be 
Fearious, But I am confident that your own 
eration, and your ſenſe of what is juſt and 
le, will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you what- 
OT this occaſion, might be enlarged u on. 
. ; 8, indeed, one popular argument, which 
4 * rs againſt complying with my demand. 
CE vin ande that by feeding me from time to 
| ber upplies, as they ſee convenient, they 
** chi ecure frequent meetings of parliament: 
* * the firſt time 1 have {ſpoken to 
t ſuch the throne, I muſt plainly tell you, 
emp] an expedient would be very improper 
Foy with me: and that the beſt way to 


non: but his reſentment againſt the witneſſes for 


engage you to meet me often, is always to uſe me 
well.“ g 

The meaning of this ſpeech was very evident; 
and had the country party formed the majority in 
the lower houſe, his demands would certainly have 
been rejected. But they were now too weak to 
ſtem the torrent of power; they wiſcly therefore 
ſubmitted to the times, and voted the king all he 
defiied. This gave James the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
and he began to hope for a peaceful and happy 
reign, But this interval of tranquillity did not 
laſt long: the carl of Argyle, who had been 
obliged to fly from Scotland during the late reign, 
on an accuſation of his having been concerned in 
a ſcheme formed by the duke of Monmouth for 
exciting a rebellion in that kingdom, flattered him- 
ſelf that the time was now come, when he might 
ſucceſsfully ſtir up his countrymen againſt James, 
whom he conſidered as the ſole author. of his dil- 
grace and misfo1 tunes. . He imparted his delign to 
Monmouth, who was then an exile aiſo in Iol— 
land; and that prince immediately conſented to 
the project. "They hired a few ſhips of the Dutch, 
and got together about two or three hundred of 
the Engliſh exiles in Flanders, men of deſperate 
fortunes, and who had no means of retrieving their 
affairs but by a change of government at home. 
This was the whole force the duke and earl had to 
depend upon, except their hopes of being joined 
by a formidable number of the whig party, in caſe 
they could effect, a ſucceſsful landing either in 
England or Scotland, The earl of Argyle, at the 
head of a ſmall company, but with arms ſuflicient 
for hve thouſand men, ſailed f. om Holland in the 
beginning of May, and made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of Scotland. But he ſoon found himſelf 
deceived in the hopes he had entertained of being 
Joined by a great number of his friends. He was, 
indeed, fortunate enough to collect about two 


thouſand men, chiefly belonging to his own clan 


in the Highlands. But the government having 
received advice of his intended enterprize, were 
prepared for his reception. A, conſiderable body 


of troops were ſent againſt him ſocn after his land- 
ing; while he, by the; help of his ſ.ips, tranſported ' 


his men from place to place, till two or three of 
the king's ſhips arrived in thoſe parts, when he 
was compelled to quit the ſea-coaſts and march 
into the country, where he was inceſſantly purſued 
by the royal army.. His followers, perceiving 
that oppoſition was in vain, abandoned their 
maſter, and he himſelf was ſoon after ſeized and 
conveyed to Edinburgh, where he was publicly 
executed. Rumbald, the contriver of the Rye— 
houſe: plot, and ſome others who had fled from 
juſtice, and returned with Argyle, were alſo taken 
and executed. The earl's father had 1ſuflercd the 

like fate on a ſimilar occaſion. | 
Monmouth was not more fortunate. in his at- 
tempt. He failed from. the Texel on the twenty- 
fourth of May; and after being detained for nine- 
teen days by contrary , winds, landed at. Lime in 
Dorſetſhire, with about eighty followers, but with 
arms for a much greater number. Some of his 
officers diſperſed themſelves about the country in 
order to prevail on the people to join them ; in 
which they ſo far ſucceeded, that the duke's little 
party was increaſed to two thouſand men, moſtly 
from the adjacent countries. On his firit, landing 
he -publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he explained 
the cauſe of his landing in England, the:xecovery 
of his natural rights, aſlerting the validity of the 
late king's marriage with his mother, and to free 
the nation from the deſpotiſm of the duke of York, 
whom he accuſed;as the author of the dreadful 
conflagration, by which the greater part of the city 
of London was laid in aſhes; of the late popiſh 
plot for taking away the life of the king; for ſuh- 
| | verting 
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verting the proteſtant religion; of the murder of the | 
earl of Efſex in the Tower, and of having porſoned 
the king his brother. At the ſame time he repre- 
ſented that his very religion incapacitated him from 
ſwaying the ſceptre of England, which could never 
hope for peace or ſafety while a papiſt and a tyrant 
ſat upon the throne. This declaration produced 
very little effect in the duke's favour: few perſons 
of any diſtinction joined his ſtandard, ſo that his 
army conſiſted chiefly of a rude and undiſciplined 
rabble. With theſe, however, he marched from 
Lyme to Taunton, where he took upon him the 
title of king. Here he met with ſome reinforce- 
ments, by which means his army amounted to 
about fix thouſand men: but inſtead. of — 
directly to Briſtol, the taking of which place wou 
have been of infinite ſervice to his cauſe, he waſted 
his time in the ridiculous pageantry of his procla- 
mation; while the king emp oyed himſelf in mak- 
ing preparations to oppoſe him. Six regiments of 
Britiſh troops were called over from Holland: the 
army was conſiderably augmented; and regular 
forces, to the number of three thouſand men, were 
diſpatched under the command of Feverſham and 
Churchill, in order to check the progreſs of the 
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in the end, coſt him his life. 


cerned in the late raſh, and ill-concerted rebellion, 


rebels. Monmouth now perceived, that he muſt 
either conquer or periſh. He therefore ſet forward 
to meet the king's forces, and hoped to find them 
unprepared for an attack. But when he came 
within ſight of the royaliſts, he found them drawn 
up in excellent order at Sedgley-moor, near Bridge- 
water. The battle began early the next morning, 
when Monmouth's horſe fled at the firſt charge, 
which circumſtance was imputed either to the in- 
experience, cowardice, or treachery of their com- 
mander, lord Gray. The foot was not ſo eaſily 
ſubdued: = maintained their ground with amaz- 
ing courage for ſome time; but being expoſed to a 
moſt terrible fire from the enemy's artillery, they 


ai length gave way, after which a moſt dreadful | 


laughter enſued among thern ; three hundred were 
killed on the ſpot, one thouſand in the purſuit, and 
as many made priſoners. Monmouth had fled 
about twenty miles from the field of battle, when 
his horſe funk under him. He was then obliged to 
pou his way on foot. Coming to a little cottage, 

e changed cloaths with the peafant who occu- 
pied it. In this diſguiſe he continued his flight, 
till unable to walk any farther, he laid himſelf 


down in a ditch thick covered with fern. But a | 
the cottage | 


party of the king's forces paſſing b 

the next day, knew the duke's Coachs which the 
countryman had on. They immediately obliged 
the poor man to tell them which road the duke 
had taken; and after a ſtrict ſearch they found him in 
his hiding place, from whence they conducted him 
to London, where he was lodged in the Tower. 
He now wrote to the king, humbly imploring his 
pardon, and giving him the moſt ſolemn affurances, 
if he would gracioully pleaſe to overlook his former 
errors, that he would endeavour by his future con- 
duct to render himſelf worthy of ſo great a favour. 
James, finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and 
deſpondency in the unhappy priſoner, admitted 
him to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſ- 
covery of his accomplices: but Monmouth would 
not purchaſe life at the price of ſo much infamy. 
He, therefore, reſigned himſelf to his fate with a 
ſpirit —_— his rank and character. On the 
ifteenth of July he was brought to the ſcaffold, 
attended by the tears of the multitude. He warned 
the executioner not to fall into the error which he 
had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where he was 
obliged to redouble the blow. But this precaution 
had not the deſired effect, for it ſo intimidated the 


man, that he could ſtrike only a feeble blow on the 
neck of Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the 


block, and looked him in the face, as if reproach- 
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| with a body of troops to keep the people in aue 


ing him for his failure, he again laid dow 
and the executioner ſtruck him twice but with 

effect. Throwing away the axe, he declared kim. 
ſelf incapable of finiſhing the bloody office. 15, 
ſheriff, however; obliged him to renew the attem 

and at two blows more the hiead was ſevered * ö 
the body. Tlrus fell James, duke of Mon.” 
whoſe character in many reſpects, was truly Mey 
ble; he was brave, generous, and fincere; but to 
open to flattery, and too warmly addicted to ples- 
ſure; he was the darling of the people, the conf: 
quence of which, added to the allurements of am 
bition, had engaged him in an enterprize for which 
he was, of all men, the leaſt qualißed: and which, 


n his head 
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This victory obtained over Monmouth w 
proſecuted with the moſt unrelenting cruelty, Fe 
verſham hanged above twenty priſoners; and ef 
feries, the lord chief juſtice, was ſent into the web 
to try the unhappy perſons, who had been con 


= * 
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Colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who had lon 
ſerved at Tangiers, and, from his intercourſe with 
the Moors, had contracted a diſpoſition more in 
human than any known in Europe, attended hi 


BSESFESST 


The bare recital of the barbarities committed h - 
theſe two fiends, in human ſhape, muſt fill everyf 
reader with horror. They hanged up numbers of 
perſons in the moſt infulting manner, and man 
without any form of trial. Kirke cauſed thirty of 
theſe poor wretches to be executed at one time, 
the ſight of himſelf and his officers, while they fi 
at dinner. By way of experiment, he ordered ond 
man to be hung up three ſeveral times, queſtionin 
him at every interval, whether he repented of hi 
crime; but the man obſtinately aſſerting, that not 
withſtanding all that had paſted, he would willing) 
engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to 
hung in chains. One ſtory told of him is memor 
able for the treachery, as well as the barbant 
which attended it. A young maid pleaded ! 
ſtrongly for the life of her brother, or, as ſome lay 
her father, and flung herſelf at Kirk's feet, arme 
with all the charms which beauty and innocence 
bathed in tears, could beſtow upon her, that tif 
| tyrant was inflamed with deſire, though not ſoftene 
into either love or clemency. He promiſed 
grant her requeſt, provided ſhe, in return, woul 
be equally compliant to him. The maid yield 
to the conditions; but after paſſing the night wk 
him, the wanton ſavage ſhewed her next moral 
from the window, her brother, the darling obj 
for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hung ® 
gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be the 
erected for his execution. Rage, deſpair, and 10 
| dignation took at once poſſeſſion of her mind, 
deprived her for ever of her ſenſes. All the x | 
bitants of the country, innocent as well as ＋ | 
| were expoſed to the ravages of this barbara. 
ſoldiers were ſuffered to live at free quarter» a 
| his own regiment, inſtructed by his example, „ 
encouraged by his exhortations, diſtinguiſhed! * 
ſelves in a more particular manner, by oor | 
rages. By way of pleaſantry, he uſed to cal 1 
his “ lambs,“ an appellation long remembeted 


the weſt of England with horror. The unjult ef 
Jefferies, [ already given ſpecimens * | 
character, in many trials where he had pre. 
now ſet out with the moſt ſavage joy, 


harveſt of death and deſtruction. ant” 
| Dorcheſter; where thirty rebels being wy ; i 
exhorted them to ſave him, by a free confeſſio M 
trouble of trying them ; and when G2 5 
found guilty, he ordered them, as an dine 
puniſhment for their diſobedience, to be gow 
diately to execution. Terrified. by this © 100 
moſt of the other priſoners pleaded guilty; 
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* hundred and ninety- two received ſen- 
W of death at Dorcheſter, and eighty of them 
— executed. The next ſtage of his inhuman 
— was Exeter. Two hundred and forty-three 
- there tried, and many of them condemned and 
＋ death. From Exeter he paſſed to Taunton 
5 Wells, carrying terror and aſtoniſhment with 
kim, The juries were ſo intimidated with his me- 
naces, that they gave their verdicts with ſo much 

jpitation, that many innocent perſons were in- 
Fed with the guilty. So that upon the whole, 
beides thoſe butchered by the military commanders, 
wo hundred and fifty-one were computed to have 
ſllen by the hand of proſtituted juſtice. The whole 
country was ſtrewed with the heads and limbs of the 
ſulferers. Almoſt every village beheld the carcaſe of 
ome wretched inhabitant ; and all the rigours of 
enelty were fully diſplayed without the leaſt mix- 
wre of clemency. The moſt remarkable trial was 
tar of the lady Liſle, widow of one of the regi- 
des, but herſelf a royaliſt, and now very old. She 
12; indicted for harbouring a preſbyterian miniſter, 
ne of Monmouth's party; though not one of the 

ies mentioned in the proclamation. The jury 
thrice refuſed to find a verdict againſt her, and were 
$often ſent back with reproaches by the inhuman 
ſeries ; ſo that they were at laſt obliged to bring 
her in guilty, Theſe inſtances of ſeverity ſo recom- 
mended the lord chief juſtice, that he was ſoon 
ther rewarded with the office of lord high chan- 
cllor, Beſides theſe inſtances of ſavage cruelty 
inflicted on the weſtern rebels, a great many more 
vere exerciſed in London, and 
the kingdom, on the proteſtant party ; under pre- 
tence, either of their having been concerned in the 
Re-houſe plot, or of favouring Monmouth's at- 
tempt. Theſe meaſures were equally influenced by 


pery in theſe kingdoms. This ſcheme had been 
lng ſince formed by James while duke of York ; 
but never openly attempted till now, when being 
fred from Monmouth's rebellion, the king thought 
himſelf capable of carrying it ſpeedily into execu- 
ton, He accordingly in Ireland, where he 
diſolved the privy-council, appointed a new one, 
nd took care that the majority of the members 
ſhould be papiſts. The proteſtants in that king- 
om were every where diſarmed, while means were 
hund to keep on foot a ſtanding army of catholics. 


altiering ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he thought 
proper, and filling their places with others, ſoon 


bſerve, Paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance were 
culcated as articles in the Engliſh creed; while the 
8 f. ſtates were vying with each other in courting 
tte four of a monarch, who confeſſedly held in 
Ws hands the balance of Europe. 
kerſuaded he had no longer any eccaſion for diſ- 
fuling his ſentiments or ſuffering any reſtraint in 
s actions, James began to diſcover his deſigns in 
" Manner too plain to be miſtaken. He opened 
tte ſeſſion of parliament on the ninth of November, 
ma ſpeech, in which, after congratulating them 
M the happy ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion, he 
Merved, 2 the great reinforcements the rebels 
uu leceived before they were quelled, had been 


N 


g tire] owing to the want of a regular force to 
wb pl them at the firſt breaking out of the inſur- 
bh — He added, that the houſe muſt be very 

j e, t 


hat the militia was very inſufficient for 
* ®lence of the kingdom in ſuch exigencies, and 
worre painly ay them, that he was deter- 
ned to ſupport the regular troops he had raiſed, 
| eG to fifteen thouſand men, and demanded a 
wy for their maintenance. At the ſame time, 
+ < the parliament not to take exception at 

i ſome catholic officers into the 


ifferent parts of 


wenge, and the favourite deſign of eſtabliſhing po- 


Colonel Talbot, afterwards earl of Tyrconnel, by 


modelled the army to the purpoſes it was intended | 
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| army, and diſpenſed with the teſt act in their favour 


© They are, continued he, well known, and have 
ſerved me faithfully during the late commotions : 
and I will deal . with you, that having re- 
ceived the benefit of their ſervices at 4 time of ſo 
much danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſ- 
grace, nor myſelf to the want of them.” This 
complaiſant, this ſubmiſſive parliament, ſtill remem- 
bered, that there was ſuch a thing as liberty en- 
tailed on the people of this happy land ; and that 


they were the {worn conſervators of that ineſtimable 


treaſure in the behalf of the people. They would 
have gone any decent lengths rather than come to 
a rupture with the king, or incur his diſpleaſure :; 
but this open declaration on his part to govern 
without the laws, and even to act repugnant to 
them, rouſed them from their lethargy ; and ſome 
who had been the warmeſt oppoſers of the excluſion 
bill, began to be alarmed at the large ſtrides the king 
had made towards eſtabliſhing arbitrary power. 
The motion for an addreſs of thanks to the king 
for his ſpeech, met with great oppoſition in the 
houſe of lords; and though it paſſed by a ſmall 
majority, the houſe reſolved to take the ſpecch into 
farther conſideration. But it was different in the 
houſe of commons; for when lord Middleton, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, made a motion for thanking the 
king for his ſpeech from the throne, ſeveral of the 
members refuſed it; and a motion being made for 
an addreſs to the king againſt employing popiſh 
officers in the army, contrary to the — laws of 
the land, it was carried in the affirmative, and the 
addreſs was accordingly preſented; at which his 
majeſty was highly offended. But before the addreſs 
was preſented, the commons voted him a ſupply of 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. James, however, 
ſent them a ſharp reprimand, for the liberty they 
had taken in their addreſs; and abſolutely told 
them that he was fixed in his reſolution both with 
regard to keeping up a ſtanding army and employ- 
ing catholic officers. Terrified by this haughty 
meſlage, the commons conſented to indemnify the 
officers already employed; and to paſs a new act 
for qualifying a certain number whom the king 
ſhould name. But ſo imperious was the king's 
temper ; ſo lofty the idea he had entertained of his 
own authority, ſo violent the ſchemes ſuggeſted by 
his own bigotry and that of his prieſts, that without 
any delay or waiting for any farther provocation, he 
immediately prorogued the parliament, by which 
he loſt the ſupplies voted by the commons. He 
continued the parliament, by four more proroga- 
tions, a year and a half longer; but having, in 
vain, tried every expcriment, to break the obſti- 
nacy of the leading members, he diſſolved that 
aſſembly. 5 125 
By this time almoſt all places, civil A. D. 1686 

and military, were in poſſeſſion of the F. 180. 
catholics ; ſo that the proteſtants had little to hope, 
and almoſt every thing to fear; they even dreaded 
a renewal of the antient maſſacres, and many per- 
ſons came to England, where they inſpired their 
fellow-ſubjects with dreadful ideas of the expected 
outrages. James, impetuous and haſty, in viola- 
tion of a ſtatute, erected a new eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion court, compoſed of ſeven members, ſecular - 
as well as clerical; among the former were lord 
chancellor Jefferies, and the earls of Rocheſter and 
Sunderland. Upon which he directed a circular 
letter to be ſent to the biſhops, to enjoin them to 
direct the inferior clergy not to preach on contro- 
verted points; but this. order was little regarded z 
the divines of the church of England continued to i 
exert their talents to the —— advantage; and 

Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Patrick, Sharp, 
and others, were greatly diſtinguiſhed by their 
zealous defence of the proteftant cauſe. The diſ- 
guſt of the public was increaſed by the king's en- 
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eamping an army of fifteen thouſand men, under 
the command of the earl of Feverſham, on Houn- 


| the next was made on Oxford, where the preſident 
ſhip of Magdalen- college being vacant, the kin 


| ſent his mandate to the vice-preſident and fellogy 
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flow-heath; and a chapel was erected in the camp, 
where maſs was vublickly ſaid daily ; a plain indica- 
tion of the king's interition of making converts to 
his faith. — ſacrificed his religion to his 
intereſt, though he would not publickly abjure the 
doctrine of popery. The earl of Rocheſter agreed 
to hold a conference with ſome of the Romiſh 
clergy, but he declared himſelf diſſatisfied with 
their arguments, and refuſed to change his religion. 
He was deprived of the office of treaſurer, which 
was put in commiſſion ; but he was gratified with 
a confiderable penſion. The privy-ſcal was now 
taken from Clarendon, and delivered to lord Arun- - 
del. At this time the king meanly condeſcended 
to aſk Kirke to become a papiſt, when the latter 
told him he was pre-engaged, having promiſed the 
emperor of Morocco, that “ if ever he changed his 
religion, he would turn Muſſalman.“ hy Fo? 
A. D. 1685. James now pretended to become 

D. 1087. the friend of toleration, and the deter- 
mined enemy of all kind of perſecution, though 
there is not the leaſt doubt but that his view was 
to eſtabliſh ry on the ruins of the proteſtant 
religion. e aſſumed the power of publiſhing a 
declaration of general indulgence, and of ſuſpend- 
ing all thoſe penal ſtatutes, which required con- 


formity in public worſhip. This afforded a tem- 


porary ſatisfaction to the diſſenters, who thought 


themſelves happy in an opportunity of worſhipping | 
God according to the dictates of their own hearts, 


| ceived, the day arrived on which, by their 


| Parker, lately advanced to the fee of Oxford, y 


| infiſted that they ſhould elect the biſhop of Oui 


* 


though they had diſcerninent enough to ſee that this 
happineſs would be but of ſhort continuance. 
James to make himſelf appear as ridiculous abroad 
as he already did at home, ſent” the earl of Caſtle- 
main to Rome, as bis ambaſſador extraordinary, 
« to make his ſubmiſſion to the pope, and to recon- 
cile his three kingdoms to the holy ſee, from 


which they had unhappily fallen by herefy.” But 


the pope, who had more ſenſe than James, ſeeing 
the impracticability of his undertaking, and having 
alſo a quarrel with the French king, who was in 
cloſe friendſhip with the king of England, re- 
ceived the ambaſſador with the moſt mortifying 
indifference. Whenever he was to have an au- 
dience, the pope was ſeized with a fit of coughing, 
ſo that the earl's ſpeech was interrupted, and he 
was obliged to retire; and this happened fo fre- 
quently, that Caſtlemain ſaw the contempt with 
which he was treated, and threatened 'to return; in 
anſwer to which the pope only ſent him word, that 
* ſince he was diſpoſed to go, he would adviſe him 


*— 


to ſet out early in the morning, and reſt at noon, be- 


2 


cauſe it was dangerous travelling in that country in 
the heat of the day.” The only proof of complaiſance 
from his holineſs the king received, was that of 
ſending a nuncio into England, in return for the 
embaſſy; to whom the king, ſo little regard did he 
pay to the laws, gave a ſolemn and public reception 
at Windſor. The nuncio reſided publicly in Pins 
don, during the remainder. of this reign; and the 
popiſh clergy appeared at court in the habit of their 
_ reſpective orders. 

The king having granted the Roman catholics 
a large ſhare in the adminiſtration of civil affairs, 
now formed a deſign of introducing them into the 
ehurch. A Benedictine monk, named Allen 
Francis, was recommended, by the royal mandate, 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, to be admitted to 
the degree of maſter of arts, without taking the 
oaths: but the univerſity refuſing to admit him, 
the vice-chancellor was deprived of his office, by 


— 


ts. Mt. 1 


| had been productive only of contempt to himſ 


— 


| of the ſovereiggn. 


the queen, and 3 a day of ſolemn than 


the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners: but this had not 
the deſired effect; for the univerſity choſe a perſon 
to the office, of principles totally different from the 

nominated by the king. This attempt to 
impgſe a papiſt on the people of Cambridge failing, 


| fix regiments in the fervice of the States C 


in - favour of Anthony Farmer, à man of i 
who had promiſed to declare himſelf à cathol 
The fellows of the college petitioned the 14," 
revoke the mandate; but before an anſwer Way . 
they were bound to proceed cle en, nn 
upon they made choice of Dr. Hough, x man 
eat leatning and unblemiſhed integrity. - 7y 
ing was incenſed by the above inſtance of 4 
obedience to his command, and the vice. preſd 
and fellows of the college were ſummoned 0 q 
ar in the eccleſiaſtical court; but they prove 
by the moſt inconteſtible evidence, that . 
was in no reſpect qualified to ſupply the va; 
office. nfo Lid y 
A mandate was therefore iſſued in favour { 
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was of a character not. leſs abandoned than | 
other: but the fellows of the callege abſolute 
refuſed to comply with this injunction. Exit, 
rated by their refractory behaviour, the king i 
paired to Oxford, and ſummoned the felious 40 x 
pear in his preſence, he reproached them with gre 
virulence for their preſumption and arrogance, af 


threatening them that they ſhould feel the cf94; 
his moſt violent diſpleaſure, in caſe of their re 
ſevering tõ oppoſe his command. His menx 
and requiſitions being equally diſregarded by t 
collegians, the king returned to London, heart 
aſhamed of having engaged in an expedition why 


In —_— the ecclefiaſticat commiſſioners expell 
the preſident, and all the fellows of the coc, 

cept. two, who complied with his majeſty's dema 
Parker was eſtabliſhed in poſſcſſion of the off 
and papiſts only were admitted into the coll 
This illegal and outrageous meaſure was alone fu 
cient to convince the people of the arbitrary vi 

TIE Fe 3 [il : 


1 James employed one Stuart, who A_D. 16 


ſionary Fagel, to write to that count! rh 


E 


of Fagel's + 6 The miniſterial emiſfar's * 
ploye themſelves ſo induſtriouſſy, that cong® 
atory addreſſes were preſented: to James fm 
parts of the kingdom, on occaſion of the pr 
of his conſort. The king appeared to he oy 
elated by the hope of having male ine: a0 
ting the prince of Orange at defiance, he difclai 
the correſpondence between Fagel and Stati, 
5 the Algerine pirates to make cop 
the ſhipping * belonging to Holland, recalled * 


augmented his naval force, and from 1 4 
conduct ſeemed deſirous of engaging in 77 | 
Holland. And to manifeſt his contempt N 
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contents, the king publiſhed a declaration, grant- 


? vas ſubjoined an order, that the biſhops ſhould 


r reſpective dioceſes. 
viced to the palace at Lambeth, to conſult the 
Late on the ſubject of the * command. 
de matter having been ſeriouſly deliberated, it 


> conſiſtent with their duty towards God and 
country, and the dictates of their conſciences, 


nition. They, in conſequence, in a petition to 
\ najeſty, repreſented, that though they were ex- 
nely deſirous of affording every legal ſatisfaction 
the proteſtant deſſenters, yet, as the declaration 


fly pronounced illegal by parliament, they could 
V without a breach of prudence, and a violation 
honour and conſcience, conſent to become ac- 
aries in diſtributing it through the kingdom; 
therefore they implored his mayeſty, to relieve 
n from the neceſſity of publickly reading the de- 
nation. Hereupon the biſhops were ſummoned 
fore the council, who reſolved to proceed againſt 
m with the utmoſt rigour. Being aſked, it they 
knowledged the petition, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
ry faid, it was written with his own hand; and 
ether prelates confeſſed that they had ſigned it. 
he chancellor aſking them if they would give bail 
appear in the court of King's Bench, to anſwer 
ch accuſations as might be exhibited againſt 
em, they refuſed, urging, that their quality, as 
rs of the realm, the intereſts of the church, and 
te oath by which they were bound, to oppoſe all 
novations upon the eſtabliſhed religion, ſecured 
em from the neceſſity of compliance. Hereupon 
e chancellor ſaid, that unleſs they would retract 
eir aſſertions, and withdraw their petition, he 
ould commit them to the Tower. They declared, 
reply, that they were ready to go wherever his 
kieſty ſhould pleaſe ; but that ſince they had acted 
ſtrict obedience to the laws of the land, they 
fre not to be terrified by threats, which could 
lect only the guilty. Upon this James ordered 
e attorney-general to proſecute the biſhops, for 
ting and publiſhing a ſeditious libel againſt 
e government; and an order was made for their 
IMmmitment to the Tower, whither it was deter- 
ned that they ſhould be conveyed by water, on 
count of the alarm and tumult that prevailed in 


erend prelates, immienſe multitudes of the peo- 
e repaired to the banks of the Thames, and as 
e venerable men paſſed, the populace fell on their 
bees, and many of them even ran into the water, 
ently praying heaven to protect them from in- 
J, and exhorting them to ſuffer nobly in defence 
their religion. The pious and ſubmiſſive de- 
ment of the biſhops, increaſed the veneration of 
e people, whom they conjured to fear God, and 
Nour the king. 

On the tenth of June the * birth of a prince was 
wunced, to the extreme joy of the papiſts ; but 
e proteſtants did not believe the child, who 


overly ; but the queſtion ſtill remains involved 
incertainty, which indeed is not much to be re- 


admitting the legitimacy of the child, it muſt 
cknowledged, that a prince educated in, and 
velling the Roman catholic. religion, could not 
cligible to the ſovereignty of this country. The 
biſhops, who had been diſcharged from the 
bbs on their own recognizances, were tried at 

r of the King's Bench, for a libel againſt the 
6 as their petition was denominated. - Wright 


- liberty of conſcience to his fubjects; and to 


@ it to be read in all the churches within 
Hereupon the prelates 


unanimouſly reſolved, that the clergy could 


ply with the King's order reſpecting the de- 


indulgence was founded on an authority for- 


e city. Being informed of the deſtination of the 


1 the name of James, to be the iſſue of the 
n. The matter has been the ſubject of much 


ted, fince it is but a matter of mere «curioſity ; | 


—— Cw 


and Allibone, two of the judges, delivered theit 
2 that it was a libel; while Holloway and 
2owel, the other two, declared that it was not, The 
jury were ſeveral hours in deliberating on the ver- 
dict, but at length they acquitted them: The ver- 
dict of „ not guilty,” was no ſooner heard, than 
Weſtminſter-hall reſounded with the loudeſt accla- 
mations, and a general joy ſpread throughout the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, and thence 
through every part of the kingdom, at this defeat 
of the machinations of a tyrant. - When the news 
reached the camp at Hounſlow-heath, the ſoldiers 
made loud rejoicings even in the hearing of the 
king, who was at dinner in lord Feverſham's' tent. 
James inſtantly ſerit an officer to enquire the cauſe 
of the exultation, who on his return told him, that 
it was nothing but the ſoldiers rejoicing on the ac- 
quittal of the biſhops; to which the king ſaid, 
Call you that nothing! but ſo much the worſe for 
them.“ This, added to fome other mortifications, 
induced the king to doubt the fidelity of his ſoldiers, 
which he determined to put to the proof, and this 
proof was productive of ſtill greater mortification. 
« Beginning with lord Litchſield's regiment, he 
ordered them to take their arms ; and commanded 
ſuch ofcers and ſoldiers as would not contribute to 
the repeal of the penal laws and teſt, to lay them 
down; which they all did, except two captains, and 
a few popiſh ſoldiers ; at which he was ſo aſtoniſhed, 
that he ſtood ſpeechleſs for a while, and then bade 
them take up their arms again, adding, with a 
ſullen air, that he would. not hereafter do them the 
honour to aſk their advice.” This only ſerved to 
increaſe that contempt which the army had alrcady 
conceived for the king; nor was the flect better 
diſpoſed to ſecond James's views than the army. 


Vice admiral Strickland attempting to have maſs 
ſaid on board his ſlip, it occaſioned ſuch diſtur- 
bance among the ſailors, that they were with diffi- 
culty reſtrained from throwing the prieſts over- 
board. } ies bon 4 

Such a ſeries of arbitrary and violent meaſures, 
convinced the nation, that the king was fully 
determined to ſubvert the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate; and all perſons, whether whigs or 
tories ſeemed in earneſt to think of ſome method 
of preſerving their religion and liberties from utter 
deſtrudion; for the birth of the prince of Wales, 
(whether real or pretended) threatened a continu- 
ation of popery and arbitrary power, even after the 
death of the king. The eyes of the public, there- 
fore, were naturally turned towards Holland, and 
meaſures were taken, both by the clergy and laity, 
for inviting over the prince of Orange, to head the 
majority of the nation againſt the king. Admiral 
Hubert, who was beloved by the ſeamen, reſigned 
his commiſſion, and retired to the Hague, where he 
aſſured the prince of -a general diflaflection in the 
navy. This was confirmed by admiral Ruſſel, 
who paſſed frequently between England and Hol- 
land, and ſerved to keep up a conſtant correſpon- 
dence- between the prince and the Engliſh pro- 
teſtants. Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, 
went over to the Hague, under pretext of going 
to Spa for his health, and had frequent conferences 
with the ſtadtholder. Zuyleſtien, who had been 
ſent over to congratulate the king on the birth of 
his ſon, brought back to the prince a formal invi- 


| tation from moſt of the great men in England. The 


biſhop of- London, the duke of Norfolk, the mar- 
quis of Halifax, the earls of Dorſet, Devonſhire, 
Nottingham, and Danby ; the lords Lovelace, De- 
lamere, Paulet, Eland, with many gentlemen of 
great intcreſt, and a great number of ſubſtantial 
citizens, joined in an application to the prince, 
engaging with their lives and fortunes, to ſupport 
him in Ys endeavours to recover their civil and 
religious hberties, Lord Mordaunt, who lived 
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ing received intelligence from the Hague, 


at the Hague, did every thing in his power to ad- 
vance this great deſign. Lord Wharton, who was an 
old man, forgetting his age and infirmities, paid a 
viſit to the prince on this occaſion ; and the earl of 
Shrewſbury, who was a man of great popularity, 
gave up the command of his regiment, and mort- 

ged his eſtate for forty thoufand pounds, which 
A offered to the prince of Orange, with the addi- 
tional tender of his perſonal ſervices, 

Being thus encouraged and ſupported, the prince 
could not heſitate how to proceed. He began his 
operations when the people were ſo much incenſed 
by the impriſonment of the biſhops ; and he ſhewed 
equal prudence and policy in conducting his pre- 
parations: under various pretences he too 
ditional troops. But ſuch preparations could not 
be long kept ſecret; the 
quainted his maſter on what was paſſing, and he 
gave James timely notice of his danger, and, as it 
is aſſerted, offered him thirty thouſand men, 
which he was weak enough to refuſe, In the in- 
terim James commiſſioned his ambaſſador in Hol- 
land, to preſent a memorial to the States, to de- 
mand the deſtination of the extraordinary arma- 
ment they had lately fitted out. The anſwer was, 
* that they only imitated the king of England, 
who had lately equipped a powerful fleet, and 
aſſembled a numerous army, without explaining his 
intentions; and they deſired to know the nature of 
the alliance which had been formed with France 
by the king of England. In conſequence of this 


anſwer James ordered his fleet to be manned and 


prepared for ſea; gave directions for raiſing reeruits 


for the army, and ordered ſeveral regiments from 


Ireland, He likewiſe appointed lord Feverſham 
general of the land forces, and entruſted the com- 
mand of the navy to the earl of Dartmouth. Hav- 
that 
there were great numbers of Engliſh ſubjects at that 
place, waiting to embark in the expedition with the 
prince of Orange, James and his council were ſo 
alarmed with the news, that the king immediately 
demanded the advice and aſſiſtance of the biſho 
of Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Rocheſter, Peterborough, 
Ely, Bath and Wells. The prelates having con- 
ferred with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, they all 
waited on the king, and delivered the reſult of their 
deliberations in ten articles of advice, to the fol- 
lowing purport: ©* They counſelled his majeſty to 
put the government of the different counties into 
the hands of perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
and qualified by the laws of the land; to aboliſh 
the eccleſiaſtical court; to recall all the diſpenſa- 
tions, by virtue of which diſqualified perſons had 
been admitted into civil and eccleſiaſtical employ- 
ment ; to revoke all the licences, by which catholics 
were permitted to open public 3 to deſiſt 
from all pretenſions to a diſpenſing power; or refer 
it entirely to the deciſion of parliament; to forbid 
the four apoſtolic vicars to continue invading the 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which belonged to the 
Engliſh church; to fill up the vacant biſhoprics 
with men of learning and piety; to reſtore the 
charters which been taken from corpora- 
tions; to aſſemble a free parliament ; and conſent 
that the biſhops ſhould offer ſuch reaſons as might 
2 his majeſty to the church of Eng- 
la 0 

Terrified by his ſituation, the king gave his aſ- 
ſent to all theſe propoſals, and appeared thankful 
for the advice given him; ſo that all his ſchemes 
for the eſtabliſhment of popery, ſeemed to be at 
once fruſtrated, In dread of the fury of the people, 
orders were given for ſhutting up the popiſh cha- 
pels, and many prieſts began to conſult their own 
tafety, by quitting the kingdom. 

During theſe tranſactions, the prince of Orange 

4 


rench ambaſſador ac- 


* 


care to 
fit out a large fleet, and to levy a number of ad- 


— 


| 


| muſt be poſtponed till the ſpring.” In the men 


diſembarked at the village of Broxholme. The 


applied himſelf,” with the greateſt aſſidui 
plete his armament, and as ſoon as eve 
finiſhed, he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
true motives for his expedition. Co 
claration were ſent over to England, and careful 
diſperſed through every part of the nation 11 
ſolemnly diſclaimed all thoughts of conqueſt. , 
giving his father-in-law any diſturbance in the f 
Joyment of his ſovereignty; declaring that his | 
intention was nothing more than that of maintaini 
the proteſtant religion, the laws and liberties & 
theſe kingdoms; which had been ſo openly Vi 
lated ; and the procuring a free and genera] paris 
ment, which might at once ſettle all the rights 
the ſabject, and the prerogatives of the crown, 95 
firm and a permanent baſis. He added, that 
had undertaken this neceſſary and difficult taſk 
the invitation of many lords both eccleſiaſtical ar 
civil, and by numbers of gentlemen and other {i 
jects of all ranks, The prince's meaſures were f 
well concerted, that in three days, above f 
hundred tranſports were hired, with artillery, 2 

ſtores, horſes, and above fourteen thouſand land 
forces. The Engliſh nobility and gentry in Hg 
land embarked with William, together with coun 
Naſſau, the count de Solmes, M. Bentinck, and 
other perſons of rank. The van was led by a 
miral Hubert, and the rear conducted by Evenſenl 
The prince commanded in the center, carrying 
flag with Ps colours, and the arms of the re 
public of Holland, ſurrounded with this moo 
* The proteſtant religion, and the liberties of Eng 
land; and under it, Fe maintien drai : that is, “ 
will maintain.” Before the fleet had failed man 
leagues, . the wind ſhifted to the weſt, and bley 
hurricane, which continued two days and nights 
and diſperſed the ſhips, ſo that it was a week before 
they could meet at their appointed rendezvous 
They had ſuſtained very little damage ; but with 
view to lull James to ſecurity, orders were given u 
fill the Dutch Gazettes with exaggerated accou 
of their loſs, and declarations that the expeditio 
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time the damage ſuſtained by the ſcattered fleet was 
ſo inconſiderable, that the prince, putting to ſea on 
the firſt of November, entered the channel on th 
third, the Engliſh fleet under lord Dartmouth |ying 
ſtill, and letting the Dutch fleet paſs by. The 
prince landed with his whole army on the fifth, at 
Torbay, without oppoſition ; and the troops were 


Dutch army marched immediately to Excter, and 
there the prince's declaration was publiſhed. But 
the whole country had been ſo terrified at the dreadfi 
executions which followed Monmouth's rebeſln 
that no perſons of any conſequence for ſeveral day 
joined the prince. The biſhop of Exeter fed uit 
the utmoſt precipitation to London, and carried u 
court the firſt intelligence of this invaſion. Ti 
king was ſo pleaſed with this inſtance of zeal, that 
he rewarded the prelate with the archbiſhopric d 
York, which had been long kept vacant, with # 
intention of beſtowing it on ſome catholic. 5 
firſt perſon who joined the prince was major Bur 
rington, who was ſoon followed by the gent! © 
the counties of Devon and Somerſet, Sir £9 
Seymore made propoſals for an aſſociation, vi 
every one Red By degrees, the earl of Abus: 
don, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the earl of Bedford. Meſs 
Wharton, Godfrey, and Howe, came to 17 
the whole kingdom was in commotion, 
Delamere took arms in Cheſhire : the carl of ＋ 
ſeized York ; the carl of Bath, governor © rh 
mouth, declared for the prince: and the carl 0 

vonſhire made a likedeclaration in Derby. wi 
bility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the 

cauſe ; and every day diſcovered ſome effect 0 
univerſal combination, into which the 1 
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| 
| entered againſt the meaſures of James, Even 
| e who did not take the field againſt him, were 
0 to embarras and confound his councils. A 
g ion for a free parliament was ſigned by twenty- 
+ biſhops and peers of the greateſt diſtinction, 
oreſented to the king; who returned for anſwer, 
+ there was nothing he more earneſtly deſired 
un a free parliament, and that the moment the 
»nce of Orange had quitted the kingdom, he 
"ld grant their requeſt with the greateſt diſpatch; 
t could not think of ſummoning that aſſembly, 
nue an enemy continued in the heart of the 
L-odom, and could command ſo many members 
v be returned. But the moſt alarming ſymptom 
ns, the diſſaffection which, from the general ſpirit 
i the people, not from any particular reaſon, had 
into the army. 'The officers all ſeemed to 
fer the intereſt of their country and of their 
gion, before thoſe principles which are eſteemed 
e moſt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion. 
Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, was 
de firſt officer who deſerted to the prince; but 
e was followed only by a few of his troops. Lord 
Loveleſs made a like effort, but was intercepted by 
te militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken 
ynſoner, Lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of Cla- 
tendon, was more ſucceſsful ; he attempted to 
arry over three regiments of cavalry, and actually 
ought a very conſiderable = of them to the 
prince's quarters. Several officers of diſtinction 
nformed Feverſham their general, that they could 
ot, in conſcience, fight againſt the prince of 
Urmge. Lord Churchill, afterwards the famous 
bike of Marlborough, carried with him the duke 
of Grafton, natural ſon to the late king, colonel 
Berkley, and ſome troops of dragoons. This con- 
duct was a ſignal ſacrifice of every duty in private 
te to the happineſs of his country. 
james received this fatal news on his arrival at 


libury, the head-quarters of his army. There | 
temaned none about his perſon in whom he could } 


conide, The whole army had diſcovered ſymp- 
toms of diſcontent, whence he concluded it to be 
Al of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe 
vim he had moſt favoured and obliged, he no 
lager expected that others would hazard their 
les in his ſervice. Diſtracted and perplexed at 
ele alarming circumſtances, he ſuddenly took 
ie relolution of returning to London; a meaſure 
Fuch could have no other tendency than that of 
Dune his fears, and provoking farther trea- 
She | 
Andover was the firſt ſtage of his majeſty's 
"at towards London; and there prince George, 
Wetter with the young duke of Ormond; Sir 
ge Huct, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
daß deſerted” him in the night, and - retired to 
„ Camp of the prince of Orange. As ſoon as 
| > B-WS reached London, the princeſs of Den- 
e pretending to dread the king's diſpleaſure, 
cken herſelf, in company with the biſhop of 
Won and lady Churchill. She fled to Notting- 
"ik Where the earl of Dorſet received her with 
a 2 reſpect; and the gentry of the county 
" 10rmed a troop for her protection. 
lis Au nched king was no ways prepared for 
7» 5 toniſhing event. He burſt into tears, when 
* Uſt intelligence Was conveyed to him. In this 
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in opal authority, But the nearer and more 
ou © Concern of a parent ſeized his heart, when 
ad himſelf utterly abandoned by a virtuaus 
) oy * he had always regarded with the moſt 
ec ection. God help me,“ cried he, in 
me kerlikez of his agony, * my own children 
ices Tas me!” But ſo great were the pre- 
wich then prevailed, that this wretched 


ath 
iy}, 0 had been deſerted by his favourite 
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Kident, he doubtleſs foreſaw the total expiration 
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child, was believed, on her diſappearance, to have 
put her to death ; a rumour that might have pro- 
duced. the moſt fatal conſequences, had not the 
truth been immediately diſcovered : for the popu- 
lace, and even theking's guards themſelves, ſeemed 
determined to revenge the death of the princeſs, 
by a gencral maſlacre of the prieſts and catholics. 
The prince of Orange advanced with his army to 
Sherborn, and thence to Saliſbury, which he en- 
tered in triumph, the king's forces having ſome 
days before retired to Reading. Surrounded with 
diſtreſs, and having no truſty friend, the kin 

aſſembled all the proteſtant peers in town, = 
deſired their advice, He particularly addreſſed 
himſelf to the earl of Bedford in the following 
manner: My lord, you are a good man; have 
great influence; and can do me ſignal ſervice.” 
% Alas!” replied the earl, I am a feeble old 
man, very incapable of performing any conſider- 
able ſervice; but I had a ſon,” added he, with 4 
ſigh, „who, if now alive, could ſerve your majeſty 
in a more effectual manner ;” alluding to the lord 
Ruſſel, who, towards the end of the late reign, 
had fallen a facrifice to the vengeancce of the 
king, then duke of York. James was ſo thunder- 
ſtruck with this anſwer, that he remained, for 
ſome time, ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered his 
ſpirits, it was propoſed to call a free parliament, 
and to ſend commiſſioners to treat with the prince, 
This the king readily complied with, and the 
lord chancellor was directed to iſſue the neceſ- 
ſary writs for that purpoſe. The catholics wers 
removed from the poſts and offices they held abour 
the court; Sir Edward Hales, a perſon of that 
communion, and conſtable of the Tower, was 
removed from his poſt, and ſucceeded by Sir Bevel 
Skelton. Father Peters, the king's confeſſor, ſee- 
ing the ſtorm riſe to ſuch an alarming height, wiſe⸗ 
ly conſulted his own ſafety by eſcaping into France. 
The marquis of Halifax, the earl of Northampton, 
and the lord Godolphin; were ſent to treat with 
the prince, who delivered to them a paper con- 
taining certain propoſals. The chief articles were, 
that a free parliament ſhould, be called ; that all 
papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and deprived of all the 
oftices they enjoyed; that all proclamations againſt 
himſelf ſhould be recalled ; that the command of 
the Tower ſhould be put into the hands of the lord 
mayor; that if the king ſhould think proper to 
reſide in London during the ſeſſion of parliament; 
the prince ſhould alſo reſide near the ſame place, 
with an equal number of guards; or, that the king 
and himſelf ſhould reſide at an equal diſtance from 
London; that both armies ſhould be removed thirty 
miles from the city; that no new forces ſhould be 
brought into the kin 1 ; that Tilbury- fort ſhould 
be put into the hands of the city magiſtrates; that 
till the parliament met, part of the revenue ſhould 
be appropriated to the maintenance of the prince's 
army ; and, in order to prevent an invaſion from 
abroad, Portſmouth ſhould be committed to the 
care of ſome perſon, equally agrecable to the king 
and the prince, When theſe propoſals were pre- 
ſented to James, he affected to think them as mo- 
derate, or even more ſo, than he could have ex- 
pected in the preſent poſture of affairs; but, in all 
probability, his real ſentiments were otherwiſe, 
Finding himſelf attacked and purſued by one of 
his ſons-in-law, abandoned by tlie other, deſerted 
by his own daughters and boſom friends, and hated 
by his ſubjects, he conſidered his fortune as deſpe- 
rate. The queen, obſerving the fury of the peo- 
ple, and knowing how much ſhe was the object of 
general abhorrence, was ſtruck with the deepeſt 
terror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary 
impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the 
queens of England were not exempted. The popiſh 
courtiers, and particularly the prieſts, were r 
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514 Tux NEW and COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
of carrying the king with them, whoſe preſence [| in order to facilitate his eſcape, was ſeizes ty 3 
they knew would be ſome reſource and protection || mob, and treated with ſuch ſeverity that ka 
to them in a foreign country, and whoſe reſtoration, I in a. little time afterwards, While eve A 
if it ever happened, would again reinſtate them in imagined that the king had actually fled * * 
power and authority. The general defection of continent, neus arrived that he had been * 
the proteſtants, induced the king to conſider the the populace at Feverſham, while he was mak; 
catholics as the only ſubjects on whoſe counſel he I his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been ve 
could rely ; while the fetal extaſtrophe of his father [| treated till he was known; but the gentry had de 
afforded them a plauſible reaſon for making him I interpofed and ſecured him from inſult, though 
apprehenfive of a ſimilar fate. Prudence gave || they would by no means conſent to his leaving 1 
way to danger, and ſelſ-preſervation became the kingdom. This intelligence threw all parties in 
principal object of regard. In the mean time || confuſion, The prince ſent orders to the K 
the news which arrived from all quarters helped to I commanding him to approach no nearer than 
continue the panic into which the king was fallen, | Rocheſter ; but the meſſage arrived too late, He 
and which his enemies endeavoured to improve to [| had already returned to London, where the popu- 
their own advantage. Colonel Capel, deputy- [| lace, touched with compaſſion for his unhappy fate 
vernor of Hull, made himſelf maſter of that || and influenced by their own levity, had receives 
important fortreſs, and threw lord Langdale the |] him with acclamations of joy. But while James 
governor, into priſon, together with Lord Mont- || reſided at Whitehall, little regard was ſhewed him 
mery, both of them catholics. The town of | by the nobility or any perſon of diſtinction. He 
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ewcaſtle received the | Lumley, and declared þ{ himſelf diſcovered not the leaſt ſign of ſpirit, ng 
for a free parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord- | any intention of reſuming the reins of govem. 
lieutenant of the county of that name, engaged the || ment, which he had relinquiſhed. Nothing there. 
ſhire in the ſame meaſures. The prince's decla- || fore remained for the ruling powers, but to conſul 
ration was read at Oxford by the duke of Ormond, || the moſt proper means of diſpoſing of his perſon, 
and was received with great applauſe by that loyal and after ſome deliberation it was refolved to pul 
univerſity, who, at the fame time, made an offer || him into that meaſure, which of himſelf he ſeemed 


perſon of quality or diſtinction, and, among the || Feverſham on a meſſage to the prince, deſiring 
reſt, the duke of Somerſet, went over to the || conference for ſettling the affairs of the nation, tha 
enemy. A very violent declaration was diſperſed nobleman was arreſted under pretext of his wanting 
in the prince's name, but not with his participa- a paſſort ; the Dutch guards were ordered to take 
tion; in which every one was commanded to ſeize || poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the king then u- 
and puniſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pre- j| fided, and to turn out the Engliſh; and Halifax, 
tended to carry arms, or exerciſe any acts of au- Shrewſbury, and Delamere, were ſent by the prince 
thority. at midnight to acquaint the king, that it would be 
| While the prince was marching leiſurely to Lon- [| proper fo him to retire to Ham-houſe near Rich. 
don, the king, on the twelfth of December diſap- mond. He begged permiſſion, which he eaſily cb. 
peared in the night-time, accompanied by Sir Ed- I tained, to withdraw td Rocheſter, a town near the 
ward Hales, a new convert, and haſtened to a ſhip || ſea-coaſt. Accordingly the next day he ſet out 
which waited for him at the mouth of the river. I for that place, accompanied by the earls of Ale 
The king's diſappearance was productive of con- || bury, Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton, and at 
ſternation and confuſion, as all government ſeemed || tended by a detachment of Dutch guards. He 
to be ſuſpended. The citizens of London, however, lingered a few days at Rocheſter, and ſeemed to 
reſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, and || wiſh that he might be invited to keep poſſeſſion of 
ſent a deputation to him, with an addreſs craving || the throne ; but finding that the whole nation con- 
his protection, and intreating him to honour the || curred in abandoning him to his own councils, he 
=” with his preſence. yielded to his melancholy fate; and being preſſed 

y this temporary diſſolution of government, [| by private letters from his queen, privately embark: 
the populace were abſolute maſters, and plundered, || ed in a frigate he had beſpoke, and arrived at An. 
burned, and demoliſhed all the Romiſh chapels. |j bleteuſe in Picardy, from whence he repaired to d. 
Jefferies the chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf 1! Germains. 
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AM Es, when he abdicated the throne by [| himſelf, though not for ever; for whenever the 

qo" his kingdom, left a paper behind him, nation ſhould be convinced that they had _ 
containing his reaſons for withdrawing a ſecond | abuſed and impoſed upon by the ſpecious pou 
time; wherein he obſerved, that it would be ſtrange [| of religion and property, he would be ready !0 * „ 
if the world ſhould blame his conduct, after II them, and break the chains forged by ny 
the prince of Orange had made the eatl of Fever- || men. In the mean time the prince of Orange ry 
ſham priſoner, whom he had ſent to procure a | arrived at Windſor, to ſettle the affairs of the m 
friendly conference, and commanding his own with the lords, by whom he was expected. 
guards to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall after eleven Notwithſtanding - the prince of A. D. 1689 
at night, without acquainting him with it, and Orange had expelled from his throne 
even ſending him an order, after he was in bed, || and kingdom - a powerful prince, once ſuppo till 
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conduct, he had very little to hope from a perſon |] the more difficult taſk remained, that of obtal 


who had invaded his kingdom, and called the legi- || for himſelf the crown, which his father-in-iM ht 
timacy of his ſon in queſtion. At the ſame time || abdicated. To this end he reſolved to 7 * 
he appealed to all that knew him, and even to the || lords, who had aſſumed the powers o * 
prince himſelf, if they could believe him guilty of ſo J ment, to their own guidance and direction. dr 
unnatural a villainy. He added, that being born || ninety peers and biſhops drew up an 600 b 
free, he was deſirous of preſerving his inde- he woe. 


wherein they deſired the prince that 
pendence, and for that reaſon had again withdrawn 
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manage the revenue; ſettle the affairs of Ireland; 
ind purſue ſuch other meaſures as ſhould _ 

tient for the public weal, till the eſtates of the 
* om ſhould convened. In a ſecond ad- 
gels, they ſolicited the prince to iſſue letters to 
the cities, counties, and boroughs, directing to 
de members to repreſent them in parliament, 
«hin the ſpace of ten days from the date of thoſe 
eters. The lords alſo publiſhed an order, com- 
manding all papiſts to depart ten miles from the 
city of ndon, and to remove above five miles 
dom their places of reſidence in the country. In 
conſequence of a ſummons to meet the prince of 
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London, aſſembled there on the twenty ſixth of 
deptember, and adjourning to the houſe of com- 
mons, they, after the example of the lords, ad- 
drefſed prince William, requeſting that he would 
point the convention to be held on the twenty- 
frond day of January, and in the mean time take 
pon himſelf the adminiſtration of r 
Thus was the prince ſupported by all the legal 
wthority which could poſſibly be obtained at this 
juncture. The fleet obeyed his commands. The 
amy allowed him to new model them, without 
murmur or oppoſition. The city ſupplied him with 
1 loan of two hundred thouſand pounds; in a 
word, his adminiſtration was ſubmitted to, as if he 
had ſucceeded in the moſt regular manner to the 
cant throne; and a profound tranquillity pre- 
niled throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, 
On the twenty-ſecond of January, when the 
convention was aſſembled, the lords choſe the 
marquis of Halifax their ſpeaker, and the com- 
mons Mr. Powle. A letter from the prince, ad- 
dreſſed to both houſes, was read, purporting, that 
tow he had complied with their deſires in re- 
etabliſhing the peace and public ſafety of the 
tation, it became their duty to exert their utmoſt 
forts to ſecure their religion, laws, and liberties, 
upon a firm baſis; that the ſtate of affairs in 
Ireland required their immediate attention, as a 
delay might prove injurious to their foreign con- 
hections ; and that he was perſuaded they were 
teartily diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Dutch, who had ex- 
preſſed ſuch ardour for the preſervation of the 
conſtitution of England. Hereupon they jointly 
prelented an addreſs to the prince, acknowledging, 
that, under the Almighty, the nation was indebted 
b him for deliverance ; and that they entirely ap- 
proved of his adminiſtration, which they requeſted 
be would continue. They then appointed a day of 
general thankſgiving for their late happy delive- 
ance, and ordered that a prayer ſhould be read for 
me prince of Orange in particular. After this, 
ae following memorable vote paſſed in the houſe 
of commons, „ That king James II. having en- 
eaoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the king- 
Gm, by breaking the original contract between 
ng and people; and by the advice of the jeſuits 
nd other wicked perſons, having violated the 
1 amental laws, and withdrawn himfelf out of 
N kingdom, hath abdicated the government, and 
Ty the throne is thereby become vacant.” Bur 
— vote was warmly oppoſed by the lords, among 
0 m vas a ſtrong party in favour of a regency, at 
© head of which was the carl of Nottingham. 
bd 6 very ſpirited debate, the queſtion was car- 
tha; or inſerting the word deſerted in the room of 
ated, and to expunge the claufe reſpecting 
de throne having beco t. But at a con- 
ference held 8 me vacant. 
nqvidh eld between the two houſes, the lords re- 
* ined their amendments, and concurred in the 
wo the commons. 
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behaviour of prince William was highly merito- 
rious, and difcovered great moderation and mag- 
nanimity. He entered into no inttigues with the 
leaders of parties, but kept a profbund ſtlence. 
At length he thought proper to expreſs, 1 — in 
a private manner, his ſentiments. He called to- 
gether Halifax, Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome 
others; when he obſerved, that having been in- 
vited over to reſtore their liberty, he had engaged 
in this enterprize, and, at laſt, effected his pur» 
poſe: that it belonged to the parliament, now 
choſen with freedom, to concert meaſures for the 
public ſettlement, and he pretended not to inter- 
poſe in their determinations ; that he had heard of 
leveral ſchemes propofed for eſtabliſhing the go- 
vernment, ſome having inſiſted on a regent; others 
were for beſtowing the crown on the princeſs. It 
was their concern alone to chuſe that plan of ad- 
miniſtration, which was moſt able or ad- 
vantageous ; that if they reſolved in favour of a 
regent, he had no objection ; he only thought it 
incumbent on him to inform them, that he was 
determined not to be that regent, nor even engage 
in any ſcheme which he well knew would be at- 
tended with inſuperable difficulties: that no man 
could have a deeper and juſter ſenſe of the merits 
of the princeſs than himſelf; but he would rather 
remain a private perſon, than enjoy a crown, which 
muſt depend on the will or the life of another ; 
and that they muſt remember, if they were in- 
clined to purſue either of theſe plans of ſettlement, 
that it would be totally out of his power to aſſiſt 
them in carrying 1t into execution. The princeſs 
Mary ſeconded theſe reaſons and views of her 
huſband, who, among the many virtues ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed, was a very ſenſible and obedient wife. All 
conſiderations, therefore, were neglected, when ſhe 
conceived they came in competition with what ſhe 
thought her duty to the prince. When Danby 
and other friends wrote her an account of their 
proccedings, ſhe expreſſed the greateſt diſpleaſure ; 
and tranſmitted their letters to her huſband, as a 
ſacrifice to conjugal fidelity. The princeſs Anne 
alſo concurred with her in ſentiment; and being 
promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to be 
poſtponed in her ſucceſſion to the crown. This 
unanimity and acquieſcence with the determination 
of the prince, put an end to the fchemes formed 
by different parties; and the convention paſſed a 
bill, by which they ſettled the crown on the ptince 
and princeſs of Orange; the ſole adminiſtration to 
remain in the prince. The princeſs of Denmark 
was to ſucceed to the prince and princeſs of 
Orange; her poſterity that of the princeſs 
Mary; but before thoſe of the prince by any other 
wife. 

Of fourteen children whom James II. had by 
his two wives, Anne Hyde, daughter to the earl 
of Clarendon, and Maria d'Eſte, daughter to the 
duke of Modena, three only ſurvived him; namely, 
Mary, his eldeſt daughter, born the thirtieth of 
April, 1662, and married to William Henry of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, afterwards king of 
England; Anne, his ſecond daughter (both by his 
firſt wife) born the ſixth of February 1664, and 
married to George, prince of Denmark, afterwards 
queen of England. James Francis Edward, com- 
monly known by the name of the Chevalier de Sr. 
George, who reſided at Rome; where he died in 
the year 1766, aged ſeventy eight. This ſon was 
by his ſecond wife. | 

We have already noticed moſt of the great lu- 
minaries which ſhone forth in the orbit of lite- 
rature, even amidſt the bigotry and licentiouſneſs 
which ſeemed to threaten the nation with inevi- 
table deſtruction : but it might be though a capital 
overſight, were we to omit the name of Locke, who 
inveſtigated the human mind, improved the wary 
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of reaſoni by "diſtinguiſhing truth from error, | being remarkable for his frugality of | — 
removed the clouds of | ſophiltry, and the idle JI his Bangen, his application 1 new af nn 1nd fu 
diſtinctions in logic and metaphyſics. He ex- || his encouragement of trade; but we KO. and gas ful 
plained alſo the nature and foundation of govern- || much in praiſe of, or join in ſentiment oo la pries © 
ment by unanſwerable arguments; and in a ſmall I who have extolled his ſincerity ; for his = ile, 2 
treatiſe on toleration, this great Chriſtian-philo- |] reign was a continued violation of his 8 ole bigs. | 
ſopher vindicated the rights of religious liberty |] promiſes of preſerving inviolate the Mes ; 
with greater clearneſs and preciſion, than ever was || religion of his people. Theſe, in his loft 2 he inte 
done by any author in this or any other country. of regal authority, had no right to — I niſed | 
The ordinary revenue of Charles II. was about | what might be dependent on his ſovereign ne ut pearing 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds a year. || pleaſure. Upon, this fallacious prejudice he ate the po 
That of James II. was raiſed by the parliament to |] in defiance of the fundamental laws and confl | toghar 
about one million eight hundred and fifty thouſand I tion of the realm; burſt in ſunder all thoſe 9 who W: 
pounds; and his income of duke of York being || which unite ſubjects to their ſovereign. Ile he lord Shi 
added, made the whole amount to two millions J fined all power, encouragement, and favour ſe The ar 
a year. The national debt at the revolution, [| catholics; and ſacrificed every conſideration F jt of 
amounted to one million fifty-four thouſand, nine, || juſtice and prudence to a falſe zeal. This hun him th: 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. The encreaſe of, [| him into meaſures which rendered his genes Halt 
coinage during theſe two reigns was ten millions || intolerable to a free and generous pcople; * of the 
two hundred and ſixty- one thouſand pounds ſterling. made it neceſſary for them not to ſubmit an; either 
The recovery or conqueſt of New York and || longer to the yoke of an arbitrary tyrant, guide bs 00 
the Jerſeys, was a conſiderable acceſſion to the || ſolely by the violent councils of a popiſh ;cfuitica quite 
ſtrength and ſecurity of the Engliſh colonies ; and I faction, and blindly adopting their ſlaviſſi fuper- created 
the ſettlement of Penſylvania and Carolina, during || ſtition. He alſo proſecuted his deſign with *» make 1 
the reign of Charles II. without any aſſiſtance from || vehemence, as excited the fears of his free-hory promot 
the crown, extended the Engliſh empire in Ame- I] ſubjects, and made them unite in defence of ever ralty, a 
rica. The proſecution of the diſſenters peopled thing moſt dear and valuable. The reſult was vw uon 
the colonies, According to Dr. Davenant, the them a glorious revolution; to him diſgrace and hte Kr 
ſhipping encreaſed more than double during the | juſt depoſition. We ſay a juſt and *. depof- was Ch 
two preceding reigns. tion. if indeed, the people were created only for for Lo 
Several manufactures were in this period eſtabliſh. I} the advantage and the pleaſure of kings; if tho city; | 
ed in Iron, braſs, paper, ſilk, and hats. The duke have a divine right to be tyrants, and ſubject are other | 
of Buckingham introduced from Venice the manu- || appointed by heaven to be ſlaves, James had reafon ofence 
facture of glaſs and cryſtal ; and prince Rupert, an || to complain; and we may add, his people had krmen 
encourager of uſeful arts, is ſaid to have been the |] reaſon to rejoice, that a favourable opportunity mids; 
inventor of etching. One Brewer brought from occurred for ſtripping him of the power of ren- uten 
the Low Countries the art of dying woollen cloth. dering millions unhappy at his pleaſure, But, on mil 
In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re- || the other hand, if people have a right to the ham, 8 
pealed, on account of the continual dread the poſſeſſion of their own property, till they part with tend! 
natioh was under of the return of popery. it by their own conſent, or by that of their repre- ral 12 
ſentatives; if they have a right to the bleſlings of ry? 

II civil and religious liberty, and kings were only - 8 

Character of Fames II. appointed for the purpoſe of defending them; the Nd 

«Feels people of England had a right from nature, from wi 
This prince was of an active, violent, and vin- || reaſon, and the calls of duty, to expel a weib, »ch 
dictive temper. Obſtinacy and 1 were the obſtinate prince, who made it his buſineſs todeltroy I 
ruling motives of his actions; nay, ſuch a thorough || what he was bound to defend. By ſuch conduc 8 be 
bigot to popery was James, that he would ſtick at || he was rendered wholly incapable of diſcharging 5 ri 
nothing to have it cſtabliſhed; to which end he || the important truſt of government; and hence 1 ol | 
laboured to extend the regal prerogative, and to || free people may learn, how dangerous it is to a 1 * 
eſtabliſh a deſpotic government. Some good qua- || low any prince infected with the Romiſl: ſuperſtition tg 
lities, it muſt be acknowledged, he poſſeſſed; || to fill the throne of theſe kingdoms. * a 
eſolv ec 
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W ILLIAM III. aſcended the were intent upon the choice he would make of | ined 

1 2 os y Y throne in conſequence of an || miniſtry; and for that reaſon he was ene 0 
expreſs capitulation with the people. All eyes |] To mix whigs and tories together, cen * 2 Ne 
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ecting, hating and hated each other, 
- 4 di vulties. To truſt his ſervice to the 
ar alone, many of 'whom ſeemed averſe to his 
be e Cangeroge. 18 og 5 1 2 

higs. alone, was to declare himſelf the head of a 
n and to give countenance to a ſuſpicion, that 
> intended to govern by thoſe who had chietly 
wiſed him to the government. The fear of ap- 

ring ungrateful prevailed ; he threw almoſt all 
the power into the hands of the Whigs, lord Not- 
tneham being almoſt the only one of the tories 
abo was brought into adminiſtration. He and 
ord Shrewſbury were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate, 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury was put upon the 
if of the privy-council, leſs from attention to 
tim than to his order. The privy-ſeal was reſtored 
o Halifax, and lord Danby was placed at the head 
of the council-board, ona which pleaſed 
wither whigs nor tories, nby, who wiſhed for 
i old ſtaff of lord-treaſurer, thought his ſervices ill 
wquited ; and to make him reparation, he was 
created marquis of Caermarthen. In order to 
make room for ſuch perſons as had real merit in 
promoting the revolution, the treaſury, the admi- 
ny, and even the chancery were put into com- 
miſſion. Burnet, who had been proſcribed by the 
ne king, was made a biſhop ; Sir Patience Ward 
uus choſen one of the repreſentatives in parliament 
fr London; and Pilkington, lord-mayor of that 
ty; in which one had been pilloried, and the 
aher fined one hundred thouſand pounds for an 
offence againſt the duke of York. Military pre- 
ferments were beſtowed on lord Churchill, but they 
vere not ſuited to his ambition; and no notice was 
aken of his lady, who continued as uſual in the 
family of the princeſs Anne. But though Notting- 
ham, Shrewſbury, Halifax and Danby, appeared 
oftenſible miniſters, - the king, in ſecret, put his 
ral confiderice in Mr. Sidney, and in Bentinck, a 
native of Holland, the firſt of whom was created 
brd Sidney, and the laſt lord Portland. But what 
zue univerſal ſatisfaction, was the nomination of 
the judges. Each privy-counſellor was directed to 
bring in a liſt of twelve; and from theſe liſts the 
Pdges were ſelected. 

The firſt reſolution taken in the new council, 
ws to convert the convention into a parliament, 
unt the new ſettlement might be ſtrengthened by a 
ral ſanction, which was ſuppoſed to be wanting, 
8 the aſſembly had not been convoked by the 
king's writ of ſummons. The experiment of a 
den election being thought too hazardous, it was 
rlolved in council that the king ſhould, by virtue 
0 dis own authority, change the convention into a 
priiament, by going to the houſe of peers with 
tie uſual ftate of a ſovereign, and pronouncing a 
ech from the throne to both — wh This ex- 
Fevient was accordingly practiced, The king 
Wired them, that he ſhould take the utmoſt care 
n Iain their good opinion of his integrity; that 
land was in ſuch.a ſituation as required their 
umedliate aid ; that the poſture of affairs at home, 
wie demanded their ſerious attention; that a 
m9 ſettlement was equally neceſſary - for the 
ment of domeſtic peace, and the ſupport 
p Proteſtant intereſt abroad; that the affairs of 
= were too critically ſituated to admit of the 
1 delay in their deliberations; he therefore 
ped they would be ſpeedy and effectual in con- 
aſt luch meaſures as ſhould be judged indiſ- 
, neceſſary for the good of the nation. 


4 'e * . * 
* ay ons, on their return to their own houſe, 
* vote of thanks to his majeſty, and made 


Nor ' 
= that his ſpeech . ſhould be taken into con- 
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h : | 
bi © COronation oath having been altered and ex- 
the cer emony of the coronation was perform- 


[7 the biſhop of London, officiating at the king's 
*. 49. : 
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deſire iti the room of the metropolitan, who was a 
malcontent; and the next day the commons in a 
body waited on the king and queen at Whitehall with 
an addreſs of e den William, in order to 
conciliate the eſteem of his new ſubjects, ſignified, 
in a ſolemn meſſage to the houſe of commons, his 
readineſs to acquieſce in any meaſure they ſhould 
think proper to take for a new tegulation, or total 
ſuppreſſidn of the hearth-money ; and this tax was 
afterwards aboliſhed. We mult here obſerve, that 
logs to their coronation on the thirteenth of 
*ebruary, the prince and princeſs of Orange being 
ſeated on two large chairs in the Banqueting=houſe, 
both houſes of the convention waited on them in a 
body, when the clerk of the crown read, in the 
names of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
commons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the following 
« declaration of their rights,” known by the name 


1 „ | 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS, 


I. That the pretended power of ſuſpending laws, 
or the execution of laws, by royal authority, without 
conſent of parliament, is illegal. | 8 

II. That the pretended power of diſpenſing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by legal authority, 
as it hath been aſſumed, or exerciſed of late, is 
illegal. | 

III. That the commiſſion for erecting the late 
court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and 
all other commiſſions arid courts of like nature, are 
illegal and pernicious. 

IV. That levying money for the uſe of the 
crown by pretenee of prerogative, without grant 
of parliament for a longer time, or in any other 
manner than the ſame 1s or ſhall be granted, is 
illegal. 

V. That it is the right of the ſubject to petition 
the king ; and all commitments and proſecutions for 
ſuch petitioning, arc illegal. | 

VI. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army 
within the kingdom, in time of peace, unleſs it 
be with the conſent of parliament, is contrary to 
law. 

VII. That the ſubjects, who are proteſtants, may 
keep arms for their defence, ſuitable to their condi- 
tion, and as allowed by law. 

VIII. That all elections of members of parliament 
ought to be free. | 

TX. That the freedom of | ech, or debates 
in parliament, ought not to be impeached or 
queſtioned in any court or place out of parlia- 
ment. 

X. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, 
nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor. cruel nor unuſual 
puniſhments inflicted. = 

XI. That jurors ought to be duly impannelled 
and returned ; and jurors who paſs upon men 
in trials of high treaſon, ought to be free- 
holders, 

XII. That all grants of fines and forfeitures of 
PRE perſons, before conviction, are illegal and 
void. 

XIII. And that, for the redreſs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerv. 
ing of the laws, parliaments ought Ae to be 
held. | 

And they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all 
and ſingular the premiſes, as their undoubted rights 
and liberties: and no declarations, judgments, 
doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice of the 
people in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought, on any 
account, to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or 
example. 


After enumerating theſe articles, the declaration 
concluded in the following manner: © Havin 
therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid high- 
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neſs the prince of Orange, will perfect a delive- 
rance ſo far advanced by him, and ſtill preſerve 
them from a violation of their rights, which they 
have here aſſerted, and from all other attempts 


Lark their religion, rights, and liberties, the lords | 
8 and temporal, and commons aſſembled at 


eſtminſter, do reſolve, that William and Mary, 
prince and princeſs of Orange, be declared you. 
and queen of England, France, and Ireland, an 
all the dominions thereunto 14 to hold 
the crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms 
and dominions to them the ſaid prince and princeſs 


during their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of 


them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of the 
royal power be only in, and executed by the faid 
prince of Orange, in the names of the ſaid prince 
and princeſs during their joint lives; and after their 
deceaſe, the ſaid crown and royal dignity of the ſaid 
kingdoms to be to the iſſue of the body of the ſaid 
princeſs ; and in default of ſuch iſſue, to the princeſs 
Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and 
in default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 


the ſaid prince of Orange.” b 


As ſoon as this declaration was read, the marquis 
of Halifax, as ſpeaker of the upper houſe, made a 
folemn tender of the crown to their highneſles, in 
the name of the peers and commons of England ; 
and the offer was accepted in the moſt obliging man- 
ner by their highneſles. 

After his coronation. the king received an ad- 
Breſs of thanks from the commons, couched in the 
warmeſt expreſſions of duty, gratitude, and af- 
ſection; and declaring, that they would take ſuch 
meaſures in ſupport of his crown, as would con- 


vince the world that he * * in the hearts of his 


ſuhhects. The ſum total of the money expended by 
the States-general in William's expedition, amount- 


ed to ſeven millions of * and the com- 


mons granted ſix hundred thouſand pounds for 
the diſcharge of this debt. The next object that 
engaged their attention, was the ſettlement of a 


revenue for the ſupport of government. Hereto- 
fore there had been no diſtinction of what was al- 
lotted for the king's uſe, and what was aſſigned for 


the ſervice of the ſtate, ſo that the ſovereign was 


abſolute maſter of the whole ſupply. As the reve- 


nue in the late reigns had been often embezzled 
and miſapplied, it was now reſolved that a certain 
ſum ould be ſet apart for the maintenance of the 
king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his dignity 
(called at this time the civil liſt) and that the reſt 
of the public money ſhould be employed under the 
inſpection of parliament. Accordingly, ſince this 

riod, the commons have appropriated the annual 
CONS to certain ſpecified purpoſes; and an ac- 
count of the application has conſtantly been ſubmit- 
ted to the inſpection of both houſes. 

The tories had, through the communication of 
Nottingham, made proffers of ſervice to his ma- 
jeſty ; but complained at the ſame time, that as 
they were in danger of being proſecuted, they could 
not, without an act of indemnity, exert themſelves 
in favour of the crown. The king, wrought on 
by their remonſtrances, ſent a meſſage to the houſe 


by Mr. Hampden, recommending a bill of in- 


demnity as the moſt effectual means of putting an 
end to all ſources of diſcord. He deſired it might 
be draun up with all convenient expedition, with 
ſuch exceptions only as ſhould appear neceſſary for 
the maintenance of public juſtice, the ſafety of 


himſelf and the queen, and the welfare of the 


nation. But the whigs proceeded ſo ſlow in the 
bill, that it could not be brought to maturity before 
the end of the ſeſſion. It being now neceſſary to 
paſs an act for aſcertaining the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, a bill for this purpoſe was brought into the 
lower houſe, with a clauſe diſabling papiſts from 
ſucceeding to the crown, to this the lords added, 
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er ſuch who ſhould marry papiſts,” abſolving d 


was 9 by the name of William, 


pri vateers; prohibited the importation of Engliſh 


r 


ſubject in that caſe from their allegiance. * 


this time the princeſs Anne brought forth a ſon, = 


created duke of Glouceſter. _ afterwards 


William, who was equal to moſt princes in . 
tical abilities, well "ear that 3 elt 
way of 8 ce at home, was to find Ty 
new ſubjects employment abroad. The «©... 
{ſcheme he had formed, when only Stadtholde 8 
a confederacy againſt France, about oh 
time to take effect. He was ſtrongly importuney 
to join this confederacy as king o England, and 
found no great difficulty in perſuading the Engliſh 
to draw the {word inſt their old enemies and 
rivals. After the proper ſteps fer that Purpoſe were 
taken, both houſes joined in a dutiful addreſz to 
his majeſty, deſiring him td take ſuch meaſure; as 
would be ſufficient to reduce the French king to 
ſuch a condition, as to render him incapable of diſ. 
turbing the peace of Europe, or prejudicing the 
trade and proſperity of England, aſſuring his majeſty 
that he might depend on his parliament for the 
neceſſary aſſiſtance. _ | 

Thus requeſted by both houſes of legiſlature 
the king declared war againſt the French monarch 
on the ſeventh of May. This declaration was drann 
up by the maſterly hand of Somers, afterwards 
lord chancellor. Lewis was charged with having 
unjuſily invaded the territories of the emperor, 
and denounced war againſt the allies of England, 
in open violation of the treaties concluded under 
the guarantee of the Engliſh crown; of having 
encroached on the fiſhery of Newfoundland; in- 
vaded the Caribbee Iſlands; forcibly ſeized tha 
provinces of New York and Hudſon's Bay: coun- 
tenanced the ſeizure of Engliſh ſhips by French 


manufactures ; diſputed the right of the flag; per- 
ſecuted many Engliſh ſubjects on pretence of reli 
gion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the lay of 
nations; and ſent an army into Ireland to ſupport 
the rebels in that kingdom. Ireland was far irom 
imitating the examples of England and Scotland, 
in acknowledging William's title to the crown; 
and it was more than two years before that bing. 
dom was entirely reduced. The carl of Tyrcote 
nel, on the firſt news of James's retreat from 
England, ſecured the moſt important places n 
Ireland of which he was governor; and joining 
his natural hatred of the proteſtants to what be 
thought motives of policy and prudence, he treated 
them in ſo rigorous a manner, that they were for 
to retire. to their brethren in the north, who ſein 
on Kilmore, Coleraine, Iniſkilling, and Londo 
derry, declared for William and Mary. Tyre. 
nel, perceiving the ill effects of his cruelty, thoughl 
proper to temporize with William ; yet he co 
nued to ſolicit James by letter, to tranſport him 
over to Ireland with a powerful body of tro 
aſſuring him that ſuch a ſtep would effectuall 
ſecure his intereſt in that kingdom; wheres © 
negle& or delay in following this advice, 
entirely ruin his affairs. On receiving theſe ay 
James ſent them to Lewis, and preſſed him for 5 
aſſiſtance. Neither the French monarch nor „ 
miniſters had any great expectations from N 
pedition: but as his honour was concerned it b 
porting his unfortunate gueſt, it was reſol\ | 
furniſh him with five thouſand forccs, — 
command of M. de Lauſun. This arm * 
barked on board the fleet then lying at Bre coat 
ſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, ſix fig# 1 
three fire-ſhips, and a proper number of 1 | 
Lewis alſo ſupplied James with arms 130 4; i 
thouſand men, in order to equip his c ane 
Ireland; preſented him with a large ſum o 2 
ſuperb equipages, plate, and every thing . 4 
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and houſhold. At parting he em- 

Gm with great affection, making uſe of this 

"lc expreſſion: © Farewell brother! the 
"thing I can wiſh you, is, that I may never ſee 

— failed from Breſt on the fourteenth, of 

ch, attended by the count d'Avaux, in quality 

.mbaſſador, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
n After eight days fail, he arrived ſafely at 
ofale in Ir and, whence he „I in a few 
to Cork; where he was received by the earl of 

—onnel, who had collected an army of thirty 
4 and foot, and eight thouſand horſe, for his 
ice. But adverſity had not yet tau ht James 

dom and precaution: he acted with as little 
dence, as b could have done, had he no oppo- 

on to encounter; and was ſo far from endeavour- 
to conciliate the affections of the proteſtants, 
dich in common reaſon and common policy he 
ght to have done, — * he gave repeated proofs 
his thorough hatred, and frequently puniſhed 
em with death on the moſt trifling occaſions. 
e of the magiſtrates of Cork was executed by his 
ters, for having declared for the prince of 


nge. In ſhort, inſtead of endeavouring to win - 


er his adverſaries by mildneſs and popularity, he 
ly exaſperated them the more, by his cruelty and 
ance : and thus, by his own im rudent £on- 
d effectually ruined his affairs, at the very time 
en he flattered himſelf with their being in the 
ſt proſperous. ſituation. Having refreſhed his 
ces, he marched for Dublin, and entered the city 
triumph. He was met at the caſtle gate by a 
xeſſion of popiſh biſhops and prieſts, in their 
mtificals, bearing the hoſt, before which he 
neeled down in public. He publiſhed ſome pro- 
ations, promiſing protection to all his pro- 
ſlant ſubjects, who ſhould preſerve their loyalty : 
t theſe placed ſo little confidence in his promiſes, 
t they determined to ſtand in their own defence. 
don after he publiſhed another proclamation for 
e meeting of the parliament, on the ſeventh of 
j at Dublin; created Tyrconnel a duke, and be- 
owed the royal regiment on Dorrington, in the 
dom of the duke of Ormond. 
His firſt expedition was againſt Kilmore, where 
he noble defence made by the proteſtants ſo exaſ- 
erated James, that he determined to uſe them with 
he utmoſt ſeverity ; and was warmly ſeconded in 
his reſolution by Tyrconnel, who ſeemed to thirſt 
Ir the blood of theſe r unfortunate people 
armed by this cruel uſage, and the report of a 
teneral maſſacre, intended to be perpetrated on all 
he proteſtants, they ſhut themſelves up in London- 
erty, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 
nd ſent immediately to England for aſſiſtance. 
ome arms and ammunition were accordingly ſent 
hem, but no conſiderable reinforcements till the 
uddle of April, when two regiments arrived at 
Oughfoyle, under the command of the colonels 
unningham and Richards. By this time James 
ad reached the neighbourhood of the town, at 
he head of an army of twenty thouſand men; but 
met with an oppoſition little expected; and 
Mich was chiefly owing to the bravery and reſolu- 
ion of one man, a E Hed clergyman of Donagh- 
ore, who had raiſed a regiment for the defence of 
mſelf and his brethren, This clergyman gave 
Mindy, the governor of Londonderry, the firft no- 
* of the approach of James. Lundy imme- 
only ſummoned a council of war, at which Cun- 
in; a ans! Richards, the two commanders lately 
med from England aſſiſted, and who, either from 
s * to the ſervice they were ſent upon, or igno- 
df! vt the ſituation of the town and the diſpoſition 
ac inhabitants, gave it as their opinion, that the 
| * 45 not tenable, that it would be imprudent 
the regiments ; and that the principal 


q officers ſhould retire from the town, in order that 


the inhabitants might obtain more favourable con- 
ditions. A meſſenger, in conſequence of this 
opinion, was diſpatched to James, with propoſals 
for opening a negotiation; and lieutenanrt- general 
Hamilton, who commanded in that prince's ſervice, 
undertook, that the army ſhould not, during the 
continuance of the treaty, advance nearer than four 
miles of the city. Mr. Walker, the clergyman 
already mentioned, had, in vain, uſed all his rhe- 
toric to perſuade the governor to take the field, 
and come to a general engagement. He was 
deaf to all his arguments, and liſtened only to his 
own puſillanimous apprehenſions; which were 
greatly heightened, when he found that James, diſ- 
regarding the promiſe his general had made, was 


advancing at the head of his troops to the town 


walls. The inhabitants and ſoldiers in the place, 
were ſo exaſperated at the cowardice of their gover- 
nor, and the two colonels, that they flew to arms 


and would have made their lives pay the forfeit o 


their perfidy, had not the former kept himſelf con- 
cealed in his chamber, and the other two found 
means to eſcape on board their ſhips, In the mean 
time major Baker, their deputy governor, fired 
ſo warmly from the walls upon James's troops, 
that they were obliged to retreat to St. John's 
town in ſome diforder. Walker and Baker made 
uſe of this reſpite, to preſs Lundy to exert himſelf 
as became a loyal ſubject and a good ſoldier, and 
to undertake the defence of the place: but ſuch was 
the governor's cowardice or treachery, that he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to have any thing to do with the 
government, and ſoon after made his eſcape in diſ- 
guiſe, He was, however, ſeized in Scotland, ſent 
thence to London, together with Cunningham and 
Richards, where they were all ignominiouſly diſ- 
miſſed from the ſervice. The inhabitants now 
unanimouſly agreed to beſtow the government of 
the place on Mr. Walker, and major Baker, who 
immediately prepared for a vigorous defence; de- 
termining to bury themſclves under the ruins of 
the place, rather. than ſurrender to the enemy. 
Accordingly they formed the citizens, amounting 
to ſeven thouſand men, into different regiments, 
taught them the proper management of arms, firing 
of cannon, and all the other manceuvres neceſſary 
for their own defence, or the annoyance of the 
enemy. On the twentieth of April, James's army 
I the trenches, and their batteries began to 
play on the town, which was but poorly fortified, 
with only twenty pieces of cannon on the walls, 
and thoſe wretchedly mounted. The beſieged, 
however, animated by the example and ſpirited ha- 
rangues of Mr. Walker, held out with aſtoniſhin 
reſolution, againſt a force, far ſuperior, — 
to reduce them. James being obliged to return 
to Dublin, to meet the parliament he had convened, 
left the command of the army to the marquis de 
Roſane, one of the French generals, a man of more 
than ſavage haughtineſs and cruelty of diſpoſition. 
Incenſed with the oppoſition he met with from an 
handful of half ſtarved peaſants, as he contemptu- 
ouſly called them, vented his rage in the moſt in- 
human manner, and informed the beſieged, that 
unleſs they inſtantly ſubmitted themſelves to their 
lawful ſovereign, he would not leave one ſtone upon 
another in the town, nor a ſingle perſon alive to 
carry the news of their deſtruction. It is a mark of 
true courage to look upon the threatenings of arro- 
gance and vanity with contempt. The governor 
and garriſon anſwered his threats only by Subling 
their refiſtance, though their proviſions were now 
all expended, and they were reduced to the dread- 
ful neceſſity of ſupporting life by eating the fleſh cf 
hotſes, dogs, cats, and every other kind of loath- 
ſome food. They, however, ſupported their 
courage, and a proclamation was publiſhed, pro- 
. hibiting, 
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hibiting, under pain of death, any perſon to talk of 
1 8 that menaces had no 
effet, the French general formed a deſign for 
forcing them to comply, which ſeemed to be rather 
the dictates of a fien 
ſent detachments of his ſoldiers through the adja- 
cent country, with orders to ſeize all the proteſtants 
they could find, without diſtinction of age or ſex, 
ſtrip them naked, and drive them in that condition, 
under the walls of Londonderry. This order was 
executed with a brutality equal to that of the giver 
of it. Upwards of four thouſand of theſe miſcrable 
objects were thus expoſed to the view of the be- 
ſieged; who, from their ramparts, beheld, with an 
horror not to be deſcribed, the forlorn condition of 
their fellow proteſtants, many of whom were every 
moment expiring with fatigue, cold, hunger and 
the cruel uſage they had received from their _— 

erſecutors. This ſight, however, had a very dif- 
— effect upon the garriſon, from what Roſane 
expected. They felt the deepeſt compaſſion for the 
diſtreſs of their brethren; but their compaſſion 
was mingled with ſuch indignation againſt the 
author of that infernal action, and ſuch apprehen- 
ſions of what would be their own fate, if they ſhould 
fall into his power, that they unanimouſly deter- 
mined to periſh rather than ſubmit to ſuch a bar- 
barian. hey now thought themſelves excuſed 
from obſerving the ſtrict rules of war, which had 
been ſo flagitiouſly broken by the enemy; and ac- 
cordingly erected a gibbet on their walls, and ſent to 
acquaint the French general, that unleſs he im- 
mediately ſet at liberty the proteſtants he had 
driven under their ramparts, they would immedi- 
ately hang up every priſoner they had taken in 
their ſallies during the ſiege. Convinced by their 
whole behaviour, that they would certainly carry 
their threats into execution, Roſane ordered the 
proteſtants to be releaſed, after they had been de- 
tained three days, without taſting any kind of food. 
Numbers of them periſhed by famine and fatigue 
in their return to their houſes, and many of thoſe 
who ſurvived, had the additional misfortune to find 
their habitations and effects deſtroyed, by the rov- 
ing partics about the country ; ſo that the greater 
art of thoſe unfortunate people fell victims to the 
infernal malice of a popith foe. It is reported that 
James was requeſted by the biſhop of Meath to 
countermand this order, but without effect. Ar 
this time the intrepid garriſon of Londonderry was 
reduced from ſeven thouſand, to five thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred men; and theſe were driven to ſuch 
extremity of diſtreſs, that they began to talk of 
preying upon one another, But before this dread- 
ful reſource for prolonging life was attempted, the 
long wiſhed for ſuccour arrived. Major general 
Kirk, who had rendered himſelf ſo infamous in 
England, during James's reign, and who had ſince 
abandoned his former maſter, and ſerved under 
king William, arrived in the Lough with a rein- 
forcement of nine thouſand men; and being or- 
dered to relieve the garriſon at all events, he ſent 
three ſhips up the river, laden with proviſions, 
under the protection of the Dartmouth frigate. But 
the enemy, to prevent any ſhips from ſailing up to 
the town, had erected ſtrong batteries on both ſides 
of the ſtream, and thrown a ſtrong boom acroſs the 
channel, One of the ſhips, however, taking the 
opportunity of a ſtrong gale of wind in her favour, 
advanced with full fail, broke the enemy's boom, 
and the other veſſels following her, they all an- 
chored in ſafety before the town. James now de- 
ſpaired of ſucceeding in his enterprize, and raiſed 
the ſiege that very night, after loſing near eight 
thouſand men in this fruitleſs attempt. Kirk 


landed at the town, and Walker, at the earneſt re- 


queſt of the inhabitants, paſſed over to England, tg 
return their grateful thanks to their majcſties for 
HS 


than of a human being. He | 


juſtly due to his diſtinguiſhed valour, 


| James's ſervice, reſolved not to admi 


: **. 
their generous ſuccour. He was received b 
t 


king and queen with that honour and reſpect, f 
„ect, ſo 


ur. The inha. 
intelligence that 
to the troops in 


b : ta ' 
of his party: and having raiſed a regiment of, 
* 


companies, they ſhut their gates, an 
* on Hamilton their governor. pee 
zealous proteſtant, and an officer of known Dn k 
and conduct. Having thus determined to — 
the popiſh army of James, they proclaimed * 
William and queen Mary. The lord Gilmo 10 
had declared for James, appeared before their A 0 
and ſummoned them to ſurrender ; but was * 
noble reſiſtance they made, obliged to naſe th 
ſiege, which, on their refuſal to capitulare, he 1.3 
undertaken. Nor was this the whole; for the Pr. 
| a ; az 
before Londonderry was relieved, the braye Inf. 
killingers advanced, with their handful of mer 
againſt fix thouſand Iriſh, and totally defeated ther 
at a place called Newton Butler; killing near thee 
hooked of the enemy, with the loſs of on! 
killed, and fifty wounded. 
The Iriſh parliament met at Dublin, purſuant u 
James's proclamation; and was opened by tha 
prince with a ſpeech from the throne. He fit 
thanked them for their zeal and loyalty ; lavifhef 
the higheſt encomiums on the humanity and gt 
neroſity of his good brother and ally, the king of 
France, diſplayed towards himſelf, his queen, an 
his ſon, in affording them an aſylum, after bein 
expelled their lawful dominions, and in having noy 
enabled him to viſit one part of his realm in perſon 
He then. declared his fixed reſolution to « rant to al 
his ſubjects, full liberty of conſcience, which h 
conſidered as the only certain method of ſecuring 
their happineſs, as well as his own, looking upo 
himſelf as the common parent of all his people 
He concluded with aſſuring both houſes of h 
hearty concurrence with them, in enacting ſud 
laws, as might tend to the tranquillity and ſettle 
ment of his dominions. Every method having 
been uſed to fill the houſe of lords with popill 
peers, ſo that there were only ſeven or eight pre 
teſtant lords ſent to parliament; and hardly a men 
ber of that religion among the commons; it ic 
at all ſurprizing to find that parliament openly pr 
feſſed itſelf a ſlave to the King's pleaſure. That 
man was looked upon as factious or rebellioulh 
inclined, who dared to move any thing after it i 
been declared contrary to the king's pleaſure. H 
had therefore no fooner left the houſe, than td 
commons came to a reſolution of preſenting an 
dreſs of thanks, and of deſiring the count dn 
to offer their moſt grateful acknowledgement 
the French king, for the friendly aſſiſtance he fn 
given to their 1 They next ordered a 
to be brought into the houſe for recognizing Jane 
title, and to expreſs their abhorrence of the pri 
of Orange's uſurpatien, as well as of the dig 
and treaſonable conduct of the Engliſh. 11 a 
dreſs being preſented to James, he publiſhed ad 
claration to all his loving ſubjects in the king® 
of England; promiſing that he would, for tte 
ture, take no ſtep without the concurrence © 
conſent of his parliament; offering a free paruon | 
all who ſhould abandon his enemies, and jan 
in twenty-four days after this declaration u fi 
liſhed ; and charged all the blood that might * | 
ſpilt in this conteſt, upon thoſe who ſhould Pf 
vere in rebellion. Had the people not bd "1 
acquainted with the little dependence that % 
to be placed on his promiſes, James now gains 
a convincing proof, that they were never nt, 
to be kept any longer than they anſwered bs 0 
venience; for a bill of attainder was paſſe p 
all thoſe who were abſent from the kingdo 


bitants of Iniſkilling, on receiving 
Londonderry had denied entrance 
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refuſed tO acknowledge the authority of king James, 

held any correſpondence with the rebels; or who 
had any ways aſſiſted the prince of Orange, ſince 
the firſt of Auguſt laſt. By this act no leſs than 
three thouſand proteſtants were attainted by name, 
wong whom were the two archbiſhops, one duke, 
Cyenteen earls, ſeven counteſſes, as many biſhops, 
ichteen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one 
knights, and cighty-three clergymen, all of whom 
vere declared puniſhable by death and forfeiture. 
A bloody proſcription which has not its parallel in 
the records of the moſt tyrannical government; 
eſpecially when it is remembered that all the 4 
{ribed were excluded from all hopes of pardon, 
nd all benefit of appeal, unleſs enrolled by the 
ting's order, before the firſt day of the enſuing 
month of December. By another act, Ireland was 
declared independent of that of England. 

William was not idle in his preparations for the 
relief of his proteſtant ſubjects. He was informed 
that another ſtrong fleet, as a convoy to ſome 
tranſports laden with arms, ammunition, &c. was 
{on to fail from France to Ireland; and therefore 
the king detached admiral Herbert from Spithead, 
with twelve ſhips of the line, one fireſhip, and four 
tenders, in order to intercept the enemy. The 
Engliſh admiral having for ſome time been blown 
about with contrary winds, reached at length the 
Iſh coaſt, and on the firſt of May diſcovered the 
French fleet conſiſting of no leſs than twenty-eight 
ſhips of the line, — of them from ſixty to ſeventy 
guns, and five fire-ſhips, lying at anchor in Bantry- 
bay, The French admiral no ſooner ſaw the 
Engliſh fleet, than he immediately gave orders for 
getting under fail, and, giving the enemy battle. 
Herbert having for ſometime endeavoured to gain 
the weather gage of the French, and finding it im- 
poſſible to ſucceed, thought it highly imprudent to 
fpht the enemy ſo ſuperior in force, while he la- 
boured under ſo particular a diſadvantage. He 
therefore ſtood off to ſea, and maintained a running 
fyht, till the evening began to approach, when the 
memy tacked about, and returned to Bantry-bay. 
This trifling ſkirmiſh was by the French, re- 
preſented as a ſignal victory, though with all their 
Iupertority of ſtrength, they neither took nor ſunk a 
Ingle veſſel, William, however, was ſo ſatisfied 
ith the behaviour of his admiral on this occaſion, 
ut when the latter returned to Portſmouth, his 
jeſty, in an excurſion he made thither, to haſten 
i: naval preparations then carrying on at that port, 
ncd on board Herbert's ſhip, and declared his in- 
tion of creating him an earl in conſideration of his 
'Vices, At the ſame time he conferred the honour 
knighthood on the captain Cloudeſly Shovel, ano- 
der ſea officer, who had ſerved in this expedition, 
d beſtowed a gratuity of ten ſhillings on every 
Mate ſailor, Fer with all the aſſiduity of the 
ug in haſtening the naval and military 1 
0s, James had been fix months in Ireland before 
* Umy was embarked for that kingdom. At 
8 eighteen reigments of foot, and five of dra- 
ns being ready, together with a ſuitable train of 
"ery, they were embarked for that kingdom, 
ler the command of the duke of Schomberyg ; 
on the thirteenth of Auguſt, were landed near 
iick-Fergus. Their firſt attempt was againſt 
alt, which they took poſſeſſion of with very 
© Oppoſition; the enemy retiring at Schomberg's 
POch, to Carrick-Fergus, which they deter- 
nd to defend. But the intrepidity of the 
Sh was too powerful to be refiſted for any 
Mol time; and accordingly the place was ſur- 
E in four days. This was followed by a 
of other ſucceſſes, Ewry, Dundalk, and 
ral other 1 pay firſt ſi 
lt places, yielded at the ummons; 

* general's progreſs would have been much 


Ta had not he been diſappointed in receiv- 
49. 
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ing the remainder of his forces and train of ar- 
tillery which he had left behind him in England. 
James having aſſembled his forces, advanced to- 
wards Schomberg, who was encainped near Drog- 
heda, and on the twenty-third of September arrived 
within two miles of the Engliſh entrenchments. 
But the duke, finding his army every day dimi- 
niſhing by ſickneſs, which had carried off many 
brave officers, and great numbers of folders, while 
the enemy who were at leaſt double his number, 
were in perfect health, and their troops much better 
diſciplined than his, prudently declined an engage- 
ment: while James, not chuſing to attack the 
duke in his trenches, drew off his forces: and the 
winter approaching both armies retired into winter 
quarters, 

Admiral Herbert, now created earl of Torririgton, 
having again failed for Ireland, with the combined 
fleets of England and Holland, attempted to ſur=- 
prize the city of Cork : but being deceived by 
falſe intelligence, that James with his whole army 
was encamped in the neighbourhood, he did not 
think it prudent to land his forces; and after con- 
tinuing a ſhort time on the coaſt, returned to Eng- 
land, and anchored in Torbay ; his men being very 
ſickly. There was indeed the greateſt reaſon to 
aſcribe this misfortune to the villainy of thoſe in- 
truſted with the care of victualling the navy; for 
the Dutch ſeamen were in perfect health during the 
whole cruiſe. The French, though they did not dare 
to ſend out a fleet, did infinite damage to the Eng- 
liſh trade, by their privateers, which ſwarmed in the 
channel ; and the Dartmouth ſhip of war had the 
mis ſortune to fall into their hands. 

The Engliſh parliament met on the ninetcenth 
of October, when the king explained the neceſſity 
of a preſent ſupply to carry on the war; defired 
they would be ſpeedy in their determinations on 
that ſubject, as they would have the greateſt in- 
_ on the princes and ſtates concerned in the 
alliance againſt France, as a general meeting was 


L 3 to be held at the Hague in the month of 


ovember. The houſes were then prorogued ſor 
four days, when they again aſſembled; and the 
commons taking the king's ſpeech into conſidera- 
tion, unanimouſly reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty in 
reducing Ireland, and joining his allies abroad, for 
a vigorous proſecution of the war againſt France. 
Accordingly they voted a ſupply of two millions, 
to be raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhiliings in 
the pound, and additional duties upon coffee, tea, 
and chocolate. Several motions with regard to 
grievances having been made in the houſe of com- 
mons, the marquis of Hallifax, who thought him- 
ſelf particularly aimed at, determined to retire 
from court, and quit the adminiſtration. Accord- 
ing he reſigned the privy ſeal, reconciled himſelf 
to the tories, and became the chief patron and 
protector of that party: while the whigs laboured 
to prevent their obtaining any preferment in the 
ſtate, 

William formed a reſolution of go- PY 
ing over to Ireland in perſon to finiſh A. D. 1690. 
the war. Accordingly he came to the houſe of 
lords, on the ſeventeenth of January, declared his 
intention, and prorogued the parliament till the 
twenty-ſecond of April; but on the ſixth of Fe- 
bruary he diſſolved it, and iſſued writs for calling a 
new one to meat on the twenty ſixth of March. 
During this ſeſſion of parliament, the bill of rights 
already mentioned was paſſed into a law; together 
with the act of ſettlement. The revenue of the 
princeſs of Denmark was ſettled, which had been 
left unfiniſhed the preceding ſeſſion, On the 
twentieth of March the new parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, and the king opened the ſeſſion by a 
ſpecch from the throne, in which he gave them to 
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underſland that he (till perfiſted in his reſolution of 
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going in perſon to Iretand ; defired they would | 


ettle his revenue on him as they had done on his 
predeceffors ; or at leaſt eſtabliſh it on a fund of 
credit, on which he might raiſe the neceſſary ſums, | 
for ſupplying his preſent occaſions. He told them 
he would ſend them an act of grace, with ſome few ex- 


ceptions ; being deſirous of taking from his ſubjects '}. 


every ſhadow of pretence of ' raiſing” diſturbances 
during his abſence. He adviſed them to avoid 
diſſentions; recommended to their conſideration an 
union with Scotland; and declared he ſhould leave 


the adminiſtration in the hands of the queen during | 


his abſence ; and therefore deſired they would pro- 
vide an act for that purpoſe, if it was thought ne- 
ceſſary. The commons proceeded to ſettle the re- 
venue, and make it a fund of credit for the ſupplies 
that were ſtill wanting for the enſuing campaign. 
They began with voting a ſupply of one million 
two hundred thouſand pounds, between that time 
and Michaelmas. But William could not prevail 
on them to ſettle his revenue for life. The parlia- 
ment being ſenſible how deſirous the king was to 
ſet out for Ireland, diſpatched the buſinels before 
them with the greateſt facility; and the royal aſſent 
being given to ſeveral money bills, the act of in- 
demnity, and ſome other acts of a ſimilar nature, 
together with a bill for inveſting the queen with 
the adminiſtration of the government during the 


king's abſence, his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion 


with a ſhort ſpeech from the throne. 

Every thing being ready, the king embarked on 
the fourth of June, at High-lake near Cheſter, and 
landed on the fourteenth at Carrick-Fergus, at- 
tended by prince George of Denmark, the duke of 
Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough and 
Mancheſter, and many other perſons of diſtinction. 
He repaired immediately to 


temberg, major general Kirke, and other principal 
officers. On his arrival in Ireland the whole face 
of affairs was immediately changed. The military 
opcrations had been for ſome time ſuſpended by 
the addreſs of the duke of Scomberg, who care- 
fully avoided coming to an engagement with the 
enemy, before his majeſty's arrival to head his 
troops in perſon, James, wearied with a perpetual 
ſtate of uncertainty, feemed defirous ta determine 
his fate by one deciſive action. William was 
equally willing to put a final period to all conteſt 
for the crown of England. Thus determined, the 
two rivals, with their whole forces, moved towards 
each other, to decide at once the quarrel that had 
long divided the kingdom, and deſtroyed fo many 
of the innocent inhabitants. William, after re- 
treſhing his troops a few days at Belfaſt, marched 
ro Liſburn, where the duke of Schomberg had 
fixed his head-quarters, and thence to Hilſborough, 
ordering the whole army to encamp at Loughbrillen. 
Here he reviewed his forces, and found the 

amounted to thirty-ſix thouſand effective men, well 
armed, and equipped with every particular. In 
the mean time, James committed the care of 
guarding Dublin to a body of militia, under the 
command of Lutterel, and joined his army, now 
nearly equal to the Engliſh in number, excluſive 
of about fifteen thouſand men, left in different 
garriſons. Having advanced to the banks of the 
river Boyne, he pitched his camp in a very ad- 
vantageous ſituation. His front was defended by 
that deep and rapid river, a riſing ground and deep 
morals ; ſo that the Engliſh could not attack him 
without expoſing themſelves to the moſt imminent 
danger. The jacobite officers therefore were very 
pretſing with James, not to venture an engage- 
ment; but rather reinforce his garriſons, withdraw 
to the Shannon, and wait the event of the naval 
preparations then making in France for attacking 
the Engliſh, and ſending - ſuccours to Ireland. 

I 


Ifaſt, where he was | 
met by the duke of Schomberg, the prince of Wir- 


—— 


| have only ſixty dragoons on that ſervice. 
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fide; and the ſecond rebounding from the ground 


the enemy, who wore in theirs, picceso! white Pr 


But' James, determining to decide the 
general battle, refuſed” theſe ſalutary c 
made the neceſſary preparations for a decigy 

gagement. King William was equally prepared: 
receive him; but thought proper, before the b 1 
began, to reconnoitre the ſituation of the Pm 
Accordingly he advanced to the oppoſite fide * 
the river, where, being ſingled out by the e * 
they brought down two field pieces by a 
way, and planted them againſt his 
firſt ſhot killed a man 


— 
COnteſ} by 1 
ounſels, and 


nem, 
. hollow 
perſon, 

and two horſes cloſe 1 


razed his right ſhoulder, and produced a 

able betten William did hot N 
emotion on this occaſion ; but after cauſing his 
wound to be bound up, he remounted his horſe 
and 'kept on his former pace, only ſaying, 4 Ther? 
was no neceſſity for the bullet to come nearer 
This accident, however, though of no great "s 
ment in itſelf, occaſioned ſome confuſion amor 
his majeſty's attendants ; which being obſerved þ 
the enemy, and they no longer ſeeing the king oi 
horſeback, concluded that their balls had eficied 
the intended purpoſe, and that William was killed 
They therefore gave a general ſhout, which »; 
echoed through the camp. The news was eve 
ſpread to Dublin, whence it was ſent to Pagel 
where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French court 
the people were ſuffered to expreſs their joy h 
bonfires and illuminations. When the {light wound 
he had received was dreſſed, the king returned u 
ſhew himſelf to his army, in order to quiet theit 
apprehenſions. About nine o'clock at night, Wi 
liam called a council of war, and declared his in 
tention of croſſing the river, and giving battle i 
the enemy. Schomberg ſtrongly oppoſed this mex 
ſure; but the king being abſolutely determined 
his plan was adopted by the majority of the coun 
cil. Schomberg therefore acquieſced, and pro 
227% that part of the army, horſe and foot, ſhou! 

ſent that — to Slane- bridge in order to pal 
the Boyne, and poſt themſelves between the enen 
and the paſs at Duleck. This advice, which | 
purſued muſt have aſſured the Engliſh of ſucceſ 
was objected to, and over-ruled by the Dutd 
officers ; at which the duke was ſo diſguſted that 
retired to his tent, whither the order of battis 
after being ſettled in the council, was ſent to him 
This he conſidered as an additional affront: bu 
the reſpect he owed his ſovereign, kept him fro 
complaining. He only ſaid, with ſome marks e 
diſcontent, that it was the firſt order of that Kin 
he had ever received. It was reſolved, that ne 
morning lieutenant-general Douglas, with the ng 
wing of the infantry, and Munhardt, count Scha 
berg, the duke's ſon, ſhould paſs the river at Slang 
5), hy in order to poſt themſelves between " 
enemy's camp and Drogheda ; while a body of 0 
were to force a paſſage over the ford at Old br 
A council of war was alſo called by James, whe 
it was propoſed by lieutenant-general Hamilton," 
ſend a ſtrong party of dragoons to take poſſeſſ1on 
a ford, a If below the town of Drogheda, : 
52 of which was of the greateſt ip, 


. 0 
James, however, by an obſtinate perverſench, " 
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nonade, which had continued pretty wan „ 
ſince the two armies had come in fight of each 
ceaſed towards the cloſe of the evening. ne 
rode through the whole army by torch light, 
retired to his tent, after having given the necel 
orders for the proper diſpoſitions, and direc | 
foldiers to wear green boughs in their hats 4 
enſuing action. to diſtinguiſh them from t 


* „ 


Near ſix the next morning, being the rſt — 
general Douglas, with young Schomberg, 18 


of Portland, and Overkirk, marched de 4 
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nd paſſed the river with very little oppo- 
15 ; On "their gaining the oppoſite bank, 
* perceived a conſiderable body of the enemy, 
2 into two lines behind a deep moraſs, which 
ecured their front. Douglas, on reconnoitring 
heir diſpoſition, thought it adviſable to halt for 


knew were on their march to join him; and on 
their arrival, he ordered the infantry to, move 
wuards the moraſs between them and the enemy, 
chile count Schomberg with his cavalry, who could 
rot poſſibly march that way, was ſent round it 
n order to attack the Iriſh in flank. The enemy 
o ſooner perceived the motions made by the 
Eroliſh, than they wheeled abour, and retreated 
rards the paſs of Duleck; but being cloſely 
urfucd by the cavalry under young Schomberg, 
dumders of them were cut to pieces in their retreat, 
- rather flight. In the mean time William, who 
ignorant of what had paſſed between this part 
the army and the enemy, but ſuppoſed that his 
in had, by this time, effected their paſſage over 
te tirer, ordered his main body, compoſed of the 
)ucch guards, the French proteſtant regiment, the 
miſki!ling foot, and four battalions of Engliſh, 
p pals the river at the Old bridge ford, and attack 
ke enemy. They accordingly forded the river, 
duch the waters were breaſt high; and having 
ined the oppoſite bank, notwithſtanding a body 
muſqueteers ſent to oppoſe them, they drew up 
mo files, and attacked the Iriſh with ſuch fury, 
2t unable to ſupport the charge, they abandoned 
cir intrenchments and retreated. James had im- 
mdently removed his artillery from the bank of 
e river, which greatly facilitated the landing 
f the Engliſh ; but before all the battalions could 
m, they were charged with great impetuoſity by 
eral Hamilton, at the heal of a conſiderable 
ir of horſe and foot, and the diſpute was, for 
me time, very obſtinate. At laſt the Iriſh foot, 
ho that day behaved very ill, gave way, leaving 
cir horſe to ſuſtain the whole fury of the combat. 
the firſt attack, La Caillemote, the friend and 
parable companion of the intrepid duke Schom- 
17, received a mortal wound, at the head of the 
rench proteſtants; and, as he was carrying back 
hour ſoldiers to the Engliſh camp, he encouraged 
countrymen, who were ſtill croſſing the river, 
calling out to them, © To glory, my good 
4s, to glory.” Schomberg paſſed the ſtream 
ſo much hurry, that he could not be perſuaded 
put on his arms. Having reached the oppoſite 
„ he rode full ſpeed to the French proteſtants, 
alter putting himſelf at their head, called out, 
day of animating them, Follow me, gentle- 
en: theſe are your perſecutors:” pointing, at the 
ne time, to the French papiſts in the enemy's 
. Theſe words were hardly pronounced, when 
e duke found himſelf ſuddenly attacked by a 
Ny of James's guards, who, after being routed, 
de returning on a full gallop to the main body 
"rarmy, The French refugees miſtaking them 
"ome of their own troops, dul red them to paſs; 
n lome of them riding up to the duke, ſur- 
nded him, and gave him two deſperate wounds 
the head. Perceiving their error, and eager to 
*their general, the French proteſtants made ſuch 
diſcreet fire, that they ſhot the duke dead 
Pn the ſpot. The ſmall part of the enemy's 
Fs were immediately cut to pieces; but this 
© Poor recompence for the wa of ſo conſum- 
ue a general, who thus fell in the field' of 
* at the age of eighty-two, crowned with 
— glory. At the ſame time this accident ſo 
— erted the Engliſh troops, that they ſeemed 
denen do have loſt all their courage; their arms 
ned inactive; they gave ground apace ; 
ine enemy, elated with this advantage, re- 


— 


the coming up of a freſh reinforcement, which he 


covered freſh ſpirits, and returned to the charge 
with an order that ſeemed to inſure them the 
victory. They were juſt ready to fall upon the 
center, when William, who during the whole of 
the action might be ſaid to be every where, direct- 
ing the whole by his conduct, paſſed the river at 
this critical juncture at the head of the left wing, 
conſiſting of the Daniſh, Dutch, and Inniſkilling 
horſe, and advanced on a full trot to attack the 
enemy on their right, who were by this time within 
muſquet ſhot of the centar of the Engliſh infantry, 
The fight of William advancing in that regular 
and undaunted manner to attack them in flank, ſo 
diſconcerted the Iriſh, that they made a ſudden 
halt, faced about, and retired to a ſmall village 
called Dunmore, about half a mile from the pals, 
where they made ſo vigorous a ſtand, that the 
Dutch and Daniſh horſe. though headed by the 
king in perſon, unable to ſuſtain their terrible fire, 
gave way; and even the Inniſkillingers themſelves 
thewed a backwardneſs to advance. Shocked at 
this timidity, William rode up to the latter, and 
aſked, in a ſharp tone, if this was the behaviour he 
ought to expect from them. Stung by this re- 
proach, and being acquainted that it was his majeſty 
that now headed them, they inſtantly reſumed their 
wonted courage, and returned to the charge with 
redoubled vigour. At the ſame time the Dutch 
horſe, rallying their ſeparated men, returned to the 
charge; and the enemy, after an hour's bloody 
conflict, were beaten back with conſiderable loſs. 
In this action, licutenant-general Hamilton, who 
had been the principal ſupport of the Iriſh during 
the whole engagement, was taken priſoner. This 
accident ſo diſpirited them, that they abandoned 
the field with great precipitation ; but the French 
and Swiſs guards retreated in good order, William 
not thinking it prudent to puſh the purſuit beyond 
the field of battle. In the mean time you 

Schomberg, having been informed of his father's 
death, was inſpired with ſo much ardour to revenge 
his fate, that nothing could oppoſe the fury of his 
arm. Animated at once with a juſt reſentment, 
and a noble thirſt for honour, he drove the enemy 
ſeveral times beyond the village of Duleck, firew- 
ing the ground with their dead bodies. Nor could 


any thing reſtrain his fury, till he received poſitive 


orders from the king to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter, 
and return to the ſpot where the ſoot had halted, 
and where they continued under arms during the 
night. 

61 hus ended the famous battle of the Boyne, in 
which the loſs of James amounted to about fifteen 
hundred men, among whom were the lords Dongan 
and Carlingford ; Sir Neal O'Neal, the marquis 
of d'Hocquincourt ; beſides ſeveral priſoners, the 
chief of whom was licutenant-general Hamilton, 
The Engliſh loſt about five hundred men; an in- 
conſiderable number for the acquiſition of ſo im- 
portant a battle, had not the famous duke Schom- 
berg, the moſt conſummate general in Europe, 
been one of the number. William himſelf had 
nearly ſuffered the ſame fate; for a cannon ball 
carried „ of his boot. All hiſtorians unite 
in giving William the higheſt praiſe for the admi- 
rable conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence of 
mind he diſplayed, during the whole courſe of this 
memorable action. On the ſucceſs of this, every 
thing dear to James as a king, or a man of honour, 
depended ; yet he remained an idle ſpectator during 
the whole engagement, with a few ſquadrons of 
horſe on the hill of Dunmore, till the count de 
Lauzun, after the retreat of the French and Swiſs 
guards, came up to him, and, repreſenting the 
danger of his being ſurrounded, deſired him to 
think of a retreat. This advice was readily fol- 
lowed ; James went firſt to Dublin, where he re- 
ſigned all his authority in that city, and next to 

Waterford 
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Waterford. James having unguardedly ſaid, while 
he haſtened through Dublin, that he would never 
more truſt his fate to an Iriſh army, his ſoldiers, 
upon hearing it, exclaimed, that complaints of 
cowardice came ill from the mouth of one, who 
had been the firſt to fly from the battle, and the 
only perſon, not of foreign birth, who had fied 
from the kingdom ; and that if the Engliſh would 
change kings with them, they would fight the battle 
over in. The day after the battle, William 
made himfelf maſter of Drogheda, and a few days 
after entered Dublin. But the puſillanimous James 
embarked on board a veſſel, which he had ordered 
to be kept in readineſs for him; and arriving 
ſafely in France, fixed his reſidence at St. Ger- 
mains. 

In the abſence of the king, Mary found that ſhe 
ftood in need of all her prudence and authority ; 
and ſhe behaved with a reſolution very uncommon 
to her ſex. Advice having been received that a 


French fleet was ready at Breſt for making a 


deſcent. on the Engliſh coaſt, admiral Herbert, 
earl of Torrington, who lay in the Downs, had 
orders to fail directly for Fenton, and go in 
queſt of the enemy. The admiral failed imme- 
diately to St, Helen's: but while he lay there, 
advice arrived from Weymouth that the French 
fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy- eight ſhips of the line 
and two fire-ſhips, had entered the Engliſh channel, 
Torrington, though joined by a Datch ſquadron, 
did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to give the 
French battle, as the whole of the combincd fleet 
did not amount to more than fifty-ſix ſail. But 
having received expreſs orders from the queen to 
— an engagement at all events, he immediately 
put to ſea Lick the combined fleet in order to 
intercept the enemy, ſhould they attempt to fail 
up the channel. On the thirtieth of June the two 
fleets engaged near Beachy-head. The Dutch 
ſquadron, which compoſed the van, began the en- 
gagement, about nine in the morning: but their 
courage exceeded their gg 4 and they ad- 
vanced too far out of the line. The blue ſquadron 
of the Engliſh alſo engaged with great bravery ; 
but Torrington kept his ſtation, wal continued to 
fight at a diſtance. 
the Dutch had advanced far out of the line, col- 
lected all their force and totally ſurrounded them. 
The Dutch exerted their uſual valour; but the 
enemy being ſo far ſuperior in number, they muſt 
undoubtedly have fallen a ſacrifice to their raſhnels, 
had not their admiral Callenbourgh ordered them 
to drop their anchors without lowering their ſails, 
there being then but very little wind. This ſtra- 
tagem had the deſired effect. The French, hav- 
ing no ſuſpicion of the deteption, were hurried 
away by the tide, while the others lay ſtill. By 
which means the Dutch were ſoon out of danger, 
after having loſt Dick and Brackel, their two rear- 
admirals, and being obliged to fink ſeveral of their 
ſhips, to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In this action the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, 
two captains, and about four hundred men. The 
Englith admiral retreated, without much oppoſi- 
tion, to the mouth of the Thames; while the 
French, after ſtaying about five weeks in the 
channel, inſulted our coaſts, and burnt the ſmall 
town of Tinmouth in Devonſhire, with ſeveral 
merchant ſhips, and then retired to their own 
ports, Torrington, on his arrival, was ſent for 
immediately up to London, when he was de- 
prived of his command, and ſent priſoner to the 
Tewer. 

Notwithſtanding this untoward event, the queen 
had the pleaſure of finding her wiſe meaſures ap- 
proved by the majority of the nation; and of re- 
ceiving addreſſes from the city of London, and 
many other reſpectable corporations and counties 
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of horſe and dragoons, to ſummon the ton and 


| by ſtorm; but the other, which was under th: 
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in the kingdom, all declaring unanimouſly that 
3 , 


they would ſpend the laſt drop of their blood ; 
defending her, her royal confort, and the . 
government. At the ſame time, the itte 
the people were greatly leſſened by the news of th, l 
complete victory gained by his majeſty on the bank 
of the Boyne. The friends of the revolution fie 
the late defeat at ſea, enjoyed, in their turns Py 
pleaſure of ſeeing the mortiſication of their aber. 
ſaries. " 

William, having received letters from the quec 
and council, informing him that his victory a £ 
Boyne had produced the moſt ſalutary effccls % 
termined to continue in Ireland ſome time logg 
He now undertook the ſiege of Limeric, 2 a 
ſtrongly fortified, and defended by the principe 
part of James's army. General Douglas, Who ha 
in vain puiſued them, and made an unucceſs/y 
attempt upon Athlone, joined the king; and 95 
the twenty - ſeventh of Auguſt, the tenth day aj 
the trenches were opened, he ordered a gene 
ſtorm at a breach twelve yards wide. The troy, 
advanced boldly, carried the counterſcarp, mounted 
the breach, and ſome of them entered the tong. 
but the inhabitants animating the garriſon, and 
more troops pouring into the town from the country 
after a diſpute of three hours, the king was obljowd 
to deſiſt, with the loſs of five hundred of his EB! 
liſh troops killed, and upwards of a thouſa 


— 

illiam, having put his army into winter. 
quarters, embarked at Waterford with prince 
George of Denmark, and on the ſixth of Septem. 
ber landed at Pill near Briſtol. He immediately 
ſet out for Windſor, where he was received 
by the queen and his ſubjects with the higheſt 
expreſſions of joy. Towards the lattcr end of this 
month, the earl of Marlborough, with five thou- 
ſand Engliſh troops, diſembarked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cork, and he was joined by the duke 
of Wirtemberg. The object of theſe forces was 
the inveſtment of Cork and Kinſale. Preparations 
were made for beſieging Cork; and the trenches 
being opened, the batteries played with ſuch fury 
that a breach was effected in a very ſhort time, 
Colonel Mackillicut, governor of Cork, demand- 
ing a parley, hoſtages were exchanged] but as k 
reed the propoſitions of the Engliſh genen 
hoſtilities were renewed with additional fury ; and 
in one of the attacks, the duke of Grafton, a young 
nobleman diſtinguiſhed by his intrepidity, and 
many other — who ſerved as a volut- 
teer under Marlborough, was mortally wound. 
But upon the Engliſh general making preparations 
for a general aſſault, the garriſon of Cork {it 
rendered; and after taking poſſeſſion of the place, 
the earl detached brigadier Villiers with a par 
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forts of Kinſale to ſurrender; and he followed 
the brigadier at the head of the remaining pi 
of his army. The old fort was immediately take! 


command of Sir Edward Scot, ſuſtained a ſicge . 
the ſpace of ten days, at the expiration of vi 
time Sir Edward capitulated on bonourable cond. 
tions. The reduction of theſe maritime plac, 
intercepted all communication between that 2 
of Ireland and France. The earl ot Marlbor9t 
having atchieved theſe important enterprizes IN : 
ſpace of thirty days, he embarked with his 3 
for England, where he received the congratuladl 
of the public on occaſion of the rapid ſucces 
his expedition. On the other hand, count Lan 
commander of the French troops, remained 17 
ſtate of total inactivity in the neigtbour r 
Galway; and he tranſmitted to the court ol oy 
ſuch deplorable accounts of his ſituation, . 
tranſports were ſent to convey his roof 
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nzun embarking with them, left the command 


if the Iriſh troops to the duke of Berwick, who 
«1s ſome time after ſucceeded by Mr. St. Ruth. 
on the arrival of Lauzun at Verſailles, he was 
j{vraced for having neglected to act in conjunction 
vill the Iriſh troops. Tyrconnel, who had ac- 
companied him in his voyage, applied to the court 
if France for a ſupply of oflicers, arms, ammu- 
nition, cloaths, and accoutrements z uri that 
his requeſt was complied with, the Iriſh army 
would continue reſolutely to ſupport the cauſe of 
mes. In the mean time, the Iriſh troops formed 
themſelves into parties of free-booters, and under 
the denomination of Rapparees, committed great 
geraſtations in the country. Thus were the mi- 
{ble people of Ireland harraſſed and diſtreſſed 
na manner that will ſcarcely admit of deſcrip- 


tions 


Oaober, his majeſty's ſpeech imported, that he 
ud exerted his utmoſt endeavours for reducing 
the Iriſh to obedience ; that his troops had highly 
nerited his approbation; that much injury would 
refult to the nation on account of the war not 
ming been proſecuted -with ſufficient vigour ; 
that the ſupplies had not been adequate to the 
wmavoidable expences of the nation; that without 
manimity in the councils of the kingdom, ſucceſs 
vis not to be expected; and that theſe important 
ſobjects would be only diſregarded by the enemies 
of their king and country. The rumour of a 
omſpiracy among the Jacobites ; the late attempt 
ff the French to land on the coaſt of England; 
he fngular intrepidity that the king had mani- 
ted in Ireland; and the puſillanimity of James, 
mtributed to animate the reſentment of the nation 
günſt the adherents to the abdicated monarch. 
he houſes of parliament therefore preſented ad- 
Ireles reſpectively to the king and queen, ex- 
pling his bravery and prudence in war, and her 
dom and fortitude in the adminiſtration of 
prernment, amidſt all the dangers that prevailed 
luring the abſence of her conſort. The commons 
ted a ſupply of four millions for the ſupport of 
earmy and navy. On the fifteenth of January 
0 3 was adjourned to the thirty. firſt of 
uch. a 1 

On the ſixteenth the king, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue, em- 
nked at Graveſend, and failed for Holland 
der a convoy of twelve ſhips of war, com- 
nded by admiral Rooke. On the following day, 
ng informed by a fiſherman that he was within 
ue and a half of Goree, his majeſty quitted 
yacht, and went into an open boat, being ac- 
panied by the duke of Ormond and ſeveral 
ers of the nobility, with a deſign of landing 
mdiately, However, they were unable to reach 
*lbore; and, night coming on, they loſt ſight 
the lect. The fea ran ſo high, that his majeſty 
{© Ul his attendants were ſeveral times covered 
u © waves: for eighteen hours they were ex- 
«to the inclemency of the contending elements, 
ne danger of being taken by the enemy, 
* — ſome of the ſailors expreſs their ap- 
* ions, his majeſty exclaimed, “ What, are 
| "x to dic in my company?“ At day-break 
: 08 landed upon the Hland of Goree ; and 
u received ſome refreſhment he returned to 
uud and in the afternoon arrived in the neigh- 
2 of Naeſland-ſluice. He was met at 
ut 5 Oyke by a deputation of the States; and 
dae lea the evening he reached the Hague, 

e received the congratulations of the States- 
coll the States of Holland, the council of ſtate, 
reg? and all the foreign miniſters. At the. 
dſt 2 the magiſtrates, the king made a 
No. * public entry; and his arrival was 


D. 1691, 


When the parliament met on the ſecond day of 


mained but to give a general aſſault. 


ee 


celebrated by illuminations, bonfires, and other 
demonſtrations of joy. The confederates againſt 
the court of France having reſolved upon holding 
a ſolemn congreſs at the Hague, king William 
attended that auguft aſſembly ; to whom he re- 
preſented the dangers to which the ſeveral princcs 


and ſtates were expoſed from the growing power 


and exorbitant ambition of France ; he declared 
that he would neither ſpare his credit, his troops, 
or his perſon, in concurring with ſuch meaſures as 
they ſhould deem expedient ; and ſtrongly enforced 
the neceſſity of acting with vigour and diſpatch ; 
concluding with an aſſurance that, in the ſpring, 
he would come at the head of his forces to fulfil 
his engagements. The former delay in their 
councils, and the jarring of their particular in- 
tereſts, had given great advantage to the common 
enemy; but the addreſs of king William animated 
them to a perfect unanimity of ſentiment, and their 
plan of operations was ſpcedily concluded, accord- 
ing to which two hundred and twenty-two thou- 
ſand men were to act againſt France the enſuing 
campaign. Soon after the king embarked for Eng- 
land, where he arrived in the month of April. le 
next turned his attention to the intended campaign 
in Ireland, the plan of operations for which being 
adjuſted, his majeſty returned to Holland, and 
prepared to take the field. 

Luxemburgh acted with ſuch caution, as to pre- 
vent the allied army taking any advantage of him, 
though their numbers were greatly ſuperior to his 
own. The king, finding that he could not bring 
the enemy to an engagement, gave the command 
of the army to prince Waldeck; and then returning 
to the Hague embarked for England, where he 
landed in October, by which time the war in 
Ireland was almoſt at an end, though the French 
had juſt ſent the catholics a ſupply of ammunition, 
cloaths, and proviſions, under the command of 
M. St. Ruth, a brave and experienced general. 
On the other hand, general Ginckle, who com- 
manded the Engliſh torces, took the field, and in- 
veſted the town of Ballymore, which was defended 
by a thouſand men under colonel Bourke. The 
batteries ſoon made a large breach in the walls of a 
place of no great ſtrength, ſo that nothing re- 
But the gar- 
riſon ſaved the Engliſh that trouble, by ſubmitting 
at diſcretion. Seven hundred and eighty men, be- 
lides four field officers, and near three hundred of 
the rapparees, or Iriſh free-booters, were made 
priſoners of war. Ginckle, after putting the place 
in a poſture of defence, marched to Ballymore 
paſs, where he was joined by the prince of Wir- 
temberg. Thus reinforced, it was determined to 
advance towards Athlone, a town ſituated on the 
other ſide of the Shannon, and defended by the 
French and Iriſh army, encamped in its neighbour- 
hood. The Engliſh town, ſituated on this fide of 
the river, was taken in two days: many of the 
Iriſh were flain in the attack; and more of them 
periſhed by falling into the river, in their haſty 
retreat over the bridge to the Old town. Thus 
puſhed on by ſucceſs, batteries were erected againſt 
the Iriſh town, and did ſuch execution, that the 
caſtle and other ſtrong places were ſoon reduced 
to heaps of ruins. The garriſon, however, made 
ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that the Engliſh general thought 
proper to call a council of war, to conſider whether 
it was adviſable to continue the attack, or abandon 
the ſiege. The duke of Wirtemberg, the generals 
Mackay, Talmarſh, Ravigny, ard Tettreau, de- 
clared themſclves ſtrongly for continuing the ſiege ; 
and propoſed to paſs the Shannon in order to 
attack the enemy, offering to conduct the attempt 
in perſon. Their opinions prevaited, and a detach» 
ment was ſent to paſs the ſtream, at a ford a little 
below the town. The river was deep and rapid, 
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the bottom flippery and full of large ſtones, 
and the paſs defended by a battery erected for 
that purpoſe: but notwithſtanding all theſe difh- 


culties, the Engliſh troops, whoſe courage and . 


intrepidity always increaſe with dangers and difh- 
cultics, regardleſs of every thing but glory, threw 
themſelves into the Shannon, and paſſed the river 
through the thickeſt of the enemy's fire. Having 
reached the oppoſite bank, they threw in their hand 

eriades, and then diſcharged ſuch a volley of 
mall ſhot, that the enemy, unable to ſuſtain.the 
charge, abandoned their works. In the mean time, 
a reinforcement was ſent to this brave detachment, 
and the Engliſh, in leſs than an hour, made them- 
felves maſters of the town, with the loſs of about 
fifty men. The French general, from a propenſity 
to that vanity and preſumption ſo common to his 
contrymen, treated the attempt of the Engliſh to 
force the paſſage of the Shannon, with a contempt 


that did little credit to that prudence and circum- | 
ſpection for which he had been hitherto diſtinguiſh- | 


ed. In vain did Sarsfield, the. Iriſh general, preſs 
him to ſend ſuccours to the town; he laughed at 
that officer's apprehenſions; nor was he convinced, 
till too Jate, that Engliſh courage was equal to the 
moſt arduous enterprize. When they had taken 
poſſeſſion of the town, St. Ruth ordered ſome de- 
tachments to march and drive the Engliſh from 
their conqueſt; but the thunder of the cannon 
from the ramparts, which was now turned againſt 
the French, ſoon convinced him of his error, and 
that his own ſafety depended upon a precipitate de- 
campment. Ginckle, as ſoon as the fortifications 
of Athlone were repaired, marched in purſuit of 
the French and Iriſh army, which made a ſtand 
near Aghrim, a ſmall town about ten miles from 
Athlone. Here the French general encamped in 
a very advantageous ſituation; and having, by 
draughts from different garriſons, increaſed his 
army to twenty-five thouſand men, while the 
Engliſh, under general Ginckle, did not exceed 
eighteen thouſand, reſolved to hazard a general 
engagement. Ginckle, notwithſtanding his infe- 
riority in numbers, reſolved alſo to fight the enemy. 
The morning for the attack proved ſo foggy, that 
it wasobliged to be poſtponed till noon, — 14d the 
Engliſh croſſed the river Suc, oppoſite the enemy's 
camp. The center of the French and Iriſh was 
poſted on a rifing ground, uneven in many places, 
and interſected with banks and ditches, lined with 
infantry, and ſecured in front by a large bog, al- 
molt impaſſable: their right was defended by en- 
trenchments, and two Daniſh forts; and their left 
by the caſtle of Aghrim. When the Engliſh had 
effected their 2 they marched up to the 
edge of the great bog, and endeavoured to force 
the only two places by which it was paſſable, in 
order to gain the ground on the other fide. The 


enemy made a very furious reſiſtance, and repulſed | 


the Engliſh horſe ſeveral times; but at laſt, the 
troops on the right ſucceeded in their attempt by 
means of ſome field pieces properly placed, and 
excellently ſerved. So much time, however, was 
unavoidably ſpent in theſe manceuvres, that the 
general was deſirous of deferring the battle till 
the next morning; but the confuſion he obſerved 
in the enemy's camp, convinced him that ſome- 
thing extraordinary was in agitation, and made 
him apprehenſive that they intended to retreat 
during the night. He therefore changed his opi- 
nion, and ordered his troops to prepare for t 

charge. At five in the evening, the Engliſh at- 
tacked the right wing of the Iriſh, from whom 


they met with ſo warm a reception, that it required | 


the utmoſt efforts of their courage and- reſolution 
to make them give ground. The Iriſh infantry 
that lined the ditches, were well ſupported by the 
horſe poſted behind them, and maintaiged their 
| | 4 


| 


c 


ance, to the top of the hill, where the) had 


| 
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poſt with the moſt intrepid obſtinacy; nor wou 
they ſtir from one ſide of the ditch, till the E em 
preſented the muzzles of their pieces on the 4 Vreadt 
and even then, by their lines of communicai, ath a 
they immediately took poſt in the next ditch cuttin, 
where they continued to make the ſame reſcu nt 
defence. St. Ruth perceiving that his men vas, 
in danger of being overpowered, immediately RX houſa 
inforced them from his center and left v]¹]⁴ gli 
Mackey, perceiving this motion, inſtantly orden ire h. 
two regiments to march round the bog, and fil owe. 
the enemy's left wing, weakened by the late M vops, 
tachments; and, at the ſame time, for the ce Mderab 
to advance through the middle of the bog, th, med 
up to the waſte in mud and water. After gain, ernor 
with unſpeakable difliculty, the other fide, th ſed t 
found themſelves obliged to aſcend a rugged n 
interſected with ditches and hedges, lined wit build 
muſqueteers, ſuſtained at proper diſtances ] endere 
ſquadrons of horſe; there the enemy made ſuch on by 
reſolute ſtand, and fought with ſuch perſcverana This 
that they puſhed the aflailants into the middle weſtet 
the bog; which St. Ruth perceiving, cricd cut! uguſt 
a bravado, * That he now had the Engliſh at elves I 
mercy, and would drive them back to the v jow Ca 
gates of Dublin.” General Talmarſh haſtened, jeing t 
this critical moment to their relief, with à fre ter, ( 
body of forces, and gave orders for the bs {t: 
regiments to halt and face about, which orde he tow 
were immediately obeyed with unparalleled abc e p 
and reſolution. The Engliſh now attacked in ie batt 
turn the Iriſh, who had advanced upon them HM ck 
the middle of the bog, with ſuch fury, that ente 
hundred of them were killed before they © — 
in the firm land; and marching forward gie ed 
the old ſpot, from whence they had been precy ngliſh 
tately driven. In the interim, Ravigny's regimeat Wwe e 
French proteſtant horſe, and Sir John Lanicrꝭ il" * 
poſted on the right, moved to the left, and due 
utmoſt ſervice. The Engliſh cavalry was likes = by 
expoſed to a dreadful fire from the enemy's ppedier 
goons poſted under a cover, and obliged to ns 
through a very dangerous paſs; but all thele d e mol 
culties were not ſufficient to repreſs their π¾]i e. 
they ſurmounted every difliculty, and at laſt bag p - 
themſelves in a dry ditch in the hotteſt cf 2 
enemy's fire from Aghrim caſtle, and ſome 0 heed 
walls and houſes adjoining. At this time "uh 
battle ſeemed doubtful ; but major-general Ma a 5 5 
having timely reinforced the left wing with 2 U 45 
of horſe and dragoons, at laſt turned the bse 
in favour of the Engliſh, Ravigny, who * a 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his diligence, coun An 
and activity during the whole action, puttingil N J 
ſelf at the head of his own regiment of be | 7 
ſcoured the ſide of the bog, bearing down 10 8 
before him. St. Ruth perceiving the cxecum £ . 
this body of horſe, . determined to attack Rai A As 
in a hollow way, through which he knew hes — " 
paſs in his return to ſuſtain the cent. rn 
cordingly, he ordered a brigade of his ow" tes 7 
from the right wing to march to the bony ten, th 
ntting himſelf at their head, began to a 1 the 
bil towards the place which he ſaw the Engl ty. In 


e Yo paſs. When he came acar e tiers © 


| where the hotteſt part of the battle was fog, th 
was killed by a cannon ball. This incident «ks 
cided the fate of the day. The French aud ned to 


were ſo much diſcouraged by the death oy 
general, that Sarsfield, who was ſecond © 
mand, endeavoured, in vain, torecover t 
their diſorder. Ravigny, obſerving their c 
preſſed boldly forward, and falling 190 „ 
ſword in hand, drove them, with very hte, 
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pitched their camp: but their whcle oy 
way at once, they threw down ther 
betook, themſelves to flight, The Englib , 
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zem cloſely for three miles, and made a moſt 
.Jfyl laughter: but night coming on, attended 
ha thick miſty rain, prevented the Engliſh from 
"ting off the fngitives from taking ſhelter in an 
{rantageous poſt between them and Loughbreak. 
. was, however, computed, that no leſs than ſeven 
0 afand of the Iriſh fell in the action; while the 
ih loſt no more than ſix hundred killed, and 
| — hundred and ſixty wounded. Ginckle having 
red a few days for the refreſhment of his 
de places left in the hands of the lriſh; and 
—mediately ſummoned the lord Dillon, the go- 
«nor, to ſurrender the place. He, at firſt, re- 
ed to comply; but ſeeing part of the Engliſh 
my paſs the river, and ſeize a fort the Iriſh were 
building, he changed his reſolution, and ſur- 
ndered the place on advantageous terms; the gar- 
on being ſafely conducted to Limerick. 
This laſt reſcource of the deſpairing Iriſh, was 
aweſted by general Ginckle on the twenty-fifth of 
uguſt. The next day the Engliſh made them- 
ves maſters of Ireton's and Cromwell's forts, 
ow called Mackey's and Naſſau's, from their 
king taken 
bo Caſtle My her and Caſtle Garrick, two ſmall 
ts ſtanding on the Shannon a few miles below 
be town, were taken, and the garriſons of both 
ade priſoners of war. Theſe forts being taken, 
be batteries againſt the town were opened, and the 
tack carried on with the utmoſt vigour till the 


he enemy was ſo obſtinate, and the place fo well 
riified, that a council of war was held in the 
agli camp, to conſider whether it would not be 
ore eligible 'to paſs the river, and cut off the 
hemy's forage and proviſions, and turn the ſiege 
to 2 blockade, than to hazard the lives of fo 


kwedient was preferred, and ſome ſteps taken for 
utting it in practice. This inſpired the Iriſh with 


it they were preparing to raiſe the ſiege. But 
ce fattering appearances were of ſhort duration; 


olved to preſs the fiege, and, at all events, 
ke themſelves maſters of the town. Accordingly, 
tc Engliſh, on the night of the eighteenth, threw 
bridge over the river, about a' mile above the 
mp, and a ſtrong party of horſe and foot were 
t over it. This ſudden movement ſtruck the 


th ſuch a panic, that they threw down their arms 
ad ſought their ſafety in flight. On the twenty- 
cond, general Ginekle himſelf pafſed the Shan- 
on, at the head of a ſtrong party of horſe, and 


zung 

ben goons, ten battalions of foot, and fourteen 
* des of cannon; leaving Wirtemberg, Mackey, 
Id Talmarſh, to command the troops on the 


ther fide of the Shannon. Theſe meaſures being 
xn, the ſiege was preſſed with redoubled vigour, 
I the batteries played againſt the town with great 
. In a few days, the Engliſh made themſelves 
ters of ſeveral out-forts, and made a lodgment 
the foot of Thomond bridge; the Iriſh finding 


ned to capitulate, which they according did 
| the twenty-ninth of September: By theſe ar- 
les, called the treaty of Limerick, the Triſh were 
annned and reſtored to the enjoyment of the 
a of their religion, which they poſſeſſed in 
"gn of Charles II. They were admitted to 
the privileges of ſubjects, on their taking the 
lis of allegiance, without being obliged to take 
gh of ſupremacy; and not only the French, 
: ag ry of the Iriſh as choſe to go over to 
doe, had tree liberty to follow their inclinations, 


marched to Galway, one of the moſt con- 


theſe commanders. Two days 


renteenth of September. But the reſiſtance of 


; 


any brave men in fruitleſs attacks. The former | 


te moſt flattering hopes, taking it for granted | 
om perceiving theſe motions in the —_— camp, 


ron a ſecond conſultation of the Engliſh, it was 


emy who guarded the oppoſite ſide of the river | 


emſelves cut off from all hopes of relief, deter- 


| 


* 


On the other hand, Limerick, and all other towns, 
forts, and caſtles, which yet remained in the hands 
of the catholics, were to be delivered up within a 
limited time. Accordingly, the place was. put int» 
the hands of the Engliſh on the fifth; the Frer.ch 
and many of the Iriſh were ſent away in tranſport 
veſſels; while the remainder of the army in the 
field ſubmitted to be included in the amneſty. By 
this train of ſucceſſes, Ireland was entirely ſubjected 
to the crown of England, and a ſolid peace eſta- 
bliſhed between the two kingdoms, which has ſub- 
liſted to the preſent time without the leaſt inter- 
ruption. On Ginckle's return to England, he was 
received with the higheſt applauſe, and, together 
with all his general officers, elegantly entertained 
by the city of London. The commons allo, at the 
meeting of parliament, preſented to the general, 
as a token of the important ſervices he! had per- 
formed for the ſtate, the thanks of their houſe. 
Soon after his majeſty created him earl of Athlone, 
and baron of Aghrim, that he might convey to his 
poſterity the honour of his glorious atchievements. 
At the ſame time to enable him to ſupport his new 
dignities, he was preſented with lands in Ireland to 
a very large amount, | 
A tew days after the nineteenth of October, both 
houſes of parliament met for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from 
the throne, wherein his majeſty told the two houſes, 
that he hoped the ſucceſs his forces had met with 
in Ireland, would be a great. encouragement to 
them to aſſiſt them with treſh ſupplics : he recom- 
mended to them the neceſſity of keeping a ſt: ong 
fleet at ſea, and an army of hxty-five thouſand land 
forces, that they might annoy the enemy in the 
molt ſenſible part; adding, that they had now an 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing the future quiet and 
proſperity of the nation; and which, if now loſt, 
might never more be recovered. Both houſes pre- 
ſented addreſſes of congratulation to the king on 
his happy return, and alſo on the ſucceſs of his 
arms in Ireland; promiſing to aſſiſt him in carrying 
on a vigorous war againſt France, in order to pro- 
cure an honourable peace for his own dominions, 
and ſecure his friends from the ambitious deſigns 
of the common oppreſſor. A proclamation was alſo 
publiſhed for a public thankſgiving on the twenty- 
ſixth of November. Addreſſes were alſo preſented 
to the queen, acknowledging her prudent care 
in the adminiſtration of affairs during the king's 
abſence. ; 
Notwithſtanding all theſe expreſſions of gratitude, 
it ſoon appeared, that a ſtrong party was formed 
by the tories againſt the government, who could 
not approve of the maxims or conduct of the king. 
They inveighed both in public and private againſt 
the folly and extravagance of keeping on foot a 
ſtanding army; they inſiſted that England ought 
only to aſſiſt the allies with a certain quota of 
auxiliary troops; and that the management of 
affairs at ſea, were chiefly to be regarded. Tothis 
the advocates of the court replied, that without the 
interpoſition of England, the grand alliance would 
never have taken place; nor could a ſtop have been 
put to the ſpreading conqueſts of Lewis, who would 
ſoon have reduced both Flanders and Holland, and 
conſequently have deſtroyed the commerce, and even 
the liberties of England. The arguments againſt 
continental connections were ſo well adapted to the 


— 


taſte of the public, that the preſent government 
was, in general; greatly cenſured, Another cauſe 
of murmurs was the evident partiality the king 
ſhewed to the Dutch over the Engliſh ; and it was 
almoſt univerſally aſſerted, that the former were the 
only perſons favoured and truſted, while. che Englith 
were wholly overlooked. It muſt, indeed, be con- 
feſſed, that William took too little pains to remove 
the general diſguſt which ſpread itſelf among ** 
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as an abſolute denial. 
thinking his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, 
began to ſpeak the language of diſcontent, How- 
ever the commons, on the ninth of November, 
voted upwards of a million and a half for the ſervice 
of the navy and ordinance, and above two millions 
for the land forces during the enſuing year; beſides 
the ſupplies voted the preceding ſeſſion for the civil 
Iiſt, and other contingencies; ſo that about five mil- 
lions were raiſed this year. The king, on the 
twenty-fourth of December, came to the houſe of 
peers, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts; after 
which his majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
\ thanking them for their reſolution of ſupporting 
him; but preſled them to haſten the remainder of 
the ſupplies, that the enemy might not take the 
field before him, as they had done the laſt campaign. 
But this diſpatch, ſo greatly deſired by the king, 
was retarded by a affairs which en- 
gaged the attention of the houſe. 
1418 The funds for the enſuing cam- 
92 paign being at length ſettled, the 
king came to the houſe of peers on the twenty- 
fourth of February, and gave the royal aſſent to 
the money, and ſeveral other bills, after which he 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he 
thanked his parliament for the zeal and attachment 
they had ſhewn to his government, and theliberality 
and diſpatch with which they had provided for the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, and informed them of his 
reſolution of repairing ſpeedily to the continent. 
The moſt remarkable tranſaction which happened 
during this ſeſſion, was the diſgrace of the earl of 
Marlborough, whom the king cauſed tobe informed 
by the ſecretary of ſtate, that having no farther oc- 
caſion for his 8 he muſe reſign all his com- | 
miſſions. His counteſs was alſo forbid the court; 
and the princeſs of Denmark was deſired to diſmiſs | 
her from her family, which ſhe refuling to comply 
with, it occaſioned a quarrel between her and the 
queen, ſoon after which her royal highneſs removed 
trom court to Sion-houſe, which ſhe borrowed of 
the duke of Somerſet. 

Lewis entered into a correſpondence with the 
Jacobite party in England, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
hoped to — an invaſion on the coaſt of Suſſex. 
With this view he drew together a great number of 
tranſports, and a conſiderable body of forces, both 
which were in perfect readineſs before our court re- 
ceived the leaſt intimation of it. The fleet of 
tranſports, which conſiſted of three hundred fail, 
was amply provided with every thing neceſſary for 
the invaſion. Count d' Etrees, with a ſquadron of 


twelve men of war, was to eſcort the embarkation; |] 


while Tourville cruized in the channel with the 
grand flect, which was ready to put to ſea, but de- 
tained by contrary winds. Previous to theſe pre- 
parations, James hadſent over colonel Parker, and 
ſome other agents of his, to inform his friends in 


England of his motions. Theſe perſons employed 
themſelves, with theutmoſt privacy, in inliſting men 
in the counties of York and Lancaſter, and the 
biſhopric of Durham. In the mean time Mr. James 


 Fountaine, lieutenant-colonel to the lord Mont- | 


gomery, and colonel Holman, were forming two 
regiments of horſe in London, who were to join 


James on his landing. But their violent zeal be- | 


trayed them; for having, from ſome flight cauſe, 
imagined that rear- admiral Carter was diſaffected to 
the government of king William, they opened the 
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whole ſcheme to him. ble was no ſooner poſleſſed | 


- Poſted themſelves two a-head and thre 


of this important ſecret, than he divulged it to th 
queen and council, who ordered him to contin: 
the deception, which he did ſo effectually, t 
credulous conſpirators gave into the ſnare, 10 th 
deſtruction of their plot and fleet. "Ihe, ny 
diately ſent an expreſs to James, to Acquaint hin 
with their having corrupted Carter; and at 0 
ſame time ſent a liſt of the ſhips which compoſe 
the Engliſh fleet, and deſired that Lewis would * 
expreſs orders to Tourville to attack them bet 
they could be joined by the Dutch ſquadron fn 
Holland. The French king, elated with ſuch f 
vourable appearances, commanded "Tourville tg Dy 
to fea, and fall upon the Engliſh fleet, with, 
waiting for the ſquadron under count d' Eher 
James now went to La Hogue on the coaſt of Nor 
mandy, where he held himſelf in readineſs to en 
bark with his army. When queen Mary receiyg 
intelligence of theſe proceedings, ſhe publiſheq: 
proclamation, requiring all papiſts to quit the citje 
of London and Weſtminſter; aſecond for aſtembin 
both houſes of parliament; and a third for appre 
hending the earls of Scarſdale, Litchfield, Ner 
burgh, Middleton, and Dunmore; the lords Griti 
and Forbes; Sir John Fenwicke, Sir Theophil 
1 Sir Andrew Forreſter, and {ever 
others, who were ſuppoſed to be in James's interef 
and on the ſixth of May, the earls of Huntingd, 
and Marlborough, with the lords Brudenell and 
Fanſhaw, were ſent to the Tower ; and Mr. Edwar 
Ridley, Mr. Knevitt, Mr. Haſtings, and Mr 
Robert Ferguſon, to Newgate, on violent ſuſpicion 
of high treaſon in abetting and adhering to thei 
majeſties enemies. Orders were ſent to admir 
Ruſſel, then lying at St. Helen's, to haſten to fe 
and the queen in perſon reviewed the trained band 
of London and Weſtminſter, amounting to about 
ten thouſand men. Immediately on his arrival 
Holland, William had haſtened the naval prepan 
tions there with unuſual diligence, ſo that the 
Dutch fleet was ſoon ready to put to ſea; and thirty 
fix ſail, under admiral Allemonde, joined our fed 
at St, Helen's about the middle of May, which wi 
ſoon after further reinforced by the ſquadron under 
Sir Ralph Delaval from the Mediterrancan, andad 
miral Carter from the channel. Admiral Ruſſel in 
mediately; weighed anchor, and ſteercd over tothe 
coaſt of France. On the nineteenth of May, about 
three o'clock in the morning, the ſcouts to the vel 
ward of the fleet made the ſignal for diſcovering tic 
enemy. The admiral immediately gave orders f 
forming the line of battle, which by eight wil 
good order; the Dutch ſquadron being in the w 
our red ſquadron in the center, and the blue int 
rear. Tourville was aſtoniſhed at the fight of U 
combined ſquadrons, and might eaſily have avoid 
anengagement; but having reccived poſitive ond 
to fight, he reſolved to obey them at all ere"! 
and bore down upon our fleet with great reſolut 
About half an hour after eleven, Tourville, Y 
firſt rate ſhip called the Riſing Sun, carrying 9 
hundred and four guns, brought to, and bega“ 
fight with admiral Ruſſel in lels than muſket fut 
In this poſture the French admiral continued ago! 
an hour and a half, plying his guns very bi | 
but then began to tow off in great diforde!, | 
rigging, fails, and topſail- yard, being great) 0 
maged. The wind about noon ſhifted to the 


weſt, ſo that ſive of the enemy's blue 12 
c a-ltc 
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their admiral, where they continued a ve 15 


till after three. The admiral, and his two le ww 
captain Churchill and captain Aylmer, bad 9%" 
ſhips to contend with. About four, the fog bee 
{> thick, that the enemy could not be {ccn; £ i 
ſoon as it cleared up, the French admira - 
covered towing away to the northward: * 
Ruſſel immediately crowded ſail after him, ff 
| 0 
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ſenals to the reſt of the fleet to chaſe. While this 
ed between the admirals, Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel 
100 got to the windward of Tourville's ſquadron, 
nd engaged them; but the fog becoming thicker 
han before, they were obliged to come to an an- 
Hor; the weather ſoon after clearing up,the French 
lowed their flying admiral, while the Engliſh 
irſucd them with all the fail they could ſet. Soon 
ter the blue ſquadron of the Engliſh fell in again 
with the enemy, engaged them about three 


quarters of an hour; when the latter, after loſing 


tur ſhips, bore away for Conquet-road. In 
his ſhort action, admiral Carter was mortally 
wounded ; but on his leaving the deck, requeſted 
tis ieutenant to fight the ſhip, as long as ſhe would 
ſwim. | : 
The next day proved ſo dark and foggy, that it 
vis eight o'clock before the Engliſh diſcovered the 
mnemy's fleet; when a general chaſe began, the 
French crowding away to the weſtward. About 
fur in the afternoon, beth fleets came to an an- 
chor near cape La Hogue. 

The next morning the Engliſh reſumed the chace 
with all the ſucceſs they could deſire. About 
d:ven, the French admiral ran the Riling Sun 
ore, near Cherbourg, where ſhe was burnt, to- 
gether with the Admirable, a ſhip of one hundred 
nd two guns, the Conquerant, of eighty, and three 
others of lefler force, by Sir Ralph Dalaval. 
Eighteen ſhips of the French fleet took ſhelter in 
La Hogue ; where thirteen of them were burnt by 
aimiral Rooke, who, at the ſame time deſtroyed 
1 great many tranſports, loaded with ammunition ; 
anid{t a terrible fire from their forts, and in fight 
of king James's camp. In the mean time Sir 
um Aſhby, with the blue ſquadron, and ſeveral 
Dutch ſhips purſued the reſt of the French fleet, 
wich endeavoured to eſcape through the race of 
Alderney, among ſuch rocks and ſhoals, that the 
Engliſh could not venture to follow them without 
the moſt imminent danger of being daſhed to 
pieces. Beſides the Riſing Sun, of one hundred 
and four guns, the French loſt another ſhip of one 
hundred and two, one of ninety, two of eighty, 
four of 76, four of ſixty, and two of fifty guns. 
Could Sir John Aſhby have come up with that 
pat of the enemy's fleet which took ſhelter in St. 
Malo's, it would, in a great meaſure, have anni- 
ulated the French power at ſea. It muſt, however, 
be conſidered as a very ſignal victory, and has ac- 
corvngly rendered the memories of the great men 
V0 atchieved it, immortal. From this period to 
tic conclution of the peace, the French did not any 
more attempt to engage the Engliſh at ſea; con- 
tenung themſelves with diſtreſſing our trade with 
cheir ſmaller ihips and privateers. 

Admiral Ruflel having ordered Sir John Aſhby 
to ſcour the French coaſt as far as Havre de Grace, 
leturned to England to refit his ſhips, none of 
Thich were loſt in the late glorious engagement, 
nd lupply the fleet with proviſions. The news of 
lle lleets being come to an anchor at Spithead no 
"ner arrived in London, than the queen ſent down 
witty thouſand pounds to be diſtributed among 
whe ſailors, and gold medals for the oflicers, to ex- 
bes the fenſe the entertained of their courage 
* addlity. She alſo gave orders that the bodies 
C Y ral Carter and captain Haſtings of the Sand- 
Mg he only two officers of note who loſt their 
q : mn te engagement, to be honourably interred 
7 charge of the crown. 

* paritament met on the fourth of November, 
tem on * g im his ſpeech to both houſes, thanked 
the ** 10 _ laſt ſupply, congratulated them on 
. -= ory obtained at ſea, condoled with 
1 bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign on the 
„cnc, and obſerved, that the diligence of the 


rencl * 
e augmenting their forces, was ſo remark- 
. 50. wh 
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of his government. 


able, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to have as 
| a. force to oppoſe them. He intimated a de- 
ign of 8 a deſcent upon France, and de- 
manded large ſupplies for proſecuting the war with 
vigour. Rs. 
Marlborough, and other noblemen, having 
been committed to priſon, and admitted to bail by 
the court of King's Bench, the peers declared their 
refolution of aflerting their violated rights- The 
judges were ſummoned to attend the houſe, and 
upon witneſſes being examined, touching the, evi- 
dence againſt the commitment of the lords, who 
had been remanded to the-Tower, a vehement de- 
bate took place; and the opinion of the judges 
proving unſatisfactory, the matter was referred to a 
committee of the whole houſe, who paſſed a reſolu- 
tion, purporting, that in purſuance of the Habeas 
Corpus act, it was the duty of the judges, on gaol 
delivery, to diſcharge the priſoner on bail, if com- 
mitted for high treaſon, unleſs it be made appear 
upon oath, that there are two witnefles againſt the 
ſaid priſoner, who cannot be produced until the 
{ſeſſions or goal delivery. A warm debate then 
took place, as to the manner of reſtoring the lords 
to liberty; and the controverſy being maintained 
with great vehemence, the fears of the courtiers 
dictated an expedient, which was productive of 
the deſired effect. The houſe being purpoſely ad- 
journed to the ſeventcenth day of the month, the 


| King relcafed the noblemen from priſon; and both 


houtes were made acquainted with the late pro- 
ceedings. After another ſpirited debate, a formal 
entry was made in the journals, purporting, that the 
houſe being informed of his majeſty's having given 
orders for the diſcharge of the lords under bail in 
the King's Bench, no further debate on the ſubject 
ſhould take place. The reſentment of the peers 
being thus appcaſed, they proceeded to the con- 
ſideration of his majeſty's ſpeech. Having paſſed 
a bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon, 
the commons preſented addreſſes to the king and 
queen, whercin they acknowledged the goodneſs of 
the Almighty in reſtoring the king to his people; 
congratulated his majeſty upon his happy delivery 
from the machinations of his enemies, profeſſed and 
ſecret, and afſurcd him, that they would, on all oc- 
caſions, exert their utmoſt endeavours in ſupport 
It was hence expected, that 
the ſupplics would be the next matter taken under 
the conſideration of parliament; but the houſe, 
inſtead of procceding upon this buſineſs, inſiſted 
upon cxamining the treaties, public accounts, and 
eſtimates, that they might be better qualified to 
aſſiſt his majeſty with their advice. Complaints 
were likewiſe made, by ſome members, reſpecting 
the partiality ſhewn to foreign generals, and they 
ſevercly animadverted on the miſconduct of count 
Solmes, and his behaviour at the battle of Steen- 
kirk. After warm altercations and debates, which 
had more the appearance of rude obſtinacy than 
genuine patriotiſm, it was reſolved, that a petition 
ſhould be preſented to the king, praying him to 
appoint a native of England to the command of 
the Engliſh army, and to beſtow ſuch vacant com- 
miſſions as might happen among general officers, 
only upon Engliſhmen, Two millions of money 
were then voted to diſcharge the ſubſidies of the 
electors of Hanover and Saxony, to defray the ex- 
pences incurred by the continental war, and for the 
ſubſiſtence of the land forces. With leſpect to the 
above parliamentary complaints, the king anſwer- 
ed in general terms, that whatever was amiſs ſhould 
be remedied. Ig 3 
The king, on the fourteenth o 

March, — an end to the ſeſſion, A. D. 1693. 
during the courſe of which, lord Mohun was in— 
dicted and tried by his peers, as an accomplice in 
the murder of Montford, a celebrated comedian; 
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the marquis of Caermarthen acting as lord ſteward 
upon this occaſion. The judges having been con- 
ſulted, the peers proceeded to give their judgments 
ſeriatim, and Mohun was acquitted by a great ma- 
Jority. Admiral Ruſſel was now created treaſurer 
of the houſhold, but- the command of the fleet was 
veſted in the hands of Killigrew, Delaval, and 
Shovel. William having viſited the fleet and for- 
tifications of Portſmouth, giving inſtructions for 
annoying the enemy by ſea and land, and left the 
adminiſtration in the hands of the queen, embarked 
on the laſt day of March near Graveſend, and ar- 
rived in Holland on the third of April. Lewis had 
by this time taken the field, attended by madame 
de Maintenon, and other miniſters of pleaſure; but 
after having gratified his vanity, by reviewing his 
army, he committed the command of his forces to 
the duke of Luxemburg. This general, conſcious 
of his ſuperiority over the confederate forces, and 
knowing that William's army muſt be greatly 
weakened, reſolved to attack the king in his camp, 
or at leaſt to fall upon his rear in his retreat. Ac- 
cordingly he made a motion towards Liege, as if 
he intended to inveſt that place, pitching his camp 
at Heidelſhaim, about ſeven leagues from that of 
the confederates. On the twenty-ninth of July, he 
began his march in four columns, and paſſed the 
Sare without oppoſition. The king had left his 
camp a few days before to relieve Huy, which the 
French had inveſted. But on his march he was 
informed that Huy had ſurrendered, and that the 
van of the Engliſh enemy's army was advancing to- 
wards him. William, on this intelligence, changed 
his march; —_ his rout to the neighbourhood 
of Heſpen, near Landen, where he halted, to 
procure more certain accounts of the intention of 
the enemy. And being informed that the whole 
French army was advancing againſt him, he re- 
ſolved to keep his ground, and immediately drew 
up his forces in order of battle. But his diſpoſi- 
tion was ſo erroneous, that Luxemburg cried out 
on obſerving it, Now I believe that Waldeck is 
dead; alluding to that general's known ſagacity 
in chuſing his ground for an engagement. Early 
the next morning, the French appeared on the 
high ground, and ſoon after deſcended in good 
order into the plain ; though the cannon of the 
allied army played on them very furiouſly the 
whole time. About eight they attacked the vil- 
lages of Lare, and Neer-winden with great im- 
petuoſity. Luxemburgh and the princes of France, 
at the head of the houſhold troops, carried the 
latter village ſword im hand two different times; 
but the inſtant the marſhal turned another way, the 
allies recovered it. At length, the French out- 
numbering the confederates, prefſed on with reſiſt- 
leſs fury, freſh men ſtill ſupplying the ranks that 
were broken by the well-ſerved artillery of the 
king's camp. The battle now increaſed and con- 
tinued till near ſun-ſet, when Luxemburgh having 
carried the village of Neer-winden a third tame, 
and the confederates being wearied out with the 
heat of the day, the enemy with great difficulty and 
loſs forced their camp with their horſe. William, 
who through the whole day ſignalized himſelf by 
the greateſt efforts of courage, ſeeing all loſt, and 
fearing he ſhould be ſurrounded by the French 
troops, drew off his army, and retreated in as good 
order as ſo preſſing a ſituation would admit. The 
enemy had little reaſon to boaſt of a victory ſo 
dearly-obtained, having loſt eight thouſand common 
men, and two thouſand oflficers, either killed or 
mortally wounded. On the ſide of the allies 
twelve thouſand men were killed, the duke of Or- 
mond, after receiving ſeveral wounds, was taken 
priſoner ; the count de Solmes had his leg ſhot off 
by acannon ball, of which he died in a few hours; 
and they loſt ſixty pieces of cannon and nine mor- 
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being called, it was reſolved that orders ſhould be 


and therefore drew the enemy after them, whit 


men of war and merchant men to come on 1 


engagement, that they either were not 
not think it prodient to purſue the 1 =" 
while William having ſent orders to the rg: 
Wirtemburgh to join him, and the diſperſed fold; : 
returning to their colours, the army was ſo _ 
recruited, that in a few days the king again t r 
the ficld, and offered the enemy battle, which ** 
did not think proper to accept. Nothin x 
markable happened during the remainder of * 
campaign, except the reduction of Charlero : 
which after ſuſtaining a ſiege of twenty-ſix d 4 
ſurrendered to the enemy on honourable terms.” 
The ſame ill fortune attended the Engliſh by 
ſea this year, as the allies by land. About a 
middle of May, the fleet afſembled at St. Helen's 
and were ſoon after joined by the Dutch. It wy, 
reſolved that Sir George Rooke ſhould convoy the 
merchant fleet going to the Mediterranean, amount. 
ing in all to above four hundred fail, belonging 
to England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, lin. 
burgh and Flanders; but ſuch was the indolence 
either of the admirals or the higher powers, tha 
this fleet did not fail till the beginning of june; 
when it was agreed that the combined ects hould 
accompany the trading veſſels fifty leagues to the 
weſtward of Uſhaut, where they were to leave Sir 
George Rooke, with a ſquadron of twenty-three 
ſhips of war, to proceed with them to their deſtined 
ports. The admirals, having received no inteli- 
gence of the enemy's motions, reſolved at random 
to purſue a plan without conſidering the creat, 
Admiral Rooke had no ſooner arrived off Cap: $t. 
Vincent, on the coaſt of Portugal, than he diſco- 
vered the French feet, under the command of the 
counts de Tourville and d'Etrees, amounting t 
eighty ſail. In this exigence, a council of wa 


ſent to the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, and 
therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, t 
endeavour in the night to {lip into the neighbour 
ing ports of Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz, while tl 
admiral ſhould ſtand off to ſea with an eaſy fail, for 
the protection of the reſt. About ſix in the even 
ing the French admiral came up with the leewar 
and ſternmoſt ſhips of the confederate fleet; thelt 
were Dutch men of war, commanded by the captain 
Schrijver and Vander Poel, who finding it impoſiibi 
to avoid an engagement, ſtood in for the ſhore 


ſaved the reſt of the fleet. The Dutch captains 
however, made a very obſtinate defence, and # 
five hours together bravely fought firſt eleven, an 
afterwards ſeven of the enemy's ſhips ; till ben 
at length overpowered with numbers, they vi 
obliged to ſubmit. In the mean time aduu 
Rooke ſtood off all night with a freſh gale, an 
the next morning had the pleaſure of ſecing ity 
four ſhips of the convoy about him. At the lai 
time he diſcovered five fail of the enemy's lect! 
leeward, and one to windward ; the laſt contin 
to follow him all the next day. On the ninetcent 
the admiral made a ſignal for the captains 0! th 


his ſhip, in order to procure an account of thc 
dition they were in, and concert proper mealurG6" 
their ſecurity. The reſult was, the admiral - 
away for the Madeiras, where he hoped te 2 
with a part of his ſcattered fleet, and having 
plied himſelf with wood, water, and other = 
ries, he ſet ſail for Ireland, and arrived den 0 
of Auguſt at Cork with about fifty fail, che 
ſhips of war and trading veſſels. The trade 2 
Engliſh and Dutch ſuſtained a ſevere loſs; ＋ 
large Smyrna ſhips were taken, excluſive . 
which were burnt or ſunk at Gibraltar! 92 
Tourville and the count d' Etrees took t D 
men of war, burnt a rich pinnace and ab 7 
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— and deſtroyed about fifty more. The value 


ips and their cargoes was computed at a 
— Ot : but had the French admirals 
erted — "ll properly, the loſs to the confe- 
— muſt have been four millions at leaſt. The 
nch admiral ſtood away for Cadiz, in order to 
nike an attempt upon that place, but found it 
- raticable, They then bombarded Gibraltar, 
— the merchants ſunk their ſhips to prevent 
der falling into the hands of the enemy. From 
Gibraltar boy entered the Streights, and proceeded 
long the coaſt of Spain; burnt ſeveral Engliſh and 
butch ſhips at Malaga and Alicant ; and returned 
Toulon about the latter end of September. 

The trade of England had, for a conſiderable 
ine paſt, ſuffered very ſeverely from the privateers 
al st. Malo's. Never did one port ſend out fo 
geit 2 number of thoſe, or even acquire in ſo 
an a ſpace of time, ſo much wealth, without 
engaging in or branch of commerce. The ſea was 
ered with their ſhips from the Channel to the 
lediterranean; and their very names were become 
terror to the merchants of London, Amſterdam, 
nd Cadiz. The repeated complaints of the ſuf- 
frers by this depredatory war, ſo alarmed the Eng- 
m government, that a reſolution was taken to 
&troy St. Malo's, the port of theſe formidable 
nemies to the trade of the confederates. Purſuant 
t6 this reſolution, commodore Benbow, and captain 
Philips a famous engineer, were appointed com- 
manders of this expedition, Every thing being 
rady, they put to fea, with a ſquadron of twelve 
men of war, four bomb-ketches and other veſlels, 
ad arrived before St. Malo's on the ſixteenth of 
November. After bombarding the town for three 
bys, they took the advantage of a freſh gale of 
wind, a ſtrong tide, and very dark weather, on the 
wght of the nineteenth, when they ſent in a fireſhip 
a partiular conſtruction, with a deſign to lay the 
whole town in aſhes. This would undoubtedly have 
deen the conſequence, had not the effect been pre- 
rented by an accident; for when ſhe had arrived 
vithin piſtol ſhot of the town where they intended 
to have moored her, a ſudden guſt of wind drove 
er upon a rock, where ſhe continued immoveable. 
Atlaſt, the engineer who was on board perceiving 
der ſides beginning to open, and fearing ſhe might 
link, ſet fire to her. The exploſion was ſo terrible, as 
bo ſhake the whole town like an earthquake. The 
Inhabitants were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation, 
at 2 {mall body of troops might have taken the 
Jace; but the miniſtry, by an effect of their uſual 
attention, occaſioned, perhaps, ſomewhat worſe, 
ad ſent out this ſquadron, without a ſingle ſoldier 
In board. Sir George Rooke's ſquadron was by this 
me arrived in England, and laid up: and with 
penbow's expedition ended the naval tranſactions 
this year; as little to the honour of the Engliſh 
ay during the whole courſe of the war. This 
Minued ſeries of misfortunes, threw the whole 
on into confuſion : every individual in the king- 
em exclaimed againſttheminiſtry, and even open- 
nꝛceuſed them of treachery to their country. The 
ght of this accuſation fell chiefly on the earls of 
Kungham, Killegrew, and Delaval; two of the 
u. the marquis of Caermarthen, and the earl 
ocheſter, But whether they were or not guilty 
e charge is uncertain: they were at leaſt known 


a Jet thoroughly reconciled to the preſent go- 
"ent, though they poſſeſſed ſome of the moſt 
3 and honourable poſts in the ſtate. While 
6 agliſh were thus repining under their loſſes, 
bat —_ were {ſtarving amidſt their victories. 
min nzdom laboured under a moſt dreadful 
* which ſwept away many thouſands, and 

ced the whole nation to poverty and diſtreſs, 
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of war ; they alſo took twenty-nine merchant- |! 


ave been firmly attached to the late king, and 


In this alarming conjuncture, Lewis thought it in- 
cumbent on him to free his country, if poſlible, 
from that deſtructive war, which his own unbound- 
ed ambition had occaſioned. In order to this, he 
attempted to make a ſeparate peace with ſome of 
the allies; but as his demands were ſtill ſo exor- 
bitant as to afford the confederates no proſpect of 
a juſt and honourable peace, his offers were re- 
jected. | 
William returned to. England the latter end of 
October; when his firſt care was that of filencin 
the murmurs of his people, by making a — 
change in his miniſtry. The earl of Nottingham 
was now laid aſide, and his place ſupplied by the 
earl of Shrewſbury. The 111 of the fleet 
was taken from the hands of the commiſſioners, 
and committed ſolely to the care of the intrepid 
admiral Ruſſel. In a word, the tory party were 
obliged to make way for their antagoniſts the 
whigs; thoſe only who were known to be firm 
friends to the revolution being continued in office. 
Theſe meaſures were chiefly owing to the repre- 
ſentations of the earl of Sunderland, who had ac- 
quired a conſiderable influence with his majeſty, 
and found means to perſuade him that the whigs 
only were his true friends : while the tories, under 
the maſk of pretended loyalty, were in their hearts, 
devoted to the intereſt of their late ſovereign. 
The parliament, on the ſeventeenth of November, 
met at Weſtminſter ; when the ſeſſion was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty 
took notice of ſeveral diſadvantages the allies had 
ſuſtained, and alſo of our own miſcarriages at ſea. 
The former, he obſerved, were occaſioned by the 
ſuperior number of the enemy, ia all places; and 
with regard to the latter, he declared he would 
make them the object of a particular and ſtrict en- 
quiry ; promiſed to inflict the ſtricteſt juſtice on all 
who ſhould, after a fair trial, appear to have been 
wanting in their duty; and alſo uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to appoint ſuch perſons who ſhould, for 
the future, conduct the naval affairs in the moſt 
beneficial manner, He recommended to the par- 
liament the increaſing the Engliſh forces both by 
ſea and land, the allies having taken the ſame re- 
ſolution ; and concluded with requeſting the com- 
mons to take ſuch early reſolutions, that their ſup- 
plies might be effectual, and the preparations in ſuch 
forwardneſs, as could not fail of inſuring the ſafety 
and honour of the nation. The commons, in 
anſwer to this ſpeech, unanimouſly reſolved, That 
they would ſupport their majeſties and their govern- 
ment, and grant a ſufficient ſupply for a vigorous 


proſecution of the war.” But before they pro- 


ceeded on that ſubject, they thought proper to 
make a ſtrict . into the cauſes that occaſioned 
the miſcarriages of the fleet laſt ſummer. This 
enquiry took up a confiderable ſpace of time. 
Great exceptions were made againſt the many 
delays, by which the houſe ſuſpected a train. was 
laid to prevent the Smyrna fleet from ſailing out of 
the Engliſh harbours, till the French had ſufficient 
notice of the deſign, in order to be ready to inter- 
cept them. Our want of intelligence was much 
complained of; the inſtructions which the admirals 
who commanded the fleet had received from the 
cabinet-council, were conſidered as badly drawn 
up, and worſe executed. The orders appeared 
ambiguous and defective ; nor had the commanders 
ſhewed any zeal to do any thing more than ſtrictly 
to obey them, which they had done with the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention ; they had uſed no methods to 
procure certain intelligence concerning the French 
fleet, whether it was at ſea, or ſtill in Breſt harbour. 


Inſtead of which, they had truſted to general and 


uncertain reports, though a fleet of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the nation was intruſted to their 


care; nor had they failed far enough with Rooke 
| | to 
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to ſee him paſt danger. To theſe charges they 
anſwered ; but though their reaſons were thought 
far from being ſufficient to juſtify the meafures they 
had purſued, yet, as they had obeyed their orders, 
they could not be puniſhed; and accordingly a vote 
paſſed in their favour. On the twenty-fitth of No- 
vember the commons proceeded to take into con- 
ſideration the eſtimates and ſupplies for the enſuing 
year, when they voted five hundred thouſand pounds 
to pay the arrears due to the ſeamen; two millions 
for the ſervice of the fleet; and two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds for the army, which it 
was reſolved to augment to the number of eighty- 
three thouſand one hundred and eighty- one effective 
men, oflicers included; and there appearing a de- 
ficiency of one hundred and erghteen thouſand 
poundsin the late annuity act, the ſum was agreed 
to be made good by enlarging the time for paying 
in the ſum of one million, intended to be raiſed by 
that act; and towards railing the money for the 
maintenance of the flect, it was agreed, that any 
perſon might add a ſecond hfe to that already 
named in the annuity act, upon paying in the ad- 
ditional ſum of thirty-five pounds per cent. and a 
third life for the farther ſum of twenty pounds. 

49 In the courſe of this year the 

194: nation ſuſtained another misfortune, 
by the loſs of Sir Francis Wheeler, with a number 
of ſhips under his convoy. He had received in- 
ſtructions to eſcort the merchant ſhips bound to 
Turky, Spain, and Italy; to cruiſe thirty days in 
a cc: tain latitude for the protection of the home- 
ward-bound Spaniſh fleet; to leave part of his 
ſquadron at Cadiz, as convoy to the trade for 
England; to proceed with the reſt to the Mediter- 
ranean; to form a junction with the Spaniſh fleet 
on his return, and to act in concert with them, 
till he ſhould be joined by the fleet from Turky 
and the Streights, which he was to convoy home. 
In January, Sir Francis arrived at Cadiz, and leav- 
ing admiral Hopſon there, he failed for the Medi- 
terranean. While he was in the Bay of Biſcay, a 
violent tempeſt aroſe, in which many of his ſhips 
were driven on ſhore or ſunk ; the admiral's ſhip 
foundered, and all his crew, except two negroes, 
periſhed. The remaining part of the fleet ſuſtained 
ſo much damage, that they were under the neceſlity 
of returning to Cadiz to be refitted ; and they were 
in a ſhort time, put into a condition that appeared 
formidable to the enemy. On the twenty-lixth of 
April the king came to the houſe of peers, and 
after giving the royal aſſent to the bills that were 
ready, put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech 
from the :9ne, in which he thanked the commons 
for tlc large lupphes they had given him; and as 
the poſture of affairs rendered his prefence neceſſary 
abroad, he recommended to both houſes to do every 
thing in their power to preſerve the public peace 
during his abſcence. Affairs in England bein 
ſettled, his majeſty embarked for Holland on. the 
ſixth of May; and after a very ſhort paſſage 
iatcly reached the Brill, and immediately ſet out tor 
the Hague, where, after preſiding at an aſſembly of 
tlie States he repaired to Loo, continuing there till 
the opening of the campaign. Lewis IV. had, in 
order to relieve his ſubjects from the miſeries they 
ſuffered, offered the Spamards a ſeparate peace, 
provided they would declare the duke of Anjou, 
one of his grandſons, heir to their crown. But 
theſe overtures being rejected, Lewis propoſed to. 
invade that kingdom by ſea and land. 

William having been previoully informed of the 
enemy's deſign on Barcelona, reſolved to ſend a 
ſtrong fleet up the Mediterrancan, at once to aſſiſt 
the Spauiards, and prevent the French ſquadrons 
from coming into the ocean. By an extraordinary 
diſpatch, Rufſel ſailed from St. Helen's on the third 
of May with the combined ſquadrons, conſiſting of 
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that harbour; and Ruſſel determined to purſe bes 


But being informed by the captain of 3 Swedifl, 

ſhip, that there was a fleet of merchantmen! * 

in a harbour near Conquet- bay, he detached ca ' 

Pritchard in the Monmouth, with the y. 1 

oebuck 

and Reſolution fire-ſhips, to attempt the taking or 

deſtroying them. This ſervice Pritchard perform. 
cd ſo effectually, that out of fifty-five ſail, he burnt 

or ſunk thirty-five, and drove the man of wr 
which was appointed to convoy them, on the 
rocks, where ſhe was loſt. Admiral Ruſſel not 
having been able to find the Breſt fleet, retunad 
to St. Helen's ; but ſoon received orders to 
ceed to the Mediterranean with the principal Part 
of his fleet. On his arrival off the rock of Liſbon 
he was joined by rear-admiral Neville from Cadiz 
and the Dutch vice-admirals Callemberg and vere. 
zen, with ſixteen ſhips of the line. By this adj. 
tional reinforcement, the ſhips under his com. 
mand amounted to ſixty-three. Ruſſel now made 
the beſt of his way to Barcelona, in order to {ye 
that city, together with the whole province of (4. 
talonia, irom falling into the hands of the enemy, 
who had by this time blocked it up both by lud 
and ſea. On his appearing before the town, the 
French admirals, who were in no condition to with. 
ſtand ſo powerful a fleet, returned with great pre- 
cipitation into the harbour of Toulon, and Noailles 
abandoned his cnterprize. Thus the Spaniſh do. 
minions were freed from the danger that threaten- 
ed them by this well-timed expcdition, and the 
French fleet blocked up cloſely in the harbour of 
Toulon; a circumſtance that ſuſficiently confuted 
their boaſting aſſertions, of being in a condition to 
give laws to all the maritime powers of Europe. 

The confederate army, commanded by the king 
of England in perſon, took the field, and encampel 
at Mont St. André. It conſiſted of thirty-one 
thouſand horſe and dragoons, and fifty- one thouſind 
foot, all veteran troops, beſides a body ot ſeven 
thouſand men under count Thian, near Ghent, 
The French were not greatly inferior in numbas: 
but the dauphin of France, who commanded in 
perſon, declared that he had orders not to ſtir out 
of his camp, while the allics continued in theis; 
ſo that theſe two powerful armics continued i. 
active, waiting to take ſome advantage of cach oha 
till near the end of the campaign, when Willum 
attempted to paſs the Schelde and force the enemy 
to a battle, but was prevented by an almoſt ince 
dible march of the enemy, who thereby deteated 
the deſign formed by the allies of penctrating ne 
French Flanders. William having in vain, Oy 
marches and counter-marches, endeavoured to 
bring the French to an engagement, gave orders i 
beſieging Huy, and the place was accordingly * 
veſted by count Filly in the beginning of Septet 
ber; and after a defence of ten days ſurrenderedl 
the allies, who put a ſtrong garriſon in the place 
This conqueſt ſecured the biſhopric of Liege iro 
the incurſions of the French; and the fcaton l 
putting an end to the campaign now advane 
both armics retired into winter quarters» oy 
after admiral Ruſſel ſailed for the Mediterran 
the Lord Berkley, with thirty ſail of men ot = 
tranſports, having on board between ſix and = 
thouſand ſoldiers under general Talmarſh, u =o 
dered to make a deſcent at Camarct-bay near vu 
in order to deſtroy that harbour, or, at 
render it of ſervice to the French. 

The fleet having on board lord Berkley, 
Talmarſh, the marquis of Caermarthen, 3 
and ſeveral other experienced commanders, "fe wa 
before this place on the ſeventh of June. nme 
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nmediately repreſented to general Talmarſh by 
creral of the officers, what diſadvantages mult at- 
tend an attempt upon a place ſo well prepared for 
annoyance as well as defence, and they warmly ad- 
viſe him not to expoſe himſelf or his men. But 
Talmarſh, firm in his reſolution, told them, that 
heir advice came too late; that the honour of the 
f,oliſh nation was at ſtake, for which reaſon he 
nult, and would land. The marquis of Caernar— 
on, with the utmoſt intrepidity now ſtood in with 
icht men of war, and came to an anchor very 
gear the ſhore, in order to cover the deſcent of the 
oops. Ile ſoon found his ſhips expoſed to the 
ire of ſeveral batteries, which till then they had not 
lifcovered. But he, not at all daunted by the 
langer of his ſituation, returned the ſire of the 
enemy very briſkly. — t hundred men under 
he command of Talmarſh, got fate to ſhore; but 
they were no ſooner landed, than the general found 
the eaterprize impracticable, and made a ſignal to 
treat. This command came too late; for it being 
4h tide, the boats ſtuck faſt upon the mud. The 
men were now expoſed to the fire from the batteries, 
by which fix hundred of them were killed; and a 
ſquadron of the French coming down to the ſhore, 
obliged thoſe that were left alive to lay down their 
ums, and demand quarter. Talmarſh eſcaped to a 
boat, which brought him back to his ſhip; but that 
brave officer had received a wound in his thigh by a 
till, and died before he reached England. The. 
ſhips that covered the deſcent were now in a terrible 
ſituation, having loſt a great number of their men, 
aud had moſt of their maſts and rigging cut in 
ſieces by the batteries; notwithſtanding which the 
marquis, with infinite hazard and difliculty, brought 
them all off, a Dutch frigate of thirty guns excepted, 
which fell into the hands of the enemy. A council 
of war was now called, wherein it was reſolved to 
return immediately to Spithead, at which place they 
urived on the fifteenth .of June. 

The campaign being now cloſed, and William 
luring ſetlted the affairs of the confederacy at the 
Hague, embarked on the eighth of November at 
Helroetlluys, and the next day landed at Margate. 
Jn the twelfth the parliament met, and the king 
pened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein he ob- 
kived, that the deſigns of the French had been dit- 
pointed by ſending a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
ict ad this year a ſtop had been put to the progreſs of 
im heir arms; and earneſtly recommended the pro- 
ny wing ſupplies to proſecute the war with vigour, 
the only effectual means to procure an honourable 
ice. He reminded them, that the act for tonnage 
110 In(] poundage, given for the civil liſt, would expire 
Chriſtmas; and hoped they would continue that 
Tnue to the crown, and alſo take care for diſ- 
larging the debt for the tranſport ſhips employed 
i the reduction of Ireland, which ſtill remained 
"pad. Upon which the ſupplies, which amounted 
0 near five millions, were granted this ſeſſion with- 
"ut oppoſition. In order to raiſe this ſum, the 
id-tax of four ſhillings in the pound was conti- 
ned the ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage re- 
red. for five years; and certain rates and duties 
000 A mpoled upon marriages, births and burials, 
10; hclors and widows, An act was paſſed for lay- 
8 additional duties upon tea, coffee, and choco- 
dow ards diſcharging the debt for the tranſport 
be; and another, impoſing duties upon glaſs 
WIS, ſtone and earthen bottles, coals and culm. 
0 BT” che commons, while they were thus ſhew- 
d their loyalty to their ſovereign, forget what they 
- od upon as their own intereſt and that of the 
15 e dhe triennial bill was now again inſiſted on; 
eo «the king unable to reſiſt the repeated applica- 

ons of his n; MO TOES Pp 

1, 15 ſubjefts, or unwilling to ruffle a parlia- 
N "at appeared in ſuch a favourable diſpoſition, 
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gave the royal aſſent to this bill. It enacted, that 
a new parliament ſhould be ſummotied evety third 
year; and that the preſent parliament ſhould ceaſe 
and determine before the firſt day of January 1696, 
unleſs their majeſties ſhould think proper to diſſolve 
it ſooner, The people expreſſed great joy on 
paſſing this act: for they fondly imagined that the 
door was now effectually ſhut againſt all thoſe me- 
thods of corruption, which had hitherto flowed 
from long parhaments; but they ſoon found them- 
ſelves deceived: the candidates had ſtill the ſame 
ends to anſwer: miniſters ſtill had ſome favourite 
points to carry; and as the time was now ſo greatly 
abridged, the latter were obliged to bid higher in 
order to obtain a majority. 

About this period, Dr. John Tillotſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was ſeized with a fit of the 
dead palſy, in the chapel at Whitehall, and died 
on the twenty-ſecond of November, deeply re- 
gretted by the king and queen, and by the nation 
in general, who eſteemed him as a prelate poſſeſſed 
of every amiable quality, and engaging virtue. A 
ſolid judgment, a ſincere piety, an univerſal phi- 
lanthrophy, diſtinguiſhed his life, and ſtrongly cha- 
racterize his ſermons, which notwithſtanding the 
obloquy of frantic enthuſiaſts, may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as perfect models of ſacred compoſition, 
50 generous and charitable had he been in a poſt, 
from which his predeceſſor Sancroft had raiſed an 
eſtate, that he died poor, and had not the king 
torgiven his firit fruits, his creditors could not have 
been indemniſied. He was ſucceeded in the archi- 
epiſcopal tee by Dr. Teniſon, biſhop of Lincoln, 
who was indulged with the privilege of recom- 
mending Dr. Gardner to the biſhopric from which 
he had becn tranſlated. 

The queen did not long ſurvive her favourite 
prelate; in about a month after his deceaſe, ſhe was 
ſeized with the ſmall pox, and the ſymptoms ap- 
pearing dangerous, ſhe prepared herſelf for death 
with great compoſure. She ſpent her time in ex- 
erciſes of devotion; ſhe received the ſacrament 
with all the biſhops who were in attendance, and 
expired on the twenty-cighth of December, in 
the thirty-third year of her age, and in the fixth of 
her reign. 

The king was ſo afflicted with her death, that 
for ſeveral days after the melancholy event, he 
could neither ſee company, nor attend to the 
buſineſs of the ſtate. Her obſequies were per- 
formed with great magnificence; the body was 
attended from Whitehall to Weſtminſter-abbey, by 
all the judges, ſerjeants at law, the lord mayor, and 
aldermen of the city of London, and both houſes 
of parliament. The common council of London 
alſo came to a reſolution to erect her ſtatue, with 
that of the king, in the Royal Exchange. The 
princeſs Anne, hearing of the queen's indiſpoſition, 
ſent a lady of her bed-chamber, to beg the favour 
to be admitted to her preſence; but the requeſt 
was refuſed on pretence, that the phyſicians had 
directed, that her majeſty ſhould be kept as quiet 
as poſſible. However, before her death, ſhe ſent 
a forgiving meſſage to her ſiſter, and after her de- 
ceaſe, the carl of Sunderland effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the princeſs, who viſited 
him at Kenſington, where ſhe was received with 
uncommon civility. He aſſigned her St. James's 
palace for her reſidence, and as an additional mark 
of his reſpec, preſented her with the greater part of 
the queen's jewels. But a mutual jealouſy, and 
diſguſt ſubſiſted under theſe exterior appearances of 
friendſhip and eſteem. The king admitted her 
into no ſhare of buſineſs, nor did he order his mi- 
niſters to attend her, or inform her of any public 
tranſactions. 

Convinced that his majeſty's intereſt was ex- 
6 T | tremely 
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well proportioned, with an oval viſage, lively eyes, 
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tremely weakened by the queen's death, both 
houſes of _— attended him with the follow- | 
ing addreſs: 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
Jets, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parhament 
aſſembled, do with in expreſſible grief, humbly 
aſſure your majeſty of the deep ſenſe we have of the 
loſs your majeſty and the whole kingdom doth 
ſuſtain by the death of that excellent princeſs, our 
late ſovereign lady the queen; moſt humbly be- 
ſeeching your majeſty, that you would not indulge 

our grief on this ſad occaſion, to the prejudice of 
the health of your royal perſon, in whoſe preſerva- 
tion, not only the welfare of your own ſubjects 
but all Europe is ſo much concerned. We farther 
beg leave, on this ſad occaſion, humbly to renew to 
your majeſty, the hearty and ſincere aſſurances, of 
our utmoſt aſſiſtance, againſt all your enemies, 
both at home and abroad, and of all other demon- 
ſtrations of duty and affection, that can poſlibly be 
paid by the moſt faithful ſubjects.” 


His majeſty received this addreſs with the utmoſt 
pleaſure, and returned them his ſincere thanks for 
their kind expreſſions and aſſurances, eſpecially 
their tender concern for the great loſs he had 
ſuſtained, which he aſſured them was beyond ex- 
preſſion. 

The whole nation followed the example of 
the two houſes, and conſolatory addrefles were pre- 
; nog to his majeſty from every part of the king- 

om. 


Character of Mary II. queen of England. 
This amiable qucen in her perſon was tall and 


agreable features, a mild aſpect, and a nat ural 
majeſtic mein, that commanded reſpect, adorned | 
with an affable diſpoſition. Her apprehenſion was 
clear, her memory retentive, her judgment ſolid; 
equally formed to bear adverſity and proſperity ; 
and with the courage of the other ſex, the poſſeffed 
all the ſoftneſs of her own. Her excellent good- 
neſs in a uniform tenor of lite, and her — ro 
actions, illuſtriouſly viſible, afford a more effectual 
amplification of her worth and praiſe, than the 
moſt lively and graceful colours of language can 
impart. She was a zealous proteſtant, and her 
heart was ſo firmly attached to the path of pure re- 
ligion, that ſhe was neither ſeduced nor terrified 
from it, in a court deeply affected with ſuperſtition, 
and ever watchful to propagate it. The diſpoſal 
of her in marriage to a prince of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, appears an act of divine providence, to 
bring about the miraculous deliverance of this na- 
tion from popery, and its conſtant attendant, 
flavery. In the public worſhip of God, and a re- 
gular daily exerciſe of private devotion, this queen | 
was a bright example of unaffected piety. When 
her reſidence was at the Hague, a lady of quality 
coming to the court, to pay her a vilit on a Sa- 
turday in the afternoon, ſhe was told, the princeſs | 
was retired from all company, and kept a faſt, in | 
preparation for receiving the ſacrament the next 
day. The lady ſtaying till five o'clock, the 
green came out, and contented herſelf with a 
ender ſupper, it being incongruous to conclude | 
a faſt with a feaſt, But her ies was not con- 
fined to either the chapel or the cloſet; it was in- 
fluential on her practice. She was not fettered with 
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fuperſtitious ſcruples, but her clear judgment, and 
free ſpirit were for union of Chriſtians in things 
eſſential to Chriſtianity. Her boſom was {like the 
Pacific ſea, that ſeldom ſuffers or is diſturbed by a 
| 4 | 


8 
Vranny of the 


ſtorm. She was ſo exempt from the t 
angry paſſions, that we may have ſo 


me conie n 
of the felicity of the ſtate of unſtained — e 
of which one ray was ſo powerful. She was * allo 
mote from 5 paſſions, that nothing ak care 
durſt approach her preſence. She was a FR ink my 
pattern of conjugal affection, the will of herhyg, 0 fe! 
being the ſole rule of her actions, redoubling } | lord 
comforts and dividing his cares. ler deportment we 
was becoming the dignity and dearneſs of the 8 Tha 
lation. Of this the king gave teſtimony by 5 be t 
flowing tears after her death; and by declaring pub 
that in all her converſation he diſcovered no faut r0gl 
She had an excellent underſtanding that quali. but) 
her for government. Of this her preſicling i fein 
council, in times of danger, and preſerving the ater 
tranquillity of the kingdom, by her prudent” aud _ 
active meaſures, are convincing proofs. { Were 
charity, that celeſtial grace, was like the ſun, 10. who 
thing within her circuit was hid from its refreſhing te : 
heat. A lord propoſed to her a very good wart oſt 
that was chargcable: ſhe ordered that a hundre who 
pounds ſhould be paid towards it. Some time in. Bou 
terpoſing before the receipt of the money, he tel W 
upon the queen, and pleaſantly told her, that in. and 
tereſt was due for delay of payment; the ordered 20 
that fifty pounds more ſhould be given, which u Jour 
done accordingly; yet her benevolence lies unde ißt 
the imputation of two defects; her aſcending de Wer 
throne of her father without any ſeeming compune a th 
tion, and treating her ſiſter as a ſtranger. With by tl 
reſpect to the firſt, candour will ſuggeſt, that hercog- _ 
nection with her father, was far inferior to her con- Floer 
Jugal and religious obligations; with reſpect tothe 110 
atter, it may be obſerved, in extenuation, that Ne 
mily connections are of all others the moſt delicate, ant 
and are frequently influenced by ſuch a viety AH e 
minute and unknown circumſtances, that an in- nveſt 
different perſon cannot aſcertain which party is turd 
juſtly cenſurable. As an inſtance of her impatil ne 
regard to merit of character, we ſhall cite her n. = 
ply to one of her courtiers, who happened to in- udp 
veigh againſt the ſeverity of hiſtorians, who had —__ 
0 fs : ODene 
treated the memory of ſome princeſs with greatr-WM.** 
gour: * that if theſe princes were ſuch as hiſtoruns * 
repreſented them, they richly deſerved the trei. = : 
ment they had received; and that thoſe who tre v2ds 
in their ſteps, might naturally expect the ſame fate; 4% 
for truth, eo it might be for ſome time ſup * K 
preſſed, would moſt certainly in the end previl. A ry 
Her redemption of time was the effect of a cot wad 
ſcientious principle. She conſidered her glals "i = - 
continually running, and all the particles ot en F 
were to be accounted for. In her lickne(s, pati 
had its perfect work. She had no feartul app Brie 
henſions about her future ſtate; becauſe her . 81 
had been to prepare for her latter end in de , gi 
time of her life. This mixed cordial drops nent 
bitterneſs of death: and when this king of ten agli 
drew near, among other things, ſhe was heard * 
ſay, © I believe I ſhall now ſoon die, aud | ".. ob! 
God, I have from my youth learned a true doc uſt 
that repentance is not to be put off to a death lc bremc 
Hollis, 
he v. 
William, in the month of May, A. D. 1605 * 
acquainted the peers with his in- ficers 


tention of proroguing the paliament til 7 
eighteenth of june; and ſending for the © 
mons, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with tlic follow 
ſpeech from the throne : My lords and gentle 
I am come to give you thanks for the I T8 
vided for carrying on the war, 1n which we " | 
gaged; and at the ſame time, to — * 
eſlion, which cannot be continued any 7 y 
without manifeſt injury to the ends for on b 
ſupplies were given; the ſeaſon of the year fen, 
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ne it abſolutely neceſſary for me to be abroad; and 
, 5 wuld be wifhed our buſineſs at home would have 
owed me to have been there ſooner, I will take 
0 to place the admuniſtration of affairs, during 
my abſence, in ſuch perſons, on whoſe care and 
{(clity I can entirely depend; and I doubt not, my 
lords and gentlemen, but every one of you, in 
our ſeveral ſtations, will be afliſting to them. 
That is what I require of you; and that you will 
de more than commonly diligent in preſerving the 
ablic peace.” The lord Keeper having pro- 
raoued the parliament, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
buy and other perſons of high rank, were ap- 
bintec to compoſe a regency. In a few days 
— the king embarked at Graveſend, and re- 
el to the allied army in Flanders. The French 
were obliged to act on the defenſive e e 
whole campaign, owing to the ſuperior number 8 0 
the allies; and to add to their mortification, they 
loft their commander, the duke of Luxemburg, 
who was — by on 2 mg Mons 4 "=_ 
Boufflers commanded under him. Conſcious o 
their own inferiority, they drew a line between Lys 
ind the Scheld, for ſecuring their late conqueſts ; 
nd made a diſpoſition for covering Dunkirk, 
Tournay and Namur, which they apprehended 
might be attacked by the allied army. In the 
mean time the confederates formed two large armies 
in the 7 aha one - —_ ” 1 
by the king in perſon, the other by the elector o 
Bavaria, who had under him the duke of Holſtein- 
Ploen, the carl of Athlone, and many other officers 
of kill and — By | drag Ned roy 
movements, William having drawn the enemy tothe 
confines of 2 — gave orders, that forty 
ſquadrons from the elector o —— _ —_ 
nveſt Namur, which ſervice was performed on the 
third of july. This place was ſtrong by art and na- 
ture, before it fell into the hands of the enemy; ſince 
which it had received ſuch additional fortiſications, 
flat it was now ſuppoſed to be altogether impreg- 
table, On the eleventh of July the trenches were 
opened, and on the following day the batteries be- 
gin to play with incredible fury. Equal reſolu- 
won ſeemed to inſpire thoſe who beſieged, and thoſe 
vo reſiſted their attack, Lord Cutts, and major- 
* _— on _ . 3 — 
n tne advanced works of the enemy. Six Engl 
battalions, eight foreign regiments, and nine thou- 
ad pioneers, ſuſtained them in this conteſt, which 
mtinued for two hours; but at ao. ga enemy 
"3 repulſed, and driven to the gates of the town. 
ang William, a hero of the firſt rank, was ſo 
_ ported with the magnanimous behaviour of the 
1 troops, that laying his hand on the 5 
MX Bavaria's ſhoulder, he exclaimed in an ecſtacy o 
„See my brave Engliſh!” On the twenty 
krenth, the counterſcarp was attacked by the 
gliſn and Scotch, under the command of Ram- 
and Hamilton, when the beſieged party made 
u obſtinate reſiſtance; but the beſiegers, being 
3 by ”= n 8 pow: f. 2p = 
: covered way, betore the gate o Ni- 
Meri alſo upon that part of the r e 
valour of the enemy, on this occaſion, cou 
ny be exceeded by that of the aſſailants. FREE 
ders in particular, behaved with amazing reſo- 
* Mr. Godfrey, deputy governor of the 
ih + England, who came to the camp to confer 
e Vs majeſty about remitting money for the 
Liar of the army, was killed in the trenches, 
daher with ſeveral other perſons. On the 
| An Auguſt count Horn ſummoned the be- 
15 1 lurrender, and informed count de Lamot, 
1 © garrifon could not expect relief, as marſhal 
Shae bad retreated towards the Mehaign, No 
ce anſwer being given, the elector deter- 
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lake n general allault, In this action two 


thouſand men were killed or wounded; the courage 
of the elector of Bavaria was ſignalized in a moſt 
extraordinary manner; he rode through the hotteſt 
of the enemy's fire, encouraging the ſoldiers by 
preſents of money, and the officers by promiſe of 
preferment. The garriſon of Namur, now having 
loſt all hopes of being relieved, count Guiſcard 
deſired to ſpeak with the elector of Bavaria. His 
highneſs complied with his requeſt, and the go- 
vernor offered to ſurrender the fort of Cohorn ; 
but the elector replicd, that if he intended to capi- 
tulate, he might treat for the whole. Boufflers 
being made acquainted with this anſwer, the capi- 
tulation was ſigned before night. 

Villeroy being informed that Namur had ſur- 


rendered, paſſed the Sambre near Charleroy, with 


__ 4 ay type and retreated towards Mons, 
iaving in his way reinforced the garriſon of Di- 
mant. The French garriſon, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, marched out of the caſtle, conſiſting of only 
five thouſand five hundred and eighty-three men, 
though its original number had been fifteen thou- 
ſand. Boufflers was arreſted in the name of the 
king of England, by way of repriſal for the gar- 
riſons of Dixmunde and Denſe, which had been 
detained by the French king, in violation of the 
cartel eſtabliſhed between the two nations; but a 
meſſenger arriving from the court of France, pro- 
miſing that the garriſon ſhould be reſtored, Boufflers 
was ſet at liberty. King William now reſigned the 
whole command to the elector of Bavaria, and re- 
tired to Loo with the higheſt military character; 
ſoon after which the armies ſeparated, and the 
campaign ended. During the ſummer of this year, 
the Engliſh fleet was ſo ſuperior to that of the 
enemy, that the ſhips of war remained inactive in 
their harbours; however they fitted out a number 
of privateers, which had great ſucceſs in — 
againſt our trading veſfels. They took ſevera 
merchant ſhips bound from Barbadoes, and ſive 
Faſt Indiamen, valued at a million of money. 
William having adjuſted with his allies the plan 
of operations for the enſuing year, embarked for 
England, where his people hailed him as a con- 
queror, with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. He 
inſtantly ſummoned a council at Kenſington, in 
which it was determined to convoke a new parlia- 
ment, 

Accordingly, on the eleventh of October a pro- 
clamation was iſſued for aſſembling a new parlia- 
ment on the twenty-ſecond day of November, 
which having met, the commons choſe Paul Foley, 
Eſqz for their ſpeaker. While the people were 
bulied in elections, the king was prevailed on to 
conciliate the affections of his ſubjects by a more 
familiar and complacent behaviour. With this 
view he honoured the diverſions of Newmarket 
with his prefence, and there received a compli- 
ment of congratulation from the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. Then he vilited, at their reſpective ſeats, 
the earls of Sunderland, Northampton, and Mon- 
tague; the duke of Newcaſtle, the lord Brooke, 
and the duke of Shrewſbury ; and afterwards made 
a public entry into Oxford, mage Aer met at 
ſome diſtance from the city by the duke of Ormond, 
chancellor of the univerlity, the vice-chancellor, 
the doctors, and the n in their forma- 
lities. He proceeded directly to the theatre, where 
he was welcomed in an elegant Latin ſpeech; and 
received from the 2 on his knees, the 
uſual preſents of a large Engliſh Bible, and Book 
of Common-Prayer, with the cuts of the univerſity, 
and a pair of gold fringed gloves. The conduits 


ran with wine, and a magnificent banquet was pre- 
pared, but the duke of Ormond having communi- 
cated to his majeſty an anonymous letter, import- 
ing, that there was a deſign to poiſon him, he 


The uni- 


vexſity , 


departed immediately for Windſor. 
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verlity, however, inſtcad of reſenting this abrupt 

behaviour, choſe for one of their repreſentatives in 

1 Sir William Trumbul, ſecretary of 
ate, 

Notwithſtanding the two houſes preſented ad- 
dreſſes to his — Bu offering to ſupply him with 
the neceſſary ſums for proſecuting the war with 
vigour; yet the public were exceedingly diſguſted 
by a ſyſtem of politics, in the purſuit of which the 
nation had incurred a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, and they now complained loudly of the 
enormous weight of taxes with which they were 
burdened. The commons, either from principle, 
or motives of reſentment, reſolved, that the king 
ſhould grant ſome conceſſions in favour of the 
people in conſideration of the ſupplies, and there- 
tore they introduced that long conteſted bill for re- 
gulating trials in caſes of high treaſon and miſ- 
priſion of treaſon; and at ſo critical a juncture, 
the court party thoughtit imprudent to oppole this 
and other acts of popularity. They then proceeded 
to an examination of the public accounts and eſti- 
mates; and for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
voted a ſupply of above five millions. The ſtate 
of the coin, which had been ſhamefully diminiſhed 
by the clippers, was the next ſubject of conſidera- 
tion; and a reſolution paſſed in favour of a new 


coinage. i : 
A.D. 1696 Lewis was, by this time, heartily 
18 * weary of the war, after having almoſt 
depopulated his country; but before he put a final 
period thereto, he reſolved, in concert with the 
Engliſh jacobites, to reſtore, if poſſible, James, his 
good friend and ally, to the government of England. 
On the eightcenth of February James ſet out for 
Calais, when the troops, artillery, and ſtores, were 
ordered to be put immediately on board the proper 
veſſels; and the ſcheme of an invalion, and the 
deſign of taking off the king, were publicly men- 
tioned in France ſo early as the beginning of this 
month. The principal contrivers of the aſſaſſina- 
tion-plot, were the carl of Ayleſbury, lord Mont- 
gomery, ſon to the marquis of Powis, Sir John 
Fenwick, captain Porter, captain Charnock, and 
Sir John Friend. "The duke of Berwick came pri- 
vatcly to England, in order to haſten the prepara- 
tions of the conſpirators, and to confirm them in 
their reſolution, He informed them, that James 
was ready to make a deſcent upon England at the 
hcad of a large body of French troops, diſtributed 
comm iſſions, and gave them inſtructions for pro- 
curing men, arms, and horſes, to join him on his 
arrival. Upon his return to France, he found that 
all neceſſary meaſures had been purſued for the in- 


tended way Py James had repaired to Calais ; 


and monſieur Gabaret was advancing with a naval 
force, which was to be joined by a conſiderable 
number of tranſports then lying at Dunkirk. After 
divers conſultations, it was determined to attack 
and murder the king in a lane between Brentford 
and Jurnham- Green, on his return from Rich- 
mond, where he uſually hunted on Saturdays. But 
on the day preceding that appointed for the perpe- 
tration of the horrid deed, the particulars of the 
plot were diſcovered to brigadier Leviſon by Pen- 
dergrals, an Iriſh oflicer, whoſe evidence was con- 
firmed by captain Fiſher, captain Porter, and La 
Rue, a Frenchman. At ſirſt, the king diſbelieved 
the report of the conſpiracy ; but finding it authen- 
ticated by different witneſſes, he admitted Pender- 
graſs into his preſence, and prevailed upon him to 
deliver a liſt of his accomplices. James, upon re- 
cciving intelligence of the failure of the aſſaſſination- 
plot, and that admiral Ruſſel was diſpatched to the 
coaſt of France with a fleet confilling of a hundred 
and fifty ſail of the linc, relinquiſhed his deſign of 
invading England; and, diſcmbarking with his 
tioops, returned to St. Germain's, Moſt of the 


conſpirators being ſecured, the king, after the 
examination, in a ſpecch to both houſes come 
nicated the nature of the conſpiracy againii lis ” 
as well as the deſign of a foreign invation - oY 
feſſed his reliance on their good will and afloclion | 
and hoped they would take ſuch ſteps for Ter, 
common ſafety, as ſhould appear to the mol as 
pedient. That very evening the two houſes walled 
upon him at Kenſington with an aflectionate 10... 
in which they expreſſed their deteſtation of tl. You 
crable deſign which had been formed againſt 105 
ſacred perſon, of which they beſoughit Hi to 1 k 
extraordinary care. "They aflured him, th, Y would 
defend his life, and maintain his government, wes i 
the late King James, and all other enemics: . 
declared, that in caſe his majeſty ſhould come ay 
violent death, they would revenge it upon 11s ad: 
verſaries and their adherents. The king was lg 
pleaſed with this warm addreſs, and atlurcd them 
in his turn, he would take all opportunitics of 1c. 
commending himſelf to the continuance of than 
loyalty and affection, They next procceded ty 
conſider of ways and means for railing the ſupplies, 
A new bank was eſtabliſhed, commonly calle the 
Land- bank, becauſe founded upon land ſccurtice, 
This ſcheme, ſuppoſed to have been projected by 
the famous doctor Chamberlain, was chic{ly p 
naged by Foley and Harley, and was generally he 
lieved to bea tory plan, intended to ruin the han; 
of England. The company of tlie latter petitioned 
againſt the bill, and were heard by their count; 
but their repreſentation had no effect, and tlc li! 
having paſſed both houſes, at laſt reccivell the royal 
aſſent. On the twenty-ſeventh of April the king 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort but gracious lpeccl, 
and the parliament was prorogued to the lixtern!} 
day of june. Before this period, many of the 
conſpirators were brought to condign pnuiſluycut, 
upon the evidence of Pendergraſs, Porter, aud 
others. 

The allied army reſolved to make an immeclate 
retaliation upon the French, for their baſe delign 
upon the life of king William. Lewis had becn 0 
confident of the ſucceſs of the expedition, that lic 
had even regulated his military operations in H. 
ders upon that ſuppoſition, and had eſtabliſhed 1 
vaſt magazine at Givet, with a view of ſtriking lum: 
ſtroke of importance early in the campaign, vl 
the allies ſhould be weakened by the abſence of !'c 
Britiſh troops. Upon this magazine the conte, 
rates determined to wreak their vengeance; an 
with this view the carl of Athlone, and licuten 
— Cochorn, ſet out from Namur with tat 
quadrons, thirty battalions, fiftcen picecs 01, 
non, and ſix mortars. Athlone, with put 0 Ins 
body, inveſted Dinant; while Coghorn, wi" '* 
remainder, advanced to Givet. Ile forthwith gt 
to bombard the town, which in three hows v0 
fire, and by four in the afternoon wholly di, 
with the great magazine it contained. 11 
two generals joining their forces, retur ned to) * 
without interruption. The king having P 
the ſame regency as governed the kingdom Os 
his laſt abſence, embarked at Margate onthe rely 
of May, and arrived that fame evening at VV 
Polder, from whence he repre in edit, 
the Hague, The French had taken the field = 
in the ſpring; but no enterprize of importance * 
attempted in the courſe of this campaigu, 4 
was obliged to act on the defenſive; while then. 
plans of William were defcated by want of mw 
All the funds of this year proved def 
land-bank failed, without having produced. g 
other eſſect than that of injuring the credit o N 
national bank by its oppoſition. Lewis ha h 
hauſted the wealth and patience of I 0 * 
began to be ſenſible of his utter inability (0 


his 
0 : . Fit 1 
tinue the war, aud tlicrefore reſolved to gw” 
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+ ention towards cflecting an immediate peace. 


With this view he ſent an ambaſſador to the States- 
neral; but the Dutch refuſed to enter into any 
conferences ON! the ſubject, until they had obtained 
the conſent of King William and the allies. Lewis, 
in order to expedite this negotiation, purſucd offen- 
re meaſures in Catalonia, where his general, the 
duke de Vendome, attacked and worſted the Spa- 
niards in their camp near Oſtalric, though the ac- 
tion was not deciſive ; for he was obliged to re- 
treat, after having made vigorous efforts againſt 
their entrenchments. 
Nothing of conſequence had been lately atclueved 
ſea; the Engliſh nevertheleſs rode maſters of 
that element. In the month of June, lord Berkley 
{ ſail for Uſhant, in order to annoy the French 
coaſt, Ile pillaged and burned the villages on the 


lands Guoy, Horeal, and Heydic ; made prize” 


of about twenty veſſels ; bombarded St. Martin's 
an the iſle of Rhee ; and treated the town of 
Olonne in the fame manner. "Theſe enterprizes, 
however inconſiderable, kept the whole coaſt of 
France in perpetual alarm. Rear-admiral Bembow 
ws ſent with a ſmall ſquadron to block up Du Bart 
in the harbour of Dunkirk ; but that bold adven- 
turer (und tacaus to eſcape in a fog, and failing 
towards the Baltic, fell in with the Dutch flect, 
paler convoy of fix frigates. "Theſe he took, to- 
gether with half the trading veſſels ; but falling in 
viththe outward-bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen 
ſhips of the line, he was obliged to burn four of 
the frigates, turned two adrift, and part with all his 
prizes but fifteen, which he carried into Dunkirk. 
The king, being tired of an inactive campaign, 
embarked for I,ngland on the fourth of October, 
and on the ſixth arrived at Margate, from whence 
he repaired immediately to Kenlington, Ihe par- 
hament mecting on the twentieth of the ſame 
month, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpecch, 
n which he obſerved, that propoſals had been made 
for a negotiation ; but that the beſt way of treating 
vith France would be ſword in hand; that he 
hoped they would be expeditious in raiſing ſupplics 


for the ſervice of the enſuing year; that the civil 


Iſt could not be ſupported without their aſſiſtance; 
that he flattered himſelf they would contrive ſome 
means for the recovery of the national credit ; and 
tt unanimity and diſpatch were now more than 
evirnecellary for the honour, ſafety, and advantage 
" the kingdom. The commons having taken this 
peech into conſideration, reſolved, that they would 
upport his majeſty's government, and eflectually 
aſl lim in the proſecution of the war. They 
likewiſe preſented a ſpirited addreſs, in which they 
Gcclaredl, that, notwithſtanding the blood and 
* which had been already cxpended, they 
Md not be diverted from their reſolution of ob- 
140 by a war, a ſafe and honourable peace 
" or Rag cfore they would continue to ſupport 
a 155 Ab all his enemies both at home 
= ” 1 licy then deliberated upon the eſti- 
* my g1 anted above li millions for the ſer- 
in the 1 8 year, l hey paſſed a bill for 
| eich 5 my ou of k Ic 2 1 833 
ing duties on low * N bp F the liſt 4 
Won, In order Wen, ane W the t 80 
they refute. = er to raiſe the ſupplies of the year, 
Ive value - 8 tax all perſons according to the 
ack upon | _ real and perſonal eſtates, their 
dice, Ire, and in trade, or their income by 
penny of ons, and profeſſions. A duty of one 
per week for one 
Perlons not 
any fur . 
"by or particulars, it will bc ſuflicient to ob- 
» nat 
wr ox 
be luppoſcd able to bear any part of the 
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ank of England having been of | days, 


ſingular utility to the government, the parliament 
reſolved to ſupport the credit of that inſtitution. 
It was accordingly agreed to ingraft upon the ca- 
pital the ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds 
by new ſubſcriptions, at the rate of cight per cent. 
intcreſt, to be paid by tallies and Bank notes. In 
a few days, a million was ſubſcribed and paid in 
that manner: and from this time the credit of the 
Bank recovered ſo rapidly, that in a few weeks 
their notes, that bore no intereſt, were equal to 
money, and their bills, that bore intereſt, were 
better, 

Public credit being thus reſtored, and the bills 
paſſed for the ſupplies of the enſuing year, the 
attention of the parliament was next engaged by the 
caſc of Sir John Venwick, one of the conſpirators 
who had been apprehended at New Romney, while 
he was making his eſcape to France. He had, 
when taken, written a letter to his Jay by one 
Webber who attended hun ; but this man being 
ſeized, the letter was found to contain fuch ehcum— 
ſtances as plainly proved him guilty, This altair 
was now ſubmitted to parliament; and the come 
mons having deliberated on the whole matter, 
brought in a bill of attainder agunſt him, which, 
though not without a violent oppoſition, Wasactually 
carried through both houſes, and at Taft received 
the royal aflent. This had no ſooner palled, than 
Fenwick exerted his utmoſt cflorts to procure a 
reprieve from his majeſty ; but all his applications 
proving incflectual, he began to prepare limlclt 
tor his approaching fate. He was induigel with 
the axc, in conſideration of his rank an alliance 
with the houſe of Howard, and fullcred on Tower- 
hill, with ſeeming compoſure and rctigustion. 
He owned his lovalty to king James, and priycd 
for his reſtoration; but mentioned with ablioicnce 
the deſign upon the life of king Willum, which he 
juſtly termed a moſt villunous project, The king, 
on the ſixteenth day of April, cloſed the fee with 
a ſpeech, in which he thanked the parliament for 
the liberal ſupplics they had granted him, and ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction with the mcaſurcs they had 
taken for the retrieval of the public credit. About 
this time the carl of Dorſet reſigned the office of 
lord-chamberlain, which he had enjoyed ever ſince 
the revolution. Ile was ſevere and poignant in his 
writings ; but humane and geucrous in his private 
conduct. The carl of Sunderland ſucceeded him 
in oflicc, and now poſleſſed as much favour as ever 
he had enjoyed in the former reign, 

William embarked on the twenty- A. q 160 
ſixth day of April for Holland, in 97 
order to be preſent at the negotiation for a general 
peace. The plenipotentiarics met in congreſs on 
the tenth day of February, and the conference was 
opened by the French miniſter Callicres, who in 
his maſtcr's name agreed to the following prelimi— 
narics ; that the treatics of Weltphalia and Nime— 
guen, ſhould be the baſis of the preſent negotia= 
tion; that Straſburgh ſhould be reltorcd to the 
emperor, and Luxcmburgh to the Spaniargs, toge- 
ther with Mons, Charlcroy, and all the places taken 
by the French in Catalonia ſince the treaty of Nime- 
guen ; that Dinant ſhould be cedcd to the biſhop 
of Liege, and all rc-unions, ſince the treaty of 
Nimeguen be made void; that Lorraine ſhould be 
reſtored according to the conditions of that treaty z 
and, that upon the concluſion of the peace, Lewis 
ſhould acknowledge the prince of Orange as king 
of Great Britain, without reſtriction, Imitation, or 
reſerve. In the interim, the French king, fearing 
that the houſe of Auſtria would inſiſt on the treaty 
of the Pyrenees, reſolved to make his laſt efforts 
in Flanders and Catalonia, and reduce the Spa» 
niards to his own terms. Ihe campaign was opened 
with the ſiege of Acth, which ſurrendered iu 4 few. 
In Catalonia, the duke of Vendome inveſted 
6 U Barccluna, 
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Barcelona, which after having been gallantly de- 
fended for the ſpace of nine wecks, fell into the 
hands of the French; and the Spaniards, after the 
loſs of this important place, became as eager for 
_ as they had been averſe to a negotiation, 

ut the'claims of the powers were ſo numerous and 
complicated, that the negotiation was protracted to 
the twentieth day of September, when the articles 
were ſubſcribed by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniſh, 
and French ambaſſadors, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the Imperial, and other German 
miniſters, who ſtill refuſed to accept of the terms 
which France had offered. The treaty between 
England and France imported, that Lewis ſhould 
not diſturb or diſquiet the king of Great Britain in 
the poſſeſſion of his crown or government, nor 
aſſiſt his enemies, nor favour conſpiracies againſt 
his perſon ; that king William ſhould pay a yearly 
penſion to queen Mary D'Eſte of fifty thouſand 
pounds, which, during her reſidence in England, 


had been ſettled as her jointure; that a free com- 


merce ſhould be reſtored between the two king- 
doms; that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to 
meet at London, to determine the pretenſions of 
each crown to Hudſon's Bay, taken by the French 
during the late peace, and retaken by the Engliſh 
in the courſe of the war; and to fix the limits of 
places to be reſtored, as well as the proportion of 
exchanges to be made; that in caſe of a freſh war, 
ſix months ſhould be allowed to the ſubjects of each 
crown for removing their effects; that the ſeparate 
article of the treaty of Nimeguen, relating to the 
principality of Orange, ſhoulll be fully executed; 
and that the ratifications ſhould be exchanged in 
three weeks from the day of ſigning. William 
having finiſhed this important affair, returned to 
England, and was received in London in a kind of 
triumph, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the 
people. 

The parliament meeting in December, he gave 
them to underſtand, that there was a conſiderable 
debt on account of the fleet and army, and that the 
revenues of the crown had been anticipated he ex- 
preſſed his hope, that they would provide for him 
during his life in ſuch a manner, as would conduce 
to his honour and their glory; he recommended 
the maintenance of a conſiderable fleet and ſtandin 
army, as eſſentially neceſſary for the ſafety of Eng- 
land; and finally aſſured them, that, as he had 
reſcued their religion, laws, and liberties, when 
they were in the extremeſt danger; ſo he ſhould 
place the glory of his reign in preſerving and leav- 
ing them entire to lateſt poſterity. The parliament, 
after EY his majeſly on the concluſion 
of the peace, and aſſuring him they would be ever 
ready to ſupport his government, proceeded to con- 
ſider that part of his ſpeech which related to the 
maintenance of a ſtanding army, a practice to 
which they were inveterately averſe, and the re- 
commendation of which from the throne, they could 
by no means approve. This point was debated 
with great vehemence; but at length the king, 
finding all his remonſtrances ineffectual, ſubmitted 
with his uſual prudence to this, as he had formerly 
done to other diſappointments, and affected to ac- 
quieſce in a very conſiderable reduction of the 
army. To compenſate for this diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance, they voted a ſupply of two hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds, to be diſtributed amongſt 


fuch officers and ſoldiers as ſhould be diſbanded ; 
and alfo granted the annual ſum of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds for the maintenance of the king's 
houſhold, to be continued during his life. Of this 
lum, one hundred thouſand pounds were intended 
to enable his majeſty to pay the jointure of queen 
Mary D'Eſte, and to maintain a court for the duke 
of Glouceſter, now in the ninth year of his age; 
but it is affirmed by ſome, that the jointure was 
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never paid, and that the king would not all, 
more than fifteen thouſand pounds x year thy 
duke, to whom biſhop Burnet was appointed the 
pre- 
ceptor. 
William Molyneux, a gentleman of 
Dublin, having publiſhed a pamphlet, A. D. 1699. 
in which he endeavoured to prove that Ireland 
independent of the parliament of England 
mittee was appointed to enquire into the nature: d 
tendency of this performance. Upon the report 
the committe it was reſolved, that the bock 8 
of dangerous conſequence, as it tended to leſſen the 
dependence of Ireland upon England, to the Ta 
perial crown of which it was unalterably ann. xd, 
They therefore preſented an addreſs to luis majet „ 
beſecching him to give eſſectua orders fin p.. 
venting any ſuch encroachments for the future, 3, 
well as the pernicious conſequences of whit wi; 
paſl, by puniſhing and diſcountenancing thoſe whg 
had been guilty of ſuch pernicious attempts, This 
addreſs was graciouſly received, and the king pro- 
miſed to comply with their requeſt. About this 
time a ſociety tor the reformation of manners, was 
formed under the king's countenance and encdu— 
ragement. Conſiderable collections were made for 
maintaining clergymen to read prayers at ctin 
hours in places of public worſhip, and admin; 
the ſacrament every Sunday. On the third ot July 
the king prorogued the parliament, after 1avins | 
thanked them in a ſhort ſpeech tor the many cſi: 
monies of their favour he had received; and in two 
days after the prorogation it was diſſolved. lu the 
latter end of July king William embarked for 
Holland, on pietence of enjoying a recels from 
buſineſs; but in reality to treat with the French 
King; remote from the obſervation of thoſe who 
might have penctrated into the nature of his nego- 
tiation. He had appointed a regency to govern 
the kingdom in his abſence; and as one of the 
number, nominated the carl of Marlborough, who 
had regained his favour, and been appointed go- 
vernor to the duke of Glouceſter, His majeſty at 
his departure left ſealed orders with the miniſtry, 
directing, that ſixteen thouſand men ſhould be te., 
tained in the ſervice, notwithſtanding the vote af 
the commons, by which the ſtanding army was l. 
mited to ten thouſand. He alledged, that the ap- 
prehenſion of freſh troubles, which might ariſe at 
the death of his catholic majeſty, induced him to 
tranſgreſs this limitation, and hoped that the nev 
parliament would be more favourable. IIis che. 
mies, however, availed themſelves of this opporttr 
nity to depreciate his character by malicious d, 
nuations. Having aſſiſted at the aſſembly of tix 
States-general, and given audience to vers ar 
baſſadors at the Hague, William repaired 0 15 
palace at Loo, where he was viſited by count Tak 
lard the French miniſter, who had inſtiuci0ms t0 
negotiate the treaty concerning the Spaniſh = 
ceſſion. The carl of Portland, by his mayer" 
orders, had communicated to ſecretary Vernon wr 
principal conditions that Lewis propoſcd; he lin- 
ſelf wrote a letter to lord chancellor Some, be 
firing his advice with regard to the propotin 
and full power under the great ſeal, with binden 
be filled up occaſionally, that he might ine! 
begin the treaty with count Tallard. Thc mY 
of Portland's letter was imparted to the duke 
Shrewſbury and Mr. Montague, who con” 
with the chancellor and ſecretary upon the ſubſe 
and the chancellor wrote a letter to the king © 
taining the iſſue of their joint deliberate. 
before it reached his majeſty, the firſt part!'® . 
ſigned by the earl of Portland, and Sir Joſeph , 
liamſon. Lewis, who had made a practice > 
crificing honour and conſcience to h1s 5 
ambition, foreſaw that he ſhould never be cl 
accompliſh his deſigns upon Spain; whe ' 
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vas left at liberty to form another gen 
inſt him. He therefore determined to amuſe 
Im with a treaty, in which he ſhould ſeem to act 
;; umpire in the concerns of Europe. The plan 
wcceeded; the king of England lent a willing 
ar to his propoſals, and engaged in a ſcheme 
for diſmembering a kingdom, in "—_— of the 
tives, and in violation of every law, human and 


hh 
Niliam, on the third day of December arrived 
n England, where a new parliament had been 
' choſen and prorogued on account of his majeſty's 
ſence. Though the 3 of members were 
ttached to the new eſtabliſhment, many of them 
11d imbibed ſuch jealouſy of the court during the 
former unpopular reign, that they ſeemed not to 
hve been much devoted to the perſon of their 
qrereign;z yet their choice of Sir Thomas Lyttleton 
for their ſpeaker, ſeemed to preſage a peaceable 
ion. On the tenth of December the two houſes 
ting convened, the king in his ſpeech obſerved, 
that the ſafety, honour, and happineſs of the king- 
dom, would in a great meaſure depend on the 
frength which they ſhould reſolve to maintain by 
{a and land. Ihe members of the preſent parlia- 
ment were ſo provoked at the king's preſuming to 
tranſgreſs an act, to which he had given the royal 
ent, that they inſtantly reſolved that all the forces 
of England, in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven thou- 
find men, ſhould be diſbanded ; as alſo thoſe in 
Feland, excceding twelve thouſand; and that thoſe 
retained ſhould be natives of theſe kingdoms. As 
this vote deprived the king not only of his Dutch 
guards, to whom he was remarkably attached, but 
likewiſe the regiments of French retugees, who had 
ſerved him with uncommon fidelity ; he was ſo 
ſenſibly affected with it, that he threatcned to aban- 
dn the government, and had even compoſed a 
ſhecch, which he intended to have delivered on the 
occalſion; but was diverted from his purpoſe by his 
miniſtry and confidents, and reſolved to paſs the 
bill by which he had been ſo much offended. Ac- 
wrdingly, when it was ready for the royal aſſent, 
le vent to the houſe of peers, where, having ſent 
for the commons, he told them, that though he 
mizht juſtly complain of the harſh treatment in 
ing deprived of his guards which had attended 
to Jim in all his fortunes ; yet as he believed nothin 
ew ould be more fatal to the nation than any diſtru 
Ir jealouſy between him and his parliament, he 
| s come to paſs the bill according to their deſire. 
nl t the ſame time, in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed 
n him, he declared it as his opinion, that the 
m. mon was left too much expoſed, and that it was 
ls icumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ſtrength 
might be neceſſary for the ſafety of the king- 
5 0 om. They were 15 mollified by this inſtance of 
ndeſcenſion, that they preſented an addreſs, in 
ty's ſuch they thanked him for this freſh mark of his 
1 300ducfs, and ſolemnly aſſured him, that they 
ould defend his perſon and government at the 
ug of their lives and fortunes. Theſe aſſurances 
100, Wuced him to make another effort in favour of 
Dutch guards, but it proved ineffectual; he 
6 obige to acquieſce, and they were tranſported 
ſpore Holland. 
Having thus effected a diſſolution of the army, 
commons voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen, and a 
W Fortionable flect for the ſecurity of the king- 
i and granted one million four hundred and 
p tour thouſand pounds for the ſervices of the 
1 * be raiſed by a tax of three ſhillings in the 
Yo * upon lands, perſonal eſtates, penſioners and 
" on, But the members of this parliament ſeem 
90 j y 4 actuated by a pceviſh and malicious 
ut hom their reſentment was at preſent le- 
Kas the earl of Oxford, who now acted as 
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treaſurer to the navy, and one of the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty. The commons drew up 1n ad- 
dreſs, complaining of ſome important articles of 
miſmanagement in the conduct of the navy; and 
the earl was wiſe enough to avoid further proſecu- 
tion, by reſigning his employments. 

The king, on the fourth day of 4» of 
May, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech; *** 1999» 
hinting diſſatisfaction at their — neglected to 
conſider ſome points which he had recommended 
to their attention; and the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the firſt of June. To a little time after 
the prorogation the king appointed a regency, and 
on the ſecond of June embarked for Holland, 
Here he enjoyed himſelf at Loo, where he was 
viſited by the duke of Zell, with whom he had 
long intimately correſponded. During his reſidence 
in this place, the earl of Portland, and the grand 
penſionary of Holland, frequently conferred with 
the French ambaſſador count Tallard, upon the 
ſubject of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; but no alteration 
was at this time made in the late treaty of parti- 
tion, His majeſty, having ſettled with the States- 
general the number and ſtrength of the Dutch fleet, 
embarked for England on the ſixteenth of October, 
and next day arrived at Margate, from whence he 
immediately repaired to Kenſington. The parlia- 
ment meeting about the middle of November, the 
king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, adviſed a further 
proviſion for the ſafety of the kingdom by ſea and 
land, and the repair of ſhips and fortifications; ex- 
horted the commons to make good the deficiencies 
of the funds, diſcharge the national debt, and pro- 
vide the neceſſary ſupplies. He aſſured them of his 
reſolution to encourage virtue, and puniſh vice; 
and that he would row 2 no difficulties nor dangers 
where the happineſs of his people might be con- 
cerned. He then concluded with theſe words : 
&« Since, therefore, our aims are only for the ge- 
neral good, let us act with confidence in one 
another, which will not fail, with the bleſſing of 
God, to make me a happy king, and you a great 
and flouriſhing pcople. But this parliament, in- 
ſtead of an adreſs of thanks, according to the 
uſual cuſtom, preſented a remonſtrance, importing, 
that a jealouſy and diſguſt had been raiſed of their 
duty and affection, and that they deſired he would 
ſhew marks of high diſpleaſure towards all perſons 
who had preſumed to miſrepreſent their proceedings, 
and that if any ſhould attempt to impoſe upon him 
by ſuch calumnies, he would conſider and treat 
them as his moſt inveterate enemies. The next 
object which engaged the attention of the commons, 
was an enquiry into the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, 
which the king had diſtributed according to his 
pleaſure. The commiſſioners appointed to examine 
this affair, were Anneſlcy, Hamilton, Trenchard, 
Langford, the carl of Drogheda, Sir Francis Brew- 
ſter, and Sir Richard Leving. The firſt four were 
actuated by all the virulence of faction; the other 
three were ſecretly guided by miniſterial influence. 
They began their enquiry in Ireland, and procceded 
with fuck ſeverity, as ſcemed to flow rather from 
reſentment to the court, than from a love of juſtice 
and abhorrence of corruption. "They in particular 
ſcrutinized a grant of an eſtate which the king had 
made to Mrs. Villers, now counteſs of Orkney, ſo 
as to expoſe his majeſty's partiality for that favou- 
rite, and ſubject him to an additional load of popu- 
lar odium. 

Having framed, finiſhed, and paſſed a bill of 
reſumption, the commons ordered an account of 
the whole tranſaction to be printed and publiſhed 
for their vindication; and reſolved, that the pro- 
curing or paſling exorbitant grants by any member 
now of the privy-council, or by any other that had 
been a privy-counſellor, in this or any former reign, 
to Lis own uſe and benefit, was a high ciime and 

miidemeanor. 
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miſdemeanor. As the members of the lower houſe 
were apprehenſive that this bill would be ſtrongly 
oppoſed by thoſe of the upper, they tacked it to 
the money bill; ſo that the one could not be re- 
jected, without defeating the other. The lords pro- 
poſed ſome alterations; the commons refuſed to 
give their conſent, and ordered a liſt of the privy- 
council to be laid before them. They now ordered 
their houſe to be cleared of ſtrangers, and the doors 
to be ſhut, that no member might go forth; they 
then took into conſideration the report of the Iriſh 
forfeitures, with a liſt of the privy-counſellors ; 
and a motion was made to addreſs his majeſty, to 
remove lord chancellor Somers from his preſence 
and councils for ever. This was, however, carried 
in the negative by a great majority. The king 
conſidered this bill as an invaſion of his preroga- 
tive, an inſult on his perſon, and an injury to his 
friends and ſervants, and at firſt determined to 
hazard the conſequences of refuſing the royal aſſent; 
but was diverted from his purpole by the remon- 
ſtrances of thoſe in whom he chiefly confided; 
nevertheleſs he could not difſemble his reſentment ; 
he became moroſe and peeviſh; and his enemies 
laid hold of this circumſtance, to brand his cha- 
rater with the utmoſt infamy. "Though the motion 
againſt the chancellor had miſcarried, the commons 
reſolved to addreſs his majeſty, that no perſon, who 
was not a native of his dominions, except his royal 
highneſs prince George of Denmark, ſhould be ad- 
mitted into his majeſty's councils in England or Ire- 
land. This reſolution was levelled againſt the 
eſtates of Portland, Albemarle, and Galway ; but 
before the addrefles could be preſented, the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and having paſſed 
ſuch bills as were ready for his aflent, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued to the twenty-third day of 


May. 
\ 5 * — Ihe commons brought in a bill 
for the more effectual ſuppreſiion of 
piracy, which paſſed into a law; and underſtanding 
afterwards that Kidd, the pirate, was brought over 
to England, preſented an addreſs to the king, deſi- 
ring that he might not be tried, diſcharged, or par- 
doned, till the next ſeſſion of parliament; and his 
majeſty complicd with their requeſt. A bill was 
ali» brought in, that no perſon born after the 
twenty-itth day of March next enſuing, being a 
papiſt, ſhould be capable of inheriting any title of 
honour or cſtate within the kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick upon 
Tweed; and that no papilt ſhould be capable of 
purchaſing any lands or tcnements, cither 1n his 
own, or in the name of any other perſon in truſt for 
him. This bill was vchemently oppoſed in the 
houſe of lords; notwithſtanding which, it was 
finally carried by a great majority, and at laſt re- 
ceived the royal ſanction; but after all, it was deſi- 
cient in neceſſary clauſes to enforce execution, ſo 
that the law was very little regarded in the ſequel, 
William, in the beginning of July, embarked 
for Holland, after having appointed a regency to 
manage the government. On the twenty-ninth of 
the ſame month, the young duke of Glouceſter, 
the only remaining child of ſeventeen, whom the 
princeſs Anne had borne, dicd of a malignant fever, 
in the eleventh year of his age. His death was 
much lamented by the greater part of the Engliſh 
nat ion, not only on account of his promiling talents 
and affable ditpolition, but alſo as it left the ſuc- 
ceſſion undetermined, and might create diſputes of 
tatal conſequences to the nation. Indeed, the pre- 
tent ftate of atlairs in England afforded but an un- 
comfortable proſpect. "The nature of the partition- 
treaty was no ſooner known, than condemned by 
the moſt intelligent part of the nation. They firſt 
of all complained, that ſuch an important affair 
thvuld ave bcen concluded without the advice of 
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on his new miniſtry. 


parliament. They obſerved, that the ſcheme was 
unjuſt, and the execution of it hazardgys 4 
their exceptions were diffuſed by the malcont " 
ſo that the whole kingdom echoed with 9 
and clamours; while the tory faction Wiley 
think in earneſt of eſtabliſhing the fuccelion * 
the Engliſh crown upon the perſon of the — * 
Wales. Such was the ſituation of affairs W 
king arrived in England; and ſoon after lie receive 
advice, that the King of Spain was actually Fe 
By his Taſt will, Charles had declared the duke I 
Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin, ſole heir of + 
Spaniſh monarchy. In cafe this prince ſhout, th 
without iſſue, or inherit the crown of France * 
ordered that Spain ſhould devolve to the duke 4 
Berry; in default of him and his children, to the 
archduke Charles and his heirs; and in failure t 
them, to the duke of Savoy and his poſterity, |, 
remains to this day a doubt, whether this will x i 
ſigned by the king of Spain, or was only a for. 
thus much is certain, that when the teſlament. 101 
or pretended, was notified to the French coun, | 
afforded a new ſcene of hypocriſy and difiimyl;. 
tion, The whole tranſaction had been concerted 
and executed by the intrigues and policy of the 
artful Lewis; and he was now determined to con. 
clude the cheat, with the ſame dexterity with which 
it was begun. After the will was accepted, Lexi, 
cloſetted the duke of Anjou, to whom he fd, jn 
the preſence of the marquis de Rias, * Sir, the 
king of Spain has made you a king. The grande, 
demand you; the people with for you; and I give 
my conſcnt. Remember only you are a prince dt 
France, I recommend you to love your people; 
to gain their affection by the lenity of your goven- 
ment; and render yourſelt worthy of the throne 
you are about to aſcend.” The new monarch us 
congratulated on his elevation by all the princes f 
the blood; nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and 
his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the ach. 
duke was placed next in ſucceſſion to the duke df 
Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendants of Anne 
of Auſtria. The emperor exclaimed loudly again 
the will, as being more iniquitous than the treaty 
of partition, and threatened to do himſelf jultce 
by force of arms. The Spaniards, conſcious df 
their own inability to defend their dominions, fe- 
ſigned themſelves entirely to the protection of the 
French monarch. William's real motive in aft: 
ing an indifference, was to conceal his reſentment 
until he ſhould have ſounded the opinions of ct 
powers in Europe, and ſeen how far he could rel 
His chief favourite ws the 
earl of Rocheſter, who had undertaken for the 
tories, and was declared lord-licutenant cf Ircland 
Lord Godolphin was appointed firſt commitioner 
the treaſury; lord Tankerville keeper ot tlic H, 
ſeal; and Sir Charles Hedges ſecretary of ſtate 
but the management was entruſted to -+/: Ko 
Harley, who had hitherto oppoſed the mcauren 
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diſſolve the preſent parliament by roc 
and iſſue writs to convene a new one, V” 
accordingly done. : 

The new parhament meeting on , D. 10. 
the ſixth of February, according to ; 
appointment, was prorogued to the tent“ 
the ſame month, when Mr. IIarley v3 i 15 
ſpeaker by a great majority. The conduct s * 
parliament is ſtrongly marked with 7 * 
prejudice, and diſcovers a total diſregard; 4 
intereſt of England, and the general a Lines 
Europe. On the thirtieth of March, tie 717 
quainted the commons with the declaration ©, t al 
French monarch, „that he would grant 1 een 
ſecurity than a renewal of the peace of RYE ; 
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{© thac the negotiation ſeemed to be at an end. 
william alſo communicated two reſolutions of the 
gutes- general, requeſting that the ſtipulated ſuc- 
ours might be immediately ſent. D'Avaux, the 
french ainbaſſador, employed every artiſice to per- 
ade the States of the cordial Kindneſs of his 
maſter towards them. But the Dutch had too 
early experienced the French monarch's pretended 
ore to their republic, to be eaſily perſuaded of the 
ruth of his profeſſions ; and therefore wiſely exerted 
themſelves in providing for their own ſecurity, by 
inlorcing their garriſons, and ſoliciting ſuccours 


om foreign powers. At the ſame time they wrote. 


letter to king William, wherein they expreſſed the 
moſt ſinccre zeal tor the intereſt of England, and 
ameſtly preſſed that the ſtipulated number of troops 
ould be immediately ſent to their aſſitance. Ac- 
cordingly the three Scottiſh regiments, which the 
king had retained in his own pay, were directly 
ent them from Scotland. The king communicated 
the letter of the States-general to the houſe of 
commons, who, having taken it into conſideration, 
came to the following reſolution; © That they 
would effectually aſſiſt his majeſty to ſupport his 
lies in maintaining the liberties ef Europe, and 
immediately provide the ſtipulated ſuccours for the 
Sates-general.” The addreſs from the houſe of 
pers on the ſame occaſion, was conceived in a 
warm and affectionate manner. 
lis majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with this diſpoſi- 
tion in both houſes to ſupport him in his views, that 
be expreſſed his ſatisfaction in an anſwer he ſent to 
ach houſe ſeparately. Notwithſtanding theſe ap- 
pearances of friend{hip and union, the commons 
vere proſecuting their favourite project of revenge 
guuſt their antagoniſts. They had appointed a 
committee to examine the journals of the houſe of 
ris with regard to the partition-treaty, and to re- 
port their proccedings to the houſe, Sir Edward 
Seymour, a violent tory, was appointed chairman 
df this committee; and on his report the commons 
wored, “ That William, carl of Portland, by ne- 
gotiating and concluding the treaty of partition, 
wich was deſtructive of the trade of this kingdom, 
ad dangerous to the peace of Europe, was guilty, 
ad ſhould be impeached of high crimes and mil- 
emeanors.” Purſuant to this reſolution, Sir John 
Leviſon Gower was ſent up to impeach the earl at 
ie bar of the houſe of lords, and at the ſame time 
) alure them, that the commons would, in due 
me, exhibit articles againſt him. They alſo re- 
ved to impeach lord Somers, which he being in- 
wed of, deſired to be heard before that houſe. 
us Mas granted, and he made a defence; wherein 
* obſerved, that he had only acted in compliance 
ith the king's commands, which it was certainly 
5 duty to do. After his lordſhip withdrew, the 
ule fell into a long and warm debate upon the 
iication he had offered, when the tory party pre- 
ed, and a reſolution paſſed, That John, lord 
<p by adviſing his majeſty to conclude the 
100 of partition, was guilty of a high crime and 
. — The commons then paſſed votes to 
lie r effect againſt the carl of Ortord and lord 
"ax, and on the fifteenth of April a general 
ment was brought up againſt all three to 
** of lords. A few days after the impeach- 
3 iey drew up an addreſs to the king, wherein 
10 a neſted he would be pleaſed to remove John 
1 Hate? Edward carl of Ortord, and Charles 
Ip — from his council and preſence for 
Ihe lo W illiam earl of Portland, who had 
3 theſe treaties. The lords were highly 
aden y this ſtep of the commons, which they 
allo 2 not only as an inſult upon their tribunal, 
4 violation of common juſtice; and they 
* * counter addreſs, wherein they entreated 
y,, not to paſs any cenſure on-thoſe lords, 
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until they were tried upon the impeachments the 
commons had preferred againſt them. The latter, 
tearing that they might fall into diſgrace with the 
nation for having preferred impeachments which 
they could not properly ſupport, uſed every art to 
delay the trials of theſe noblemen; and hen a day 
was at laſt appointed, they laid hold of ſome frivo- 
lous pretence to abſent themſelves from the trial, ſo 
that the four lords, having no proſecutors to appear 
againſt them were acquitted, and the impeachments 

diſmiſſed. | 
The whig party now omitted no endeavours to 
villify and depreciate their adverſaries in the minds 
of the people. They openly charged them with 
being penlioners to the French king; enemies to 
the preſent government; and that all their views 
and actions tended to the reſtoration of James and 
his family. They tried to procure petitions from 
London and the principal counties in England ; but 
the county of Kent alone could be prevailed on to 
ſend upan addreſs. It contained the moſt indecent 
reflections on the houſe of commons, and was ſigned 
by the deputy-lieutenant of the county, ſeveral 
juſtices of the peace and others, and was boldly 
delivered to the houſe by five gentlemen of the 
county, who, upon being called in and queſtioned 
at the bar of the houſe, owned the petition and 
their hands to it. The houſe then took it into 
conſideration, and voted it to be a ſcandalous, in- 
ſolent, and ſeditious libel, tending to deſtroy the 
conſtitution of parliaments, and to ſubvert the 
eſtabliſhed government of theſe realms; and or- 
dered the {ive perſons who had preſented it to be 
taken into cuſtody as promoters of the ſaid petition, 
Their confinement added fuel to the flame which 
had been blown up among the people; and ſoon 
after a paper came out, entitled a memorial from 
the gentlemen, frecholders, and inhabitants of the 
county of — in behalf of themſelves, and many 
thouſands of the good people of England. Herein 
they charged the commons with breach of faith in 
not paying the public debts; with impriſoning 
gentlemen who were none of their members; 
blamed them for voting the partition-treaty fatal 
mentioned a new clauſe of rights; admoniſhed the 
commons to act according to their duty; and con- 
cluded thus: « For Engliſhmen are no more to be 
ſlaves to parliaments than to kings.“ : 

On the twelfth of June his majeſty came to the 

houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion, intitled, an act for the farther limitation of 
the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject. On this occaſion he made a 
ſpeech, wherein he expreſſed his warm acknow- 
ledgments to both houſes, for the care they had 
taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
proteſtant line, and for their repeated aſſurances of 
ſupporting him in ſuch alliances as ſhould be for 
the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and the 
ſecurity of England and Holland. He then told 
them that the ſeaſon of the year required his pre- 
ſence abroad, and recommended diſpatch in the 
buſineſs before them. Notwithſtanding the com- 
mons were exceedingly chagrined by the remon- 
ſtrance lately preſented them, they thought it be- 
neath their dignity to take notice of it in the 
houſe; but in order to guard againſt its conſc- 
quences, they drew up an addreſs, wherein they re- 
preſented to his majeſty, * That ſeveral diſaffected 
and evil-minded perſons having gone about to raiſe 
tumults in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, to diſturb 
the public tranquillity, they theretore humbly be- 
ſought his majeſty to provide for the public peace 
and ſecurity.” They likewiſe preſented an addreſs 
in anſwerto theking's ſpeech, wherein they thanked 
him for having approved of their 232 de- 
clared they would ſupport him to the utmoſt; and 
delired him to engage in ſuch new alliances with 
0X the 
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the emperor, and other ſtates, as he ſhould deem 
neceſſary for bridling 'the exorbitant power of 
France, and maintaining the independency of 
Europe. They next proceeded upon the buſineſs 
of ſupplies, and granted the ſum of a million and 
a half for the public expences. They voted thirty 
thouſand ſeamen, and reſolved that ten thouſand 
troops ſhould be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the States- 
general. They paſſed a bill for taking away all 
privilege of parliament in legal proſecutions during 
the intermediate prorogations; and introduced 
another for appointing commiſſioners to examine 
and ſtate the public accounts. On the twenty- 
fourth of June, after his majeſty had given the "pe 
aſlent to ſeveral acts, he cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, wherein he returned both houſes thanks for 
the great zeal they had expreſſed for the public 
ſervice, and their ready compliance with what he 
recommended to them at the opening of the parlia- 
ment; and particularly thanked the commons for 
the ſupplies, and for the encouragement they had 


given him to enter into alliances for the preſerva- 
tion of Europe, 


Having given the command of the ten thouſand | 


auxiliaries, voted by the commons for the ſervice of 
the States-general, to the earl of Marlborough; 
placed the earl of Pembroke at the head of the 
admiralty; appointed Sir George Rooke to com- 
mand the fleet; ſettled the regency, and other 
matters relating to domeſtic government, William 
embarked for Holland on the firſt of July. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at the Hague, he aſſiſted at 
an aſſembly of the States-general, whom he ad- 
dreſſed in a moſt affectionate ſpeech. He now ſpent 
ſome time 1n reviewing the frontier garriſons of the 
States, and gave ſuch orders as he judged neceſſary 
for the better defence and ſecurity of the country. 
When he returned to the Hague, he was informed 
that the count d'Avanx, the French ambaſſador, 
had delivered a letter from Lewis to the States, ac- 
companied with a memorial of his own, to notify 
his being called home by his maſter; and wherein 
he obſerved, * That the ties between their High 
Mightineſſes and the king of England were too 
{trict, and they had too well made known their 
blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of that monarch; 
and no doubt but that they had already taken a re- 
ſolution to make the fame declaration to the moſt 
chriſtian king's ambaſſador.” The States-general, 
on the firſt of Auguit, returned a very ſpirited 
anſwer to this memorial. 
Every thing now ſeemed to tend to render a new 
war between France and Holland inevitable. The 
latter therefore exertedall theirendeavoursinmaking 
preparations for their own defence; they repaired 
their fortifications, augmented their army, and hired 
auxiliaries from various quarters. The king of 
Denmark engaged to furniſh three thouſand horſe, 
one thouſand dragoons, and eight thouſand foot, in 
conſideration of receiving a ſubſidy of three hun- 
dred thouſand crowns a year during the war. The 
emperor, who was the perſon moſt affected by the 
acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, aſſembled an army, the command of which 
he beſtowed on prince Eugene, one of the greateſt 
and moſt fortunate generals then in Europe. 
William applied his principal attention in puttin 
his navy on the moſt reſpectable footing, ſenſible 
of the fatal conſequences that flowed from the want 
of this precaution at the beginning of the laſt war. 
Accordingly, by the latter end of July, the Engliſh 
had a fleet of forty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, firc-ſhips, and ſmall veſſels, at Spithead, 
ready for the fea, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke. That admiral cruiſing up and down the 
Channel, over-awed the French during the re- 
mainder of the ſeafon. About the latter end of 


Auguſt, vice-adiniral Bembow was ſent with a ſtrong 


I 


Auſtria, and for the ſecurity of England and Hol. 


the Dutch. Thus triple alliance was framed jr the 


. maſter to remain paſſive, and ſuffer him to aſſume 


| and Holland, the king began to prep" ob. 


ſquadron to the Weſt Indies. The French ſuf 
pected that this fleet was deſtined to the Medite ; 
ranean; and in order to confirm them in this 8 
lief, and cover its true deſign, William formal 
demanded a free uſe of the Spaniſh harbours, T] 

demand was, however, civilly evaded, though the 
French ſhips had free admittance. The kind * 
projected the grand alliance between the emperor 
Leopold, England and Holland, againſt France 
for recovering the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of 


land, in point of commerce and navigation, and at 

8 5 Of 
the houſe of Hanover's ſucceſſion to the crown gf 
Great Britain, and to procure a ſuſſicient barrier fi 


nature of propoſals, upon which France mieb. 
come in; and accordingly it was communicated t, 
the French ambaſſador, and on their being rejected 
it was determined to have recourſe to arms, The 
death of that weak and unfortunate prince, James 
the Second, which happened at this time, brouabt 
affairs much ſooner to a criſis than perhaps ther 
would otherwiſe have been. He was ſeized with 
vomiting of blood, and died at St. Germains on 
the ſixteenth of September, in the ſixty- eighth year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his exile. 0n 
this event it was conſidered in the French council, 
what ſteps ſhould be taken with regard to his {on, 
Lewis was inclined to give him the ſame titles his 
father had borne; but the miniſtry adviſed thei 


what title he pleaſed. They enforced their advice 
with ſuch reaſons of ſound policy, that Lewis re- 
ſolved not to acknowledge the ſon of James the 
Second as king. The ſame day, however, Mar 
of Modena, widow to the deceaſed king, went to 
Madam de Maintenon's apartment, to ſpeak to the 
French king. She found him there; and with x 
flood of tears, conjured him not to treat her fon, 
herſelf, and the memory of a king he had pr- 
tected, with ſo much indignity as to refufe a title, 
the only remains of their former greatneſs, She 
obſerved,that as her ſon always received thehonows 
of prince of Wales, he ought to be treated as king 
after the death of his father; and that even Willan 
himſelf could not complain of this, provided bt 
was left to enjoy the throne of which he hade 
prived him. She then obſerved, that whether be 
acknowledged the ſon of James or not, the Engi 
would, nevertheleſs, declare war againſt France 
and that he would only feel the regret of hung 
ſacrificed the moſt noble ſentiments to a fruitis 
precaution. The entreaties of the royal widow wet 
powerfully ſeconded by Madam de Maiden. 
Lewis reſumed his former ſentiments, and Jams 
ſun was proclaimed king of England, Scots 
and Ireland, by the title of James III. And ti 
title was likewiſe recognized by the king of dat, 
the duke of Savoy, and the pope. - 3 
William was no ſooner informed of this mw 
action, then he diſpatched a courier to the m 
Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwic 1 
complain of this manifeſt violation of chat oy 
At the ſame time he recalled his ambaſſador, : 
earl of Mancheſter, from Paris, with orders 
return withont taking leave; and M. Pow, or 
French reſident, was told to depart the * if 
Lewis, in a manifeſto which he publiſhed an 15 
perſed throughout Europe, endeavoured 40“ ht 
cate his own conduct. He pretended to alert 15 
there was nothing in what he had done con * 
the treaty of Ryſw ick; affirming, that be 10 
intend to aſſiſt king James the Third, as * 
the pretender, in recovering his crown dui 5 
life of his preſent majeſty king William. 105 
concluded alliances with ſeveral foreign Lu” 
againſt France, particularly that with the en 
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turn to AAT but being detained in Holland, the emperor promiſed to ſend a powerful reinforce- 
gartly by his bad Rate of health, and partly in con- ment to prince Eugene in Savoy. William alſo 


ting meaſures with the States for attacking the 
french frontiers the next campaign, he did not 
ive tall the fifth of November. The firſt thing 
which engaged his attention and that of the council 
12s, whether the preſent parliament ſhould be diſ- 
vlved and 4 new one called. After ſome debate 
it was carried for the latter meaſure. 
On the thirteenth of December, the 
A. D. 1702. parliament met, and the commons 
having choſen Mr. Harley for their ſpeaker, the 
king opened the ſeſſion with a moſt gracious and 
patriotic ſpeech. In anſwer to which the two 
houſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes to his majeſty, 
which were moſt graciouſly received by him, and 
x the ſame time he gave them aſſurances of the 
eat ſatisfaction he conceived of their duty and 
affection. Forty thouſand men were appointed for 
the naval ſervice, and the like number for the land. 
In order to raiſe his majeſty a preſent ſum of money 
for thoſe purpoſes, the commons reſolved, that 
whoever ſhould advance or lend the ſum of fix 
hundred thouſand pounds for the ſervice of the fleet, 
and fifty thouſand pounds for the preſent ſubſiſtence 
of the land forces, ſhould be repaid with intereſt at 
ſix per cent. out of the firſt aids, It was alſo 
unanimouſly reſolved by both houſes, to preſent an 
addreſs to his majeſty, beſeeching him to inſert an 
article in all his treaties of alliance, importing, that 
no peace ſhould be made with France, until his ma- 
jeſty and the nation had reparation for the great 
ndignity offered by the French king, in owning 
and declaring the pretended prince of Wales, king 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A bill for 
attainting the pretended prince of Wales, was 
brought into the houſe of commons, which being 
carried up to the other houſe, paſſed with the ad- 
ditional clauſe of attainder againſt the late king 
James's queen ; but when the bill was ſent back to 
the commons, they excepted to the amendment, as 
regular, and propoſed that the queen ſhould be 
attainted in a ſeparate bill; to which the lords 
alented, The commons then took into conſidera- 
tion the conduct of the Kentiſh petitioners who 
inſulted the laſt parliament ; when they reſolved 
that Thomas Colepepper, Eſq; had promoted that 
ſcandalous and ſeditious petition in the houſe of 
commons, commonly called the Kentiſh petition, 
containing groundleſs reflections on that houſe, for 
which he ſhould be committed to Newgate, and 
tle attorney-general ſhould proſecute him for that 


crime, and likewiſe for being guilty of corrupt, 


ſcandalous and indecent praclices, in endeavouring 
to procure himſelf elected burgeſs for the town of 
ladſtone in Kent. But while the houſe was thus 
nantunng its own dignity, care was taken that 


the rights and privileges of the ſubjects ſhould not | 


mured ; and for this purpoſe it was reſolved by 
«conſiderable majority, that it was the undoubted 
icht of the * of England, to petition or ad- 
refs the king for the calling, ſitting, or diſſolving 
or paliaments, and for the redreſſing of grievances; 
ind that every ſubject under an accuſation, either 
; mpeachment or otherwiſe, had a right to be 
rought to a ſpeedy trial. 
- he king before his return from Holland had 
0 Faged in a negotiation with the prince of Heſſe 
Y mſtadt, who aſſured him, that if he would lay 
9 1 and take Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile, and 
* ner grandees of Spain, would declare for 
* — e of Auſtria, The emperor and the Dutch 
which * upon the ſiege of Keyſerwaert, 
= - elector of Cologne had delivered into the 
reſolve the French, The elector of Hanover had 
"ee b diſarm the prince of Wolfenbuttle and 
* ne, 2 the king of the Romans and prince 
ot Baden undertook to inveſt Landau, and 


ſuggeſted a plan for effectually reducing the exor- 
bitant power, and chaſtizing the inſolence of France. 
Thus every thing ſeemed to be in train to humble 
the pride of a treacherous enemy; but his majeſty 


did not live to attempt this important enter prize; 


hap though his conſtitution was greatly impaired, 
e endeavoured to conceal the effects of his malady, 
and to recruit his ſtrength by regular exerciſe. But 
on the twenty-firſt of February, as his majeſty was 
riding from Kenſington to Hampton court, his 
horſe fell, by which accident his collar-bone was 
broke. Being conveyed to Hampton court, the 
fracture was reduced by Ronjat, his ſurgeon. In 
the evening his majeſty returned to his palace at 
Kenſington, where he had no ſooner arrived, than 
it was found, that the motion of the carriave had 
cauſed the ends of the fractured bone to ſeparate ; 
but they were ſoon replaced under the inſpection of 
Bidloo, his phyſician. The king appeared to be in 
a fair way of recovery, till the firſt ot March, when 
ſymptoms of an inflammation were diſcovered on his 
knee, which cauſed great weakneſs, and exquiſite 
pain. On the following day the bill of attainder 
againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and a bill 
enacting, that the ſolemn aflirmation of the people 
called quakers, ſhould be accepted in the courts of 
law and equity, inſtead of an oath, received the 
royal aſſent by commiſſion. On the ſeventh of this 
month, the king's lameneſs was ſo far abated, that 
he was able to walk ſome time in the gallery of his 
palace at Kenſington ; but ſeating himſelf on a 
couch, he fell aſleep, and was ſeized, upon his 
waking, with a ſhivering fit, which was preſently 
followed by a fever and diarrhoea, Sir Richard 
Blackmore, and other celebrated phylicians, at- 
tended his majeſty, but all their endeavours to 
afford him relief proved ineffectual. On the eighth 
he granted a commiſſion for paſſing the malt tax 
bill, and the bill of abjuration; but he was ſo 
weak, as to be incapable of ſubſcribing the com- 
miſſion, and therefore aſſixed to it a ſtamp prepared 
for the purpoſe, in the preſence of the lord keeper, 
and the clerks of parliament. During the inter- 
vals of his fits, the king ſent for ſeveral noblemen, 
and ſpake to them about private affairs. Upon 
the arrival of the earl of Albemarle, he was ad- 
mitted into the royal preſence. His majeſty ſaid 
to him, with unuſual coolneſs, ** I draw towards 
my end.” In the evening he thanked Dr. Bidloo 
for his tenderneſs and care, ſaying, „I am con- 
vinced that you, and the other learned phylicians, 
have done every thing that the art of man could 


effect, for procuring me relief; but finding all your 


efforts muſt prove fruitleſs, I ſubmit to my fate 


without reluctance.” Early in the morning cf the 


tenth, his majeſty had received the holy ſacrament 
from the hands of "Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and continued in prayer with that prelate and 
Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, till about eight 
o'clock, when he was ſeized with the agonies of 
death. The king thanked lord Overkirk tor the 
zeal and fidelity with which he had promoted his 
intereſts, during a ſeries of ſeveral years, and de- 
livered the keys of his cloſet and eſcritoir to lord 
Albemarle, telling that nobleman, he was worthy 
to be intruſted with them. The carl of Portland, 
after whom his majeſty had made repeated enqui- 
ries, did not arrive till he had entirely loſt his ta- 
culty of ſpeech, and therefore he could only expreſs 
his friendſhip for that nobleman, by graſping his 
band, and ardently preſſing it to his bolom. Soon 
after he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewel, one of 
the pages of the back ſtairs, who ſupported him as 
he fat in his bed. Thus died, on the tenth of 
March, William III. in the fifty-ſecond year of his 
age, and the fourteeth of his reign, The lords 
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Lexington and Scarborough, who were then in 
waiting, no ſooner perceived that the king was 
dead, than they ordered Ronjat to take off from his 
left arm a black ribband, which bound next to his 
ſkin a gold locket, containing ſome hair of the, late 
queen, expreſſing the tender regard he had for her 
memory. The royal corpſe, after having been 
opened and embalmed, lay in ſtate at Kenſington ; 
and on the twelfth of April was depoſited in a vault 
of Henry the VIIth's chapel, in Weſtminſter abbey. 
In the beginning of May, a will which he had 1n- 
truſted with monſieur Schuylemburg was opened 
at the Hague in which it appeared, that he had 
declared his couſin, the prince Friſon of Naſſau, 
ſtadtholder of Friſland, his ſole and univerſal heir, 
and appointed the ſtates general his executors. By 
a codicil, he bequeathed the lordſhip of Breevert, 
and a legacy of two hundred thouſand guilders to 
the carl of Albemarle. | 


Character of King William IIIX. 


This prince was of a middle ſtature, ſlender, and, 
by reaſon of an immature birth, of a delicate con- 
ſtitution; being ſubject, from his infancy, to a 
cough and aſthma. He had an aquiline noſe, a 
high forehead, ſparkling eyes, and a grave, folemn 
aſpect. But by the aids of temperance and exerciſe, 
he underwent much fatigue both in the field and in 
the cabinet. He was endowed with a retentive 
memory and a ſolid judgment; in conſequence of 
which his plans, though ſeldom remarkably ſucceſs- 
ful, were never ineffectual. He was temperate, 
juſt, ſincere, religious, and a ſtranger to violent 
tranſports of paſſion. He was very reſerved, ſpoke 
but little, and wanted in his manners that pleaſing 
addreſs, which among the admirers of Charles II. 
atoned for a number of his vices. He likewiſe was a 
ſtranger to that King's inſincerity; and never ap- 
peared delighted with thoſe he deſpiſed. The 
defects of literary ſcience were in him ſupplied by 
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* The character of this prince (a too common practice 
with former hiſtorians) has been ſet in quite oppoſite 
lights, ſome having beſtowed on him the moſt exalted en- 
comiums, and others the moſt inveterate obloquy. In 
ſuch inſtances, which too frequently and ſhamefully 
occur, it has been our conſtant endeavour to perſevere in 
the middle way. Having 1 ourſelves to give the 
public both an impartial and complete hiſtory of England; 
we reſt ſatisfied with the full perſuaſion of having punc- 
tually hitherto fulfilled our engagements. We have been 
tufficiently diffuſe, and upon a candid comparative view 
of our labours with ſimilar works, whoſe limits and ſize 
being too confined, contain not even half the whole 
hiſtory of England) we flatter ourſelves, our readers will 
find we have brought together all the remarkable tranſ- 
actions, memorable events, and ſingular occurrences, into 
a ſtriking point of view. At the ſame time we can aver, 
that ſcarce a number has been publiſhed, that has nat 
contained either in the matter or the embelliſhments, much 
intereſting information, which may with ſtrict truth be 
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natural ſagacity; and there were a limplicity 
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elevation, an utility, in all the actions of hi: | 
The laſt treaty which William ſigned was the * 
alliance; the laſt act of parliament that he — 
was one which completed the ſecurity 5 . 
Hanover ſucceſſion; and the laſt meſſage he * 
parliament, while he was in a manner n 
to recommend an union between two parts ** 
iſland which had been long divided. In fortit 1 
and equaniinity he rivalled the moſt renowned he 
roes of antiquity. Being a predeſtinarian ra 
lieved every bullet had its commiſſion; yet in bat 
his ſpirit was conſtantly reſtrained from * 
raſhneſs, by a deliberate judgment, and a remak 
able preſence of mind. He was a zealous aſt 
of the reformed religion, recommending a 0 
formity thereto by his own exemplary congys 
He maintained invaiiably a regard for the natyr; 
rights and liberties of mankind as rationy 
ſocial beings. Influenced by this benevolent prix 
ciple, he exerted the moſt heroic efforts in the d. 
liverance of our anceſtors from the bondage of 
llavery ; and commenced champion of the genen 
liberties of Europe, the cauſe of reaſon, of nar 
of God, and of man. That the Seven United Pro. 
vinces did not loſe their liberty by the growing 
power of France; that this iſland did not fink into 
the moſt abject ſlavery ; that the proteſtant r«licion 
was not aboliſhed by law in every county in Europ 
appears under God, to be owing to him. To lin 
it was owing, that mankind now fee the ſingulii 
ſpectacle of a monarchy, in which the ſoverciga de. 
rives a degree of greatneſs and ſecurity from the 
liberty of his people, which treaſures and arms have 
not been able to beſtow upon other princes. la 
few words, William III. was a happy inſtrument 
in the hand of Providence, a good man, a 
illuſtrious ſovereign; and will ever ho!d a plice 
among the greateſt princes recorded in the annul 
of time, 
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ſtiled new and entertaining, and which is not to be found 
in any work of the like kind hitherto publiſhed, or nov 
publithing, by thoſe whoſe only deſign in oppoſition, 1s to 
anſwer pecuniary and felf-intereſted purpoſes. Hence by 
much labour and aſſiduity, we have eſtabliſhed what was 
our only ambition, an honeſt reputation, We have n6- 
thing to fear from the unmeaning conditions and deluding 
promiſes of envious competitors. Let every one examite 
and compare our pretenſions, and give merit, where 
found, the preference. For our parts, regardleſs of the 
py artifices of intereſted perſons; we ſhall continue to 
old the ſcale of impartiality and accuracy with an equa 
hand. We ſhall neither leſſen our original plan d 
Seventy Numbers, the extraordinary large fize of our page 
the fullneſs of printing, nor our endeavours to inform a 
leaſe ; truth ſhall ſtill guide our pen, and an unſhaken 
Integrity influence the whole of our public conduct, wit 
regard to the honourable completion of THIS REAL Neu, 
CoMPLETE, UNIVERSAL, AND AUTHENTIC HISTOR! 
or ENGLAND. 
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SECOND DAUGHTER OT JAMES u. 


She proſecutes the war againſt France—The duke of Marlborough appointed commander in chief— Admiral 


Bembms's 


fatal engagement—The ſucceſs of theallies, and of the French in Italy—Thearchduke Charles arrives in E 
The queen's bounty to the clergy—The victory of Blenheim—Gibralter taken by admiral Rooke—-A naval 3 
gagement — The vidtcry of Ramellies, and conqueſt of almoſt all the Spaniſh Netherlands The union of Sratian 


with England—Battle of Oudenarde—Liſle taken—Sardinia and Minorca conquered —Death of prin 


ce George” 


Tourney taken— Battle of Malplaquet—Duke of 8 undermined by the tories —Sacheverel l 


preſence of the queen General Stanhope and his troops, a 


. war 
ter the battle of Sarageſſa, made priſoners of i 


The government wholly in the hands of the tories — Marlborough deprived of his poſt, which is given le * 
— Peace of Utrecht—Oxford removed from the treaſury—&geen Anne's death and character. 


: NNE, princeſs of Denmark, 
A. N. 1703: A ſucceeded to the throne by vir- 


tue of an act of ſettlement made in the preceding 
- | 


reign ; and was proclaimed queen on the tenth df 
March, when in the thirty-eighth year of her g 
Her firſt act of ſovereignty was to convene — 
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council, to whom ſhe declared her concern for the | 
os the nation had ſuſtained in the death of his late 
majeſty ; her regard for the religion and liberties 
of her country; her deſire to maintain the ſucceſſion 
in the proteſtant line; and the government in 
church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and laſtly, 
her fixed reſolution to curb the inſolence of France, 
ind purſue the intereſt of England, together with 
that of the confederates, for the ſupport of the com- 
mon cauſe. As by an act paſſed in the late reign 
the parliament continued fitting, even after the 
king's death, both houſes unanimouſly voted an 
addreſs of condolence and congratulation. The 
lords and commons then aſſured her majeſty, that 
they firmly reſolved to enable her to maintain her 
alliances, and the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, 
and effectually ſupport the credit of the nation. 
On the eleventh of March, the queen went to the 
houſe of peers, where, with the uſual ſolemnity, ſhe 
delivered her firſt ſpeech to parliament, in which 
he expreſſed her ſatisfaction at their unanimous 
concurrence with her in opinion, that too much 
cauld not be done to reduce the exorbitant power 
of France; and deſired at the ſame time, they would 
conſider of proper methods for forming an union 
between England and Scotland. She declared it 
would be her conſtant endeavour to make the beſt 
return for their duty and affection ; and as ſhe knew 
her heart to be entirely Engliſh, ſhe could very ſin- 
cerely aſſure them, that there was not any thing 
they could expect or deſire from her, which ſhe 
hould not always be ready to do for the proſperity 
and happineſs of England, and that they ſhould 
fad her a religious obſerver of her word. Theſe 
afurances were highly pleaſing to all parties; and 
addreſſes were orefented by the clergy of London, 
by the diſſenters in and about that city, and by all 
the cities, towns, and corporations of England. 
In return, ſhe declared her attachment to the 
church; promiſed protection to the diſſenters, and 
received the compliments of all her ſubjects with 
a affability that engaged their affections. 

The States having received the news of William's 
death, immediately afſembled : and for ſome time 
gued at each other in filent aſtoniſhment. They 
wept; interchanged embraces, and vowed, that they 
would act with unanimity, and expend their pre- 
cious blood! in defence of their country. Soon 
ater penſionary Vagel imparted a letter which he 
lad received from the earl of Marlborough, con- 
tuning aſſurances in the queen's name, of union 
ad aſſiſtance. But what chiefly revived the ſpirits 
of the Dutch, was the arrival of the earl of Marl- 
borough, whom her majeſty had appointed gene- 

imo and ambaſſador extraordinary. The earl 
lucceeded in every part of his negotiation, and 
baving concerted - meaſures for the enſuing cam- 
gu, embarked for England on the third of April. 

i the mean time the commons having voted the 
queen the ſame revenue for life, which had been 
moyed by king William, ſhe came to the parlia- 
ment on the thirtieth of March, and generouſly in- 
'*med them, that ſhe would give one hundred 
ouland pounds for the public ſervice. Her ma- 
Kity was crowned on the twenty-third of April, and 
"out the ſame time, the council ordered the 
PPcels Sophia to be publicly prayed for. On the 
r ot May war was declared againſt France; 
id in this proclamation, the French king was 
Caged with having taken poſſeſſion of great art 
of the $ . 18 P . r . P 

K paniſh dominions; with deſigning to invade 
— erties of Europe; and with having offered an 

ut to the queen and her throne, by preſuming 

the pretended prince of Wales king of 


0 declare 
"gland, Scotland, and Ireland. The deſign of 


— War was to reſtore the balance of Europe, by 
g the Spaniſh dominions out of the hands of 
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the F 3 
7 monarch, and placing the archduke 
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Charles, the ſecond ſon of the emperor Leopold, 
on the throne of Spain, whom the allies acknow- 
ledged as king, in oppoſition to the duke of Anjou. 
Ibis was the ſcope of the grand alliance which 
William had formed with the emperor and the 
States General, and to which acceded the kings of 
Portugal and Pruſſia, the duke of Savoy, Holland, 
and other powers. After war was declared, the 
queen appointed lord Godolphin high-treaſurer, 
prince George of Denmark, her royal conſort, lord 
en and Sir George Rooke, vice-admiral 
of England. On the ſecond of July the parliament 
was diſſolved, as it muſt have expired by the act ſix 
months after the death of the king, By this time 
the campaign had been opened in Germany. The 
confederates began with the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, 
a ſtrong town on the Rhine, which the elector of 
Cologne had put into the hands of the French, and 
notwithſtanding a vigorous defence, the place ſur- 
rendered about the beginning of June. In the 
mean time the French prevailed in the Netherlands; 
but the States having put their forces under the 
command of the earl of Marlborough, he aſſembled 
the confederate troops about the beginning of July, 
and marched againſt the enemy, who retired before 
him, till they had entirely abandoned Spaniſh Guel- 
derland. Not being able to bring them to an en- 
gagement, the earl took Venlo on the twenty-fifth 
of September, Ruremond on the ſixth of October, 
and Liege about the end of that month. In No- 
vember the army breaking up, Marlborough re- 
paired to Maeſtricht, from whence he propoſed to 
return to the Hague by water. He accordingly 
embarked in a large boat with twenty-five ſoldiers, 
under the command of a lieutenant, But in the 
night a French partizan, with thirty-five men from 
Gueldres, lurking among the ruſhes, in expectation 
of prey, ſeizing the rope by which the boat was 
drawn, hauled it aſhore; they then ruſhed into the 
veſſel, and ſecured the ſoldiers before they could 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence, Thus the 
earl of Marlborough, with general Opdam, and 
Gueldermalſen, one of the deputies of the States, 
were taken priſoners. . Theſe laſt were happily 
provided with paſſports. The earl had neglected * 
this precaution, and it appeared as if nothing could 
ſave him: but recollecting he had an old paſſport 
for his brother, general Churchill, in his pocket, he, 
with admirable preſence of mind, produced it as his 
own ; and the French being in ſuch confuſion as to 
neglect examining the date, were ſatisfied with 
rifling their baggage, and carrying off the guard as 
priſoners. The governor of Venlo being informed 
that Marlborough had been ſurprized, and conveyed 
to Gueldres, immediately marched with his whole 
garriſon to inveſt that town. The ſame imperfect 
account being carried to Holland, the whole pro- 
vince was filled with conſternation; and the States 
immediately aſſembling, reſolved, that all their 
forces ſhould inſtantly march to Gueldres, to his 
relief: but before theſe orders could be diſpatched, 
the earl, to the inexpreſſible joy of the people, at- 
rived at the Hague. 

The operations of the combined fleets did not 
anſwer the expectations of the public. The late 
king, juſt before his death, had formed a deſign of 
reducing Cadiz, and the queen determined to 
put this project in execution. The fleet conſiſted 
of fifty ſail of the line, commanded by Sir George 
Rooke, and the duke of Ormond was appointed 
general of the land forces. Toward the latter end 
of June the fleet failed from St. Helen's, and on the 
twelfth of Auguſt anchored at the diſtance of two 
leagues from Cadiz. On the fifteenth the duke 
of Ormond landed his troops in the bay of Bulls, 
and repulſed a body of Spaniſh infantry. He then 
ſummoned the governor of St. Catharine to ſur» 


render, and received for anſwer, that they were pie. 
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pared for his reception, A battery was now raiſed 
againſt Montagorda fort, oppoſite to the Puntal ; 
but the attempt miſcarried, and the troops were re- 
imbarked. On his return to England, Rooke re- 


ceived advice, that the galleons from the Weſt 


Indies had put into Vigo, under convoy of a French 
ſquadron. He therefore reſolved to fail thither 
and attack them. The paſſage into the harbour 
was well ſecured and defended. As the firſt and 
ſecond rates of the combined fleet were too large to 
enter, the admirals ſhifted their flags to ſmaller 
ſhips. To favour the attack Ormond landed with 
twenty-five hundred men, and took by aſſault a 
fort and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the 
entrance of the harbour. No ſooner was the Britiſh 
enſign diſplayed at the top of the fort, than the 
ſhips advanced to the attack, Vice-admiral Hop- 
ſon, in the Torbay, crowding all his fail, ran 
directly againſt the boom, which was broke by the 
firſt ſhock; and the whole ſquadron entered the 
harbour, through a terrible fire from the enemies 
ſhips and batteries. Theſe laſt however were 
ſtormed and taken by the grenadiers, who had been 
landed. The French, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
finding themſelves unable to contend with ſuch an 
adverlary, reſolved to ſet fire to their galleons and 
ſhips of war, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the victors. They accordingly burned and ran 
aſhore eight ſhips, and as many advice boats ; but 


ten ſhips, and eleven galleons were taken. Though 


they had ſecured the beſt part of their effects, be- 
fore the combined fleets arrived, yet the value of 
fourteen millions of pieces of eight, in plate and 
rich commoditics, were deſtroyed in fix galleons 
that periſhed; but about half that value was 
brought off by the conquerors ; ſo that this victory 
proved a dreadful ſtroke to the enemy, and a valu- 
able acquiſition to the allies. Sir George Rooke, 
being joined ſoon after by Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, 
left this officer to bring home the prizes, and deſtroy 
the fortifications, while he returned in triumph to 
land. But the Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful 

in America as in Europe. By the death of admiral 
Bembow, England was deprived of one of the braveſt 
ſea officers ſhe ever produced. This great man 
having received information that M. de Caffe, with 
a French ſquadron was expected at Hiſpaniola, re- 
ſolved to go in queſt of him. On the nineteenth 
of Auguſt he came up with the French ſquadron, 
conſiſting of ten ſail, viz. four of ſeventy guns, one 
of forty, and the reſt ſmall frigates. Bembow had 
only ſeven ſhips with him, viz. the Breda of ſeventy 
ns, the Defiance of fixty-four, the Ruby of fifty- 
— and the Pendennis, Greenwich, Windſor, and 
Falmouth, of fifty each. The admiral in the Breda, 
with the Falmouth and Ruby, began the attack, 
but the other four ſhips fell aſtern, and ſcarce fired 
a ſhot ; notwithſtanding which the admiral purſued 
the enemy, and maintained a running fight for five 
days, when one of the enemy's prog ſhips ap- 
peared quite diſabled. But the French having by 
this time diſcovered that Beinbow was not ſeconded 
by the reſt of his captains, came down furiouſly 
upon him, and in the height of the engagment, he 


had the misfortune to have his leg ſhattered to 


pieces by a chain-ſhot. Undaunted by this acci- 
dent he ordered his cradle to be brought upon deck, 
and ſtill continued the fight, till the captains, who 
had ſo baſely deſerted him, came on board, and 
deſired him to deſiſt, alledging the enemy was too 
ſtrong. The admural, apprehenſive from their 
former conduct, that it he withſtood their impor- 
tunities they might go over to the French, returned 
to Jamaica. Enraged at the baſe behaviour of his 
captains, he immediately iſſued a commiſſion to rear 
admiral Whetſtone, and other officers, to hold a court- 
martial, and try them for cowardice. Hudſon of the 
Pendennig, died before the trial; Kirby of the De- 


mouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own captain, wer 
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on them the puniſhment of ſuſpenſion, nor 
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fiance, and Wade of the Greenwich, were cov; 
and ſentenced to be ſhot; Conſtable of the Wing 

was caſhiered and impriſoned ; Vincent of the Far 


convicted of having ſigned a paper, that they n 
not fight on the preſent occafion ; but as hey bags 
haved gallantly in the action, the court only infiiceg 
to take place till the lord high admiral's kara, 
ſhould be known. Wade and Kirby were ſen 
home in the Briſtol, and, upon their arrival at Ply 
mouth, ſhot on board the ſhip; a dead u arrant 10 
their immediate execution having lain there fo 
ſome time. In the mean time admiral Bemboy 
was ſo deeply affected by this miſcarriage, that he 
became melancholy, and his grief having ay a 
mented the fever, occaſioned by his wound, it ſoon 
put a period to his life. 
On the ſecond of July, the queen iſſued writs for 
calling another parliament ; it met on the twentitth 
of October, when the commons choſe Mr. Roben 
Harley for their ſpeaker. In an addreſs of thanks 
returned by the lords to the ſpeech, they congratus 
lated her majeſty on the . of her arms under 
the earl of Marlborough, in general terms. Bur 
the commons were more particular, for in their ad. 
dreſs they caſt ſeveral invidious reflections on the 
late reign ; and among other things obſerved, © that 
the wonderful — of her majeſty's arms, under 
the earl of Marlborough, had ſignally retrieved the 
ancient honour and glory of the Engliſh nation.” 
The word retrieved, occaſioned ſeveral warm debates 
in the houſe, ſome affirming, that it evidently imp/i:d 
a reflection on the memory of the late king, as it the 
honour of the nation had been loſt, or had preatly 
ſuffered in his reign, and the word maintained, was 
propoſed to be ed in its room. But the tories 
who introduced and ſupported the firſt expreſſion, 
gained their point, and upon a diviſion, retrieved 
was carried by a great majority. November the 
twenty-firſt, the queen ſent a meſſage to the houſe 
of commons, by Mr. ſecretary Hedges, informing 
them, “that her majeſty, conſidering there was but 
a very ſlender provition made for the prince her 
huſband, it he ſhould ſurvive her; and that the was 
reſtrained from increaſing the ſame by the late at 
of parliament, for ſettling the revenue, thought it 
neceſſary to recommend the making a further pro- 
viſion for the prince to their conſideration.” In 
conſequence of this meſſage the commons unani- 
mouſly reſolved, “ that the yearly ſum of one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds be ſettled upon his royal 
highneſs, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her majelty. 
The earl of Marlborough now received the thanks 
of both houſes for his ſignal ſervices; and on the 
ſecond of December her majeſty declared in the 
committee of council, that ſhe was ſo fatisfied wit 
the eminent ſervices of lord Marlborough to ic 
public and herſelf, both in the command of the 
army, and the entire confidence he had ſettled be- 
tween her majeſty and her allies, the States General, 
that ſhe intended to create him a duke, and allo b 
grant him a penſion of five thouſand pounds pet 
annum, upon the revenue of the poſt-office, 10! the 
ſupport of his honour during her majeſty's life. 
Commiſſioners for ſtating the public accoun> 
having, by order of the houſe of commons, ex. 
amined thoſe of the earl of Ranclagh, pay-maſter 0 
the army, laid them before the houſe, with tel 
own obſervations, in which they bore vcr) hard 
upon the earl, and the commons, after a full heb, 
ing of all parties, came to ſeveral reſolutions ag 
that nobleman, who, to avoid any farther chatte! 
into his management, reſigned his place; but tus 
was not ſufficient to appeale the commons ; for thef 
expelled him their houſe, of which he was a mei 
ber, and even addreſſed her majeſly to order the at 
torney general to proſecute him, but the que. 
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ink proper to comply with their requeſt. 
pes or, x ol were produced between the two 
touſes, by this enquiry; and the queen being in- 
armed thereof, ſent a meſſage to the lords, defiring 
they would diſpatch the buſineſs in which they were 
ed; but the quarrel between the two houſes 
qill continuing with a warmth that left little hopes 
of an accommodation, her majeſty reſolved to put 
n end to the ſeſſion as ſoon as poſſible. 
The queen informed the commons, 
AD. 1703. that the States General had preſſed her 


neffectual the great and early preparations of the 
enemy. The commons immediately reſolved, that 
ten thouſand men ſhould be hired as an augmenta- 
non of the forces te act in conjunction with the 
iles; but at the ſame time they intreated her ma- 
ly to make it a point with the States General, that 
they ſhould put an immediate ſtop to all commerce 
and correſpondence with France and Spain ; and on 
the twenty-ſeventh of February, her maj. ſty came to 
the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to 
feral acts; after which the lord-keeper, by her 
majeſty's command, prorogued the parliament. 
Marlborough having croſſgd the ſea about the 
middle of April, immediately aſſembled the allied 
amy, and opened the campaign in Flanders with 
the fiege of Bonne, which place was attacked in 
three different quarters at once. The garriſon made 
2 very vigorous defence, but at laſt, the fort having 
been taken by aſſault, and the breaches being prac- 
table, the marquis d'Alegre, the governor, 
ordered a parley to be beat ; hoſtages were imme- 
dately exchanged, and two days after the garriſon 
marched out, and were ſent to Luxemburgh. The 
duke now advanced towards the French army with 
an intent to give them battle; but upon his ap- 
proach, Villeroy thought proper to retire within the 
lines, having firſt blown up the works about Ton- 
geren. It was next reſolved to attack the French 
ines; which ſervice was effectually performed by 
general Cochorn and baron Sparre, though not 
vithout conſiderable loſs in the attack. The duke 
of Marlborough finding it impoſſible. to bring the 
French to an engagement, ſat down before Huy, of 
hich he made himſelf maſter in about ten days. 
On the tenth of September, the confederates in- 
feſted Limburgh, which ſurrendered on the twenty- 
tghth, and put an end to the campaign in Flanders. 
Vn the thirtieth of October, the ; of Marl- 
borough returned to England. The command of 
the grand fleet was this year given to Sir Cloudeſley 
Hotel, Sir George Rooke being ill at Bath. It 
Onfiſted of thirty-five ſhips of the line, and the 
amiral had under him Sir Stafford Fairborne, 
"e-admiral of the red; Sir George Byng, rear- 
Wniral of the red; and Sir John Leake, vice-ad- 
mal of the blue. While this fleet was at ſea, in- 
rligence was brought to the lord high-admiral's 
uncil, that a conſiderable fleet of French mer- 
want ſhips, with their convoy, were in Concalle 
on the coaſt of Normandy. Orders were im- 
mediately given to admiral Dilkes to fail in purſuit 
0 them, which he did on the twenty-ſecond of 
, and executed his commiſſion with ſuch fuc- 
dis, that he took, burnt, and ſunk, upwards of 
wn, lail, three of which were equipped as men of 


Levis was till able to make head againſt the 
ated efforts of the grand alliance; it was there- 
— relolved to weaken him by detaching from his 
2 two of his principal allies. The project 
needed ; and Lewis with amazement heard, that 
= duke of Savoy was in actual treaty with the 
1 ne, He immediately ſent orders to the duke 
6 endoſme to ſeize and diſarm the troops of 
tn , that were in his ſervice, to the number of 
"My-two thouſand men. The duke, by way of 
$ | 


to augment her forces, as the only means to render 


repriſal, commanded ſeveral French officers that 
were in Turin, and the French ambaſſador himſelf, 
to be put under arreſt; This proceeding produced 
a ſecond order from Lewis to the. duke of Ven- 
doſme, to invade Savoy immediately. In return, 
the duke publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting forth the 
neceſſity and juſtice of his proceedings, and ſent 
eee to the confederated powers to ſolicit their 
aſſiſtance againſt the impending ſtorm. The queen 
aſſured him of her protection, and both ſhe and the 
States ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Turin. In 
the mean time the duke concluded a treaty with 
the court of Vienna, who promiſed him all that 
France and Spain had refuſed him, viz. Monſerrat, 
Mantua, Alexandria, Valencia, and the countries 
between the Po and the Tanaro, with more money 
than he received from France in ſubſidies. The 
money was to be furniſhed by England, for the 
emperor had ſcarcely ſufficient to pay his troops. 
In return, the duke of Savoy acknowledged the 
archduke Charles as King of Spain, and pre- 

ared for the event. France had ſcarce received 
intelligence that ſhe had loſt this ally, but ſhe alſo 
heard that Portugal had deſerted her. Mr. Me- 
thuen, our cater at that court, had ſpared no 
pains to detach his moſt Faithful majeſty from his 
unnatural connections with the . grand monarch. 
His arguments had their full weight with his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty, who was moreover allured by the 
proſpect of a match between the infanta his daughter 
and the archduke Charles, to whom the emperor 
and the king of the Romans, ſhould transfer all 
their pretenſions to the crown of Spain. A treaty 
was now ſet on foot and ſoon concluded at Liſbon, 
between the emperor, the queen of Great Britain, 
the king of Portugal, and the States General. In 
this treaty it was ſtipulated, that king Charles 
ſhould be conveyed to Portugal by a powerful fleet, 
having on board twelve thouſand ſoldiers, with a 
great ſupply of arms and ammunition, and that 
twenty-eight thouſand Portugueſe ſhould be ready. 
to join him immediately at Liſbon. About the 
middle of September king Charles ſet out from 
Vienna for Holland, and paſſing through the terri- 
tories of the elector of Hanover, was met by that 
prince, who complimented him on his acceſſion. 
At Duſſeldorp he was viſited by the elector Palatine 
and the duke of Marlborough, the latter of whom 
made him compliments of congratulation in the 
name of our queen. On the ſecond of November 
his majeſty arrived at the Hague, where he repre- 
ſented to the States, that the province of Limburgh 
belonged to him as king of Spain, and defired he 
might have the civil government thereof ; which 
the States complying with, his majeſty appointed 
count Zinzendorf to take poſſeſſion of the town 


| and province of Limburgh in his name. Having 


paid his viſit at the Hague, the archduke arrived 
in England, where he was royally entertained by 
the queen and prince George at Windſor, for three 
days; and in the following year he ſailed with the 
combined fleets for Portugal. The parliament 
meeting on the ninth of 3 the queen 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein ſhe took 
notice of the declaration by the duke of Savoy, and 
the treaty of Portugal, as circumſtances very ad- 
vantageous to the allies. The treaty with Portugal 
being now laid before the lower houſe, and duly 
conſidered, they voted forty thouſand men, including 
five thouſand marines, for the ſea ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year; the like number of land forces to act 
in conjunction with the allies, beſides the additional 
ten thouſand; and they reſolved that the proportion 
to be employed in Portugal ſhould amount to eight 
thouſand. For the maintenance of theſe arma- 
ments, as well as for the diſcharge of the ſubſidies, 
payable to her majeſty's allies, they granted the ſum 


of three millions eight hundred and eighty one 
| thouſand 
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thouſand ſix pounds, fifteen ſhillings: They like- | 
wiſe preſented an addreſs to the queen, in which 
they aſſured her, that they would provide for the 
ſupport of ſuch alliances as ſhe had made or ſhould 
make with the duke of Sayoy. D 

September the twenty-ſixth, about eleven o'clock 
at night, there aroſe the moſt dreadful tempeſt that 
had ever beert known in the memory of man, at- 
tended with ſuch flaſhes of lightening and peals of 
thunder as filled every mind with the utmoſt terror 
and conſternation, e houſes in London ſhook 
from their foundations, and ſeveral of them falling, 
overwhelmed the inhabitants in their ruins. The 
Thames overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a 
conſiderable height in Weſtminſter hall. London 
bridge was almoſt choaked up with the wreck of 
veſſels that were beat to pieces in the river. The 
loſs ſuſtained by the capital alone was computed at 
near two millions, and the city of Briſtol ſuffered to 
the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds: but 
the _ loſs fell upon the _—_ of which there 
periſhed no leſs than thirteen ſhips, upwards of 
fifteen hundred ſeamen were drowned, among whom 
was Beaumont, rear admiral of the blue, who had 
been employed all this year in obſerving the Dun- 
kirk ſquadron: Theſe fofles, however, though they 
affected us greatly at home, ſerved in ſome meaſure 
to raiſe our reputation abroad; for orders were im- 
mediately iſſued for building a greater number of 
ſhips than deſtroyed; and the queen, by gracious 
bounties, gave ſuch ſpeedy relief to thoſe ſeamen 
who eſcaped with their lives, and to the diſtreſſed 
widows of ſuch as were drowned, as gained her 
full poſſeſſion of the hearts and affections of her 
ſubjects. 
At this time Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, and two 
other perſons, were ſent over from St. Germains to 
Scotland, with inſtructions to learn the ſtrength and 
ſentiments of the clans, and endeavour to perſuade 
fome of the nobility and leading men to enter into 
a deſign the French had formed of reſtoring the 
pretender to the crown of that kingdom. Sir John 


Maclean, who had lately come over from France to 


England, had been apprehended at Folkſtone in 
Kent, from whence he was brought to London in 
cuſtody of the queen's meſſengers. A perſon 
named Keith was apprehended at the ſame time, as 
was Mr. Lindſey, who had been under ſecretary to 
king James and- the pretender, James Boucher, 
who had been aid de camp to the duke of Berwick, 
was taken on the coaſt of Suſſex, coming over from 
France. Such a number of rebels and outlaws 
coming over at this time, tended to confirm the 
truth of a conſpiracy being in agitation, though 
they made uſe of the ſpecious pretence, that their 
only defign was to live peaceably at home, under 
her majeſty's government for the future. But one 
Ferguſon, who had been concerned in almoſt every 
Jacobite plot, came in voluntarily and declared, that 
Frazer had been employed by the duke of Queenſ- 
berry, todraw ſome perſons whom that nobleman 
had a diſlike to, into a plot, but that there was in 
reality no ſuch thin f in agitation. Theſe aſſurances, 
however, gained little credit, and the houſe of 
lords, taking theſe matters into conſideration, re- 
ſolved that a committee ſhould be appointed to ex- 


amine into the particulars, and ordered that Sir 
John Maclean and the other emiſſaries, ſhould be 
taken into the cuſtody of the black rod, and no per- 
ſon admitted to ſpeak to them. This ſtep greatly 
offended her majeſty, ſhe thinking it too officious 
an interpolition to take them out of the hands of 
her meſſengers, informed the lords, © that ſhe 
thought it would be inconvenient to change the 
method of examination already begun, and, that ſhe 
would, in a ſhort time, inform the houſe of the 
whole affair.“ 2 


| and all the lords were ſum:noned to attend on the 
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The lords, proceeded in their ex. 
aminations of the Scottiſh plot; and A. D. 1704. 
on the twenty-ninth of January, the ear f 
tingham acquainted them, that the qucen has __ 
manded him to lay before them the account put 
taining all the papers hitherto diſcovereq in v F 2 
to that affair; but that there was one de 
that could not be properly communicated wither 
running a riſk of preventing a diſcovery of er, 
greater importance t but the lords not ſatisfieq ith 
this reſerve, preſented an addreſs, dcſirins Ying 
the papers, without diſtinction, might be ſubmit w 
to their inſpection, in order to enable them to wy 
netrate to the bottom of this conſpiracy before he 
concluſion of the ſeſſion. Upon this the — 8 
few days after, ſent the papers ſealed to the houſ:; 
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eighth bf February, that they might the 
and peruſed. The houſe necordinghy Ing 
Iriving finiſhed the examinations, voted, that there 
had been dangerous plots between ſome perſons in 
Scotland and the courts of France and St. Ger. 
mains; and that the encouragement for this plotting 
arofe, from not ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crow; 
in the houſe of Hanover. Theſe votes were ſigni- 
fied to the queen in an addreſs, and the lords pro- 
miſed, that when this ſucceſſion ſhould be once 
ſettled, they would endeavour to promote the union 
of the two kingdoms upon juſt and honourable | 
terms. Her majeſty in the mean time performed 
an act of generoſity which greatly endeared her to 
her ſubjects, and was a convincing proof of the 
great regard ſhe had for religion, by conferring on 
the poor clergy a more extenſive and magnificent 
bounty than any of her predeceſſors ever had done: 
and which at this day amounts to above twenty 
thouſand a year, and is {till increaſing. On the 
twenty-ſeventh of February, her majeſty ſent 2 
meſſage to the commons, importing, * that having 
maturely conſidered the mean. and iniignificant 
maintenance appointed for the clergy : in various 
parts of the kingdom, ſhe had remitted the arrears 
of the firſt fruits and tenths, to the ſaid poor clergy: 
that ſhe would grant her whole revenue ariſing out 
of this fund, as far as it ſhould become free from 
incumbrances, towards an augmentation of their 
maintenance; and that if the houſe of commons 
could diſcover any method by which her good in- 
tentions towards the clergy could be rendercd more 
effectual, it would be at once a great advantage to 
the public, and very acceptable to herſelf.” Hay. 
ing received this meſſage, the commons voted an 
addreſs to the queen, in which they expreſſed ther 
thanks for her pious concern for increaſing the 
maintenance of the poor clergy out of her own fe- 
venue, and aſſured her majeſty they would cxe!t 
their utmoſt endeavours to render her intentions 
more effectual; and a bill was brought in, for ena 
bling her majeſty to grant in perpetuity the revenue 
of the firſt fruits and tenths, for the maintenance of 
the poor clergy. At the ſame time they repealed 
the ſtatute of Mortmain, fo far as it might be free 
to all men, either by deed or their laſt wills, to ge 
what they thought proper, towards the augmen® 
tion of benefices. This was oppoſed with gte 
warmth by ſome of the lords, who alledged “ 
would be opening a door for the clergy to practuc 
upon the weakneſs of dying men: but after? de. 
bate of ſeveral hours, it was carried in the afirm? 
tive by a great majority; and ſoon after paſled into 
4 law. de. 
The emperor's affairs were now in the mol 95 

lorable fituation ; and the houſe of Auf" 

itſelf on the brink of ruin, without 2 timely — 
powerful aſſiſtance. The elector of Bavar? py 
maſter of Paſſau; thirty thouſand French under Jed 


command of marſhal Marſin, who had 21 - 
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ilars, over. run the country on the other fide the 
Danube; ſeveral flying parties were in Auſtria: Vienna 
iel was threatened on one ſide by the French and 
Bzvarians, and on the other by prince Ro otſki, at 
he head of the mutinous Hungarians, fighting for 
cbeir liberty, and aſſiſted with money by the French 
ind Turks. In this forlorn condition, Leopold had 
10 other reſource than that of imploring the 
affiſtance of her Britannic majeſty. He therefore, 
out the beginning of April, ordered Wratillaw, 
the Imperial envoy at London, to preſent a me- 
morial to the queen, diſplaying the imminent dan- 
that threatened Germany, and earneſtly implor- 
ing her relief. This memorial was ſtrongly ſup- 
ted by the duke of Marlborough, who repre- 
ented the abſolute neceſſity of ſpeedily ſuccouring 
the emperor. I he queen, who was entirely guided 
by that general, returned a favourable anſwer to the 
emperor's memorial; and the duke embarking for 
folland, arrived at the Hague, about the beginning 
of May, where he had a conference with the States 
General; and the Dutch readily agreed to fend 
immediately a body of troops to the relief of the 
emperor. Having obtained every thing he wiſhed, 
the duke purſued his rout into the heart of the em- 
pire, and by forced marches, arrived on the banks 
of the Danube near Donawert, oppoſite to the Ba- 
ria lines, where about eight thouſand French, 
and as many Bavarians, lay intrenched. On the firſt 
of July the duke of Marlborough encamped with 
bis right at Amerdghem, and his left at Onderingen. 
The eletor of Bavaria immediately ſent a detach- 
ment of his beſt troops to reinforce count d' Arco, 
who was poſted at Schellenburg, ſituated on a riſing 
ground on the Danube, where, for ſeveral days he 
had been raifing intrenchments, it being a poſt of 
ralt importance. Marlborough, however, know- 
ing that the works were not completed, reſolved to 
attempt driving the enemy from their poſts. Ac- 
wrdingly, on the ſecond of July, he advanced, with 
adetachment of ſix hundred foot, thirty ſquadrons 
of Engliſh and Dutch, and three battalions of 
Engliſh grenadiers, the reſt of the army following 
him with all imaginable diligence. By unavoidable 
acidents it was near three in the afternoon betore 
fie duke could paſs the river Werimitz, which runs 
by Donawert, with the artillery. At length the 
attack was begun with unparalleled courage by the 
Engliſh and Dutch; the Imperialiſts not being yet 
urived, Ihe enemy made a moſt vigorous defence, 
but after an engagement of about an hour and an 
kult, in which time the Imperialiſts came up, the 
utrenchments were forced, and the allies made a 
temble flaughterof the enemy, who with the utmolt 
Precipitation ran towards, Donawert and the Da- 
whe, and upon being cloſely purſued, the g. eateſt 
Put followed the example of their generals, who 
mover that river. Our loſs amounted to about 
ix thouſand] men, among whom were many brave 
vicers, That of the enemy was computed at about 
"git thouſand. We took ſixteen pieces of cannon 
nd thirteen colours and ſtandards. The day after 
tion the army took poſſeſſion of Donawert; 
tie Bavarian garriſon quitted it upon their ap- 
"0X1; having firſt broke down all the bridges, 
u wanted time to deſtroy the ammunition and 
ons, purſuant to the orders they had re- 
a * def or of Bavaria paſſed the Danube, to pre- 
ons Mme victors cutting off his retreat into his own 
* "th the confederates having croſſed the river 
"Ah cral bridges of pontoons, a detachment was 
= take polt in the country of the elector, who 
3 under the cannon of Augſburg. The 
4 Aa vanced within a league of that city, but 
ticked? the enemy too ſecurely poſted, to be at- 
* 3 any proſpect of ſucceſs, they encamped 
3 8 as to cut off all communication 
een him and his dominions. Marlborough 
Ee 
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now propoſed very advantageous terms of peace to 
the elector, on condition of his abandoning the 
French, and his ſubjects preſſed him to comply, 
rather than expoſe his country to ruin and deſola- 
tion. A negotiation was therefore begun; but 
when he appeared ready to ſign the articles, hearing 
that marſhal Tallard was marching with a great 
body of forces to join him, he declared, that he 
thought himſelf obliged in honour to continue firm 
in his alliance. The allies exaſperated at this diſ- 
appointment, ravaged Bavaria, The duke ſoon 
after removing his camp, the elector of Bavaria 
marched to Biberach, where he was joined by count 
Tallard, and they paſling the Danube, encamped at 
Blenheim. The duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene having alſo joined their forces, marched up 
to the enemy,, whom they found advantageouſly 
poſted on a hill near Hochſtet. On the twelfth of 
Auguſt the confederate generals went out to take a 
view of the enemy, and diſcovered by their glaſſes 
that their whole army was in motion, the quarter- 
maſters having marked out a camp from Blenheim 
to Lutzingen. About four in the afternoon they 
diſcerned plainly the enemy's tents pitched, and that 
they were very advantageouſly poſted ; their right 
being covered by the Danube, and the village of 
Blenheim; their left by a wood and the village of 
Lutzingen; and their front by a rivulet, the banks 
whereof were ſteep and marſhy. The confederate 
generals perceived the diſſiculties which would 
attend an attack of the enemy in this ſituation; but 
they ſaw alſo the danger of being inactive in 
their camp, till their forage might be conſumed 
and their proviſions exhauſted: they, therefore, 
on the thirteenth advanced into the plain, and 
ranged their forces in order of battle. All neceſſary 
diſpoſitions having been made, and orders commu- 
nicated to general officers, the cannonading began 
about nine in the morning, and continued on both 
ſides till one in the afternoon. The French and 
Bavarians amounted to about ſixty thouſand, with 
one hundred pieces of cannon, On their right were 
poſted the marſhal Tallard, and the French troops 
he brought with him; and on the left the elector 
with his Bavarians, and the French troops under 
the command of marſhal Marſin. Ihe number of 
the confederates did not exceed fifty-five thouſand. 
Their right was commanded by prince Eugene 
their left by the lords Cutts, Orkney, and the ge- 
nerals Churchill, Lumley, and Ingoldſby; and the 
duke of Marlborough as commanderin chief, took 
his ſtation in the centre. The action was begun at 
noon by major general Wilkes, with a body of 
Engliſh and Heſſians, who having with great diffi- 
culty paſſed a rivulet, attacked the village of Blen- 
heim with great bravery z but were repulſed after 


three ſucceſlive attempts. - Meanwhile the troops 
in the centre and part of the right wing paſſed the 


rivulet in different places; and formed on the other 
{ſide without moleſtation. They were, however, at 
length, charged by the French horſe with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, and ſo terribly galled in flank by the 
troops poſted at Blenheim, that they fell into diſ- 
order, and part of them repaſſed the river; but a 
reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the French 
cavalry were, in their turn, broken, and driven to 
the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. The 
left wing of the confederates being now formed, 
aſcended the hill in a firm compact body, and 
charged the enemy's horſe with ſuch fury, that 
though they rallied ſeveral times, they could not 
ſtand their ground, but fled with precipitation. 
Tallard now ordered ten battalions to fill up the 
intervals of his cavalry, which the duke obſerving, 
ſent three battalions of the troops of Zell, to ſup- 
port his horſe. Nevertheleſs the line was diſor- 
dered from the fire of the French N and was 
obliged to recoil; but advancing to the charge with 
redoubled ardour, they routed the French cavalry, 
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whoſe battalions being thus deſerted, were cut to 
pieces. Tallard rallied the remains of his broken 
cavalry behind ſome tents that were ſtill ſanding; 
but they being vigorouſly attacked in flank, were 
totally routed. Part of them endeavoured to gain 
a bridge they had thrown over the Danube between 
Hochſtet and Blenheim ; but were ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued, that thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaughter threw 


themſelves into the river, where they were drowned. 


Tallard, being ſurrounded, was taken priſoner, to- 
gether with the marquis de Montperoux, three 
major-generals, and many other officers of diſtinc- 
tion. While the left wing of the allies was thus 
victorious, the centre, overpowered by numbers, 
was repulſed; but the duke of Marlborough 
brought up ſome freſh ſquadrons from the body- 
reſerve, and obliged the enemy to Tetire. He had 
no ſooner defeated the right wing, than he pre- 
pared to reinforce prince Eugene, when he under- 
flood his highneſs had no occaſion for his aſſiſtance, 
he having put the enemy to flight. The rout now 
became general in the French army; every one fled 
with the greateſt precipitation; and ſo extreme was 
the terror and confuſion, that officers and ſoldiers 
ran headlong into the Danube. The confederates, 
being now maſters of the field of battle, furrounded 
the village of Blenheim, in which were . poſted 
twenty-ſeven battalions, and twelve. ſquadrons, 
Theſe, being cut off from all communications with 
the reſt of the army, laid down their arms, and 
ſurrendered priſoners of war. Such was the event 
of the celebrated battle of Blenheim, or, as the 
French call it, the battle of Hochſtet; where the 
allies gained one of the moſt glorious and complete 
victories that was ever acquired in any war, or by 
any general. The French and Bavarians feft ten 
thouſand dead on the field of battle; the greateſt 
part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons 


periſhed in the Danube; thirteen thouſand were 


made priſoners; one hundred pieces of cannon were 
taken, with twenty-four mortars; one hundred 
and twenty-nine colours; one hundred and ſeventy» 
one ſtandards; ſeventeen pair of kettle-drums; 
three thouſand ſix hundred tents; thirty-four 
coaches; fifteen barrels, and eight caſks filled with 
ſilver, and three hundred loaded mules. Of the 
allies, about four thouſand five hundred were lain, 
and about eight thoutand wounded or taken. After 
this memorable victory, Ulm, Landau, and Taer- 
bach were taken, and all Bavaria ſubmitted to the 
conquerers. Count Tallard, and ſeveral other 
officers were brought to England, and ſent to 
Nottingham, where they remained ſome years. 


The queen ſettled the manor of Woodſtock upon 


the duke of Marlborough, where Blenheim-houſe 


was erected for him at her r expence, as a 


monument of this glorious victory. The emperor 
wrote him a letter with his own hand, expreſſing 
his obligations to him, and offering to create him a 
prince of the empire. The duke, however, de- 
clined that honour, till he had obtained the conſent 
of the queen, which being obtained, he was ad- 
vanced to that high dignity, and Mildenheim was 
beſtowed upon him as his principality. He was, 
indeed, never known by that title, the name of 
Marlborough being the nobleſt he could bear. 

This campaign in Flanders was very barren of 
events; but in Italy the French were greatly ſupe- 
rior to the duke of Savoy, who was obliged to con- 
tinue on the defenſive, and ſee Vendoſme reduce 
Vercelle and Ivrea. Soon after the French made 
themſelves maſters of the valley of Aoſta, whereby 
the duke's communication with Germany wasentire- 
ly cutoff. On the fourteenth of October Vendoſme 
laid ſiege to Verrua, a ſtrong fortreſs ſituated on the 
other {de of the Po, between Caſal and Turin. This 
place held out five months againſt all the efforts of 
the French general: the duke of Savoy having 
polted his little army on the other fide of the Po, 
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at Creſcentino, where he had a bridge of BAY 

nication, by which he ſupplied the place — 
with freth proviſions. But the communication li 
at length cut off, the duke retired to Chivas 9 
ea ee to the enemy. The ms bag 

avoy complained greatly at bein 
his allies on this 4 . by 
The arms of England were no leſs fi 

ſea, Admiral Rocke, who was r by 
Charles III. to Portugal, having landed that — 
at Liſbon, cruiſed for ſome time on the coal * 
on the twenty-firſt of May the fleet ſteered fo T 
ifles of Hieres. In their paſſage they ſaw the Br : 
{quadron failing towards Toulon. Sir Geor = 
mediately gave chace; but the French ſhid . 
greatly the advantage of his, being all — 
which means they got ſafe into Toulon and 80 
George proceeded to Liſbon in order to wait hrs 
reinforcement. On the ſixteenth of june he * 
joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with his ſquadron. 
and a council of war being called, it was refolyed 
to ſteer up the Mediterranean in queſt of the French 
fleet; and after cruiſing for near a month without 
_ able to meet with it, a ſecond council of war 
was held, wherein it was reſolved to make a ſudden 
attempt upon Gibraltar. The fleet arrived ſafe in 
that bay, and about three o'clock in the afternoon 
one thouſand eight hundred Engliſh and Dutch, 
with the prince of Heſſe at their head, were landed! 
to the northward of the town. His highneſs had 
no ſooner ſecured this poſt, than he ſent a ſummons 
to the governor to ſurrender the place; but he re- 
turned for anſwer, ** That he would defend it to 
the laſt extremity.” Next day the admiral gave 
the ſignal for cannonading the town, which was per- 
formed with ſuch vigour, that fifteen thouſand ſhot 
were expended in five hours. In the mean time captain 
Whitaker was ſent in with ſome boats, and burnt a 
French privateer of twelve guns in the Old Mole, 
By this time the admiral, perceiving that theenemy 
were driven from their fortifications at the ſouth 
Mole-head, by the fire from our ſhips; and con 
dering that if he could poſſeſs himſelf of theſe 
works the town muſt unavoidably be taken, he or- 
dered all the boats of the fleet to be manned and 
armed, and gave the command of them to captain 
Whitaker, with orders, if poſſible, to make himſelt 
maſler of theſe works; but while captain Whitaker 
was preparing to execute theſe orders, captain Hicks 
of the Yarmouth, and captain Jumper, who lay next 
the Mole, puſhed on ſhore in their pinnaces, and 
ſome other boats; whereupon the Spaniards imme- 
diately ſprung a mine, which blew up all the fortil- 
cations upon the Mole, killed two lieutenants, wit 
about forty men, and wounded ſixty. The ſeamen, 
however, kept poſſeſſion of the platform, till cap: 
tain Whitaker and his men landed. They {002 
made themſelves maſters of the redoubt between 
the Mole and the town, and turned the cannon tle 
found therein againſt the enemy. The admin 
then ſent a letter to the governor, and a meſſage to 
the prince of Heſſe, deſiring him to ſend 2 fe, 
remptory ſummons, js ＋ hr highneſs according!) 
did; in conſequence of which on the twenty-fou't® 
in the morning, the governor capitulated, and the 
prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place; and 
the fleet, having left as many men with that gene"? 
as could be ſpared, failed to Tetuan to take u 
wood, water, and proviſions. This was no one! 
accompliſhed than the admiral again ar to rh 
and, on the eleventh of Auguſt, got fight of * 
French fleet, which he purſued with all the ſail he 
could make. On the thirteenth he came within 
three leagues of them to the weſtward of a 
Malaga, where they brought to, formed their 1 od 
and lay ready to receive him. Their line con * 
of ſifty- two ſhips, and twenty - four gallies:, = 
were very ſtrong in the center, and weaker lies 
van and rear; to ſupply which moſt of the g ot 
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vere divided into thoſe quarters. Our line conſiſted 
A fifty-three ſhips; Sir George Rooke, with the 
ear-admirals Byng and Dilkes being inthe center ; 
Ur Cloudeſley Shovel, and Sir John Leake led the 
an, and the Dutch formed the rear. The action 

in about ten in the morning, when our van and 
«immediately prefled forward to a cloſe engage- 
ment, and ſoon obliged that part of the French 
ine with which they were engaged to give way; 
wt the center of the French bore extremely hard 
won Rooke's diviſion : the fight was, however, 
maintained with great obſtinacy till night, when the 
french bore away to leeward with their diſabled 
hips, towed by their gallies. The wind ſhifting 
i the night, the enemy got the weather. gage; but 
their fleet and our's lay by all the day within three 


kagues of each other repairing their damages, and 


u night they again made fail to the northward. 
The two following days Sir George endeavoured 
o renew the fight, but the French as carefully 
traded it; and at laſt, crowding all the fail they 

fibly could, actually ran away from the com- 
ined ſquadrons. Sir George ſailed to Gibraltar to 
refit; and leaving a ſquadron of cighteen ſhips 
ander Sir John Leake, ſet fail for England, where 
hearrived in the month of September, when her 
majeſty was pleaſed to confer the honour of knight- 
hood on George Byng, and Thomas Dilkes, Eſqrs. 
ind captain Jennings, commander of the St. George. 
ſhe reduction of Gibralter no ſooner reached the 
court of Spain, than Philip, the reigning king, 
ent the marquis of Villadartas with an army to re- 
uke it. He accordingly inveſted the place on the 
trenty-· fourth of October. During the ſiege, which 
kicd four months, the prince of Heſſe gave every 
proof of his great capacity as a general, in its de- 
fence, The garriſon was ſupplied with men and 
proviſions from the ſquadron under Sir John Leake; 
but that admiral being obliged to fail to Liſbon for 
freſh ſuccours, M. 22 the French admiral, 
came out of Cadiz with thirteen men of war, and 
blocked up Gibraltar on that ſide next the ſea, 
vhereby the town was reduced to the laſt extremity : 
but Sir John returning ſooner than the enemy ex- 
pected, ſurprized de Pointis, took three of his 
ſhips, and ran two others on ſhore, which the 
temy burnt. The beſiegers, having now loſt the 
belt part of their army by ſickneſs and the ſword, 
kiought proper to raiſe the ſiege on the tenth of 
March, leaving only a detachment of their forces 
t ſome diſtance to block up the place. | 

The parliment met on the twenty-fourth of 
(ober. The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech 
from the throne, and both houſes waited on her 
maelty the next day, with ſeparate addreſſes of 
tanks, The lords congratulated her on the great 
ad plorious ſucceſs of her arms under the com- 
mand of the duke of Marlborough, without men- 
loning Sir George Rooke; but the commons con- 
Fitulated her majeſty, “ as well upon the victory 


obtained by Sir George Rooke, as upon that ob- 


tuned by the duke of Marlborough.” The houſe 
then deliberated upon the different articles of the 
tional expence, and ſhewed ſuch zeal and appli- 
ation in ſupporting the war by neceſſary ſupplies, 
that thoſe requiſite for maintaining both the army 
ind navy, were voted before the end of November; 
aud on the ninth of December the bills for the ſame 
"eved the royal aſſent, when the queen, in a 
ſort ſpeech, thanked the commons for their diſ- 
patch, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe conſidered as a ſure 
flecge of their affection. | 
A.D.179 Doctor Delany, vice-chancellor of 
5: Oxford, accompanied by the principal 
nembers of the univerſity, attended the queen with 
n addreſs of congratulation upon the ſucceſs of 


arms in Germany, under the admirable conduct | 


nd iavinc;ble courage of the duke of Marlbo- 
tough; and at ſea, under that brave and faithful 


EY 


admiral Sir George Rooke. The latter part of 
this addreſs gave umbrage to the queen, as it 
ſeemed to raiſe the admiral upnn a level with the 
general, whoſe great victories had captivated her 
admiration, and whoſe wife had alienated her af- 
fection from the tories ; her majeſty, therefore, re- 
turned a cool anſwer to the addreſs ; and ſoon after 
Sir George Rooke was diſmiſſed from his command, 
without the leaſt reward for his long and faithful 
ſervices, He was ſucceeded by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, who was then declared rear-admiral of 
England. The commons now took into conſide- 
ration the treaty which the duke of Marlborough 
had concluded with the king of Pruſſia, for pores | 
eight thouſand of his troops into Engliſh pay, whic 

were to ſerve in Savoy. They alſo took notice how 
very deficient the allies were in furniſhing their re- 
ſpective quotas towards carrying on the war, as well 
by ſea as land; and beſought her majeſty to uſe her 
intereſt with them, that next year they might furniſh 
their complete proportion, according to their re- 
ſpective treaties; to all which the queen returned 
favourable anſwers; and, after giving the royal 


aſſent to ſeveral bills ſhe diſſolved the parliament, ' 


and a proclamation was iſſued for calling another. 
In the beginning of May count Gallas, envoy ex- 
traordinary from the Imperial court, received advice 
of the death of his maſter, the emperor Leopold 
V. who was ſucceeded by Joſeph, king of the 
Romans, his eldeſt ſon. The envoy had alfo orders 
to aſſure her majeſty, that the new emperor would 
not only obſerve all the treatics concluded with his 
predeceſlor, but alſo do every thing in his power to 
render thoſe alliances more firm and laſting. 

Marlborough, ever ſince the battle of Blenheim, 
had employed his thoughts in forming a plan for 
improving the adyantage he had gained by that 
action; and, after the moſt mature deliberation, 
none r ſo rational as that of making an 
impreſſion on the frontiers of France. Accordingly 
the Moſelle was pitched upon as the ſcene of action, 
and large magazines were formed at Triers. As 
forage was very ſcarce in that part of the country, 
and therefore impoſſible for the allied army to ſubſiſt 
long between the Moſelle and the Saar, Marl- 
borough ſent repeated remonſtrances to quicken 
the march of the Imperialiſts: but neither his rc- 
monſtrances, nor thole of the deputies of the States, 
had any effect. 

In the mean time the French did not fail to puſh 
their ſuperiority in the Netherlands. They inveſted 
Huy; and carried on their attack with ſuch vigour, 
that in leſs than fourteen days the garriſon were 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. 
This diſagreeable news no ſooner reached the allied 
army, than the deputies of the States repreſented 
to the duke of Marlborough, © That it was im— 
poſſible to ſubſiſt the army any longer in their 
preſent ſituation; that the Germans, by their de- 
lays, had rendered the beſieging Saar-Louis im- 
practicable, and defeated the whole ſcheme for a 
campaign on the Moſelle; that it was to no pur- 
poſe to continue in theſe parts, when their forces 
might be better employed in the Netherlands in 
ſtopping the progreſs of the enemy.” The duke 
was ſullicientiy perſuaded of the truth of theſe re- 
preſentations; but being willing to remain till the 


laſt extremity, he did not decamp till the ſeven- 
| teenth of June, when he found all his hopes of 


penetrating into the bowels of France, rendered 
abortive. He therefore marched for the Nether- 


| lands by the ſhorteſt way; while the Imperial troops, 


the Pruſſians, and the Wirtemburgers, moved 
towards the Upper Rhine. The duke proſecuted 
his march with ſuch expedition, that he ſaved 
Liege; the enemy having, on receiving advice of 
his approach, ſeat back their artillery to Namur, 
and retired with great precipitation to Tongeren. 


On the other hand, the duke gontinuing his rapid 


march, 


ith 
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march, retook Huy, and drove tlie enemy behind 
their lines, which Marlborough reſolved to. force. 
The French, conſiſting of near one hundred bat- 
talions, and one hundred and forty-ſix ſquadrons, 
were poſted behind their lines. The force of the 
allies was nearly equal, their army conſiſting of 
grate Putt battalions, and one hundred and fifty- 
nine ſquadrons. In order to divide the forces of 
the enemy, it was reſolved to make a falſe motion; 
and accordingly the army under M. d' Auverquerque 
decamped from Vignamont at five in the morning, 
and marched towards Burdine on the other ſide of 


the Mehaigne. At the ſame time the duke made a 


motion, as if he intended to ſupport Auverquerque, 
in attacking the lines near Meſſeline, that being 
the weakeſt part. This feint was attended with the 
deſired ſucceſs: the French ſent off large detach- 
ments tothoſe parts where they expected the greateſt 
danger; and conſequently left thoſe parts, on which 
the duke had a real deſign, in a very weak condi- 
tion. Marlborough ſaw with pleaſure the French 
running into the * he had prepared for them; 
and the ſame night marched at the head of his 
army, which was joined by that of M. d'Auver- 
querque, his army having repaſſed the Mehaigne; 
and the combined army proceeded with all poſlible 
expedition to ſupport a detachment, ſent to attack 
theenemy'slines in the neighbourhood of Heyliſhem, 
The deſign was ſo ſecret, and ſo ſuddenly carried 
into execution, that the enemy had not the leaſt 
thought of it; eſpecially as this was the ſtrongeſt 
part of their lines, and therefore leſs ſuſpected than 
any other. The confederates paſſed the lines with 
very little en ; but were afterwards attacked 
by twenty-four ſquadrons of Bavarian horſe, and 
twenty battalions. This occaſioned a ſharp action, 
but they were ſoon defeated and put to flight; 
leaving their ſtandards, colours, and artillery be- 
hind them. The marquis d' Alegre, and the count 
de Horne, lieutenant-generals, were taken pri- 
ſoners, together with one, major- general, two bri- 
gadier-generals, and ſeventy-four other officers. 
In the morning of the ſame day, the army marched 
to Tirlemont ; the French, in the mean time, de- 
camping and breaking down their bridges with 
ſuch precipitation, as to leave near fifteen hundred 
men on this ſide, who were taken prifoners, toge- 
ther with a battalion of Montlue in 'Iirlemont. 
Nothing farther of moment happened in Flanders 
during the preſent campaign. The duke put his 
army into winter-quarters; and after concerting 
the operations of the next campaign with the em- 
peror and the States-general, embarked for Eng- 
land, and arrived at St. James's on the thirticth of 
December. | 

Not any events of importance were . produced 
during the campaign * the Rhine; but the 
naval operations of the allies were conducted with 
qual ſpirit and ſucceſs. The moſt remarkable 
atchievement was the redluction of Barcelona b 
the carlof Peterborough, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
who, in the latter end of May, ſailed from St. 
Helen's with the Engliſh fleet, and on the twentieth 
of June landed at Liſbon, where they were rein- 
forced by Sir John Leake, and the Dutch admiral 
Allemonde. On the twenty-ſecond, they arrived 
in the bay of Barcelona; the troops diſembarked 
to the caſtward of. the city, where they poſſeſſed 
tlemſelves of a ſtrong camp, and were well re- 
ceived by the country people. On the twenty- 
eighth, king Charles landed amidſt the acclama- 
tions of an infinite multitude from the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, who threw themſelves at 
his fect, exclaiming with tranſport, * Long live 
the king.” The inhabitants of Barcelona were 
ſtrongly attached to the houſ&of Auſtria, but were 
over-awed by a garriſon of five thouſand men, 
commanded by the duke of Popoli, Velaſco, and 
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other officers, who had eſpouſed the cauſe of kins 


Philip. Notwithſtanding theſe circumſtance, rei 
dered the attempt apparently hazardous, it .. 
propoſed by the prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt he e 
ſerved in this expedition as a volunteer and : 
proved by the earl of Peterborough, and Sit 00 ; 
deſley Shovel. It was thought expedient to Pa t 
prize the caſtle of Montjuic, to effect which he c 
neceſſary preparations were made; and at ſix o'clock 0 
in the evening a detachment of one thouſand ne l 
was ordered to march by the way of Serria, and k 1 
thouſand more followed at midnight to ſup 6 a 
them if there ſhould be occaſion. The 2 m 
were carried by aſſault, but with the loſs of th b 
_ prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot through he h 
head, and expired in a few moments. The ent al 
then bombarded the fort; and a ſhell happenine h 
to fall into the magazine of powder blew it vp *. 10 
gether with the governor, and ſome of the princi av 
pal officers ; an accident which ſo alarmed the gu. * 
riſon, that they ſurrendered without further rcjR. pe 
ance. Poſſeſled of this important poſt, the Engliſh 
general erected his batteries againſt the town, and - 
the bomb-ketches fired with lch exccution, that . 
in a few days the governor capitulated, and on the 
fourth of October, Charles entered in triumph. 4 
All the other places in Catalonia, except Roſs pl 
declared for him; ſo that the largeſt and richc> K 
province of Spain, was conquered by an army ſcarce hy 
double in number to the garriſon of Barcelona, a 
Charles wrote with his own hand a letter to queen * 
Anne, containing a circumſtantial detail of his N 
affairs, the warmeſt expreſſions of gratitude, and 80 
the higheſt encomiums on her ſubjects, particularly 1 
the earl of Peterborough. The ſeaſon of the year m 
requiring the fleet to return home, king Charles 
reſolved to continue in Catalonia, for the encou- 5 
ragement of the people of that province, together t 
with the earl of Peterborough, and the land forces, * 
as well, as all the marines that could be ſpared on a7 
board the fleet. Admiral Shovel failed for England * 
leaving twenty-five fail of Engliſh flips, com- 85 
manded by admiral Leake, and fifteen fail of "ai 
Dutch, under the command of admiral Waſlenacr, of 
to winter at Liſhon. He alſo left four Engliſh upo 
and two Dutch frigatcs at Barcelona, to attend king ork 
Charles. The only misfortune which attended the jeſt 
arms of England this year, was the capture of the * 
Baltic fleet, homeward bound, with their convoy 
of three ſhips of war, which were taken by the Al 
Dunkirk ſquadron, under the command of the * 
count de St. Paul, who was killed in the action. bun 
When an account of this event was communicated me 
to the French king, he replied with a ſigh, © Va the 
well; I wiſh the ſhips were ſafe again in any Engliſh mer 
port, provided the count could be reſtored to life,” pub 
After the death of Dubart, this officer was reputed Was 
the beſt ſeaman in France. | not! 
The election of members for a new parliament, for 1 
now engaged wholly the attention of the Englilt; rene 
and after a violent oppoſition, a majority of whuigs mur 
was returned, The parliament meeting on the func 
twenty-firſt of October, a warm conteſt arolc about hou 
the choice of a ſpeaker. Mr. Bromley was propole afte; 
by the tories, and Mr. John Smith by the whigss read 
the latter of whom was clected by a confiderable Whic 
majority. The queen, as uſual, made a ſpecch: May 
and both houſes preſented addrefles in the warmclt app 
terms of duty and afſſection. On the ſixth of Ve Not 
cember was held that famous debate in the hos bein 
of lords, concerning the danger of the church. tric 
On that day the queen repaired to the hooks a Lng 
order to hear the debates. They were opens ö itte 
the earl of Rocheſter; and the reaſons he b of E 
in ſupport of his opinion, that the church = 15 
danger, were, the ſecurity act in Scotland; die 1 ou 
ſence of the heir to the crown and the pore — 
not paſling the occaſional bill. He was ah We 10 * 
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ty lord Halifax, who aſſerted, that the ſecurity act 
deing merely of a political nature, was foreign to 
«cleliaſtical affairs, and was unavoidably paſled to 
ent an immediate rebellion. He lighted the 
— reaſon as trivial; and with reſpect to the 
third obſerved, that the matter had been ſufficiently 
<nvaſſed, and the houſe had given their opinion 
of it already. The biſhop of London alledged, 
that the church was in danger from the profane- 
nels, irreli 
43 well as the pernicious tendency of ſeveral ſer- 
mons which had been lately preached, in which re- 
bellion was countenanced, and reſiſtance to the 
higher power encouraged. Burnet, biſhopof Sarum, 
= ke him; and affirmed, that extraordinary care 
had been taken of late in promoting religion, erect- 
ing ſchools for the inſtruction of youth, and giving 
away books to excite piety; in which ulctul works, 
one thouſand two hundred pounds had been ex- 
pended the laſt year. "The archbiſhop of York de- 
chred, that he apprehended danger from the in- 
creaſe of Diſſenters, particularly from the many 
xcademies they had erected; to which lord Wharton 
anſwered, by complaining of the ſchools and ſemi- 
naries held by nonjurors. The biſhop of Ely com- 
ined of the heat and violence in the univerſities. 
The biſhop of Lichſicld alledged the abuſive lan- 
guage uſed againſt the biſhops. The bilhop of 
Bath and Wells the invidious terms of high church 
and low church. Lord Somers cloſed the debates 
by a healing ſpeech. The queſtion, whether the 
church was in danger? being put, it was carried 
in the negative by a great majority. The houſe 
then reſolved, © "That the church of England, as 
by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from immi- 
nent danger by king William III. of glorious 
memory, is now, by God's bleſling, under the 
auſpicious reign of her majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and 
louniſhing condition; and that whoever went about 
to inſinuate to the contrary, was an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom.” This vote 
deing communicated to the commons, aud their 
concurrence deſired therein, it was carried in the 
afirmative by a majority of 2 voices; where- 
upon both houſes joined in addreſſes to the queen, 
echibiting the ſaid reſolution, and deſiring her ma- 
jeſty to make it public; and a proclamation to this 
end was publiſhed. 
AD. 17506, The credit of the duke of Marl- 
' borough was at this time very high; 
for the emperor having propoſed a loan of tive 
bundred thouſand pounds on a branch of his reve- 
nues in Sileſia, the whole ſum, by the intereſt of 
the duke, was immediately ſubſcribed by the 
merchants of London. Indeed, at this juncture, 
public credit was in great repute; the kingdom 
Vs blefſed with plenty; the forces were well paid, 
twithitanding the great quantity of coin exported 
for the maintenance of the war, the paper cur- 
ncy ſupplying the deficiency ſo well, that few 
commune were heard in the kingdom. All the 
— being eſtabliſhed, her majeſty came to the 
—e peers on the ninetcenth of March, and 
"ter giving the royal aſſent to ſuch bills as were 
my, ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes; after 
wich the parliament was prorogued till the firſt of 
following, On the ſixteenth, commiſſioners 
Seed for forming a union of England and 
Kotland, met at the Cockpit, and their commiſiions 
wes. opened and read by their reſpective ſecre- 
Engl; namely, Mr. George Doddington for the 
— „and Sir David Nairn for the Scots, and 
15 ory ſpeeches delivered by the lord-keeper 
i — and, and the lord- chancellor of Scotland, 
ſoulg b. ced, that copies of the ſeveral commiſſions 
and in Prepared and ſigned by the ſecretaries, 
, Mterchanged; after which the commiſſioners 


i "oy ns to the twenty-ſecond of April, on which 
1 


on, and licentiouſneſs of the times, 


| 


Scotland. 


day they again aſſembled, and the lord-keeper, in 
the names of the lords-commiſſioners for England, 
delivered to the board four preliminary articles, the 
ſubſtance of which was as follows: that all pro- 
poſals made by either ſide ſhould he in writing; 
and every point, when agreed, reduc:d into writing; 
that no point, though agreed upon, ſhould be ob» 
ligatory, till all matters — be adjuſted in ſuch 
a manner as would be proper to be la:d before the 
queen, and the parliament of each nation, for their 
approbation ; that a committee ſhould be appointed 
from each commiſſion, to reviſe the minutes which 
might paſs, before they ſhould be inſerted in the 
books by the reſpective ſecretaries; and, that all 
the proceeding; during the treaty ſhould be kept 
ſecret, A ſœderal union was propoſed by the Scots, 
in the nature of that ſubſiſting between the Dutch 
united provinces, or the cantons of Switzerland; 
but the Englith would hear of nothing leſs than an 
incorporating union, fo as effectually to take from 
any future Scotiſh parliament, the power of repeal- 
ing the articles of this treaty; and, on the twenty- 
fourth of April, the lord-keeper of England pro- 
poled, “ That the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland ſhould be for ever united into one nation, 
by the name of Great-Britain; that it ſhould be 
repreſented by one and the ſame parliament; and 
that the ſucceſlion to this monarchy, in failure of 
heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould be ſubject to 
the limitations mentioned in an att of 2 
made in England in the twelfth and thirteeath 
years of the reign of the late king William III. 
entitled, Au act for the farther limitation of the 
crown, &c. | 

To theſe preliminaries the commiſſioners for 
Scotland, agreed, with this proviſo only, © That 
all the ſubjects of the united kingdom of Great- 
Britain, ſhould have full freedom and intercourſe 
of trade and navigation, to or from any part or 
place within the ſaid united kingdoms, and plan- 
tations thereunto belonging, and that there may 
be a communication of all other privileges and 
advantages wl:ich do or may belong to the ſubjects 
of either kingdom.“ Jo this the commiſſioners of 
England acquicſced, under ſuch terms as, in the 
further progreſs of this treaty, ſhould be found for 
the common advantage of both kingdoms. Theſe 
general preliminaries being agreed upon, the com- 
miſſioners proceeded to particulars; and at length 
articles were ratified by both parliaments, though 
not without great oppolition on the part of that of 
1his cclebrated treaty imported, that 
England and Scotland ſhould, from the firſt of 
May one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven, be 
united into one kingdom, by the name of Great- 
Britain; that the ſucceſſion ſhould be veſted in the 
princeſs Sophia and her heirs; that all papiſts, or 
perſons that marry papiſts, ſhould be for ever cx- 
cluded from inheriting the crown ; that the united 
kingdom ſhould be repreſented by one parliament ; 
that all ſubjects of Great-Britain ſhould enjoy a 
communication of rights, and all anna. and 
be under the ſame reſtrictions and regulations; 
that Scotland ſhould be exempted from the tempo- 
rary duties on ſome commodities; that.the ſum of 
three hundred ninety- eight thouſand and _— 
five pounds ten ſhillings, ſhould be granted to the 
Scots as an equivalent tor ſuch part of the cuſtoms 
and exciſe, charged upon that kingdom in conſe- 
quence of the union, as ſhould be applicable to 
the payment of the debts of England, according to 
the proportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of 
Scotland bore to thoſe of England ; that as the 
revenue of Scotland might increaſe, a further equi- 
valent ſhould be allowed for ſuch proportion of the 
ſaid increaſe, as ſhould be applicable to the pay- 
ment of the debts of England; that the ſum to be 
paid at preſent, as well as the money ailing fue m 
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the future equivalents, ſhould be employed in re- 
ducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and 
value of the Engliſh coin; in paying off the capital 
ſock and intereſt due to the proprietors of the 
African company, which ſhould be immediately 
diſſolved; in diſcharging all the public debts of 
the kingdom of Scotland; and in promoting ma- 


nufactures and fiſheries, under the direction of 


commiſſioners appointed by her majeſty, and ac- 


countable to the parliament of Great Britain; that 


the laws concerning public right, policy, and civil 
S ſhould be the ſame throughout the 

ingdom; but that no alteration ſhould be made 
in laws which referred to private property, except 
for evident utility of the ſubjects within Scotland; 
that the court of ſeſſion, and all courts of judica- 
ture in Scotland, ſhould remain as then called 
by the laws of that kingdom, with the ſame autho- 


rity and privileges before the union, ſubject how- 


ever to ſuch regulations as ſhould be made by the 


parliament of Great Britain; that the rights and 
privileges of the royal boroughs of Scotland, 
ſhould remain entire after the union; that Scot- 
land ſhould be repreſented in the parliament of 
Great Britain by ſixteen peers, and forty-five com- 
moners, to be elected in ſuch a inanner as ſhould 
be ſettled by the preſent parliament of Scotland; 
that all the peers in Scotland, and the ſucceſſors to 
their honours and dignities, ſhould, from and after 
the union be peers of Great Britain, and ſhould 
have rank and precedency immediately after the 
Engliſh peers of the like orders and degrees, who 
might be created after the union; that they ſhould 
be tried as peers of Great Britain, and enjoy all the 
privileges of peers, as fully as enjoyed by the peers 
of England; except the night and privilege of 
litting in the houſe of lords, and particularly the 
right of ſitting on the trials of peers; that the 
crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, the records of 
parliament and all other records, rolls, and re- 
giſters whatſoever, ſhould remain as they were 
within that part of the united kingdom called 
Scotland; and that all laws and ſtatutes in either 


kingdom, ſo far as they might be inconſiſtent with 


the terms of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe, and be 
declared void by the reſpective parliaments of 
the two kingdoms. Such was the ſubſtance of 
that famous treaty which was ſoon after concluded, 
and which happily united the different parts of this 
iſland under the ſame monarchy. 

The duke of Marlborough repaired to Holland 
the latter end of April, and having conferred with 
the States-general, aſſembled the allied army, 
which amounted to ſeventy-four battalions of foot, 
and a hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons, well ſupplied with artillery and 
pontoons. The court of France being informed 
that the Daniſh and Pruſſian troops had not yet 


joined the confederates, ordered the elector of Ba- 


varia, and the marſhal de Villeroy, to attack them 
before the junction might be effected. In pur- 
ſuance of this order, they poſted themſelves at 
Tirelemont, being much ſuperior in number to the 
allied army. About the beginning of May, the 
duke of Bavaria, and the marſhal Villars decamped, 
and paſſing the Dyle, marched directly towards the 
confederate army. The duke of Marlborough was 
ſcldom ſurpriſed for want of intelligence; and no 
ſooner was he informed of this movement, than he 
diſpatched an expreſs to the Dutch troops to join 
him, who arrived within a league of his camp. 
On Whitſunday, about four in the morning, the 
duke of Marlborough advanced with the army in 
cight columns towards the village of Ramillies, 
he being by this time joined by the Danes, The 
next, day the French general perceiving the allies 
ſo near, took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, with the 
village of Ramillies nearly in the center, The 
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confederate army was poſted near Folbz 


moraſs in their front, and their left * 
| the village of Franqueine upon the Mee 10 
where the duke alſo placed the Daniſh horſe Ya, ] 
ſeeing the ſtreſs of the action would la 2 by | 
The confederate army being drawn up in * OY whi 
battle, about three in the afternoon, four ba 8 mit 
lions of the left wing began the attack againſt — vigt 
enemy's brigade of foot, which the drove f = he \ 
their poſt on the Mehaigne; while Monſiems but 
dAuverquerque charged with the horſe of tha an 
wing. The ſucceſs was for ſome time doubtf ; pro: 
which the duke of Marlborough perceivin by: ear! 
tained them with the body of reſerve ms Phil 
ſquadrons drawn from the right. The duke then difo 
rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, in order — 2nd 
they might renew the charge, when his bort of ( 
falling, he was ſurrounded by the enemy, and 3 men 
have been killed or made priſoner, had not 2 bod thre 
of infantry came ſeaſ is reli l 
TY eaſonably to his relief. On his nen 
remounting, a cannon ball carried off the head of tool 
colonel Brienfield, his gentleman of the horſe Mac 
while he held his ſtirrup. The duke now ordered proc 
lieutenant-general Schultz to attack the village of hs 
Ramillies with twelve battalions of foot, and twenty fpirt 
pieces of cannon; while veldt-marſhal Overkirk rei 
on the left, ordered colonel Wertnuller, with fout un 
battalions, and two pieces of cannon, to diſſod wn 
the enemy's infantry from the hedges of the village * 
of Franqueine; both which orders were ſucceſsfully lo 
executed. By this time the right of the enemy's Flan 
horſe being entirely defeated, the Dutch and Dauiſ 10 K 
horſe of the left wing of the allied army fell upon bad 
the right of the enemy's infantry, and cut in pieces red 
no leſs than twenty battalions, making themſelves bein 
maſters of their colours and cannon. The re- Den 
mainder began to retreat in good order, under woa, 
cover of the cavalry of their left wing; but the then 
Engliſh horſe having croſled the rivulet which di- Cute 
vided them from the enemy, fell upon them with they 
ſuch impetuolity, that they abandoned their foot, and 
and were terribly ſlaughtered in the village of An- heil 
derkirk. The French king's own regiment begged ere 
fag quarter, and delivered up their arms and colours * 
to the victors. The French now gave way on all tet 
ſides, their cavalry flying three different ways; but the e 
were ſo cloſely purſued, that very few eſcaped, Ole 
The elector of Bavaria, and the marſhal de Ville- uff 
roy, ſaved themſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. ad t 
Several waggons belonging to the enemy's van. . 
guard breaking down in a narrow paſs, obſtructed I 
the way ſo much that the baggage and artillery beg 
could not proceed; nor could their troops defile in Mark 
order. The victorious horſe being informed of eft e 
this accident, prefſed on them with ſuch rapidity, ad, 
that great numbers threw-down their arms and fub- up 
mitted. The purſuit was continued five leagues , G 
from the field of battle, and laſted till two in the the 
morning. Never was a victory more complete. ho 
The confederates took the enemy's baggage and * 
artillery, a very few pieces excepted; about one marct 
hundred and twenty colours and ſtandards, hx 7 
hundred officers, fix thouſand private ſoldiers, and * 
about eight thouſand were killed or wounded. * 
Among the ſlain, were prince Maximilian and prince a N 
Montbaſon. The loſs of the allies did not exce Tay 
three thouſand men, ineluding prince Lewis © "ks 
Heſſe and M. Bentinck, who were both ſlan ad 
during the action. This victory was attended with 7 
. . 8 2018 ed 
the immediate conqueſt of almoſt all the Span. of wi 
Netherlands; the cities of Lovaine, Mec od at, 
Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmutt bis th; 
without reſiſtance, and acknowledged king Charlss: few þ 
Oſtend, though it had a ſtrong garriſon, — Min 
dered after a ſiege of ten days. Menin, eſteem three 
the moſt finiſhed fortification in the Low Country. 
and though garriſoned by ſix thouſand men, re feces 
mitted to the ſame fate, The garriſon of be 
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donde ſurrendered themſeves priſoners of War; | 


ind Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame conditions. 
Barcelona about the ſame time was blocked up 
the French fleet under the count of Toulouſe, 


chile Philip beſieged it by land. The inhabitants, | 
aimated by the preſence of _—e Charles, made a 
. defence; but were ſo hard prefled, that 


igorous 
* in danger of falling into the enemy's hands; 


but Sir John Leake failing to his relief, the French 
\miral no ſooner received intelligence of his ap- 

ach, than he retired with precipitation; and the 
rl of Peterborough arriving with a body of troops, 
philip abandoned the ſiege, and retired in great 
#order, leaving behind his tents, with the fick 
ind wounded. On the fide of Portugal, the earl 
of Galloway, with an army of twenty thouſand 
nen, undertook the fiege of Alcantara; and in 
three days the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand 
men, were made priſoners of war. He afterwards 
wok ſeveral other places, and advanced even to 
Madrid, which ſubmitting to king Charles, he'was 

limed there. But that prince loitering away 
his time in Barcelona, his competitor recovered his 
fpirits; and his army, under the duke of Berwick, 
received ſuch reinforcements as enabled him to re- 
turn to Madrid; upon which the allies were obliged 
to retire from that city, with as much haſte as they 
hd marched thither. 

In Italy, the allies were as ſucceſsful as in 
Flanders. The duke of Savoy had been reduced 
t the utmoſt extremity; and Turin, his capital, 
had been beſieged by the French. The city was 
reduced to great diſtreſs; moſt of the ammunition 
ting ſpent, and the French having made a lodg- 
ment on the conterſcarp. In this dangerous ſitua- 
tion, the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene ſaw 
themſelves under a neceſſity of marching imme- 
ately to the defence of the place. Accordingly 
they paſſed the Doria on the ſixth of September, 
ad encamped on its banks. The next morning at 
break of day, the army moved towards the enemy. 
Never perhaps was a bolder march than the allied 
amy made on this occaſion; having a continual 
we to ſuſtain from forty pieces of cannon, which 
the enemy had pointed to gall them. The duke of 
Orleans perceiving that all their efforts were not 
ſuficient to ſtop the intrepidity with which the duke 
ud the prince marched towards him, propoſed to 
quit the intrenchments, and give them battle. He 
ws joined in this propoſal by the greater part of 


be general officers in the French army: but marſhal | 


Marin producing a written order from Lewis, which 
ft every thing to his deciſion in caſe of an action; 
ad piving his opinion to remain in the lines, the 
duke of Orleans was forced to acquieſce. When 
e confederate army came within half cannon ſhot 
lthe French line, they drew up in order of battle, 
ad began the attack with their artillery. On this 
ae whole army moved in a moment; the infantry 
marched up with-their muſkets to the foot of the 
atrenchments ; and prince Eugene putting himſelf 
at the head of the left wing, began the charge, 
much was made with ſuch aſtoniſhing vigour and 
unity, that in leſs than two hours he carried the 
demy's line. The ſame was done by the duke of 
ae] in the center and on the right; ſo that by 
. the allies were maſters og the French camp, 
ad the defeat of the army was become general. 
due of Orleans behaved with great preſence 
1 mind, and received ſeveral wounds in the action. 
th Marſin was taken priſoner, after having 
gh ſhattered by a cannon ball, and died in a 


ours after under the amputation. The French 
i the action near ſeven thouſand men, beſides 
Th undred officers, and about eight thouſand 
ue men taken priſoners; two hundred and fifty 
hundred and eight mortars, 
hundred bombs, _ thirty-two 


deres of cannon, one 
en thouſand eight 
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thouſand hand grenades; forty-eight thouſand can» 
non balls, four thouſand cheſts of miiſket balls, 
eighty- ſix barrels of gunpowder, all their tents and 
baggage, five thouſand beaſts of burden, ten thou- 
ſand horſes belonging to thirteen regiments of dra- 
goons, and the mules of the commiffary, all fe 
into the hands of the victors. The mules were fo 
richly laden, that this part only of the booty was 
valued at near one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. The loſs of the confederates did 
not amount to three thouſand men, killed, wound- 
ed, or diſabled in the attack, excluſive of two thou- 
ſand of the garriſon of Turin, who had fallen 
during the courſe of the ſiege. 
We muſt not here omit relating an action, which 
muſt appear te more extraordinary, and entitle the 
author of it to the greater praiſe; as his birth and 
education were but mean, and conſequently not 
calculated to produce thoſe ambitious views, to 
which ſo many daring and heroic actions owe their 
origin. During the above fiege, the enemy had 
broke into one of the largeſt ſubterranean galleries 
belonging to the citadel, and the French-engineer 
was rewarded with two hundred Louis d'ors for 
making the diſcovery. The French now concluded 
they ſhould make their way into the citadel by 
means of this ſecret paſſage, and accordingly poſted 
two hundred grenadiers there. One Micha, a 
Piedmonteſe peaſant, who ſerved as a pioneer, and 


| who, by his good natural parts and long practice, 
had acquired ſuch a ſkill in his profeſſion as to be 
made a corporal of that corps, was then working 


near the ſpot with about twenty men, in order to 
complete a mine; but hearing the French buſy over 
his head in ſecuring their poſt in the gallery, he 


immediately perceived that his work was become 


uſeleſs, and that the enemy was poſſeſſed of a poſt 
that would be of infinite advantage to them: at the 
ſame time he was convinced, that it would coſt him 
his life to prevent them, his mine having no 
ſauciſſon, by which he might ſpring it with leſs 
There was, however, no time for deli- 
beration, and he inſtantly formed a ſcheme that 
would have done honour to the greateſt hero. He 
ordered his companions to withdraw out of the 


mine, and to fire a muſket as a ſignal when they 


reached a place of ſafety; at the ſame time re- 
queſting them to acquaint the duke, his maſter, that 
Micha implored afliitance for his wife and children. 
His companions immediately retired; and on this 
intrepid pioneer's hearing their ſignal, he ſet fire to 
the mine, and thus ſacrified his own life to the 


| ſervice of his country. The two hundred French 


grenadiers were blown up into the air, and the 
{ecret paſſage on which the enemy had placed ſuch 
flattering hopes, was totally obliterated. His com- 
panions taithfully delivered his meſſage to the duke, 
who not only provided for his widow and children, 
but ſettled a perpetual annuity of fix hundred livres 
a year upon Micha's deſcendants; 

The duke of Savoy now entered his capital in 
triumph; and the duke of Orleans, finding it im- 
poſſible to procure ſubſiſtence for his troops, retired 
into Dauphiny. 

Lewis was now humbled to ſuch a degree as 
might have excited even the compaſſion of his 
enemies. He employed the elector of Bavaria to 
write letters, in his name to the duke of Marl- 
borough, and the deputies of the States General, 
containing propoſals for opening a congreſs.” He 
had already tampered with the Dutch, in a me— 
morial, preſented by the marquis d' Alegre. He 
offered to cede either Spain and the Weſt Fadies, or 
Milan, Naples and Sicily to king Charles; to give 
up a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands, and 
to indemnify the duke of Savoy for the ravages 
which had been committed in his dominions. The 
powers that formed the confederacy were fired with 
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the ambition of making conqueſts; and England 
in particular thought herſelf entitled to an indem- 
nification for the immenſe ſums ſhe had expended. 
Animated by theſe concurring conſiderations, queen 
Anne and the States General rejected the offers of 
France, declaring they would not enter into any ne- 
gociations for a peace, but in concert with their 
allies. The parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 
ſecond of December, where her majeſty opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. Both houſes 


preſented an addreſs to the queen for her gracious - 


ſpeech, and congratulated her on the glorious ſuc- 
ceſs obtained by the duke of Marlborough ; voting 
at the ſame time an addreſs of thanks to ___ 
neral, for his many eminent ſervices to her majeſty, 
and the kingdom. They then immediately granted 


the ſupplies for the enſuing year, beſides which | 


they voted ſupplies for the equivalent granted by 
England to the Scots, purſuant to the treaty of 


union. 

Her majeſty, on the twenty-eighth 
A. P. 1707. ay of rs nll went to the houk of 
lords and paſſed ſeveral public and private acts, 
and then made a ſpeech, acquainting them, that the 
union being perfected by the parliament of Scot- 
land, ſhe had ordered the ſame to be laid before 
them, for their concurrence in it. She alſo inti- 
mated, that Scotland being to have an equivalent 
for what that kingdom is obliged to contribute to- 
wards the debts of England; ſhe deſired them to 
make proviſions for the payment thereof. In the 
houſe of lords previous to the entering upon con- 
ſideration of the articles of the union, a bill was 
ordered to be brought in for the ſecurity of the 
church of England; an act for the ſecuring 


Preſbytery in Scotland, having paſſed there be- 


fore the articles of the union. The purport 
was, that the act of uniformity ſhould be in force 
for ever, that every king or queen hereafter, at 
their coronation, ſhould take an oath to preſerve 
the ſettlement of the church, and the doctrine and 
diſcipline thereof; and that this act ſhould be held 
a fundamental and eſſential part of the union of the 
two kingdoms. | 

The grand defign of the allies, for which every 
thing elſe was neglected, except Naples, was the 
ſiege of Toulon. The latter end of June the duke 
of Savoy, and prince Eugene, began their march 
thither, with an army of between forty and fifty 
thouſand men; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the 
combined fleet and tranſports, having taken on 
board their heavy cannon, with the proviſions and 
ammunition neceſſary for the undertaking. On the 
eleventh of July the army paſſed the Var, with very 
little oppoſition; here the duke of Savoy made 
a halt to refreſh his troops, and in order to be 
joined by his cavalry, which was not yet arrived : 
and to this delay the miſcarriage of that enterprize 
has been attributed ; for the intention of the allies 
to beſiege Toulon being now no longer doubted, 
the enemy drew their troops thither from all parts ; 
and not only repaired and augmented the fortifica- 
tions of the town, but perfectly covered it by a for- 
tified camp, in which they had no leſs than forty 
battalions. The confederate army being arrived 
before the place, prince Eugene obſerved the diſpo- 
lition of the enemy; and finding he muſt fight an 
army intrenched in theoutworks, and on the heights 


that ſurrounded the place, and which were fur 


mſzed with an infinite number of guns, was for re- 
treating forthwith. But the duke of Savoy was 
poſitive in his opinion for carrying on the entcr- 
prize, and accordingly the neceflary diſpoſitions 
were made for attacking the hill of St. Catharine, 
which the enemy had fortified; and in this firſt at- 
tempt the allies were ſucceſsful, They alſo at- 
tackedand carried two ſmall forts near the harbour; 
but by the ſixteenth of Auguſt the enemy's forces 


who did not perceive their drift, 


| 


were ſo increaſed, that they ventured to attack the; 
camp and recovered the hill of St. Catharine, 2 
length the duke of Savoy, being convinced of t. 
impoſſibility of taking Toulon; and receivin % 


| telligence that the enemy had now ſixty battalign, 


in their intrenchments, beſides a numerous Ccavalr 
agreed to deſiſt from the enterprize, However © 
way of: retaliation for the ruin of his capital city of 


Turin, he gave directions for the bombarding of 


Toulon both by ſea and land; and both himſelf and 
prince Eugene advanced to an eminence to behdld 
the dreadtul blaze. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with fifteen fail of men of 
war, ſet fail for England; and on the twenty. frſt at 
October arrived in ſoundings; but by miſtake fleer. 
ing a wrong courſe, his own ſhip the Aſſociation 
{truck upon the rocks of Scilly, wherein periſhe 
himſelf and every ſoul on board. Such alſo y; 
the unhappy fate of the Eagle and Romney, Thy 
Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on the rocks; but 
the captain and twenty-four of his men ſaved them. 
ſelves in his boat; the Phoenix ran aground, but the 
crew ſaved themſelves. Sir George Byng in the 
Royal Anne, by ſkilful 1 changed her courſe 
in a moment, and ſaved the ſhip when in the mo 
imminent danger of ſtriking. The admiral's body 
being caſt a-ſhore was taken up by ſome country 
people, ſtripped, and afterwards buried inthe ſands; 
but, upon enquiry, was found and brought into 
Plymouth, from whence it was conveyed to Lon- 
don, and interred in Weſtminſter- abbey; where her 
majeſty erected a monument for him at her own 
expence. Sir Cloudeſly was born of obſcure p- 
rentage in the county of Suffolk; but acquired re- 
nown by his aſſiduity in his public, and integrity in 
his private capacity. 

Thus this ſummer, while the allies ſeemed to 
proſper in every quarter, fortune ſeemed to favour 
the enemy; for beſides the miſcarriages already 
recited, the earl of Galloway loſt the battle of 
Almanza in Spain, in which he too haſtily engaged 
againſt a much ſuperior force. Marſhal Villas 
made himſelf maſter of the German lines at Bichl 
and Stolhoffen, and would have proceeded farther, 
had not the elector of Hanover, with the Imperial 
forces, flopped his progreſs. In the Netherland, 


the duke of Marlborough was unable to bring tix 


French under the duke of Vendome to an engage. 
ment; and both ſides only preſerved what they had 
in poſſeſſion at the beginning of the campaign. | 
On the twenty-third day of October, the fi 
parliament of Great Britain aſſembled at Weſtnus- 
iter, when the queen, in a ſpeech to both houſes 
mitigated the miſcarriages in Provence and Spa, 
repreſenting the neceſſity of making further etions 
againſt the common enemy; and exhorting them d 
be upon their-guard againſt thoſe who endeavour 
to ſow jealouſies in the commonwealth. Ihe con. 
mons, in their addreſs expreſſed their continue 
of their former zeal and devotion towards ber 7 
jeſty's government; but in the houſe of lords, f 
earl of Wharton expatiated upon the ſcarci : 
money, the decay of trade, and the miſmanagem* 
of the navy. He was ſeconded by the lord Set 
and the leaders of all the tory party, who prope 15 
that previous to every meaſure, they ſhould ca - 
the .itate of the nation. The delign of N 
and Somers, was to raiſe the earl of Orford * 
more to the head of the admiralty; and the tor 
hoped in - 
courſe of the enquiry to fix the blame of : b 
management upon the whig miniſters. 4 yl by 
ig fixed for this examination, the houſe Tc 
petition from the ſheriffs and merchants © 


don, complaining of great loſſes by ſea, ro 


de foo 
fiature, 
brough 


cruizers and convoys; and theſe compla 
proved by witneſſes, The commons m? 
progreſs in an enquiry of the ſame 
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brought in a bill for the better ſecuring the trade 
of the kingdom; and at the ſame time chearfully 
granted the ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year They alſo reſolved, that there ſhould be but 
ane privy council in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
that the militia of Scotland ſhould be put on the 
ame footing with that of England; that the powers 
of the juſtices of the peace ſhould be the ſame 
through the whole iſland; that the lords juſliciary 
in Scotland, ſhould go circuits twice a year, and 
chat the writs for electing Scottiſh members to ſerve 
in the houſe of commons, ſhould be directed, and 
returns made in the ſame manner as practiſed in 
England. When the queen paſted theſe bills, ſhe 
recommended an augmentation in the aids and 
auxiliaries granted to the king of Spain and the 
duke of Savoy. At the ſame time, William Gregg, 
1 Clerk in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, was com- 
mitted to Newgate for high-treaſon, in correſpond- 
ing with the enemy, and on the nineteenth of 
ſanuary, he was brought to his trial at the Old 
Bailey, and confeſſed the indictments. It was 
ſuppoſed by many that the ſecretary would have 
been found to have had a ſhare in that correſpon- 
dence, but Gregg honourably acquitted him with 


his laſt breath. | 

138 His royal highneſs, the lord high- 
A. 1708. admiral, thought fit, the latter end of 
hnuary, to make theſe ſeveral promotions of ſea 
officers. Sir John Leake was nominated admiral 
of the white ſquadron, and admiral in chief of her 
majeſty's fleet; Sir George Byng admiral of the 
blue; Sir John Norris, vice-admiral of the white; 
Sir John Jennings, vice-admiral of the red; lord 
Durlley, vice-admiral of the blue; Sir Edward 
Whitaker, rear- admiral of the red; and John Baker, 
Eiq; rear-admiral of the white. Mr. Harley re- 
lizned his office of ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſuc- 
cceded by the right honourable Henry Boyle, 
chancellor of the exchequer; Sir Thomas Manſell, 
comptroller of the houſhold; Sir Simon Harcourt, 


war, alſo reſigned their places. About this time 
Levis meditating revenge for the invaſion of his 
kingdom, and beſieging a place of ſuch conſequence 
to him as that of Toulon, determined to retaliate 
the injury, and convince others of the diſtraction 
vhich an inroad produces. He was invited to 
make the experiment by the general diſcontent of 
the Scots, occaſioned by the union; and which gave 
the pretended prince of Wales reaſon to believe he 
ſhould not be an unwelcome gueſt in that kingdom. 
Lewis determined not to omit ſo fair an opportu- 
mty, and it was accordingly reſolved to offer the 
chevalier de St. George very powerful aſſiſtance if 
he would undertake to make England the ſeat of war. 
This offer _ readily embraced, a fleet of men 
ot var and tranſports was expeditiouſly fitted out at 
Dunkirk, and ten thouſand land forces, with many 
officers, a great quantity of ammunition, artillery, 
and arms, were embarked. Major general Cado- 
$i, her majeſty's envoy in Holland, gave im- 
mediate notice of thoſe preparations; and then 
vent to Bruſſels, and concerted matters in ſuch a 
— with M. d' Auverquerque, that ten bat- 
on of the Engliſh forces in Flanders were im- 
— ately drawn down to the coaſt, ready to be 
- e England. At the ſame time the Engliſh 
— uſed ſuch diligence in fitting out a fleet, 
| "ms ree and twenty ſail of men of war, under the 
' mand of Sir _— Byng, and the lord Durſley, 
pared before Dunkirk on the twenty-ſeventh of 
p 0 when the enemy thought it impoſlible 
of 138 and to have any fleet at ſea. On the ninth 
the — the pretender arrived at Dunkirk : but 
W of the Engliſh fleet induced the French 
al M. Fourbin, to ſend to court for freſh in- 


ſtructi g 
3 But Lewis ſent peremptory orders to 
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attorney-general, and Mr. St. John, ſecretary of 
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his admiral to venture out of the harbour. Sir 
George Byng being informed that the French had 
left Dunkirk, immediately ſailed in purſuit of them, 
and at the ſame time the forces were embarked at 
Oſtend, and convoyed to England by admiral 
Baker. Theſe forces, together with ſeveralregiments 
of horſe, marched for Scotland with all expedition. 
In the mean time Sir George Byng had, by his 
vigilance, rendered theſe precautions unneceſſary, 
arriving at the Frith of Edinburgh almoſt as ſoon 
as the enemy, whereupon they took the advantage 
of a land-breeze which ſprung up in the night, and 
bort away with all the ſail they could poſlibly carry. 
As ſoon as the day appeared the combined fleet 
gave chace, but were out- ſailed, and, except the 
Saliſbury, a man of war, formerly taken from the 
Engliſh, all the French ſhips eſcaped, and got back 
to Dunkirk in a moſt ſhattered condition. Lord 
Clermont, lord Griffin, Mr. Middleton a lieutenant 
general, his aid-de-camp, a colonel, two lieutenant 
colonels, five captains, and two lieutenants, French 
officers ; fifteen Iriſh officers, five companies of 
French infantry, two hundred and fifty ſeamen, and 
all the officers of the ſhip, were taken priſoners in 
the Saliſbury. The lords Griffin and Clermont, with 


n. 


moſt of the other principal perſons, were ſent up to 


London, and committed to the Tower; as were alſo 
the duke of Hamilton, lord Belhaven, and ſeveral of 
the Scottiſh nobility and gentry, on ſuſpicion of car- 
rying on a correſpondence with the court of St. Ger- 
mains; but moſt of the latter were ſoon after admitted 
to bail. On the firſt of April, the queen went to the 
houſe and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills; 
after which ſhe prorogued the parliament; and on 
the fifteenth prorogued it by proclamation. At the 
ſame time new writs were iſſued for calling another, 
and a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding all 
the peers of North Britain to meet on the ſeven- 
teenth of June, at Holyrood-houſe, in Edinburgh, 
in order to elect ſixteen peers to repreſent them in 
the enſuing Britiſh parliament, purſuant to the 
twenty-ſecond article of the treaty of union. 

It having been agreed on at the Hague, that 
prince Eugene, and the duke of Marlborough 
ſhould unite their forces, and act jointly in the 
Low Countries, during this campaign; they took 
the field the middle of May, and marched to the 
general rendezvous, having left no other troops at 
Ghent, and Bruges, than the county militia. Theſe 
places on the appearance of a detachment of French 
troops, ſurrendered to them without oppoſition. 
The enemy advanced as far as Dutch Flanders, and 
laid the whole country under contribution. The 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the chevalier de 
St. George, whothis year took the field with theduke 
of Vendome, finding their ſtrength ſo much ſuperior 
to the confederates, reſolved upon the ſiege of 
Oudenarde, and accordingly inveſted that place on 
the ninth of July, which occaſioned a battle two 
days after. Marlborough, being apprized of the 
enemies deſign was immediately in motion, and 
marched with amazing expedition to the relief of 
that place. He had been joined by the elector of 
Hanover in marching towards the Moſelle. At 
the approach of the confederates, the French raiſed 
the ſiege, and paſſed the Scheld at Gavre; which 
the duke perceiving, and being determined to bring 
them to a battle, detached general Cadogan in the 
night with ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons, 
to take poſt on the other ſide the Scheld, near 
Oudenarde, and to lay bridges neceſſary for the 
— of the reſt of the army, which began to 
march about eight in the morning, and proceeded 
with ſuch expedition, that by two in the afternoon 
the horſe had reached the bridges, and ſoon after 
the whole army began to paſs: but the enemy per- 
ceiving the deſign of the allies, ſtruck off to the 
right towards Ghent. General Cadogan, however, 
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fell upon ſeven battalions of foot, which the enemy 


had thrown into the hedges, and into the village of 


Heynim; and being afterwards reinforced by the 
foot, the attack was made with ſo much vigour and 
ſucceſs, that the enemy was ſoon driven out of the 
village, and being cloſely purſued, a whole brigade 
threw down their arms and furrendered themſelves 
priſoners. The event of this ſkirmiſh convinced 
the duke of Burgundy that it would be impoſſible 
to avoid a battle: h therefore endeavoured to diſ- 
engage his troops from the hollow ways and defiles, 
through which they were marching, in order to 
bring them into the plain, where they miglt be 
properly formed; but the confederate generals were 
too well acquainted with the art of war to give 
them time to effect this purpoſe. The allied army 
was immediately formed and advanced, in order of 
battle to the charge. Hereupon the enemy faced 
about and formed, but in 
battle began about three in the afternoon, but could 
not be deemed a general engagement till ſeven in 
the evening, when the action became very furious 
and doubtful on both fides, for the French being 
continually reinforced, they continued the fight 
with great vigour and reſolution for ſome time; at 
length the confederates drove the enemy from one 
poſt to another, till darkneſs put an end to the 
combat. The engagement was chiefly between the 
infantry; while the horſe, who, by reaſon of the 
broken ground, could not act, were detached to the 
wings, and advanced ſo far, that they attacked the 


enemy in flank and rear, which throwing them into 


the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned a general rout. 
Part of them retired with the baggage and artillery 
towards Deynſe and Ghent, and another part by the 
road to Courtray. About nine in the morning 
they reached Ghent, and marching through that 
city, they encamped-at Lovendegen on the canal. 
In this action three thouſand of the French were 
{lain on the field of battle, two thouſand deſerted, 
and ſeven thouſand were taken priſoners, including a 
great number of officers, together with ten pieces of 
cannon, above a hundred ſtandards and colours, and 
four thouſand horſes, while the loſs of the allies did 
not amount to two thouſand men. The electoral 
prince of Hanover, in this engagement, charged at 
the head of Bulan's dragoons with great intrepidity : 


his horſe was ſhot under him, and colonel Luſky 


killed by his fide. 

After having levelled the French lines, on 
the thirteenth of Auguſt, the confederate forces 
inveſted Liſle. This was not only the ſtrongeſt 
town in Flanders, but was provided with all ne- 
ceflaries, and with ſtores of ammunition, while 
the garriſon was reinforced by twenty-one bat- 
talions of the beſt troops of France, commanded 
by marſhal de Boufflers in perſon. Prince Eugene 
commanded at the ſiege, and the duke of Marl- 
borough covered it with the reſt of the army. The 
dukesof Burgundy and Vendome being now joined 
by the duke of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, to re- 
lieve the place, and made ſeveral marches and 
counter-marches for that purpoſe. Marlborough 
being apprized of their intention, marched out of 
his lines to give them battle; but the enemy de- 
clined an engagement, and the allies returned to 
their camp, which they fortified with an intrench- 
ment. On the ſeventh of September, the beſiegers 
took the counterſcarp of Liſle by affault, after an 
obſtinate conteſt, in which they loſt one thouſand 
men. The French generals continued to hover 
about the camp of the confederates, which they even 
cannonaded. Marlborough again offered them 
battle in vain. On the twenty-third of September 
mie tenaille was ſtormed, and a lodgment made 
along the covered way. On the twenty-third of 
October the town ſurrendered, and marſhal de 
Boufflers retired into the citadel with the remainder 


3 


great diſorder. The | 


prorogued the parliament. 


reduced to ſuch a 


a peace, which he generouſly rejected, the treaty 


mareſchal Villars, accounted one of the moſt for- 


the citadel was ſo ſtrong by nature and art, al 


with thoſe of the enemy under groun 


of his garriſon ; but on the tenth of December th 
citadel ſurrendered, What facilitated its redug;,, 
was the famous battle of Wynendale, fought br 
major. general Webb, who, with fix thouſan] m 
1 a convoy from Oſtend. He was attacked 

y the count de 1a Motte with about twenty.ty 
thouſand 3 when Webb, after a warm action which 
laſted two hours, obliged them to retire in the u. 
moſt confuſion, after leaving fix thouſand men 
killed; but the loſs of the allies did not exteed — 
hundred and twelve officers and ſoldiers. Alter 
this glorious victory Ghent and Bruges were je. 
covered. The campaign in Catalonia was ng je 
ſucceſsful, Sir John Leake took Cagliari, the 
capital of Sardinia, upon which the whole land 
ſubmitted. Afterwards general Stanhope, with ; 
body of land forces, aſſiſted by a fleet command 
by Sir John Leake, inveſted Port Mahon, which in 
three days capitulated; and the whole iſland of 
Minorca ſubmitted to the Engliſh government. 
While the arms of Great Britain werethus attended 
with a train of ſucceſſive good fortune, tlie people 
were afflicted with the loſs of prince George of 
Denmark, who died of an aſthma, on the twenty 
eighth day of October, in the fifty-ſixth year of his 
age. He was a prince poſſeſſed of many amiible 
and engaging qualities, but deſtitute of great talents, 
and- little qualified for making a figure in the 
world. He had always lived in great harmony 
with the queen; who during the whole courſe of 
their marriage, and eſpecially in his laſt illnk, 
approved herſelf a pattern of eonjugal fidelity and 
tenderneſs. The queen having conſented to an 
act of grace, wherein all treaſons were pardoned, 
except ſuch as were committed on the high ſeas; 
the lord chancellor, on the twenty-tirſt day of Apt, 
made a ſpeech, in her majeſty's name, and then 
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The French king was by this time 2 

| Bk of Ae A. D. t70y. 
that he made overtures of peace, in conſequence 
of which a treaty was begun at the Hague, ard 
forty preliminary articles were agreed upon; but 4 
by one of them king Philip was to quit the Spauill 
dominions, the French court refuſed their conſent; 
and after having offered the duke of Marlborough 
a large ſum of money for his intereſt in procunng 


came to nothing, and the confederates reſolved to 
open the campaign without further delay. Ac: 
cordingly prince Eugene and the duke of Mar: 
borough proceeded to Flanders, and towards the 
end of June, the allied army encamped in the plan 
of Liſle, to the number of one hundred and ten 
thouſand fighting men. At the fame time the 


tunate generals in France, aſſembled the French 
forces on the plain of Lens, where he began © 
throw up intrenchments. The confederate generals 
having obſerved his ſituation, and finding they 
could not attack him withoutincurring great danget. 
reſolved to inveſt Tournay, the garriton of which 
Villars had imprudently weakened. To conca 
their deſign they made a motion towards Ves 
and while the attention of the enemy was wholly 
diverted to that quarter, they ſuddenly laid ſiege 
Tournay. The town itſelf was eaſily taken; by 


lieutenant de Surville the governor ſuch an c 
lent officer, that though he had only a weak an 
riſon, he ſuſtained the 2 for the ſpace of a — 
with incredible valour. As the — procee 


p . . t m 
by the method of ſap; their miners fi 1 ought 


with bayonet and piſtol. The volunteers 07 


us 
ſides preſented themſelves to theſe ſubterran 
combats, in the midſt of mines and — | 
big with ruin and deſtruction. Sometimes 
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were kindled by accident, and ſometimes ſprung 
by deſign z o that great numbers of theſe brave 
men were ſtifled below; and above four hundred 
of the confederates were blown up by one explo- 
fon, The beſiegers at length having effected a 
breach, and made the neceflary. diſpoſitions for a 
eral aſſault, the governor offered to ſurrender. 


cilles; but Lewis refuſed to ratify them, except 
on condition that there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of 
arms in the Netherlands till the fifth of November. 
This condition being rejected, hoſtilities were re- 
newed and proſecuted with great ardour and ani- 
moſity. Surville being now reduced to extremity, 
defired to capitulate, and ſent certain articles tothe 
duke of Marlborough; but he received for anſwer, 
that no terms were to be expected, and he muſt 
therefore ſurrender at diſcretion. Soon after, the 
roviſions in the citadel being exhauſted, Surville 
and his garriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war. Tourney being thus reduced, the confede- 
ntes paſſed the Scheld with a reſolution to inveſt 
the city of Mons. 

On the ninth of September the allies came ſo 
near the enemy, that the two armies cannonaded 
ach other. The French army, amounting to one 
hundred and twenty thouſand men, were poſted 
dehind the woods of La Merte and Frainciere in 
the neighbourhood of Malplaquet. The confede- 
nates, nearly of the ſame number, encamped with 
the right towards Sart and Bleron, and the left on 
the edge of Lagniere; the head-quarters being at 
Blaregnies. The enemy, inſtead of attacking the 
allies, fortified their camp with triple intrench- 
ments, inſomuch that being naturally ſtrong, it 
now ſeemed inacceſſible. But on the eleventh, the 
confederates, favoured by a thick fog, erected bat- 
teries in the center and on each wing, and the 
weather clearing up, began the attack about eleven 
o'clock with the utmoſt fury. Eighty-· ſix battalions 
on the right, commanded by general Shuylemburg, 
the duke of Argyle, and other generals, and ſup- 
ported by two and twenty battalions under count 
Lottum, attacked the left of the enemy with ſuch 
Vigour, that in leſs than an hour they were driven 
from their intrenchments into the woods of Sart 
and Trainiere. The prince of Orange, with fix 
nd thirty Dutch battalions, advanced againſt the 
nigit of the enemy poſted in the wood of La 
Merte, and covered with three intrenchments. Both 
des fought with the moſt intrepid reſolution : the 
Dutch compelled the French to quit the firſt in- 
trenchments; but were repulſed from the ſecond 
with great flaughter. The prince of Orange re- 
dewed the attack with great fury; and the enemy 
a laſt leeing their lines forced, their left and center 
doing way, and Villars, their general, dangerouſly 
wounded, retreated towards Bavay, under the con- 
duct of Boufflers. The confederates took forty 
calours and ſtandards, ſixteen pieces of artillery, 
= 1 great number of priſoners, but purchaſed 
be victory at the price of twenty thouſand of their 
troops killed in the action. Lottum, general 
tau, count Oxienſtern, and the marquis of Tul- 
uuräne; were killed. Prince Eugene was 1 
dunded on the head; and lieutenant- general Webb 
=eavcd a ſhot in the groin. The prince of Orange 
two horſes ſhot under him, but eſcaped un- 
fr did likewiſe the duke of Argyle, though 

eral muſket balls penetrated through his cloaths, 
and perriwig. The French being thus drove 
an the neighbourhood of Mons, the allies were 
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> into winter-quarters. On the Rhine, nothing 
tw Portance happened, except one ſharp action 
een a detachment of the French army, and a 
7 of Germans, in which the latter were de- 


tat liberty to beſiege that city, which capitulated | 
twenty-ſixth of October, when both armies | 


Articles were drawn up and tranſmitted to Ver- | 


— 


feated, and afterwards obliged to repaſs the river. 
While the brave Marlborough was thus purſuing 
his conqueſts in Flanders, and ſupportii gt e glory 
of the Britiſh arms, a party was ſecretly forming 
againſt him at home, chiefly by Harley and St. 
John, Harley had, by means of Mrs. Hill, after- 
wards Mrs. Marſham, private acceſs to the queen; 
and by her, and his own intrigues, gave her majeſty 


duke and ducheſs of Marlborough, in order to put 
| a ſtop to the progreſs of his glory, and to the hu- 
miliation of France. Mrs. Marſham was related 
to the ducheſs, who had introduced her into the 
queen's ſervice; and ſhe, by Harley's inſtructions, 
ſupplanted her benefactreſs. This paved the way 
for Harley and his aſſociates to advance themſelves, 
o undermining the brave Marlborough and his 
ends, 


ment being aſſembled, Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late 
archbiſhop of York, complained to the houſe of 
commons, of two ſermons preached and publiſhed 
by Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, as containing ſeveral dangerous poſi- 
tions. Sacheverel was poſſeſſed of little genius or 
learning, but much bigotry and intemperate zeal, 
which he evinced in a flagrant degree againſt the 
diflenters. The complaint of Mr. Dolben was 
ſeconded by Sir Peter King, and the ſermons were 
voted ſcandalous and ſeditious libels; in purſuance 
of which reſolution, the doctor, and Henry Cle- 
ments his publiſher, were ordered to attend the bar 
of the houſe. Accordingly on the fourteenth of 
December, Sacheverel was brought to the bar, 
where he acknowledged himſelf the author of both 
the ſermons, and declared that he had received en- 
couragement from the lord-mayor, to print that 
intitled, “ The perils of falſe brethren.” The 
lord-mayor denied that he had ever given ſuch en- 
couragement; upon which the commons ordered 
Mr. Dolben to impeach the doctor at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, in the name of all the commons of 
England, appointed a committee to draw up articles 
againſt him, and commanded the uſher of the black 
rod to take him into cuſtody. On the ſeventeenth, 
he petitioned the houſe that he might be admitted 
to bail ; but this indulgence was refuſed, and the 
commons ſeemed determined to carry on the pro- 
ſecution with the utmoſt rigour. | 
This very extraordinary trial , D 
laſted three weeks, during which all F 7779» 
other buſineſs was ſuſpended; and the queen her- 
ſelf was every day preſent, though in quality of a 
private ſpectator. The invectives contained in the 
ſermons againſt the revolution, the toleration, the 
union, the diflenters, and the adminiſtration, were 
ſo explicit, and the doctor's acknowledgment of 
himſelf as author ſo frank, that there was no need 
of further proof on that ſubject. At laſt, after 
violent debates, Sacheverel was found guilty by a 
majority of ſeventeen voices, and four and thirty 
peers entered a proteſt againſt this deciſion. He 
was prohibited from preaching for the ſpace of three 
years, and his two ſermons were ordered to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, in 
preſence of the lord-mayor and the two ſheriffs of 
London. The tories conſidered the lenity of this 
ſentence as a victory obtained over the oppoſite 
party; and they celebrated their triumph with bon- 
fires, illuminations, and other demonſtrations of 
During theſe tranſactions, the French king 
made freſh offers of peace; but theſe, like the 
former, appear to have been only deſigned to amuſe 
and divide the allies. Meanwhile the confederates 
did not retard the operations of the campaign ; fot 
the duke of Marlborough took Doway, Bethune, 
St. Venant, and Aire. 


— 


In Spain, the horſe and dragoons in the nay of 
| s 


an ill opinion of the whigs, particularly of the 


On the fifteenth day of November, the parlia- 
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king Charles, commanded by general Stanhope :! 


attacked the whole cavalry of the enemy at Almen- 
nara. Stanhope charged in perſon, and with his 
own hand flew general Ameſſaga, who commanded 
the guards of Philip. The Spaniſh horſe were 
routed, together with nine battalions that eſcaped 
by favour of the darkneſs; and the main body of 
the army retired to Lerida. General Staremberg 
purſued them to Saragoſſa; and an engagement 
enſuing on the ninth of Auguſt, the enemy were 
totally defeated : five thouſand of their men were 
killed, ſeven thouſand taken, with all their artil- 
lery, and a great number of colours and ſtandards. 


King Charles entered Saragoſſa in triumph, and 


then proceeded to Madrid; but in a little time was 
obliged to retire from thence, his rival becoming 
ſuperior by freſh reinforcements. After this, ge- 
neral Stanhope, with eight Engliſh battalions, and 
as many ſquadrons, being quartered in the little 
town of Brihuega, was ſuddenly ſurrounded by the 
whole Spaniſh army under the duke of -Vendome, 
and, after a ſhort but vigorous reſiſtance, was 
* obliged to ſurrender himſelf and his troops priſoners 
of war, This was followed by an obſtinate battle 


near Villavicioſa. Six thouſand of the enemy were 


killed on the ſpot; but the allies had ſuffered ſo 
ſeverely, that Staremberg, ordering his cannon to 
be nailed up, marched to Saragoſſa, and from 
thence retired into Catalonia. 

In England, the tories began to execute the 
ſchemes they had formed for effecting the ruin of 
the whig miniſtry. A popular ſpirit of averſion to 
thoſe who favoured the diſſenters, had been excited 
by Sacheverel's trial. Addreſſes were preſented to 
her majeſty from all parts, aſſerting in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, her hereditary right, and condemning all 
reſiſtance as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon 
antimonarchial and republican principles, The 
queen began to expreſs her partiality to this party, 
by mortifying the duke of Marlborough, whoſe 
intereſt was not now even ſuflicient to prevent the 
diſmiſſion of his ſon-in-law, the carl of Sunder- 
land, from the office of ſecretary of ſtate, in which 
he was ſucceeded by the lord Dartmouth; and the 
office of lord-chamberlain was transferred from the 


duke of Kent, to the duke of Shrewſbury. On 


the eighteenth of Auguſt the earl of Godolphin 
was deprived of his office, and the treaſury put into 
commiſſion, under the direction of Mr. Harley, 
-appointed chancellor of the Exchequer, and under- 
treaſurer. The earl of Rocheſter was made preſi- 
dent of the council, in the room of lord Somers; 
Henry St. John, ſecretary of ſtate, inſtead of Mr. 
Boyle; the lord-chancellor having reſigned the 
great ſeal, it was put into commiſſion, and after- 
wards given to Sir Simon Harcourt; the earl ef 
Wharton ſurrendered his commiſſion of lord- lieute- 
nant of Ireland, which the queen conferred on the 
duke of Ormond; the earl of Orford retired from 
the board of admiralty, and Mr. George Granville 
was appointed ſecretary. of war, in the room of 
Mr. Robert Walpole; the command of the forces 


in Portu gat was conferred on the earl of Portmore; 


and the duke of Hamilton appointed lord-lieutenant 
of the county-palatine of Lancaſter. In a word, 
there was not one whig left in any oflice of ſtate, 
except the duke of Marlborough ; and even he 
would have reſigned his command, had not his 
particular friends repreſented to him, that ſuch a 
ſtep could not fail of being prejudicial to the in- 
tereſt of his country. The whig parliament was 
alſo diflolved ; and ſuch precautions taken, as ſuf- 
ficiently influenced the electors in favour of the 
other party. On the twenty-fifth of November the 
new parliament met, when Mr. Bromley was choſen 
ſpeaker without oppoſition. The commons diſco- 
vered the ſpirit by which they were actuated; the 

exhorted her majeſty to diſcountenance all ſuch 


4 


| for her ſervice, had, in their opinion, 


{ proofs of courage upon any other occaſion; 


1 and meaſures as had latel 
er royal crown and dignity. Soo 
of their regiments, becauſe, in their 
drank confuſion to the enemies * wx 
Marlborough. 

The two houſes of parliament in 
an addreſs to the 


that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majeſty, and el 


him the hatred of all the abettors of TR Upon 


faction. 
care of her ſacred perſon, and for tha 


. : 
ve directions for cauſing all papiſts to "ian 


m the cities of London and Weſtminſter, | 
compliance with this requeſt, a proclamation ms 
publiſhed, ordering the laws to be ſtrictiy Put in 
execution againſt papiſts. The earl of Rocheſter 
dying about this time, Harley became ſole miniſter 
was created baron of Wigmore, and raiſed to the 
rank of earl, by the antient titles of Oxford and 
Mortimer. He was ſoon after appointed lord. 
treaſurer, and had the ſole direction of affairs 
About this time the emperor Joſeph died of the 
ſmall - pox without male iſſue, ſo that king Charles's 
immediate aim was to ſucceed his brother on the 
Imperial throne. At the ſame time the houſe of 
commons paſſed a bill, for building fifty new 
churches in the ſuburbs of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and allotted for this purpoſe the duty upon 
coals, which had been granted for the building of 
St. Paul's, now finiſhed. 

The duke of Marlborough being continued in 
the command of the army, ſet out for Holland on 
the eighteenth of February, the queen having 
aſſured him that the payment of the troops ſhould 
be duly remitted. About the middle of April he 
aſſembled an army at Orchier, between Lille and 
Douay; and mareſchal Villars drew together the 
French forces in the neighbourhood of Cambray 
and Arras, and encamped behind the river Sanſet, 
in ſuch an advantageous poſt, that it could not be 
attacked without the moſt imminent danger. The 
duke therefore paſſed the Scarpe, and pitched his 
camp between Douay and Bouchain. His intention 
was to reduce Bouchain, which was judged im- 
practicable, inaſmuch as it was ſituated in the 
middle of a moraſs ſtrongly fortified, defended by 
a numerous garriſon, and in the neighbourhood of 
an army ſuperior to that of the allies, who were 
likewiſe expoſed to the excurſions of Valencienne 
and Conde. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, and 
the diſſuaſions of his particular friends, he reſolve! 
to undertake the ſiege; and accordingly, on the 
tenth day of Auguſt, the place was regularly in- 
veſted. Mareſchal Villars had taken every precau- 
tion his ſkill and experience could ſuggeſt, to 
baffle the attempts of Marlborough: he had rein 
forced the garriſon with fix thouſand choſen men, 
commanded by officers of approved courage and 


ability; he made ſeveral attempts to raiſe the lege, 


but they were rendered ineffectual by the ſupenot 
ef and capacity of the Engliſh gene 
erhaps a more difficult enter prize was never un 
dertaken than the ſiege of Bouchain; Marlborovg 
was obliged to caſt up lines, erect forts, raiſe bat: 
teries, throw bridges over a river, form a cauſewa 
through a deep moraſs, and provide for the ſecuri 
of convoys againſt a numerous army on one e 
and the garriſons of Conde and Valencien's - 
the other. Such difliculties required all the 
and experience of a conſummate general, aud 
the valour and intrepidity of the confederate am} 


who had perhaps never exhibited ſuch mn 


twenty days after the trenches were opened, th 


oners of war. This was the laſt military ate ent 


| A was obliged to ſurrender themſelves be 
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ment of the immortal Marlborough ; who ſoon 
ter the taking of Bouchain returned to the Hague, 
7 arrived in England about the middle of No- 
ſember. Though the miniſtry, and a great part 
f the Engliſh nation were, or affected to be, blind 
a the merit of their accompliſhed general, the. 
\llies laid not under the ſame prejudices. They 
frankly acknowledged, that their many valuable 
acquiſitions were in a great meaſure owing to the 
courage and conduct of that greateſt of generals, 
whoſe character they adored, and whoſe memory 
they ſtill revere. During theſe tranſactions, prince 
Eugene, At the head of the German forces, pro- 
rected the electors at Frankfort from the deſigns of 
the enemy, and Charles was unanimouſly elected 
ror. : 

* negotiation for peace had been carried on be- 
"een the court of France and the new miniſtry, 
who were determined at all events to put a period 
to a war, Which they were equally unwilling and 
incapable to continue. The earl of Jerſey ſent a 
private meſſage fo the court of France, intimating 
the queen's ſincere deſire of a peace; and intreating 
that Lewis would propoſe to the Dutch a renewal ot 
the conferences, in which caſe the Engliſh pleni- 

tentiaries ſhould have ſuch inſtructions, as would 
render abortive all the endeavours of the States 
General to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. 
This meſſage was extremely agreeable to the French 
court, who returned a letter of compliment with 
aſſurances of their king's pacific diſpoſition, though 
he was averſe to a renewal of the conferences with 
the States General. The ſtates of Holland were 
atly alarmed at this procedure, and ſent over 
ys, as envoy-cxtraordinary, to intercede with the 
queen, that ſhe would alter her reſolutions; but all 
his endeavours had no effect ; ſhe retained her re- 
ſolutions; and the car! of Strafford, ambaſlador 
in Holland, declared in the queen's name, that 
any delay in the States to concur with her majeſty, 
would be conſidered as an abſolute refuſal, Inti- 
midated by this declaration, they agreed to open 
the general conferences at Utrecht on the firſt of 
January, granted paſſports to the French muniſters ; 
and the queen appointed Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, 
and the earl of Stratford, her plenipotentiaries at 
the congreſs. The miniſtry, conſcious of the un- 
popularity of their conduct, employed a nnmber of 
mercenary writers to vindicate their meaſures. 
This produced a paper war between the whig and 
tory parties; and ſuch a torrent of falſehood, icur- 
rility, and abuſe, was poured forth on both ſides, 
as ſeemed to bid defiance to truth, decency, and 
good manners. The miniſtry, as is generally the 
caſe, would not allow the ſame liberty to their an- 
tagoniſts which they aſſumed to themſelves. They 
cauſed fourteen bookſellers, printers, and publiſhers, 
to be apprehended and proſecuted ; though at the 
requelt of the attorney-general, a man of ſenſe and 
candor, they were bound over on their recogni- 
zances to the laſt day of term. Some individuals 
of the tory party themſelves were diſpleaſed with 
the preliminaries, and certain peers joined with the 
vhigs in remonſtrating againſt them. The court 
eing informed of this deſign, prorogued the par- 
ment to the ſeventh of December, hoping that 
the arrival of the Scottiſh peers would be ſufficient 
to turn the balance in their favour. When the 
parliament, according to prorogation, met, the 
queen opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 
e obſerved, that notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe 


appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace; 
that the States General had expreſſed their entire 

confidence in her conduct. 

6 2 oon as her majeſty was retired, a motion 

ne made in the houſe ot lords for returning her 

| No. "a tor her ſpeech ; and the carl of Not- 


Who delighted in war, both the place and time were 


tingham propoſed that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted 
in the addreſs, “ That no peace could be ſafe of 
honoutable to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain 
or the Weſt Indies were allotted to any branch of 


the houſe of Bourbon. This motion bccaſioned a 


violent debate, in the courſe of which the earl of 
Angleſey repreſented, the neceſſity of eaſing the 
nation of the burthens incutred by an expenſive 
war. The duke of Marlborough; at whom this 
reflection was levelled, made a long ſpeech in his 
own vindication; he appealed to the queen, whs 
was then in the houſe incognito, whether he did 
not, on all occaſions, inform her and het council 
of all the propoſals offered by the enemy for a 
peace, and had not deſired inſtructions for his 
conduct on that ſubject? He declared upon his 
conſcience, that he was deſirous of a ſafe, honour- 
able, and laſting peace; and very far froim enter- 
taining any detign of prolonging the war for his 
private emolument, as had been falſely inſinuated 
by his enemies. At laſt, the queſtion being re- 
peated which the earl of Nottingham propoſed, it 
was carried in the affirmative by a majority of ſix 
voices. The ſame clauſe was propoſed to be in- 
ſerted in the addreſs of the commons, but rejected 
by a great majority. The commiſſioners for ex- 
amining the public accounts, having diſcovered 
that the duke of Marlborough had received an 
annual penſion of five or fix thouſand pounds from 
the contractors for bread to the army, the queen de- 
clared in council, that ſhe thought proper to diſ- 
miſs him from all his employments, that the matter 
might be ſtrictly and impartially examined; and 
accordingly on the rhirty-firſt of December, her 
majeſty tent his grace a letter written with her own 


hand, ſignifying her royal pleaſure to reſume all . 


the places with which ſhe had entruſted him. This 
diſgrace of the duke of Marlborough, inſtead of 
weakening, ſerved rather to ſtrengthen the oppoſition 
in the upper houſe; and the miniſtry being deter- 
mined at all events to procure a majority in that 
aſſembly, perſuaded the queen to venture on a mea- 
ſure which no Engliſh prince had ever before at- 
tempted. 'This was the creating of 1.0 leſs than twelve 
new peers ; a proſtitution of honours which reflects 


equal diſgrace on the queen who beſtowed them, 
and thoſe who received them. 


Upon the diſgrace of the duke , 
of Marlborough, the duke of Or- A. D. 1712. 


mond was made commander in chief of her ma- 


| jeſly's forces; the duke of Northumberland ap- 


pointed captain of the ſecond troop of horſe- 

ards; the earl of Rivers maſter of the ordinance; 
and the duke of Beaufort captain of the band of 
penſioners, in the room of the duke of St. Albans; 
brigadier Hill, brother to the lady Maſham, was 


made lieutenant of the Tower, in the room of. 


lieutenant-general Cadogan; the duke of Somerſet 
was removed from his poſt as maſter of the horſe, 
and the counteſs of Sunderland, and lady Rialton, 
two of the duke of Marlborough's daughters, re- 
ſigned their places as ladies of the qucen's bed- 
chamber. On the ſeventeenth of January, her 
majeſty being greatly indiſpoſed, ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes, importing, that the plenipotentiaries 
were arrived at Utrecht, and employed in formin 

meaſures for procuring ſatisfaction to all their allies; 
that the terms of peace ſhould be laid before the 


parliament before they were finally concluded; 


that, in the mean time, ſhe was reſolved to make 
preparations for an early campaign, and therefore 
hoped, that the commons would grant the neceſſary 
ſupplies for that purpoſe. They now proceeded to 
take the affairs of the duke of Marlborough into 
conſideration; when after a. long debate, it was 
reſolved by two hundred and ſeventy voices againſt 
one hundred and ſixty-five, © That the taking ſe- 
veral ſums annually by the duke of Marlborough 
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from the contractors, for furniſhing the bread and 
bread-waggons for the army in the Low Countries, 
was unwarrantable and illegal.” It was alſo rcſolved, 
* That the two and a halt per cent. deducted from 


* * 


the foreign troops in her majeſty's pay, was public 


money, and ought to be accounted for; and that the 
ſaid reſolution ſhould be laid before her majeſty by 
the whole houſe. This being accordingly done on 
the twenty- ſixth, the queen gave orders to her at- 
torney- general, to proſecute the duke for the money 
he had ſo deducted. | 


The beginning of April the duke of Ormond | 


went over to Holland, and, on the twenty-firſt of 


May, he, in concert with prince — — aſſembled 
the army between Douay and Marchiennes, which, 


upon a review, was found to conſiſt of two hundred 


and ninety-five ſquadrons, and one hundred and 


forty-three battalions. With this force the two 

nerals marched towards the enemy ; and paſling 
Ne Schelde, encamped at Solemnes, and Neufville. 
But prince Eugene 4 — to attack the French 
army under marſhall Villars, or to inveſt the town 
of Queſnoy, the duke of Ormond, who had by this 
time received freſh orders, from Mr. ſecretary St. 
John, gave the prince and the deputies of the States 
to underſtand, that her Britannic majeſty, having a 
proſpect that the negotiations for peace would 
prove ſucceſsful, had given him orders not to act 


offenſively againſt the enemy. Surprized at this | 


declaration, the deputics of the States immediately 
tranſmitted advice thereof to the Hague; and the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries at Utrecht received orders 
to complain to the bi of Briſtol, in the name of 

their maſters, againſt the orders which had been 
given to the liſh general. That prelate re- 
turned for anſwer, That he was inſtructed to in- 
timate to the States General, that as their high 
mightineſſes had not thought proper to concur with 
her majeſty in the meaſures ſhe had taken for procur- 
ing a ſalutary peace, they ought not to be ſurprized 
if ſhe now thought herſelf at liberty to procure that 
convenience for herſelf.” The plenipotentiaries of 
the States then remonſtrating, that ſuch a ſtep would 


be contrary to all the alliances between the queen 
and the States General; the biſhop ſaid, his in- 


ſtructions further imported, “ that, conſidering the 
conduct of the States towards her majeſty, ſhe 
thought herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and 
engagements with their high mightineſſes.” The 
States now wrote a letter to the queen, and ordered 
their envoy at London to deliver it into her own 
hand, affirming, that all the difference between her 
majeſty and them was the diſparity of ſentiments ; 
and if for ſuch a cauſe, confederates, united by the 
ſtrongeſt ties, might quit their engagements, no en- 
gagements could be relied on for the time to come.” 
The envoy preſented this letter to her majeſty, and, 
according to private -orders he had received from 
the States, = of it were inſerted in the public 
papers, by which means it was diſperſed throughout 

On the fifth of June her majeſty went to the 
houſe and communicated the plan of peace to her 
parliament. As ſoon as the queen was retired, the 
commons voted an addreſs of thanks and approba- 
tion. But a violent debate enſued in the houſe of 
lords upon their taking the ſpeech into conſidera- 
tion. The majority, however, agreed to an addreſs, 
in which they thanked the queen for her 
deſcenſion in communicating theſe conditions to 
her parliament, and expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction 
in her conduct. On the twenty-firſt of June, the 
queen put an end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the 
- throne, | 

During theſe tranſactions, the trenches. were 
opened before Queſnoy, and the ſiege carried on 
with uncommon vigour, under cover of the duke 


of Ormond's forces. But on the twenty-fourth of 
I 


eat con- 


Att. 


— 


"Y 


— . 


June, the duke declared to prince Eugene 
deputies of the States attend} 
had teceived orders from the queen his 
publiſh, within three days, a ſuſpenſi 
for two months between his army 
French, and to make a detachment to take 
ſion of Dunkirk, which the king of France a 
deliver up to the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the 


the confederate army ; adding, that if t 


in their operations againſt Queſnoy, they muſt take 
attempts of the enemy, ag he 


The deputies 


care to oppoſe the 
could no longer cover the ſiege. 
defired he would delay his march five days, thy 
they might have time to conſult their principal 
Accordingly the duke waited till the twen | 
of June, when he ſent his adjutant with a 


Britiſh pay, to hold their forces in readineſ 10 
march; but to his unſpeakable ſurprize, they al 


refuſed to obey his orders, four ſquadrons ang x 


battalion of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and 
regiment of dragoons of the troo 
cepted. As a reaſon for this refuſal, they alledged 
that being commanded to act againſt the French 
they could not ſeparate from the confederacy with. 
out expreſs directions from their maſters. On the 
third of July, the town of Queſnoy ſurrendered, and 
the garriſon being made priſoners of war were ſent 
to Holland. 

After the departure of the Britiſh forces, Villar; 
left his camp at Chateau Cambreſis, and having 
divided his army into eight columns, he paſſed 
the Schelde at Sourche and Neufville. As ſoon as 
prince Eugene, who at this time had beſieged Lan- 
drecy, received intelligence of the enemy's motions, 
he marched to Denain, viewed the intrenchmentz, 
and reinforced a body commanded by lord Albe. 
marle, with ſix battalions. In the mean time the 
enemy advanced, in one cloſe column, very near the 
works, then filed off, ſeemingly to attack them 
in front; and ſeveral feints were afterwards made 
as if they intended to retreat ; but at laſt they began 
the attack with ſo much fury, that, after one dil- 
charge the intrenchment was abandoned. The 
allies having made a vigorous but vain reſiſtance, 
retired towards the bridge on the Schelde; which 
being broke by the weight of the baggage, tit 
greateſt part of thoſe who attempted to pals it 

riſhed in the river. The thirteen battalions who 
defended the intrenchments, were all killed or taken 
priſoners. Among the latter were lord Albemarle, 
five princes of the houſe of Naſſau, the prince 0! 
Holitein-Gottorp, the prince of Anhalt, and all the 
officers of the | Bard 166g The French found in 
the camp twelve braſs cannon, a number of horls 
and a very conſiderable booty. Villars immediate 
inveſted Marchiennes, where the principal ſtor 
of the allies were lodged. The place ſurrendered 
upon the laſt day of July, and the garriſon, co. 
ſiſting of five thouſand men, were ſent priſons 
to Valenciennes. He then undertook the licg* 
of Douay ; and prince Eugene, in order to pt 
vent his ſucceeding in this attempt, ra: 
ſiege of Landrecy, and marched towards the enem, 
fully determined to give them battle. In ” 
however, he was prevented by the States, - 
thought it too hazardous an undertaking: and <1 
prince had the mortification of ſeei ay A 
into the hands of the French : nor could he ry" 
their retaking Queſnoy and Bouchain, th0V * 
did every thing in the power of an able - il 
perienced general to prevent it. While theic er 
tary tranſactions were going on, the Britiſh min 
at the congreſs, continued their inſtances 1 : 
Dutch, and other allies, to join in the fuß 


ſal, and 


1 Ola 
ſion of arms; but they rejected the Prof ntinuel 


ng the army, that he 
miſtreſs tg 
on of arms 
and that of the 
poſſeſ. 
ould 


formance of his promiſes. He alſo propoſed 


the like ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be Publiſhed * 


ty-eighth 
l written 
order to the generals of the foreign troops in the 


of Liege ex- 


. 
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continued their preparations for proſecuting the war 
with vigour. But the Portugueſe who had hitherto 
continued obſtinately to refuſe their concurrence, 


oper now to agree to a ceſſation of arms; and ac- 
cordingly a treaty for that purpoſe was ſigned at 
Utrecht between their miniſters and thoſe of France 
on the ſeventh of November, which terminated the 
war on that ſide. About the ſame time the duke 
of Argyle was ſent ' from England to take poſſeſſion 
of Port Mahon, and the iſland of Minorca, for her 
Britannic majeſty ; and the duke of Ormond having 
put his troops into winter quarters, returned to 
ndon. 
2 — diſputes were now carried on in England, 
wich more acrimony than ever. The tories threw 


Marlborough, whom they repreſented as a perſon 
that omitted no opportunity of fomenting the ani- 
moſities between the two factions. Marlborough 
therefore perceiving his enemies growing every day 
more and more implacable, thought proper to re- 
tire to the continent. He had already loſt his 
friend the earl of Godolphin, the late treaſurer, 
who died in September, and left behind him the 
character of an able, faithful, and upright ſtateſ- 


man. | 
The States of Holland till refuſed to join in a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. At laſt the earl of Strafford 
preſented a new plan of peace, in which the queen 
promiſed to inſiſt, that the city of Tournay and 
ſeveral other places, ſhould be ceded to the States. 
Their high mightineſſes having confidered the new 
plan, and ſenſible of the circumſtances to which 
they had reduced themſelves by haughtily con- 
temning all former propoſitions made them by her 
majeſty, determined to ſubmit themſelves to her 
pleaſure. 
1 On the nineteenth of January a new 
nn treaty of barrier and ſucceſſion was 
ſgned at the Hague, and ſent over to England to 
de ratified, By this treaty the States engaged, 
" to aſſiſt and defend the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
breat Britain, according to the act of ſettlement, 
2gainſt all oppoſers: and her majeſty ſtipulated and 
aoreed, ** that the States ſhoul 9 Furnes, 
For Knocque, Ypres, Menin, the town and citadel 
of Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, the town and caſtle 
of Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, the forts La Perle, 
Philip, and Damme : that fort Rodenhugſen near 
Ghent ſhould be deſtroyed, and that the revenues 
of thoſe towns which had been taken from France, 
"er and above what was neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the civil government, ſhould belong to the 
dates, for the maintenance of their garriſons : that 
imillion of florins yearly, or an hundred thouſand 
tou ns every three months, ſhould be paid alſo to 
the States, out of the cleareſt and moſt certain re- 
'enues of the Spaniſh Low Countries, which the 
late king Charles was in poſſeſſion of at the time of 
s death, towards the expence of the other garri- 
00s. That the Engliſh and Dutch fleet ſhould be 
upon the ſame foot in-point of trade in the Nether- 
lands, That England ſhall aſſiſt the Dutch with 
den thouſand men, and twenty men of war, in caſe 
4, ſhould be attacked: and the States ſhould aſſiſt 
ne Engliſh with fix thouſand men and twenty 
den ol war; and if this ſhould not be ſufficient, 
7 ſhall aſſiſt each other with their whole forces :” 
i treaty ſeems to have had a conſiderable in- 
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4 fence upon the other powers; for even the em- 
1 1 "rs plenipotentiaries talked in more moderate 
l- war and the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain 
n * mediators for the reſt of the allies. On 
he A, of March the inſtruments relating to Cata- 
q- the Aras Italy were executed, and on the fourth of 
10 =me month the dukes of Berry and Orleans re- 
ed 


o the pacific meaſures then carrying on, thought 


out many ſevere reflections againſt the duke of | 


— 


| ſhall be on the ſame footing 


—— 
— . 


nounced their right to the crown of Spain in the 
parliament of Paris, to which renunciation the duke 
of Shrewſbury and Mr. Prior, her Britannic ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, and the duke d' Oſſuna, miniſter 
from the court of Spain, were witneſſes. On the 
twelfth of April the treaty of peace was ſigned at 
Utrecht, The earl of Strafford and the biſhop of 
Briſtol were the firſt who ſigned ; then the miniſters 
of the duke of Savoy, who were followed by thoſe 
of the king of Portugal: then the plenipotentiaries 
of the king of Pruſſia ; and, laſt of all, thoſe of the 
States General. When the buſineſs was completed, 
the miniſters withdrew, and immediately diſpatched 
expreſſes to their reſpective courts, notifying this 
tranſaction. | 

By this treaty the French king acknowledged 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to 
the crown of Great Britain, and engaged for himſelf, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, not to ſuffer the pretender 
to return into France, nor any way to ſuccour or 
aſſiſt him. 

* That the crowns of France and Spain ſhould 
never be united under one head, and renunciations, 


made on both ſides in due form; and that they 


— never be united under any pretence what- 
ver. | 

« That the trade between France and Spain 
as in Charles II's time. 

« That the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up never to. be 
repaired, That the queen and kingdom ſhould be 
fully reſtered to the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, 
and ſatisfaction made to that company for damages 
ſuſtained. 

« That the whole iſland of St. Chriſtopher be 
only hereafter poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and alſo 
Nova Scotia or Acadia, with the port now called 
Annapolis Royal. 

« That the iſland of Newfoundland ſhould be- 
long of right wholly to Great Britain ; the French 
to have huts to dry their fiſh, and liberty to fiſh 
from cape Bonaviſta to the northern point of that 
iſland, and ſo down to the weſtern ſide as far as 
Port Riche ; and they were to retain Cape Breton 
and the other iſlands in the mouth of the river St. 
Laurence. 

« The French in Canada not to moleſt the five 
nations of the Indians, ſubject to Great Britain; and 
England to do the ſame by them. 

« All letters of . marque, and counter- 
marque, to be annulled. 

« That juſtice ſhould be done to the Hamilton 
family concerning the duchy of Chatteleraut ; to 
the duke of Richmond, concerning ſuch requeſts 
as he had to make in France; and to Charles 
Douglas, concerning certain lands to be reclaimed 
by him.” 

A treaty of navigation and commerce was at the 
ſame time concluded ; whereby a free trade was 
eſtabliſhed according to the tariff of 1664, except 
in a few commodities, which in 1699 were ſub- 
jected to new regulations. It was agreed that the 
duties impoſed upon the productions of France im- 


ported into England ſhould not exceed thoſe laid 


on the ſame commodities from other countries ; 
and that commiſſioners ſhould meet at London to 
adjuſt all matters relating to commerce. It was 
likewiſe ſtipulated, that the emperor _ __— 
the kingdom of Naples, and the duchy of Milan in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands: that the duke of Savoy 
ſhould enjoy Sicily with the title of king: that the 
ſame title with the iſland of Sardinia ſhoufd be 
iven to the elector of Bavaria, to indemnify him 
or the loſſes he had ſuſtained : that the States Ge- 
neral ſhould reſtore Liſle and its dependencies ; and 
that Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburgh, Ypres, and 


| Newport ſhould be added to the other places they 


already 
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already poſſeſſed in Flanders: that the king of 
Pruſſia ſhould have Upper Guelders in exchange for 
Orange, and the other eſtates belonging to that 
family in Franche Comte. The king of Portugal 
declared himſelf ſatisfied with the treaty, and, as 
has already been obſerved, the emperor was to give 
his anſwer on the firſt of July. 6 

The parliament met on the ninth or April, when 
the queen in her ſpeech, informed both houſes, that 
the treaty of peace was ſigned, and that in a few 
days the ratifications would be exchanged: ſhe ex- 


preſſed her hopes that what ſhe had done for the | 


proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect friendſhip that 
ſubſiſted between her and the houſe of Hanover, 
might convince ſuch who wiſhed well to both, and 
had the quiet and ſafety of their country at heart, 
how vain all attempts were to divide them. Ad- 
dreſſes of thanks and congratulation were imme- 
diately preſented by both houſes of parliament, and 
their example was followed by the houſes of convo- 
cation, — all the principal corporations in the 
kingdom. The ratifications of the treaty being ex- 
changed, on the fifty day of May the peace was pro- 
claimed in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
with the uſual ſolemnities. 

The treaty being laid before the parliament, after 
ſeveral violent debates, it was approved, and a pub- 
lic thankſgiving appointed, which was celebrated 
with great ſolemnity ; and on the ſixteenth of July, 
by her majeſty's command, the lord chancellor pro- 

ed the parliament to the twenty-eighth of 
Auguſt, but it never ſat more; for on the eighth of 
Auguſt, a proclamation was ifſued for diſſolving the 
preſent parliament, and declaring her majeſty's in- 
tention of calling a new one. Accordingly, on the 
eighteenth of the ſame month, writs were iſſued in 
due form, and the new parliament appointed to meet 
on the twelfth of November. 


A. D. 1714. who ſtill continued in a bad ſtate of 
health, was carricd in a ſedan to the houſe of lords, 
when ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes ; © I have 
done, ſaid ſhe, and ſhall continue to do my beſt for 
the good of my ſubjects. Let it be your endea- 
vour, as it ſhall be mine, to unite our differences; 
not by relaxing from the ſtricteſt adherence to our 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, but by obſerving 
the laws yourſelves, and inforcing a due obedience 
in others.” The people were now greatly alarmed 
by a total removal of the whigs from all employ- 
ments civil and military, and their poſts filled by 
profeſſed tories, ſome of whom were ſuppoſed to be 
attached to the pretender. Theſe ſteps threw the 
whigs into a violent commotion, apprehending that 
a deſign was formed to ſecure the pretender's ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne of Great Britain, Baron 
Schutz, the Hanoverian reſident, held ſecret con- 
ſultations with the chiefs of the whig party, and 
communicated their obſervations to the elector. 
They alſo maintained a correſpondence with the 
duke of Marlborough, and the health of the queen 
being now ſo much impaired, that every day was 
believed to be the laſt of her life, they concerted 
meaſures for oppoſing all efforts that might be 
made againft the proteſtant ſucceſſion on the death 
of her majeſty ; and at the ſame time they employed 
all their arts to excite and encourdge the fears and 
jealouſies of the people. The houſe of lords re- 
ſounded with debates on the danger that threatened 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the archbiſhop of 
York, with the earl of Angleſey, joined the oppo- 
ſition to the miniſtry. he latter affirmed, that 
the honour of his ſovereign and the good of his 
country were the only rules by which he regulated 
his conduct; and when truth and juſtice bore wit- 
nsſs to his actions, he ſhould not be intimidated 
from purſuing a wicked miniſter from the queen's * 


| line, and conſequently more diſagreeable to her, 


On the ſecond of March the queen, | 


| ſuch a height, that, forgetting their duty to her, or 


appearance, 


—— 


cloſet to the Tower, and from the Tow 

ſcaffold. About this time baron Schutz —— 
of the lord chancellor a writ for the electoral princ 
ot Hanover to ſit in the houſe of pecrs as duke of 
Cambridge. The chancellor anſwered, that he 
would immediately acquaint her majeſty with. this 
requeſt, but it required ſome conſideration to male 
out writs for peers who did not reſide in the king. 
dom. The envoy replied, in a menacing tone, that 
he doubted not but his lordſhip knew the nature of 
his office, but, if the prince's abſence was the only 
objection, he was reſolved to come over, and in all 
probability would be landed before the writ was 
made out. The queen being informed of this 
tranſaction, was ſo offended with the baron for ap- 
plying to the chancellor before he had ſignified his 
intention to her, that ſhe forbad him the court: 
wrote a letter to the princeſs Sophia; and another 
to the electoral prince, complaining of his having 
formed ſuch a reſolution without knowing her ſen- 
timents on the ſubject; and aſſuring him, that no- 
thing could be more dangerous to the tranquillity 
of her dominions, and the right of ſucceſſion in his 


than ſuch a proceeding at this juncture. Both 
theſe letters were printed and publiſhed in 
England with a view to inform the triends of the 
Hanoverian family, why the duke of Cambridge 
had laid afide his deſign of reſiding in Great 
Britain. This ſtep the queen conſidered as a per. 
ſonal inſult, and alſo as an attempt to prejudice her 
in the opinions of her ſubjects; ſhe therefore ordered 
the publiſher to be taken into cuſtody. The princeſs 
Sophia did not long ſurvive this event, for on 
the eighth of June ſhe was ſeized with an apoplectic 
fit, as ſhe was walking in the gardens ot Heren- 
hauſen, and died in the arms of the clectoral 
princeſs, before any aſſiſtance could be procured. 
She was the fourth and youngeſt daughter of Fre- 
deric king of Bohemia, and Elizabeth his conſort, 
daughter of king James I. On the ninth of July the 
queen put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
the throne ; and the parliament was prorogued to 
the tenth of Auguſt. The queen's conſtitution was 
now entirely deſtroyed, the anxiety of her mind 
having completed the ruin of, her health. The 
diſſenſions among her miniſters were arrived to 


regard for their country, they ſeemed to meet 1n 
council merely with a view of oppoſing cach other: 
and to ſuch an extravagant height did their ani- 
moſities arrive at laſt, that it is believed a quarrel 
which happened between the treaſurer and lord 
Bolingbroke, in her preſence, proved in ſome mea- 
ſure the cauſe of her death; for ſhe was heard to 
declare, that ſhe ſhould never outlive it. In the 
mean time lord Bolingbroke's art prevailed, and on 
the twenty-ſeventh of July, the carl of Oxford was 
diveſted of all his employments, and removed from 
the treaſury ; upon which he retired meditating 
new projects for his future re-eſtabliſhment. His 
fall was ſo ſudden, that no plan had been formed 
for ſupplying the vacancy occaſioned by his dis 
grace. The court was in the utmoſt contuſion, and 
her majeſty being no longer able to ſupport the 
burden of government, ſunk into a ſtate of infen- 
ſibility, and thus found a refuge from her anxiety iN 
lethargic ſlumbers. Every method was tried that 
the art of healing could beſtow, but in vain. Hier 
diſorder gained ground ſo faſt that her pen 
deſpaired of her life. The privy-council aflemblcd, 
when the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, being - 
formed of the deſperate ſtate in which ſhe lay, aol 
tered the council-chamber without having been 
ſummoned. The members were ſurprized at 2 
but the duke of Shrewſbury thanking 
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uch a critical juncture, deſired them to take their 
aces. Some of the lords now recemmended the 
Fake of Shrewſbury as the fitteſt perſon to fill the 
important office of lord high treaſurer, when this 

inion was ſignified to the queen, ſhe expreſſed 
ber approbation, and delivered into his hands the 
ſtaff, —_ him uſe it for the , of her people. 
He would have reſigned the lord chamberlain's 
taf, but ſhe deſired him to keep them both: ſo 
that he was at one time poſſeſſed of three of the 
cateſt poſts in the kingdom, thoſe of lord treaſurer, 
lord chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
This advancement of Shrewſbury produced an en- 
tire alteration in the face of affairs: it baffled the 
deſigns of Bolingbroke, extinguiſhed the hopes of 
the Jacobites, and revived the ſpirits of all who 
wiſhed well to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The dukes 
of Somerſet and Argyle propoſed, that all privy- 
counſellors, in and about London, ſhould be in- 
vited to attend, without diſtinction of party. The 
motion was approved, and the lord Somers, with 
many other friends of the houſe of Hanover, re- 
paired to Kenſington. Their firſt conſideration 
was to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. 
Orders were diſpatched to. four regiments of horſe 
and dragoons, quartered in remote counties, to 
march up to the neighbourhood of London and 
Weſtminiter. Seven of the ten Britiſh battalions 


in the Netherlands, were directed to embark at 


Oſtend for England; an embargo was laid upon all 
ſhipping ; and directions were given for equipping 
all the ſhips of war, that were in a condition for im- 
mediate ſervice. Nor was the elector of Brunſ- 
wick forgot. A letter, was ſent to that prince, 
acquainting him with the meaſures that had been 
taken, and requeſting of him to repair, with all con- 
venient ſpeed, to Holland, where he ſhould be 
attended by a Britiſh ſquadron to convoy him to 
England, in cafe of her majeſty's death. At the 
ſame time inſtructions were tranſmitted to the earl 
of Strafford, to require the States General to — 
pare for performing their guaranty of the proteſtant 
lacceſſion, Meaſures were likewiſe taken to ſecure 
the ſea-ports ; and over-awe the Jacobites in Scot- 
land: the command of the fleet was beſtowed upon 
the earl of Berkeley ; and the heralds at arms were 
kept in readineſs to proclaim the new king, as ſoon 
8 the throne ſhould become vacant. 

While theſe neceſſary precautions were taken for 
kcuring the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, the 
queen, on the thirtieth of July appearing ſomewhat 
better, roſe from her bed about eight in the morning; 
ad walking a little about her chamber, caſt her eyes 
on the clock, and continued to gaze upon it for 
lme time. One of her ladies in waiting begged to 
now what ſhe ſaw there more than uſual, to which 
ber majeſty only anſwered, by turning her eyes upon 
ber with a dying look. Soon after ſhe was ſeized 
eich a fit of an apoplexy ; from which ſhe was 
lomewhat relieved by the aſſiſtance of Dr. Mead. 
Ne continued all night in a ſtate of ſlupefaction; 
but gave ſome ſigns of life between twelve and one 
clock, and expired a little after ſeven in the 
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morning, on the firſt of Auguſt, in the fiftieth year 
of her Gez and the thirteenth of her reign. By 
prince rge of Denmark her majeſty had ſix 
children: a daughter, ſtill born, the twelfth of May, 
1684. Lady Mary, born the ſecond of June, 1685, 
and who died in February, 1690. Anne Sophia, 
born May the twelfth, 1686, and died February 
following. William, duke of Glouceſter, born July 


the twenty-fourth, 1689, and died in 1700. The 


| the church and monarchy, 
was owing her unhappy conduct in reſigning herſelf 


lady Mary, born in October, 1690, but lived only 
to be baptized, George, who alſo died ſoon after 
he was born. 


Charafter of queen Anne. 


In her perſon this queen was of the middle ſize, 
and well proportioned. Her face was rather round 
than oval, her hair of a dark brown, her features 
regular, her complexion ruddy, her aſpect rather 
comely than majeſtic, but her preſence very en- 
gaging. Her voice was clear and melodious, Which 
appeared particularly in the graceful delivery of her 
ſpeeches to parliament. Her capacity and learning 
were not remarkable, but ſhe was a virtuous, juſt, 
and pious princeſs. In domeſtic life ſhe was a pat- 
tern of conjugal fidelity and affection ; in ſocial, ſhe 
approved herſelf a ſincere friend, and munificent 
patron. She was a tender mother, an indulgent miſ- 
treſs, a mild and merciful princeſs. During her 
reign, both the church and ſtate experienced a pro- 
fuſion of royal bounty. While her ſubjects laboured 


under the burthen of an expenſive war, ſhe generouſly 


aſſiſted them with a conſiderable part of her revenue. 
She applied the firſt fruits and tenths, belonging to 
the crown, to the maintenance of the poor clergy. 
She promoted the deſign of erecting churches ; and 
gave every encouragement to charity ſchools for the 
education and ſupport of indigent youth. Her poli- 
tical character is ſufficiently marked by the tranſac- 
tions of her reign. The greateſt part of this was 
glorious ; and while her huſband, the prince of Den- 
mark lived, the influence of his ſteadineſs made ir 
ſhine with diſtinguiſhed luſtre, The ſame ſplen- 
dor might have continued to its cloſe, had ſhe not 
evinced the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions in favour of the 
tories, whom ſhe was taught by her favourites to re- 
gard as her true friends, yet who made an ill uſe of 
her confidence, and, at her death, were reviving the 
perſecutions of former reigns, and throwing every 
thing into confuſion. At the ſame time this queen 
imbibed moſt incurable prejudices againſt the whigs, 
whom ſhe conſidered as the avowed enemies both of 
To theſe falſe notions 


into the hands of the former party, during the laſt 
four years of her reign, whereby a moſt ſucceſsful 
war was terminated by a moſt inglorious peace. 
Upon the whole, had this queen purſued, unin- 
fluenced, her own good intentions, ſhe might have 
been ranked among the beſt of ſovereigns. In her 
ended the line of Stuarts, whoſe misfortunes and 
miſconduct ftand recorded as awful leſſons of in- 
ſtruction to all their ſucceſſors, 5 
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—Gibralter bęſieged The 
charactar. 


A. D. 1714: a prince of the houſe of Hano- 
ver, was indebted for his crown not to hereditary 
right, but to the election of a free and brave people; 
a title more honourable to a ſovereign than all 
the pride of royal anceſtry, or the boaſted claims 
of conqueſt. The right of this family to the throne 
is founded on that liberty they were choſen to pre- 
ſerve; on that liberty which is the undoubted right 
of every ſubject; and while the ſovereign glories in 
being its protector, his throne will be fixed on the 
moſt ſolid foundation. The death of the queen, in 
a moment baffled all the expectations of the Ja- 
cobites; and their confuſion was completed by the 
diligence and activity of the lords juſtices, ho had 
been appointed expreſsly by act of parliament, to 
adminiſter the government till the arrival of the ſuc- 
ceſſor. Hence they found themſelves without any 
leader able to give conſiſtency to their deſigns, and 
force to their councils. Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, no ſooner heard of the queen's 
death, than he weat to the privy council, and pro- 
duced an inſtrument, wherein the following lords 
had been nominated by his electoral highneſs to the 
regency: the dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerſet, 
Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe and 
Roxborough; the earls of Pembroke, Angleſea, 
Carliſle, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, 
and Oxford; lord viſcount Townſend, lord Halli- 
fax, and lord Cowper. Upon this orders were im- 
mediately iſſued for proclaiming king George in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; which was per- 
formed the ſame day in London and Weſtminſter. 
Theregency then appointed the earl of Dorſet to ſet 
out for Hanover with the news of his majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion, and to attend him in his journey to Eng- 
land. They ſent the general officers in as Ba they 
could confide to their reſpective poſts; reinforced 
the garrifon of Portſmouth; and appointed Mr. 
Addiſon their ſecretary, in the room of Bolingbroke, 
who was obliged to ſtand at the door of the council 
chamber with his bag of papers, and underwent 
various kinds of mortiſication. Every thing con- 
tributed to ſecure the ſucceſſion purſuant to act of 
parhament ; and the duke of Marlborough's arrival 
in England on the day of the queen's death, gave 
real joy to all the friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
The parliament being continued after the queen's 
demiſe, agrecable to an act for that purpoſe, met in 
the afternoon of the day ſhe died, though it was 
Sunday ; and four days after the lord chancellor, in 
the name of the regents, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, informing them what ſteps they had taken 
reſpecting their new ſovereign, whereupon both 
houſes agreed to addreſſes of condoleance, and con- 


FORGE I. elector of Brunſwick, 
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ng viſits his German domi nions Is taken ill on the road to Linden His death and 


gratulation; promiſing to ſupport his undoubted 
right to the crown, againſt the Pretender, and all 
other perſons whatſoever, and deſiring the king's 
ſpeedy preſence among them. Theſe addreſſes be- 
ing preſented to his majeſty, he returned the folloy. 
ing anſwer to the lords, and a fimilar one to the 
commons: © I take this firſt opportunity to return 
you my hearty thanks for your addreſs, and the 
aflurances you have given me therein. The zeal 
and unanimity you have ſhewn upon my acceſlion 
to the crown, are great encouragements to me, and 
I ſhall always eſteem the continuance of them as one 
of the greateſt bleſſings of my reign. No one can 
be more truly ſenſible than Il am of the lots ſuſ- 
tained by the death of the late queen, whoſe ex- 
traordinary piety and virtues ſo much endeared her 
to her people, and for whoſe memory I ſhall always 
have a particular regard. My beſt endeavours 


| ſhall never be wanting to repair this loſs to na- 


tion, I will make it my conſtant care to preſerve 
your religion, laws, and liberties inviolable, and to 
advance the honourand proſperity of my kingdoms, 
I am haſtening to you according to your delire, fo 
affectionately expreſſed in your addreſs.” On the 
twenty-firſt of Auguſt the lords of the regency gave 
the royal aſſent to the bill, © for the ſupport of his 
majeſty's houſhold, and the dignity of the crown,” 
and to ſuch other bills as were ready ; the houſes 
then adjourned to the twenty-fifth, when they were 
further adjourned to the twenty-third of September, 
by command of the king. On the-twenty-fourth 
of Auguſt, the remains of the late queen were mag- 
nificently interred in the chapel of Henry VII. in 
the fame vault with thoſe of her late huſband, 
prince George of Denmark. On the twenty-cighth 
Mr. Murray arrived from Hanover, with orders 


| for the council, particularly one for removing 
| viſcount Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecretary of 


ſtate ; which was done on the thirty-firſt, not with- 
out ſome marks of diſpleaſure ; the dukes of 
Shrewſbury and Somerſet, and the lord Coupe, 
three of the lords regents, taking the ſcals fron! 
him, and locking and ſcaling up all the doors of ING 
office. 

On the ſixteenth of September the king embarked 
for England, and the next day arrived at the 2 
On the eighteenth his majeſty and the prince lande 

at Greenwich in the evening, where the lords 0 

the regency, and the earl of Northumberland, c, 
tain of the life-guards received them. They walked 
to the king's houſe in the park, attended by man) 
of the nobility, and immenſe crowds of rejoicing 
ſpectators; and on the twentieth of the month, = 
king made his public entry into London, V = 
great magniſicence, more than two hundred coac a0 
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ok the nobility and gentry, each with fix horſes pre- 
ceding the royal carriage. A total change was now 
effected in the ſeveral departments of the late. The 
reat ſeal was intruſted to lord Cowper, the privy- 
5 to the earl of Wharton, and the government of 
Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. Lord Townſend 
nd Mr. Stanhope were appointed ſecretaries of 
fate; the duke of Marlborough was made gene- 
aliſimo, and the duke of Devonſhire ſteward of 
the king's houſhold ; Mr. Poulteney was appointed 
ſecretary at war, and Mr. Walpole pay-maſter to 
the army and Chelſea hoſpital ; the treaſury and 
admiralty were put into commiſſion, a new privy- 
council was appointed, and the prince royal was de- 
cared prince of Wales. All the corporations and the 
tuo univerſities preſented addreſſes of congratulation 
to his majeſty, who expreſſed great ſatisfaction upon 
receiving theſe inſtances of attachment to his per- 
ſon and government. He declared in council, that 
he was determined to maintain the churches of 
England and Scotland according to their eſtabliſh- 
ment by law ; and this he conceived might be done, 
without abridging the proteſtant diſſenters of the 
indulgences they enjoyed under the toleration act; 
and turther ſaid, that he would exert his utmoſt 
endeavours, effectually to ſecure the property of his 
ſubjects. In the beginning of October the princeſs 
of Wales, with her two daughters, the princeſſes 
Anne and Amelia, arrived in England; and on the 
twentieth of the ſame month, the king was crowned 
vith great pomp and magnificence. Upon this 
occaſion, there were great demonſtration of joy 
throughout the kingdom; but the diſſatisfaction of 


ſoon ſhewed itſelf, by their reviving the clamour of 
the church's danger, and great tumults were raiſed 
in dilſcrent parts of the kingdom, where the cry 
was, * Down with the whigs! Sacheverel for ever!“ 
Hence breaking of windows, and pulling down of 
meeting houſes, were again practiced, as at the 
beginning of Sacheverel's mobs. During theſe 
commotions, the Pretender ſent a printed manifeſto 
tothe dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyle, 
ud many other noblemen. In a pamphlet written 
by Dr. Poland, the abſurdity of the allegations con- 
tuned in the manifeſto was clearly expoſed. The 
copies of the repreſentation being delivered to the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, his majeſty refuſed an audience 
tothe marquis de Lamberti, miniſter from the duke 
of Lorrain, being convinced that his maſter had 
cuntenanced the above proceeding, 

The new parliament met on the ſeventeenth 
of March, wherein the king complained, that 
ome men diflaffeted to his ſucceſhon, had repre- 


z ted his principles and the general tenor of his 
in conduct, in a manner highly injurious; he ad- 
d, [ted to the perplexed ſtate of public affairs, 
th ic interruption of commerce, and the enormous 
rs onal debt: and expreſſed an earneſt hope, that 
18 ach perſons might be elected into parliament, as 
of adilcady approved themſelves zealouſly attached 
h- the proteſtant religion, becauſe they would be 
of © moſt likely to reſcue the ſtate from the em- 
ery allments in which it was then involved. 
JM An p On the twenty-firſt of March the 
11s . king came to the houſe of peers, and 
"Wered to the chancellor a written addreſs to 
ed U houſes, which was read to the following effect : 
pe. * Maeſty thanked his faithful ſubjects for the zeal 
led e had manifeſted in defence of the proteſtant 
of Cellon: ſome conditions of the peace he ob- 
a” : wy were not fully executed, and that the whole 
ced gat, t erefore, be conſidered as precarious till the 
ny ON treaties could be guarantied by defenſive 
ing | . <<; he obſerved, that the Pretender threatened 
the - to interrupt the tranquillity of his dominions; 
- at part of the trade of the nation was already 


Ted impracticable, and that if the evil was 


3 


the torics, on their being deprived of their places, 


not ſpeedily repaired, the deſtruction af the navi- 
gation and manufactures of England muſt enſue ; 
and that ſince the ceſſation of arms, a very great ad- 
dition had becn made to the public debts. He then 
informed the commons, that the revenues formerly 
granted were ſo incumbered and alienated, that the 
produce of the funds was not equal to the ſupport 
of the civil government; and that ſince his people 
were ſo happy as to have a prince of Wales, an ex- 
pence would be neceſſarily incurred, to which the 
nation had not been accuſtomed for many years; 
and theſe circumſtances, his majeſty hoped, would 
be taken under the ſerious conſideration of his 
faithful commons, He obſerved, that this being 
the firſt ſeſſion in his reign, all the ſtates of Europe 
impatiently waited for the reſult of the parliamentary 
deliberations; exhorted them not to permit party 
contentions and animoſities, to divert their attention 
from the common intereſt of their country ; and 
concluded with aſſuring them, that the civil and 
religious conſtitution of church and ſtate, and the 
happineſs and proſperity of his people, ſhould be 
the invariable rule of his government, and the prin- 
cipal care of his whole life, 
In the morning of the twenty-ſecond of April, 
was a total eclipſe of the ſun, which had not hap- 
pened in this kingdom for ſome centuries. The 


| darkneſs was for a ſhort time ſo complete, that ſe- 


veral ſtars appeared, and birds betook themſelves to 
rooſt. The eaſtern limb of the ſun was no ſooner 
covered, than the total darkneſs came on inſtan- 
tancouſly,as did the light in the ſame manner re- 
turn, when the moon left its weſtern limb. Obſer- 
vations were made on this extraordinary phæno- 
menon by Mr. Whiſton, and other eminent aſtro- 
nomers. 

Parliament had not ſat long before they began to 

all the late miniſters of queen Anne to an account; 
which ſo alarmed lord Bolingbroke, who had taken 
his ſeat in the houſe of peers, that he rode poſt to 
Dover, and embarked for Calais. A ſecret com- 
mittee was formed for conſidering the ſeveral pa- 
pers relating to the negotiations of peace, of which 
Walpole was made chairman. On the report af 
this committee being laid before the houſe, Boling- 
broke and Oxford were impeached of high treaſon, 
and the carlof Strafford, one of the plenipotentaries 
for the peace of Utrecht, of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. It was thought Ormond's name be- 
ing uſed as a ſignal for mobs and riots, contributed 
to haſten his impeachment ; © High church and 
Ormond for ever!“ being then as much the cry of 
the Jacobites and tory-mobs, as High church and 
Sacheverel had been before. It was, however, be- 
lieved, that had he ſtaid he would have found 
favour ; but taking the advice of his tory friends, 
heleft the kingdom,and followed lord Bolingbroke 
to France. Upon this they were both attainted of 
high-treaſon, and a bill paſſed againſt them. The 
earl of Oxford, however, did not fly, but was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the black rod, and then to 
the Tower. Mobs and tumults becoming now 
more frequent, an act was paſled, declaring, that if 
any perſons to the number of twelve, unlawfully 
aſſembled, ſhould continue together one hour after 
being required to diſperſe by a juſtice of the peace, 
or other oflicer, and hearing the proclamation 
againſt riots read in public, they ſhould be deemed 
guilty of felony, without benefit of the clergy. 
This, which is commonly called the riot act, is {till 
in force. 


— 


—— 


the deſigns carried on in favour of the Pretender 
abroad and at home, addreſſes, expreſſive of loyalty 
and affection, were preſented by both houſes, the 
common- council of London, and the counties and 


corporations of England. The habeas corpus act 
was ſuſpended by parliament for fix months. Fu. 


* 


The king having acquainted the parliament with 
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duke of Powis, the earl of Jerſcy, the lords Lanſ- 
down and Dunbar, and other ſuſpicious perfons, 
were apprehended ; the coaſts were ſtrictly guarded, 


and an expreſs ſent to. the States-general for diſ- 


patching their forces agreeable to their engage- 
ment. The carl of Mar, who, at the deceaſe of 
queen Anne, was ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
and was one of the firſt who made profeſſions of 
loyalty to king George, expecting to be powerfully 
reinforced from England, _ to act openly in 
North Britain. But being diſappointed of the en- 
couragement and ſupport that had been promiſed 
him, he retired in diſguſt to the place of his nati- 


vity, and urged by ambition and reſentment, re- 


ſolved to take an active part in the Pretender's in- 
tereſts. With ſuch — perſeverance did he 
proſecute his deſign, that on the ſixth of September 
the adventurer's ſtandard was erected in Aberdeen, 
Pundee, Perth, and ſeveral other towns ; and about 
{ix thouſand men appeared in arms, determined to 
fupport his claim. A ftrong party of the rebels 
made an attempt to ſurprize the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh ; but by the prudence of colonel Stuart, go- 
vernor of the fortreſs, they were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. About this time died Lewis XIV. 
king of France; and this event proved ſo alarming 
ro the rebels, that great numbers of them were 
deſirous of poſtponing all further meaſures till the 
Pretender ſhould have landed in England ; but cn- 
couraged by the hope that an inſurrection would be 
fomented in their favour in England, it was de- 
cided by a majority, that at all hazards the enter- 
prize ſhould be attempted. The dukes of Argyle 
and R xborough, the earl of Sunderland, the mar. 
quiſſes of Annandale and Tweedale, and ſeveral 
other Scotiſh noblemen, repaired to the north, in 
order to collect their vaſſals, and exert their utmoſt 
intereſt to oppoſe the Pretender; and the duke of 
Argyle was appointed commander in chief of all 
the forces in Scotland. The carl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Forſter, with about two hundred and fifty 
more rebels, rendezvouzed at Plainfield, adjacent 
to Rothbury, where in a ſhort time they were 
joined by about thirty horſemen under lord Wid- 
drington, and another party of horſemen from Scot- 
land; they proclaimed the Pretender at Warkworth, 
Mcrpeth, and Hexham, with the uſual formalitics ; 
but upon the approach of general Carpenter, at the 
head of ſeveral regiments of cavalry and infantry, 
the enemy was thrown into ſuch conſternation, that 
they debated whether it would be moſt prudent to 
maintain their ground, or avoid an engagement. 
The former meaſure was ſtrongly recommended by 
Mr. Mackintoſh, who urged, that the longer the 
battle was poſtponed, the more formidable would 
become the power they had to encounter; but 
Forſter, their general, and the other principal offi- 
cers, were for deferring the battle till they ſhould 
be joined by a ſtrong body of horſe : and therefore 
they marched to Longhoolm, Brampton, Penrith, 
Appleby, Kendal, Kirby, Dounſdale, and Lan- 
caſter, and in moſt of thoſe towns proclaimed the 
Pretender in the uſual manner. 'They were now, 
in their march towards Preſton, joined by about 
fifteen hundred men from Lancaſhire, Upon their 
arrival at Preſton, they endeavoured to fortify them- 
felves in the town, being apprized of the a proach 
of the king's forces under the command of general 
Wills. Upon the arrival of the royaliſts, the proper 
diſpoſitions were made for ſecuring the ſeveral ave- 
nues to the town, and an attack wag made in re- 
gular form. At firſt, the king's troops were greatly 
annoyed by the enemy's ſhot from the windows 
and tops of houſes, and other buildings; but the 
royaliſts having ſet fire to the houſes at each end 
of the town, and received a Conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, the rebels were ſo diſpirited, that they ſoli- 
cited a ceſſation of hoſtilities, and preſently after 


.cauſe, yet, though his affairs were deſperate, hc 


train the marquis of Tinmouth, ſon of the duke 


and from thence to Montroſe; where, finding 9 


ſubmitted at difcretion. The royaliſts ſuſtaineg 
loſs of about a hundred and thirty men; 3 s 
number of ſlain on the part of the re = 
be aſcertained. _ F 

| 3 is remarkable, that on Sunday the thirtec;11 
of November, the very day when the rebels a 
ſubdued at Preſton, the duke of Argyle, with Pons 
four thouſand men, engaged the rebel army — 
the carl of Mar, conſiſting of about nine thoufand 
at Sheriffmuir, or Sheriff-moor, near Duma; 
about four miles from Sterling. Various accounts 
are given of the battle, which was obſtinate and 
bl ; and both ſides claimed the victory. It is 
however, certain, that the duke of Argyle, with the 
right of his army, ſoon routed the left of the 
enemy ; but while he was purſuing them two miles 
with great ſlaughter, the right of the rebels de. 
feated the left of the royal army; fo that genera 
Witham, their commander, flying full ſpeed to 
Stirling, gave out that all was loſt. The duke, on 
his return from the purſuit of the rebels, with thar 
part of the army which had been victorious, in. 
ſtantly perceived his imprudence. Both armies con- 
tinued to gaze at each other, neither of them 
earing to engage; and towards evening both ſides 
drew off. he earl of Mar retreated to Perth, 
The earl of Ilay, the duke of Argyle's brother 
was in the action; he behaved with great intrepi- 
dity, and was wounded in the arm and fide, 
About eight hundred of the rebels were Killed, 
and many made priſoners, among whom were fe. 
veral gentlemen. The caſtle of Inverneſs, which 
had been in the poſſeſſion of Mar, was delivered 
up by lord Lovat, who had hitherto appeared in 
the intereſt of. the Pretender. 'The marquis of 
Tullibardine left the earl to defend his own coun- 
try; and many of the clans ſeeing no likelihood of 
their ſoon coming to a ſecond engagement, returned 
home. The Pretender had now the greateſt realon 
to be convinced of the vanity of his expectations, 
in imagining the whole country would riſe in hi 


was ſo infatuated as to reſolve to hazard his perſon 
among his friends in Scotland. Palling therctore 
through France in diſguiſe, and embarking in a 
ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he landed at Pcterhcad on 


the twenty-ſecond of September, having in his 
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of Berwick, and five other gentlemen. Thence he 
haſtened to Fetteroſſe, where he was met by the earl 
of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and gentls 
men. -. 

The cloſe of this year was remarkable for a ver 
ſevere froſt, which began towards the end of No- 
vember, and continued till February; when tie 
Thames, being frozen over, was covered vitt 
booths. Two whole oxen were roaſted upon tt. 
and from the number of people who reſorted thi- 
ther, it reſembled a fair. 

On the ninth of January the Pre- , 1 7716, 
tender marched to Perth, where he | 
reviewed the forces that had been raiſed for his fe. 
vice, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the Hig 
land dreſs, which he had never before ſeen. Thx 
he proceeded to Scoon,. where he publiſhed ſever 
proclamations, particularly one for a convention g 
the ſtates, and another for his coronation, ** 
aſſumed other acts of royalty, which ended 49 
as ſoon as they commenced ; for towards tht 1 
of the month, the duke of Argyle, affiſted 
lieutenant-general Cadogan, and other general 0 
cers who were ſent down to him, and reinforCt a 
a good train of artillery, and the Dutch * 
lately landed, marched from Stirling to ney 
rebels at Perth, who no longer expected à p . 
from France; upon his approach they abande 
the place, and retired with the Pretender to Dur 
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e cloſely purſued by the king's forces, on Fe- 
— 2 — the — with the earls 
of Mar and Melfort, the lord Drummond, and 
ome other chiefs, found means to make their eſcape 
in 2 French ſhip which lay there; ſoon after which 
the rebels diſperſed, ſome ſubmitted, and ſome were 
taken priſoner 8. 

The Pretender ſteered for the coaſt of Norway, 
n order to avoid the Engliſh cruizers, and in five 
days time landed at Gravelin; and the chief of the 
rebel priſoners being conducted to London, the 
houſe of commons — to think of the moſt ef- 
ſectual method of proſecuting the offenders. They 
{iſt expelled Mr. Forſter the houſe, and then im- 
peached the earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, 
Carnwath, and Wintoun, and the lords Widdring- 
ton, Nairn, and Kenmuir. Theſe noblemen being 
brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, heard the 
articles of impeachment read on the tenth of Ja- 
nuary, and were ordered to put in their anſwers on 
the ſixteenth. The impeachments being lodged, 


continue the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act 
fix months longer; then they prepared another to 
attaint lord John Drummond, the earls of Mar and 
Linlithgow, and the marquis of Tullibardine. All 
the lords pleaded guilty except Widdrington, who 
defired farther time to prepare for his 3 and 
the reſt received ſentence of death on the ninth of 
February. Orders were iſſued for the execution of 
Derwentwater, Kenmuir, and Nithiſdale; but his 
majeſty was pleaſed to grant a reſpite to the others 
till the ſeventh of March, Nithiſdale effected an 
eſcape in the apparel of a woman, his mother hav- 
ing contrived to ! him with the diſguiſe. On 
the twenty fourth of February, Kenmuir and Der- 
ventwater were beheaded upon Tower hill. The 
earl of Wintoun was brought to trial, and being 
tound guilty, received ſentence of death. Of the 
remaining priſoners, a conſiderable number were 
tound guilty, hanged, drawn, and quartered; and 
among theſe was William Paul, a clergyman, who 
in aſpcech to the populace at the place of execu- 
tion, declared himſelf A ſincere and true member 
« the church of England, but not of the revolu- 


his tion, ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops had aban- 
Juke doned the king, and ſhamefully given up their ec- 


clelaſtical rights, by ſubmitting to the unlawful, 
invalid, lay — ons authorized by the prince 

Orange;” yet it appears, that this man's fear of 
death got the better of his reſolution; for he pre- 
ented a petition, declaring his ſorrow for his 
me, and begged pardon of God, his king, and 

s country, 

The miniſtry, apprehenſive that the approaching 
general election might give too much power to the 
heobites and tories, had recourſe to a very extra- 
ordinary expedient to fruſtrate their views. The 
duke of Devonſhire repreſented to the houſe of 
pers, „That triennial elections ſerved to keep 


js fel. WP party diviſions; to raiſe and foment feuds in 
High- pvate families; to produce ruinous expences, and 
hence de occaſion to the cabals and intrigues of foreign 
ſeveral Punces; that it became the wiſdom of ſuch an 
jon 1 uduſt aſſembly, to apply a remedy to an evil which 
b a 


might be attended with the moſt dangerous conſe- 
ences eſpecially in the preſent temper of the 
— while the ſpirit of rebellion ſtill remained 
"nquered, and ſeemed only to wait for a freſh 


ral off Foortunity to diſplay itſelf with more uncontrouled 

ed b 10 — than ever; that as the election of a new 
2 - ment, which by the triennial act was faſt ap- 

* — was the the moſt favourable juncture the 
and 


— could expect, he thought it abſolutely 
Ut fen 7,9 deprive them of that reſource; and 
in ce this purpoſe he begged leave to propoſe a 
2nd — enlarging the continnance of parliament, 

a 4 that the houſe would conſent to its being 


the lower houſe ordered a bill to be brought in to 


— 


— — 


read. He was ſeconded by the earls of Dorſet 
and Rockingham, the duke of Argyle, the lord 
Townſend, and other leaders of the whig party; 
but the motion was oppoſed by the tories, particu- 
larly by the earls of Abingdon, Nottingham, and 
Paulet.”” Many arguments were uſed on both ſides 
of the queſtion, which at length being put, the bill 


paſſed, and it. obtaitiled the royal aflent. Soon” 


after, the clauſe in the act of ſettlement, by which 
the ſovereign was not to leave the kingdom without 
conſent of parliament, was repealed ; and his ma- 
jeſty having conſtituted the princ# of Wales guar- 
dian of the realm during his abſence, ſet out for 
his German dominions on the ſeventh of july. 
Though the rebellion was hzppily cruſhed, the 
ſpirit of it ſtill remained, and diſcovered itſelf in 
licentious mobs and tumults, in which the diſorderly 
multitude readily engaged. To ſtem the torrent of 


| thoſe riots, the whigs, and fuch who were well 


affected to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, began even 
in the laſt reign to form themſelves into clubs, 
which met at ſeveral public houſes in the city and 
ſuburbs, then called Mug-houſes, from the veſſels 
uſed there, After his majeſty's acceſſion, theſe 
clubs were not only kept up but encreaſed. One 
of the moſt famous of the mug-houſes was the Roe- 


buck in Cheapſide; and that in Saliſbury court 
| became ſo from the following incident. The com- 


pany there, upon ſome occaſion having given ex- 
traordinary demonſtrations of their loyalty, the ja- 
cobite mob were ſo enraged, that they attacked 
the mug-houſe, which was kept by one Mr. Read, 
and would have demoliſhed it, had not the com- 
pany ſent for a reinforcement from the mug-houſe 
in Taviſtock- ſtreet. Upon their arrival, the mob 
was put to flight; but on the twenty-third, one 
Vaughan perſuaded the mob to attack the mug- 
houſe again, in order to revenge their late affront. 
They agreed, and followed him with loud huzzas 
of high church and Ormond, and down with the 
mug-houſes. Read ordered them to keep off, or 
he would fire among them; but they diſregarding 
him, he put his threats in execution, and killed 
Vaughan on the ſpot ; for which he was afterwards 
tried and acquitted. The mob ſtill continuing 
their outrages, a party of the guards were ſent for. 
Five of the rioters were taken, who being tried and 
found guilty, were hanged at the end o 1 
court; and this put an end to thoſe tumults, whic 
had for a conſiderable time thrown the capital into 
the 1 confuſion. 3 
While his majeſty was abroad, the 
triple alliance = ſigned between A. Ds 17 
Great Britain, France, and the United Provinces. 
The king returned in January; and ſoon after the 
nation was alarmed with an intended invaſion by 
Charles XII. of Sweden in favour of the Pretender, 
which his majeſty communicated to the council: 
but Charles being ſoon after ſhot by a cannon ball 
before Frederick-ſhall, an end was put to all the 
deſigns of the Swedes againſt England. In the 
mean time, his majeſty ſent to demand of the com- 
mons an extraordinary ſupply, the better to enable 
him to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the danger with 
which they were — from Sweden; and 
after long and warm debates, two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds were granted for this purpoſe; but 
it was carried only by a majority of four voices. 
On the concluſion of this debate, there was almoſt 
a total change in the miniſtry. Mr. Stanhope was 
raiſed to the oſſice of firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer; the earl of Sunder- 
land and Mr. Addiſon were appointed ſecretaries 
of ſtate: the office of ſecretary at war was given to 
Mr. Craggs; the earl of Berkeley was appointed 
firſt lord of the admiralty, on the reſignation of 
the earl of Orford ; the viceroyſhip of Ireland was 
given to the duke of Bolton, whom the duke of 
7 E Newcaſtle 
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Newcaſtle ſucceeded in his office of lord- chamber- 
lain. NN had been already begun with 
regard to a reduction of the national debt, which 
was comprehended under the two heads of redeem- 
able and irredeemable incumbrances. The firſt had 
been contracted with a redeemable intereſt, and 
theſe the public had a right to diſcharge; the others 
conſiſted of longer and ſhorter annuities, granted 
for a greater or leſs number of years, which could 
not be altered without the conſent of the pro- 
prietors. Mr. Robert Walpole, when at the head 
of the treaſury, had projected a ſcheme for leſſening 
the intereſt, and paying the capital of theſe. na- 
tional debts. He propoſed in the houſe of com- 
mons to reduce the intereſt of the redeemable 
funds, and offer an alternative to the proprietors of 
annuities. This plan had met with approbation; 
but when he reſigned, ſome alterations were made 


which were diſpleaſing to him; and when a debate | 


enſued, Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Walpole endea- 
voured to criminate each other; by which it ſeemed 
evident, that they had practiſed the ſelling places 
and reverſions. This diſcovery, which one would 
have imagined ſhould have cauſed ſuch an enquiry 
as might have ended in the puniſhment of both the 
parties, had a very different effect; the houſe ſeemed 
anxious that the whole matter ſhould be buried in 
oblivion; and the gentlemen © gave their word 
and honour to the ſpeaker, that their reſentment 
ſhould be carried no farther.” 

The earl of Oxford having been now confined 
near two years in the Tower, a petition from him 


was preſented to the houſe of lords, © praying that 


his impriſonment might not be indefinite.” The 
tory lords afferted, that the impeachment was de- 
termined, and all proceedings againſt him ended 
by the prorogation of parliament; but this being 
put to the vote, was carried in the negative. Weſt- 
minſter hall being prepared for his trial, and the 
lord-chancellor Cowper being appointed lord high- 
ſteward, the priſoner, on June the twenty-fourth, 
was brought from the Tower by water, and con- 
ducted to the bar; when Mr. Hampden, one of the 
managers for the commons, recapitulated the charge 
againſt the earl in a long ſpeech. Sir Joſeph Jekyll 
was proceeding to make good the firſt article; but 
lord Harcourt having made a motion previous 
thereto, that the commons be not permitted to 
proceed, in order to make good the articles againſt 
the earl of Oxford for high crimes and miſdemea- 
nors, till judgment be firſt given upon the articles 
for high treaſon;* which after a long debate, was 
carried in the aflirmative; there aroſe upon this a 
difference between the two houſes, the commons 
being reſolved to proceed in their own way, and 
the lords as ſtrenuouſly adhering to theirs. At laſt, 
in the beginning of July, the lords proceeded to 
the trial; and three proclamations were inade for 
the acculers of the earl of Oxford to appear, and 
make good the articles of impeachment againſt 
him; but nobody appearing, his lordſhip was, by 
the unanimous advice of all the peers preſent, diſ- 
charged of the high crimes and miſdemeanors, as 
well as of high-treaſon. However, the commons 
addreſſed the king to except the earl of Oxford out 
of the act of grace, with which his majeſty com- 
row This act being ready, the king went to the 

ouſe of peers, and having given his aſſent to ſe- 
veral bills, cloſed the ſcflion with a ſpeech, in 
which, among other things, he expreſſed his hope, 
that thoſe of is ſubjects who ſhould be reſtored to 
their liberty by the a& of grace, would make a 
proper uſe of the indulgence for their own and the 
public advantage. After ſome diſputes between 
the northern powers, conferences were opened be- 
tween the emperor, France, and Holland; in con- 
ſequence of which, before the ' cloſe of the next 
year, the famous quadruple alliance took place. 


| 


| conſent to t 


Jof that kingdom in favour of the crown of _ 


dor, preſented a memorial to the miniſtry, import 


On the ſecond of November, the prince 
Wales was brought to-bed of a prince. — q 
baptized on the twenty-eighth of the ſame month 
C the name of George-William, and died {@, 
afterwards, the king and the duke of Newcaſtle 
being godfathers, and the ducheſs of St. Albans 
godmother. By ſome circumſtance or other, aft 
the chriſtening was over, his royal highnek the 

rince of Wales fell under his majeſty's diſpleaſur 5 
inſomuch that he was ordered to leave St. — 
which he did, and went and reſided at Leeb 
houſe, with the princeſs his conſort. The — 
princeſſes, and the young prince, remained at 5; 
James's with his majeſty; orders having been oiven 
that her royal highneſs might come and ſee them 1 
often as ſhe would. The prince retired with th. 
princeſs to a houſe belonging to the ent gt 
Grantham ; and notice was given to all peers, 
peereſſes, privy-counſellors and their wives, that it 
* they viſited the prince and princeſs, they ſhould 
forbear coming into his majeſty's preſence,” The 
conſequence was, that thoſe who held oftices under 
the king or prince, were left to their choice; aud 
moſt of the prince's ſervants declined going to $, 
James's. 

When the king met his parliament in November, 
he informed them, that ſince the beginning of the 
laſt ſeſkon, he had reduced his army to newly the 
half of its number at the commencement of the 
former ſeſſion. High debates aroſe in the houſe of 
commons, on the number of troops that ought to 


be ſupplied. Sir William Wyndam, Mr. Shippen, WWth 
and Mr. Walpole, contended that twelve thouland ee. 
men were ſufficient; while Mr. Craggs and others With 
were for voting ſixteen thouſand. At this period WW 
lord-chancellor Cowper, who had been promoted Nef 


to the dignity of an earl, reſigned the great ſeal; 
which after being put in commiſſion for ſome time, 
was given to lord Parker. The earl of Sunderland 
was appointed preſident of the council, and firſ 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. The earl of Holder. 
neſſe was placed at the head of the board of trade 
The lord Stanhope and Mr. Craggs were appointed 
ſecretaries of ſtate; and ſhortly after the above 
changes, the lords Stanhope and Cadogan were ad: 
vanced to the peerage. 

The Spaniſh monarch Philip, con- A. Dm 
tinued his warlike preparations, and 0 
equipped a formidable fleet, which carly in the 
month of July ſailed from Barcelona towards Ita) 
but the deſtination of this armament was kept 3 
profound ſecret. On the other hand, the king d 
England having fitted out a powerful ſquadron, 
the marquis de Monteleone, the Spaniſh ambali 


ing, that ſo powerful an armament in a time 0 
peace, could not but give offence to the king l 
maſter, and tend to diſturb the harmony that fub 
ſiſted between the crowns of Spain and England 
In reply to this memorial, the Engliſh monarc 
obſerved, that he. did not wiſh to conceal the delign 
with which he had fitted out a fleet; and declart 
that his intention was to ſend a powerful ſquadiYh 
into the Mediterranean under the command 
admiral Byng, in order to protect the neutral 
of Italy. In the mean time, the negotiation 
the miniſters of France and Spain, brought a 
the quadruple alliance between Great-Brih 
France, the emperor, and the States-general. 
was ſtipulated by this famous treaty, that the ß 
of Spain ſhould reſtore to the emperor, within 7 
months after the ratification of the articles, * 
kingdom of Sardinia, and relinquiſh all cla 
that iſland, as well as the dominions of the © 
peror in _ and the Netherlands; that he ſho 
e emperor's bein Gol 
of Sicily, and renounce all claim to the reve 
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« ſettled by the treaty of Utrecht; conditionally, 


however, of having Sardinia in exchange; that the 


.mperor ſhould for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
bandon all pretenſions to any territories, of which, 
ty the treaty of Utrecht, the king of Spain was 
acknowledged rightful poſſeſſor; that he ſhould re- 
cognize Philip as lawful king of Spain and the 
Indies ; that the duchies of Parma, Tuſcany, and 


Placentia, ſhould be conſidered as male fiefs of the 


ſhould devolve to the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon ; 
hut it was provided, that neither of the above 
guchies ſhould ever be poſſeſſed by a prince in 
itual poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh crown; and that 
the king of Spain ſhould not aſſume the guardian- 
hip of the prince, to whom the duchies were to 
bend that within two months after the ratiſica- 
tion of the treaty, the king of Sicily ſhould reſtore 
that kingdom to-the emperor ; but that in return, 
the emperor ſhould give the king of Sicily poſſeſſion 
of the iſland of Sardinia, which he ſhould enjoy 
with the title of king, on condition that in default 
of male heirs, the right of reverſion ſhould be re- 
ſerved to the crown of Spain; that the kings of 
Spain and Sicily ſhould be allowed three months to 
determine, whether they would accede to the arti- 
des of the treaty ; but that if, in oppoſition to the 
general wiſhes of Europe, they ſhould continue re- 


tattory, the mediating powers ſhould unite their 


length to compel their ſubmiſſion ; that if any one 
of the mediators ſhould be attacked on account of 
the ſuccours lent to the emperor, the others ſhould 
declare war againſt the aſſailant, and not lay down 
their arms till the emperor ſhould be put in poſſeſſion 
ef Sicily, and firmly eſtabliſhed in the — 
of his dominions in Italy; that if the terms pro- 
poſed by the allies ſhould be accepted by either of 
the kings, he ſhould unite with the mediators in 
order to enforce the compliance of the other; and 


he only objects of the preſent treaty, it was ex- 
prefily ſtipulated, that as ſoon as the emperor ſhould 
de put in poſſeſſion of Sicily, he ſhould relinquiſh 
ll pretenſion to Spain and the Indies, whether king 
Filip acceded or not, inaſmuch as the guarantee of 
he mediatorial powers, would be, to his Imperial 
yeſty, a ſecurity for Sicily, the Netherlands, and 
he Italian dominions, equal to the renunciations 
If the Spaniſh monarch. 
ntreaty and remonſtrance having proved equally 
elfectual, the king of Great Britain reſolved to 
ompel the Spaniſh monarch to comply with the 
onditions of the treaty. On the fourth of June 
Ir George Byng ſailed from Spithead, with an ar- 
nent conſiſting of twenty ſhips of the line, two 
. hips, and two bomb-veſſels. On the thirtieth 
the ſame month he arrived at St. Vincent's. 
ing by Gibraltar, he was joined by vice-admiral 
mwall, with the Argyle and Charles galley. He 
en failed for Minorca, and relieved the garriſon 
Port-Mahon. After this, he directed his courſe 
Wards Naples, where he arrived on the firſt of 
e and the Neapolitans, who were under the 
terrible apprehenſions of a Spaniſh invaſion, 
led him as their deliverer. The admiral had an 
terview with count Daun, the viceroy, who treated 
n in a moſt honourable and reſpectful manner, 
© COMmMunicated to him the following very im- 
tant intelligence: that a Spaniſh army, amount- 
d to thirty thouſand men, under the command of 
marquis de Lede, had effected a landing in 
reduced Palermo and Meſfina, and was then 
Poyed in beſieging the laſt mentioned city; 
© unleſs ſpeedy relief was afforded, the Pied- 
ele garriſon would be under the neceflity of 
"dering ; that an alliance was ne otiating be- 
ty the emperor and the king of Sicily; and that 
iter had ſolicited the afliſtance of the Imperial 


4 


empire; and that, in default of male heirs, they 


to prove that juſtice and the peace of Europe were 


army, offering the citadel of Meſſina for their re- 


ception. Having received this information, Sir 
George departed from Naples with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, taking with him two thouſand German 
troops, under the command of general Wetzel, as 
a reinforcement to the citadel; and on the ninth of 
Auguſt he arrived within ſight of the Faro, off 
Melina, | | 

The Spaniſh fleet had failed from the harbour 
of Meflina, on the day before the arrival of the 
Engliſh ſquadron ; and Byng imagining they had 
retired. to Malta, proceeded towards Meſſina, in 
order to encourage and reinforce the garriſon in 
the citadel ; but in doubling the Faro, he deſcried 
two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learnt from the people of 
a felucca from the Calabrian ſhore, that they had 
ſeen the Spaniſh fleet laying to in the order of 


| battle. Upon this the admiral detached general 


Wetzel, with the German troops, to Reggio, under 
the convoy of two men of war, Paſſing through 
the Faro, the admiral failed in purſuit of the Spaniſh 
ſcouts; and before noon he deſcried the main fleet, 
conſiſting of twenty-ſeven fail, excluſive of two 
fire-ſhips, four bomb- veſſels, and ſeven gallies, 
drawn up in line of battle. Don Antonio de Caſta- 
neta had the chief command of the Spaniſh fleet, 
in which were the four rear-admirals, Mari, Chacon, 
Guevara, and Cammock. Upon the appearance of 
the Engliſh fleet, the enemy ſtood away large, but 
continued to preſerve the order of battle; and they 
were purſued till evening. The next morning, 
rear-admiral Mari, with ſix men of war, the fire 
and ſtore-ſhips, bomb-ketches and gallies, ſeparated 
from the main fleet, and ſteered for the coaſt of 
Sicily, Captain Walton, with ſix ſhips, was diſ- 
— in purſuit of Mari, with whom he ſoon 
engaged. The Engliſh admiral purſued the main 
fleet, and the battle commenced about ten o'clock. 
The Spaniards made a ranning fight; and though 
the admirals behaved with great reſolution, they 
were all taken except Cammock, who eſcaped to 
Malta with three ſhips of war and three frigates. 
In this action, captain Haddock, of the Grafton, 
diſplayed repeated inſtances of good conduct and 
bravery. His ſhip being a remarkably quick ſailer, 
he made it a point to attack the headmoſt of the 
enemy. When he had diſabled one ſhip, he left it 
to be attacked by the Engliſh that followed, and 
then directed his force againſt another headmoſt 
veſſel in the enemy's line, Sir George received a 
letter on the eighteenth from captain Walton, men- 
tioning, that he had made capture of four Spaniſh 
men of war, a bomb-ketch, and a veſſel laden with 
arms, and that he had burnt four ſhips of war, a 
bomb-veſlel, and a fire-ſhip. Notwithſtanding this 
defeat, the Spaniards continued to proſecute the 
ſiege of Meſſina with ſuch vigour, that on the 
twenty-ninth of September the governor capitu- 
lated, and the garriſon was tranſported to Syracuſe 
and Reggio. Ihe emperor and the duke of Savoy 
now concluded a treaty at Vienna, according to 


which they were to form an army for the conqueſt © 


of Sardinia in behalf of the duke, who engaged to 
evacuate Sicily ; but it was ſtipulated that, until 
his forces could be removed from that iſland, they 
ſhould act in conjunction with the German troops 
againſt the common enemy. The Engliſh admiral 
continued to aſſiſt the Imperial forces in Sicily, 
during the greateſt part of the winter, by clearing 
the ſeas of the Spaniards, and preſerving a com: 
munication between the Getman troops and thg 
Calabrian ſhore, from whence they were ſupplied 
with proviſions. Having held a conference with 
the viceroy of Naples, and the other Imperial 
general, reſpecting the operations of the enſuing 
campaign, Sir George ſailed: for Mahon in order 
to refit his ſhips, intending to take the ſea early 


| in the ſpring. The admiral's ſon remained at 
Naples 
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Naples to tranſact buſineſs with the viceroy, and 
tranſmit to England accounts of all important 
occurrences. 

The parliament meeting on the eleventh of De- 
cember, earl Stanhope offered to the houſe of lords 
a bill for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, by 
repealing the acts againſt occaſional conformity, 
and the ſchiſm bills which had been enacted at the 
end of the laſt reign. The tory lords were aſtoniſhed 
at this motion, 2 which they were unprepared. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury repreſented thoſe 
acts as the main bulwarks of the Engliſh church, 
and that it was needleſs to repeal them, ſince they 
had not been put in force: but Dr. Hoadly, biſhop 
of Bangor, proved, that they were perſecuting laws; 
and that the arguments in - juſtification of them, 
would ſupport all the perſecutions maintained by 
the heathens, and even the popiſh inquiſition. In 
ſhort, this bill after long debates, paſſed both 
houſes, and in the following year received the 


7 
an for invading England was 
A. D. 1719. ns by Ar duke 
of Ormond going to Madrid, had ſeveral con- 
ferences with the Spaniſh miniſter on this ſubject. 
In the mean time the Pretender quitted Rome, and 
arrived at Madrid, where he was treated as king of 
Great Britain. Ten ſhips of war and ſeveral 
tranſports, were prepared, and took on board ſix 
thouſand troops, and arms for twelve thouſand men. 
This fleet was commanded by the duke of Ormond, 
who had the title of captain-general of the forces of 
his moſt Catholic majeſty ; and was furniſhed with 
a declaration in the name of that monarch, import- 
ing, that, for many good reaſons, he had ſent part 
of his land and ſea forces into England and Scot- 
land, to act as auxiliaries to king James: that what 
had induced him to take this ſtep, was the certain 
intelligence he had received that many inhabitants 
of the two kingdoms, notwithſtanding their ſtrong 
inclination to acknowledge that prince for their 
lovereign, durſt not openly declare for him, be- 
cauſe they did not ſee him ſupported by any ef the 
ſtates of Europe, that had either the will or power 
to aſſiſt him: that in order to remove this difficulty, 
he had declared he was determined to exert his 


utmoſt endeavours for his reſtoration to the throne } 


of a kingdom, which he ſaid belonged to him by 
undoubted right : that he hoped Providence would 
favour ſo juſt a cauſe: but that the fear of ill ſucceſs 
might not deter any perſon from openly eſpouſing 


his intereſt, he promiſed a ſafe retreat in his do- 


minions, to all ſuch as, by their concern in this 
affair, might be obliged to leave their native 
country. Advice of this intended invaſion being 
tranſmitted from France to England, meaſures were 
taken to defeat the ſcheme. The king ifſued a 
proclamation, offering a reward for the apprehen- 
non of the duke of Ormond, or any gentleman em- 
barked in the expedition. A ſtrong fleet was fitted 
out to oppole the invaſion; two thouſand men were 
demanded of the States General, and troops were 
aſſembled in the northern and weſtern parts of the 
kingdom. Parliament promiſed to ſupport the 
king againſt all his enemies, and aſſured him, that 
they would vote the neceflary ſums for the payment 
of an additional force by ſea and land. The regent 
of France offered twenty battalions; but theſe were 
not accepted, as the Dutch had ſent two thouſand 
men, and ſix battalions of Imperialifts were landed 
trom the Auſtrian Netherlands. Ike duke of Or- 
mond failed from Cadiz, but a violent ſtorm diſ- 
perſing his fleet, the boaſted expedition was fruſ- 
trated; yet two frigates from Port-paſſage, with 
the carls Mariſchal and Seaforth, the marquis of 
Tullibardine, ſeveral ofticers, with three hundred 
Spaniards, and arms for two thouſand men, made 
the coaſt of Scotland, and took poſſeſſion of Donan, 
I 


were affected 50 the South Sea ſcheme, though 


— 


where they were joined by about ſixteen 
Highlanders, They mart 6 by a ON ” 
of forces from Inverneſs, under the command f 
general Wightman. They gained poſſeſſion of th 
paſs at Glenſhiel; but upon the approach of tho 
royaliſts, they retired to the paſs at Strach a 
they determined to defend themſelves. Being r 
peatedly attacked in the courſe of the roo hes 
driven from one eminence to another, the became 
entirely hopeleſs, and wholly diſperſed inthe A 
and on the following day, the Spaniards ſurrendereq 
themſelves as priſoners of war. The earls of 
Mariſchal and Seaforth, the marquis of Tullibar. 
dine, and ſome other officers, retired to one of the 
weſtern iſles, where they impatiently waited for an 
opportunity af eſcaping to the continent, 

In return for this inſult, an expedition was yn. 
dertaken againſt Spain, in which the lord Cobham 
with the land forces, and vice-admiral Mighels, 
with the fleet, took Vigo, and Pont a-Vedre- % 
which places, they found ſome braſs artillery, {inal 
arms and military ſtores, with which they returncd 
to England. The ill ſucceſs of the Spaniards noy 
induced them to wiſh for peace; and the king of 
Spain was at laſt contented to ſign the Quadruyle 
alliance. The king having thus, with cqual de. 
liberation and vigour, uſed every precaution which 
his ſagacity could ſuggeſt, for ſecuring himſelf in 
the poſſeſſion of the crown, the parliament turned 
to an object of great importance; that of ſecuiing 
the dependency of the Iriſh parliament upon that of 
Great Britain, Maurice Annefley had appealed 
from a decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland, to 
the houſe of lords in England; and they having 
reverſed the appeal, the Britiſh peers ordered the 
barons of the exchequer in Ireland to put Mr. An- 
neſley in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by tlie 
decree in that kingdom. This order the barons 
obeyed: but the Iriſh houſe of lords paſled a vote 
againſt them, for attempting to diminiſh their juſt 
privileges, and ordered the 4 — to be taken un- 
der the cuſtody of the black rod. The houſe ot 
peers in England, on the other hand reſolved, that 
the barons of the exchequer in Ireland, had be- 
haved with courage and fidelity, and a bill was pre- 
pared, by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was de- 
prived of the right of final juriſdiction. This wa, 
however, oppoſed in both houſes. In the lower 
houſe Mr. Pitt maintained, that it would 1ucreale 
the power of the Engliſh peers, already too great, 
and Mr. Hungerford proved, that the Iriſh lords 
had always exerciſed their power of finally deciding 
cauſes. The duke of Leeds alſo exerted himlel 
againſt the bill; but notwithſtanding all oppolito, 
it was carried by a great majority, and received the 
royal aſſent. About this time his majeſty went io 
Hanover, and concluded a treaty of peace with 
Ulrica, queen of Sweden, by which the duchics 0 
Bremen and Verden were ceded to the houſe 
Hanover for ever; and at the ſame time the King 
mediated a peace between Sweden, Denmark, hui 
and Poland. The Czar, however, rejected this me, 
diation, ſo anxious was he to purſue his ſchemes o 
conqueſt. He ſent, a fleet, and landed bite 
thouſand men in Sweden, who committed bade 
devaſtations; but Sir John Norris commandns 
the Britiſh ſquadron in the Swediſh ſcas, the C 
recalled his fleet, in fear of fatal conſequene 
In November, John Matthews, a printer, was © : 
cuted at Tyburn, for printing and publiſhing, 
treaſonable libel, entitled, Vox populi, von Dit ; 
which the Pretender's right to the crown of 
realms was aſſerted. 

England now ſuffered a ſevere , D. 1 
blow trom the mean ſpirit of avarice j 
. 2 . a peop! 

and chichanery, with which all ranks jo 
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before France had been deluded by another gef 
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reſembled it; where John Law, a Scotch- 


— erected the Miſſiſſippi company, which 
f it firſt promiſed the people immenſe wealth, but 
0 ended in their diſtreſs and the ruin of many. The 
0 South Sea ſcheme in England Was no leſs fatal. In 
0 order to explain this in as conciſe a manner as 
— ſible, it muſt be obſerved, that the government, 
( "er ſince the revolution, were conſtrained to bor- 


ow money from different companies of merchants, 
ind among the reſt from the South Sea company. 
16, government was indebted to them about 


of millions and a half, for which an intereſt of 
[- ſix per cent. was paid. As this was not the only 
e company to which the government was debtor, 
in and paid large annual intereſt, Sir Robert Walpole 


ſormed the deſign of leſſening theſe national debts, 


n. by giving the ſeveral companies the alternative 
n, either of accepting ſive per cent; for their money, 
s, or of being paid their principal. The ſeveral com- 
in :nies choſe rather to accept of this diminiſhed in- 
al tereſt than of their capital; and the South Sca 
cd company having made up their debt to the govern- 
* ment ten millions, annually received, inſtead of, ſix 
of hundred thouſand pounds,as uſual,only five hundred 
ie thouſand, While things were in this ſituation, Sir 
le- John Blount, who had been bred a ſcrivener, and 
ch was 2 man of great art, propoſed to the miniſtry, in 
in the name of the South Sea company to purchaſe all 
ed the debts of the different companies, and thus become 
ng the principal creditor of the ſtate, upon terms ex- 
* tremely advantageous to government. The par- 
led lament met, ſoon after the king returned from 
to Hanover, and they had not ſat long, when the 
ng South Sea company laid before them their pro- 
the ected plan. After much debate and conteſt, it 
An- was determined in favour of the South Sea ſcheme, 
the and their propoſals were accepted on the firſt ot 
how february, 1719-20, An act afterwards paſſed both 
ole Wl houlcs tor that purpoſe, which received the royal 
jul afent in April following. However- honeſtly the 
we abovementioned ſcheme might have been deſigned 
> of by ſome, the execution of it was attended with 
that amazing and fatal conſequences, to the enriching of 
be. few and the impoveriſhing of thouſands; for it 
pre. became a mere bubble and decoy for artful and 
de. cunning men to catch the unwary, but covetous 
We, adventurers. The infatuation was general, and 
Wer E nothin was how minded but the buſineſs of ſtock- 
cate WW jobbing. Exchange-alley, where theſe affairs were 
eat, BE mniicted, was in a continual hurry, where crowds 


ord BW al ranks and qualities daily reſorted. The de- 
brite, who ventured firſt, were generally gaincrs; 
wlultt the wiſer and more ſedate, who came in later, 
vere many of them great ſufferers. Stock roſe 
frudually to a prodigious height; to three hundred 
and ten pounds for one hundred pounds, before the 
bill had the royal aſſent, and in a few days to three 
bundred and forty, then to four hundred, and be- 
bre the end of May to five hundred. In ſhort, 
Wt by the artifices of the managers, and the cre- 
Wity of the people, through the eagerneſs of in- 


* ceiling their fortunes, by the ſecond of June it got 
4 to eight hundred and ninety, and continued 


ling and falling, till it amounted to above a thou- 
nd, A fpirit of gambling thus prevailing in the 
non, many projects were ſet on foot, ſome whim- 
pcal enough, which were deſervedly called bubbles, 
nd grew up from the corruption of the grand 
Woble, or South Sea ſtock. T hey were near one 
undred in number, and it was reckoned, that al- 
loſt 2 million and a half was won or loſt in them. 
ng the greater part of theſe tranſactions, the 
ug was at Hanover. Such a number of opulent 


172% lies had been reduced, that public credit re- 

op "ed a ſevere ſhock: complaints and murmurings 
| j de every where heard, ſo that the whole nation 
whid mo aterment, Repeated expreſſes were ſent to 
new! N ug, requeſting his return; in conſequence of 


9, 54. 


| 


which he abridged his ſtay in Germany, and 
arrived in England in November. On the meet- 
ing of parliament, he acquainted the houſe with his 


negociations on the continent ; lamented that the. 


public credit at home had been fo greatly injured 
in his abſence, and intreated them, “ to conſider of 
the moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore 
and ſecure the credit of the nation.” Upon this an 
enquiry was made into the fraudulent execution of 
the South Sea act; and while this matter was in 
agitation, Mr. Knight, treaſurer of the company, 
and Sir John Blount, who had been principally 
concerned in the ſcheme, quitted the kingdom. 
In the end, the parliament applied to the relief of 
the ſufferers the eſtates of the ſub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, directors, &c. only allowing cach 
ſuch part as they thought proper; and John Ailla- 
bie, E1q; chancellor of the exchequer, met with 
the ſame fate. They were alſo incapacitated from 


28 or voting in either houſe of parliament, or . 


from holding any office or place of truſt under his 
majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors. The act againſt 
the directors received the royal aſſent on the 
twenty-ninth of July, and on the tenth of Auguſt 
the king paſſed the bill for reſtoring the public 
credit, and prorogued the parliament. Ihe hand 
Mr. Robert Walpole had in ſettling this diſtracted 
affair, and reſtoring the credit of the nation; 
brought him into full favour again. He was made 
chancellor of the exchequer, and firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury. About two years afterwards, he 
was made knight of the Bath, and then of the 
garter, and continued prime miniſter to the end of 
this reign and fifteen years after. 

A reconciliation between the royal family was 
now happily effected, in conſequence of which the 
prince of Wales attended at St. James's, and held a 
conference with the king, and on his return was 
attended by a party of the ycomen of the guards; 
and of the horfe-guards, after which the foot-guards 
began to do duty at Leiceſter-houſc. _ 

On the ſifteenth of April the princeſs FI, 
of Wales was delivered of a fon, who ©** OO oa 
was baptized by the name of William Auguſtus, 
and was afterwards created duke of Cumberland, 
whoſe name will be long dear to Engliſhmen. In 
the laſt ſeſſion a-bill had been debated in the houſe 
of lords, for the more effectual ſuppreſſing of blaſ- 
phemy and protaneneſs. There was certainly 


too much occaſion for ſuch a bill: but as it chiefly 


tended to ſet up a kind of inquiſition on men's 
confciences with regard to ſome ſpeculative points, 
wherein Chriſtians differ, it met with ſuch a rational 
oppoſition that it came to nothing. 
Ihe king informed both houſes, PE: 

H We % A. D. 1722. 
that a conſpiracy was carrying on in 
favour of the Pretender, which had threatened the 
utmoſt danger to his kingdoms: he therefore hoped, 
that the members would exert themſelves with more 
than ordinary zeal and vigour ; for that a perfect 
union among all who wiſhed well to the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, was become abſolutely neceſſary. 
This ſpeech was anſwered by addreſſes, expreſſive 
of zeal and loyalty z and a bill was brought in and 
paſſed, for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act 
fora year. As a proof of the reality of the above- 
mentioned conſpiracy, the king ſent to the houſe 
of peers, the original and printed copy of a decla- 
ration, dated at Lucca on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, and ſigned by the Pretender. In this paper 
the Pretender who thought proper to aſſume the 


title of King James, affected to talk of the late 


violation of the freedom of elections; conſpiracies 
invented to give a colour to new oppreſſions; in- 
famous informers; and the ſtate of the proſcrip- 
tion in which he ſuppoſed every honeſt man to be. 
He then very gravely propoſed, that if king George 
would reſign to him the throne of Great Britain, 
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he would in return, beſtow upon him the title of 
king in his native dominions, and invite all other 
ſtates to confirm it. He likewiſe promiſed to ſe- 
cure the crown of England to king George, or his 
deſcendants, whenever it ſhould come to them by 
hereditary right. The lords came to a reſolution, 
that the above-mentioned declaration was a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and traiterous libel, and ordered it to 
be burnt at the Royal Exchange, and in this reſo- 
lution the commons concurred ; and both houſes 
joined in an addreſs, expreſſive of their aſtoniſhment 
at the inſolence of the Pretender, and their readi- 
neſs to ſupport the king with their lives and for- 
tunes. The commons now prepared a. bill for 


. raiſing one hundred thouſand pounds on the real 


and perſonal eſtates of Papiſts, towards defraying 
the expences incident on the late rebellion. The 
friends of the Roman catholics oppoſed this bill as 
a ſpecies of perſecution; but it paſſed both houſes, 
and received the royal aſſent; as did likewiſe a bill 
to oblige perſons refuſing to take the oaths ap- 
pointed for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and 
government, -to regiſter their names and real 
eſtates. 

November the twenty-firſt, Chriſtopher Layer, 
Eſq; a counſellor of the Temple, was brought to 
his trial in the court of King's Bench, and being 
convicted of having enliſted men for the Pretender's 
ſervice, in order to ſtir up a rebellion, received ſen- 
tence of death. He was repeatedly reprieved, and 
examined by a committee of the houſe of commons, 
in expectation that he would have made a diſ- 
covery : but he was at length at executed at Tyburn, 
and his head fixed on Temple- bar. Mr. Pulteney, 
chairman of the committee of the houſe of com- 
mons, reported, that, from the examination of 
Layer and others, it had appeared, that a deſign 
had been formed by perſons of figure and diſtinction 
at home, for placing the Pretender on the throne: 
that his firſt intention was to have procured a body 
of foreign troops, to invade the kingdom at the 
time of the late elections; but the conſpirators be- 
ing diſappointed in this expectation, reſolved to 
make an attempt at the time when it was generally 
believed the king intended to go to Hanover, b 
the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could paſs 
into England unobſerved from abroad, under the 
command of the late duke of Ormond, who was to 
have landed in the river with a great quantity of 
arms, provided in Spain for that purpoſe; at which 
time the Tower was to have been ſeized : that this 
ſcheme being defeated by the vigorous meaſures of 
the government, they deferred their enterprize till 
the breaking up of the camp; and in the mean 
time, employed their agents to corrupt and ſeduce 
the officers and ſoldiers of the army ; that the late 
duke of Ormond, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, were concerned in this conſpiracy : 
that their agents were Chriſtopher Layer and John 
Plunket, (who travelled with him to Rome) Dennis 
Kelley, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, a non- 
juring clergyman, Neynoe an Iriſh prieſt, and 
others.” The commons on the reading the report, 
relulved, that © a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy 
had been formed and carried on by perſons of 
diſtinction at home, and their agents and inſtru- 
ments, in conjunction with traitors abroad, for 
railing a rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and city of 
London, laying violent hands on the perſon of his 
moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince of Wales, and 
to place a popiſh 4 — on the throne, with a 


view to ſubvert the eſtabliſhment in church and 


ſtate.” Hereupon the parliament paſſed bills, for 
inflicting pains and penalties on biſhop Atterbury, 
Kelley, and Plunket; in conſequence of which, the 
firſt was baniſhed, and the two others impriſoned 
for life, Neynoe was drowned in attempting to 


make his eſcape from the houſe of the kin 
ſenger which was fituated on the banks of the 
Thames. The fon of Sir Robert Walpole Was now 
created a peer, in conſideration of the ſervices of 
his father; the biſhop of Rocheſter was ſent to the 
continent, and the king, having appointed a re. 
gency, ſet out for his dominions in Germany, The 
king was accompanied by the lords Cartaret and 
Townſend, ſecretaries of ſtate. 

At this time Ireland was a little diſturbed by an 
incident which ſeems to have been miſunderſtogg 
by the people of that kingdom. William Wood 
had obtained a patent for turniſhing Ireland with 


g's meſ. 


copper coin, in which it was deficient. When this 


money came to be circulated, a violent clamour a8 
raiſed againſt it. The parliament of that kingdom, 
which met on the fifth day of September, reſolved, 
thatthe importing and uttering copper half-penceang 
farthings by virtue of Wood's patent, would be pre. 
judicial to the revenue, deſtructive of trade, and of 
dangerous conlequence to the rights of the ſubjcct: 
that the ſtate of the nation had been miſrepreſented, 
in order to obtain the patent: that the half-pence 
wanted weight; that, even if the patent had been 
complied with, there would have becn a loſs to the 
nation of a hundred and fifty per cent: and that 
granting the power of coinage to a private perſon 
had ever been highly prejudicial to the kingdom; 
and would, at all times, be of dangerous conſe. 
quence. Addreſſes from both houſes were pre- 
ſented to the king on this ſuhject. This affair was 
referred to the lords of the privy-council of Eng- 
land, who declared, that, from the report of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, and others of the mint, who had 
made the aſſay and trial of the half. pence, the con- 
duct of the patentee was altogether unblameable; 
and that the terms of the patent had been exactly 
fulfilled : that Wood's currency, in goodnels, ſineneß, 
and value of metal exceeded all the copper money, 
which had been coined for Ireland, in the reigns of 
Charles II. James II. king William and queen 
Mary: that his majeſty's predeceſſors had always 
exerciſed the undoubted prerogative of granting 
patents for copper coinage in Ireland to private 
perſons + that none of thoſe patents had been 
ſo- beneficial to the kingdom as this granted to 
William Wood, who had not obtained it clandel- 
tinely or in an unprecedented manner, but after 3 
reference to the attorney and ſolicitor- general, and 
after Sir Iſaac Newton had been conſulted in every 
particular; and finally that it appeared by a great 
number of witneſſes, that there was a real want of 
ſuch money in Ireland; which ſhewed the neceſſity 
of granting a patent. Notwithſtanding this de 
ciſion the clamour of the Iriſh nation was induftr 
ouſly kept up by papers, pamphlets, and lampoon 
written by dean Swift and others; but Wood hang 
voluntarily reduced his coinage from one hundre 
thouſand to forty thouſand pounds, the noiſe wa 
a great meaſure ſilenced. The parliament of It 
land paſſed an act for accepting the affirmation e 
quakers inſtead of an oath: and granted * 
hundred and forty thguſand pounds towards d 
charging the national debt, which amounted to 
hun - and ſixty thouſand pounds. 

On the tenth of October England A. D. 1723 
loſt a worthy nobleman in the death the 
of lord Cowper, who had twice diſcharged , 
office of lord chancellor, with equal judgmen Fu 
ability. This year was likewiſe remarkable * 
death of the duke of Orleans, regent of bY « 
who was carried off by an apoplexy, in the joked 
year of his age, after having nominated the = | 
Bourbon as prime miniſter, King George, , lte 
diately received aſſurances of the good di Sie? 
of the French court, to cultivate and _ 1 
harmony ſo happily eſtabliſhed between 
nations. 08 


. 
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On the nineteenth day of Decem- 
A. D. 1724+ her, the king arrived in London; and 
on the ninth of January the parliament was aſſem- 
bled. His majeſty, in his ſpeech, congratulated 
them on the ſucceſs of their endeavours during the 
if ſeſſion to promote the ſafety, intereſt, and ho- 
nour of the kingdom. He recommended to the 
commons the care of the public debts; and ex- 
ſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the ſinking fund 
improved and augmented, ſo as to put the debt of 
the nation into a method of being ſpeedily and 
gradually diſcharged. Addreſſes of thanks having 
deen preſented by both houſes, the commons pro- 
ceeded to conſider the eſtimates for the enſuing 
year. They voted ten thouſand ſeamen; and the 
majority, though not without violent oppoſition, 
agreed to maintain four thouſand additional troops, 
which had been raiſed in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding ſummer; the whole number of effective men 
mounting to eighteen thouſand two hundred ſixty- 
four. The expence was defrayed by a land- tax 
of two ſhillings in the pound, together with the 
malt-tax. The nation having _ and loudly 
complained of the injuſtice of protections granted 
by foreign miniſters, peers, and members of par- 
lament, the commons reſolved, that all protections 
granted by members of that houſe ſhould be de- 
cared void, and immediately withdrawn; that none 
ſhould be granted for the future; and that if any 
member ſhould preſume to contravene this order, 
be ſhould make ſatisfaction to the party injured, 
and be liable to the cenſure of the houſe. The 
lords made a declaration to the ſame purpoſe, with 
an exception of menial ſervants, and thoſe neceſ- 
{ily employed about the eſtates of peers. The 
public buſineſs being finiſhed, the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the twenty- fourth day of 
April. The parliament aſſembling on the twelfth 
dy of November, continued the former eſtabliſh- 
ment of the land and ſea forces, and readily granted 
the neceſſary ſupplies. The chief object, which 
engaged their attention during the ſeſſion, was the 
tral of the earl of Macclesfield, lord chancellor of 
England. This nobleman, by conniving at certain 
venal practices touching the ſale of places, and the 
money of ſuitors depoſited with the maſters of 
clancery, had incurred ſuch a load of odium, that 
he found it neceſſary to reſign the great ſeal in the 
beginning of January. 
On the twentieth day of April a 
petition was preſented to the commons, 
by the lord Finch, in behalf of Henry St. John, 
late viſcount Bolingbroke, praying that the execu- 
tion of the law might be ſuſpended with reſpect to 
bis forfcitures, as a pardon had ſuſpended it with 
reſpect to his life. Mr. Walpole informed the 
bouſe, that ſeven years before, the petitioner had 
made his humble ſubmiſſion to the king, with the moſt 


A. D. 1725. 


„ bienn aſſurances of fidelity and allegiance ; and 
* that from his ſubſequent behaviour, he had proved 
e limſelf to be a proper object of the royal mercy, 
dif which had induced his majeſty to conſent to his 


petitioning the houſe. The petition being read, 
Mr. Walpole ſaid, he was perfectly ſatisfied, that 
the petitioner had made ſuſſicient atonement for 
15 palt offences, and was therefore deſerving the 
Mterference of the houſe, to enable him to enjoy 
5 family inheritance; which, according to the 
Pinion of the moſt learned in the law, he could 
not do, unleſs the king's pardon was followed by 
wh of parliament for reſtoring his eſtates. After 
s matter had been fully diſcuſſed, a bill was pre- 
ted, and having paſſed both houſes, it received 
* !Oyal aflent in a few days. 
8e ken the deceaſe of Lewis, the young king of 
- which happened a ſhort time after his ad- 
On to the throne, his father Philip re- 


© powers of government; which, however, 


4 


| 


| he exerciſed entirely under the influence of the 


queen, who was a woman of an intriguing and am- 
bitious temper. Such a ſtrong averſion did Lewis 
XV. of France conceive againſt his conſort, the in- 
fanta of Spain, that he perſevercd in a reſolution. 
never to conſummate his nuptials. The whole 
kingdom of France being greatly alarmed with the 
apprehenſion of a civil war, in caſe of the king dy- 
ing without male iſſue, he determined, with the 
advice of his council, to ſend her back to Madrid; 


'whither ſhe was accordingly conducted by the 


marquis de Montekeone, and Patrick Lawleſs, agent 
to the Pretender. The queen of Spain was ſo ex- 
aſperated by the inſult offered to her daughter, that 
ſhe diſmiſſed madamoiſelle de Beaujolouis, one of 
the daughters of the regent, who had been con- 
tracted to her ſon Don | nr and farther to gra- 
tify her reſentment, ſhe reſolved, that the French 
ſhould in future have no concerns in the affairs of 
Spain. The congreſs of Cambray having proved 
wholly ineffectual, the queen propoſed to compro- 
miſe her differences with the emperor, under the 
ſole mediation of Great Britain. But the king of 
England being fatisfied that the emperor was by no 
means diſpoſed to abide by his determination, de- 
clined the honour offered him by the queen of 
Spain. Upon receiving this refuſal, her Catholic 
majeſty propoſed a private negociation to the court 
of Vienna, which was readily accepted. Hereupon 
the conferences were immediately opened; and 
they were conducted under the direction of the 


| baron de Ripperda, a native of Holland, who had 


renounced proteſtantiſm, and engaged in the ſer- 
vice of Spain: A treaty of peace was ſigned at 
Vienna on the thirteenth of April, whereby the em- 
peror acknowledged Philip as king of Spain and the 
Indies, and engaged not to diſpute his right to 
thoſe poſſeſſions which had been ſecured to im by 
the treaty of Utrecht. By the ſame treaty, Philip. 
relinquiſhed all claim to the territories in Italy and 
the Netherlands, which by the treaty of London, 
concluded in 1722, had been adjudged to the em- 
peror. Charles granted the inveſtiture of the duke- 
doms of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to the 
eldeſt ſon of the queen of Spain, in default of heirs 
in the preſent poſſeſſors, as male fiefs of the em- 
peror. The Auſtrian ſucceſſion was guarantied by 
Spain, according to the pragmatic ſanction, whereby 
the dominions of that houſe were ſettled on the 
emperor's heirs of either ſcx, and declared to be a 
perpetual, indiviſible, and inſeparable feoffment of 
the primogeniture. No part of the above treaty 
was calculated to excite the diſpleaſure of the 
European powers : but the caſe was very different 
with reſpect to the treaty of commerce, by which 
the Auſtrian ſubjects were entitled to advantages in 
trade with Spain, from which all other nations were 
excluded. Philip propoſed to guaranty the Oſtend 
Eaſt-India company, and to pay the emperor an 
annual ſubſidy of four millions of pieces of eight. 
Different ſums were remitted to Vienna, 4 
in the whole to one million ſterling; the Imperia 
forces were augmented by a body of ſixty thouſand 
men, and other powers were invited to engage in 
this alliance, but the court of Ruſſia only complied. 
Excluſive of theſe public engagements, there were 
ſeveral articles of a private nature, and a much 
more dangerous tendency, which proved highly 
alarming to the court of England. By theſe private 
articles, the contracting powers were ſaid to have 
bound themſelves to procure to Spain the reſtitu- 
tion of Gibraltar and Port Mahon; to effect a dou- 
ble marriage between the two infants of Spain, and 
the two archducheſles of Auſtria; and to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours, for eſtabliſhing the Pretender 
on the throne of England. 
To render the —— of the new allies abortive, 
the Engliſh monarch ſuggeſted a defepſive treaty 
between 
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between England, France, and Pruſſia; and in the 
following September, this alliance, which was to 
continue for the ſpace of fifteen years, was con- 
cluded at Hanover, 

In December, the order of the knights of the 
Bath was revived; they were thirty-eight in num- 
ber, including the ſovereign. William Bateman 


was created baron of Calmore in Ircland, and 


viſcount Bateman; and Sir Robert Walpole, one 
of the revived knights of the Bath, was honoured 
with the order of the Garter. 

The duke of Wharton having diſſipated his for- 


tune by an extravagant courſe of life, repaired to 


the court of Vienna, from whence he proceeded to 
Rome, and offered his ſervices to the Pretender; 
in conſequence of which he received the order of 
the garter, and the title of duke of Northumber- 
land. He was diſpatched by the Pretender with 
credentials to the court of Madrid; and. the king 
of England being apprized of his arrival at the 
court of Spain, ſent a meſſenger with a letter under 
the great ſeal, commanding him, upon his alle- 
giance, to return immediately to England. The 
king's letter being delivered to him as he was riding 
through the ſtreets of Madrid in his carriage, he 
vehemently exclaimed-againſt the meſſenger, who 
had preſumed to execute a ſummons upon him 
within ſight of the palace of his moſt catholic 
majeſty; and he even threatened to preſent a me- 
morial to the court of Spain, demanding juſtice 
agaiuſt the meſſenger for the indignity he had offered 
him; but Philip declared that he would not inter- 
fere in this matter. In a ſhort time after this, the 
duke renounced the proteſtant religion; and hav- 
ing eſpouſed one of the Jadies of the queen of 
Spain's bed-chamber, he was appointed a colonel 
in the Spaniſh army. 

4. D. 1-26. The king ſet out on his return for 
r England; embarked at Helvoetſluys 
on the firſt day of January; and after having en- 
countered a moſt furious ſtorm, was landed with 
great difliculty at Rye, from whence he procceded 
by land to London. The parliament being aſ— 
ſembled on the twentieth day of the ſame month, 
the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, informed 
them Alla the diſtreſſed condition of ſome of their 
proteſtant brethren abroad, and the negotiations 
and engagements contracted by ſome foreign 
powers, which ſeemed to have laid the founda- 
tions of new troubles and diſturbances in Europe, 
and to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral 
of the moſt advantageous branches of their trade, 
had obliged him to concert, with other powers, 
fuch meaſures as might give a check to the ambi- 
tious view of thoſe who were endeavouring to 
render themſelves formidable, and put a ſtop to the 
further progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns; that, 
with this view, he had entered into a defenſive 
alliance with the kings of France and Pruſſia, to 
which ſeveral other powers, and particularly the 
States-general, had been invited to accede; and he 
had no reaſon to doubt, but they would readily 
give their concurrence: that by theſe means, and 
by their ſupport and aſſiſtance, he hoped he ſhould 
be able, not only to ſecure to his own ſubjects the 
enjoyment of many valuable rights and privileges 
long ſince acquired for them by the moſt ſolemn 
treaties, but effectually to preſerve the balance ot 
power in Europe, the only end of all his endea- 
vours. 

When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover were 
taken into conſideration by the houſe of commons, 
Horatio Walpole opened the debate with a long 
and ſtudied ſpeech, in which he gave a detail of the 
affairs of Europe ſince the treaty of Utrecht. He 
recapitulated the ſubſtance of the barrier treaty z 
the convention for executing that treaty; the de- 
fenſive alliance with the emperor; another with 


3 


| 


* 


limitation. They were anſwered by Mr. pe 


a large body of troops, and, in coujunction with 


the moſt Chriſtian king and the States-gencral. 

ſubſequent convention ; the quadruple alliance. 1 
congreſs at Cambray; the treaty of Vienna 9 
that of Hanover. On the other hand, the . 
bers in the oppoſition alledged, that the treat v 
Hanover would engage the Britiſh nation in By he 
for the defence of the king's German domi = 


- , nion: 
contrary to an expreſs proviſion made in the a0. 


act of 


who moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, ers 


the alliance he had concluded at Hanover, in gra,; 
to obviate and diſappoint the dangerous views 8 
conſequences of the treaty of peace between th 
emperor and the king of Spain ; and promiling - 
ſupport him againſt all inſults and attacks tha 
ſhould be made upon any of his territories, thoy N 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain, Mie 
addreſs was accordingly voted and preſented; and 
ſuch another was delivered by the houſe of lords in 
a body. 

A tax having been impoſed on malt in Scotling 
the maltſters of Glaſgow threatened the lives of 
the exciſemen, if they thould preſume to enter their 
houſes ; in conſequence of which, major. general 
Wade, / who then commanded the forces in Scot- 
land, being applied to by the commiſſioners, dif. 
patched two companies of foot to Glalvow, under 
the command of captain Buſhell. On their cntrance 
into the town, the mob pelted them with ſtones, | 
and the captain was obliged to hire an alchonle 4; 
a guard-room, the populace having locked up 
the regular guard-room, and fecrcted the key, 
Towards midnight, the rabble broke into the houſe 
of Mr. Campbell, member for the city, and either 
carried off or deſtroyed moſt of the furniture. ln 
the afternoon of the following day (the captain 
having in the mean time got poſſeſſion of the guard- 
room) the mob re- aſſembled, and made head againſt 
the ſoldiers, exclaiming, Drive the dogs out of 
town, we will cut them to picces.” It was in vain 
that the captain remonſtrated with the enraged mul 
titude, and told them that his men muſt fire, if they 
did not deſiſt. They continued to preſs forward in 
tumultuous numbers, and wounded ſeveral of the 
ſoldiers; who at length fired over their heads, in 
the hope to terrify them into ſubmiſſion, Still 
however, they perſiſted in their attack on the 
ſoldiers, whom they pelted with ſtones, till they 
were compelled to fire, and three or four perſons 
were killed, and ſeveral wounded. The populace, 
now incenled, ſeized all the arms that could be 
found in the town; whereupon the captain, hncing 
refiſtance vain, retreated to Dumbarton, towards 
which he was purſued ſix miles. General Wade 
being informing of theſe proceedings, got together 


Duncan Forbes, the lord-advocate, took poſleſion 
of Glaſgow, the magiſtrates of which were {ent 
priſoners to Edinburgh, where they were tried by 
the lords-juſticiary, and acquitted. Of the love! 
ranks, ſeveral were puniſhed by whipping, and jour 
tranſported. In March, the king lent a meſſage 
to the houſe of commons, requeſting their alliltance 
« to diſcharge the obligations he had already . 
curred, and to enter into ſuch other engagem®” 
as might be neceſſary.” This requiſition, atter 
ſome debate, was complied with, and the parlls 
ment was prorogued. 

When the parliament of Great 4. D. 1727 

* . , . 
Britain met on the ſeventeenth day | 
of January, the king, in his ſpeech to both hows 
obſerved, that, „If the preſerving a due balance 
of power in Europe; if defending the poſſeſſions ® 
the crown of Great Britain, of infinite advantss' 
to her trade and commerce, againſt dangerous 8 
unlawful encroachments; and if the preſent eſtab : 
ment, the religion, liberties, and properties © a 


proteſtant people, were any longer conſiderug, 
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worthy the care and attention of a Britiſh parlia- 
nent, he need ſay no more to incite them to exert 
their belt abilities in defence of them.” Both 
houſes preſented addreſſes of thanks, replete with 
probation of the king's proceedings to defeat 
the deſigns of his enemies; and the commons voted 
1 land- tax bill of four ſhillings in the pound, to 
tefray the expence of ſupporting twenty thouſand 
amen, and twenty-ſix thouſand three hundred and 
tichty- three men for the land ſervice. There were 
high debates this ſeſſion in the houſe of lords, on 
ihe letters and memorials which had paſſed between 
the miniſters of Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
1nd the papers reſpecting the treaty of Hanover. 
At length it was reſolved, that the meaſures his 
majeſty had judged it expedient to purſue, were 
hoth juſt and honourable, and highly neceſſary for 
defeating the dangerous deſigns medit:;\ted in favour 
of the Pretender; for preſerving the dominions be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain by ſolemn 
treaties; and for ſecuring to his ſubjects their molt 
nluable rights and privileges of commerce, and 
preſerving the tranquillity of Europe. But ſeveral 
of the peers proteſted againſt this reſolution. 

In the houſe of commons, the oppoſition con- 
ited chiefly in making motions for addreſſes on 
various fubjects ; one of theſe was for a copy of a 
memorial preſented to the king of Sweden by Mr. 
Poyntz, and for the ſecret offenſive article between 
the courts of Vienna and Madrid; another was for 
the declaration, letters, and engagements, reſpect- 
ing the reſtitution of Gibraltar, for which the 
court of Spain pretended a poſitive promiſe had 


morials and repreſentations to his majeſty, as had 
induced him, in the courſe of the preceding year, 
to ſend a ſquadron into the Baltic; a fourth was 
for an account of the diſtribution of one hundred 
and twenty-five thouſand pounds, charged in the 
ſtate of money ** for the ſervice of the laſt 
year, in general terms, as iſſued out for other 


were ſpecified. But theſe motions were negatived ; 
and an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty was voted 
by a conſiderable majority, in which the houſe 
expreſſed the moſt perfect ſatisfaction in the mea- 
ſures already purſued, and promiſed to ſupport his 
majeſty in ſuch proceedings as he ſhould deem 
neceſſary for the public good. 
Ihe king's ſpeech was the ſubject of much cri- 
ticim, both at home, and in — countries. 
dome expreſſions therein were ſo diſpleaſing to the 
court of Vienna, that Mr. Palms, the Imperial 
elident at London, was directed to preſent a ſpi- 
nted memorial to his majeſty, and afterwards to 
publiſh it, as an appeal to the people from the 
declarations of their ſovereign from the throne. 
In this inſolent paper, the king was accuſed of 
taving averred from the throne, as certain and in- 
Otrovertible facts, divers nuſrepreſentations and 
Klſities, The memorial aſſerted, that the treaty 
of Vienna was founded on the quadruple alliance, 
ad could net, therefore, reaſonably give offence 
to the king or people of England: that the treaty 
commerce was calculated to promote the mutual 
Vantage of both parties, agreeable to the laws of 
ations, and that it could in no reſpe& operate to 
the qiſadvantage of Great Britain; that there was 
0 offenſive alliance concluded between the two 
downs; and that the ſuppoſed article reſpecting 
* iretender, was an abſolute deception ; and' the 
Mmorialifi further ſaid, that the hoſtilities com- 
menced in the Weſt Indies, and elſewhere, againſt 
Le Sing of Spain, in direct violation of the moſt 
"mn treaties, afforded that monarch a ſuflicient 
6 for having laid ſiege to Gibraltar; but 
* 0 8.0 to the inſinuation, that his maſter had 
55. 1 i = ' 
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been given; a third was for copies of ſuch me- 


engagements and expences, over and above ſuch as 


— 


agreed to aſliſt in the ſtege, it was wholly deſtitute 
of foundation, the emperor having no other en- 
gagements with the court of Spain, than what was 
ſpecified in the treaty communicated to the king of 
England: And the memorialiſt, in the name of the 
emperor, demanded reparation for the injury the 
honour of his Imperial majeſty had ſaſtained- by 
ſuch groundleſs imputations. This daring remon- 
ſtrance incenſed the people of England in the 
higheſt degree; Both houſes of parliament jointly 
addreſled his majeſty, expreſſing their indignation 
at the conduct of the Imperial reſident; and aſſuring 
him,. that this audacious manner of appealing to 
his people, was a proceeding that excited their ut- 
moſt abhorrence and indignation; and the Imperial 
reſident was ordered immediately to quit the king- 
dom. Virulent memorials and declarations were 
preſented by the miniſters of the emperor, and the 
kings of Great Britain and France, to the dict of 
the empire at Ratiſbon; and ſuch ſevere perſonali- 
ties were thrown out by thefe potentates, that there 
was but little reaſon to expect a ſpeedy accommo- 
dation. To fortify himſelf againſt the impending 
ſtorm, king George engaged in a more ſtrict alliance 
with the French —. He prevailed upon tlie 
king of Sweden to accede to the treaty of Hanover; 
to ſupply, as a party in that treaty, a body of five 
thouſand men; to keep double that number of 
troops in readineſs to act, in caſe of emergency, 
in conſideration of a ſubſidy of ſifty thouſand pounds 
for three years, to be remitted by equal inſtallments 
every ſix months. He alſo negociated a new treaty 


with the king of Denmark, who engaged to furniſh 


twenty-four thouſand auxiliaries, in conſideration 
of a ſubſidy of three hundred and fifty thouſand rix- 
dollars, for the ſpace of four years, to be paid by 
the king of France. He made a convention with 
the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who promiſed to ſupply 
four thouſand cavalry, and double that number of 
land forces, in conſideration of immediately re- 
ceiving from Great Britain ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds, for the purpoſe of levying and equipping 
theſe forces; and an additional fifty thouſand 
pounds, in caſe their ſervice ſhould be requiſite in 
the field, excluſive of the uſual allowance for their 
pay and maintenance; and while his majeſty was 
negotiating theſe treaties, he engaged four and 
twenty thouſand ſeamen, and equipped a powerful 
fleet tor the Baltic, 

A motion was made in the houſe of commons 
by Mr. Scope, ſecretary to the treaſury, that a 
clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the malt-tax bill, em- 
powering his majeſty to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould 
be neceſſary for defraying the expences incidental 
to ſuch engagements as had been made, or ſhould 


be made, previous to the twenty-fifth of the enſuing 


December, for the purpoſe of protecting and ſe- 
curing the trade and navigation of the kingdom, 
and reſtoring the public tranquillity. A violent 
conteſt was the reſult of the above motion; the 
ſupporters of which aſſerted, that his majeſty was 
ſo unwilling to involve the nation in any extraor- 
dinary expence, that he had requeſted no greater 
ſupplies in this ſeſſion, than what he deemed abſo- 
lutely neceſlary for the ſervice of the year; but 
that, in the preſent ſituation of public affairs, cir- 
cumſtances might occur to require an unforeſeen 
expence, for which no eſtimates could be made, 
becauſe ſome of the treaties in which his majeſty 
had judged it prudent to engage, were not yet 
completed; that therefore it was the duty of par- 
liament to enable him to anſwer ſuch contingencies 
as might ariſe; and more eſpecially, as he had in 
no inſtance abuſed the confidence which the houſe 
had repoſed in him on former occaſions. On the 


other hand it was contended, that to grant ſupplies 
without an eſtimate, was contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
1 rules 
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rules of parliament; that the clauſe propoſed was 
inconſiſtent with that part of the bill, which forbad 
« iſſuing the ſupplies granted to any other purpoſes 
than thoſe ſpecified, and rendered ineffectual that 
diſpoſal of the public money, which the wiſdom of 
all parliaments thought a neceſſary ſecurity againſt 
miſapplication; that this embezzlement was the 
more to be feared, as no proviſion was made to 
call any perſon to account for the money that ſhould 
be diſpoſed of by virtue of this clauſe; that the 
parliament had already granted vaſt ſums, which 
appeared ſufficient to anſwer any occaſions, as far 


as their preſent views could extend; and, if there 


ſhould happen any unexpected emergency which 
might demand a farther ſupply, it might be pro- 
vided in the uſual manner, when neceſlity required,” 
&c. It was farther ſaid, that “ the repoſing a 
confidence in the crown in the diſpoſition of ſuch 
immenſe ſums of money, as, by the advice of pro- 
fuſe miniſters may be ſquandered away, might be 
attended with great prejudice to the property of the 
ſubje&t, and great danger to the conſtitution,” 
Notwithſtanding theſe and other arguments the 
motion was carried, and the bill likewiſe paſſed the 
houſe of peers. On the following day Sir William 
Younge moved, that three hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand pounds towards the ſupply granted to the 
king, ſhould be raiſed by loans on Exchequer bills, 
to be charged to the ſurplus of the duties on coal 
and culm, which was reſerved for the diſpoſal of 
the parliament. This motion was oppoſed by Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll and Mr. Pultney, but was at length 
ca ried without any conſiderable oppoſition. The 
ſeſſion was now cloſed by the king, who thanked 
his parliament for their zeal and liberality; and 
informed them, that the count de las Torres, with 
twenty thouſand men, preſſed the fiege of Gibraltar. 
At this time the place was well defended, and the 
carl of Portmore, governor of that garriſon, failed 
with a reinforcement, under convoy of a fleet 
commanded by Sir Charles Wager. Five hundred 
men likewiſe went from Minorca; and a plenty of 
freſh proviſions being ſent from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, the efforts of the heſiegers were rendered in- 
eftectual; but though the ſiege was ſuſpended upon 
preliminary articles for a general pacification being 
ſigned, it was not raiſed till ſome time after the 
king's death. 

His majeſty not having viſited his German domi- 
nions for two years, declared in council his inten- 
tion of embracing the preſent opportunity to enjoy 
that pleaſure. On the third of June the king ſet 
out for Hanover, and proceeding to Greenwich 
embarked on board the Carolina yacht for Holland, 
where he landed on the ſeventh. He lay at the 
little town of Vaert, and two days after arrived, 
between ten and eleven at night at Delden, to ap- 
pearance in good health. Here he ſupped heartily, 
and eat part of a melon, which his ſtomach ſeemed 
not well to digeſt; for ſetting out the next morn- 
ing, he had not travelled far before he was troubled 
with gripings of the cholic; and, ordering the 
coach to ſtop, complained that he had loſt the uſe 
of one of his hands. Being come to Linden, he 
could not eat any thing at dimer; upon which it 
was judged adviſeable to open a vein, and he was 
blooded, but without any good effect. He was 
adviſed by his attendants to remain at Linden; but 
being anxious to reach his electoral dominions, his 
majeſty continued his journey, during which he fell 
into a kind of lethargic dozing. About ten at 
night the king arrived at the palace of his brother, 
the biſhop of Oſnaburgh, where, his illneſs in- 
creaſing, he expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, on Sunday the eleventh of June, leaving 
the crown of England, and his foreign dominions, 
to his only ſon the prince of Wales. This worthy 
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| who pleaded no other claim than his known goods 


variably adhered through the whole courſe fig 
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monarch aſcended the throne in the fifty- fourth yea 
of his age, endowed with every quality neceſſa 
for 1 a great and powerful people. 10 
died in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and ry 
thirteenth of his reign. His majeſty married Sophia 
Dorothy, daughter and heireſs of the duke of 70 
of whom was born his only ſon and ſucceſy, 
George II. and a daughter, mother of the preſent 
king of Pruſſia, who died in 1757. The king's 
body was conveyed to Hanover, and interred there 
among his anceſtors. | 

The principal writers who flouriſhed in this ang 
the preceding reign, were Swift, Steel, Addiſon 
Bolingbroke, and Trenchard, in the political line. 
Prior, Rowe, Garth, Addiſon, Philips, Gay, Dry. 
den, and Pope, as poets; Atterbury, Clarke, ang 
Hoadley, as divines. | 


Character of George I. 


This prince was in his perſon plain, in his ad. 
dreſs ſimple; of a compoſed and grave deport- 
ment; but in his hours of relaxation, familiar, 
and at times facetious. Before he aſcended the 
throne of Great Britain, he had juſtly acquired the 
character of a wiſe politician, a courageous, cir- 
cumſpect general, a juſt and mercitul elector. 
The eſtabliſhment of the electoral dignity in his 
family was a work, which, though begun by his 
father, was reſerved for him finally to accompliſh, 
A large acceſſion of territory fell to him by his fuc- 
ceeding to the dukedom of Zell, by which he be. 
came one of the greateſt princes of Germany, 
The duchies of Bremen and Verden, and the biſhop- 
ric of Oſnaburgh, conſiderably ſtrengthened his 
intereſt in the empire, and gave an additional 
weight to the proteſtant cauſe. He was, indeed, 
almoſt always attended with good fortune, which 
was chiefly owing to his prudence and aſſiduit). 
He aſcended the throne of England with a mind 
happily diſpoſed to govern his new ſubjects 2 
cording to the maxims of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and the genius of the people. This he ever made 
the rule of his conduct; while he himſelf appeared 
intereſted in the liberty and happineſs of his fub- 
Jets. Naturally inclined to juſtice and equity, 
though abſolute and deſpotic in his hereditary do- 
minions, he ruled with all the lenity and mode- 
ration of a limited prince. He conſidered vil 
and religious liberty as the unalienable right af 
— and therefore he indulged it to a people, 


neſs and humanity. Poſſeſſed of theſe generols 
ſentiments, though his acceſſion to the throne ct. 
larged his ſphere of action, it did not alter his fin 
of conduct. This was uniformly and invariab 
the ſame, both before and after bis advancement 
to regal dignity. Leſs tenacious of his own prey 
gative than the rights and privileges of his ſubj% 
as he never made any attacks upon the latter, 9 
encroachments were ever made upon the forme 
The love and affection of his people, he conſide 
as the firmeſt ſupport and ſecurity of his thro 
Conſcious that, under an arbitrary govern 
the property of the ſubject is not in more dan 
than the life of the ſovereign, he wiſely 19 

the inſidious advice of thofe, who endeavour'! 
make their court to him by the profeſſion 1 
obedience which they could never practice ut 
which has always proved fatal to ſuch kings * 
put it to the trial. Thoſe he regarded as his : 
triends, who honeſtly acquainted him with the 
principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, and 30! 

him to regulate his conduct according to its m 

To their councils he prudently liſtened, "f b 
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ccign. It has been ſaid, that he did not diſtinguiſh 
bimſelf by patronizing the arts and ſciences; yet 
he founded in the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge two profeſſorſnips, one of modern hiſtory, 
and the other of modern languages. In a word, 
he loved his people; made their happineſs the rule 
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of his actions; and it may be affirmed, no prince 
was ever better qualified to ſway a ſcepter, nor did 
any one ever exerciſe the virtues of a great and 
good king with more diſtinguiſhed ability, or more 
uninterrupted ſucceſs. | 
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II. 


II. 


I aclained and crowned— Diſtinctions of the court and country party—The ſalt tax revived—The exciſe Sſcheme— 


Hreign affairs —A breach in the royal family Death of queen Caroline Mar declared 
Bello taken—War in Germany—Sir Robert Walpole made earl of Orford, and the miniſtry changed— Progreſs of 
the war—The engagement of Matthews and Leſtock with the combined fleet of France and Spain—Commodore 
Anſon returns from hir voyage round the world —Tbe Victory foundered at ſfea—Mar hal de Belleiſſe taken priſoner 


againſt Spain— Ports 


—The Treaty of Dreſden—Battle of Fontenoy—Cape Breton taken by the Engliſh—The ſecond rebellion in favour 
the young Pretender —T he allied army defeated at Roucour An expedition to the coaſt of Brittany—The treaty 
of Aix- la- Chapelle Death of Frederick, prince of Wales —War declared againſt France — Minorca taken by the 
rench—The action between admiral Byng and M. de la Galaſſunere—Progreſs of the war in Germany—The 
duke of Cumberland obliged to retire before the French, who take poſſeſſion of Hanover —The convention of Cloſter 
Seven A great naval victory over the French—Deſcents upon the coaſt of France - Senegal, Cape Breton, with 


the i and of St. 7 


ohn, taken from the French—Havre de Grace ſet on fire by adnural Rodney De la Clue's 


e defeated by admiral Boſcawen—The French fleet again defeated by Sir Edward Hawke—Tbe iſland of 
uadaloupe, Quebec, and ſeveral other places taken from the French— Succeſs of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies 


Death and character of George II. 


In 292 EORGE II. on the fourteenth 
3 of june, when the deceaſe of 
the late king was notified in England, received the 
frivy-counct], and many perſons of diſtinction at 
Leiceſter houſe, who drew up an inſtrument for his 
froclamation, and the ceremony was performed 
the next morning at the uſual places. The ſyſtem 
> politics eſtabliſhed in the preceding reign, was 
imly adhered to. His *. declared in council, 
hat he was firmly reſolved to maintain the religion, 
uus, and liberties of the kingdom, and to adhere 
{ the alliances which his father had contracted, 
nd which had contributed in a great meaſure to 
tore the tranquillity of Europe. Next day the 
friiament met, in purſuance of the act of the fourth 
« queen Anne, but was prorogued by commiſſion 
b the twenty-ſeventh. At the opening of this 
klion, the king gave an early omen of that pater- 
tal care, which he ever after exerciſed for the wel- 
re of his people. After addreſſes of condoleance 
adcongratulation were preſented by the commons, 
ar Robert Walpole moved, that as the annual al- 
ance of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, ſettled 
i the late king, had annually fallen ſhort of the 
wanted; and that as his majeſty's expences 
tre likely to increaſe, © the entire revenues of 
be civil liſt, producing about eight hundred and 
lirty thouſand pounds, ſhould be ſettled on his 
welty during life.“ 
Tpoled by Mr. Shippen and other members, but 
Ws at length a — to, and a bill was ordered in 
br the better upport of his majeſty's houſhold; 

the commons voted, that if the queen ſhould 
we him, ſhe ſhould be allowed the annual ſum 


7 one hundred thouſand pounds, with the lodge | 


ad lands of Richmond old park: after which, in 
ifew days, the parliament was diſſolved. 
the mean time, his majeſty proceeded to ſettle 
*mnſtry, his council and his houſhold ; and 
;. Nanner of filling up the ſeveral places in theſe 
d nl departments, plainly ſhewed he was reſolved 
* the preference to the friends of his family 
of public liberty. The duke of Newcaſtle, 
the lord Townſend, were declared ſecretaries of 
— Mr. Pelham, the duke's brother, was made 
oY at war; the duke of Rutland was conſti- 


chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter; Sir 


This motion was ſtrenuouſly | 


| 


Robert Walpole retained the offices of chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and firit lord of the treaſury ; 


| and, by the union of theſe two great poſts in his 


perſon, was conſidered as prime-miniiter of ſtate. 
The other lords of the treaſury were Sir Charles 
Turner, Sir George Oxenden, Mr. Doddington, 
and Mr. Clayton. Lord Torrington was placed at 
the head of the board of admiralty, the other mem- 
bers of which were, the lord Malpas, Sir John 
Norris, Sir Charles Wager, Sir Thomas Littleton, 
Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Molyneux. The earl of 
Cheſterheld was nominated ambaſſador to the States - 
general; and the lord Carteret obtained the place 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. On the eleventh day 


| of October, the coronation of the king and queen 


was performed at Weltminſter with the uſual ſolem- 
nity : the biſhop of Oxford preached on the oc- 
caſion, and the day was celebrated with the moſt 


extraordinary rejoicings in every part of theſe do- 


minions. 

The miniſtry was at firſt divided between lord 
Townſend, the earl of Cheſterfield, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, the laſt of whom ſoon engroſſed the 
greateſt ſhare of the adminiſtration. The houſe of 
commons, which in the preceding reign was diſtin - 
guiſhed into whigs and tories, underwent another 
change, and was divided into the court and coun- 
”y arties. The former favoured all the ſchemes 
of the miniſtry, and the meaſures of the crown 
they conſidered foreign alliances as conducive to 


internal ſecurity; and paid ſubſidies to other princes 


for their promiſes of future aſſiſtance. Of theſe Sir 


| Robert was the leader; and ſuch members as he 


could not convince, by his eloquence, he under- 
took to bring over to the court party by places and 
penſions. The country party, who were averſe to 
continental connections, complained that immenſe 
ſums were laviſhed on ſubſidies that could never be 
uſeful; and that alliances were purchaſed with 
money, which ſhould only be rewarded by a reci- 
procation of good offices. As the court party ge- 
nerally threatened the houſe of commons with ima- 


| ginary dangers to the ſtate, the country party de- 


claimed againſt the encroachments of the prerogs, 
tive: but the complaints of neither were founded 
in truth; the kingdom was in no dahger from 
abroad ; nor was internal liberty in the leaft in- 
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\\twenty-eight 


headed by Walpole, the leaders on the other fide 


were Mr. Pultney, Sir William Wyndham, Mr.“ 


Hungerford, an Mr, Shippen. 


4 


Prince Frederick his,majeſty's eldeſt 
A. D. 1728. ſon, who had been repreſented by the 


Jacobites, and other enemies of the houſe of Ha- | 


nover, as an ideot and a driveller, having arrived 
in England, was introduced into the-privy-council, 
and created prince of Wales. At his appearance, 
the {landers paſſed upon him were ſilenced, his 
abilities acknowledged, and his amiable qualities 
ſoon engaged the affections of the people. 

The new parliament met on the twenty-third of 
January, when Arthur Onſlow, Eſq; was unani- 
moully choſen by the commons for their ſpeaker. 
His majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech; and 
both houſes preſented addrefles filled with ex- 
Heme of loyalty and affection for his majeſty. 

he commons aſſured him they entirely approved 
of his tranſactions, and promiſed to ſupport him in 


all his undertakings; and declared they would 
chearfully grant whatever ſupplies ſhould be wanted | 


for public ſervice. During this ſeſſion, the parlia- 
ment were chiefly employed in examining copies 
of ſeveral treaties and alliances which the king had 
laid before them. ' They likewiſe made an attempt 
to amend the ſtatute, of limitations, which in the 
ſequel, however, did not ſucceed. They paſled the 


mutiny bill, together with thoſe relating to the 


public ſupplies, and ſome others of a private nature. 
Theſe having received the royal aſſent on the 
day of May, his majeſty cloſed the 
ſeſſion, having thanked the commons for the effec- 


tual ſupplies they had raiſed, and in particular for | 


having empowered him to borrow five hundred 
thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of wages due to 
the ſeamen employed in the navy. Previous to the 
cloſe of this ſeſſion, his majeſty was pleaſed to raiſe 
the following gentlemen to the degree of barons of 
this kingdom. Sir John Monſon, by the title of 
lord Monſon, Sir Thomas Wentworth, by that of 
lord Malton, Sir John Hobart, by that of lord 
Hobart ; and Sir Thomas Coke, by that of lord 
Lovel. | 

The parliament, which met on the 
wenty-firſt of January, was diſtin- 
guiſhed by its being warmly employed in the cauſe 
of humanity. James Oglethorpe, a member of the 
houſe of commons, paying a viſit to a friend, who 
was a priſoner in the fleet, was convinced, that the 
unhappy perſons confined there were treated with 
the utmoſt cruelty ; and laying the affair before the 
houſe, many humane members concurred with him, 
and promoted a motion for appointing a committee 
to enquire into the ſtate of the priſons in this king- 
dom; and this committee being appointed, Mr, 
Oglethorpe was choſen chairman. The committee 
began with viſiting the Fleet priſon in a body, 
where they found Sir William Rich, bart. loaded 
with irons, by order of Bambridge, the warden, 
whom he had offended; they were filled with horror 
at the diſcovery of many other inhuman barbaritics 
committed by that ruthan; and detected the moſt 
iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villainy, and extortion. 
Upon making their report to thehouſe, it wasreſolved, 
that John Huggins, and Bambridge, the late and 
preſent wardens, with ſeveral of their agents, ſhould 
be committed cloſe priſoners to Newgate. An ad- 
dreſs was ent to the king, deſiring him to 
direct his attorney general to proſecute eſe per- 
ſons and their accomplices; and a bill was brought 
in to diſable Bambridge from executing the office 
of warden, and another for the better regulating the 
priſon of the Vleet. Huggins and Bambridge were 


A. D. 1729. 


tried, not only for many high crimes and miſde- | 


meanors, but for murder, yet were unexpectedly 
acquitted. One Acton, clerk to the Mai ſhalſea, 


— 
* 


fringed by the crown. While the court was partly {| 


_ CY 


delivered 


i 
_ 


to repel their inſults: but the miniſtr 


as the nation had waited ſo long, to wait a little 


The Spaniards, about this time, having ſeized ſome 


and ſecuring to 


plenipotentiary at the court of Madrid. Th 


the Catholic king engaged that entire ſatisfact 


_ voured. 


ber, opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which 


the purport and intention of former treatie, | 


was alſo tried, for murder and acquitted, 
of this affair -was, that the jails were 
proper regulations; and our unhappy 
jects ſtruggling under the preſſure of misfortun 
rom the inhuman gripe of villians wh 
had made a practice of addin g miſery and extorti x 
to the pain of impriſonment. 1 * 
During theſe tranſactions the Spaniards continued 
to commit great depredations on our ſhips and fe 
tlements in America, which exaſperated the Engliſh 
W 
entirely devoted to peace, urged, that 5 Mm. 
deciſive muſt ſhortly happen, it was moſt eligible 


| The iſſue 
Put under 
fellow ſub. 


longer, before it broke out into open hoſtilities 


of our ſhips, engaged in a lawful trade, the indie. 
nation of the public could not be any longer 4 
ſtrained. Petitions were delivered to the commons 
by the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol 
complaining of the interruption they had ſuffered 
in their trade for ſeveral years, from the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. The 
houſe having conſidered theſe petitions, preſented 
an addreſs to the king, requeſting his majeſty to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depredz. 
tions, procuring juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
is ſubjects the free exerciſe o 
commerce, &c. navigation to and from the Britiſh 
colonies in America. His majeſty aſſured them, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on his part to an- 
{wer the deſires and expectations of his people 
The complicated buſineſs of this ſeſſion, being at 
laſt concluded, his majeſty, on the fourteenth of 
May, went to the houſe of peers, and put an end te 
the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, wherein he ſignified his in 
tention of viſiting his German dominions; and (et 
out for Hanover on the twentieth day of the fame 
month, At this time colonel Stanhope was create 
earl of Harrington, and appointed ſecretary of ſtat 
in the room of Lord Townſend, who reſigned: the 
duke of Dorſet ſucceeded lard Carteret as lord 
lieutenant of Ireland: and the earl of Waldegrayi 
was ſent ambaſſador to France, to congratulati 
Lewis XV. on the birth of a dauphin. 
The negotiations at Soiſſons were, ſeeming] 
at a ſtand: but at length it was agreed to open con 
ferences at Seville between the plenipotentiane 
of England, France, and Spain, The earl of Ha 
rington, who, previous to this had been appointet 
ambaſſador extraordinary to his Catholic majelt 
had the management of this treaty on the part 
Great Britain, in conjunction with Mr. Keene, 0 


treaty was ſigned on the ninth of November, an 
in the acceſſion of the States General, which ha 
pened in the ſame month, they were to furniſhonl 
four thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe; ando 
the part of the other allies, they were to guarani 
the abolifhing the Oſtend Eaſt India company; an 


Pl pro bs Amt — — 8 


r 


ſhall be given the Dutch for their grievances, 
well in the Weſt Indies as in Europe, and to! 
eſtabliſh ' their commerce, agreeable to form 
treaties; and laſtly to grant them all the coll 
mercial privileges enjoyed by the nations moſt 


On the third of January his majeſty, A. P. 17; 
who had returned to England, from 
his German dominions, the beginning of Septe 


informed the parliament, that he had concluded, 
abſolute peace with Spain, and thereby prevent 
the miſeries and calamities inſeparable from Hp 
He aſſured them that the peace was agreeable 
calculated to render effectual the ſtipulations o 
quadruple alliance: that ſufficient proviſion , 
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made for the indemnification and future ſe- 
rity of the trading intereſt; and that he had given 
gers for making an immediate reduction of his 
1nd and ſea forces. He then concluded with re- 
ommending to their conſideration the ſtate of 
wlic credit, and the hardſhips of poor artificers 
Fl manufacturers. Both houſes having preſented 
heir addreſſes of thanks and congratulation to his 
mjeſty, the lords took the treaty of peace into con- 
<ration, and ſeveral ſevere animadverſions were 
ſed upon it by thoſe in the oppoſition. Lord 
hathurſt then moved for the following reſolution, 
athat the agreement in the treaty of Seville, to 
fectuate the introduction of Spaniſh troops into 
fyſcany and Parma, is a manifeſt violation of the 
* article of the quadruple alliance, tends to in- 
wolve the nation in a dangerous and expenſive war, 
ind to deſtroy the balance of Europe.” Two other 
notions were alſo made, the one to reſolve, © that 
Great Britain's right of ſovereignty, dominion; 
ſeffion, and claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, is 
not aſcertained by the treaty of Seville, ſo as to 
xtinguiſh the claims and pretenſions ſet up by the 
waniards, which were followed by an actual ſiege, 
fnce the ceſſion of thoſe valuable places by the 
treaty of Utrecht,” And the other, © that the ſti- 
polations in the treaty of Seville, for repairing the 
bes of our merchants, are inſufitcient and pre- 
arious.” Theſe motions, however, all ſharing a 
imilar fate; for the queſtion being put, it was 
curied 4gainſt them by a great majority. The 
brds in favour of the miniſtry now propoſed to re- 
flve, © that the treaty of peace concluded at Se- 
ville, on the ninth of November laſt, doth contain 
ll neceſſary ſtipulations for maintaining and ſe- 
ering the honour, dignity, rights, and poſſeſſions 
of the crown ; and that all due care is taken therein 
for the ſupport of the trade of the kingdom, and 
for repairing the loſſes ſuffered by the merchants.” 
After long debates, the queſtion being put, it was 
reſolved in the affirmative, upon which ſeveral 
brds entered their proteſts againſt it, with their 
reaſons at large. A bill was brought into the houſe 
of commons, to prohibit his majeſty's fubjects to 
end any ſum of money to any foreign prince, ſtate, 
or potentate, without licence firſt obtained from his 
myeſty, under his privy-ſeal, or ſome greater au- 
mority. This, however, was not to extend to pro- 
libit any ſubſcription to the public funds ot trading 
companies of foreign Kingdoms. This bill bein 
read a ſecond time, Mr. Daniel Pulteney oppoſed 
It in very ſtrong terms. Mr. Barnard poſitively 
declared he would never conſent to a bill, which he 
lremed a violation of our fundamental laws, and a 
mevous hardſhip on individuals. He then pro- 
poſed an exception by which the prohibition ſhould 
be reſtricted to the emperor alone, without extend- 
Ing to other powers. But the bill; which was vin- 
Ucated by Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and 
ir Philip Yorke, attorney- general, and ſupported 


only paſſed through the houſe, but was afterwards 
med into a law. Several acts in favour of the 
lubjefts were paſſed this ſeſſion, among which were 

e following: an act for appropriating one million 
of the ſurpluſage .arifing from the ſinking fund, 
warde the diſcharge of the national debt. An act 
T extinguiſhing the duties upon ſalt. A third, 
or the better regulation of juries; and a fourth, 


1 ehen uß and amending an act made in the | 
led! 0 leſion of parliament, entitled, An act for 
cot WM de relief of debtors, with reſpect to the impriſon- 
ent of their perſons.” On the fifteenth of May, 


*majeſty went to the houſe of peers and put 
nd to the ſeffiont. F —_ 


of WA. D. 1731 Tlie 7 met on the twenty- 
n 0 firſt of January. No motion pro- 
| cd ſuch a warm contelt, as that of Sir Robert 


0. 55. 


by the whole weight of miniſterial influence, not 
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Walpole's, that the duties upon falt, which about 
two years ago had been aboliſhed, ſhould now be 
revived, and granted for three years; though to 
ſweeteh this propoſal, he declared, that the land-tax 
for the enſuing year, ſhould be reduced to one 
ſhilling in the pound. All the members of the 
country party were immediately in commotion. 
They aflirmed, that the revival of the tax would be 

rinding the faces of the poor, in order to eaſe a 
ew rich men of the landed intereſt: but the prices 
of all neceſſaries being thus enhanced, the wages of 
tradeſmen and- manufacturers muſt be increaſed ; 
they alledged, that the ſalt tax particularly affected 
the poor, who could not afford to eat freſh provi- 
ſions; yet the queſtion being put, the miniſter's mo- 
tion was carried in the aſſirmatibe; r before 


the bill paſſed ſeveral motions were made, and ad- 


ditional clauſes propoſed by the members in the 
oppolition : new debates were raiſed on every new 
objection, and the courtiers were obliged to diſpute 
their ground by inches; but they at laſt carried their 
point, and the ſalt duty was revived. On the ſix- 
teenth of May, the ſecret negotiation between the 
courts of London and Vienna was perfected into a 
treaty. It 1s obſervable that neither France nor 
Spain were included in this treaty: the latter of 
theſe powers, after much difficulty, was brought to 
accede to it, but the court of France was ſo far from 
liſtening to any ſolicitations on this ſubject, that 
its utmoſt endeavours were exerted to prevent the 
concurrence of Spain. It was even ſuppoſed that 
their reſentment had prompted them to an imme 
diate invaſion of this kingdom; a large body of 
troops being aſſembled at Dunkirk. To prevent 
any attempt of this nature from ſucceeding, 'the ' 
coaſts of Kent were covered with regiments of 
horſe and foot, who received orders to march thither 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

-_ the thirteenth of January the A. D. 1732. 
parliament met, when the king in his $ 
ipecch declared, that the general tranquillity of 
Europe was now reſtored and eſtabliſhed, and al 
his expectations on that head fully anſwered, 

In the laſt ſeſſion ſome complaints had been 
made to the houſe of commons againſt the Chari- 


table Corporation, which affair now became very 


ferrous. This company was firſt erected in 1707, 
and their profeſt intention was to lend money at 
legal intereſt to the poor upon ſmall pledges, and 
to perſons of better rank, upon an indubitable ſe- 
eurity of goods, At firſt their capital was limited 
to thirty thoutand pounds, but had been increaſed 
by licenſes from the crown to ſixty thouſand. In 
the month of October George Robinſon, eſq; their 
caſhier, and John Thompſon, their warehouſe- 
keeper, diſappeared in one day. The proprietors, 
alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general courts, 
and appointed a committee to examine the ſtate of 
their affairs, where it ſoon appeared that a moſt vile 
ſcene of villainy and corruption had been carried on, 
there being but thirty thouſand pounds left, to an- 
ſwer a capital of fixty thouſand, the remainder 
having been embezzled by means which could not 
be diſcovered. Hereupon the proprietors preſented 
a petition to the houſe of commons, repreſenting, 
that by the moſt notorious breach of truſt in 1e- 
veral perſons, to whom they had committed the 
management of their affairs, the corporation had 
been defrauded of the greateſt part of their capital, 
and many of the proprietors were reduced to abſo- 
late beggary; they therefore humbly prayed, that 
as they were unable to detect the combinations of 
thoſe who had ruined them, or to bring the delin- 


quents to condign puniſhment, without the aid 


and aſſiſtance of parliament, that houſe would be 
pleaſed to examine into the ſtate of the corporation, 
and the conduct of the managers, and give ſuch 
relief to the petitioners as the houſe ſhould think 
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proper. This petition was graciouſly received, and 
a ſecret committee appointed to proceed on the 
enquiry. They ſoon diſcovered a moſt iniquitous: 
ſcene of fraud, which had been ated by Robinſon 


and Thompſon, in concert with ſome of the direc- 
tors, for emhezzling the capital and cheating the 
proprietors. Many perſons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conſpiracy ; fome 
of the firſt characters in the nation did not eſcape 
fuſpicion and cenſure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir 
Archibald Grant, having had a conſiderable ſhare 


in thoſe fraudulent practices, were expelled the | 


houſe: and a bill was brought in to reſtrain them, 
and other delinquents, from leaving the kingdom, 
or alienating their effects. 


Ihe parliament having granted the neceffary | 


fupplies, his majeſty, on the firſt of June, gave the 
royal aflent to the bills that were ready, and in- 
formed both houſes, that the States General had 
acceded to the treaty of Vienna; that he had 
determined to viſit his German dominions, and to 
leave the queen regent in his abſence; after which 
he put an end to the ſeſſion, and in a few days after 
fet out for Hanover. This year the king granted 
his perpetual charter, for erecting a ſettlement at 
Georgia, ſituated to the ſouthward of Carolina in 
America; and accordingly Mr. Oglethorpe, the 
principal perſon who firſt ſet this ſcheme on foot, 
embarked at Graveſend with a number of poor fa- 
milies to plant that colony. + 

The laws that had been enacted for 
lecting the exciſe, ſeemed in many 
inſtances to encroach on the property and liberty of 
the people. Thoſe who had ſuffered by theſe laws, 
thought themſelves injured, and the number of 
complainants increaſed fo faſt, that the clamour 
againſt exciſes was become almoſt univerſal. Such 
was the temper of the public when parliament met, 
the king being returned from Hanover, and was 
opened on the ſixteenth of January. In this ſeſſion 
Sir Robert Walpole laid before the houſe his long- 
projected ſcheme for a general excite. He began, by 
taking notice of the arts which had been uſed to preju- 
dice the people againſt his plan before it was known. 
He afiirmed, that the clamours occaſioned by theſe 
prejudices owed their riſe originally to ſmugglers 
and fraudulent dealers, who had enriched them- 
ſelves at the expence of the public; and that thoſe 
had found ſtrenuous ſupporters in another ſet of 
men, fond of every opportunity to ſtir up the peo- 
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ple to mutiny and ſedition. He expatiated on the 


frauds committed on that part of the revenue 
ariſing from the duties on tobacco; upon the hard- 
{lipsto which the American planters were ſubjected 
by the heavy duties payable on the importation as 


well as by the ill uſage they received from their 


factors and correſpondents in England, who, from 
being their ſervants, were now becometheir maſters: 
upon the injury done to the fair trader, and upon 
the loſs ſuſtained by the public with reſpect to the 
He aſſerted that the ſcheme he was going 
to propoſe would remove all theſe inconveniencies, 
prevent innumerable frauds, perjuries, and falſe en- 


tries, and add two or three hundred thouſand pounds 


annually to the public revenue. He declared he had 
no intention to promote a general exciſe, and en- 
deavoured to obviate ſome objections that might be 
made to this plan, the nature of which he at length 
explained. He propoſed to join the laws of exciſe 


to thoſe of the cuſtoms: that the farther ſubſidy of 
three farthings per pound charged upon imported 


tobacco ſhould be ſtill levied as formerly at the 
Cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his majeſty's civil 
liſt: that then the tobacco ſhould be lodged in 


_— 


_— 


—_ 


| the portion deſtined for home conſumption ſhould 
| inthe preſenceof the warehouſe keeper, be delivered 
| to the purchaſer, upon his paying the inland duty 

of four-pence per pound to a proper officer ap- 


finding ſecurity for the payment before he had 


warehouſes to be appointed for that purpoſe by the 
commiſſioners of exciſe: that the commiſſioner of 
each warehouſe, appointed likewiſe by the com- 
miſſioners, ſhould kave one lock and key, and the 


2 . 


merchant importer another; and that the tobacco 
ſhould be thus ſecured until the merchant found 
vent for it, either by exportation or home conſyn,, 
tion: that the part deſigned for exportation ſhould 
be weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, diſcharged of the 
three farthings per pound at its firſt importation 
and then exported without farther trouble: that 


pointed to receive it; by which means the merchant 
would be eaſed of the inconvenience of paying the 
duty on importation, or of granting bonds, and 


found a market for the commodity; that all penal. 
ties and forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly belonged 
to the crown, ſhould for the future be applied to 
the uſe of the public: that appeals in this, as well 
as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, ſhould he 
heard and determined by two or three of the judges, 
to be named by his majeſty; and in the country, 
by the judge of exciſe upon the next circuit, who 
ſhould hear and determine fuch appeals in the moſt 
ſummary manner without the formality of proceed. 
ings in the court of law or equity. This was the 
fubſtance of the famous exciſe ſcheme, the pro- 
poling of which occaſioned a violent debate, which 
was managed and maintained by the moſt able 
ſpeakers on both ſides the queſtion, The motion 
was at length, however, carried by a majority of 
lixty-onc voices. Several reſolutions were founded 
on the proputal; and to theſe the houſe agreed, 
though nut without a ſecond violent conteſt. Thele 
reſolutions produced a bill, againſt which petitions 
were preferred by the lord mayor, a'\dermen, and 
common-council of London, as Iikewite by the 
towns of Coventry and Nottingham. A motion 
was made that council ſhould be heard tor the city; 
but it was rejected by the majority, and the petition 
was ordered to lay upon the table till the ſecond 
reading, of the bill. The whole nation was alarmed, 
and clamoured loudly againſt the exciſe bill, 
The populace crouding around Weſtminſter-hall 
blocked up all the avenues to the houſe of com- 
mons, inſulting the perſons of thoſe members who 
had voted for the miniſtry on this occaſion, and Sir 
Robert began to be in fear of his life : he thought 
proper, therefore, to drop the deſign, by moving, 
that the ſecond reading of the bill, which was to 
have been on the eleventh of April, might be polt- 
ponded till the twelfth of June. This motion, atter 
ſome debates, being agreed to, the honfe unant- 
mouſly refolved to enquire into the frauds and 
abuſes of the cuſtoms; and a committee of twenty 
one perſons was choſen by ballot ſor this purpoſe. 
The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Weltminiter, and 
the — burned in effigy by the populace. 

On the thirteenth of June his majeſty went to the 
houſe, aud put an end to the ſeſſion, atter an xc 
had been paſled for granting eighty thouſand pounds 
to the princeſs royal on her marriage with the 
prince of Orange. On the feventh of November 
his highneſs arrived at Greenwich, and proceeded in 
one of the king's barges to the Tower, from whence 
he went to Somerſet houſe. An act was * 
for ſettling ſive thouſand pounds per annum 2 
princeſs for life; and on the fourteenth of March. 
in the following year, her marriage with his ſerene 
highneſs was celebrated with great magnific = 
and in about a month after, they ſet fail for Ho 
land. : krone 

The vacancy which now happened in thet = 
of Poland, involved Europe in freſh ** * at 
About the beginning of February Auguſtus in 
Warſaw, which event threw the neighbouring 


i ion. Staniſlaus, Whole 
powers into great commotion, St Jaughte 
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danghter the French king had married, and the 
dector of Saxony, ſon to the late king, declared 
themſelves candidates for the Poliſh throne, The 
vrmer was ſupported by Lewis XV. while the em- 
vcror, the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia eſpouſed 
the intereſt of the latter. The Imperial and Ruſſtan 
troops encamped on the frontiers of Poland, and 
the king of France ordered the duke of Berwick 
to aſemble an army on the Rhine, in order to enter 
Germany in caſe the Imperial forces made any at- 
tempt to diſturb the election at Warſaw. On the 
wenty fifth of June the diet was opened with the 
uſualceremonies, and Staniſlaus, being unamimouſly 
choſen king, appeared in the electoral field, where 
he was received with the loudeſt acclamations. 
The Saxon party, however, ſoon increaſed to ten 
thouſand men, proteſted againſt the election, and 
joined the Ruſſian army. Staniſlaus, finding him- 
{elf unable to oppoſe ſuch powerful antagoniſts, re- 
tired to Dantzick, attended by the primate and 
French ambaſſador; and ſoon after the elector of 
sony was proclaimed, king of Poland by the 
tihop of Cracow, under the name of Auguſtus III. 

Several changes happened about this time. The 
arl of Cheſterfield, diſguſted at the conduct of the 
miniſter, reſigned his place of ſteward of his ma- 
jelty's houſehold. Ihe duke of Montroſe relin- 
quihed his office of lord privy-ſeal of Scotland; as 
did lord Clinton, one of the lords of his majeſty's 
bedchamber. The duke of Bolton and lord Cob- 
ham, were deprived of their poſls in the army. Mr. 
Talbot, ſolicitor-general, was conſtituted lord high 
chancellor. of Great Britain, and created baron 
Talbot of !Tenfoll. Sir Philip Yorke, attorney- 
general, was advanced to the oflice of lord chief 
juſtice of the court of King's Bench, and honoured 
with a peerage by the title of lord Hardwick ; the 
pace of ſolicitor-general was beſtowed on Mr. 
Dudley Rider, and that of attorney-general on Mr, 
john Willes, This year many perſons of diſtin— 
guſhed rank paid the great debt of nature: George 
Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, died on the ſeveu— 
tenth of January, and was ſucceeded, as firſt 
bord of the admiralty, by Sir Charles Wager: on 
the twenty-ſecond of the ſame month died the carl 
o Pembroke; on the nineteenth of March lord Ray- 
mond, lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench; on 
tte ſeventh of May the earl of Cholmondeley; and 
n October, Henrietta, the young ducheſs of Marl- 
dorough ; by which that title devolved to her ſiſter's 
on, the earl of Sunderland; and about the ſame 
ime the ducheſs of Ormond departed this life. 

The parliament meeting on the ſe- 
venteenth day of January. the king, 
in his ſpeech to both houſes, told them, that 
tough he was no way concerned in the war, which 
ud broke out in Europe, except by the good offices 
te had employed among the contending powers, he 
could not remain an idle ſpectator of the preſent 
frents, or be indifferent about the conſequences of 
Var undertaken and ſupported by ſuch a powerful 
confederacy. He ſaid, he had thought proper to take 
ume to examine the facts alledged on both ſides, and 
0 wait the reſult of the councils of thoſe powers, 
ich were even more im-nediately intereſted in 
the conſequences of the rupture. He declared he 
would concert with his allies, more particularly 
with the States General of the United Provinces, 
uch meaſures as ſhould be thought moſt adviſeable 
r their common ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace 
( Europe; that he ſhould order the eſtimates to be 
ud before them, of ſuch ſervices as demanded their 
ö 'elent and immediate care: that the augmentation, 
Vlich would be propoſed for the ſea- ſervice, would 
vr Conſiderable; but he was confident, they 
— think it reaſonable and neceſſary : that he 
— particularly recommend to their care the debt 

© navy; which had every year been laid before 
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l them; but from the preſent circumſtances of the 

times, he believed, they would be perſuaded, that 
it now required ſome proviſion to be made for it; 
a thing that could not well be longer poſtponed, 
| Without manifeſt detriment to the public ſervice : 


were unavoidable, he made nodoubt but they would 
effectually raiſe the ſupplies neceſſary. for defraying 
them, with that readineſs and diſpatch, and with 
that juſt regard to the true intereſts of his people, 
which this parliament had hitherto ſhewn upon all 
occaſions: that he hoped they would proceed in all 
their deliberations withſuch temper and unanimity, 
and ſuch expedition in the public buſineſs, as might 
give him the ſooner an opportunity of taking the 
lenſe of a new parliament : that he flattered himſelf 
his preſent reſolutions would meet with their 
hearty concurrence and approbation ; and, what- 
ever reſolutions might be thrown out againſt the 
conduct of the government, he was confident a little 
time would effectually remove all groundleſs jea- 
louſies, and make it appear, that Great Britain 
ought always to act that part, which the honour and 
intercſt of the nation called upon it to undertake. 
On the ſixteenth of April his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and having given his aſſent to ſuch 
bills as were ready, took leave of this parliament 
with the warmeſt acknowledgments of their zeal, 
duty and affetion. The parliament was then pro- 
rogued, afterwards diſſolved, and another convoked 
by the ſame proclamation. 

During theſe tranſactions at home the war was 
carried on with great vigour abroad, by the con- 
federate powers againſt the emperor. In the mean 
time the French army on the Rhine, commanded 
by mar ſhal Belleifle, beſieged and took Traerbach, 
while the duke of Berwick, at the head of fixty 
thouſand men, inveſted Philipſburgh, where in 
viſiting the trenches, he was killed by a cannon 
ball; and the command devolved on the marquis 
d' Asfeldt, who carricd on the operations of the ſiege 
wih equal vigour and capacity. Prince Eugene 
did every thing his great military talents could 
ſuggeſt, to relieve the beſieged; but finding it im- 
poſlible to ſucceed, general Watgenau, the governor 
capitulated. after having made a noble defence, 
and obtained the moſt honourable conditions. Eu- 
gene retired to Heidclberg, and the campaign ended 
in October. 

In the month of November an edict was pub- 
liſhed in Paris, which commanded all the Britiſh 
ſubjects in France not actually in employment, 
from the age of eighteen to fifty, either to quit the 
kingdom in fifteen days, or enliſt in ſome of the 
Iriſh regiments on pain of being ſent to the gallies. 
This edict, which was executed with the utmoſt 
rigour, filled the priſons of Paris with the ſubjects 
of England, who were denied all communication 
with their friends, and muſt have periſhed by cold 
and hunger, had they not been relieved by the cha- 
rity of the Janſeniſts. A ſpirited memorial from 
our court, on this occaſion, was delivered by lord 
Waldegrave, the Engliſh ambaſſador to the French 
council, who thought proper to excuſe themſelves 
by alledging, they only meant to execute their edict 
againſt Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch as had 
no viſible means of qo mggar 

At this period the affairs of Europe | 
were in a very critical ſituation. The As D. 1735 
emperor complained loudly of the tame and paciſic 
conduct of the Engliſh court, which, from the 
treaties ſubſiſting between them, he expected would 
have eſpouſed his cauſe. His Britannic majeſty, 
however, gave the world an inſtance about this 
time, that it was not from any perſonal diſhke to 
the emperor, that he took no part in his affairs, re- 
lative to the war now carrying on; for having re- 
ceived certain advice, that the French had formed 
a ſtrong 


that, as theſe extraordinary charges and expences 
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a ſtrong party at the Ottoman court, who were 


labouring to perſuade the divan to declare war | 


againſt his Imperial majeſty, ſent orders imme- 
diately, in conjunction with the States General, to 
their reſpective miniſtets at that court, to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to counteract the French in their 
deſign: and theſe miniſters laboured fo effectually, 
that the grand ſignior was perſuaded to lay aſide all 
thoughts of attacking the emperor. Nor was it in 
this inſtance only, that the Engliſh court acted as a 
mediator, in order to maintain the balance of power, 
which was now in the utmoſt danger. A miſun- 
derſtanding had lately ariſen between the courts of 
Spain and Portugal, occaſioned by affronts mu- 
tually offered to their ambaſſadors at each court. 
This affair could not be amicably compromiſed; 
and the king of Spain begati to make preparations 


for a war with Portugal; which fo alarmed his moſt | 


Faithful majeſty, that he inſtantly made very preſ- 
ſing applications to the Britiſh court, for protection 
againſt the deſigns of his enemies. The king of 
Portugal was readily promiſed aſſiſtance; and it 
was relolved, by a timely and powerful relief, to 
render the deſigns of the Spaniards abortive, Ac- 
cordingly m the month of May, Sir John Norris, 
with twenty-eight ſhips of the line, was diſpatched 
to the river Tagus; where he was received by the 
inhabitants of Litbon, as their guardian and de- 
liverer. 

The belligerent powers on the continent, now 
became heartily tired of the war, though neither 
cared: to own their ſentiments. Conferences for a 
peace had, for ſome time been carried on at the 
Hague, under the mediation of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty and the States General; notwithſtanding the 
latter had renewed, for another year, their treaty of 
neutrality with France. Couriers were continually 
paſſing and repaſſing between London and Ver- 
ſailles; and though the king of Great Britain could 
not claim tlie merit of having abſolutely completed 
the deſired work of peace, yet he undoubtedly 
ſmoothed the way to it by the plans he propoſed. 
But the two cotirts of Verſailles and Vienna, the 
two belligerent powers, diſguſted by certain pro- 
ccedings in the congrels, aſſembled to conſider of 
theſe plans, fell upon a more effectual method of 
tcrminating their differences: an armiſtice was pro- 
poſed by the emperor, and agreed to by the court 
of France, which ſoon after terminated by certain 
preliminary articles, by which France agreed to re- 
ſtore to the empire all the places ſhe had taken 
from it during the courſe of the late war. It was 
alſo ſtipulated that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs, the 
Mantuan, Parma, Placentia, and the Milaneſe. 
Don Carlos was to be acknowledged king of Naples 
and Sicily; John Francis, duke of Lorraine, was 
declared grand duke of "Tuſcany, after the death of 
the reigning prince; when the duchy of Lorraine 
was to be annexed to the crown of France. Sta- 
niſlaus was to renounce the crown of Poland, which 
he had twice obtained. He was, however, allowed 
to retain the title of king, and to be indemnified for 
his loſſes. Cardinal de Fleury, the French miniſter, 
who was at ſirſt ſatisfied that Staniſlaus ſhould be 
put in poſſeſſion of the diſtrict of Bar, which was to be 
given him by the duke of Lorraine, with a reverſion 
to the crown of France; nor was Lorraine to be 
ceded, till the preſent duke was in full poſſeſſion of 
Tuſcany: but the cardinal afterwards demanded the 

whole duchy of Lorraine, on the ſame conditions 
as that of Bar, and eaſily obtained it, at the expence 
of an annual penſion of about ſixteen thouſand 
pounds, granted to duke Francis, till he ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of Tuſcany, By this treaty Lorraine was 
for ever annexed to the crown of France, after hav- 
ing been many times attempted without ſucceſs; a 
king of Poland was tranſplanted to Lorraine : the 
{econd ſon of the king of Spain was removed to 


. 


„ 


probity, and acquired accompliſhments, paid about 


Naples: and the duke of Lorraine, by this arr; e. 
ment, became ſoon after grand duke of Tuſcaß 1 
Leghorn was to be declared a free port: France 
undertook to gnatanty the Pragmatic Sanction; and 
England, Holland, Portugal, Vienna, Spain and 
Sardinia were to ſupport the preſent convention: 
The act of James I. againſt con- „ 
juratioti and witchcraft, was repealed; A. D. 1736, 
and the famous act for laying a duty upon the re. 
tailers of ſpirituous liquors, commonly called the 
gin act, was, after long and warm debates, paſſed 
into a law. In this ſeflion was alſo paſſed the 
Morttnain act, the Smuggling act; and one for 
building a bridge acroſs the Thames at Weſtmig. 
ſter. On the ſeventeenth of April, his royal high. 
neſs Frederick prince of Wales, was married to her 
ſerene highneſs Auguſta, princeſs of Saxe Gotha. 
This event was followed by extraordinary rejoic- 
ings, and congratulations from both houſes of par. 
lament, the city of London and the twouniverſitics, 
But the moſt remarkable event that diſtinguiſhed 
this year, happened at Edinburgh, where John Por- 
teous who commanded the guard of that city, was, 
while attending the execution of a ſmuggler, fo far 
provoked by the inceflant inſults of the populace, 
as to order his men, without uſing the previous 
formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot, among the 
crowd ; by which inconſiderate action ſeveral inno- 
cent perſons were killed. Porteous was indicted for 
murder, convicted, and received ſentence of death; 
but her majeſty as guardian of the kingdom, his | 
majeſty being now returned to Hanover, thought 
proper to grant him a reprieve. This lenity was ſo 
highly reſented by tke common people, that they 
determined to execute the ſentence themſelves, on 
the very day the judges had fixed for that purpoſe, 
Accordingly about ten o'clock at night, they aſſem- 
bled in different bodies, locked the gates of the 
city to prevent the admiſſion of the troops quartered 
in the ſuburbs, ſurprized and difarmed the town 
guard, broke open the priſon, dragged Porteous 
from thence to the place of execution, and leaving 
him hanging by the neck on a dyer's pole, quietly 
diſperſed to their reſpective habitations. In the 
courſe of this year died at Vienna, in the ſeventy- 
fourth year of his age, the celebrated prince Lu- 
gene, leaving behind him the character of an in- 
vincible hero, and conſummate politician. Count 
Staremberg, who ranked next after the prince in 
military reputation, did not long ſurvive. Lord 
chancellor Talbot, univerſally admired forhis worth, 


the ſame time, the great debt of nature; and was 
ſucceeded in his important office of chancellor, by 
lord Hardwick. 

The murder of Porteous having 
been concerted and carried into exc- 
cution, with remarkable prudence and moderation, 
it was ſuſpected that ſome of the leading citrzens ol 
Edinburgh had been concerned in that audacious 
riot; eſpecially as a reward of two hundred pound 
offered by proclamation, for the diſcovery of any 
perſon who had acted in that tragedy, had not 
brought one man to 1 A bill was thre 
brought into the houſe of lords to diſable Alexander 
Wilſon, eſq; lord provoſt of Edinburgh, from ” 
joying any oflice or place, in the magiltracy of bo 
city, or elſewhere in the dominions of _ aj 
tain z for impriſoning the ſaid Alexander jay 
for aboliſhing the guard of Edinburgh, an * 
taking away the gates of the nether 8 
to open a communication between the city a . 
ſuburbs, where the king's troops are ul 5 
Some amendments and mitigations being 1 
this bill, it paſſed both houfes and - 
royal aſſent. Another bill was paſſed this ſe + al 
limit the number of play-houſes; to _ of 
writings intended for the ſtage to the inſpecu "he 
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the lord chamberlain and to compel the authors | 
to take out a licenſe for every production, before 
the piece could be publicly acted. About this 
ime aroſe unhappily an open breach in the royal 
amily. The princeſs of Wales had advanced to 
the very laſt month of her pregnancy, before either 
the king or queen knew any thing of her ſituation. 
due was conveyed from Hampton-court to St. 

;mes's palace, when it was apprehended her la- 

hour pains were approaching, and was delivered of 

1 princeſs in about two hours after her arrival. His 
majeſty, on being informed of this event, ſent a 

meſſage to the prince, expreſſing his high diſplea- 

fare at his inconhderate conduct, as an indignity 
offered both to himſelf and the queen. The prince 
inplored his majeſty's pardon, and begged the me- 
dation of the queen; the princeſs alſo joined her 
intreaties; but all was ineffectual. His majeſty 
gave the prince to underſtand, that till he ſhould 
vithdraw his confidence from thoſe, by whoſe inſti- 
tion and advice he was directed and encouraged 
in his unwarrantable behaviour to himſelf and the 
queen, and returned to his duty, he ſhould not re- 
fide in the palace; and added, that it was ex- 
pected he ſhould leave St. James's, with all his 
family, as ſoon as it could be done without preju- 
dice or inconvenience to the princeſs. Accordingly 
the prince, in, obedience to this order, retired to 
ew, and made freſh efforts to be again reſtored to 
his majeſty's favour; but without effect. He was 
not even admitted into the preſence of the queen 
his mother, to expreſs his duty to her in her laſt 
moments; to implore her forgiveneſs, and receive 
her bleſſing. 

Wilhelmina Carolina, queen conſort, died on 
the twentieth of November of a mortiſication in 
her bowels, in the fifty - fifth year of her age. She 
uns regretted as a princeſs endowed with uncommon 
tbilities, poſſeſſed of many amiable qualifications, 
and a pattern of conjugal fidelity. Her remains 
vere interred, with great ſolemnity, on the ſeven- 
tenth of December, in a new vault in Henry the 
deyenth's chapel, 

A deputation of the merchants waited on his 
majeſty at Hampton court with a petition, com- 
planing of the depredations of the Spaniards, and 
tqueſting ſatisfaction for the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tined. His majeſty returned a moſt gracious 
anſwer to this petition, and the ſecretary of ſtate 
kat orders to Mr. Keene at Madrid, to repeat his 
atances at the court of Spain for their relief. In 
lie mean time a committee of the privy-council ſat 
* Whitehall, to receive proofs of the loſſes which 
lie merchants had ſuffered, The French alſo about 
lis time gave the miniſtry no ſmall umbrage, by 
fiir eager attempts to engroſs the whole commerce 
the different quarters of the globe. On the 
torth continent of America, they aſſiduouſly pur- 
lued the plan of Lewis XIV. for forming a chain 
if forts and ſettlements from the mouth of the 
Miſiflippi up to the province of Canada, in order 
o cut off the Engliſh ſettlements from having any 
tommerce with the vaſt Indian countries to the 
Ftward, and, in time, to obtain poſſeſſion of them 
ll. In order to this they ſtrongly fortified the 
ad of Cape Breton, ſituated near the mouth of 
be river St. Lawrence. 

lu Africa, they had monopolized the gum trade 
ug the river Senegal; they had alſo encroached 
i the Engliſh ſettlements on the river Gambia, 
* greatly extended their ſlave- trade on that coaſt, 
the encouragement of their Weſt Indian ſugar- 

ads, which now furniſhed amazing quantities of 
um, indigo, cotton, ginger, and other com- 
ties produced in that country. They had alſo 
ated a conſiderable colony on the coaſt of Guiana, 


7 Surinam in South America; encroaching on 
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the tertitories both of the Dutch and Spaniards in- 
that country, 


Thus ſituated were the afliirs of _ 2 
Europe, when his majeſty opened the A; D. 1736: 
ſeſſion of parliament on the twenty-fourth of Jas 
nuary, His ſpeech was remarkably ſhort, and con- 
cluded with recommending the ditpatch of public 
buſineſs with prudence and unanimity. Each houſe 
preſented a warm addreſs of condolcance on the 
queen's death, with which the king appeared to be 
deeply affected. The depredations of the Spaniards 
{till continued, ſo that the Engliſh merchants were 
exaſperated beyond all farther patience. His ma- 
jeſty had referred the examination of the merchants 
to a committee of the privy-council; and the for- 
mer endeavoured to make good their allegations. 
Their cauſe was at once both ſpecious and popular; 
the public warmly eſpouſed their quarrel "they were 
ſtrongly ſupported by the minority in both houſes, 
who were determined to force the miniſtry into a 
war with Spain. N 
The lords were no leſs buſy than the commons 
in enquiring into this ſubject, and in their reſolu- 
tions went far beyond them; fer they not only 
aſſerted our undoubted right to navigate in the 
American ſeas, „but allo to carry all ſorts of 
goods, merchandize, or effects, from any one part 
of his majeſty's dominions to another; and that no 
goods being ſo carried, are, by any treaty ſubſiſting 
between the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, to 
be deemed or taken as contraband or prohibited 
goods; and that the ſearching ſuch ſhips on the 
open ſeas, under pretence of their carrying contra- 
band or prohibited goods, is a violation and in- 
traction of the treatics ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns.” 

Buſineſs being concluded, the king, on the 
twentieth of May, put an end to the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, wherein he obſerved, “ that, agreeable to 
what had appeared to be the concurrent opinion 
of both houſes of parliament, he had given orders 
to repeat, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing man- 
ner, his inſtances at the court of Spain, for ob- 
taining ſatisfaction for the many injuries and loſſes 
ſuſtained by his trading ſubjects in America, and 
for effectually ſecuring their rights for the future; 
and he hoped from the juſtice and equity of the 
catholic king, to procure and eſtabliſh a free and 
uninterrupted exerciſe of trade between the ſubjects 
of the two crowns, agreeable to treaties and the 
law of nations.” 

In the mean time, a ſpirit of riot and confuſion 
diſcovered itſelf among the lower claſs of people 
in different parts of the kingdom, during the courſe 
of this year. The moſt dangerous of theſe tumults 
happened in the weſt of England, where a number 
of a den weavers roſe in a riotous manner, 
and committed the moſt terrible outrages on the 
properties and perſons of ſeveral maſters in that 
branch of trade, from a perſuaſion that they had 
uſed them ill. At length the affair grew ſo ſerious, 
that the government was obliged to quarter bodies 
of troops in ſeveral of the rough and market- 
towns, to prevent the ſedition from ſpreading. 
Nor was the metropolis itſelf free from tumults 
and diſorders: a moſt dangerous itſult was com- 
mitted upon juſtice by a party of ſailors at Wap- 
ping, who cut down from the gibbet and brought 
to life one Buchanan, who had been condemned 
for murder; and notwithſtanding the atrocious, 
nature of the crime, and the danger of the example, 
the offenders were ſo highly favoured by the public, 
that not ons of them could ever be diſcovered. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was 
opened on the rl of February, A. D. 1739. 
when the king informed both houſes in his ſpeech, 
that he had concluded a convention with the ung 
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preſented a ſpirited declaration to the court of 
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who had obliged himſelf to make re- 
paration to his ſubjects for their loſſes, by certain 
ſtipulated payments; that plenipotentiaries were ap- 
pointed for regulating the grievances and abuſes 
which\had hitherto interrupted the commerce of 
Great Britain in the American ſeas; and for ſettling 
all matte iſpute in ſuch a manner, as for the 
future to prevent and remove all new cauſes of 
complaint. This convention alarmed themerchants 
and traders of Great Britain, filled the people with 
indignation, and raiſed a general outcry againſt the 
miniſter. The eyes of the whole kingdom were 
now turned upon the houſe of commons. 'The 
two contending parties ſummoned their whole 
ſtrength for the approaching diſpute; and on the 
day appointed for conſidering the convention, four 
hundred members had taken their ſeats by eight in 
the morning. Several days were employed in 
reading papers: at length, Horatio Walpole having 
Lunched out in praiſe of the convention, moved 
for an addreſs of approbation to his majeſty. The 
houſe, upon a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs ; but 
when a motion was made for its being recommitted, 
the two parties renewed the engagement with re- 
doubled eagerneſs and impetuoſity. Sir William 
Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, poured all the thun- 
der of their eloquence - againſt the inſolence of 
Spain, and the conceſſions of the Britiſh miniſtry. 
Sir Robert Walpole exerted all his fortitude and 
dexterity in defence of himſelf and his meaſures ; 
and the queſtion being put, the reſolutions of the 
addreſs were carried by a ſmall majority. To fuch 
a degree of mutual animoſity were both ſides in- 
flamed, that the moſt eminent members of the mi- 
nority left the houſe, and returned no more to it 
during that ſeſſion. In the houſe of lords, the diſ- 
pute was maintained with equal warmth, but ended 
alſo in the defeat of thoſe who ſtigmatized the 
treaty; and the houſe agreed to thank his majeſty 
for his gracious condeſcenlion in laying the con- 
vention before them ; and acknowledged his great 
prudence in bringing the demands of his ſubjects 
for their paſt lofles to a final adjuſtment. At the 
head of thoſe who voted againſt the addreſs, was 
the prince of Wales; and his example was followed 
by ſix dukes, twenty-two earls, four viſcounts, 
Eighteen barons, four biſhops, and fixteen proxies; 
and a ſpirited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed 
by thirty-nine peers. But notwithſtanding the par- 
liamentary ſanction the convention had received, 
the rumour of a war with Spain began to revive. 
For the Spaniſh manarch not only ſuffered the four 
months to elapſe, during which interval he was to 
pay the ſtipmlated ſum of ninety-five thouſand 
pounds, but ordered ſcizures to be made of the 
ſhips and merchandize of the Britiſh ſubjects in his 
dominions wherever they could be found; and even 
commandad all the Britiſh ſubjects to leave his 
territories in a ſhorter time than was allowed by 
treaty. Theſe proceedings put a ſtop to the con- 
ferences carried on with that crown, and Mr. Keene 


Madrid. This was followed with an order of 
council, dated July the tenth, for granting letters. 
of marque and reprifals to our merchants. A re- 
ſolution was alſo formed for endeavouring to pre- 
clude the Spaniards from the reſources of their 
riches in the Weſt Indies and the South Seas. 
Admiral Vernon was ſent to the Weſt Indies to take 
upon himſelf the command of the ſquadron in thoſe 
ſeas, and to deſtroy the trade and ſettlements of 
the Spaniards. Vernon had rendered himſelf re- 
markable in the houſe of commons by condemning 
the meaſures of the miniſtry; and in a debate on 
the Spaniſh depredations 4 happened to affirm, 
that Porto Bello, a ſtrong port on the Spaniſh main, 
might be eaſily taken; and even offered to under- 


take the reduction of it with ſix ſhips only. The 
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joy; and both houſes of parliament joincd in 2 


Arms. 


- with ſecret orders, not only to act offenſively agan 


| midated by their inſolent threats. 


miniſter, deſirous of removing ſo troubleſome 

cenſor from the houſe, ſent him to the Weſt indie 
that he might have an opportunity of executin the 
icheme he had undertaken. A declaration of r 
againſt Spain was publiſhed on the twenty-third f 
October, in which his majeſty charges the kin of 
Spain with breaking the convention lately 4 
cluded, by not paying within the time appointed 
the ſtipulated ſum admitted to be due to the (yy, 
jects of Great Britain; and on the fifteenth of No. 
vember the parhament met at Weſtminſter, when 
the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the throne 
in which his majeſty informed both houſes, that he 
had augmented his forces both by ſea and land. 

The committee of ſupplies, upon 

the fourteenth of the ſame month, A. D. 1740, 
reſolved to grant his majeſty two hundred thouſud 
pounds on account of carrying on the war, and 
nine thouſand five hundred for ſervices that year 
not provided for by parliament ; which was agreed 
to by the houſe. A million was alſo granted out 
of the ſinking fund, and two hundred thouſand 
pounds for the ordinary of the navy. The king 
having by a meſſage ſignified his intention of giving 
the princeſs Mary in marriage to prince Frederick 
of Heſſe, and expreſſed his hopes, that the com- 
mons would enable him to give him a ſuitable por. 
tion with his daughter, they unanimouſly agreed to 
grant forty thouſand pounds for that purpoſe; they 
alſo preſented an addreſs of thanks to his majeliy 
for having communicated this intended marriage t 
the houſe, On the twenty-ninth of April his ma- 
jeſty put an end to the ſeſſion, after thanking the 
commons for the liberal ſupplies they had granted; 
recommended unity and concord to both houſes; 
and expreſſed his hopes, that the preparations he 
was making for carrrying on the war in the mot 
vigorous and effectual manner, would be crowned 
with ſucceſs equal to the juſtice of his cauſe. "This 
ſeſſion being concluded, his majeſty appointed a 
regency, and ſet out for Hanover in the beginning 
of May. During theſe tranſactions, a ſhip arrived 
from the Weſt Indies, diſpatched by admiral Vernon, 
with an account of his having taken Porto Bello 
with ſix ſhips only, and demoliſhed all the fortifi 
cations. This event filled the whole nation with 


congratulary adreſs on the ſucceſs of his majcſty's 


Admiral Haddock continued cruizing during tle 
whole ſummer in the Mediterranean, and had, for 
ſome time actually blocked up the mouth of that 
part of the harbour of Cadiz, where the Spaniſh 
fleet was then lying; which induced admiral Pin- 
tado, who commanded another ſquadron, to make 
a feint of attacking the iſland of Minorca. The 
Engliſh admiral was deceived ; he left his ſtation in 
order to relieve that iſland; and the Cadiz fleet, 
conſiſting of nine men of war and two frigates 
eſcaped, and joined another ſquadron at Ferro. 
But the detention of the treaſures from New 5pa'v, 
kept this combined fleet in that port, till the 
French thought proper to declare their real inten- 
tions, by ſending a ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt and 
Toulon under the command of the marquis d' And, 
to Martinico, one of their Weſt Indian ſettiement*, 


the Britiſh ſubjects, but alſo to conſult meaſures tor 
attacking Jamaica; and at the ſame time declaring) 
that France could no longer behold, with an eee 
indifference, the enterprizes which the Engliſh na- 
tion had formed in America, nor ſuffer them e 
make any new eſtabliſhments in that country- M. 
niſtry were ſurprized at this unexpected behaviet 
from France, While the nation called loudly for 
proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigour, in 9! 4 
to convince that court that we were not to be in 
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in the month of September a ſmall ſquadron was 
ftted out under the command of commodore 
Anſon, conſiſting of hve ſhips of war; the Cen- 
arion, the commodore's own ſhip, of ſixty guns 


and four 


of fifty guns and three hundred men each; the 


Pearl, of forty guns and two hundred and fifty 
men; and the Wager, of twenty-eight guns and 
one hundred and ſixty men; beſides the Trial ſloop, 
of eight guns and one hundred men, and two 
vicualling ſhips. The commodore's orders were to 
{il to the South ſeas, in order to attack the enemy's 
colonies, and co-operate occaſionally with admiral 
Vernon, acroſs the iſthmus of Darien. The ſqua- 
ron did not arrive at Madeira till the twenty- 
th of October, where they watered, and took in 
efreſhments of ſeveral kinds. On the fourth of 
November, Anſoa iſſued orders to the captains, ap- 
dinted their rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, at 
the iſland of St. Catharine's on the coaſt of Brazil 
in South America; and the ſame day the ſquadron 
weighing anchor, ſteered their courſe for St. Catha- 
nine s, where they arrived on the twenty-firſt of 
December, having in their paſlage loſt a great num - 
der of their men by the intemperature of the warm 
dimates. The commodore made all poſſible diſ- 
patch for Cape Horn, but was detained by un- 
xwoidable accidents till the eightcenth of January, 
when the ſquadron, after burying many of their 
men, and ſickneſs ſtill increaſing, left the iſland, 
and failed to port St. Julian, on the coaſt of Pata- 
nia. 
Admiral Vernon having equipped his ſquadron, 
ud made every neceſſary preparation which the na- 
ture of the ſervice required, ſailed from Port Royal 
the latter end of February, on board the Stafford, 
xcompanied by the Princeſs Louiſa, Windſor, 
Norwich, Falmouth, and Greenwich men of war, 
and a proportionable number of fireſhips, bombs, 
ind tenders, with a deſign to bombard Carthagena, 
ad afterwards to annoy the Spaniards in Fort Cha- 
ge, which lays a little to the fouth-weſt of Porto 
Belo. After ſome difliculty he anchored in the 
bay of Playa Granda before Carthagena, and be- 
zin a briſk bombardment againſt the town, which 
did conſiderable damage to ſome of the principal 
ediices. But not having ſtrength ſufficient to make 
limſelf maſter of the T 


- 


place, he thought proper to 
return to Porto Bello, from whence he frequently 
letached cruizers to lie off Fort Chagre, and in a 
lttle time ſailed in order to attack it in perſon, 
which he did on the twenty - third of March, and 

* the garriſon to ſurrender. 
f three crowned heads: the king of Pruſſia, who 
"ns ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Frederic, the reign- 
ug king of that realm; Charles VI. emperor of 
bermany, who expired at Vienna on the ninth day 
of October, and was ſucceeded in his hereditary 
eominions by his eldeſt daughter Maria Thereſa, 
married to the grand duke of Tuſcany; and the 
mprels of Ruſſia, who by her will appointed prince 
"an, fon of duke Anthony Ulric of Brunſwic- 
| caburgh-Bevern, and the princeſs Ann of 
lecklenburgh, her ſucceſſors. She, by the ſame 
Wl, named the duke of Courland regent of the 
Kore, and guardian of the young czar, though 
own parents were living. The regent, however, 
"% ſoon turned out, and the czar's mother ſuc- 
wry him in that truſt till her ſon was finally de- 
I, and the princeſs Elizabeth placed on the 
u of the Ruſſias. In England, the „ 
"= year was diſtinguiſhed by a moſt intenſe 
1 which began on Chriſtmas day, and continued 
* latter end of February. The Thames was 
* over, and a multitude of people dwelled on 
* ts A great number of booths were erected 
© Entertainment of the populace. A kind of 


$ year was rendered remarkable by the death 


hundred men; the Glouceſter and Severn, 
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fair was kept, and an ox roaſted whole upon the 
ice. The navigation being entirely ſtopped, the 
watermen and fiſhermen were deprived of the means 
of ſubſiſtence; and a ſtop was put to many kinds of 
manufactures. The price of all forts of proviſions 
roſe to a great height; even water was ſold in the 
ſtreets of London; and the poor could neither ob- 
tain food, or ſupply themſelves with coals or other 
fuel, which advanced in proportion to the ſeverity: 
and continuance of the froſt; In this ſeaſon of 
diſtreſs, many unhappy families muſt have periſhed 
by cold and hunger, had not thoſe in eaſy circum- 
ſtances been inſpired with a remarkable ſpirit of 
compaſton and humanity. The ſtreets werecrouded 
with beggars, who were rclieved with a liberal 
hand; and, to the honour of the Engliſh nation, 
uncommon pains were taken to diſcover and relieve 
thoſe ſtill more unhappy objects, who; from mo- 
tives of falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame; ſtrove to 
conceal their miſeries. The ſolitary habitations of 
the widow, the fatherleſs, and the unfortunate, 
were vilited by thoſe who felt for the woes of their 
fellow-creatures; and to ſuch who refuſed to receive 
a portion of public charity, the neceſſaries of life 
were privately conveyed, in a manner that could 
leaſt ſhock their pager 

In the beginning of April his ma- „ 
jeſty went 10 the houſe of plers, and A. D. 1741. 
made the cuſtomary ſpeech; and on the twenty- 
fifth, the king cloſed the ſeſſion, when he warmly 
expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction of the conduct of 
his parliament. His majeſty, after appointing a 
regency, ſet out for his German dominions about 
the middle of May. Having collected his fleet, 
Sir Chaloner Ogle tailed for Jamaica, His arrival 
rcanimated admiral Vernon, who now ſaw himſelf 
at the head of a more formidable fleet and army 
than had ever before been ſeen in thoſe ſeas, with 
full power to act as opportunity ſhould offer. 

Vernon had for ſome time meditated an attack on 
Carthagena, a very ſtrong city ſituated on the 
Spaniſh main, and now determined to carry the 
deſign into cx:cution. His plan, however, was no 
ſecret to the Spaniards, who had omitted nothing 
to put the city in the beſt poſture of defence. 
Admiral de Torres, and Don Blas de Lezo, a ſea 
officer of great experience and reputation, had al- 
ready reached Carthagena with the Ferrol ſquadron, 
and reinforced the garriſon, which now amounted 
to above four thouſand men. As ſoon as the ad- 
miral had received an account of the fortifications, 
&c. he directed Sir Chaloner Ogle to proceed with 
his whole diviſion of ſhips, conſiſting of four of 
eighty, ſix of ſixty, and one of fifty guns, beſides 
trigates and bomb veſſels, to demoliſh the forts and 
batteries, and to ſcour all the country, ſo as to ſe- 
cure a deſcent for the land forces. Sir Chaloner 
performed the ſervice he was entruſted with, in a 
very ſatisfactory manner; while general Wentworth 
landed his forces on Tierra Bomba iſland, near 
Bocca Chica caſtle, They immediately erected a 
battery; and having, with the aſſiſtance of the 
fleet, made a practical breach in the wall, they 
took the caſtle by ſtorm on the twenty-fourth of 
February. About the fame time, the Spaniſh ſhips 
that lay athwart the harbour's mouth, were either 
taken or deſtroyed, the paſſage was opened, and 
admiral Vernon, with the whole fleet, entered the 
harbour, and attacked Caſtillo Grande, which the 
enemy likewiſe abandoned to the Engliſh. The 
forces that were landed on Tierra Bomba were re- 
embarked, and ſat on ſhore again within a mile of 
the city. This unexpected ſucgeſs ſo greatly elated 
both the admiral and general, that the Spence ſloop 
of war was diſpatched to England with letters to the 
ſecretary of ſtate, promiſing nothing leſs than the 
total reduction of the city of Carthagena, But 


they ſhould have remembered, that the greateſt 
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difliculty ſtill remained, the taking of fort St. 
Lazaro, which muſt be done before they could 
attack the city. And what was ſtill of more con- 
ſequenge, a miſunderſtanding had by this time 
ariſen between the admiral and the general; and 
which ſoon grew to ſuch a height, that it impeded 
every operation for the advantage of their country. 
They had their ſeparate parties, and behaved 
towards each other with the coldeſt reſerve. The 
admiral accuſed the general of inactivity, by which 
the enemy had time ſuflicient to finiſh the fortifica- 
tions they had begun at the foot of the hill on which 
fort St. Lazaro flood. The general at the ſame 
time accuſed the admiral of his dilatory proceed- 
ings with regard to the landing of the tents, 
ſtores, and artillery of the army. In ſhort, both 
had committed miſtakes; and inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to repair them, employed their whole atten- 
tion to mortify each other. At laſt, Wentworth 
reſolved to do ſomething, at leaſt in appearance, 
and accordingly made preparations for attacking 
fort St. Lazaro on the eighth of March; but in- 
ſtead of beginning the attack in the night as he 
ought to have done, he waited till break of day. 
The guides alſo who were provided to conduct the 
troops, were killed in the march; many of the ſol- 
diers miſtook their way, and advanced to the 
ſtrongeſt part of the fortifications, which they 
could not have mounted, had there been no enemy 
to oppoſe them. But notwithſtanding all theſe diſſi- 
culties, the Engliſh troops behaved with ſuch intre- 
pidity as was really aſtoniſhing: twelve hundred 
men, under the command of general Guiſe, paraded 
on the ſtrand, where they formed, and began the 
attack with the utmoſt fury, amidſt an inceſſant 
ſhower of bullets from the artillery and ſmall arms 
of the Spaniards. Colonel Grant, who commanded 
the grenadiers, was mortally wounded; the ſcaling 
lIadde;s were found too ſhort ; and the ofitcers were 
confuſed for want of proper directions. The ſol— 
diers, however, maintained their ground for ſeveral 
hours with the moſt heroic refolution, till they were 
drawn off by the geueral's orders, with the loſs of 
ſix hundred men of the flower of the army. All 
hopes of taking the city of Carthagena now vaniſhed 
like a dream: the troops ſickened in fo ſurprizing 
2 manner, that no Jeſs than three thouſand four 
hundred and forty-five men periſhed in the ſpace of 
two days, among whom were many of the principal 
oſſicers. It was therefore determined in a council 
of war to return immediately to Jamaica. Ac- 
cordingly, after entirely demoliſhing all the fortiſi- 
cations the fleet ſet ſail, and arrived at Jamaica on 
the nineteenth of May. Thus ended an expedition 
that had alarmed all Europe, colt the Engliſh na- 
tion an immenſe ſum, and filled the b of the 
people with the moſt fanguine expectations. But 
Whenever leaders, inſtead of afliſting each other, 
form ſeparate intereſts and cabals, diſappointment 
and diſgrace will always be the natural conſequences. 
In the month of July the fleet, which, as well as 
the land forces were greatly reduced, many of the 
ſhips being rendered unterviceable, ſailed again 
from Jamaica, in order to attack the city of St. 
Jago de Cuba, and anchored in Walthenham-bay, 
about twelve Jeagues to the windward of St. Jago. 
Here they had the pleaſure of finding themſelves 
in one of the moſt ſpacious and ſafe harbours in the 
world; the air perfectly pure and healthy, and their 
{hips ſecure from all hurricanes. The admiral, 
pleaſed with this delightful.bay, gave it the name 
of Cumberland harbour. Here the troops were 
landed, but continued totally inactive in their 
camp till the month of November; when general 


Wentworth abſolutely declaring that he would not 


march to attack St. Jago, the ſoldiers were again 
embarked and carried back to Jamaica, In the 
month of October the king returned to England, 


| and on the firſt of December opened the ſeſſion o 
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parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, It ſo 
appeared how greatly the miniſter's party = 
weakencd, and that Sir Robert was on the brink of 
ruin. The cauſes of popular diſcontent, added , 
many other complaints which had long been - 
peated againſt the miniſter, and which were e 
gerated by his enemies with unwearied induſtr 
rendered him at length univerſally odious, 1 
Sir Robert well knew that the 
majority of a ſingle vote would be A. P. 1742, 
ſuflicient to ſend him to the Tower; and he like. 
wiſe knew, that his ſafety could only be ſecured b 
dividing the oppoſition. He however determined 
previoully to try his ſtrength in the houſe of com. 
mons, with regard to the diſputed election of Chir. | 
penham in Wiltſhire; but had the mortification ta 
tind a majority of one voice againſt him. Irritated 
at this proceeding, he declared he would never 
more fit in that houſe; and accordingly the next 
day the king adjourned the parliament to the 
eighteenth of the next month. During the interya] 
dir Robert was created carl of Orford, and reſigned 
his employments. He had now occaſion for all his 
art, to ward off the blow that threatened his de. 
ſtruction. He had recourſe to the plan he had 
already formed, of transferring the popular odium 
from himſelf to his adverſaries, In order to this, 
a coalition was propoſed between the diſcontented 8 
whigs, and thoſe of the ſame denomination who 
acted under the miniſtry, Some were gratißed 
with titles and places; and aſſurances given to all, 
that a new ſyſtem in the management of affairs 
would be adopted according to the plan they them. 
ſelves ſhould propoſe. Nor wag there auy thing 
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ing the carl of Orford to eſcape with impunity, 
Mr. Sandys was appointed one of the lords of the 
treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer; lord 
Harrington was dignified with the title of earl, 
and declared preſident of the council; lord Carteret 
was macle ſecretary of ſtate; and the carl of Wi. 
mington firſt lord of the treaſury ; the marquis of 
Tweedale was appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land; Mr, Pulteney was ſworn a member of the 


privy-council, and afterwards created earl of Bath; the 
the earl of Wincheſter was placed at the head of the 
the admiralty, in the room of Sir Charles Wager; kl 
and the earl of Stair appointed field-marſhal of al p01 
his majelty's forces, and ambaſſador extraordinay hy 
to the States-general, | the 

The firſt happy effect of this change in the mv am 
niſtry, was a reconciliation between the king and thr 
the prince of Wales, who now waited on his majely of 
at St. James's, attended by a great concourſe of an 
nobility, and other perſons of diſtinction ; he was ax 
received in a very gracious manner, and a un ant 
was immediately appointed to attend his roy a 
highneſs at Carleton houſe. On the eightcenth 0 * 
February the parliament met at Weſtminſter pure 7 
ſuant to their adjournment; when the petitions that | : 
had been preſented by the merchants of Londoh ev 
Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow, and many other 7 % 
ing towns in the kingdom, complaining of t N 0 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by the bad conduct of t 2 
war, were taken into conſideration; and à num , | 
of ſmall men of war were appointed to cru | 8 
the channel, and along the enemy's coaſts, 3 g f 
cure the merchant ſhips from the inſults of the P 4 
niſh privatecrs. ä 

The late change in the miniſtry had inden 2 the 
people to hope, that the great aſſembly he q Lo 
tion would have become once more the my * 
union and harmony; but alas! theſe hope wm 
quickly blaſted; and it appeared to plain!) ie the 
thoſe who had declaimed the loudeſt for oo it wy 
ties of their country, had been ſolely alu 


the moſt ſordid views of ſelf-intereſt. The * f 
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hers that compoſed the long oppoſition were how 
divided; thoſe who were in power being joined by 
ſome of the late miniſters, and having gained over 
athers who oppoſed them, obtained a viſible aſcen- 
dancy in the parliament; many of the leading 
tories were neglected by the miniſtry; the rage of 

rty again began to kindle, and another formida- 
tle oppoſition ſoon appeared. Whigs and tories 
were blended together in ſuch confuſion from ſome 
of them being in, and others out of place, that it 
was diflicult to make any diſtinction. Every claſs 
of men expected that the earl of Orford would be 
called to a very ſtrict account for the alarming mea- 
ſures purſued during his adminiſtration : but they 
were entirely ciſappointed. The new miniſtry never 
intended any thing more, than to expoſe the miſ- 
conduct of the earl of Orford: This being done, 
they deſigned to protect him from all dangers that 
might naturally be expected to reſult from the open 
and declared vengeance of an enraged andunthink- 
ing multitude, They however puſhed their en- 
quiry ſo far, as to render it evident that he had 
been concerned in many flagrant acts of fraud and 
corruption in influencing elections; and by making 
uſe of the wealth, power, and places of the crown, 
to introduce a criminal dependency in parliament, 
ind conſequently, to ſap the very foundation of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. It appeared, that during the 
aft ten years of his adminiſtration, no leſs than 
one million, four hundred and fifty-three thouſand, 
four hundred pounds of the public money-had 
paſſed through his hands for ſecret ſervices; that 
above fifty thouſand pounds of this ſum had been 
paid to hireling writers; and that, on the very day 
preceding his reſignation, he had ſigned orders on 
the revenues of the civil liſt for above thirty thou- 
fand pounds. 

The miniſtry, in order to ſooth the reſentments 
of the people, and, if poſlible, to conciliate their 
afſeftions, paſſed a bill for excluding certain ofit- 
cers from their ſeats in the houſe of commons. 
Another bill was paſſed for encouraging the linen 
manufacture; and a third to prevent the marriage 
of lunatics. They voted forty thouſand ſeamen, 
ind fixty-two thouſand five hundred landmen, for 
the ſervice of the current year: they provided for 
the ſubſidies paid to Denmark and Hleſſe- Caſſel; 
they granted the ſum of five hundred thouſand 
pounds; and voted to ſend ſixteen thouſand three 
hundred and four effective men to the aſſiſtance of 
the queen of Hungary. The grants for this year 
mounted to five millions, ſeven hundred, twenty- 
three thouſand and thirty-ſix pounds, for the raiſing 
of which the committee of ſupplics provided a 
End- tax of four ſhillings in the pound; the malt- 
ax; one million from the ſinking fund; granted 
annuities upon it for eight hundred thouſand 
pounds; and procured a loan of one million fix 
hundred thouſand pounds from the Bank. The 
total produce of this amounted to fix millions; fo 
t there remained a ſurplus of three hundred 
erenty-ſix thouſand four hundred and ſixty- three 
pounds. Miniſtry, from the behaviour of the 
French commander to admiral Haddock with re- 
bard to his attacking the Spaniſh ſquadron, deter- 
mined to keep no farther meaſures with France. 
n the mean time admiral Haddock, partly from 
e fatigues of the ſervice, and partly from anxiety 
c mind occafioned by the numerous diſappoint- 
ments he had met with, found his conſtitution ſo 
much impaired, that he reſigned the command of 
© fleet in the Mediterranean to commodore 

ock, who lately arrived from the Weſt Indies, 
nd was ſent up the Streights with ten ſail of men 
0 war, to reinforce admiral Haddock, and oppoſe 
he united fleets of France, and Spain. Leſtock 
uſed his utmoſt diligence in fitting his fleet for ſea; 
1 * twelfth of April ſailed for Port Mahon, 
56. 


| with a fquadron of twenty-eight men of war, and 
ſoon after appeared before Toulon, which filled the 
inhabitants with the utmoſt conſternation; the 
whole adjacent country was alarmed by fires, bea- 
cons, &c. But they ſoon found their fears had no 
fotindation, the commodore having no intention of 
moleſting them. The united ſquadrons were in- 
deed greatly ſuperior to that of England; the 
French, under admiral de Court, conſiſted of five 
| ſhips of ſeventy, ſeven of ſixty, two of fifty, two 
of thirty and two of twenty guns; and the Spaniſh 
ſquadron, commanded by Don Navarro, of one 
ſhip of one hundred and fourteen guns, four of ſe- 
venty, ſix of ſixty, and five of fifty; in all, thirty- 
ſix men of war. Commodore Leſtock, therefore, 
after obſerving their ſituation, proceeded to Antibes 
on the coſt bf Italy; On the change of the mi- 
niſtry, Leſtock was promoted to the rank of rears 
admiral of the white; but it being determined to 
attempt ſome bold enter prize in the Mediterranean 
during the courſe of the ſummer, the ſupreme con- 
cern of the fleet was beſtowed upon Thomas Mat- 
thews, Eſq; vice-admiral of the red, who was at 
the ſame time inveſted with the character of am- 
baſſador- extraordinary to the king of Sardinia, 
and the other princes and ſtates of Italy. Matthews 
left England in the month of April, and in his 
paſſage took ſeveral French and Spaniſh merchant 
ſhips, and at length ſafely joined rear-admiral 
Leſtock in the harbour of Villa Franca. Soon after 
admiral Matthews's arrival in the Mediterranean, 
he detached captain Norris, in the Kingſton of 
fifty guns, and the Duke fire-ſhip, to burn five 
Spantun galhes which had taken ſhelter in the bay 
of St. 'l ropez, a French port in the Mediterranean; 
this order was eflectually executed. But no action 
of the admiral's proved ſo agreeable to the people 
of England, as that of ſending commodore Martin 
with a1quadron of ſhips and bomb-veſlels to Naples, 
to demand from the king of the Two Sicilies à 
promiſe in writing, to withdraw his troops from 
acting in conjunction with thoſe of Spain, and alſo 
not to give them for the future any kind of aſſiſt- 
ance, If this demand ſhould be refuſed, Martin 
had orders to bombard the city of Naples. The 
conſternation of the Neapolitans was incredible; 
and however his Sicilian majeſty might diſlike thig 
inſult upon his dignity, his private reſentment was 
obliged to ſubmit to the intereſt of the ſtate, which 
was in no condition to defend itſelf. Accordingly, 
after ſeveral meſſages between the commodore and 
the duke de Montealegre, the Sicilian miniſter, the 
latter, in his maſter's name, gave a written promiſe 
that his troops ſhould be immediately withdrawn 
out of Lombardy, and that he would not in any 
manner whatſoever aid or aſſiſt thoſe of Spain any 
more during the preſent war in Italy. This pro- 
miſe was inſtantly performed; the Neapolitan 
troops were forthwith recalled ; by which means the 
Spaniſh army was ſo conſiderably weakened, that 
they were incapable of performing any action of 
importance during the remaining part of the cam- 
paign. By this bold, but ſucceſsful ſtep of the 
Britith admiral, the queen of Hungary was ſaved 
from apparent deſtruction. Soon atter this expedi- 
tion to Naples, admiral Matthews, purſuing the 
ſpirited meaſures he had ſo happily began, diſ- 
patched the ſame embaſſy to St. Remo, a ſea- port 
town belonging to the Genoeſe, with orders to 
deſtroy fome conſiderable magazines which the 
Spaniards had colleted. This ſervice alſo the 
commodore effectually performed; and in the be- 
ginning of September re. joined the vice-admiral, 
who now took up his ſtation in Hieres bay, where 
his ſhips lay in an excellent road, and commanded 
every veſlel that might attempt to enter into, or 
come out of, the harbour of Toulon. The Britiſh 
fleet being now joined by admiral Rowley, was 
| 7 K rather 
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rather ſuperior to the united ſquadrons of France 
and Spain: the latter therefore kept cloſe in the 
harbour of Toulon. 

In America every thing ſeemed to go backward, 
owing chiefly to the diſſentions between the admiral 
and general. In the latter end of the preceding 

ear, they had received a reinforcement from Eng- 
and; upon the arrival of which a council of war 
was held, to concert in what manner the ſhips and 
forces might be moſt effectually employed for the 
advantage of the nation, and the annoyance of the 
enemy : when it was propoſed by the oflicers of the 
army to undertake an expedition againſt Panama, 
by which a body of three hundred men, with five 
hundred negrocs, and four hundred muſquetos, 
were to be landed at Porto-Bello, and from thence 
to march over the Iſthmus of Darren to the ſaid 
town of Panama. This ſcheme being approved by 
Sir Chaloner Ogle and Mr. Vernon, Mr. Lowther 
Was ſent aboard the Triton ſtop to the coaſt of 
Porto-Bello, in the character of a trader, with orders 
to obtain all the intelligence he could; and in the 
mean time the admiral got the ſquadron in readi- 
neſs; but the land- oflicers were ſo dilatory in their 
motions, that it was the latter end of March before 
the fleet arrived at Porto-Bello, It conſiſted of 
eight fail of the line, with three fire-ſhips, two 
hoſpital ſhips, and about forty tranſports, having on 
board three thouſand land-forces. and five hundred 
negroes raiſed by governor Trelawney, who at- 
tended this expedition in the rank of a colonel. 
Admiral Vernon entered the harbour of Porto- 
Bello without the leaft oppoſition; for the governor 
no ſooner ſaw the Englith fleet ſtanding in for the 
harbour, than he quitted the town with the utmoſt 
precipitation, being attended in his flight by three 
companies of Spanith ſoldiers. Moſt of the inha- 
bitants were preparing to follow, but the admiral 
immediately diſpatched an officer with an interpre- 
ter, to deſire the natives would lay aſide their ap- 
prehenſions, and continue peaceably in their poſſeſ- 
ſions, promiſing them the fulleſt protection in their 
lives and properties. Encouraged by this meſſage, 
a deputation from the magiſtrates was ſent on board 
the admiral, acknowledging his humanity, and 
readily putting themſelves under his protection. 
Lieutenant Lowther being returned, gave it as his 
opinion, that the deſign againſt Panama could not 
at that time be attempted with any hopes of ſucceſs, 
on account of the rainy ſeaſon of the year, and the 
ſickneſs which, in conſequence thereof, prevailed 
among the troops. This was adopted by all the 
land- oſſicers, the general not excepted; and as they 
were greatly ſuperior in number to the ſea-officers, 
their opinions were always deciſive. At length a 
general council of war was held on board the Boyne, 
wherein it was agreed to wood and water the ſhips 
and return to Jamaica, General Wentworth, how- 
ever, ſent a paper to the admiral, containing the 
reafons of the land officers for laying aſide the pro- 
jected attempt againſt Panama. Nothing could 
exceed the vexation of admiral Vernon at finding 
this expedition likely to conclude ſo ingloriouſly. 
He was convinced that two thouſand men would 
have been more than ſufficient for the taking of 
Panama and it 1s certain that the governor of that 
place deſpaired of its preſervation. 

The fleet having returned from Porto-Bello, no- 
thing material was tranſacted in the Weſt Indies 
either by Vernon or Wentworth, except the takin 
poſſeſlion of, and ſettling the ſmall iſland of Rattan, 
in the bay of Honduras. On the twenty-third of 

September, captain Fowke arrived at Port-Royal 
in Jamaica, with orders for the above officers to re- 
turn to England; the vice-admiral to leave the 
command of the fleet to Sir Chaloner Ogle, and the 
general to. ſupply it with what number of ſoldiers 
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command, the government being now full 

of the r attending a command det 
between the land and ſea officers, On the ſixteenth 
of November, the parliament being aſſembled his 
majeſty acquainted the houſe of commons in parti. 
cular, „ that he had ordered the proper eſtimates for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year to be laid before them 
and alſo the account of the expence of thoſe parti. 
cular ſervices which he had already mentioned and 
which they would find to have been concerted in as 
frugal a manner as the nature of them would admit 
He ſaid, he was perſuaded that they would readily 
grant him ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found neceſſary 
tor the ſecurity and welfare of the nation, requiſite 
for the ſupport of the common cauſe, and adequate 
to the emergency.” After ſome oppolition, raiſed 
by the diſguſted members, addreſſes were preſented 
to his majeſty by both houſes, expreſſing their ap- 
probation of the meaſures he had taken in ſuppoit 
of the queen of Hungary, and the reſtoration of the 
balance of power in Europe. About this pericd 2 
treaty of mutual defence and guarantee between his 
majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, was ſigned at 
Whitehall. 

The new miniſtry, towards the cloſe "= w* 
of the laſt ſeſſion, had contracted for ** £743: 
ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians to be taken into 
Britiſh pay, without the concurrence of parliament, 
whoſe approbation was expected when they aſſem- 
bled again: but on a motion made in the houſe of 
commons to reſolve, that the ſum of two hundred 
and ſixty-five thouſand one hundred and nincty-one 
pounds ſix ſhillings and two-pence farthing, ſhould 
be granted to his majeſty for defraying the charges 
of the aforeſaid troops, it was oppoſed with great 
vehemence: long and violent debates enſued, the 
reſult of which were, however, that this meaſure was 
approved by a majority in both houſes, and the mo- 
ney granted. The total of the grants, this ſeſſion, 
amounted to five millions three hundred and tour- 
teen thouſand one hundred pounds for the ſervice 
of the current year, and five hundred ninety-ecight 
thouſand three hundred and eighty-two pounds for 
a deficiency in the ſupplies granted for the preced- 
ing year, u hich together amount to the ſum of five 
millions nine hundred and twelve thouſand four 
hundred and eighty-two pounds. The committee 
of ways and means ſettled the ſum of {ix millions 
ſivehundredandſixty- two thouſandfour hundred and 
ninety- two pounds to anſwer theſupplies; which was 
an excceding of {ix hundred and fifty thouſand and 
ten pounds. To raiſe this ſum the land-tax at four 
ſhillings in the pound, was computed to furniſh two 
million; the malt- tax ſeven hundred and fitty chou 
ſand; one million was taken from the ſinking-fund; 
one million was to be borrowed at three per cent. 
and cight hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed 
a lottery ; five hundred and eighteen thouſand I! 
hundred pounds were to be borrowed by a loan 0 
the exciſe bills, and four hundred eighty- one thou 
ſand four hundred pounds, being the deficiencieso 
the pot-duty ; beſides twelve thouſand four hundre 
and ninety two pounds overplus in the exchequef 
On the twenty-firſt of April, his majeſty went to the 
houſe; where after giving the royal aſſent to {ever 
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acts, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein | * 
obſerved, „that, to the end that the Britiſh natiol ne | 
and the common cauſe might reap the moſt bene yg 


ficial fruits from the vigorous reſolutions of thi 
parliament, he had, at the requiſtion of the que 
of Hungary, ordered his army, in conjunction Wi 
the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the Rhine, as auxiliarie 
to her Hungarian majeſty, to 15 any dangero" 
meaſures that might affect the balance and libertie 
of Europe, or hinder the re-eſtabliſhment of pu 
tranquility upon juſt and ſolid foundations, 9 
lord chancellor then, by his wr 1p order, Þ 
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- 
er, ſet out for Germany, attended by his royal 
jighnels the duke of Cumberland, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, in order to head his troops in 
on. | 

45 troops which had been aſſembled by the 
bag of great Britain in the Netherlands, under the 
ammand of the earl of Stair, began their march for 
de Rhine, and in May they encamped near Hoech, 
in the river Mayne. Their intention was to join 
the Auſtrian forces under prince Charles of Lor- 
aine: and the French king, in order to prevent 
this junction, ordered marſhal Noailles to aſſemble 
ty thouſand men on the Mayne: After ſecuring 
the towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, the 
marſhal paſſed the Rhine in the beginning of June, 
nd poſted himſelf on the eaſt fide of that river, 
ove Frankfort. The earl of Stair advanced to- 
jards him, and encamped at Kilenbach, between 
be river Mayne and the foreſt of d' Armſtadt ; from 
which place he made a motion to Aſchaftenburgh, 
with an intention to ſecure the navigation of the 
byper Mayne; but the enemy, who lay on the other 
fe of that river, had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts 
dove, in ſuch a manner as to intercept all ſupplies. 
Atthe ſame timethey found means to cut off the com- 
munication by water between Frankfort and the con- 
plerates. On the ninth of June, when his Britannic 
mjeſty arrived at the camp, he had the mortifica- 
ton to find his army, which conſiſted of forty thou- 
and men, in danger of being ſtarved; but having 
rccived intelligence that twelve thouſand Hano- 
rerians and Heſſians had reached Hanau, he deter- 
nined to march thither in order to join thoſe forces, 
nd procure proviſions for his army. Accordingly, 
m the twenty-ſixth he decamped, but had hardly 
quitted Aſchaffenburgh before it was ſeized by the 
French, and after marching about three leagues, he 
perceived the enemy to the number of thirty thou- 
knd, had paſſed the river, and were drawn up in 
order of battle at the village of Dettingen, to diſ- 
jute his paſſage. He now found himſelf in a _ 
langerous ſituation 3 the enemy at Aſchaftenburg 

revented his retreat; his troops were confined in a 
urow plain, bounded on the right by hills and 
woods, and flanked on the left by the river Mayne, 
cu the oppoſite fide of which the French had erected 
katterics to annoy the allies in their march; a con- 
iderable part of the French army was, at the ſame 
ime, drawn up at the end of a narrow pals, having 
he village of Dettingen on the right, a wood on 
the left, and a moraſs in the center. Thus hemmed 


bught at a great diſadvantage, or ſurrendered 
temſelves priſoners of war, had not the duke de 
brammont, who commanded under his uncle the 


. 
0 tarſal Noailles, actuated by a ſpirit of impatience, 
(filed the defile, upon which a battle immediately | 


alued. The French horſe charged with great im- 
tuolity, and threw ſome of the Britiſh regiments of 
Walry into diſorder; but the infantry of the allies be- 
lved with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, as ſoon 
determined the fortune of the day. The French were 
dliged to retreat and paſs the Mayne with great pre- 


Ilucd their advantage without giving the enemy 
me to recover from their confuſion, a total over- 
ow would, in all probability, have been the con- 
uence. This meaſure was actually propoſed by 
t earl of Stair, but his advice was over-ruled. 

The confederates loſt in this action near three 
Pouſand men. The gencrals Clayton and Monroy 
ce killed; the duke of Cumberland was ſhot 
wough the calf of the leg; the earl of Albemarle, 
Micral Huſke, and ſeveral officers of diſtinction 
- wounded: the king himſelf expoſed his perſon 
„very ſevere fire of cannon and muſketry, for, 
ung the whole en gagement, he rode up and down 


| 


n on every ſide, the confederates muſt either have | 


Witation, after loſing about five thouſand men, | 
led, wounded, or taken priſoners. Had the allies | 


| 


the flanks, encouraging his troops to fight for the 
honour of Fagking, Toward the latter end of 
October, the King of Great Britain returned to 
Hanover, and the army ſeparated , the troops in the 
Britiſh pay marched back to the Netherlands; and 
the reſt took the rout to their reſpective countries. 
In the month of September, a treaty was concluded 
at Worms, between his Britannic majeſty, the king 
of Sardinia, and the queen of Hungary. 
Admiral Matthews continued all this time at the 
iſles of Hieres, to prevent the French and Spaniſh 
fleets from coming out of Toulon, which it was 
ſuppoſed they would ſoon attempt; and Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle, who was left in America on the return 
of Vernon and Wentworth to England, was deterred 
from perſonally attempting any material enterprize, 
becauſe the Spaniſh ſquadron, under admiral de Tor- 
res, and which was much ſuperior to his own, ſtill 
continued at the Havannah. In the beginning of this 
year, however, he determined on an attack againſt 
the Spaniards, which might not too greatly weaken 
his fleet. Accordingly he ordered captain Knowles 
of the Suffolk, a ſeventy gun ſhip, to take under 
him the Burford of ſeventy guns, the Aſſiſtance, 
Norwich and Advice of fifty, and the Scarborough 
of twenty, with three ſloops, and to proceed to 
Antigua, where he was to be joined by the Eltham 
of forty guns and the Lively of twenty. With this 
ſquadron he was to make an attempt uponla Gueira 
and Porto Cavallo, on the Caracao coaſt ;- but the 
governor of Caracao, having received intelligence 
of this expedition, erected new batterics,augmented 
the garriſons with a numerous body of Indians, 
Mulattoes and Negroes; and prevailed on the Dutch 
governor of Curacoa, an iſland of the Leſſer An- 
tilles, to ſupply him with a conſiderable quantity of 
ammunition ; ſo that when Knowles made an attack 
upon the place, he met with ſuch a warm reception, 
that he was obliged to abandon the enterprize, and 
ſailed immediately for the iſland of Curacoa, in 
order to repair the damage he had ſuſtained. One 
heutenant and ninety-two men were killed, and 
three hundred and eighty wounded. The Spaniards, 
however, had no great cauſe of cxultation, as their 
town and fortifications were almolt deſtroyed, be- 
ſides the loſs of ſeven hundred men. Commodore 
Knowles had no ſooner refitted his ſquadron than 
he put to ſea with a reſolution to make an at- 
tempt upon Porto Cavallo, off which place he came 
to an anchor on the fifteenth of April: when 
taking a view of the ſituation of the Spaniards, he 
diſcerned twelve of their ſmalleſt ſhips, and three 
gallies, hauled up to the head of the harbour out of 
gun ſhot, and two large ones, one of ſixty, the other 
of forty guns, moorcd cloſe over to the other ſhore, 
there not being depth of water ſufficient for them to 
go up the harbour. A ſhip was likewiſe laid acroſs 
the channel ready to be ſunk, if an entrance ſhould 
be attempted, a chain being fixed from the caſtle to 
her ſtern, and another from her head to the main, 
where the Spaniards had lately erected three faſcine 
batteries, which extendeda conſiderable length ; and 
on the low point, called Punta Brava, were two other 
faſcine batteries, one of twelve guns, the other of 
ſeven : but the commodore perceiving they were ill- 
deſigned and might eaſily be flanked, reſolved on the 
attempt. Accordingly the next morning two ſhips 
were ordered to cannonade, and ſoon ſilenced both 
thoſe batteries. In the evening the forces were 
landed under the command of Major Lucas; but 
being ſeized with a ſudden panic they fell into the 
greateſt contuſion, and retreated with precipitation 
to their ſhips. A general conſultation of officers 
was new held, when it appearing that moſt of the 
ſhips had ſpent the chief part of their ammunition, 
were all terribly ſhattered in their maſts and rigging, 
and quite unable to renew the attack, the commo- 


dore abandoned the enterprize, and having made 
an 
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an exchange of priſoners with the governor of Porto 
Cavallo, he returned to Jamaica. | 
The parliament met on the firſt of December, 
when an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to diſcon- 
tinue the Hanoverian troops in the pay of Great 
Britain, was moved for by lord Sandwich, but the 
motion was rejected; as was another made by Mr. 
Grenville for an addreſs, requeſting his majeſty that 
he ſhould not engage the Britiſh nation any farther 
in the war on the continent without the concurrence 
of the States General, on certain ſtipulated propor- 
tions of force and expence, as in the late war. 
Cardinal de Tencin, who had ſuc- 
eded Fleury as prime-miniſter of 
France, was perſuaded that a deſcent on England 
might be attended with ſucceſs, and place the che- 
valier de St. George on the Britiſh throne: but 
ſhould it miſcarry, it would at leaſt embarraſs his 
Britannic majeſty, who was the chief ſupport of the 
houſe of Auſtria and all its allies, Preparations 
were therefore made for carrying the ſcheme into 
execution: count Saxe was appointed commander 
in chief ; and the troops for this expedition, which 
amounted to fifteen thouſand men, began their 
march to Picardy, while a great number of veſſels 
were aſſembled for their embarkation at Dunkirk, 
Calais and Boulogne. It was determined they 
ſhould land in Kent, under convoy of a ſtrong ſqua- 
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dron equipped at Breſt, and commanded by M. de 


Roquefeuille. Theſe preparations were ſuperin— 
tended by Charles Edward, the Pretender's eldeſt 
fon, who, in the month of December, had paſſed 
through Italy, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, 
embarked at Final, and landed at Antibes, from 
whence he purſued his journey to Paris, and was 
indulged with a private audience of the French king. 
On the twenty-ſixth of January, M. de Roquefeuille 
ſailed from Breſt, direct ag his courſe up the Engliſh 
channel with twenty ſhips of the line. On the 
fifteenth of February, the king ſent a meſſage to 
both houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival 
of the Pretender's ſon in France, the r7-eparations 
at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a French fleet 
in the Engliſh channel. In anſwer to this, both 
houſes joined in an addreſs, declaring their indig- 
nation and abhorrence of the deſign formed in fa- 
vour of a popiſh Pretender; and affaring his ma- 
jeſty, that they would with the warmeſt zeal and 
unanimity, take ſuch meaſures as would enable him 
to fruſtrate and defeat ſo deſperate and inſolent an 
attempt. Addrefles of the ſame kind were pre- 
ſented by the city of London, both univerſities, the 
principal towns of Great Britain, the clergy, the 
diſſenting miniſters, the quakers, and almoſt all the 
corporations and communities in the kingdom. 
The fix thouſand auxiliaries which the States Gene- 
ral were by treaty obliged to furniſh on ſuch occa- 
ſions were now demanded and granted with great 
alacrity and expedition. Orders were alſo ſent to 
bring over ſix thouſand of the Britiſh troops from 
Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould actually take 
place. The habeas corpus act was ſuſpended for 
ſix months. Several perſons of diſtinction were 
apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. 
A proclamation was iſſued for putting the laws in 
exccution againſt papiſts and nonjurors, who were 
commanded to retire ten miles from London; and 
in ſhort every precaution was taken that had any 
tendency to preſerve the tranquillity of the public. 

The French carried on their preparations with 
great diligence and expedition ; ſeven thouſand men 
were actually embarked, and M. de Roquefeuille, 


after detaching M. de Barreil with five ſhips to - 


haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk, ſailed up the 
channel as far as Dungeneſs, where he came to an 
anchor. On the twenty-fourth of February, he 
perceived the Britith fleet, under Sir John Norris, 
coming round the South Forcland from the Downs; 
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' ſtipulated ſuccours till we had an army formed in 
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and, though the wind was againſt him, by the hel 
of the tide, gaining way very faſt. Intimidated at 
the ſuperiority of his enemy, Roquefeuille calleq 
council of war, in which it was determined to avoi 
an engagement, weigh anchor at ſun-ſet; and make 
the beſt retreat they could to their own coaſts, In 
the mean time, the tide being ſpent, the Engliſh 
admiral was obliged to anchor two leagues to lee. 
ward of the enemy. A few hours after, a trons 
galo of wind ſpringing up at north-eaſt, the French 
ips got under fail, but the wind increaſing eve 

minute, ſoon became a ſtorm that hurried them 
down the channel at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
This ſtorm, which in all probability ſaved their 
fleet from. deſtruction, utterly diſconcerted the de. 
ſign of invading England. Many of their tran. 
ports were driven on ſhore and daſhed to pieces 
and the reſt ſo damaged that a very conſiderable 
time was neceflary to repair them. This difap. 
pointment ſo cxaſperated the court of France, that 
the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given to underſtang, 
that a declaration of war would immediately enſue, 
and accordingly, on the twentieth of March, this 
was actually publiſhed, avd on the thirty. ſirſt of the 
ſame month, a ſimilar declaration was made by us 
againſt France, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people. 

The Dutch, who upon ſuch an event were to 
ſupply us with twenty ſhips of war did vouchſafe to 
ſend * or ſix, which being of no ſervice, might 
as well have continued at home. The elector of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, refuſed their 


Hanover, ſufficient to protect them, The Ruſſians 
alledged it was too late in the year to give us that 
aſhſtance we had a right to demand. The king of 
Pruſſia inſiſted that we were the aggreſſors, and there- 
fore would ſend us no ſuccours. France, likewiſe, 
in the beginning of April, declared war againſt the 
queen of Hungary, who, in May, returned a like 
declaration againſt that nation. 

Upon the third of April his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and made a ſpeech to his parliament; 
to which both houſes returned the moſt affectionate 
and loyal addreſſes, promiſing effectually to ſtand 
by and aſſiſt his majeſty in proſecuting the war 
againſt France with the greateſt vigour, and to 
furniſh whateverexpences ſhould be found neceſſary 
for the ſame, as became a free and grateful people 
in defence of their liberties. On the fifteenth of 
May, his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion. 

An engagement, during theſe tranſactions, hap- 
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pened in the Mediterranean between our fleet under K 
the command of Matthews, and the combined To 
ſquadrons of France and Spain, which he had ſo * 
long blocked up in the harbour of Toulon. On * 
the ninth of February they were perceived ſtanding Le 
out of the road to the number of thirty-four fall 1 
The Engliſh admiral immediately weighed from * 
Hieres bay, and on the eleventh part of the fert * 
were engaged. Matthews in the Namur, and cf: 19 
tain Cornwall in the Marlborough, bore down te- the 
gether upon Don Navarro, the Spaniſh admira, Le 
and the Iſabella, and about half an hour paſt one = 
the action began. Captain Forbes in the Norfok, att: 
bore down and engaged the Conſtant j while fer. In 
admiral Rowley, ſingled out M. de Court, who co” im 
manded the French ſquadron. A few more of tte 10 
Engliſh captains followed the example of — fro 
admiral ; but vice-admiral Leſtock, with his wh0* the 
diviſion, remained at a great diſtance a- ſtern; — un, 
ſeveral captains who were under the eye of Mat W £01 
thews, behaved in ſuch a manner as reflecte pd mo 
grace on their country. A conſtant fire Nas, ho Doi 
ever, maintained by the Namur and Marlboro'e Lel 
and the Norfolk obliged the Conſtant, after an had 
gagement of three quarters of an hour, © to] 
away out of the line ſo diſabled, that ſhe — | 
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turned to the attack. The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, 
the Real, was now fo ſhattered that ſhe lay like a 
wreck upon the water. Matthews therefore ſent 
the Ann galley fire-ſhip to deſtroy her, but this ex- 
jent miſcarried: for the ſhip ordered to cover 
the Ann galley did not obey the ſignal, ſo that the 
captain was expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy; 
aich t dieß which he continued to advance till 
he found his | 
ceiving his deſtruction inevitable he determined at 
leaſt to revenge himſelf in the hour of his death, 
and hoping he ſhould yet be able to get along fide 
of the Spaniſh admiral and blow her up along with 
himſelf, ſet fire to the train ; but it was too late, his 
veſſel was on fire in an inſtant, and blew up within 
1 few yards of the Real, whoſe deck was covered 
with the wreck, but without receiving any damage 
from this dreadful exploſion. A Spaniſh launch, 
however, ſhared the fate of the Ann galley. She 
had been manned with fifty ſailors to prevent the 
fre-ſhip from running on board the Real, and 
arriving cloſe under her ſtern at the inſtant ſhe 
blew up, periſhed in the conflagration. The Podea, 
z large Spaniſh ſhip, ſtruck to captain Hawke, who 
ſent a lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her: ſhe was 
afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron, but 
found ſo diſabled that they deſerted her, and ſhe 
was, next day, burnt by order of admiral Matthews. 
Night now put an end to the action, and the ad- 
miral found his own ſhip ſo much damaged that he 
removed his flag to another. The combined fleet 
took this opportunity of towing all their ſhattered 
ſhips before the wind, and — 
wy from the Britiſh fleet. who loſt fight of them 


Matthews brought to, that Leſtock and the flern- 
moſt ſhips might get up to him. Next day the 
enemy appeared to leeward, and the admural gave 
chace till night, They were obſerved _ on the 
thirteenth at a conſiderable diſtance, and our fleet 
purſued them till evening. On the morning of the 
fourteenth a great number of the ſhips of the com- 
bined fleets were ſeen diſtinctly from the maſt head, 
nd a freſh gale ſpringing up, Leſtock gave chace to, 
ad had conſiderably gained on them by noon ; but 
juſt as he came up with them, Matthews threw out a 
onal to leave off chace, and afterwards bore away 
fr Port Mahon to refit; while the enemy continuing 
their courſe towards the coaſt of Spain, M. de 
Court with his diviſion anchored in the road of 
Alcant, and Don Navarro failed into the harbour 
of Carthagena. When the Engliſh fleet reached 
the iſland of Minorca, Matthews ſuſpended Leſtock, 
xculed him of having miſbehaved in the battle off 
Toulon, and ſent him priſoner to England. Theſe 
wo officers had long entertained a violent reſent - 
ment againſt each other, and to gratify this paſſion, 
leſtock betrayed the intereſt of his country. He 
night certainly have come up time enough to engage, 
ad, in all probability, by his aſſiſtance the com- 
ed fleets of France and Spain would have been in 
great meaſure deſtroyed. On the other hand Mat- 
ttews ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment by calling 
ock from the chace of the enemy when they ap- 
feared diſabled, and when, had they been vigorouſly 
Racked, they muſt have fallen an eaſy prey to the 
Lngliſh, It is no wonder that a miſcarriage of ſuch 
"portance ſhould be thought a ſubject worthy the 
oſt {trick enquiry, The community had ſuffered 
nom the * animoſity of individuals, and 
therefore the repreſentatives of that community 
ndertook to puniſh thoſe who had betrayed their 
_untry, In an addreſs to the throne, the com- 
u0ns deſired that a court-martial might be ap- 
aca to try the delinquents; for by this time 
ock had in his turn accuſed Matthews, who 
reſigned his command to Rowley, and returned 


q x Sand, and all the captains in his diviſion that 
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ip on the point of ſinking. Per- 


the beſt of their 


zbout ten o' clock, and there being but little wind 
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had miſbehaved in the day of battle. This court - 
martial was conſtituted and proceeded to trial. 
Several commanders of ſhips were caſhiered; vice- 
admiral Leſtock was honourably acquitted, and 
admiral Matthews rendered incapable of ſerving for 
the future in his majeſty's ſervice.” It was publicly 
known that Leſtock kept aloof, and that Matthews 
ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the engagement, yet 
the former triumphed on his trial, and the latter 
narrowly efcaped the ſentenceof death for cowardice 
and miſconduct. On the eleventh of May a treaty 
of alliance and union was concluded at Frankfort 
between his Imperial majeſty, the king of Pruſſia, the 
electot Palatine and the king of Sweden, as landgrave 
of Heſſe: by which they agreed, © To employ their 
good offices either to perſuade or compel the queen 
of Hungary to recognize the ' emperor's title, to ro- 
ſtore his hereditary Bavarian dominions, and to give 
up the archives of the empire, which were in her 
poſſeſſion,” ““ | 

The French had aſſembled an army of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men in the Netherlands, 
provided with a very formidable train ot artillery, 
under the command of marſhal Saxe. In the 
month of May the allied forces, conſiſting of twenty 
thouſand active men, afſembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Bruſſels, whence they marched to Oude- 
narde, and placed themſelves behind the Schelde, 
not being able to meet the French in the field, 
Saxe made himſelf maſter of Menin, Ypres, Fort 
Knocque, and Furnes ; Coigni and Seckendorf, at 
the head of a ſtrong body of troops, were advan- 
tageouſly poſted for the defence of Alſace. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, however, found means to paſs 
the Rhine, and obliged the French and Bavarian 
generals to retire in order to cover Straſburgh; 
while the Auſtrians took Haguenau and Saverne, 
ſecured the paſſes of Lorrain, and laid all the 
contry of Lower Alſace under contribution. The 
French king immediately ordered a detachment of 
thirty thoutand men from his army in Flanders to 
reinforce that under the command of the marſhal de 
Coigni. L-wis himſelf ſet out for the Rhine, in 
order to check the progreſs of the enemy, but wag 
ſeized by a ſevere diſtemper at Metz in Lorrain, 
Prince Charles purſued his conqueſt with great ra- 
pidity, and would, in all probability, have rendered 
the ſchemes of France in regard to the Netherlands 
abortive, had not the king of Pruſſia, at the head 
of a numerous army, entered the electorate of 
Saxony, penetrated into Bohemia, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of Prague, This irruption obliged the 
queen of Hungary to recal prince Charles from 
Alface : accordingly he paſſed the Rhine in the face 
of the French army, marched to the Danube, laid 


the Upper Palatinate under contribution, and 


Joined the troops in Bohemia under the command 
of Borthinny and Merotitz, He was ſoon after re- 
inforced by twenty thouſand Saxon troops, which 
rendered the combined army ſuperior to that of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, who now abandoned all his con- 
queſts in Bohemia, and retired with precipitation 
into Sileſia. The retreat of prince Charles left the 
French at liberty to paſs the Rhine, which they did 
at Fort Louis, and inveſted the ſtrong and impor- 
tant city of Friburgh, defended by general Dam- 
nitz, at the head of nine thouſand veterans. On 
the eleventh of October the French king arrived in 
the camp, and after a ſiege of forty-five days, the 
rriſon was obliged to ſurrender, the place being 
rſt reduced to a , ate of ruins, and above fifteen 
thouſand of the beſiegers killed. But the generals 
who commanded the allied forces deſpiſed each 
other. Wade, the Engliſh commander, was yain 
and weak, and the duke d'Aremberg was proud and 
rapacious, and deſtitute both of talents and ſenti · 


| timent: ſo that after having made a general forage 
without moleſtation, they retired to their former 


7 J. camp 
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camp at the Schelde, and ſoon after into winter 
11 their example being followed by count 
. | 


+ » Commodore Anſon, in the month of June, re- 


turned to England, having been abſent three years 
and nine months, during which tiine he had ſur- 
rounded the whole terraqueous globe. It has been 
already obſerved that he failed for-the South Sea, 
in order to diſtreſs the Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili 
and Peru. It was the thirtieth of November before 
he weathered Cape Horne, after ſurmounting moſt 
terrible difficulties, and loſing ſight of the Pearl 
and Severn,. two of his largeſt ſhips ; they having 
been unable to weather Cape Horn, returned to 
Europe. The commodore's whole ſtrength was 
now reduced to a couple of ſhattered half-manned 
cruzers, and a floop ſo far diſabled that in many 
climates they would not have ventured out to ſea. 
Upon doubling the Cape his little ſquadron was 
again ſhattered and diſperſed by a violent tempeſt, 
and one half- of the men periſhed aboard by an in- 
veterate ſcurvy. The commodore's ſhip being ſe- 

arated from the reſt, put into the iſland of Juan 
— on the ninth of June, where he was 
afterwards joined by the Tryal ſloop, and the Glou- 
ceſter, three of his own ſhips being yet miſling. 
The Anna Pink came in about the middle of Au- 
guſt, and the commodore ſent the Tryal {loop to 

aſſa Fuera, about twenty-two leagues to the weſt 
of Juan Fernandez, in queſt of the miſſing ſhips, 
but without ſucceſs. The Wager, a twenty gun 
ſhip, commanded by captain Cheap, had come with 


the commodore into the South Seas, but had been 
ſeparated from him in one of thoſe dreadful ſtorms 


the ſquadron had encountered, and was unfortunately 


- wrecked on the iſland of Socoro, but the crew, 


amounting to one hundred, were all ſaved: they, 
however, imagining that all ſubordination was at an 
end when the veſlel periſhed, began to mutiny, and 
having confined the captain, and converted the 
long-boat into a ſchooner, eighty of them ſet fail for 
Rio Grande on the coaſt of Brazil, where, after 
their number had been more than one half 
diminiſhed by ſickneſs, they at laſt arrived in the 
month of January, 1742. Captain Cheap, with the 
{mall number who remained behind, found means 
to be conveyed to Chiloi, from thence to Valparaiſo, 
and afterwards to St. Jago, the capital of Chili. 
Here they remained above a year, till at length a 
cartel being ſettled between the two nations, they 
were permitted to return to their own country. 
There now remained with the commodore, the 
Centurion, the Glouceſter, the Tryal ſloop and the 
Anna Pink, which latter was loaded with proviſions. 
With theſe he put to ſea on the eighth of Septem- 
ber, and took ſeveral conſiderable prizes near the 
iſland of Fernandez; but having foon after ad- 
vanced towards the equator, he ventured to attack 
the city of Paita, where he had learned from ſome 
of the priſoners on board his prizes, that a large 
ſum of money was at that very time lodged in the 
cuſtom-houſe belonging to the Spaniſh merchants, 
and intended to be ſhipped on board a veſſel then 
in that port: in executing this bold and hazardous 
enterprize, he neither made uſe-of his ſhips, nor of 
the land forces on board them, but ſent fifty-eight 
of his own ſeamen, commanded by Mr. Brett, Vis 
lieutenant. Theſe were ordered into boats, and, 
Js the advantage of the night, landed unper- 
ceived. On entering the town the ſailors ſet up a 
loud ſhout, which inſpired the inhabitants with fuch 
terror and confuſion, that, together with their go- 


' vernor, they abandoned the place with the utmoſt 


precipitation, imagining a conſiderable army was in 
purſuit of them ; after which the ſailors carried off 
the treaſures which they found in the cuſtom-houſe 
and private dwellings without moleſtation, The 
commodore then ordered the town to be ſet on fire, 


4 


— 
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ö 


| 


which was ſoon defiroyed. The loſs u! 
Spaniards ſuſtained, was much greater than 
vantage the Engliſh made, for it amounted to 
2 million and a half of dollars, but the booty of tl 
Engliſh did not exceed forty. thouſand pounds 
Anion now prepared to fail with all expedition to 
the ſouthern parts of California or to the 
| coaſt of Mexico, there to cruiſe for 
| gallcon, which he Knew was then at fea, bound 

or the port of Acapulco. It was then about the 
middle of November, and the galleon did not 


uſually arrive at Acapulco till the 


nuary, By croſs winds and bad weather it wa, 
| the nineteenth of February, 1742, before the Engliſſ 

ſquadron arrived off that place, when they received 
the diſagreeable intelligence that the Manilla ſhi 
had anchored in that harbour on the ninth day of 
January; that ſhe had converted her ca! go into 
money, and was to have failed again on the four. 
teenth of March, but that upon a ſquadron having 


been diſcovered by the Spaniards, the 


Acapulco had countermanded her departure for that 
year. The commodore had now a moſt dreary 
proſpect ; the rainy ſeaſon approached, 
nothing left but to croſs the Pacific ocean to the 
river Gon in China, The Tryal floop wa 
own ſo leaky, that ſhe was no longer able to 
wim, and was therefore ſcuttled and ſunk, as were 
the prizes which had been taken, and the crews 
were put on board the Centurion and Glouceſter, | 
With theſe two only remaining ſhips, the Anna 
Pink having been diſcharged and lent home, the 
commodore ſtretched away for the river Canton, 
which he was in hopes of reaching in about two 
months, but the winds continued againſt him, and 
to add to his diſtreſs, the Glouceſter ſprung a leak, 
which obliged him to take her crew on board the 
Centurion and burn her. The commodore's {hip 
was now the only one left of his whole ſquadron, 
and ſhe was in a moſt ſhattered condition. Incre- 


dible were the miſeries and hardſhips 


people ſuffered from the leakineſs of the veſſel, and 
the ſcorbutic diſorder which raged amongſt them 
with the moſt alarming violence. At laſt, towards 
the end of Auguſt, they made one of the Marian or 
Ladrone iſlands, called Tinian, which at that time 
was quite uninhabited, and to this place the whole 
crew owed their preſervation, It was the middle 
of October before the commodore was in a cond: 
tion to put to ſea again, and on the twelfth of No- 
vember he arrived in Macao, where his ſhip was fe. 


fitted, and the Chineſe furniſhed him 


ſions and ſtores to enable him to proceed to Eng 


land. Having taken on board ſome 


Dutch ſailors, whom he thought might be uſeful 
to him, he failed on the fifteenth of April, with? 


full determination to 70 in ſearch of 
ſhip or ſhips, which he 


and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling 
turion, though mounting ſixty guns, 


hundred and twenty-ſeven men on board. An * 
gagement, however, enſued, in which the betone 
and ſkill of the Engliſh overbalanced all the 


5 bf ee Gtted his BP 
Prize to Canton, when after having ” eſſaries 4 


and ſupplied himſelf with ſuch nec 


ad reaſon to believe were, 
at this ſeaſon of the year, returning from Acapulco. 
By the laſt of May the Centurion arrived off Cape 
Eſpiritu Santo, on the iſland of Sammal, in thedue! 
track of the Manilla ſhip; and upon the twentici 
of June, the ſo much deſired object was deſcried. 
This ſhip, called the Noſtra Senhora de Cabadongh 
was mounted with forty guns, and the treaſure un 


other effects on board amounted to three hundre 
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wanted, vo arg to return to his native coun- 
but before his departure from Canton he ſold 
he hulk of the galleon to the merchants of Macao. 
on the eleventh of March he arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and, by favour of a fog, _— 
unknown to himſelf ran through a fleet of Frenc 


ae at Spithead in the month of june. 
In April, Sir Charles Hardy failed with a ſqua- 


ketch, having under his convoy a conſiderable 
dumber of veſſels laden with ſtores and proviſions 
ſor the fleet in the Mediterranean, Sir Charles 
conducted his convoy ſafe to Liſbon, where he was 
getained a conſiderable time by a ſquadron of four- 
teen fail of the line and fix frigates, commanded 

M. Rochambault, and ſent from Breſt to cruize 
off the rock of Liſbon, and intercept Sir Charles 
if he offered to put to ſea. The Britiſh miniſtry 
no ſooner received intelligence of this, than they 
ordered Sir John Balchen, who commanded a large 
feet at-Spithead, to fail with the firſt favourable 
wind, and proceed in queſt of the Breſt ſquadron. 
Before theſe orders could be put into execution, 
Sr John was reinforced by a Dutch ſquadron of 
twenty men of war, commanded by admiral Bac- 


conſented to ſerid, agreeable to the treaty of 1697. 
On the ſeventh of Auguſt the combined fleets 
failed from Spithead, conſiſting of twenty-one ſail 
of theline, and on the ninth of September arrived 
off the rock of Liſbon. M. Rochambault, finding 
this combined fleet ſo much ſuperior to him in force, 
thought proper to quit his ſtation, leaving Sir Charles 
Hardy at liberty to proceed according to his deſtina- 
ton, and Sir John Balchen failed again for England; 
but, on the third of October, he was overtaken in the 
Bay of Biſcay by a violent ſtorm of wind, in which 
dis own ſhip, the Victory, of one hundred and ten 
guns, was loſt on the rocks of Alderney, com- 
monly called the Caſkets, and this brave com- 
mander, with all his officers, volunteers, and crew, 


ſhips, he, as we have already obſerved, arrived 


chereſt, which their high mightineſſes had at length 


don of eleven ſhips of the line, and one bomb- | 


— 


year, to be raifed by the land, the malt, and ſalt 
taxes, the ſinking fund, and an additional duty on 
foreign wines. The king acquainted the parlia- 
ment, © That he had concluded a treaty of qua- 
druple alliance, in conjunction with the queen of 
Hungary and the States-general; and that the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, the republic of Poland, and all 
the other powers of Europe, ſhould be invited to 
accede to this treaty, which was to continue after 
the war was concluded.” March the twelfth, his 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland was ap- 
pointed captain-general and commander-in chief of 


all his majeſty's forces; and in the fame month 


died Robert, earl of Orford, late prime miniſter, 
after having enjoyed for a very ſhort time a penſion 
of fourthouſand pounds per annum from the crown, 
in conſideration of his paſt ſervices. This miniſter, 
though he had long directed the application of the 
* treaſure, was not remarkable for his riches; 
e was of a liberal diſpoſition, and had ſuch a 
number of rapacious dependents to gratify, that 
very little was left for himſelf. May the ſecond, 
the king went to the houſe of peers, and concluded 
the ſeſſion with a gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
acquainting the two houſes with his intention of 
leaving the kingdom for a ſhort time; he then no- 
minated a —_ to adminiſter the affairs of go- 
vernment during his abſence, and the next day em- 
barked on board the Caroline yacht for Holland, 
On the twelfth he landed at Helvoetſluys, and from 
thence proceeded direaly for Hanover. 
_ By the death of the emperor Charles VII. the 
face of affairs on the continent were entirely 
changed. The grand duke of Tuſcany, conſort to 
the queen of Hungary, declared himſelf candidate 
for the Imperial throne; but his election was warmly 
oppoſed by the French king and his allies. A 
powerful army was aſſembled by the French in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort, in order to influence 
the election; but the Auſtrian army, com manded 
by the grand duke in perſon, marching thither from 
the Danube, the prince of Conti was obliged to 


amounting to eleven hundred picked ſeamen, pe- 
T riſked. The reſt of the fleet with great difficulty 
eſcaped the fury of the ſtorm, and got ſafe to Spit- 
head. On the fourth of October, the marſhal duke 
de Belleiſle, and his brother, halting in their way 
to Berlin, at a village in the foreſt of Hartz, de- 
pendent on the elector of Hanover, they were ap- 
prehended by the bailiff of the place, and. brought 
to England. They reſided at Windſor till the fol- 
lowing year, when being allowed the benefit of a 
artel, they were releaſed. 

Near the cloſe of this year, another revolution 
tappened in the Britiſh cabinet. Lord Carteret, 
vho was now, in conſequence of his mother's death, 
er] of Granville, finding it impoſſible to withſtand 
in oppofition formed againſt him in parliament, 
vikely avoided the impending ſtorm, by a volun- 


repaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen, On the ſecond of 
September the grand duke was, by a majority of 
voices, declared king of the Romans, and emperor 
of Germany at Franckfort. Meanwhile the king 
of Pruſſia, after having made himſelf maſter of the 
capital of Saxony, concluded a treaty at Dreſden, 
under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty. By 
this convention, the king of Pruſſia retained all the 
contributions he had levied in Saxony, and the 
elector engaged to pay him a million of German 
crowns at the next fair of Leipſic: he, and the 
elector palatine agreed, to acknowledge the grand 
duke emperor of Germany, and evacuate the Saxon 
territories. This treaty reſtored the peace of Ger- 
many, and the king of Poland was left in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions. 

France could not prevent the elevation of the 


ary reſignation of his employments. The earl of gong duke to the Imperial throne; but Lewis re- 
th Harrington ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate. olved to humble the houſe of Auſtria, by making 
* The duke of Bedford was appointed firſt lord of I a conqueſt of the Netherlands. Accordingly a 
k. the admiralty, and the earl of Cheſterfield lord- || prodigious army was aſſembled there, under the 
in lieutenant of Ireland. The lords Gower and Cob- auſpices of count Saxe; and his moſt Chriſtian 
* ham were re-eſtabliſhed in the offices they had re- || majeſty, with the dauphin, arriving in the camp, 


they inveſted the ſtrong town of Tournay on the 
thirtieth of April. The garriſon conſiſted of eight 
thouſand Dutch, commanded by the old baron 
Dorth, who made a vigorous defence. The duke 
of Cumberland affembled the allied army, and 
aſſumed the chief command, being aſſiſted by the 
advice of count Konigſegg, general of the Auſtrians, 
and the prince of Waldeck, commander of the 
Dutch forces. Their army was greatly inferior to 


ned. Mr. Littleton was made a commiſſioner 

if the treaſury. Sir John Hynde Cotton accepted 

of a place at court; and Sir John Phillips had a 
tat the board of trade and plantations. - 

A. D. 1) Harmony now ſubſiſted in both 
„ , houſes; and during this whole ſeſſion, 

Thich began on the twenty-eighth of November, 
me was ſcarcely a diviſion heard of; and nothing 

% Wanting on the part of the new miniſtry to 


©nvince his majeſty, that they were determined || the enemy, notwithſtanding which they reſolved to 
bp d 7, on the war with vigour. New levies for || march to the relief of Tournay. — 
t 


and ſea were ordered, and the commons voted 


they advanced to Leuſe, and on the 9 
millions and a half for the ſerviee of the current 0 


of April took poſt at Maulbre, in ſight of the 


French 


| 
| 
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| 
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French army, which was encamped on an emi- 
nence, and extended from the village of Antoine to 
a large wood beyond Vazon, having Fontenoy in 
their front. Next day was employed by the allies 
in driving the enemy from ſome out- poſts, and 
clearing the defiles through which they were obliged 
to advance to the attack; while the French com- 
pleted their batteries, and made the moſt formi- 
dable preparations for their reception, On the 
thirtieth of April, about two o'clock in the morn- 


ing, the duke of Cumberland began the attack; a | 


briſk cannonade enſued, and gbout nine both armies 
were engaged. The Britiſh infantry drove the 
French beyond their lines; but the left wing of 
the allies failing in the attack on the village of Fon- 
tenoy, and the cavalry forbearing to advance on 
the flanks, they meaſured back their ground in 
ſome diſorder, occaſioned by the prodigious fire of 
the French batteries. They rallied, however, and 


returning to the charge with rodoubled ardor, re- 


ulſed the enemy to their camp with great laughter; 
ut being wholly unſupported We the other wing, 
and expoſed both in front and flank to a dreadful 
fire, which did great execution, about three in the 
afternoon the duke was obliged to make the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for a retreat, which was effected 
in tolerable order. The battle was fought with 
great obſtinacy, and the ſlaughter on both ſides 
was very great. The allies loſt about twelve 
thouſand men, among whom were many officers, 
lieutenant-general Campbel, and major-general 
Ponſonby 5 two of them. The victory coſt 
the French almoſt an equal number of lives; and 
although the attack was judged raſh and precipi- 
tate, the Britiſh and Hanoverian troops fought with 
ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, that, if they had 
been properly ſupported by the Dutch forces, and 
their flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in 
all probability, muſt have abandoned the ſiege. 
The duke of Cumberland left his ſick and wounded 
to the hnmanity of the victors; and retiring to 
Aeth, encamped in an advantageous ſituation at 
Leſſines. The garriſon of Tournay, though now 
deprived of all — of relief, maintained the place 
to the twenty-firſt of June, when the governor ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation. 
Cumberland apprehending the enemy had a deſign 
upon Ghent, ſent a detachment of tour thouſand 
men to reinforce the garriſon of that city; but they 
fell into an ambuſcade at Pas-du-mele, when above 
one thouſand of them were killed or taken pri- 
ſoners. That very night Ghent was ſurprized by a 
detachment of the French army. The conquerors 
next inveſted Oſtend, which, though defended by 
an Engliſh garriſon, and open to the ſea, was, after 
a ſhort ſiege, ſurrendered by capitulation on the 
fourteenth of Auguſt. Dendermonde, Oudenarde, 
Newport, and Aeth, ſhared the ſame fate, while 
the allied army lay intrenched beyond the canal of 
Antwerp: and the French king having ſubdued 
the greateſt part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, re- 
turned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. On 
the twelfth of October, his royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland returned to England, and ſoon 
after the combined forces took up their winter- 
quarters in Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Mechlin. 
Many ſignal ſervices were performed by our 
navy in the courſe of this year. Admiral Rowley, 
who ſucceeded Matthews as commander. of the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, carried on his opera- 
tions with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. He bombarded 
Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, and Baſtia, the 
capital of Corſica; took ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips, but 
could not prevent the galleons from arriving ſafe 


at Corunna. In the Eaſt Indies, commodore Barnet : 


took ſeveral French ſhips richly laden; and com- 
modore Townſhend cruiſing near Martinico, made 


timfelf maſter of thirty merchant ſhips, under | 


* 


he duke of 


* 


convoy of four men of war, two of which ... 
deſtroyed. Several valuable prizes were Ate = 
by our privateers; but what crowned the ſucceſ of 
this year was the conqueſt of Louiſburgh, a * 1 
ſituated on the iſland of Cape Breton, fortified wy, 
r expence, and frequently termed tha 

unkirk of North America; a place of the great q 
importance to France, being the center and defend 
of their fiſhery. The plan for taking this fortref 
is ſaid to have been laid by Mr. Auchmuty, Jud * 
advocate of the court of admiralty in New Englany 
It was recommended by their general aſſembly to 
our miniſtry here at home, and approved of by ti, 
majeſty, who ſent inſtructions to commodore Ware 
to fail to Boſton, and aſſiſt the forces of Ney 
England in this expedition. Mr. Peppernel. , 
merchaat of Piſcataway, of very extenſive influence 
in that country, but utterly unacquainted with mi. 
litary operations, was placed at the head of the 
American army, which conſiſted of fix thouſand 
men. Commodore Warren arrived at Canſo, with 
ten ſhips of war, in the month of April, and the 
troops being embarked, in a few days after his ar. 
rival on board tranſports provided for that purpoſe 
the whole fleet ſailed for the iſland of Cape Breton, 
where they landed without oppoſition. The enemy 
ſoon abandoned their grand battery, by which the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize was greatly facilitated, 
The commodore ſo effectually blocked up the place 
by ſea, that no ſuccours could be introduced; 
while the American forces, aſſiſted by eight hundred 
marines, carried on the approaches by land; and 
on the ſeventeenth of June, the town being conſi- 
derably damaged by the bombs and bullets of the 
beſiegers, the governor, deſpairing of relief, thought 
proper to capitulate, by which Louiſburgh, and 
the whole iſland of Cape Breton, were ſurrendered 
to his Britannic majeſty. The garriſon and inha- 
bitants engaged not to bear arms againſt Great 
Britain or her allics for twelve months; and being 
embarked in fourteen cartel ſhips, they were con- 
veyed to Rochfort in France. A few days after the 
ſurrender of Louiſburgh, two French ſhips from 
the Eaſt Indies, and a third from Pern, failed 
hither for protection, and were taken by the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron. . | 


We are now come to that period of time, when 
a new ſcene engaged the earneſt attention, and 
patriotic exertions of the whole nation, the riſe 
and progreſs of a ſecond rebellion, projected in 
France, under pretence of ſupporting the claims 
of a young Pretender; but, in reality, ſet on foot 
with no other view, than that of throwing the na. 
tion into confuſion by a political diverſion, of 
which the French intended to take a proper ad- 
vantage. It is our deſign to give a faithful nar- 
ration of facts; marking, at the ſame time, each 
memorable event with proper date and circum 
ſtances. We ſhall here purſue our uſual afliduity 
in the ſelection of choice materials, and ſhall pre. 


' ſent our readers with a new ſuccin& account of 


this rebellion, with all its melancholy tranſactions, 
not to be found in any other hiſtory of this coul- 
try. It is our peculiar pride, we hope 2 com. 
mendable quality in our favour, that we have not 
followed the example of our predeceſſors and com- 
petitors, by {laviſhly walking over the ſame gr ound. 
This we ſcorn. Others, who have diveſted them 
ſelves of ſhame and remorſe, and who have neither 
character nor reputation to loſe, may meanly a 
deavour (though without ſucceſs) to imitate — 
of our plan, and ſome of our embelliſhments, wi 
a view of depriving our publiſher of thoſe m 

emoluments, which, ws flatter ourſelves, a diſcern 
ing public will pronounce a well earned, hof 

and juſt reward of our induſtrious labours; but dt 


| alſo {corn ſuch a conduct, which certainly muſt be 


deteſted 
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geteſted by a generous and diſcerning public. We 
reſt- upon the juſtice of that public to decide upon 
dur claim of ſuperiority in every reſpect; nor ſhould 
we have touched upon this delicate ſubject, but 
that we think it our incumbent duty to prevent 
their being impoſed on, by what they will ſoon find 
to be, a ſhameleſs deception and impoſition, —— 
But to proceed with our Hiſtory. 


Charles, the eldeſt ſon of the Chevalier de St. 
George, encouraged by the zealous partizans of 
his houſe in England, and flattered by France with 
z promiſe of powerful ſuccours, reſolved to make 
one more effort for aſcending the throne of theſe 
kingdoms. It was known in the ſummer of this 
ear, that preparations were privately making for 
n expedition into Scotland, a principal officer in 
the French navy having raiſed 'a company of one 
hundred men, under pretence for the Eaſt-India 


Mer, and were handſomely clothed in blue faced 
with red. They were put on board a ſmall frigate, 
carrying eighteen guns; and every thing being now 
ready, the young Pretender came privately from 
the houſe of the duke de 1 to port La- 
ure in Brittany, where, on the fourteenth of June, 
he embarked with about fifty Scots and Iriſh, ac- 
companied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, and a few other Scotch adven- 
turers, with a view of failing round Ireland, and 
to land in the north-weſt of Scotland. This frigate 
of the Pretender's was joined off Belleiſle by the 
Elizabeth, a French ſhip of war of ſixty guns, 
taken from us by the French, and now extremely 
well manned for this ſervice. In their paſlage, ſhe 
fell in with a fleet of Engliſh merchantmen, under 
convoy of three men of war, one of which, the 
Lon, commanded by the gallant captain Brett, 
engaged the Elizabeth for nine hours; but the 
frigate bore away, and continued her intended 
voyage. The Elizabeth, when night came on, 
made the beſt of her way, and returned to Breſt 
quite diſabled, having had her captain and ſixty- 
four men killed, and one hundred and thirty dan- 
gerouſly wounded. She had on board a large ſum 
of money, and arms for ſeveral thouſand men, 
which were, no doubt, to be landed with the Pre- 
tender for the uſe of his adherents. As to the 
gate, ſhe continued her courſe; and having: 
cruized for ſome days between the weſtern iſlands 
of Bara and Uyſt, at laſt ſtood in for the coaſt of 
Lochabar, where, between the iſlands of Mull and 
die, the young chevalier, with his fellow adven- 
turers landed, on the twenty-third of July. He 
vent firſt to the houſe of Mr. Macdonald Kenlock 


1. Moidant, where he remained for ſome time before 
5 te ventured to ſhew himſelf in public. 

þ About the middle of Auguſt, being joined by 
* the Camerons of Lochiel, the Macdonals of Glen- 
ty gary, the Stuarts of Appin, and others of the 
e- Cans, to the number of between fifteen hundred 
of nd two thoyſand men, he reſolved to ſet up his 
N landard. This was accordingly done, and the 
n- motto he made choice of was Tandem Triumphans, 
n- At length Triumphant.” About the middle of 


— he appeared with his forces in the neigh- 
urhood of Fort William, and about this time 


m· q 

ad. Publiſhed ſeveral of his father's manifeſtos, among 
m- 0 ich one was dated in 1743, which plainly ſnewed 
her it an invaſion was then intended, another in this 


pa, declaring his ſon regent, and a third con- 
ming large promiſes to the people of Scotland. 
1 after, two companies of St. Clair's regiment 
* 3 with the rebels, whom they were ſent to re- 
ee and were moſt of them taken priſoners, 
< wr Sweatnam of Guy's regiment was pre- 

Y after, but he was releaſed upon his parole; 


7s was from this gentleman that the firſt diſtinct 
57. | 


Company's ſervice, which were ſtiled Graflins de 


* 


accounts were obtained of the force; diſpoſition, 
and deſign of the rebels, who began then to think 
themſelves ſtrong enough to march ſouthward, which 
they very ſpeedily prepared to do. ä 

Lieutenant- general Sir John Cope, knight of the 
Bath, at this time commander in chief of the king's 
forces in Scotland, drew together the troops then 
in that kingdom, armed the militia, and took ſuch 
other precautions as he thought requiſite; and at 
length judged it expedient to march northward in 
order to find out the enemy, ſuppoſing that they 
would either wait for him at the Chain, which isthe 
name uſually given to the great road croſs the iſland 
from — £ to Fort William, or endeavour to 
meet and fight him in his pailage; but they did 
neither; for while the general made a long and 
fatiguing march to Inverneſs, the rebels gave him 
the ſlip, and inſtead of marching through the paſs 
of Corryerroch, they took the way over the moun- 
tains; and the firſt news heard of them was, that 
they had taken poſſeſſion of Perth on the fourth of 
September, and on the fifth the Pretender was pub- 
licly proclaimed there. It was now known that 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction had declared for, and 
were in arms to aſſiſt the chevalier, particularly the 
perſon called duke of Perth, chief of the noble 
family of Drummond, and ſon to the earl of Perth, 
chancellor of Scotland, who followed the fortunes 
of the late king James, and was by him created a 
duke in France; the marquis of Tullibardine, now 
ſtiling himſelf duke of Athol, eldeſt ſon to the late 
duke, but attainted for the ſhare he had in the laſt 
rebellion ; lord George Murray, his brother, and 
{ſeveral others; by which their numbers ſo much 
increaſed, that on the cleventh they began their 
march towards the Forth, which river they paſſed 
at the Frews by fording it on the thirteenth, and 
ſeemed to direct their rout towards Glaſgow, which 
city the young chevalier ſummoned ; but receiving 
no anſwer, they on the fourteenth diverted their 
march eaſtward towards Edinburgh. 

ln the mean time Sir John Cope marched with 
all poſſible expedition from Inverneſs to Aberdeen, 
where he embarked his men, and on the ſixteenth 
of September entered the harbour of Dumbar, 
where the next day the men landed, and on the 
eighteenth the artillery. They were ſcarce well 
aſhore, before they had advice of the city of Edin- 
burgh being in the hands of the rebels; but ge- 
neral Gueſt had retired into the caſtle with a ſmall 
number of regular troops, the Bank, and moſt of 
the public 2 having been removed into that 
fortreſs before. Brigadier Fowke, with Gardiner's 
and Hamilton's dragoons, having joined Sir John 
Cope's army, they, on the nineteenth, marched 
from Dumbar, and encamped at night on the weſt 
ſide of Haddington; the next morning early they 
continued their march, and in the evening reached 
Preſton Pans, the highlanders 22 on the 
high grounds to the ſouth of them, ſo that they 
were very near each other, and ſome firing paſſed 
during the night. ; 

It is not eaſy to ſay with certainty, of what 
number of men each army conſiſted; the regiments 
that Sir John Cope had with him were colonel Gar- 
diner, and major-general Hamilton's dragoons, 
lieutenant general Guiſe's, colonel Lee's, colonel 
Murray's, colonel Laſcelles's, and the earl of Lou- 
don's regiments of foot; but of theſe there was 
only one complete. As for the rebels, the largeſt 
number mentioned in any of our accounts was five 
thouſand, but they owned themſelves no more than 
three thouſand ; and it is agreed, that not above 
one half of theſe engaged. They attacked the 
king's troops about three in the morning ; and the 
dragoons breaking on the firſt fire, left the foot ex- 
poſed to the highlanders, by whum, after a ſhort 
diſpute, they were defeated, a conſiderable number 

7 M killed, 
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killed, and the beſt part of the reſt made priſoners, 
the few field -· pieces they had with them being like- 


wiſe taken. The earls of Loudon and Hume hav- | 


ing rallied the dragoons, retired with them to Lau- 
der, and from thence the next day to Berwick; 
brigadier Fowke, and colonel Laſcelles tame back 
to Dumbar, and Sir John Cope went to Berwick. 
This is, by ſome, called the battle of Preſton Pans; 
by others, the battle of Seaton, from two little 
towns near which it was fought; but it is more 
properly ſtiled the battle of Glaideſmuir, ſince that 


was the field of battle, being a wide barren heath, 


about ſeven miles caſt from Edinburgh. 

A liſt of the officers killed and wounded. 
Colonel Gardiner's dragoons: colonel Gardiner, 
killed; lieutenant-colonel Whitney, wounded. 
Hamilton's dragoons: lieutenant-colonel Wright, 
wounded ; major Bowles, wounded. Laſcelles's 
foot: captain Steuart, killed; enſign Bell, much 
wounded, Murray's: captain Leiſlie, . 
wounded ; enſign Haldane,” dangerouſly wounded. 
Guiſe's: captain Pointz, dangerouſly wounded; 
captain Holwell, killed. Leigh's: captain Bromer, 
killed; captain Rogers, killed; lieutenant-colonel 
Whiteford, {lightly wounded. 

After this engagement, the rebels continued at 
Diddiſton and Muſſelburgh on the twenty-ſecond 
and twenty-third, and did not return to Edinburgh 
till the twenty-fourth. On the twenty-ninth in the 
evening, ＋ began to take their meaſures for 
cutting off all communication between the caſtle 
of Edinburgh and the town; which, conſiderin 
that they wanted heavy artillery, and indeed al 
other requilites for a ſiege, was a very needleſs and 
ftrange attempt, and ſerved only to expoſe them- 
ſelves to conſiderable loſs, as appeared by the 
event. On the firſt of October they opened their 
trenches on the caſtle hill, a little below the re- 
ſervoir, and by four in the afternoon they aban- 
doned their works. The city of Glaſgow bein 
ſummoned a ſecond time, and fifteen — 


pounds being demanded by way of contribution, 


they were conſtrained to * the matter for 
five thouſand guineas, which were immediately 
paid. On the ſeventh, the rebels demanded half a 
crown in the pound from the landlords of houſes 
in Edinburgh, under pain of military execution. 
About the middle of this month they were joined 
by conſiderable reinforcements, under the command 
of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, particularly old 
Gordon of Glenbucket, Forbes lord Pitſligo, the 
earl of Kilmarnock, and others. They likewiſe re- 
ceived from abroad conſiderable ſupplies of ammu- 
nition, military ſtores, ſmall arms, and ſome field- 

ieces. There was alſo one Mr. Boyer came over 
in one of theſe veſſels from France, as an agent, 
whom they were pleaſed to dignify with the title of 
ambaſſador. 

In the mean time, his majeſty had been pleaſed 
to declare field-marſhal Wade commander in chief 
of the army which was intended for the north. Our 
forces ſoon began to move that way, and the Dutch 
troops were landed at Newcaſtle, as alfo part of the 
Britiſh forces that were recalled from Flanders, 
under the command of the earl of Albemarle. 
The Tryal floop likewiſe brought into Briſtol a 
Spaniſh ſhip, on board of which were-two thouſand 
five hundred fuſils with bayonets, and one hundred 
barrels of gunpowder, ſeven cheſts of money, &c. 


deſigned for the ſervice of the rebels. By this time 


likewiſe the militia in the northern counties were 
raiſed, and aſſociations and voluntary contributions 
ſet on foot in moſt parts of the kingdom. In the 
county of York, particularly, through the timely 
vigilance and zeal of the archbiſhop, afliſted by the 
nobility and gentry, four new regiments were raiſed, 
cloathed, and diſciplined, at the expence of the 
county. There was likewiſe a conſiderable body of 


—— 


gentlemen volunteers on horſeback, who ſerved at 
their own expence, put in motion under the com. 
mand of major-general Oglethorpe, ſtiled the Royal 
Hunters. In Scotland, the lord-preſident of the 
court of ſeſſion; Duncan Forbes, Eſq; diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his zeal and activity in diſtributing com.. 
miſſions for raiſing ſeveral independent companies 
in the north, which were to be put under the com. 
mand of the right honourable the earl of Loudon. 
ſo that by the end of the month, there was an army 
of fourteen thouſand men formed in the north of 
England, and a very conſiderable body raiſed in 
the north of Scotland, for the ſecurity of Inverneſ 

Fort William, and other garriſons there; which 
military preparations, joined to the loyal ſpitit 
which thewed itſelf in all parts of the nation, and 

more particularly at London, very probably gif. 

appointed the deſigns of the diſaffected, hindereq 

many from joining the rebels, and even drew off 
ſome who had gone to Edinburgh with that reſolu- 

tion, 

On the firſt of November the young chevalier 
came to the camp at Dalkeith, and cauſed the noble 
palace there belonging to his grace the duke of 
Buccleugh, and which is reputed one of the fineſt 
houſes in Scotland, to be prepared for his recep. 
tion, and there he fixed his head-quarters. On the 
fifth, their forces began their march ſouthwatds in 
three columns. At this time the duke of Perth (as 
he ſtiled himſelf) had the title of general; lord 
George Murray had the poſt of lieutenant-general; 
lord Elcho, who is eldeſt ſon to the earl of Wemys, 
commanded thoſe that were about the perſon of the 
young Pretender, and were {tiled his life- guards; 
the earl of Kilmarnock, an elderly man, and cor. 
pulent in his perſon, acted as colonel of huflars; 
and lord Pitſligo had the command of the Angus 
horſe. At the head of his councils was Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, an Iriſh gentleman of a middle age, and 
reputed a man of capacity; colonel Sullivan, who 
had been a little while in' the French ſervice, and 
was ſomewhat of an engineer; general Macdonald, 
an Iriſh officer, who was his aid-de-camp; Mr. 
Kelly, who was ſo long in the Tower on the affair 
of the late biſhop of Rocheſter; and Mr. Murray 
of Broughton, who acted all along as his ſecretary, 
The rebel chiefs continuing firm in their firſt reſo- 
lution, began to paſs the Tweed on the ſixth, and 
— ſame day their advanced guards entered Eng- 

q 


On the eighth they came to Langton, and on 
the ninth they appeared on a moor two miles from 
the city of Carliſle. The place in all probability 
might Soul made a defence; but the threats of the 
rebels had ſuch an effect, that the white flag vas 
hung out, and the town capitulated on the fifteenth, 
and the caſtle too was given up; but the governor 
took care to withdraw as diſliking the terms, and 

rſiſted in his firſt opinion, that the place might 
— been defended. Thus this city fell into the 
hands of the rebels, who immediately cauſed the 
Pretender to be proclaimed, and put à garriſon into 
the caſtle under the command of the duke of Perth 
who was declared governor of Carliſle, and ſo con- 
tinued all the time the rebels were in — 

As ſoon as marſhal Wade had intelligence 4 
Newcaſtle of the rout which the rebels had _ 
he reſolved, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of © 
ſeaſon, to march from thence to the relief of C. 
lie; and accordingly on the ſixteenth the — 
began to move for that purpoſe; but having — 
ligence that Carliſle had ſurrendered, he relo p 
to march back to Newcaſtle; but the weather © ö 
tinuing bad, and the roads being become 1 
manner impaſſable, he did not arrive there . 
army till the twenty-ſecond ; and even — 
forces under his command were ſo ex" 
fatigued, that if it had not been for the Hier 
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are taken of them by the people of Newcaſtle, who 
bewed the utmoſt zeal and affection in providing 
hem quarters, they muſt have been in a great mea- 
re ruined by their fatiguing march. 

This invaſion of the rebels having thrown all the 


eat confuſion, directions were given for forming 
Mother army in Lancaſhire. The city of Cheſter 
vas alſo put into a condition of defence, in a ſur- 
lüng ſhort ſpace of time, by the care and dili- 
ace of the right honourable the earl of Chol- 
mondeley. At Liverpool likewiſe, all neceſſary 

cautions were taken, and the inhabitants of 
tat town ſhewed the greateſt ſpirit and reſolution. 
The rebels did not continue long at Carliſle. 
They were at Wiggan and Lee on the twenty- 
ohth, and in the afternoon of the ſame day an 
\dyanced party entered Mancheſter, where they 
degan to beat up for volunteers, but with much lets 
fccels than they expected; no one of any rank or 
fſtintion came in, which, without doubt, was a 

t diſappointment, for they had flattered them- 
Ives with the hopes of a conſiderable inſurrection 
in their favour. On the twenty-ninth the main 
tody of their army moved towards Mancheſter, and 
zbout ten in the morning their horſe entered the 
town, and the bellman was ſent about to require all 
fuch as had any public money in their hands to 
ring it in. About two in the afternoon the young 
Pretender, at the head of a conſiderable body of 
picked highlanders, and in their dreſs, marched into 
Mancheſter and was proclaimed. In the evening 
the bellman was again ſent about to order the town 
to be illuminated, and at night the rear of their 
umy arrived; but though they had demanded 
quarters for, ten thouſand men, it was judged they 
never had in Mancheſter above half that number. 
| is very remarkable, that in their whole progreſs 
no diſcoveries could be made of the routs they in- 
tended to take, becauſe they were never given out 
thoye an hour before their march began; and 
either officers nor ſoldiers knew over night where 
they were to go, or what ſervice they were to per- 
frm the next morning: which ſecreſy in all pro- 
ubility preſerved them from deſtruction. 

Theduke of Cumberland's army was now forming 
n Staffordſhire : for upon the approach of the re- 
bds it was reſolved, that his royal highneſs ſhould 
te ent down to command the forces in that part 
« the kingdom; and accordingly he ariived at 
litchfield on the twenty-eighth of November, his 
troops being at that time cantoned with a line of 
avalry in the front, from Tamworth to Stafford, 
making a very fine appearance, and well furniſhed 
ith artillery and whatever elſe was requiſite for the 
rvice. As to the force of which his army con- 
lited, we can only ſay that the following was looked 
upon at that time as the moſt authentic account 
lat could be procured : ſeven thouſand five hun- 
ied veteran ſoldiers, three thouland new raiſed 
oldiers, one thouſand four hundred veteran horſe, 
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l to twelve thouſand ſeven hundred men. 

On the firſt of December, the young Chevalier, 
Vith the main body of his army and all his artillery 
tered Macclesfield ; and on the fourth in the 
morning, Derby, with near five hundred horſe, and 
Wout two thouſand foot. In the evening the reſt 
if their forces, their artillery, and their baggage 
WMived there likewiſe ; but with all the precaution 
Oflible, to hinder any exact account from being 
ken of their numbers, which was a point they la- 
Wured with the utmoſt diligence during their whole 


— 


ly 
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northern and weſtern parts of the kingdom into 


ad eight hundred new raiſed horſe, amounting in 


| 


putes among their chiefs roſe ſo high that they 
could not be concealed ; yet they agreed upon no- 
thing that night, except ſevying the public money, 
which they did with unuſual circumſtances of 
terror and violence. The next day they continued 
at Derby, and about noon another great council 
was held in the preſence of the young Pretender, 
in which, it was afterwards known, a final reſolution 
was taken of returning back into Scotland. Not- 
withſtanding all the artifices ufed to prevent it, 
there was a very true and curious calculation made 
of their numbers during the time they ſtaid at 
Derby ; which was the more caſy, becauſe they re- 
mained there longer, and were more regularly 
quartered than in any other place during their whole 
march ; it was made by the principal inhabitants of 
the town in all its pariſhes, and that it might be the 
more exact, it was taken both the firſt night and 
the ſecond, ſo that the ſmall difference between 
thoſe calculations plainly ſhows how much they may 
be depended on, ſince it is impoſſible that any con- 
ſiderable miſtake ſhould have happened therein, 
conſidering how near they approach each other. 


Firſt night. Pariſhes, Second night. 
1,590 St. Warburg's 1,641. 
2,979 All Saints 3,027. 
1,001 St. Peter's 1,001, 

724 St. Michael's 724. 
714 St. Alcmund's 755. 
7,008, 7,148. 


N. B. Women and boys excluded. 


It was during their ſtay at Derby that the rebels 
firſt began to ſhew that kind of ſpirit, which appeared 
afterwards ſo plainly, and the effects of which made 


| ſuch deep impreſſions on the minds of the people, 


as are not eaſily to be worn out. For having been 
informed during their ſtay here, that a ſubſcription 
had been ſet on foot in that town for the king's 
ſervice a little before their arrival, and that the 
money was paying in, they found means to procure 
a copy of this ſubſcription roll, and when they were 
thought to have quitted the place, ſent back a part 

to levy ſuch ſums as were mentioned in that roll, 
under pain of military execution. They were very 
aſſiduous in providing themſelves with cloaths, 
ſtockings, ſhoes, and other neceſſaries, while at 
Derby, and it cannot be believed that ſuch cuſtomers 
would pay the full value for all they had, fo that 
the difterence between their price and the juſt price 
of the commodities, and manufactures the took, 
might be conſidered as a ſecond contribution. 
They alſo endeavoured to levy men here, beat up 
publicly for that purpoſe, but with very little ſuc- 
cels, ſince there were not above three who liſted in 
the town, and thoſe of the very loweſt of the people 
in point of morals as well as condition, which 
ſhews how low their credit was brought, and might 
poſſibly be amongſt the reaſons which aces. #4 
determined them to delay their retreat no longer. 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, at 
the head of the king's forces, encamped on the ſixth- ' 

on Meriden Common, between Coles-hill and Co- 
ventry. In the mean time his excellency field- 
marſhal Wade, had marched the army under his 
command to Wetherby, where he encamped on the 
fifth; and the ſame day orders were given for the 
horſe and dragoons to proceed to Doncaſter, whither 
the foot were to follow them. Theſe diſpoſitians 
afforded ſuflicient reaſon for the rebels to retreat. 


arch. On their firſt coming into Derby it was 
Weed both from the meaſures they took, and from 
e behaviour of their chiefs, that they were till 
poſed to march on. In the evening, however, 
ey held ſeveral councils of war, in which the diſ- 


Yet in North Britain the flame of rebellion began 
again to ſpread itſelf, by the aſſiſtance of the 
French ; for lord John Drammond having landed 
with about five hundred men at Aberdeen, Peter- 
head and Montroſe, he was very ſoon joined by that 


body 
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ody which lord Lewis Gordon had been raiſing in 
the North, as well as by other of the dillaffected 
clans, ſuch as the Mackenzies, the Mackintoſhes, 
the Farquharſons, and the Frazers, to the number 
of between two and three thouſand men; with 
which forces he drew down towards Perth about 
the time the young Pretender was at Derby. 
The rebels having executed their purpoſe of 
raiſing money on the town of Derby, they returned 
to their reſolution of endeavouring to retire by the 
ſame road they came into Scotland: and accordingly 
marched on the ſixth of December to Aſhburn, from 
whence they moved the next day to Leek, deſtroy- 
ing in their paſſage whatever they judged might be 
of uſe to the king's forces that were in puri of 
them, and ſhewing a warm ſpirit of reſentment for 
the diſappointments they had met with. They 
carried with them a train of artillery, conſiſting of 
fifteen ſmall pieces of cannon and one mortar. 
On the eighth in the evening their van-guard 
reached Mancheſter, and the next morning the 
young Chevalier and the main of his forces came 
thither, where they were not received as they had 
been before, but on the contrary, the town's people, 
or at leaſt the mob, gave them ſome pretty viſible 
marks of their diſlike, which was puniſhed imme- 
diately by an order, or precept in the name of the 
Chevalier, and ſigned and ſealed by Mr. Murray his 
ſecretary, directed to the conſtables and collector of 
the land-tax for the towns of Mancheſter and Sal- 
ford ; requiring them to collect and levy, by the 
next day at noon, the ſum of two thouſand five 
hundred pounds, to be paid to the faid Mr. Mur- 
ray, with a promiſe of repayment, however, when 
the country ſhould be ſettled under his government. 
On the tenth they continued: their march by Pen- 
dleton Pole, towards Leigh and Wiggan, which laſt 

lace they reached on the eleventh, and puſhed on 

m thence to Preſton, the next day; being ex- 

tremely apprehenſive of finding themſelves fur- 
rounded in that neighbourhood. On the thirteenth 
in the morning they quitted Preſton, and continued 
their rout to Lancaſter ; and on the fourteenth they 
moved from thence to Kendal, which they entered 
about ten in the morning, and where they met with 
a bad reception, for the town's people fired upon 
their huſſars, killed one, and took two priſoners. 
Their van-guard continued their march from thence 
to Shap in their way to Penrith ; but ſeeing the 
beacons on every ſide lighted, and being informed 
that it was done to raiſe the country, and that the 
people were diſpoſed to fall upon them on ever 
fide, they thought proper to return to Kendal, 
which they accordingly did about two in the morn- 
ing. On the fifteenth the Pretender with all his 
forces arrived there, and began to march from 
thence for Penrith on the ſixteenth by break of day; 
lord George Murray, commanding the rear-guard, 
as he had done during the whole march. They in- 
tended to have reached Penrith that night, but find- 
ing it impracticable, they thought ſit to halt at 
Shap, where we ſhall leave them for the preſent, 
that we may the better give the reade: an account 
of the motions- of the king's forces, in order to 
overtake them. | 

His excellency field-marſhal Wade having re- 
ceived certain intelligence of the proceedings of the 
rebels, and of the ſituation of his majeſty's forces 
under the command of his royal highnets, held on 
the eighth of December a great council of war at 

Ferry- bridge, to conſider of the moſt effectual 
means for cutting. off the Highlanders in their re- 
treat; and in this council of war it was reſolved, to 
march directly by Wakefield and Hallifax into Lan- 
caſhire, as the moſt likely way of intercepting the 
rebels. But arriving at Wakefield on the tenth, 
and having advice that the main body of the rebels 
were at Mancheſter, and their van-guard moving 


4 


| ſtrong and defenſible poſt. 
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from thence towards Preſton, his exc; : 
that it was now impoſlible to — dp in r ; 
judged it unneceſſary to fatigue the forces b ee 
marches; and therefore 'detaching major "_ 
Oglethorpe on the eleventh, with (fc ec n 
his command, he began his march with the = 
his forces for Newcattle. On the thirtee h yoke 
body of the horſ rang 439 
ly ce and dragoons that were u 0 
major general Oglethorpe arrived at Preſton b a 
ing marched a hundred milesin three days, ov 3 
and ice, which was a noble teſtimony of Ar. pat 
ſpirit eſpecially in the new raiſed forces. mg 
highnets arrived about one at the ſame place 
immediately gave his orders for cantinuina 2 
purſuit of the rebels with the utmoſt diligence 05 
the fourteenth, accordingly general Oglethor - h 
vanced towards Lancaſter, which place the 4 yg 
reached on the ſixteenth; general Oglethorpe I 
tinuing his purſuit at the heels of the rebels 0 1 
the ſeventeenth the major general was at Shay q F 
his royal highneſs entered Kendal, having ha 6 
hopes of coming up with the enemy than at any 
time during the march, .and the diſpoſitions which 
were made by the duke for this purpoſe, were ſuch 
as ſhewed the utmoſt penetration and military ca- 
Pacity. 
On Wedneſday, the eighteenth of December in 
the evening, part of the cavalry with his royal hich. 
neſs came up with the rebels, after ten hours march 
a little beyond Lowther-hall, which they had 
quitted on the approach of the king's forces, andf 
threw themſelves into the village of Clifton about 
three miles from Penrith; where they had great ad- 
vantages from the ſituation of the place, and from 
ſome decayed broken walls. His royal highneß 
however, cauſed the village to be immediately at 
tacked, by the firſt forces that came up, which were 
the king's own regiment of dragoons, and part of 
the duke of Kingſton's horſe, who behaved ex 
tremely well upon this occaſion; and in an hour's 
time drove them out of the place, though a very 
The loſs of the eneny 
could not be certainly known, becauſe it was quite 
dark before the affair was over. There were tort 
of the king's ſoldiers killed and wounded, anc 
amongſt them four officers, viz, colonel Honey 
wood, captain Eafl, cornet Owen and cornet Hamil 
ton. On the ſide of the rebels, there was ont 
captain Hamilton taken priſoner, who was muc 
wounded. It was ſo dark and the country ſo co 
vered that it was impoſſible to purſue them wit 
any probability of ſucceſs that night; and the nen 


His royal 


morning about ſeventy of the rebels were mad( — 
priſoners; nothing but the quickneſs of their re - 
treat having ſaved the reſt and that too with gre «y 
difliculty. 8 
While their rear-guard was engaged with th = 
king's forces at Clifton, the main body of the re 1 
bels were at Penrith, and ſo apprehenſive of bein 4 
overtaken, that at ten o'clock at night they order 
their artillery and baggage to advance towards ( but 


lifle ; and on the nineteenth, in the morning, the 
entered that city, exceſſively fatigued and in mc 
confuſion. The rebels did not continue long there 
but contented themſelves with putting 4 ſort 0 
garriſon into the place, compoſed of between e 
and five hundred men, moſt of them being the 
that had joined them in England, and which ti 
had formed into a corps, under the title of | 
Mancheſter regiment. The main body of dhe 
army continued their march towards Scotland 
paſling the river Eſk, though very high, which e 
many of them their lives: and on the twentieth 2 
twenty-firſt, they again entered North Bit 
leaving thoſe they had thrown into Carliſle to 

for themſelves as well as they could, and witho 
any hopes of ſuccour. Theſe pretended at rt 
they would make an obſtinate defence; and * 


- 
" 
: 
- 
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Fol of their artillery with them, they mounted 


them on the walls, took poſleſſion of the caſtle, and 
carried into it all the proviſions they could find, 
leaving the inhabitants little or none to ſuſtain 
them; ſo that they were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
being able to draw no relief from the adjacent 
country, becauſe the people were ſenſible that what- 
ever they ſent them, would be taken from them by 
the rebels. They did not however continue long 
in this deplorable condition, being relieved from it 
by the ſpeedy arrival of the king's forces, who ſoon 
ut an end to the diſpute, and reſtored the people 
of Carliſle to the king's protection. On the twenty- 
frſt, about four in the morning, the whole army 
marched in four columns towards Carliſle, which was 
already inveſted, and in the evening they arrived 
before that city, and took up their _ in the 
villages round it. Field marſhal Wade, having 
intelligence of what had paſſed at Clifton, detached 
i conſiderable body of foot to join the duke's army, 
and gave ſuch other orders as were requiſite for haſ- 
ning thither the artillery and ammunition that were 
wanting for carrying on the fiege.. On the twenty- 


fxth, part of the cannon expected from Whitehaven, | 


urived, and the utmoſt diligence being uſed, they 
began on the . to ou with ſix eighteen 
pounders . the place. In the night of the 
wenty-ninth they raiſed a new battery of three 
pieces of cannon that began to play in the morning, 
upon which the rebels hung out a white flag, and 
offered to capitulate ; but his royal highneſs would 

t them no other terms than theſe, ** that they 
ſhould not be put to the ſword but reſerved for his 
majeſty's pleaſure;” to which, about three in the 

:ternoon, on the thirtieth, one John Hamilton, 
ibo ſtiled himſelf governor of Carliſle, agreed, and 
bigadier Bligh immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
wun with a detachment of four hundred guards, 
eren hundred foot, and one hundred and twenty 
horſe. The rebel officers yielded themſelves pri- 
bers immediately, and their men retired into the 
athedral without arms, where they had a guard ſet 
wer them, till his royal highneſs ſhould otherwiſe 
diſpoſe of them. Such was the iſſue of this wild 
ndertaking, and ſo ſoon were thoſe who pretended 
v defend the place to the laſt extremity, reduced to 
lurender it and themſelves priſoners at diſcretion. 

A liſt of the rebel officers, &c. taken at Carliſle. 
kngliſh: One colonel, five captains, five lieute- 
ants, ſeven enſigns, one adjutant, and ninety- 
liree Rogers an officers, private men, &c. 
doch: The governor, one ſurgeon, ſix captains, 
hen lieutenants, three enſigns, and two, hundred 
nd fifty-fix non-commiſſioned officers, private 
men, &. Beſides French: Three officers, one 
ercant, four private men. In all three hundred 
ad ninety-four. Artillery: Braſs one and a half 
pounders with fix carriages, braſs octagon with one 
aiage, braſs four pounders with three carriages, 

braſs cohorns, and two royals. In all ſixteen. 

As lord John Drummond, lord Lewis Gordon, 
and the reſt of the rebel chiefs in Scotland were all 
is time labouring with great diligence, as well as 
much violence, to draw together a conſiderable 
Pe in order to join the Pretender on his return 
uo that country; the king's loyal ſubjects there 
deyed the greateſt zeal and ſpirit, in exerting their 
moſt force in order to oppole them. The city of 
aow particularly diſtinguiſhed itſelf on this oc- 
wn, by levying fifteen companies of ſixty men 
KN at their own expence, and having completed 
em by the beginning of the month of December, 
e marched from thence under the command of 
*1ght honourable the earl of Hume, for Stirling. 
* City of Edinburgh alſo having received his 
Welty's licence for that purpoſe, raiſed one thouſand 
en for the king's ſervice; and the earl of Loudon 
"hy forces under his command, marching from 
. 


— 


Such were the tranſ- 
actions in South and in North Britain to the cloſe 
of this year, when the rebels having been obliged 
to fly out of England, began again to gather ſtrength 
in the weſt of Scotland and . to reſume their deſign 
of attacking Stirling caſtle. Having paſſed the river 
Eſke, they divided into two bodies; the leſſer, 
conſiſting of about two thouſand men, marched on 
the twenticth of December to Ecclefecan, and from 
thence the next day to Moffat. The larger body 
of about four thouſand proceeded to Annan, near 
the ſea-ſide, and on the twenty-firſt marched to 
Dumfries, where they continued all the next day, 
and about eight in the morning on the twenty. 
third, they moved northwards. At Dumfries they 
demanded two thouſand pounds immediately, and 
though this was remonſtrated againſt, as a thing not 
only hard, but impracticable, yet it was peremptorily 
inſiſted on, and at laſt eleven hundred was accepted 
in ready money, and two gentlemen were taken away 
as hoſtages for the other nine hundred. On the 


twenty- third they halted at Drumlanerig, and thence 


continued their march to Glaſgow, at which city 
they arrived on the twenty-fifth, In the mean 
time, the northern rebels were moving towards 
Perth under lord John Drummond, lord Lewis 
Gordon, and ſome other of their chiefs. This bod 
had ſome artillery, ammunition, and money wit 
them, which had been landed from on board ſome 
Spaniſh privateers, and brought from the weſt coaſt 
to Perth, which they fortified for a place of arms ; 
fitting out an armed ſloop there, as they did the 
Hazard which they had taken, and a ſtout privateer 
at 3 p 
t is not at all ſurpriſing that the 

behaviour of the ar 4 Glaſgow A. D. 1746. 
ſhould be rather worſe than in other places. They 
found themſelves in a very rich city, abounding in 
whatever they wanted, and therefore they conſidered 


it as a magazine, and _ to furniſh themſelves 


immediately with broad-cloth, Tartan, linen, ſhoes 
and ſtockings, to the amount of ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling; ſo that by this means the Pretender in a 
manner new cloathed his army, which proved a 
great means of keeping them together, otherwiſe, 
in all probability, the greater part of them would 
have diſperſed. On the third of January, having 
finiſhed their buſineſs at Glaſgow, and ole ned up 
what they could, it was judged high time to remove, 
and accordingly they marched that day to Kilſyth. 
The next day they proceeded to Banockbourne, and 
on the fifth, having now the beſt part of their forces 
together, they ſummoned the caſtle and town of 
Stirling to ſurrender. General Blakeney anſwered, 
that he would defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
and as he had lived he was determined to die a man 
of honour. The town, which is indeed of no ſtrength, 
after ſome time ſpent in treaty, ſurrendered, and 
the rebels entered it upon the eighth, when hav. 
ing _ ſummoned the caſtle to as little purpoſe 
as before, they took a final reſolution of beſieging it 
in form with what artillery they had, and accordingly 
prepared to put that reſolution in execution. 

His male having thought fit to appoint lieu- 
tenant general Hawley commander in chief of his 
forces in North Britain, and major general Huſke 
to command under him, the troops that were to 
form the army in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
marched thither with ſo much expedition, and what- 
ever was requiſite for their uſe, or could contribute ta 
facilitate their motions, was ſo readily ſupplied to 
them on their rout, that by the tenth it was judged 
expedient to diſpoſe things for advancing towards 

7 N the 


to gain ſome riſing grounds near the moor of Fal- 
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the relief of Stirling caſtle ; not that this fortreſs, | 
which from its ſituation is of ſome importance, was 

in. any danger, for in truth, the rebels were but 

bungling engineers, but becauſe it would have given 
ſome reputation to their arms, in caſe they had con- 

tinued this ſiege for any time without interruption. 

Things being thus diſpoſed, the field artillery or- 

dered out, and all the neceſſary precautions taken, 

it was reſolved to begin the operations by detach- 

ing part of the forces under major general Huſke, to 

diſlodge the earl of Kilmarnock from Falkirk, 

where he lay with moſt of the cavalry belonging to 

the rebel army. On the thirteenth, accordingly, 

the forces appointed for this ſervice began to 

move towards Linlithgow, which they entered in 

the evening at the very inſtant the earl of Kilmar- 

nock was marching in on the ſide next Falkirk with 

ſome of his people; but having early intelligence of 
the general's purpoſe and nearneſs, he retired with 

ſome precipitation. After general Huſke had taken 

poſt at Linlithgow, lord Kilmarnock thought pro- 

per to decamp the next day from Falkirk, and to 

retire to the main body of the rebel army before 

Stirling. On the ſixteenth, general Huſke, with 

the forces under his command, and the remains of 
Gardiner's and Hamilton's dragoons, took poſſeſ- 

ſion of Falkirk, and were followed thither ſoon after 

by general Hawley, and the reſt of the army. 

Lieutenant general Hawley having conſidered the 

ſituation of affairs, and the ſeveral accounts he had 

received, reſolved to defer attacking the rebels un- 

til the next day, as well in regard to the foulneſs of 
the weather, as becauſe he was deſirous of obtaining 
ſuch intelligence as might enable him to make the 
moſt advantageous diſpoſitions for acting againſt 
them with his cavalry and pram & 

Some dragoons that had been ſent to reconnoitre, 
returned about noon with intelligence, that the re- 
bels were actually in motion, in order to attack the 
king's forces, and by one they were ſeen in two 
columns, about two. miles diſtance, endeavouring 


kirk. Upon this the king's, forces got under 
arms, and formed as ſoon as the ſmall time they 
had would allow, and immediately marched to gain 
the ground which the rebels were endeavouring to 
reach on the left of their camp. This, though the 
round was above a mile diſtant, they performed, 
But were ſcarce in poſſeſſion of it, before the enemy 
came down in order of battle, out-ſtretching the 
king's forces in ſuch a manner, that the left of one 
army was oppoſite the center of the other. The 
king's army being once formed, advanced in good 
order, the dragoons on the left, and the foot in two 
lines. As ſoon as they came within a hundred 
yards of the enemy, the dragoons were ordered to 
fall on ſword in hand, and the two lines of infantry 
to advance, They began to move in purſuance of 
theſe directions, but before they could put them in 
execution, the rebels made a very ſmart fire, which 
threw the dragoons into ſome diſorder, and they the 
foot, who made only one irregular fire, Barrel's and 
Ligoniers battalions only excepted, who were pre- 
ſently rallied by brigadier Cholmondeley, attacked 
afterwards by the rebels, whom they repulſed, and 
at length drove them fairly out of the field. In the 
mean time, major general Huſke, with wonderful 
prudence and preſence of mind, drew together and 
tormed a body of foot in the rear of theſe two regi- 
ments, which the rebels ſeeing, did not venture to 
renew the attack. General Mordaunt taking ad- 
vantage of this delay, rallied and formed the reſt of 
the troops, in which the officers, who in general be- 
haved well, aſliſted. 


There were ſeveral unforeſeen and indeed in- 


ſo far from it that it was once reſolved to remain in 


| was ſtill in the ſame tone, and contented himſelf 


forming the king's troops, which was ſucceeded 

another unlucky accident. Some of the battalions 
fired without orders, which occaſioned a great con 
fuſion among the dragoons. But the preat mil. 
fortune of all was, that juſt as the army began _ 
move, there came on a violent florm of wind and 
rain, which hindered the men from ſeeing before 
them; and many of their firelocks were ſo wet, that 
it is thought ſcarce a fifth part of them were of 
uſe; add to this, that they had no uſe at all of their 
artillery, for the weather having been for two days 
very wet, and there being a ſteep hill to climb, they 
could not get up time enough to do any ſervice in the 
action; and the commander of the train having quitted 
it, moſt of the people who belonged to the horſes 
rode away with them ; ſo that when the troops hy 
tired to their camp, they found it extremely hard 
to carry off their cannon. This difficulty, hoy. 
ever, very FRE proves that they were left maſters 
of the field, for the grenadiers of Barrel's regiment 
brought off one piece of cannon, and the horſes 
that were picked up at the town of Falkirk, drey 
away three more, which ſhews they had time 
enough, and were not at all moleſted by the rebels, 


the camp, and brigadier Mordaunt had orders to 
take poſt there; but the rain was fo heavy, the 
tents ſo exceſſively wet, and ſo much of the am- 
munition ſpoiled, that it was judged altogether in. 
expedient to expoſe the men to the inclemency of 
the weather, and therefore it was at laſt determined 
to march them back to Linlithgow, purely to put 
them under cover. 

The rebels returned to Stirling on the 18th in 
the afternoon ; and as it was viſible that lieutenant 
general Hawley's deſign of relieving that fortreſs 
was diſappointed, they had a mind to try what effect 
another ſummons would have ; but general Blakeney 


with repeating what he had before told them, that 
he had always been looked upon as a man of honour, 
and they ſhould find he would die ſo. | 
On the return of the king's army to Edinburgh, 
a very ſtrict enquiry was made into the loſs ſuſtained 


evitable accidents that contributed greatly to, or 
rather might be ſaid to have been the ſole occaſion 
of the rebels gaining this advantage; in the firſt 


place, there was ſome difficulty and confuſion in 


by the late action, which appeared to be, officers me 
excepted, very ſmall. What was moſt regretted was dr; 
the death of Sir Robert Monroe, -bart. colonel of a mo 
regiment of foot, who died of his wounds in the po 
hands of the rebels; and his brother, Dr. Monroe, all 
an eminent man in his profeſſion, and who attended ea 
him to the field, merely out of fraternal affection. har 

There was no account of the killed and wounded tet 
publiſhed by authority, probably becauſe it was we 
found difficult to collect ſuch an account, as many per 
of the ſoldiers. who were ſuppoſed either to have va 
been ſlain or taken priſoners, came dropping in the 
afterwards for ſeveral days. The officers, in ge- pul 
neral, diſtinguiſhed themſelves extremely, and ſome gre 
very particularly, ſuch as brigadier general Chol- up 
mondeley, who was dangerouſly wounded, and con- the 
tracted a palſey, from the cold he caught in the reb 
field. Major general Huſke, by his great vigilance ro 
and preſence of mind ſhewn on this occaſion, ac- tha 
uired the higheſt reputation ; and brigadier Mor- ab; 
; was allowed to have done all that could be ba 
expected from the moſt knowing and active officer; and 
nay, even in the battalions where the men did not ſo 
behave ſo well as might have been expected, thelf MN 
officers ſhewed themſelves to great advantage, and lik 
gave glorious examples of intrepidity, though tne) hac 
were but ill copied. It happened very luckily, te 
that as this action proved fatal to ſo many ofticers, wh 
it proved as fortunate to a great many others; for ice 
the rebels having ſent moſt of the officers that were ( 
taken priſoners at Preſton Pans to Glames, Coup*" Ur 
and Liſlie, when they were drawing together the! tec 
forces about Stirling, the loyal inhabitants of un te 
dee, and other places, formed a deſign of reſcuing 0 


them, and conducting them back to Edinburg? 
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which they executed with great ſpirit and diligence, 
and they arrived at that city on the nineteenth, the 
very next day ** the army returned thither from 
Linlithgow. | I TOP 

When the news of this battle reached London, 
it made it neceſſary to provide for the immediate 
extinction of ſo dangerous a flame, by ſending 
down a ſufficient number. of forces, not only to 
render the army in Scotland more formidable than 
before, but to increaſe its ſtrength to ſuch a = * 
asto free the nation from any apprehenſions of its 
conſequences, in caſe the enemy ſhould grow more 
numerous, or the French and Spaniards perſiſt in 
their deſign of attempting an invaſion for their 
ſupport in any part of his majeſty's dominions. - It 
was with this view, that a reſolution was taken of 
embarking the Heſſian troops in Britiſh pay, then 
in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, for Scotland; 
and it was alſo thought convenient, that to reſtore 
the ſpirit of the ſoldiers, to _——_— all animoſi- 
ties, and encourage the well-aftected in North- 
Britain, his royal highneſs the duke ſhould imme- 
diately go down, thither. On the thirtieth, in the 
morning, to the great 2 and joy of the army, 
his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland arrived 
at Edinburgh, after a journey amazingly expedi- 
tious, conſidering the rigour of the ſeaſon, He 
was received with all the teſtimonies of loyalty and 
affection that could poſſibly be expreſſed, the army 
looking upon his preſence as a ſure omen of victory, 


and all ranks and degrees of people being delighted 


at beholding a prince with whoſe reputation they 
were ſo well acquainted, and from whom they had 
juſt reaſon to expect being reſtored to the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of thoſe bleſſings, which, under the mild 
government of the king his father, they had, till 
the breaking out of this rebellion, conſtantly en- 
joyed. The ſight of the duke baniſhed all remem- 
brance of the late untoward accident; and the 
troops ſhewed uncommon ardour to be led, bad as 


the weather was, into the field again. 


men, together with Cobham's and Mark Ker's 
dragoon's, in purſuit of the rebels. The next 
morning his royal highneſs made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for proſecuting his march, at which time 
all the officers and ſoldiers expreſſed the greateſt 
eagerneſs and alacrity imaginable., The march was 
hardly begun, before advice was brought that the 
redels, inſtead of preparing for an- engagement, 
vere actually repaſſing the Forth with all the dili- 
gence imaginable ; and what gave credit to this, 
vas their advanced guards retiring every where with 
the utmoſt precipitation. This news was ſoon after 


great reports like the blowing up of magazines ; 
upon which brigadier Mordaunt was detached with 
the Argyleſhire men and the dragoons to harraſs the 
rebels in their retreat. The brigadier, with the 
oops under his command, = 
that evening, where they found the rebels had 
wandoned their camp, with all their artillery, and 
had blown up a great magazine they'had of powder 
nd ball in the church of St. Ninian, and that with 
ſo little care or diſcretion, that ſeveral of the 
country people were buried in the ruins. They 
likewiſe left behind them all the wounded men they 
made priſoners in the late action, and about 
twenty of their own ſick men; but it was ſo late 
hen the king's forces arrived, that it was judged 
les to continue the purſuit. 

n the ſecond of February, about one in the 
ternoon, his royal highneſs entered Stirling, and 
Weved the compliments of general Blakeney, and 
ne officers of his garriſon, on that memorable oc- 
Mm; and at the ſame time, his royal highneſs 
x pleaſed to teſtify his entire ſatisfaction, with re- 


The very next day his royal highneſs reviewed | 
the forces, and marched them in two columns, 
conſiſting of fourteen battalions, the Argyleſtrire 


put out of diſpute, by the noiſe they heard of two | 


at Stirling late 


| 


1. 


— 


W * 


| ſpect to the gallant defence the general had made, 
by which a. place of ſo much importance had been 
preſerved, and the deſigns of the enemy defeated. 
n the mean time, the rebels were occupied in 
making all the diſpatch in their power, that they 
might be entirely out of reach before Stirling 
bridge could be repaired: for the paſſage of the 
army, Part of them took the road by Tay bridge, 
towards the hills, the reſt conſiſting of lord Lewis 
Gordon's men, the remains of the French; thoſe 
commanded by lord Ogilvie, and the few horſe they 
had, got into Perth the very night that brigadier 
Mordaunt arrived at Stirling ; and though they had 
taken a great deal of pains in throwing up ſeveral 
works for the ſecurity of that place, yet they began 
to abandon it, and to continue their march north- 
wards the next morning; lord John Drummond, 
with the remains of the Scotch and Iriſh that came 
from France, made the beſt of their way towards 
Montroſe, and on the third of February the town 
of Perth was totally evacuated. They left behind 
them there thirteen pieces of iron cannon, eight 
and twelve pounders, nailed up, and threw a vaſt 
quantity of ammunition into the river, together 
with fourteen ſwivel guns that had been taken out 
of the Hazard ſloop; and ſet at liberty the ſailors 
that had been confined there from the time that 
veſſel was taken; but they thought fit to carry 
captain Hill, who commanded her, along with 
- and ſome few other priſoners of the bette 
ort. L 

On the fourth, by ſix in the morning, the bridge 
of Stirling was repaired, ſo that the army paſſed 
over it, and the — ard, conſiſting of the 
Argyleſhire 8 and the dragoons, marched 
that night as far as Crief; but the foot were can- 
toned in and about Dumblain, where the duke took 
up his quarters that evening, and the next day the 
advanced guards took poſſeſſion of Perth. Scarce 
any hiſtory can ſhew a more illuſtrious inſtance of 
the effects of a general's reputation than this before 
us, ſince in the ſpace of a ſingle week, his royal 
highneſs quitted the court of the king his father, 
put himſelf at the head of the forces in Scotland, 
and ſaw the enemy flying with precipitation before 
him. To endeavour to heighten this event by any 
ſtrains of compliment or panegyric, would be to 
obſcure it; the bare recital of the matter of fact is 
the nobleſt eulogium. . 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
gave orders for the army to march by different 
roads (but in ſuch bodies as prevented all danger 
of ſurprize) to Aberdeen, where he propoſed to fix 


his head - quarters, to raiſe magazines, and to re- 


ceive ſuch fuccours and ſupplies as from time to 
time might be requiſite by E from the ſouth. As 
the Heſſian troops were now in Scotland, his royal 
highneſs took care to diſpoſe of them and ſome 
other bodies of Engliſh troops at Perth, Dunkeld, 
the caſtle of Blair, caſtle of Menzies, and other 


places, by which he effectually ſecured the paſſage 


into the lowlands, and put it out of the power of 
the rebels to return that way into the ſouth. Ge- 
neral Campbell, with the Argyleſhire men, under 
took the ſecurity of Fort William, a place at that 
time of infinite importance, as it ſecured another 
paſſage through. the weſt of Scotland, by which the 
rebels might again have made their way into 
England. Theis precautions taken, his royal high- 
neſs ſet out in perſon for Aberdeen, where he ar- 
rived on the twenty- eighth of February. The ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions having been made for continuing 
the operations of the war, it was judged expedient 
to make ſome examples of ſuch as had myſbehaved, 
for the better ſupport of diſcipline, at a time when 
it was ſo neceſſary for the ſecurity and reputation of 
the army; a court-martial was accordingly held at 
Montroſe, by which an officer in the artillery, who 
had deſerted the train in the action at Falkirk, was 


I condemned 
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condemned to have his ſword broke over his head 


by the provoſt, his ſaſh thrown on the ground, and 


himſelf turned out of the army, which was exe- 
cuted accordingly at the head of the artillery. A 
lieutenant of Fleming's regiment was broke for diſ- 
obeying orders, forfeiting his word, and prevari- 
cating before the court-martial, in relation to 
plundering the houſe of Mr. Oliphant of Gaſk, at 
that time with the rebels, ſo little colour there was 
for the reports ſpread that plundering was con- 
nived at, if not allowed; though nothing could be 
more incompatible with the diſcipline of a regular 
army, as well as the conſtitution of, the country that 
army was employed to defend. 4} 

The rebels, in proſecution of their deſigns, 
made it their firſt care to become maſters of Inver- 
neſs, a town of pretty conſiderable trade on the 
caſt ſide of the highlende, with a good port, and a 
ſmall fortreſs, ſometimes called the caſtle of Inver- 
neſs, but more properly Fort George, to defend it. 
The earl of Loudon was then there, with a body of 
about fifteen hundred men, moſt of them haſtily 
raiſed forthe ſervice of the government, with whom, 
upon the approach of the rehels to within a very 
ſmall diſtance of the place, he marched out in 
order to act offenſively ; but finding that impracti- 
cable, and that the enemy were much ſtronger than 
he expected, he judged it proper to retreat, which 
he did on the twentieth of February without the 
loſs of a man, leaving two independent companies 
under the command of major Grant in Fort George, 
with orders to defend it to the laſt extremity. Bur 
it ſeems theſe orders were but indifferently obeyed, 
for the place was ſoon after ſurrendered to the 
rebels; upon which the Chevalier removed his 

uarters thither, having with him about four thou- 
and men. They next attacked Fort Auguſtus, a 
very ſmall place, and only important by its ſituation 
between Inverneſs and Fort William, in which 
there was a very ſmall garriſon of no more than 
three companies of Guiſe's regiment, under the 
command of major Wentworth; ſo that it was 
ſpeedily reduced, and as ſpeedily demoliſhed, which 
was the ſame fate that Fort George had met with. 
As they were ſtill incommoded by the neighbour- 
hood of the earl of Loudon, who lay at their 
back, with only the Frith of Murray between 
them, the duke of Perth, the earl of Cromarty, 
and ſome ef the reſt of their chief commanders, 
reſolved to attempt the ſurprizing that earl by the 
help of boats, which they — together on their 
ſide of the water; and taking the advantage of a fog, 
executed their ſcheme ſo effectually, that falling 
upon the king's forces under the earl's command 
unexpectedly, they cut off ſome, made a few offi- 
cers priſoners, and obliged lord Loudon to retire 
with the reſt out of Sutherland. But though theſe 
little — ſerved to make a noiſe, and to 
keep up the ſpirits of their party, yet they did them 
little real ſervice; and their money beginning to 


run ſhort, and _— both at home and abroad 


failing their ex 
amongſt them. 
On the ſixteenth of March, having intelligence 
that Roy Steuart, with about one thouſand foot, 
and ſixty huſſars, were at Strathbogie, his royal 
highneſs ordered major-general Bland to drive 
them from thence, and at the ſame time ordered 
brigadier-general Mordaunt, with four battalions, 
— as many pieces of cannon, to march and ſup- 
port the major- general, if there ſhould be occaſion. 
On the ſeventeenth, the major-general advanced to 
Strathbogie, and was almoſt within fight of the 
place, before the rebels had any notice of his ap- 
proach ; which alarmed them to ſuch a degree, that 
they quitted their poſt, and retired with great pre- 


tions, cauſed great diviſions 


_ Cipitation towards Keith; and though the evening 


was wet and hazy, yet the voluntcers under the 


1 


| effectual and well-timed ſervice: but notwithſtand- 


: longing to the Baltimore ſloop, which was employed 


of the Serpent ſloop, detaching his own boat with 


— 
— 


— —— 


captain 
almoſt 


marquis of Granby, colonel Conway, and 
Halden, continued the purſuit till it was 


dark. But this ſucceſs was WS. a with ſome 
a 


little check: for general Bland haVing © detach; 
captain of bighlanders with ſeventy — his gh 
and thirty of 'Kingſton's horfe, with orders to cle 
that place, and then rejoin the army, they — 
trary to his directions, ventured to quarter them 
that night, which gave the rebels an Opportunity of 
ſurprizing them; for returning from Fochabers 
whither they had retired, they furrounded the vil. 
lage of Keith in the night, entered it at both ends 
attacked the Campbells who were quartered in the 
church-yard, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance cut 
moſt of them 'to pieces ; but the cornet who com. 
manded Kingſton's horſe, retired with ſome of thoſe 
under his command ; which accident made the 
troops more careful, ſo that nothing of that kind 
happened for the future. Indeed, the diſpoſition 
his royal highneſs immediately made, put all at. 
tempts of that ſort out of the enemy's power, the 
royal army being divided into three cantonment« 
in the following manner, viz. the whole firſt line 
conſiſting of fix battalions, the duke of Kingſton: 
horſe, and Cobham's dragoons, lay at Strathbogie 
within twelve miles of the Spey, under the command 
of the earl of Albemarle, and major-general Bland, 
The reſerve, conſiſting of three battalions and four 
pieces of cannon, under the command of brigadier. 
general Mordaunt, were at Old Meldrum, half way 
between Strathbogie and Aberdeen; and the whole 
ſecond line, conſiſting of the ſix remaining batta- 
lions, and lord Mark Ker's regiment of dragoons, 
remained at Aberdeen. 

The rebels being very well apprized of the great 
importance of Fort Willtam, the taking of which 
would have made them maſters of the whole extent 
of country from eaſt to weſt, and from ſea to ſea, 
and would beſides have opened them a paſſage into 
Argyleſhire and the weſt of Scotland, reſolved to 
leave —_— unattempted that might contribute 
to the reduction of this fortreſs; and therefore 
ordered brigadier- Stapleton, with a large body of 
their beſt men, moſt of their engineers, and as good 
a train as they could furniſh, that way in the be- 
ginning of March ; and on the ſecond or third of 
that month, about one thouſand men arrived at 
Glenavis, which is within two miles of Fort Wil 
ltam, and about this time they took a boat be- 
in the ſervice of the garriſon. But captain Aſkew 
another belonging to the Baltimore, and a third 
belonging to the garriſon of Fort William, with 
about ſeventy men in them, forced the rebels from 
the ' Narrows of Carron where they were poſted, 
and made themſelves maſters of all their boats. 
This was on the fourth of March, and was a very 


ing this check, the rebels perſiſted in their delign 
of attacking this fortreſs, and with very great 
labour and difficulty brought up their artillery, 
me made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for that put- 

e. 
of the third of April the rebels ſuddenly raiſed 
their ſiege, deſerted their batteries, and with great 
precipitation marched for Inverneſs ; upon which 
captain Scot detached a party of the garriſon, which 
ſecured eight pieces of cannon and ſeven mortar, 
the encmy had left behind them. 

The reaſon of this ſadden and haſty retreat of 
the rebels from before this fortreſs, was the necellitj 
the young Pretender was under of drawing together 
all his *. in the neighbourhood of Inverneſs 
upon the approach of the king's army. But before 
we come to treat of the meaſures taken by — 
after this junction, it is requiſite that we _ 
give ſome account of another misfortune ors 
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hefel them, which was no lefs fatal in'its conſe- 
uences than the diſappointment of their-deſign 
inſt Fort William. We have already obſerved, 


that they were in great diſtreſs for money and other 
necefſaries, and waited impatiently for a ſupply 


from France; which they hoped, notwithſtanding 
the miſcarriage of ſo many ſmall veſſels that had 


been ſent them, wonld ſoon arrive on board the 
Hazard floop, to which they had given the name 
of the Prince Charles ſnow, and which they had 


intelligence was at fea with a conſiderable quantity 


of gold on board, and a good number of expe- 
rienced officers and engineers, who were very much 


wanted. On the twenty-fifth of March, this long- 


looked-for veſſel arrived in Tongue bay, into which 


ſhe was followed by his majeſly's ſhip the Sheerneſs, 


commanded by captain Obrien, who immediately 


attacked her. In the engagement, the Hazard 
flcop.had a great many men killed, and many more 
wounded ; ſo that not being able to maintain the 
fight, ſhe ran aſhore on the ſhallows where the 
Sheerneſs could not follow her, and there ſhe 
landed her men and money. The place on which 
ſhe ran on ſhore (after being chaſed fifty-ſix 
leagues) was in the lord Rea's country; and it 
happened, there was then at his lordſhip's houſe 
his fon captain Mackay, Sir Henry Monro, lord 
Charles Gordon, captain Macleod, and about eighty 


men of lord Loudon's regiment, that had retired 


thither when the rebels attacked them by boats, as 


animated the ſoldiers to attack, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperio ity of numbers, thoſe who landed from the 
Prince Charles ſnow, obtained, after a ſhort diſpute, 
a complete victory, only three or four being killed 
on the de of the rebels, and with little or no loſs 
vn their ſide. Beſides five cheſts of money, and a 
confiderable quantity of arms, they took a hundred 
and fifty-fix officers, ſoldiers, and failors priſoners, 
with whom they embarked on board the Sheerneſs 
man of war, and failed directly for Aberdeen, toge- 
ther with another prize captain Obrien had taken 
in the Orkneys. The money, beſides one cheſt 
that was miſſing, and what had been taken out of 
another that was broke, amounted to twelve thou- 
ſand and five hundred guineas; and amongſt the 
3 there were forty experienced officers, who 

been long either in the French or the Spaniſh 
ſervice. 

At the fame time that the rebels employed fo 
conſiderable a part of their forces in attacking Fort 
William, they ſent another body under the com- 
mand of lord George Murray, to make a like at- 
tempt upon the caſtle of Blair, the principal ſeat of 
his grace the duke of Athol, but a place of no 
great force, and in which there was only a ſmall 
garifon under the command of Sir Andrew Agnew; 
which ſiege, or rather blockade, they raiſed with 
the ſame hurry and precipitation on the approach 
of the earl of Crawford, as they did that of Fort 
William, upon the very fame day, and from the 

je motives; fo that we have run through all 
their operations in as clear and as ſuccinct a manner 
3% poſlible, and have ſhewn, how all their ſeveral 

ies were drawn off in order to join the young 
Chevalier, and to enable him to make a ſtand at In- 
verneſfs. We ſhall now therefore return to the 
king's forces under the command of his royal 
bighneſs the duke, which we left properly diſpoſed 
to march as ſoon as the ſeaſon and roads would 
Permit, to put an end to this unnatural rebellion 
one general and deciſive action. 
ne troops, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
vuter and the fatigues they had endured by 
anking a double campaign, were in the beginning 
of April ſo well refreſhed, and in ſuch excellent 
* that they were every way fit for ſervice; and 
from apprehending any thing from the impe- 

57. 


has been before related. Theſe gentlemen having | 


1 


— 


| 


. tuolity of the highlanders, or the advantage they 


had in lying behind a very deep and, rapid riyer, 
that they ſhewed the greateſt eagerneſs to enter upon 
action; which though his tighneſs teacouraged, 
and took every nicaſite poſſible for keeping up this 
ardour in his army, yet he acted with great delibe- 
ration, and did not move till the weather was fettled, 
and there was no danger that the cavalry ſhould 
ſuffer for want of forage. At length they moved 
on the eighth from Aberdeen, and encamped on 
the eleventh at Cullen, where lord Albemarle joined 
them, and the whole army was aſſembled; and 
next day marched to the Spey, and paſſed it with 
no other loſs than of one dragoon and four women, 
who were all drowned through hurry and indiſcre- 
tion. Major-general Huſke was detached in the 
morning with fifteen companies of grenadiers, the 
highlanders, and all the cavalry, and two pieces 
of cannon, and his royal highneſs went with them 
himſelf, On their firſt appearance, the rebels re- 
tired from the ſide of the Spey towards Elgin; 
whereupon the duke of Kingſton's horſe imme- 


| diately forded over, ſuſtained by the grenadiers 


and highlanders, but the rebels were all got out of 
their reach before they could paſs. The foot waded 
over as faſt as they arrived; and though the water 
came up to their middles, they went on with great 
chearfulneſs. The rebels appeared to be between 


two and three thouſand; but they did not make 


any oppoſition, either while the king's troops were 
paſſing, or when part of them had paſſed and were 
on the other ſide the Spey; for which conduct of 
theirs it ſeems very dilficult to aſſign any reaſon, 
unleſs it were that their officers, being ſenſible that 
the artillery of the king's troops would ſecure their 
paſſage, they were-unwilling to run the riſk ef dif- 
piriting their men by an unfucceſsful attempt of 


that kind; and therefore choſe not to diſpute the 


paſſage of the Spey, but to deceive their men into 
an opinion that they ſhould be well enough able to 
deal with them when they had paſſed. 

The king's army marched on to Elginand Forres, 


and from thence to Nairn, where they halted on the 


fifteenth, and where the rebels thought to have ſur- 
rage them; but the vigilance and ſtrict diſcipline 

is royal highneſs maintained, abſolutely diſap- 
pointed them; notwithſtanding which they ſet fire 
to and deſtroyed Fort Auguſtus, called in all their 


parties, and prepared for a general engagement, 


which followed the next day. We have had ſeveral 
accounts of this great and deciſive action; but the 
cleareſt and moſt diſtin, as well as the moſt au- 
thentic, is that diſpatched by his royal highneſs, 
dated from Inverneſs, April the eighteenth, and to 
which therefore we think it beſt to adhere. 

« We gave our men a day's halt at Nairn, and 
on the ſixteenth marched between four and five, in 
four columns. The-three lines of foot (reckoning 
the reſerve for one) were broken into three from 
the right, which made three columns equal, and 
each of five battalions. The artillery and baggage 
followed the firſt column on the right, and the 
cavalry made the fourth column on the left. 


« After we had marched about eight miles, our 


advanced guards, compoſed of about forty of 


Ringſton's and the highlanders, led on by the 


quartermaſter-general, perceived the rebels at ſome 
diſtance making a motion towards us on the left, 
upon which we immediately formed; but finding 
the rebels {till were a good way from us, and that 
the whole body did not come forward, we put our- 
ſelves again upon our march in our former poſture, 
and continued it to within a mile of them, where 
we again formed in the ſame order as before. 


After reconnoitring their ſituation, we found them 


ſted behind ſome old walls and huts in a line 
with Culloden houſe. As we thought our right 
entirely ſecure, general Hawley and general Bland 
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went to the left with the tworegiments of dragoons, 
to endeavour to fall upon the right flank of the 
rebels, and Kingſlon's. horſe were ordered to the 
reſerve. * ten pieces of cangon were diſpoſed 
two in each of the intervals of the firſt line, and all 
our highlanders (except about one hundred and 


forty, which were upon the left with general Haw- 'If 
Iey, and who behaved extremely well) were left to 


guard the baggage. | 

When we advanced within five hundred yards of 
the rebels, we found the morafs upon our right was 
ended, which left our right flank quite uncovered 
to them. His royal highneſs thereupon imme- 
diatcly ordered Kingſton's horſe from the reſerve, 
aud a little ſquadron of about ſixty of Cobham's, 
which had been patroling to cover our flank, and 
Pultney's regiment was ordered from the reſerve to 
the right of the royals. 

We ſpent about half an hour after that, trying 
which ſhould gain the flank of the other; and his 
royal highneſs having ſent lord Bury forward within 
one hundred yards of the rebels, to reconnoitre 
ſomewhat that appeared like a battery to us, they 
thereupon began, firing their cannon, which was 
extremely ill ſerved and ill pointed. Our's imme— 
diately anſwered them, which began their confuſion, 
They then came running on in their wild manner; 
and upon the right, where his royal highneſs had 
placed himſelf, imagining the greateſt puſh would 
be there, they came down three ſeveral times within 
a hundred yards of our men, firing their piſtols, 
and brandiſhing their ſwords. But the royals and 
Pultney's hardly took their firelocks from their 


ſhoulders; ſo that after thoſe faint attempts they 


made off, and the little ſquadron on our right were 
ſent to purſue them. General Hawley had, by the 
help of our highlanders, beat down two. little ſtone 
walls, and came in upon the right flank of their 
line. | 


« As their whole firſt line came down to attack | 


at once, their right ſomewhat outflanked Barrels 
regiment, which was our left, and the greateſt part 
of the little loſs we ſuſlained was there. But Bligh's 
and Sempil's giving a fire upon thoſe who had out- 
flanked Barrel's, ſoon repulſed them; and Barrel's 
regiment, and the left of Munro's fairly beat them 
with their bayonets; there was ſcarce a ſoldier or 
officer of Barrel's, or in that part of Monro's which 
engaged, who did not kill one or two meu each 
with their bayonets and ſpontoons. 

« The cavalry, which had charged from their 
right and left, met in the center, except two ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, which we miſled, and they were 
gone in purſuit of the runaways. Lord Ancram 
was ordered to purſue with the horſe, as far as he 
could, and did it with ſo good effect, that a 
very conſiderable number were killed in the pur- 
ſuit. ; 

« As we were on our march to Inverneſs, and 
were near arrived there, major-general Bland ſent 
the annexed papers, which he received from the 
French officers and ſoldiers, ſurrendering themſelves 
priſoners to his royal highneſs. Major-general 
Bland hadalſo made great ſlaughter, and took about 
fifty French officers and ſoldiers priſoners, in his 

urſuit. By the beſt calculation that can be made, 
it is thought the rebels loſt two thouſand men upon 
the ficld of battle, and in the purſuit.” 

We have omitted the liſts annexed to this ac- 
count, as well for the ſake of keeping within 
bounds, as becauſe they could not be very exact at 
that time, but were afterwards much enlarged. All 
the French ofkcers on the ſeventeenth ſigned a 
writing, acknowledging themſelves priſoners gf 
war to his Britannick majeſty, and promiſing ſo to 
remain upon their parole of honour. Amongſt 
which were brigadier Stapleton, the marquis de 
Guilles, whom the highlanders called the French 


| 


In. 


ambaſſador, lord Lewis Drummoz 

fifty more. The loſs on the lde c Fog LY 
army was very inconſiderable; the only pe ſ Moy 
note killed were lord Robert Kerr 4 g ata * 
Barrel's regimen in Graf b. captain in 

arrel's regiment, captain Groflet of Price 

tain John Campbell of Loudon's, and >. 
Colin Campbell of the militia; beſides th 3 
private men killed, and two hundred g fifty 
wounded. 1 wn, IC. tity 

The number of all the perſons taken 5 

ſignal victory, were two Ar. 89 = 
French, and three hundred and twenty-ſi og 

, . * 1» a6 x rebels: 
all their artillery and ammunition, with other je 
tary ſtores, and twelve colours, likewiſe fell i. 1 
the hands of the victors. The earl of Kilmar — 
was taken in the action; lord Balmerino Ik 
reported to be killed, was taken ſoon after 1 
four ladies that had been very active in the ery 
lion, were likewiſe ſeized at Inverneſs, viz ads 
Ogilvie, lady Kinloch, lady Gordon, and 1: Bl 
Mackintoſh. Immediately after the battle br a 
dier Mordaunt was detached with the volunteer - 
the number of nine hundred into the "xe 
country, in order to reduce all who ſhould be 4 
in arms there; and with the like view other detach- 
ments were made into other diſaffected parts of th 

. „. 3 - . c 
country, which put it entirely out of the power of 
the rebels to aſſemble afterwards in any body ca- 
pable of diſturbing the peace of the country bein 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſeparating into mal 
parties, in order to ſhift the better for themigvey | 
About the ſame time that the whole forces of the 
rebels were thus vanquiſhed at the battle of Cul- 
loden, the carl of Cromartie, his eldelt fon, a orcat 
many oflicers of diſtinction, and about one huadied 
and fitty private men, were ſurprized in the north 
by a very ſmall party of his majeſty's loyal ſubjects, 
who ſent them pritoners on board his majelty's 
ſloop the Hound, captain Dove, from Sutherland 
to Inverneſs, where they arrived about the time his 
royal highneſs made his ſecond diſpatch. 

Thus -the flame of this rebellion, which after 
being ſmothered for a time in Scotland, broke out 
at laſt with ſuch force as to ſpread itſelf into Eng- 
land, and not without reaſon alarmed the inhabi- 
tants of this metropolis, was in a ſhort ſpace totally 
extinguiſhed by him who gave the firſt check to its 
force; and who perhaps alone was capable of per- 
forming this ſervice to his country, his father, and 
his king. From his royal highneſs's courage, 
which he diſplayed in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, 
together with his prudence, and the exalted love he 
bore to his country, it ſeems that Providence particu- 
larly made uſe of him as its moſt proper inſtrument in 
performing this work. He it was who revived the 
ſpirits of the people by the magnanimity of his own 
behaviour. He, without ſeverity, reſtorcd diſcipline 
in the army. He prudently delayed at Aberdeen 
till the troops recovered their fatigue, and the 
ſeaſon opened a road to victory. He waited with 
patience, choſe with diſcretion, aud moſt happily 
and glorioufly improved that opportunity which 
blaſted the hopes of the rebels, and has ſecured to 
us the preſent poſſeſſion and future proſpect of tie 
wiſeſt and beli-framed conſtitution Fm ope ca 
boaſt. His royal highneſs continued in the not 
ſome time, to give proper orders for ſecuring t 
tranquillity of the country; having received tir 
ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the clans and chieftains le 
at length returned to London, which he entere 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. As to the 
vanquiſhed adventurer, he eſcaped from the feldd 
battle, forded the river Neſs, and with a few boi 
retired to Aird, where he held a conference vit 
ſome of his adherents; but finding his affairs deſße. 
rate, he deſired each of them to conſult his 9 
ſafety; after which he aſſumed various diſgui'5 


about 


| wandering from place to place among the mond, 
| Shs tai 
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nins and western "iſlands for four months, during 
which he underwent an amazing ſeries of dangers, 
hardſhips and miſeries: at laſt two ſhips, ſent on 
mrpoſe from France to the- coaſt, took him and 
bout thirty of his followers on board, and in'the 
middle of Auguſt landed him at Reſcourt, near 
Morlaix in Britany. Addreſſes were now preſentbd 
om all quarters to his majeſty, felicitating him 
upon the ſucceſs of his arms. The two houſes of 


wrliament having ſet the example: they alfo voted | 


a detachment of the enemy, commanded by count 

Lowendahl,-took poſſeſſibn of Huy, where they 
found a large magazine belonging to the confede- 
rates, whoſe communication with Maeſtricht was 
entirely cut off. This | obliged prince Charles to 
abandon Namur to its cn flrength, and quitting 
his advantageous: poſt; he retired on the north ſide 
of the Maeſe. Namur was immediately inveſted 
| with thirty-five thouſund French, under the count 
de Clermont, who cauſed the trenches to be opened 


— 


their thanks to his royal highneſs for his great and 

ment | ſervices, and the commons, ſobn after, 
ftled; twenty · ive thouſand pdunds per antium dn 
zm and his male iſſue. At the ſame time it was 


umity and contuſion, the number, however, as few 


zalmerino and tovat were tried and found guilty. 
Cromartie was afterwards pardoned as to life, but all 
his eſtates were confiſcated. On the eightcenth of 
Auguſt, Kilmarnock and. Balmerino were executed 
on ldwer hill. Ehe former died with marks of 

itence and contrition; but the latter viewed the 


ſeemed to glory in his ſufferings. ' Lovat was not 
deheaded-till - the» ſprings of the ſucceedint® year. 
Gourts were opened in different parts of the king- 
dom for the trial of the rebels of inferior rank, fifty 
of whom were condemned and executed, ſome were 
pardoned, and th greater number were tranſported 
to the: plantations. 
Ratcliff, the ticular earl of Derweatwater, who had 
been taken in a ſhip. bound to Scotland, was ar- 
nigned on a former ſentence paſſed againſt him in 
the year 1716. He retufed to acknowledge the 
authority of the court, and pleaded; that he was a 
ſubject of France, honoured with a commiſſion in 
the ſervice of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. The 
dentity of his perſon being proved, a rule was 
made tor his execution: and on the eighth day of 
December he ſuffered decapitation with great ſe- 
rnty. and compoſur e. [20 N 
During the time England was engaged in cruſh- 
ing the rebellion at home, the French king and 
count Saxe took the field in the latter end of April, 
at the head of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, and advanced towards the allies, who, to 
the number of forty-four thouland, were intrenched 
behind the Demer, uncter - the. conduct of the 
Aultrian general Bathiani, who retired before them, 
and took poſt in the neighbourhood of Breda, the 
capital of Dutch Brabant. Saxe immediately in- 
velted Antwerp, which in a few days ſurrendered. 
le then ſat down before the ſtrong town of Mons 
n Hannault, with an irrefiſtible train of artillery, 
un mmenſe quantity of bombs and warlike imple- 
ments, and carried on his approaches with ſuch im- 
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ence, the garriſon was obliged to capitulate on the 
Wwenty-ſeventh af June, being about twenty-eight 
Uys after the place had been inveſted. - St. Guiſlain 
Wd Charleroy met with the fate of Mons and Ant- 
verp; © that by the middle of July, Lewis was. 
Wolute maſter of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 
he command of the confederate army at Ter- 
eyde, Was mow aſſumed by prince Charles of Lor- 
ran, it being reinforced by ſome of the Heſſian 
N and a freſh body of Auſtrians under count 
ll, amounted to ei hty-ſeven thouſand men, in- 
ding the Dutch forces commanded by 
- . Suppoſing the next ſtorm would. fall 


oops 


Here they remained; till the eighth of Auguſt, when 


* 


reſolved by government, to make examples of ſome 
of thoſe who had involved their country in ſuch ca- 


wpotlible.. An act was paſfed- for attainting the 
Ars of Kilmarnock and Cromartie; and the lords 


implements of deatli with the moſt careleſs air, and 


In November following Mr. | 


Ktuolity, that notwithſtanding a very vigorous de- 


prince 


pon Namur, theſe generals marched towards that 
PC, and on the eighteenth of july p6ſted their 

„em an adyantageous ſituation, in fight of che 
uch army, which was encamped at Gemblours. 


on the ſecond of September, and the garriſon, con- 
fiſting of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, defended them- 
| fetves'with great irefolution 3 but the ſiege was car- 
ned on with ſuch vigour, that on the twenty-third 
they, were obliged to ſubmit, the town being re- 
dduced to a, heap of ruins. Mean while the allied 
army lay encamped at Maeſtricht, where they were 
joined by Sir John Ligonier with ſome Britiſh and 
Bavarian battalions. Prince - Charles now reſolved 
Ito give the enemy battle; for which purpoſe he 
paſled the Macſe on the thirteenth of September, 
and advanced towards them, but he found marſhal 
Saxe who had been informed of his deſign, ſo ad- 
vantagebully poſted' at Tongres, that he thought 
11 proper 4 march back to Maeſtricht. On the 
twenty-fixth his rear was attacked in their retreat 
over the Jaar by the enemy, who were repulſed. 
But count Saxe 'being' reinforced by the body of 
troops under Clermont, determined to bring the 
contederatcs ti an engagement. On the thirtieth 
he paſled the Jaar,- while the allies, perceiving his 
iatention, took poſicflion of the villages 'of ' Liers, 
Warem, and Roucoux, drew up their forces in 
order of battle, and made preparations, for giving 
him a warm reception. The enemy on the firſt of 
October advanced in three columns; and a terrible 
cannonading began about noon, which laſted till 
two o'clock, Prince Waldeck, who commanded 
the left wing, was then attacked with great fury; 
and, atter a brave defence, overpowered by numbers. 
The villages were aſſaulted in columns, and as one 
| brigade was repulſed another ſucceeded : fo that the 
| allics were obliged to abandon thoſe poſts, and re- 
| treat towards Macſtricht, with the loſs of five' thous 
fand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. This 
action terminated the campaign in the Netherlands, 
| The allies pafliag the -Macſe took up their winter 
| quarters in the duchies of Limburgh and Luxem- 
{ burgh; while the French cantoned their troops in 
the places which they had -newly conquered, In 
the month of. July, this year, died Philip, king of 
Spain, and Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark. The 
former was ſuceeeded by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand; 
and the latter by his ſon. Frederic V. who had 
married the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter to 
king George II. WRT i. T7 
A powerful fleet having been fitted out at Spit- 
head, conſiſting of ſixteen large ſhips, and eight fri- 
gates, beſides bomb ketches, tranſports, and ſtore 


armament ſhould be wholly uſeleſs to the nation, 

diſpatched it under the command of admiral Leſ- 

tock to the coaſt of Britany, with orders for making 
himſelf maſter of Port POrient, which place was the 
repoſitory of all the ſtores and ſhips belonging to 

| the French Eaft India company. Six "battalions, 

with a detachment of matroſſes and bombardiers 

4] were embarked in thirty tranſports, under the com- 

mand of lieutenant general Sinclair. On the four- 

' teenth of September, the whole failed from Ply- 

mouth and ſteered ditectly for the coaſt of Britany, 

, which they made on the ſeventeenth; but the en- 
terprize was rendered impracticable by delay. The 
ramparts were mounted with cannon from the ſhips 
in the harbour; additional works were raiſed; the 
garriſon was reinforced with ſeveral bodies of re- 

gular trobps, and great numbers were aſſembling 
from different parts, ſo that the Britiſh forces were 

in 
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ſhips, the miniſtry, unwilling that this expenſive +_ 
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in danger of being ſurrounded in an enemy's on- 
try. However, they erected a {mall battery againſt 

the town, which they ſet on fire in ſeveral places, 
with their bombs and red hot bullets, and repulſed 
a detachment from the garriſon, which had made a 

ſally to deſtroy their works. But finding their 
cannon produced no effect upon their fortifications | 
they deſpaired of ſucceſa, and the ſeaſon of the year 
rendering it — 7 for the ſhips to continue on 
the coaſt, general Sinclair, after burying two pieces 
of iron cannon, retreated to the fea fide, and em- 
barked with a very inconſiderable loſs. In the be- 
ginning of October the fleet failed to 2 bay, 
uv here they deſtroyed a Spaniſh, man of war, took 


the trifling iſlands of Hovat and Heydie, after which 
they returned to England. tet 
November the eighteenth, the parliament met. 
Aflectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 
houſes; and wlien the commons came to conſider 
the ſupply, they voted four hundred and thirty-three 
thouſand pounds to the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
and three hundred thouſand to the king of Sar- 
dinia : they granted four hundred and ten thouſand | 
pounds for eighteen thouſand Hanoverians, and 
one hundred ſixty one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſeven pounds for ſix thouſand Heflians: they con- 
tinued the ſubſidies to the electors of Cologne, 
Mentz, and Bavaria ; and gave five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to enable his majeſty to carry on the 
war with advantage. So that the whole of the ſup- 
ply this year amounted to nine millions four hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand, two hundred and 
fifty-four pounds. This was raiſed by a land-tax 
of four ſhillings in the pound, by transferable an- 
nuities, at an intereſt of four, and a premium of ten 


per cent. and by new duties on houſes and windows, 


on coaches and wheel carriages, 

A.D The allied powers determined to 
+ 22+ 1747» afſemble a powerful army in the Ne- 

therlands. His royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 

ber land, had ſet out for Holland about the begin- 

ning of December, to concert with marſhal Ba- 


thiani the plan of operations for the enſuing cam- 


paign, in which he was to act as commander in 
chief of the confederate forces. In the latter end 
of March he touk the field, and fixed his head 
quarters at the village of Filberg : the prince of 
Waldeck, with the Dutch troops, were poſted at 
Breda, and marſhal Bathiani near Venlo. The 
allied army conſiſted of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, but through the inexcuſable negli- 
gence of the Dutch and Auſtrians, they had neither 
torage nor provilions, which obliged them, not- 
withitanding their early appearance in the field to 
continue inactive for fix weeks. About this time a 
treaty was ſigned between his Britannic majeſty and 
the empreſs of Ruſſia, whereby, in conſideration of 
an annual ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, ſhe engaged to keep on foot, during the 
war, upon the trontiers of Livonia, a body of fifty 
thouſand foot, and forty or fifty gallies upou the 
coaſt of that province, to act in ſuch a manner as 


his Britannic majeſty ſhould require in aſſiſting of 


his allies. | 
The States General, ſenſible of the danger to 
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coverod by the grand :army of the eneny, ond 

well fortified and pak»: that hey do, — 
the enterprize impracticable. His royal highnek 
then reſolved to take poſt between the Great and 
Little Nethes, by which be covered Bergen. op. 
Zoom and Macſtricht. About the latter end of 
May the) French king arrived at Bruſſels, and gare 
then determined to undertake the ſiege of Mueſtricht. 
For this purpoſe he advanced towards Louvain 
and the confederates perceiving his intention, pu 
their army into motion likewiſe, to take poſt be- 
tween bat town and the enemy. On the twentieth 
of July;;the; allies took: poſſeſſion of their ground 
and drew. up in order of battle, with their right at 


| . . 
poſſeſſion of a fort on the peninſula, and reduced |} .Beilen, and their left extending to Wirle, within 2 


mile of Maeſtricht, having in the front of their let; 
wing, the village of Laffeldt, in which they paſted 
ſeveral battalions of Britiſh infantry. The enemy had 
taken poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren immedi. 
ately above the allies ; and both armies cannonaded 
each other till the evening. The next morning the 
enemy's infantry marched down the hill in one co- 
lumn and attacked the village of Laffeldt, which 
was defended with great — The aſſailants 
ſuffered terribly in their approach from the cannon 
of the confederates, and they met with ſuch a warm 
reception from the Britiſh muſketry that they could 


perſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with aſtoniſhing 
perſeverence, The allies were driven out of the 
village; yet being ſuſtained by three regiments, they 
meaſured back their ground, and repulſed the ene- 
my with great laughter. Saxe, however, continued 
pouring in other battalions, and, the confederates 
being thus overpowered by numbers, the French 
regained and maintained their footing in thevillage, 
after it had been three times loſt and carried. At 
noon the duke of Cumberland ordered the whole 
left wing to advance againſt the enemy, whoſe in- 
fantry gave way: prince Waldeck then led up the 
center; and marſhal Bathiani made a motion with 
the right towards Herdeeren, to anoy the flap ks of 
the enemy. Victory now ſeemed ready to declare 
for the confederates, when the fortune of the day 
took a ſudden turn; occaſioned by the cowardly be- 
haviour of ſome Dutch ſquadrons, who perceiving 
the infantry before them was hard preſſed by the 
French, inſtead of ſupporting them, turned their 
backs, and flying at full gallop, overthrew five bat- 
talions of infantry belonging to the confederates 
corps de reſerve. -The enemy's cavalry taking 
advantage of this confuſion ruſhed among the 
ſcattered troops, whom they trampled under foot, 
and penctrated through and divided the lines of the 
combined army. His royal highneſs had endes. 
voured, but in vain, to rally the Dutch cavalry, and 
it was with difficulty he rejoined the left wing. In 
all probability the defeat would have been total, 
had not Sir John Ligonier, at the head of three 
Britiſh regiments of dragoons and a few ſquadrons 
of Imperial horſe, charged the whole line of the 
French cavalry with ſuch intrepidity and ſuccels 
that he put a ſtop to their career, and enabled the 
duke to effect an orderly retreat to Maeſtricht. Sir 
| John himſelf was taken priſoner, but the regiments 
he commanded retired in excellent order. Ibe 


which their dilatory proceedings had expoſed them, 
were now willing to act vigorouſly; in concert with 
Great Britain, in proſecuting the war, but previous 
to their fully exerting themſelves, they inſiſted upon 
the diſſolution of the ſitting parliament of Great 
Britain, of which, from the various complexions it 
had worn, they had no very good opinion. In 
conſequence of this their declaration the parliament 
was dillolved, and writs were iſſued for ſummoning 


a new one. | 
The confederates had formed a deſign for re- 


taking Antwerp: but this city was fo effectually pair of colours, with ſeven hundred priſone 


allies did not ſuſtain much damage in the purſuit 
and even brought off all their artillery, fixte 
pieces of cannon excepted. The loſs did not & 
ceed fix thouſand men killed and taken: theſe were 
chiefly Engliſh, Heſſians and Hanoverians, the 
having in a manner , oppoſed the whole Frenc 

army, the ſhare of the Dutch and Auſtrians in the 
engagement, as well as their loſs, being too 1ncon” 
derable to be mentioned. The enemy purchaſedths 
victory with the loſs of upwards of ten thouſand of 


their beſt troops, a number of ſtandards, and — 
rs taken, 


among 


not. ſtand it; but when theſe were broke and dig 
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among whom were ſixty officers, ſome of them per- 
ſons of diſtinction. 

The French army continued in the neighbour- 
hood of Tohgres; and marſhal Saxe having amuſed 
theconfederates with marches and countermarches, 
at length detached count Lowendahl, with thirty- 
ix thouſand men to beſiege Bergen-op-Zoom, the 
ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch Brabant, and hitherto 

\ deemed impregnable. From the ſixteenth of July 
to the fifteenth of September, the fiege produced an 
unintermitting ſcene of horror and deſtruction : de- 
ſperate ſallies were made, and mines ſprung with 
the moſt terrible effects: the works began to be 
ſhattered, the town was laid in aſhes, the trenches 
were filled with the bodies of the ſlain; nothing was 
ſeen but fire and ſmoak ; nothing heard but one in- 
ceſſant roar of bombs and cannon. The damage, 
however, fell chiefly on the beſiegers, who were 
lain in heaps, while the garriſon ſuffered very little, 
and could be occaſionally relieved or reinforced 
from the lines. But ſome inconſiderable breaches 
being made in one ravelin and two baſtions, Lowen- 
dahl reſolved to ſtorm them: theſe Cronſtrom 
thought invincible, and, on that ſuppoſition, pre- 
ſumed that the enemy would not attempt an aſſault: 
but the French general having regulated his diſpo- 
ſitions, about four o'clock in the morning, of the 
ſixteenth of September, the ſignal was given for the 
aſſault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being 
caſt into the ravelin, the French troops threw 
themſelves into the foſſe, mounted the breaches, 
forced open a fally-port, and entered the place 


4 almoſt without oppoſition ; for they had time to ex- 
s tend themſelves along the curtains and form in 
h order of battle, before the garriſon could be aſſem- 
, bled. The reduction of this important fortreſs 
it was followed by the ſurrender of all thoſe in the 
le 2 by which means the victors became 
* maſters of the whole navigation of the Schelde. 
* As ſoon as Lewis was informed of Lowendahl's 
ch ſucceſs, he promoted him to the rank of marſhal of 
of France. He likewiſe appointed count Saxe go- 
re vernor of the conquered Netherlands; after which 
ay be returned in triumph to Verſailles; and in a little 
Ve- lime both armies retired into winter quarters, when 
ng lis royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland embarked 
the WY for England, where he arrived on the thirteenth of 


November. 


at- An expenſive armament was fitted out this year 
tes bythe French king, Lewis being reſolved to renew 
ing ls efforts againſt the Britiſh ſettlements in North 
the America and the Eaſt Indies. Accordingly two 
hot, Huadrons were fitted out at Breſt: that deſtined to 
the z in America was commanded by de la Jonquiere, 
1 ad the other by M. de St. George. The Engliſh 
an 


nuniſtry 2 informed of theſe meaſures deter- 
aned to fruſtrate them, by intercepting both ſqua- 
ons. which were to ſail at the ſame time. Vice 
Wmiral Anſon and rear admiral Warren were or— 


rom WY *red ont with a powerful fleet to cruize off Cape Fi- 
the ſterre. On the third of May they fell in with the 
ccels beach ſquadrons, conſiſting of fix large men of 
| the the fame number of frigates, and four armed 


wells, which had been equipped by their Eaſt India 
Fa __ng under their convoy thirty mer- 
_ ſhips richly laden. The enemy's ſhips of 
T immediately drew up in line of battle, while 

" merchantmen under the protection of the ſix 
N continued their courſe with all the ſail they 
ud carry. The Britiſh fleet was by this time 
* and the engagement began with great fury; 
* © enemy was ſoon compelled to ſtrike their 
— The loſs on both ſides was nearly equal. 
ately after the battle three ſhips were diſ- 
— in purſuit of the merchantmen, and their 
hen 5 nine ſail of which were taken. Our fleet 
returned with their prizes in triumph to Spit- 


ad, | 
. conſiderable 


! 


ſum was found in bullion, || 


on board the French merchant ſhips, which was 
conveyed to London in waggons, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the populace. By this victory we 
not only put a ſtop to the deſigns of France againſt 


| our poſſeſſions in North America and the Eaſt In- 


dies, but likewiſe diſtreſſed them by having up- 
wards of four thouſand of their beſt ſailors locked 
up in our priſons. Soon after this tranſaction ad- 
miral Anſon was created a peer, and admiral War- 
ren honoured with the order of the Bath. About 
the middle of June, commodore Fox, with ſix ſhips 
of war, cruizing off Cape Ortugal in Galicia fell in 
with a fleet of homeward bound St. Domingo men, 
conſiſting of one hundred and ſeventy fail, under 

the convoy of four large ſhips of war, commanded 
by commodore de la Motte. On diſcovering the 
Britiſh ſquadron, La Motte abandoned his convoy, 
forty-ſix ſail of which fell into our hands, having 
on board one thouſand four hundred and twenty - 
cight ſailors, together with a very valuable cargo of 
wy oo indigo, cotton, &c. 

n the beginning of Auguſt, rear admiral Hawke 
failed from Plymouth, with fourteen ſhips of the 
line, to intercept a fleet of French merchant ſhips 
bound for the Weſt Indies; and after cruiſing for 
ſome tirne upon the coaſt of Britany, about eight in 
the morning of the fourteenth of October, being 
then in the latitude of Belleiſle, he ſaw a great num- 
ber of ſhips, which proved to be the fleet he was in 
queſt of, under convoy of nine ſhips of the line; 
beſides frigates commanded by M. de PEſtanduaire, 
As ſoon as the French commodore could diſtinctly 
make the Britiſh ſquadron, he ordered one of his 
great ſhips and a frigate to proceed with the mer- 
chantmen, while he formed the line of battle and 
waited the attack. At eleven in the forenoon, ad- 
miral Hawke diſplayed the ſignal to chace, and in 
about halfan hour both fleets engaged. The battle 
laſted till night, when all the French ſquadron ex- 
cept the Intrepide and Tonant, had ſtruck to the 
Engliſh flag. Thele two ſhips eſcaped in the dark, 
and returned to Breſt in a very ſhattered condition, 
The loſs of the enemy amounted to eight hundred 
men, while that of the Engliſh did not exceed two 
hundred. Admiral Hawke conducted his prizes to 
England, and ſoon after his arrival was created a 
knight of the Bath. 

The belligerent powers now began to think 
ſeriouſly of peace. Notwithſtanding the rapid con- 
queſts France had made, ſhe drooped in the midſt 
of hertriumphs; her trade being in a manner de- 
ſtroyed by a war with the Dutch; Auſtria ſaw her 
finances almoſt exhauſted, her armies ill ſupplied, 
and moſt of her provinces laid waſte. Spain, who 
carried on the war with equal inactivity and ill 
ſucceſs, and found the evils it had intended Great 
Britain were all fallen on herſelf, began to adopt more 
moderate meaſures, England, which of all the 
contending powers, had ſuſtained by far the greateſt 
expence, was not able to carry on another campai 
without loading the people with taxes, and the 
Dutch, who were much fonder of negociating than 
fighting, ardently wiſhed to ſee their barner freed 
from the French yoke, and themſelves delivered 
from friends, who under the pretence of 2 


them, laid waſte their moſt fruitful provinces, an 


ſtopped the ſources of their commerce. When the 
new parliament met on the tenth of November, the 
commons having again choſen Arthur Onſlow eſq; 
for their ſpeaker, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, wherein he gave them to underſland, 
that a congreſs would ſpeedily be opened at Aix- la- 
Chapelle, to concert the means for obtaining a ge- 
neral pacification; and obſerved, that nothing 
would more conduce to the ſucceſs of the nego- 
tiation than the vigour and unanimity of their pro- 
ceedings. | 
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; £5, The allies encamped in the neigh- It ſoon wore a pleaſing aſpect; and is now in av 
A. P. 1748. bourhood of Ruremonde, to the num- II flouriſhing condition. During the courſe of bY 


ber of one hundred and ten thouſand men. Mar- 
ſhal Saxe had received poſitive orders from the 
French king to form the ſiege of Maeſtricht, and, 
accordingly, on the third of April he inveſted that 
The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and Dutch 
troops, under the command of the baron d'Alva, 
who defended the place with great ſpirit and reſo- 
lution; but the beſiegers, though annoyed with 
frequent ſallies, determined to ſurmount all — 2 
ſition, and therefore carried on their approaches 
with aſtoniſhing bravery and reſolution. After a 
furious aſſault, in which every inch of ground was 
diſputed, they effected a er 6x aac in the covered 
way; and the fate of Maeſtricht began to be doubt:- 
ful, when a courier arrived there from the duke of 
Cumberland, with advice that the preliminary arti- 
cles of peace had been ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle on 
the nineteeth of April, upon which all hoſtilities were 
ſuſpended ; and on the thirteenth of May, the kin 
put an end to the ſeſſion, after having in his ſpeech 
acquainted both houſes, the preliminaries of a peace 
were actually ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle; and that 
the baſis of this accommodation, was a general re- 
ſtitution of all the conqueſts which had been made 
during the war, On the ſeventh of October, the 
definitive treaty of peace was ſigned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by which all the former treaties, from 
that of Weſtphalia to the laſt concluded at London 
and Vienna, were expreſsly confirmed. 
FRY The bulineſs of the ſeſſion being 
Y. 1749+ brought to a concluſion, on the thir- 
teenth of June, his majeſty put an end to it by a 


ſpeech, in which he told them, That the terms and 


conditions of the definitive treaty of Aix-la- Cha- 
pelle had been carried into execution by the ſeveral 
contracting parties with great punctuality and good 
faith, ſo far as the time and diſtance of the places 
would admit. He expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſee- 
ing the public credit in fo flouriſhing a condition, 
at the end of an expenſive, though neceſſary war, 
and then having returned them thanks for their 
ſupplies, and recommended unanimity among them, 
he prorogued the parliament. 

The earl of Halifax, at this time firſt lord of 
trade and plantations, formed a ſcheme, in which 
he was aſſiſted by many perſons of diſtinction, for 
the ſettlement of a new colony in Nova Scotia, in 
order to extend the power of Great Britain in that 
hrge track of country, diffuſe the benefits of popu- 
lation and agriculture, and improve the fiſhery of 
that extenſive coaſt. This excellent and patriotic 
ſcheme met with the ſucceſs it deſerved; for his 
majeſty having been pleaſed to honour it with his 
royal approbation; the lords of trade and planta- 
tion, gave notice in the Gazette, and other public 
papers, on the ſeventh of March, that proper en- 
couragement would be given to ſuch of the officers 
and private men lately diſmiſſed his majeſty's land 
and ſea ſervice, as were willing to accept of 
of land, and to ſettle with, or without their families 
in the province of Nova Scotia. In conſeqeunce 
of this advertiſement, by the beginning of May, 
no leſs than three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
perſons, with their families had engaged themſelves 
to go to this new ſettlement, and fix their habita- 
tions there. The honourable Edward Cornwallis 
was appointed governor of this infant colony, and 
accordingly accompanied the ſettlers thither. The 


whole fleet, after a pleaſant voyage, arrived ſafely 


at Nova Scotia, and anchored on the twenty-firit 
of June, in the bay of Chebucto, ſituated in the 
center of the ſouthern part of the province; Anna- 
polis being on the ſouth, and Canſo on the north. 
Soon after their arrival a town was planned out at 
the head of Chebucto harbour, and ſoon finiſhed ; 
when it was divided into lots, and called Hallifax. 
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year, died Charles Seymour, the great and magni. 
ficent duke of Somerſet; the humane and genergyy 
John duke of Montague; field-marſhal, Richard 
'emple, viſcount Cobham; John Lindſey, the 
brave earl of Crawford; Sir John Norris, admiral of 
England; and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 

On the ſixteenth of November the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, and the commons voted one 
hundred eighty-three thouſand two hundred ang 
thirty-two pounds, for making good the engage. 
ments into which his majeſty had entered; one 
million, forty-five thouſand, five hundred and 
ninety pounds, towards diſcharging the nationy 
debt; four hundred and fixty-three thouſand and 


fifty-two pounds, for ſupplying deficiences; tuo 

hundred forty-nine thouſand, nine hundred and th 
thirty pounds, for defraying extraordinary ex. n 
r one hundred twenty-two thouſand two by 
undred forty- ſix pounds, for reimburſing the inha. ſe 
bitants of North America, the money they had ex- * 
pended in making preparations for an expedition Ly 
againſt Canada, and for ſupporting the colony of ber 
Nova Scotia; thirty- ſix thouſand, four hundred and the 
ſeventy- ſix pounds, towards maintaining the above ben 
coloniſts during twelve-months; and two millions, il © 
one hundred and ninety- nine thouſand, eight hun- lr 
dred and fifty- five pounds, for the ſervices of the At 
enſuing year: the whole ſupply am@unted to up- e 
wards of four millions. The number of land forces mer 
were fixed at eighteen houſand eight hundred and of p 
ſixty-ſeven men; and the number of marines u Ml bro 
fifreen thouſand. a far f 
His majeſty, on the twelfth of April, 4A. bein, 
repaired to the houſe of peers, and, *** * £759 tl t 
after thanking the commons for the ſupplies they ablce 
had granted, and the attention they had ſhewn to ng, 
the good of the public, prorogued the parliament; ¶ "<4: 
and ſoon after ſet out for his German dominion Wl **f! 
About two months before this prorogation, the in- Fritaj 
habitants of the metropolis were thrown into the i *** 4 
utmoſt conſternation by two ſhocks of an earth- elpec 
quake: the firſt happened on the eighth of Fe WW"? 
bruary, between twelve and one at noon, and was other 
felt throughout the cities of London and Welk Jugal 
minſter, and the parts adjacent; ſome chimnia 4 
were thrown down, and the waters, in ſeveral placa wa 
were agitated in a very extraordinary manner; the uns! 
ſecond on the eighth of March, at half after five l 
in the morning. The latter was far more ſevere — | 
than the former, though providentially no he IEC 
were loſt. It was attended with a hollow ruſtling 3 
| noiſe, reſembling that of wind. In ſome places the "a 
ſhock was ſo violent that the people left their bet u:“ 
and houſes and ran into the ſtreets almoſt n Aa 
For ſome time before the ſhock happened, a cot 4 2 
tinual, confuſed lightening, which darted with get 0 
wacky 6 and very low, was obſerved. The ſhock « ” 4 
was felt in ſeveral parts of Eſſex, Surry, and Kent, — 
as well as in Middleſex, ſo that the panic becan oy. ae 
univerſal in all the four counties; and was {i wel; _s 
farther increaſed by the ridiculous prediction of or J. 
wild enthuſiaſtical ſoldier, who boldly prophele opal 2 
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that a third ſhock would happen in the * bee 
tween the ſeventh and eighth of April, and y the 
whole cities of London and Weſtminſter in ruin, 
Though this prognoſtication ſeems, when view 
in the eye 1 reaſon, too ridiculous to merit u 
leaſt attention, yet it produced the moſt aſtoniſh 
effect on the credulous and already terrified vulg 
Multitudes of the inhabitants abandoned tbe 
houſes and retired into the country; and in u 
evening of the ſeventh of April, the fields adhacen 
to the metropolis were crouded with people, 1 
waited there during the whole night in the 10 
alarming ſituation, till the light of the morning 


an end to their apprehenſions, by convincing 
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credit, had no other baſis than that of falſehood. 
A no leſs extraordinary event happened at the 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey. The putrefied air ad- 
hering to the cloaths of the malefactors, ſpread a 
ſtilential fever among the audience. The lord- 
mayor of London, one alderman, two of the judges, 
ſeveral lawyers, and the greater part of the jury Toll 
their lives by this peſtilential vapour. This melan- 
choly cataſtrophe occaſioned orders to be given for 
thoroughly cleanſing the jail of Newgate; and 
erecting a ventilator on the leads, in order to ex- 
tract the foul air out of the priſon, and cauſe a 
circulation of freſh, to prevent, if poſſible, the 
like accident for the future. 
His majeſty being returned from 
A. D. 175. his German dominions, opened, on 
the ſeventeeth of January, the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, with a ſpeech ; when the ſupplies demanded 
by the miniſtry, amounted to nearly five millions; 
ſeveral of the motions were oppoſed, with the ut- 
moſt force of argument by Mr. Pitt, Sir George 
Lyttleton, and Mr. Grenville; but the force of num- 
bers prevailed, and the miniſtry carried every thing 
they propoſed. On the twentieth of March, about 
ten at night, the nation ſuftered a ſevere loſs by the 
death of Frederick prince of Wales, in the forty- 
fxth year of his age. His royal highneſs had 
catched cold in his garden at Kew, about three 
weeks before; and having neglected it, his diforder 
increaſed by his coming very warm from the houſe 
of pers in his chair, with the windows open. This 
brought on a pleuriſy, which his phylicians were 
far from thinkiag mortal; aud proper applications 
being made, he was thought in a fair way of recovery, 
till the very hour before his death; when a large 
abſceſs upon the lungs, which had long been gather- 
ng, was ſuppoſed to burſt, and to have been the im- 
mediate cauſe of his death. This amiable prince had 
carefully ſtudied the conſtitution and intereſt of Great 
Britain, with the ſpirit of the laws of England. He 
was at great pains to acquire a taſte in the fine arts, 
thecially thoſe in which the Engliſh excelled, and 
was a generous patron of ſeveral eminent poets, and 
other writers of merit. He was a pattern of con- 
jugal tenderneſs, and was uſed to tell thoſe he was 
moſt intimate with, that he thought it the greateſt 
happineſs of his life, that his princeſs was every 
thing he could wiſh, and that he believed he ſhould 
have loved her, had ſhe been of the humbleſt ſta- 
tion, Towards the latter part of his life, he had 
applied with great aſſiduity to the ſtudy of com- 
merce, and embraced every opportunity of pa- 
tronizing: the plans formed for its advantage. He 
left Frye ſons and three daughters; and at the time 
of his death his princeſs was far advanced in her 
pregnancy, The remains of his royal highneſs 
vere, on the thirteenth of April depoſited, with 
great pomp and ceremony, in a vault, in Henry the 
eventh's chapel, Weſtminſter-abbey. On the 
wentieth letters paſſed the great ſeal for creating 
the prince's eldeſt ſon, George William, his preſent 
Myeſty, prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter, and 
n the twenty-ſecond of May, his 1 gave the 
wal aſſent to a bill for providing for the admi- 
niſtration of the government, in caſe it ſhould de- 
tend to any of the children of his late royal high- 
dels, while under eighteen years of age. This year 
s alſo fatal to the prince of Orange, who had 
married the princeſs royal of England, and died in 
de forty-firlt year of his age; and about the ſame 
me Louiſa, the king's youngeſt daughter, and 
Ken of Denmark, expired at Copenhagen, in the 
"aty-ſeventh year of her age. Among the acts 
Piled this ſeſſion, was one for altering the ſtile, 
nd regulating the commencement of the year. 
this ſtatute the year was to commence from the 
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uit of January, and eleven days were dropped, to 


that the prophecy they had been weak enough to | 


bring the year nearer the true caurſe of the ſun, 
On the twenty-fifth of June the king prorogued 
both houſes to the thirteenth of Auguſt; and on the 
fourteenth of November the parliament was again 
opened at Weltminiter, | 
The commons after having pre- 
ſented very affectionate addreſſes to 
the king, proceeded to ſcttle the ſupplies ; the whole 
amounting to near four millions fterling, On the 
twenty-lixthof March his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and, after having given his aſſent to ninety- 
five public and private bills, put an end to this 
ſeſſion of parliament: upon which the king ſet out 
for Hanover, in order to concert the moſt proper 
meaſures for executing the great ſcheme he had 
formed, for electing the archduke Joſeph king of 
the Romans. In the mean time, his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty diſcontinued the payment of the Sileſian loan, 
with which he had charged himſelf, by an article in 
the treaty of Breſlaw. He alſo publiſhed a paper in 
juſtification of his conduct; but every article of the 
charge being clearly aud fully confuted, his Pruſſian 
majeſty withdrew his claim, and iſſued orders for con- 
tinuing the payment of the loan as before. In North 


A. D. 175% 


America, the French had been for ſome time labour- 


ing to acquire large tracts of land belonging to the 
Engliſh ; while their Indians committed the moſt 
inhuman barbarities on our out-ſettlers ; and to effect 
their ambitious projects, they ſent nine thouſand ſol- 
diers with their wives and children to Canada. In 
the Eaſt Indies a war was carried on between the 
French and Engliſh companies. Colonel Clive, 
an officer in the ſervice of the latter, had obliged 
the French to retire from before Arcot ; and had' 
gained many other conſiderable advantages over the 
enemy. This year was fo barren of events at home, 
that not one happened deſerving of notice: the 
affairs of the parliament, with regard to their grant- 
ing the yearly ſupplies, conſtitute the main buſineſs 
of this period. 

His majeſty having returned from 
his 3 3 opened the A. D. 45. 
parliament on the ſecond of January. The com- 
mons proceeded immediately to conſider the ſup- 
plies, which, by the oeconomy of the miniſters, 
amounted to very little more than two millions; 
and on the ſeventeenth of June, the buſineſs that 
lay before them being finiſhed, the king put an end 
to the ſeſſion. Several unpopular acts were paſſed by 
this parliament, particularly an act to permit perſons 
profeſſing the Jewiſh religion, to be naturalized. 
A petition from the lord mayor, aldermen and com- 
mon council, expreſſed their apprehenſions, that 
ſhould the bill paſs into a law, it would greatly tend 
to the diſhonour of religion, endanger our excellent 
conſtitution, and be highly prejudicial to the intereſt 
and trade of the kingdom in general. Several 
other petitions, both for and againſt the bill, were 
preſented ; and a ſpirit of animoſity againſt the Jews 
was ſpread throughout the whole nation, notwith- 
ſtanding which the bill paſſed ; but it was repealed 
the enſuing ſeſſion. In this ſeſſion allo a bill paſſed 
to prevent clandeſtine marriages ; by which ſtatute 
it was enacted, that no minors ſhould. be ſuffered to 
contract marriage without the conſent of their pa- 
rents or guardians; that the banns of marriage 
ſhould be regularly publiſhed three ſucceſſive Sun- 
days in the church of the pariſh where both parties 
reſicled, for one month at leaſt before the ceremony: 
that the marriage ſolemnized without this previous 
publication, or a licence obtained from the biſhop's 
court, ſhould be void; and the perſon who ſolemnized 
it, ſhould be tranſported for ſeven years. This act 
was then, and by many, is now thought to be re- 
plete with conſequences injurious to ſociety ; -have 
ing a tendency to impede that ardour which impels 
numbers to marry, and to clog a ceremony of in- 
finite advantage to the nation, with procraſtination 
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and delay. Among theſe and other acts, was like- 
wiſe one for purchaſing the famous collection of Sir 
Hans Sloane, who now paid the debt of nature. 
That celebrated naturaliſt and antiquarian directed, 
by his laſt will, that his whole muſeum ſhould be 
offered to the parliament for the uſe of the public, 
on condition of their paying to his executors the 
ſum of twenty thouſand pounds. The offer en- 
gaged the attention of the whole kingdom ; and 
when it was made in form to the houſe of commons, 
they readily embraced it; they accordingly pre- 
pared a bill for making the purchaſe; together with 
the Harleian collection of manuſcripts, now alſo 
offered by the ducheſs of Portland. In order to 
increaſe fit more, theſe treaſures of literature, it 
was likewiſe reſolved to join with them the famous 
Cottonian library, and to provide a proper place for 
them, together with the king's collection of books, 
which had long lain expoſed to the injuries of the 
weather, in the old dormitory at Weſtminſter. 
Theſe reſolutions being taken, a bill was paſſed for 
completing ſo noble a purpoſe : governors and 
truſtees were appointed, and Montague-houſe, one 
of the moſt magnificent edifices in the kingdom, 
was purchaſed for a repolitory of theſe famous col- 
lections. 

The French in Canada had, as we have already 
obſerved, during the courſe of the laſt year, pro- 
cured a ſtrong reinforcement from Europe. Lhis 
additional ſtrength flattered them with the pleaſing 
hopes of being able to engage the Engliſh to ad- 
vantage, and they accordingly made the neceſſary 
preparations for taking the held early in the ſpring. 
They were not ignorant that the Engliſh were 
building forts and raiſing plantations on the banks 
of the Ohio, which they conſidered as too near their 
own ſettlements to be diſregarded, and therefore 
determined to oppoſe them in their ſcheme for 
eſtabliſhing a colony in that country. Accordingly 
the French pretended they had a prior right to theſe 
lands, and 9 erected forts of their own, on the 
ſame banks of that river. The Engliſh were now 
convinced that vigorous meaſures were the only re- 
ſource they could adopt for any hopes of ſucceſs, 
and the colonies accordingly determined to oppoſe 
the enemy to the utmoſt of their power. Theſe 
tranſactions took up the greater part of the current 

ear ; the reſult of them will be hereafter related. 

or did the French confine their ambitious deſigns 
to America; they were alſo extended to the Eaſt 
Indies, where they had omitted nothing in their 
power, to embroil the Engliſh with the nabobs, or 
vice-roys of the great Mogul, in different parts of 
the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges. But the 
French army being defeated in ſeveral engagements, 
it was at laſt agreed, that the two companies ſhould 
reciprocally reſtore the territories taken by the 
troops of either ſince the commencement of theſe 


diſputes, except certain diſtricts retained for the | 


convenience of their trade; that the nabobs ad- 
vanced by the influence of either party ſhould be 
acknowledged by both, and that, for the future, 
neither ſhould interfere in any differences that might 
happen between any of the Indian princes. On 
the fifteenth of November the parliament aſſembled 
at Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion was opened by his 
majeſty, who, in his ſpeech from the throne ob- 
ſerved, that the public tranquillity and the ſtate of 
Europe, remained on the ſame footing, as at the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and that they might be 
aſſured of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the moſt effec- 
tual meaſures for preſerving to his people the bleſ- 
ſings of peace. When the commons were returned 


to their houſe, a motion was made for an addreſs to 
his majeſty ; but it did not paſs without ſeveral ſe- 
vere animadverſions on the inconſiſtency between 
this ſpeech and the real ſituation of affairs in Eu- 
rope ; nor did the French cſcape without many 
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ſpirited declarations againſt thei = 
both in America and Aſia Rr perfidions conduèt 


This year an incident of an in ' 
was in its conſequences, carried 1 ** 
to endanger th E. 

danger the peace of the public. Elizabeth 
9 a young woman, declared, that on new 
year's day ſhe was met, when going home at ni * 
by two men, under Bedlam-wall, in Moorfief . 
that they pulled off her cap, gown, and apr 2; 
gagged her, and threatencd to cut her throat i he 
made the leaſt noiſe, That theſe men hurried h = 
along on foot, when, about four in the — 
they came to the houſe of mother Wells, near En. 
field Waſh, where a woman cut off her ſtays a 5 
forced her into a room. Here this girl, by * 
own account, lived for a whole month = * 
other ſuſtenance than about the quantity ot 6 
quartern loaf, in ſtale cruſts, and a Jug of dan 
and all this ſeverity was practiſed to induce her to 
turn proſtitute. She, however, at length, found 
means to break through a window that had been 
boarded up, almoſt naked ; and, notwithſtandin 
her long faſt, ran home to London, in the night 
of the twenty-ninth of January. improbable 2s 
this ſtory 1s, it had ſuch an effect upon the paſſions of 
the people, that large ſubſcriptions were inſtant] 
ſet on foot for the uſe of the girl, and for brin 4 
ing the delinquents to juſtice. By Canning's 4 
ſcription, the houſe was found out; warrants were 
iſſued for apprehending the miſtreſs, the maid, and 
one Mary Squires, an old gipſey, whom Cans 
_ charged with robbing her of her ſtays. The 
miſtreſs who did not appear to be guilty of the 
felony, was ſentenced by the court as à common 
bawd. The maid, whoſe name was Hall, being 
intimidated by the juſtice who examined her; turned 
evidence for Canning, and the gipſey was indicted 
and tried for a felony. Upon her trial ſhe brought 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of her being at Abbotſbury, in 
Dorſetſhire, the very night the felony was ſaid to 
be committed ; and many contradictions on Can- 
ning's part, and that of her friends, appeared in the 
courſe of the trial. But the prepoſleſſion of the 
people ran fo high againſt the gipſey, that ſhe was 
tound guilty, death. Sir Criſpe Gaſcoyne, the then 
lord mayor, and ſome other gentlemen intereſted 
themſelves in her favour. A great number of afli- 
davits from perſons of unqueſtionable credit were 
ſent up, proving the alibi of Squires ; and applica- 
tions were made to the throne for mercy. The king 
referred the affair to the attorney and ſolicitor-ge- 
neral, who having examined the evidence on each 
ide, made their report to the king and council in 
her favour, and his majeſty was ease to pardon 
her. The people were now divided into two parties, 
each of which were men of ſenſe and humanity. 
Subſcriptions were advertiſed, and immediately 
raiſed tor proſecuting the Abbotibury men, upon 
whoſe evidence the pardon had been granted. On 
the other hand the gentlemen who had engaged 
againſt 2 were reſolved upon the puniſhment 
of one whom they thought to be an impoſtor. Bills 
of perjury were preferred on both fides. After a 
full and impartial trial, the Abbotſbury men were 
acquitted; and Canning abſconding. warrants were 
iflued for apprehending her. In the beginning of 
the following year ſhe ſurrendered to take her trial, 
which was carried on to an extraordinary length. 
The mob, inflamed, inſulted Sir Criſpe Gaſcoyne, 
and on his coming out of the ſeſſion-houſe, he w33 
obliged to draw his ſword in his defence. Ihe 
jury brought in their verdi&, guilty of perjury, 
but not wilful and corrupt.“ This diſtinction be 
ing objected to by the court, they, at laſt, with great 
ditficulty, brought her in guilty ; and the was fen- 
tenced to be tranſported to one of the Engliſh co- 
lonies in America. The zeal of her numerous 


friends did not end here. They gave her recom 
mendations 
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mendations to perſons of fortune in New England; 
and ſhe had a ſervant hired to attend her in the 
voyage. After all that has been advanced by each 
arty, an impenetrable cloud of diſſiculties has in- 
yolved in obſcurity this intricate affair, which even 
time itſelf, the revealer of truth, has not yet diſ- 
pelled. 5 
On the ſixth of April his ma- 
A. D. 1754: jeſty, after giving the royal aſſent to 
ſeveral bills which had paſſed both houſes, prorogued 
the parliament; and ſoon after it was diſſolved by 

roclamation, and writs iflued for calling a new 
one. The right honourable Henry Pelham, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, died in the beginning of 
March, and was ſincerely regretted by his majeſty 
and the nation in general. On his death, the duke 
of Newcaſtle was placed at the head of the treaſury, 
and was ſucceeded in his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate 
by Sir Thomas Robinſon; Mr. Legge was ap- 


comptroller of the houſhold; Mr. George Gren- 
ville, brother to carl Temple, was appointed 
treaſurer of the navy; and Mr. Charles Townthend 
a lord of the Admiralty, in the room of lord Bar- 
rington, removed to the poſt of maſter of the ward- 
robe; lord Hard wicke, the chancellor, was created 
an earl; and the place of lord-chiet-jaſtice of the 
King's-bench, vacant by the death of Sir William 
Lee, was conferred on Sir Dudley Rider, who was 
ſucceeded in his poſt of attorncy-gencral by Mr. 
Murray. The new parlkamcnt met at Weſtminſter 
on the tenth of May, and the ſeſſion opened by 
the duke of Cumberland, and ſome other noble- 
men, acting by commiſſion from the king. This 
ſhort ſeſlion continued only to the fifth of June, 
when it was cloſed, and the parliament prorogued 
to the eighth of Auguſt, and afterwards to the 
month ot November. 

The miniſtry, alarmed at the progreſs of the 
French in America, and convinced trom the evalive 
auſwers they received from that court that nothing 
could be eſfected by negotiation, ſent peremptory 
orders to the governors of the American colonies 
to repel force by force, and drive the French from 
their ſettlements on the Ohio, provided they re- 
fuſed to retire in a peaccable manner. Theſe 
meaſures being taken, colonel Wathington was de- 
tached to the banks of the Ohio at the head of four 
tiouſand men. On his arrival he threw up ſome 
works, and erected a kind of occaſional fort, in 
hopes of being able to defend himſelf till he ſhould 
be joined by a reinforcement from New York. 
But in this he was miſtaken, a ſmall party of the 
French being ſent to demand the ſurrender of the 
fort, which they pretended was built on their lands; 
but Waſhington took the whole detachment pri- 
bners, This ſo provoked de Villar, governor of 
Canada, that he marched to the attack; which 
Wallüngton, who laboured under many diſadvan- 
uges, ſuſtained for a conſiderable time; but being 
wapowered by numbers, he ſurrendered the fort 
upon capitulation, and marched towards the fron- 
vers of Virginia. In the mean time the Indians, 
ho paid no regard to the treaty, harraſſed the 
wliſh in their retreat, plundered their baggage, 
ad maſſacred every individual that fell into their 

ads. This tranſaction rendered a rupture be- 
wen the two nations inevitable; nor were either 
"ating in their preparations for obtaining the 
lefired] luccels. Two regiments were ordered to 

levied in America, under the command ef Sir 
liam Pepperel, and governor Shirley. 
On the fourteenth of November the Britiſh par- 
\ ent met at Weſtminſter, when his majeſty 
Nen the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 
. nothing was mentioned of an approaching 
8 but being perſuaded that the king was de- 
. 5 1 
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pointed chancellor of the exchequer; Sir George 
Lyttleton cofferer, and the earl of Hilſbof6ngh 


. 


England troops. 


termined to humble the inſolence of the French 
court, both houſes of parliament preſented very 


dutiful and loyal addreſſes, well knowing that 
nothing could be more agreeable to the nation, 


nor any expence too great, for humbling the pride 
of that inſidious people. 7 8 

Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of , ; P 
ſtate, came to the parliament houſe As D. 1758. 
on -the twenty-ſecond of March with a meſlage 


from the king, importing, „ That his majeſty. 
finding it requiſite, from the preſent ſituation of 


affairs, to augment his forces by ſea and land, and 
to take ſuch other meaſures as may beſt tend to 
preſerve the general peace of Europe, and to ſe- 
cure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown in 
America, as well as to repel any attempts what- 
ever which may be formed againſt his majeſty and 
his kingdoms, doubts not but that his faithful 
parliament will enable him to make ſuch augmen- 


tations in his forces by ſea and land, as the emer- 


gency of affairs in this critical juncture may re- 
quire.” Upon which, both houſes preſented loyal 
addreſſes, expreſſing the utmoſt zeal and affection 
for his majeſty's perton and government. Nor were 
theſe mere compliments; the commons immediately 
voted a million for enabling his majeſty to augment 
his forces. This alacrity in parliament to afliſt his 
majeſty, cauſed ſuch remarkable diſpatch in every 
part of the marine, that by the middle of April 
there was a very powerful fleet at Spithead well 
manned, and ready to put to ſea; and admiral 
Boſcawen, with ten ſhips of the line and fix frigates, 
having fix thouſand land forces on board, failed to 
obſerve the motions of the French. Theſe were 
reinforced by admiral Holborne, with fix ſhips of 
the line and one frigate. | 
The French fleet, commanded by Mr. Macna- 
mara, an Iriſh officer, ſailed from Breſt on the 
hxth ot May, directing their courſe towards the 
gulph of St. Lawrence; but as ſoon as they ar- 
rived in a certain latitude, Macnamara returned to 
Breſt with nine of the capital ſhips, leaving the reſt 
of their ſquadron to continue their courle under 
M. Bois de la Mothe, and M. de Salvert. On the 
tenth of June, two of the French fleet, the Alcide 
and Lys, both of ſixty- four guns, though the latter 
had only twenty-two mounted, fell in with the 
Dunkirk and the Detiance off the banks of New- 
foundland, in a very thick fog. On their firſt ap- 
pearance, captain Howe in the Dunkirk coming 
cloſe along tide of the Alcide, ordered her to 
ſtrike, and come into the Engliſh fleet. The 
French captain aſked if it was peace or war? but 
not receiving a ſatis factory anſwer, he repeated the 
queſtion, adding, he ſhould obey no orders but 
thoſe of his own admiral, Captain Howe, ob- 
ſerving a great number of land oflicers on the 
quarter-deck, generouſly deſired them to withdraw, 
as it was not their duty to detend the ſhip. This 
being done, he poured in a broadſide; and the two 
ſhips being yard-arm and yard-arm, his ſhot did 
dreadful execution. Howe continued his fire with 
ſuch alacrity, that the French officers ſoon found it 
impoſſible to keep the men to their quarters, and 
therefore ſtruck their colours in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour, In the mean time the Lys 
{truck to the Defiance; but the Dauphin Royale, 
another French ſhip that was juit in fight at the 
beginning of the engagement, eſcaped by means 
of the fog. In theſe ſhips were ſix hundred ſoldiers 
with their officers, and fifty thouſand crowns. This 
action was not the only event that was favourable 
to Great Britain. An expedition had, by his majeſty's 
command, been concerted between general Law- 
rence and governor Shirley, againſt the French in 
Nova Scotia; and was now carried into execution 
by the afliſtance of two thouſand of the New 
The important fort of Beauſe- 
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jour, now Cumberland fort, ſurrendered to lieute- 
nant-colonel Monckton by capitulation, on the ſix- 
teenth of June, after * Aim days bombardment ; | 
and the next day a ſmall fort on the river Gaſpe- 
reau, followed the example, In the latter was the 
enemy's * „ magazine for ſupplyingthe French 
ſoldiers and Indians with proviſions and ſtores. By 
this ſucceſs, colanel Monckton was enabled to diſ- 
arm fifteen thouſand rebel neutrals, conſiſting of 
Acadians and Indians. ; 

In January, commodore Keppel failed from Ire- 
land with a conſiderable fleet of men of war and 
tranſports, having on board a body of land forces, 
under the command of general Braddock, and 
landed the whole corps Afely at Virginia in the 
month of April. Soon after their arrival a council 
was held by the general, at which the governor of 
that province, and ſeveral of the neighbouring 
colonies, aſſiſted. After ſeveral debates it was 
agreed, that in order to preſerve Oſwego, and re- 
duce the French fort at Niagara, Shirley's and Pep- 
perel's regiments ſhould march to the lake Onta- 
rio: general Braddock undertook the reduction of 
Fort du Queſne, a French fortreſs on the river Mo- 
nongahela : and general Johnſon, at the head of 
the provincial troops, ſhould inveſt Crown Point, 
a ſtrong fortreſs on the banks of Lake Champlin. 

Braddock, at the head of two thouſand men, 
crofſed the Allegany mountains on the twelfth of 
June, and continued his march towards the enemy, 
but met with many difficulties in his route : he was 
detained for ſome time at Willis's Creek, and 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions and forage, 
the Virginians not having provided either, nor were 
there any baggage waggons to be procured in the 
province. He was, indeed, promiſed one hundred 
and fifty waggons, and three hundred horſes, toge- 
ther with a large ſupply of forage and proviſions, 
to be furniſhed from the back ſettlements of Pen- 
ſylvania ; but after a tedious and anxious ex pecta- 
tion of theſe ſuccours, only fifty waggons, and one 
hundred horſes, arrived. In the mean time, Sir 
John Sinclair advanced towards Fort du Queſne, to 
reconnoitre the fortreſs and adjacent ground. In 
this view, he remarked a ſmall eminence within 
cannon ſhot of the fort, which was built of wood, 
and garriſoned with a thouſand men. This diſco- 
ey is imparted to the general, and it was pro- 
paſec to erect a battery on the eminence, and ſet 
the fort on fire with red-hot balls. 

Braddock, for want of ſupplies, continued at 
Willis's Creek in the utmoſt perplexity: but was 
ſoon relieved from his fears, and immediately began 
his march towards the enemy. On his arrival in 
the Little Meadows, he found it neceſſary to leave 
behind him the greater part of his baggage wag- 
gons, &c. under the care of colonel] Dunbar, with 
a detachment of eight hundred men. His corps 
now conſiſted of twelve hundred men, and b 
this expedient he was enabled to proceed with 
much greater expedition, and accordingly en- 
camped within ten miles of Fort du Queſne on the 
eighth of July. The French garriſon quitted the 
fort; and having choſe a very advantageous ſpot of 
ground, about fix miles ſouth therefrom, they en- 
trenched themſelves in a very maſterly manner, 
having a thick wood on each fide of them, ex- 
tending along the route which they knew mult be 
taken by the Engliſh general. When Braddock 
left his camp in the Little Meadows, he continued 
his march, without even endeavouring to procure 
the leaſt intelligence of the ſituation and diſpoſition 
of the enemy, or to reconnoitre the roads and 
thickets, though his army was almoſt en compaſſed 
by the latter. Having advanced within three miles 
of the enemy's entrenchments, the French left their 
lines, placing their irregulars in the front, with 
three hundred regulars behind to fupport them. 
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Penſylvania, and the troops were afterwards ſent to 


Their regular troops began the attack in the cut 


eight hundred were killed, thirty taken priſone 
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The greater part of the Indians were 
wood, where they eſſectually conceale 
behind the trees and buſhes, About noon, Brad 
dock appeared with his troops, and was imm . 
diately ſaluted by a general diſcharge upon his 
front, and all along his left flank: upon this, t! ; 
Engliſh general gave orders to puſh forward: 5 
the enemy were in ſight, though not within muſket. 
ſhot; and foon after the attack was begun, The 
war-whoop was now given by the Indians, whoriſ, 
from their ambuſh in the thickets, flanked the 
Engliſh in vollies; among whom they did incre. 
dible execution. Diſmayed at being expoſed to 
three different fires, the vanguard, after makin 
one general fire on the enemy, retreated in the yt. 
moſt confuſion, and threw colonel Dunbar's res. 
ment, which was behind. them, into great diſorder 
They were, however, rallied by their officers, many 
of whom were killed as they were uſing their wg 
deavours to induce them to return to the charge 
but in vain ; they obſtinately refuſed to attack the 
enemy. In the meantime the general, who exerted 
himſelf in a very remarkable manner, after havins 
five horſes killed under him, was mortally wounded, 
On his dropping from his horſe, both regiments 
fled in the utmoſt terror, diſorder, and precipita- 
tion, deſerting their officers, who, though alone 
kept their ground, till only five out of ſixty re- 
mained, the reſt being either killed or wounded. 
The provincials, however, who compoſed the rear, 
ſtood firm, and continued the engagement, on very 
unequal terms, for near three — when they 
were obliged to retire. But to this noble ſtand the 
ſafety of the regulars was principally owing. Seven 
hundred of the Engliſh fell in the engagement, 
art of the officers. Colonel 
Dunbar, after collecting the remains of the army 
at Fort Cumberland, retired to the frontiers of 
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Albany in New York. Meanwhile, governor Shir- 
ley and general Johnſon were employed in their 
reſpective undertakings. Johnſon had long reſided 
on the Mohawk river, and was greatly beloved both 
by the inhabitants and the native Indians, for his 
faithful and humane behaviour towards them. 
About the latter end of Auguſt he encamped in 
a ſtrong ſituation to wait for his batteaux, in order 
to proceed to Ticonderago, at the other end of 
Lake George, and from thence to Crown Point, 
Whilſt in this fituation, ſome Indian ſcouts brought 
him advice, that two thouſand of the enemy, under 
the command of the baron de Dieſkau, were on 
their march to attack Fort Edward. Hereupon it 
was determined in a council of war, to ſend one 
thouſand men, with a number of Indians, in order 
to intercept the enemy in their return, Accord- 
ingly, on the eighth of September, this detach- 
ment began their march under the command t 
colonel Williams. They ſoon met the enemy, wit 
had reſolved to ſurprize general Johnſon's camp 
previous to their attack on Fort Edward. Willian 
and his party were obliged to retreat back to the 
camp, and the general immediately made the b* 
diſpoſition he was able for the reception of ! 
enemy, who preſently appeared in fight, and halte 
about one hundred and fifty yards = the cam 


the Indians and Canadians in their ſervice bel 
placed on our flanks. - Their fire did no exccu!t!9 
while ours ſoon diſperſed the ſavages, who fled it 
the adjacent woods for ſhelter. The cngag""Y 
then became general, and the French regulars ke 
their ground, till the inceſſant fire from our artive 
put them into ſome diſorder, which our trooÞ*F 
ceiving, immediately. jumped over the brealt-v 
and attacked them on all ſides. Between ſev? 


among whom was the baron Dieſkau, and the ; 
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fed with the utmoſt precipitation. In this engage- 
ment, the colonels Williams and Titcomb, major 
Aſhley, ſix captains, and many ſubalterns were 
killed ; and graces Johnſon and major Nichols 
were wounded. The former recoyered in a ſhort 
time, and the plan for attacking Crown Point was 
formed ; but from want of proviſion, or ſome other 
cauſe, this attempt was deferred till the next year, 
and the whole army returned to Albany. The 
brave conduct of general Johnſon met with its juſt 
reward z for his majeſty was pleaſed to create him 
a baronet, and the parliament made him a preſent 
of five thouſand pounds, | 
The expedition which governor Shirley had un- 
dertaken 'againſt Niagara, was not carried into 
execution this year; and that oflicer, having left 
colonel Mercer with a garriſon of ſeven hundred 
men at Oſwego, returned with the greateſt part of 
the troops under his command to Albany, where a 
quarrel aroſe between him and Sir William Jehn- 
ſon, which arrived to ſuch a height, that his ma- 
jeſty thought proper to interpoſe, and Shirley re- 
ceived orders to return to England and anſwer for 
his conduct. In the month of September it was 
reſolved in council, that the lords of the admiralty 
ſhould iſſue orders, authorizing the captains and 
commanders in the royal navy to ſeize and bring 
into port all ſorts of French ſhips, whether men of 
war or merchantmen. Previous to this, ſeveral 
new ſhips were built, and others repaired ; and 
theſe maritime preparations were carried on with 
ſuch diligence and alacrity, that before the end of 
the year our navy conſiſted of one ſhip of an hun- 
dred and ten guns, five of an hundred guns each, 


four, twenty-nine of ſeventy, four of ſixty-ſix, 
one of ſixty-four, thirty-three of ſixty, three of 
fifty four, twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty- 
four, thirty-five of forty, and forty-two of twenty; 
four floops of war of fourteen guns each, two of 
ſixteen, eleven of fourteen, thirteen of twelve, and 
one of ten; beſides a great number of bomb- 
ketches, fire-ſhips, and tenders. The miniſtry 
alſo had ſent, in the preceding year, rear-admiral 
Watſon, and rear-admiral Pocock, with a ſquadron 
of capital ſhips, having Aldercorn's regiment on 
board, to the Eaſt Indies, in order to ſupport our 
intereſts there; and on the twenty-ſixth of De- 
cember 17 54, articles of a provincial treaty, and 
urticles and flipulations of a truce were ſigned 
between governor Saunders and M. Godehew ; ſoon 
after which the latter of theſe gentlemen was re- 
called home, and M. de Leyrit appointed to ſucceed 
him, whoßz conduct ſoon convinced the Engliſh, 
that the tranquillity which they hoped would have 
been permanent, was founded on an uncertain 
baſis. They were not miſtaken; for early in the 
year it was found, that the French were endeavour- 
15 though in direct contravention of the pro- 
vitonal muy, to make themſelves maſters of all 
Decan. At the ſame time they alſo took poſſeſſion 
of Golconda, and ſent aſſiſtance to the Polygor of 

ellour, then in actual rebcllion againſt his ſove- 
leign Mahomed Ally Khan, our ally. 

Admiral Watſon, with the fleet under his com- 
mand, ſailed to reduce Tullagee Angria, a piratical 
prince in the neighbourhood of Bombay, whoſe 
chief reſidence was at Geriah, His city was well 
fortified, and he was now become formidable to all 
the trading ſhips of Europe. The pirate himſelf 

d quitted his capital; but his wife and family 
*re ſtill there, under the protection of his brother- 
law, whom he had left governor of the place. 

$ ſoon as the admiral came be fore the town, he 
At a meſſage to the governor commanding him 
0 ſurrender ; but he haughtily anfwered, that he 
*ould defend the place to the laſt extremity. This 
"mand was a ſecond time refuſed, and the ſhips 
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thirteen of ninety, eight of eighty, five of ſeventy- 
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began once more to batter the place with redoubled 
vigour. About one o'clock the magazine vf the 
fort blew up, and at four the pM 5 hoiſted a 
white flag for a capitulation; but the patley that 
enſued proving abortive, the bombardment began 
afreſh, and continued till after fivez when the white 
flag was again diſplayed, and the governor ſub- 
mitted to the terms impoſed by the Engliſh. The 
flag of Angria was ſtruck; and two captains from 


| poſſeſſion of the fort, and immediately hoiſted the 
Britiſh colours. They found in the place two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, fix braſs mortats, a large 
quantity of ammunition, beſides money and effects, 
amounting to one hundred and thirty thouſand 
pounds. But this loſs, however fatal it might 
prove to Angria, was not the greateſt ; his whole 
fleet, „ of eight grabs, one ſhip finiſhed, 
two upon the ſtocks, and a great number of gulli- 
vots were totally deſtroyed. Among a great num- 
ber of priſoners were Angria's wife, children, and 
mother, towards whom the admiral behaved in the 
moſt humane manner. During theſe tranſactions 
in India, his majeſty returned from his German 
dominions, and reached his palace at Kenſington 
on the fifteenth of September. On the thirteenth 
of November he opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
with a ſpeech from the throne; and a few days 
after, Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, 
thought proper to * the ſeals, which his ma- 
jeſty delivered to Mr. Fox. Mr. Legge alſo, about 
the ſame time, from a diſguſt at the meaſures 
purſued with foreign princes, reſigned his poſt as 
chancellor of the exchequer, which was conferred 
on Sir George Lyttleton, and the poſt of ſecretary 
at war was given to lord Barrington; while Mr. 
Pitt was diſmiſſed from his employment, and the 
earl of Darlington and Mr. Hay, were appointed 
joint pay-maſters general in his ſtead; the privy- 
ſeal was given to earl Gower; and the duke of 
Marlborough made general of the ordnance. 

War, though not yet formally, A.D 6 
was now openly declared againſt © * *** * 
France; for the commons, in adjuſting the ſupplies 
for this year, had voted fifty thouſand ſeamen, in- 
cluding nine thouſand one hundred and thirty-eight 
marines, together with two millions ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds for their maintenance. Early in 
the ſpring, advice was received that the French 
were employed in equipping a formidable ſquadron 
of ſhips at Breſt: recourſe was therefore had to 
the landgrave of Heſſe for ſuccours, who readily 

nted them; which, together with twelve batta- 

ons of Hanoverians, arrived in England in the 
month of April. In the mean time the French 
landed a body of troops in the iſland of Minorca; 
and the Britiſh miniſtry detached a ſmall ſquadron 
of ten ſhips of the line to the Mediterranean, under 
the, command of admiral Byng. He reached 
Gibraltar on the ſecond of May, where he found 
captain Edgecumbe, with the princeſs Louiſa and 
a — Here Byng learned that the French fleet, 
commanded by M. Galiſſoniere, conſiſting of thir- 
teen ſhips of the line, and a numerous fleet of 
tranſports, having fifteen thouſand land forces on 
board, had failed on the tenth of April from Tou- 
lon, and made a deſcent on the iſland of Minorca. 
Strengthened by captain Edgecumbe, and rein- 
forced from the garriſon of Gibraltar, Byng ſailed 
for Minorca on the eighth of May. Captain 
Harvey in the Phœnix, joined the admiral off the 
iſland of Majorca. Soon after they ſaw the Engliſh 
colours flying on the caſtle of St. Philip, and ſe- 
veral bomb-batteries playing upon the works from 
various parts of the enemy's camp. The admiral 
continued his courſe in order to aſſiſt or relieve the 
caſtle, till he perceived the French fleet at a conſi- 


| derable diſtance to the ſouth-eaſt. Early the next 
[= morning 


Clive's army, at the head of a detachment, took 
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morning both fleets were formed ready for the at-- 


tack; and about two o'clock admiral Byng threw 
out a ſignal to bear away two points from the wind, 
and engage the enemy. But the diſtance from the 
French fleet was ſo great, that rear-admiral Welt, 
finding it impoſhble to comply with both orders, 
bore away with his diviſion feven points from the 
wind, — cloſing with the enemy, attacked them 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the ſhips which oppoſed 
him were ſoon driven out of the line; had he been 
properly ſuſtained by the van, the Britiſh fleet 
would, in all probability, have gained a complete 
victory. But the other diviſion not bearing down, 
and the enemy's center keeping their ſtation, Weſt 
could not purſue hisadvantage without running the 
riſk of being ſeparated from the reſt of the Heet. 
At the beginning of the engagement, the Intrepid, 
one of the Engliſh fleet, was ſo diſabled, that ſhe 
fell on board the next ſhip, which for ſome time 
retarded the engagement. The French admiral, 
in the mean time, who perceived he was not able 
to engage in a cloſe fight with the Engliſh, took 
the advantage of joining his van, which had been 
defeated, and of edging, away with a flowing fail. 
Byng gave chace to the enemy; but his ſhips being 
foul, and thoſe of the French clean, he could not 
come up with them; and the next morning not 
one of the whole fleet could be ſeen. Three of 
the Engliſh ſhips were ſo damaged in their maſts, 
that they could not, with any ſafety, keep the ſea; 
many ot the ſailors were 1ll, nor was there one ſhip 
that could be converted into an hoſpital for the re- 
ception of the ſick and wounded. It was therefore 
determined, in a council of war, to return to 
Gibraltar. The news of this engagement threw 
the whole Britiſh nation into a violent ferment; and 


the miniſtry immediately ſent Sir Edward Hawke |] 


and admiral Saunders to ſuperſede Byng and Welt, 


in their commands of the Mediterranean ſquadron. 
The latter met with a very gracious reception from 
his majeſty ; but the former was committed a cloſe 


priſoner, to an apartment in Greenwich hoſpital. 

The Engliſh garriſon, notwithſtanding this diſ- 
appointment of rehef, {till defended Fort St. Philip, 
though the French preſſed them on every ſide with 
the utmoſt vigour. Numbers, however, at laſt 
prevailed, and the caſtle was delivered up to the 
French on the ſeventh of July. Not many days 
after the ſurrender of St. Philip's, admiral Hawke's 
fleet, augmented with five ſhips of the line, ap- 
peared off the iſland of Minorca. But the French 
ſquadron was returned to Toulon, and Sir Edward 
had the mortification to ſee the French colours 
flying on St. Philip's caſtle. The Engliſh admiral, 
thus diſappointed in not meeting with Galiſſoniere, 
blocked up the port of Toulon ; and after ſcouring 
the Mediterranean, and inſulting the enemy's coaſts, 
he returned with the homeward- bound merchant- 
men to Gibraltar, and about the latter end of the 
year failed for England, where war had been de- 
clared againſt France, and great preparations made 
for carrying it on with the utmoſt vigour. | 

General Abercrombie, who ſucceeded general 
Shirley, aſſembled the Britiſh forces at Albany in 
the month of June; they conſiſted of two regi- 
ments who had ſerved under Braddock; two batta- 
lions raifed in America; two regiments lately ſent 
from England; four independent companies from 
New York; the Jerſey regiment; four companies 
levied in North Carolina; and a body of provin- 
on forces raiſed by the government of New Eng- 
and. | 

Colonel Bradſtreet, at the head of a convoy of 
proviſions and ſtores for the garriſon of Oſwego, 
on his arrival at Albany, informed general Aber- 
crombie, that he had received certain intelligence 
from the priſoners, that a large body of the enemy 
was encamped on the eaſtern ſide of the Lake On- 
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tario, provided with artillery, and all other neceſſi. 
ries for beſieging the Fort of Oſwego. In conte. 
quence of this information, Abercrombie ordered a 
regiment of regulars, under the command of ge- 
neral Webb, to march to the relief of that gar- 
riſon; but before he ſet out, the earl of Loudon 
who had been appointed commander in chief of all 
the forces in America, arrived at Albany; and al. 
though he approved of every meaſure which general 
Abercrombie had taken, yet, ſuch was the obfli. 
nacy of the people of New England, New Vork, 
and other provinces, who inſiſted that the army they 
had raiſed ſhould, previous to all other operations 
be employed in the reduction of Crown Point, that 
it was the twelfth of Auguſt before they would give 
their conſent to general Webb's march. On his 
arrival at the carrying-place between the Mohawk's 
river and Wood's-creek, he received the diſagree. 
able news of Oſwego's being taken, and the gar. 
riſon made priſoners of war: therefore, after havine 
rendered Wood's-creek impaſſable to canoes, by 
felling trees, and throwing them into the ſtream, 
Mr. Webb returned to Albany, where lord Lon- 
don, finding the ſeaſon was too far advanced to 
admit of any important enterprize againſt the ene. 
my, cauſed barracks to be built for his forces; 
after which he provided the forts of Edward and 
William Henry with numerous garriſons. 

In the Eaſt Indies, major Lawrence had obtained 
ſeveral advantages over the enemy, and proſecuted 
his ſucceſs with fuch vigour, that, in all probabi— 
lity, a ſhort time would have put a period to the 
war, had not the progreſs of his arms been intc;- 
rupted by the taking of Calcutta by Surajah Dow!a, 
viceroy of Bengal, who having been ir:itated by 
ſome tranſactions of the company levied a nume- 
rous army, and marching to Calcutta inveſted the 
place, wliich was then in no poſture of defence, 
Mr. Drake, the governor, who was a quaker, left 
the defence of it to Mr. Holwell, his ſecond in 
command, and accompanied by the ladies and 
principal perſons in the ſcttlement, embarked cn 
board a ſhip in the river, having taken wth them 
their moſt valuable effects, and the books of the 
company. Mr. Holwell, with the aſſiſtance of a 
few gallant officers, and a very weak garriſon, re- 
pulſed ſeveral attacks of the enemy with uncommon 
courage and reſolution ; but being overpowered by 
numbers he was obliged to ſubmit, having firlt 
obtained a promiſe from Surajah, that no injury 
ſhould be done to any one of the garriſon. This 
promiſe, however, was very little regarded; for the 
garriſon and inhabitants, conſiſting of one hundred 
and forty-ſix perſons of both ſexes, were all driven 
into a place called the Black-hole, being. room of 
about eighteen feet ſquare. Here they were con- 
fined during the whole night, and deprived of the 
freſh air, by which means no more than twenty- 
three ſurvived, the reſt having periſhed in the u- 
moſt agony: among thoſe who eſcaped ſuflocation 
was Mr. Holwell, who, with his companions, was 
ſent priſoners to Muxadabad. : 

Our loſſes and diſgraces both in the Mediter— 
ranean and North America, occaſioned great mur: 
murings at home among all ranks of people, h 
imagined they ſaw great miſmanagement as well in 
the directive as in the executive part of govert- 
ment. In the month of November, therefore, lis 
majeſty thought proper to make the following al. 
terations in the miniſtry; the duke of Devonſhire 
was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, i 
the room of the duke of Newcaſtle ; the right ho- 
nourable Bilſon Legge was made chancellor of the 
exchequer, in the place of Sir George Lytticton; 
earl Temple was appointed firſt lord of the adm! 
ralty; the right honourable George Grenville wis 
made treaſurer of the navy; lord chancellor Had. 


wicke having reſigned the ſeals, they were put into 
commiſſion 
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commiſſion; and Mr. Vitt was appointed one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate in the room of Mr. Fox. 
The. dread of an invaſion being now perfectly ſub- 
ſided, and Hanover thought in more danger than 
Great Britain, orders were iffued for ſending home 
the Heſſian and Hanoverian troops. | 

The parliament met on the ſecond of December; 
and addreſſes having been preſented by both houſes, 
the committee of ſupply, and of ways and means, 
were appointed, who proceeded to conſider the 
ablic eſtimates, when it was reſolved to augment 


the land-forces from thirty-five thouſand, to forty- 


nine thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine effective 
men, including four thouſand and eight invalids. 
The ſeamen were ſettled at fifty-five thouſand men, 
including eleven thouſand four hundred and nine- 
teen marines, with a ſufficient proviſion for their 
maintenance. They alſo enabled his majeſty to 
perform his agreement with, and provide for, his 
Heſſian and Hanoverian forces; belides which they 
granted ample ſums for garriſons, for the ordnance, 
for levying new regiments, for forming and main— 
taining an army of obſervation 1n Germany, and 
fulfilling his majeſty's engagements with the king of 
Pruſſia; for the ſupport of the Britiſh forts on the 
coaſt of Africa; for the relief of South Carolina 
and Virginia; the ſupport of Nova Scotia and 
Georgia; for enabling the Eaſt-India Company to 
keep a military force in their ſettlements ; and for 
ſeveral other uſes and contingencies; which ſupplies, 
in the whole, amounted to eight millions three 
hundred and fifty thouſand, three hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. . 
' The parliament having enquired 
AD. 1757. into the loſs of Minorca, a court- 
martial was appointed for the trial of admiral John 
Byng; which, after examining witneſſes for the 
crown and priſoner, came te ſcveral reſolutions, 
importing on the whole their opinion, that admiral 
Byng, during the engagement between the Engliſh 
and French fleets, did not do his utmoſt endea- 
vours to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the 
French king, which it was his duty to have en- 
need, nor to aſſiſt ſuch of his majeſty's ſhips as 
vere engaged, which it was his duty to have aſſiſted; 
and that he did not exert his utmoſt power for the 
relief of St. Philip's caſtle. They therefore una- 
nimouſly agreed, that he fell under part of the 
twelfth article of an act of parliament ; and as that 
aticle preſcribed death, without any alternative left 
to the diſcretion of the court, adjudged the ſaid 
admiral to be ſhot to death, at ſuch a time, and on 
dard ſuch a ſhip, as the lords commiſſioners of 
tie admiralty ſhould pleaſe to direct. But as it 
wppeared by the evidence of the ofticers who were 
nar the admiral's perſon, that no backwardneſs 
vas diſcernible in him during the action, nor any 
mark of fear or confuſion, either in his counte- 
nance or in his behaviour, but that he delivered his 
"ders coolly and diſtinctly, without ſeeming in- 
uence of intimidity; and as they had reaſon, from 
other circumſtances, to believe, that his miſconduct 
ud not ariſe from cowardice or diſaffection, they 
unnimouſly and carneſtly recommended him as a 
oper object of mercy. His majeſty, in conlte- 
zuence of the repreſentation made by the lords of 
de admiralty, referred the ſentence to the conſide- 
mon of the twelve judges, who unanimouſly 
ered its legality. This report being tranſmitted 
om the privy-council to the admiralty, their lord- 
ups iſtued a warrant for exccuting the ſentence of 
bath, which was accordingly done on the four- 
#nth of March on board the Monarque, a third 
Me thip of war, then at anchor in Portſmouth 
bour. 
though the people were plcaſed with the pro- 
Vion of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, upon whoſe 
2 and abilities they had the moſt perfect re- 
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liance, the old junto found them very unfit. for 
their purpoſes. Theſe patriot miniſters could nei- 
ther be perſuaded, cajoled, nor intimidated into 
meaſures, which they thought repugnant to the 
true intereſt of their country, They oppoſed, 
both in council and parliament, every thing which 
they deemed inconſiſtent with the honour of the 
crown, and prejudicial to the rights of the people. 
They nobly maintained, even in office, their inde- 
pendency and candour; and greatly evinced, that 
he is the beſt miniſter to the ſovereign, who acts 
with the greateſt probity to the ſubject. Thoſe 
who immediately ſurrounded the throne, were ſup- 
poſed to have concealed from, or miſrepreſented, 
the characters of theſe faithful ſervants, to their 
royal maſter; and to have declared, that with ſach 
colleagues it would be impoſſible to conduct the 
machine of ſtate. Theſe ſuggeſtions, frequently 
repeated, produced the deſired effect; and on the 
ninth of April, Mr. Pitt, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, reſigned the ſcals as ſecretary of ſtate, and 
Mr. Legge, the oflice of chancellor of the 
exchequer. The board of admiralty was changed, 
and ſeveral other removals made in different parts 
of the adminiſtration. Nothing could tend more 
to perpetuate the memory of theſe diſcarded' pa- 
triots, than the honours conferred on them by the 
people in general. The whole nation ſeemed to 
riſe up as one man in vindication of their inte- 
grity; every tongue declared their praiſe; and a 
great number of reſpectable cities and corporations 
preſented them the freedom of their reſpective ſos 
cieties, incloſed in golden boxes, as teſtimonies of 
their peculiar veneration. The people conceived 
the moſt violent antipathy againſt thoſe, who, by 
their inſidious repreſentations had baniſhed from 
the councils of their ſovereign, and the ſervice of 
their country, gentlemen, who were ſo well qua- 
liſied to direct the one, and promote the other. 
A great number of addreſſes, dutifully and loyally 
expreſſed, ſolicited the king to reſtore M. Pitt 
and Mr. Legge to their former employments. 
Accordingly, his majeſty was pleaſed to re-deliver 
the ſeals to the former on the ninth of June, and 
in five days the latter was reſtored to his former 
office. Sir Robert Henley was made lord-keeper 
of the great-ſeal; and the cuſtody of the privy- ſeal 
was committed to the earl Temple. The duke of 
Newcaſtle, Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, lord Dun- 
cannon, and Mr. Grenville, were appointed com- 
miſſioners of the exchequer; lord Anſon, the ad- 
mirals Boſcawen and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, 
Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, were placed at the 
board of Admiralty; Mr. Fox was made receiver 
and pay-maſter of all his majeſty's land forces; 
and the carl of Thomond treaſurer of his majeſty's 


| houſhold. 


At this time the king of Pruſſia, who had con- 
quered the electorate 3 found himſelf op- 
poſed by the forces of the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
thoſe of the czarina, and the whole power of France. 
The latter had taken poſſeſſion of the duchy of Cleves, 
and the county of Mark, belonging to his Pruſſian 
majeſty, in the neighbourhood of the Low Countries. 
The rendezvous of the French army was appointed 
at Neuſs, in the electorate of Cologne, where, be- 
fore the firſt of April, a large body was actually 
aſſembled under the prince de Soubize. To guard 
againſt the ſtorm with which Hanover now ſeemed 
threatened, orders were ſent to recruit the troops of 
that electorate; and to furniſh the magazines with 
all things neceſlary for fifty thouſand men. His 
royal highneſs the duke ot Cumberland was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of theſe forces, which 
were to be raiſed in Getmany. Accordingly in the 
beginning of Apt il he ſet out for Hanover, and ar- 
rived there on the ſixteenth of the ſame month. 
Before he joined the army it had been reinforced by 
7 R three 
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three Pruſſian regiments, and now conſiſted of 
thirty-ſeven battalions and thirty-four ſquadrons. 
The duke, immediately on his arrival, removed the 
camp to a convenient ſpot of ground between 
Bielefeldt and Hervorden; and took poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle of Retberg, where he fixed his head- 
quarters. Having received advice on the thirteenth 
of June, that the enemy had cauſed a large body of 
troops to file off on his right to Burghotte, he 
cauſed the allied army to march that evening to- 
wards Hervorden. The next day he encamped at 
Cofeldt, and finding the intention of the enemy was 
either to oblige him to come to an engagement, or 
to repaſs the Weſer; he choſe the latter, and en- 
camped in a very advantageous ſituation, having 
that river in front, and his right and left covered 
with eminences and marſhes. On the eleventh of 
July the French army alſo paſſed the Weſer; it not 
being in the power of the allies to prevent them; 
and having laid part of the electorate of Hanover 
under contribution, they poſted themſelves on the 
heights, oppoſite the duke of Cumberland's camp; 
who immediately changed his ſituation, and drew 
up his army on an eminence between the Weſer and 
the wood, having the river Hamelen on his right, and 
the wood on his left, and the village of Haſtenbeck 
in his front. A battery of twelve pounders and 
- howitzers, was erected in the wood, and on the left 
of it, major general Schulenbourg was poſted with 
the hunters, and two battalions of grenadiers. In 
the morning of the twenty- fifth of July, the French 
advanced in columns, and began a very ſevere can- 
nonade, which continued the wholeday, but nothing 
more was done. The allied army received orders 
to lay on their arins all night. His royal highneſs 
then cauſed the battery at the end of the wood to be 
repaired, and reinforced by four more battalions of 
grenadiers, under the command of major-general 
Hardenburgh. A _ was alſo erected behind 
the village of Haſtenbeck, and every precaution 
taken to give the enemy a warm reception. Be- 
tween five and ſix in the morning the French began 
a very ſmart cannonading upon the battery behind 
the village, which was defended by the Heſſian in- 
fantry and cavalry with oe ſteadineſs and reſolu- 
tion. About eight the firing of the ſmall arms be- 
gan on the left of the allies, and the French ſeemed 
to gain ground; upon which his royal highneſs de- 
tached the colonels Darkenhauſen and Bradenbach, 
with three Hanoverian battalions and ſix ſquadrons 
round the wood by Afforde, who towards the cloſe 
of the day drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy 
back to their army. At length the grenadiers in 
the wood, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded by the 
enemy, thought it prudent to retire nearer the left of 
the allied army, by which unfortunate motion the 
French got poſſeſſion of that battery without oppo- 
fition. The hereditary prince of Brunſwic imme- 
diately put himſelf at the head of a battalion of 
Wolfenbuttle guards, and another of Hanoverians, 
who, animated by the courage of their leader, with 
their bayonets fixed, repulſed a much ſuperior force 
of the enemy, and retook the battery. But the 
French being by this time in poſſeſſion of a height 
which commanded and flanked both the lines of 
the infantry and the battery of the allies, which at- 
tack they could ſupport under cover of a hill, and 
his royal highneſs finding he could not diſlodge 
them without expoſing his troops greatly, he ordered 
a retreat to Hamelen, which was effeted without 
the leaſt moleſtation on the part of the enemy. The 
loſs of the allies in this engagement was five hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven killed and miſſing, and nine 
hundred and ſeven wounded; while that of the 
French, according to their own account, amounted 
to upwards of two thouſand men. His royal highneſs 
having left a ſmall detachment at Hamelen for its 
defence, continued his march, and encamped in the 


cepted by the commanders in chief of both armies, 
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neighbourhood of Hoya, in order to cover Bremen 
and Verden, and to preſerve a communication with 
Stade, to which place the archives and moſt valua- 
ble effects of Hanover had been removed. The 
French ſoon reduced Hamelen, and during their 
ſtay there, M. d'Etrees received orders from his 
court to reſign his poſt of commander in chief oft 
the French forces to the duke de Richlieu; who, on 
his arrival at the camp, detached the duke de 
Chevreuſe to take poſſeſſion of Hanover, with the 
title of governor of that city. Finding all oppc- 
ſition would be vain, the inhabitants ſubmitted to 
the enemy, and the Hanoverian garriſon, after 
rs diſarmed was left at liberty to go where they 
pleaſed. Richlieu himſelf, at the head of his army 
tollowed the duke of Cumberland ſtep by ſtep, as 
far as the Aller, where many ſkirmiſhes happened 
between the two armies. That of the duke, how. 
ever, though in a ſtrong ſituation, was by far too 
weak to think of holding out againſt the numerous 
forces of the French, which in a manner ſurrounded 
the allies; and had made themſelves maſters of x 
little fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, whereby 
they cut off the duke's communication with the 
Elbe. In this diſagreeable ſituation his royal high- 
neſs was in a manner compelled to come to ſome 
ſort of terms with the enemy; and the king of 
Denmark having offered his mediation, it was ac- 


and on the eighth of September, the duke of Cum- 
berland ſigned the convention of Cloſter Seven, by 
which thirty- eight thouſand Hanoverians laid down 
their arms, and were diſperſed into different quar- 
ters of cantonment. His royal highneſs having 
thought proper to reſign the command of the elec- 
toral army, it was conferred on prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwic, who, about the latter end of November, 
put the troops in motion. On the fourth of De- 
cember, they overtook a body of two thouſand men, 
which formed the enemy's rear; theſe they attacked 
and totally routed. On the fourteenth of the ſame 
month, another action happened upon the Aller, 
between a body of ſeven or eight thouſand Hano- 
verians, under general Raſtrow, and one of about 
ten thouſand French, in which the former remained 
maſters of the field. Theſe advantages animated 
the Hanoverians, and ſtruck ſuch a panic into the 
enemy, that they were almoſt incapable of reſiſtance, 
ſo that the former recovered poſſeſſion of Lunen- 
burgh, Zell, and all that part of the Brunſwic do- 
minions next to Pruflia, The enemy, however, 
had committed the moſt terrible outrages in cvery 
place; the ſuburbs of Zell were reduced to aſlies, 
and, by the orders of Richlieu, the orphan houſe 

was ſet on fire, and many of the poor innocents 

periſhed in the flames. The ſeverity of the weather 

prevented prince Ferdinand from perſuing his ad- 

vantage: he therefore marched to Ultzan and 

Lunenburgh, where his army was put into winter 

quarters. 

After the new miniſtry had been ſettled, a deſcent 
upon the coaſt of France was reſolved on, in order 
to deſtroy the enemy's ſhipping, which were te 
carry ſuccours to America, and draw part of the 
French forces from Germany, to the defence 0 
their own coaſt. A powerful fleet was accordingly 
fitted out with great expedition, and ten regiments 
were marched to the Ifle of Wight. The naval 
armament, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and trat 
ports, were put under the command of Sir Edwa 
Hawke. Sir John Mordaunt was placed # 1 
head of the land- forces, and both ſtrictly enjoun 
to act with the utmoſt unanimity. On the eight 
of September, this powerful fleet ſailed from * 
head; and on the twentieth of the ſame month - 
the iſle of Oleron, from whence they proceeded 
Baſque-road. On the twenty-third, the van _— 
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fleet, led by captain Howe in the Magnanime, 


tood towards the Iſle of Aix, ſituated in the mouth | 


of the river Charente, leading up to Rochfart. The 
fortifications of this iſland were but half finiſhed, 
deing mounted with only thirty cannon and mor- 
tars, and the garriſon conſiſted of fix hundred men. 
After an engagement. which laſted about an hour, 
the fort ſurrendered, and fome forces were landed to 
take poſſeſſion of the iſland and demoliſh the forti- 
cations This conqueſt, though inconſiderable in 
itſelf, greatly elated the forces, as it promiſed them 
future ſucceſs, but inſtead of improving this ad- 
vantage, the commanders ſnent ſeveral, days in 
councils of war, and ſounding the coaſt, which hav- 
ing alarmed the enemy, they took ſuch precautions, 
as rendered every other attempt of our fleet abor- 
tive; upon which it was reſolved to return to Eng- 
und. Thus finiſhed an expedition which had coſt 
the nation near a million of money, thrown the in- 
habitants of the French coaſt into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and attracted the notice of all Europe. Sir 
John Mordaunt was tied by a court-martial for not 
performing his orders, and diſmiſſed from his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. | 
In America affairs wore but a gloomy aſpect this 
year. The enemy remained maſters of all the Jakes, 
which gave them an opportunity of gaining moſt of 
the Indians over to their fide. By the loſs of 
Oſwego, the whole country of the five nations was 
abandoned to the mercy of the French; and by the 
imprudent demolition of the forts we poſſeſſed at 
the Great Carrying-place, a free paſſage was opened 
to our icttlements on the German flats and along 
the Mohawk's river, which, before the end of the 
campaign, the enemy deſtroyed with fire and ſword. 
The ſcheme for an attempt on Crown Point was 
now laid alide, as was alſo an expedition to Louiſ- 
bur h. 
the departure of lord Loudon gave the French 
general an opportunity of improving the ſucceſſes 
of the former campaign. He reduced Fort Wil- 
lam Henry, the garriſon of which, nowithſtanding 
the articles of capitulation, were cruelly uſed by the 
hvages, and many of them murdered in a moſt 
ſhocking manner. The enemy demoliſhed the fort, 
carried off the effects, proviſions and artillery, to- 
gether with the veſſels on the lake, and then re- 
turned to Montreal, without making further at- 
tempts on the frontiers of the Britiſh colonies. 
Admiral Holbourn being freed from the care of 
tranſports, ſailed for Louiſburgh, with fifteen ſhips 
of the line, four frigates and a fire-ſhip. On the 
twentieth of Auguſt they appeared before that har- 
bour, and perceived the French admiral make the 
lxnal to unmoor; upon which Mr. Holbourn, who 
was greatly inferior in ſtrength to the enemy, not 
chuſing to hazard an engagement, returned to Ha- 
lifax. But having been reinforced with four ſhips 
of the line, he, in the middle of September, again 
proceeded to Louiſburgh, with intention, if poſſible, 
to draw the enemy to an engagement. La Mothe 
was, however, too prudent to hazard a battle, the 
bfs of which muſt have expoſed all the French 
colonies to the attempts of the Engliſh. Here the 
Britiſh ſquadron continued cruizing till the twenty- 
th, when they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm. 
Then the hurricane began the fleet was about forty 
leagues diſtant from Louiſburgh, but, in twelve 
ours, were driven within two miles of the rocks 
and breakers on the coaſt of that iſland: juſt at that 
Nitant the wind providentially ſhifted, and faved 
ie whole ſquadron, except the Tilbury, which 
was loſt upon the rocks, and about half her crew 
Ieriſhed, Eleven {hips were diſmaſted, others 
lirew their guns overboard, and the whole re- 
turned to England in a very ſhattered condition. 
But in the Eaſt Indies the ſcene changed greatly 
u Our favour; for there the bravery of admiral 


3 


Watſon and colonel Clive re-eſtabliſhed the mili- 
tary honour of the Engliſh. That admiral failed 
from Madraſs with no more than three ſhips of the 
line; and arrived at the port of Balaſore in the 
kingdom of Bengal, whete ſtrengthening himſelf 
with all the troops he could draw together, he en- 
tered the Ganges; and after a ſhort reſiſtance, made 
himſelf maſter of the fort of Buſbudgia, which opened 
a paſſage to the foot of Calcutta, the late principal 
ſettlement of the company in Bengal, and the ſcene 
of the deplorable ſufferings of ſo many of our un- 
fortunate countrymen. Animated with revenge at 
the fight of this place, our ſhips and land forces at- 
tacked it with ſuch ſpirit, that the Indians furren- 
deredit before night; and a few days after, Hughly, 
ſituated higher up the Ganges, was reduced with as 
little difliculty. The nabob finding the feeble re- 
ſiſtance made by forts defended by Indians, ad- 
vanced with an army of ten thouſand horſe and 
twelve thouſand foot. Infinitely inferior as our 


troops were in number, Clive did not heſitate to 


attack the nabob's army; and though he did not 
entirely rout them, yet the {laughter he made 
among them was ſo great, and he had fo much the 
advantage in the field, that the nabob was glad to 


| agree to a peace, by which the Engliſh Eaſt India 


company was reſtored to all its antient privileges: 
an immunity was granted them from all taxes, and 
reſtitution promiſed for all that they had ſuffered by 
the taking of Calcutta. The admiral and colonel 
having ſettled the company's officers in the poſſeſ- 
ſion ot their eCabliſhments, turned their arms 
againſt the French, They reſolved to attack 
Chandenagore, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, 
ſituated at a diſtance from Calcutta, higher up the 
river, and the principal ſettlement of the French in 
that part of India. In this expedition, colonel Clive 
commanded ſeven hundred Europeans, and ſixteen 
hundred black ſoldiers, while Watſon and Pocock 
commanded a ſquadron of ſhips which conſiſted 
only of the Kent, the Tyger, and Saliſbury, The 
French prepared to receive them, by ſinking ſes 
veral large veſlels both above and below the fort; 
but the admirals, by carefully ſounding, found a 
ſafe paſſage, and made ſo ſevere a fire upon the fort, 
in which they were ſeconded by colonel Clive's bat- 
teries on ſhore, that the place capitulated in leſs 
than three hours. Here five hundred Europeans 
and ſeven hundred blacks, ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of warz one hundred and eighty-three 
pieces of cannon were found in the place, beſides 
a conſiderable value in money and goods. 

The nabob from the time of his ſigning the above 
treaty, ſhewed himſelf little inclined to adhere to 
the ſtipulations made; and though he was not 
ſparing in his promiſes, he always deferred the per- 
formance upon ſuch frivolous pretences, as evidently. 
ſhewed his ill deſigns. The Engliſh commanders 
reſolved to take no notice of his proceedings, till 
they had broken the power of the French 1n this 
province; and having accompliſhed it, by the 
taking of Chandenagore, they deliberated whether 
they ought not to commit -hoſtilities againſt him; 
and an incident _—_—_— which promiſed to en- 
ſure their ſucceſs, they reſolved to attempt it. The 
nabob, Surajah Doula, who hadthelaſt year takenCal- 
cutta, had treated his own ſubjects with the ſame per- 
fidy which he had formerly ſhewn, and ſtill conti- 
nued to diſtreſs the Engliſh; hence moſt of his gene- 
rals were diſcontented, and ſome of them entered into 
a conſpiracy againſt him. At the head of this con- 
ſpiracy was Jaffier Ali Cawn, one of his principal 
officers, a man of great power and influence. Their 
deſigns were no ſooner ripened, than they commu- 
nicated them to the Engliſh government at Cal- 
cutta, deſiring their aſſiſtance. The gentlemen 
there did not long heſitate with what party they 
ſhould ſide; they concluded a treaty with * 

Ali 
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| Ali Cawn, and the other, conſpirators; in conſe- 


quence of which the Engliſh troops immediately | 
The admiral | 


1 


took the field under colonel Clive. 
undertook to garriſon the fort of Chandenagore 
with his ſeamen; and a detachment of fifty men 
with their officers, were added to the land forces, to 
ſerve as gunners; while a twenty gun ſhip was ſta- 
tioned above Hughly, in order to preſerve a com- 
munication between colonel Clive and the admiral. 
Theſe preliminary meaſures being taken, they ad- 
vanced up the river, and in a few days brought the 
nabob's army, of about twenty thouſand men, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe who favoured the conſpirators, to 
an action which was deciſive in favour of the 
Engliſh; when the nabob ſeeing himſelf ruined by 
the treachery of his officers, and the cowardice of 
his troops, fled with the few who remained faithful. 
Jaffier Ali Cawn now declared himſelf openly ; and 
entering Muxadavad, the capital of the province, 


with an army of his friends and victorious allies, | 


was placed by colonel Clive on the antient ſeat of 
the nabobs, and received the homage of all ranks of 
people as Suba of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon 
after, the depoſed nabob was made priſoner, and 
0 to death in his priſon by him who now ſat on 

is throne. Thus this great revolution was accom- 
pliſhed within about thirteen days, and the govern- 
ment of a vaſt kingdom was transferred to an 
uſurper; a kingdom which yielded in its dimenſions 
to few in Europe, and to none in the fertility of its 
ſoil, the number of its inhabitants, and the richneſs 
of its commerce, By this revolution the terntories 
of the Engliſh Eaſt India company were enlarged, 
and upwards of two millions ſterling were to be 
paid them as an indemnification to the ſufferers, 
by the taking of Calcutta, The new elevated na- 
bob gave alſo about ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
ſterling, as a gratuity to the ſeamen and troops. 
However, the joy of the Engliſh was not a little 
damped by the death of admiral Watſon, who, on 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt, loſt his life by the unwhol- 
ſomeneſs of the climate. 

The parliament, on the firſt of December, met 
at Weſtminſter. Addreſſes of thanks having been 
preſented by both houſes, the commons proceeded 
to ſettle the ſupply; the whole of which amounted 
to ten millions four hundred eighty- ſix thouſand 
four hundred and ſifty- ſeven pounds. The buſineſs 
of this ſeſſion was not finiſhed till the firſt of june, 
in the following year, when, his majeſty being in- 
diſpoſed, an end was put to it by the lords com- 
miſſioners. 8 13 

In the month of February, admi 
A. D. 1756. Boſcawen ſailed with a fleet for St. 
Helens, deſtined to act againſt the enemy in North 
America. 
courſe, with another ſquadron, to the Bay of Biſcay, 
mn order to intercept any ſupplies from France, de- 
figned for cape Breton or Canada. On the twenty- 
eighth of March, admiral Oſborne, cruizing off 
Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain, fell in with a 
ſquadron of the enemy, commanded by the marquis 
du Queſne, conſiſting of the four following ſhips: 
the Foudroyant of eighty 2 the Orphee of ſixty 
four; the Oriflamme of fifty; and the Pleiade a fri- 
gate of twenty-four, in their paſſage from Toulon 
to reinforce M. de la Clue, who had for ſome time 
been blocked up by admiral Oſborne in the harbour 
of Carthagena. The enemy no ſooner perceived the 
Britiſh ſquadron than thev diſperſed, and ſteered 
different courſes, upon which the Engliſh admiral 
detached ſeveral ſhips in purſuit of each, while he 
himſelf, with the principal part of his fleet, ſtood 
into the bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of 
the French ſquadron in that port. Captain Storr, 
in the Revenge, came up with the Orphee, about 
ſeven in the evening, and took her: The Mon- 


mouth, captain Gardiner, engaged the Foudroyant, 


Sir Edward Hawke alſo directed his. 


— 
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| fate. A terrible accident befel the Prince George 


deric 


in 
Danes for a deſcent on the coaſt of France 


| 
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' of a frigate and armed veſſel, was encountered at 


| about fix o'clock in the evening, 


me wag 


and obliged her to ſtrike. The Oriflam 
glais, and the 


driven on ſhore W 0 caſtle of Ai 
Pleiade frigate made her eſcape. Sir Edw. 
Hawke, in The beginning of April, r 
French fleet at anchor off the iſle of Aix, conſiſting 
of five ſhips of the line, ſix frigates, and forty tranl: 
ports, having on board three thouſand troops, and 
a large quantity of ſtores and proviſions, for their 
ſettlements in North America. As ſoon as the 
ſaw the Engliſh. admiral advancing, they lippe 
their cables, and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
Some of them eſcaped, but the far greater number 
ran into ſhallow water, where they could not be pur- 
ſued, and by throwing their guns, ſtores, and ballaſt 
overboard, got into the river Charente; but their 
loading was loſt and the end of their equipment 
totally defeated. Another covoy of merchant 
ſhips, under the protection of three frigates, had, a 
few days before, been chaſed by Sir Edward Hawke 
into the harbour of St. Martin's on the iſle of Rhé: 
and a third conſiſting of twelve ſail, under convoy 


ſea by one Britiſh ſhip of the line, and two fire 
ſhips, which took the frigate and armed veſſel; and 
two of the convoy afterwards met with the ſame 
of eighty guns, commanded by rear-admiral Bro- 

„in his paſſage to the Mediterranean. On 
the thirtieth day of April, between one and two in 
the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke aut in the fore 
part of the ſhip, and raged with ſuch violence, that 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and 
men for ſeveral hours, the flames increaſed; and 
the ſhip baing conſumed to the water-edge, ſunk 
When all endea- 
vours proved incflectual, and no hopes of preſerving 
the ſhip remained, the barge was hoiſted out for the 
preſervation of the admiral, who accordingly en- 
tered it; but all diſtinction being now forgot, the 
ſailors ruſhed into it in ſuch crowds, that in a few 
moments it oyerſet. The admiral, who foreſaw 
what muſt be the conſequence, had ſtripped off his 
cloathes, and committed himſelf to the mercy of the 
waves. In this ſituation he remained a full hour, 
when he was taken up by a boat belonging to a 
merchant ſhip, beſides the admiral, the captain, 
four licutenants, the purſer, thechaplain, themaſter, 
two heutenants of marines, the boatſwain, three 
paſſengers, fourteen petty officers, and about three 
hundred men were ſaved, 'while the reft, amount- 

to five hundred, periſhed, 


were now again renewed. Two powerful ſquadrons, 
the one * * of eleven large ſhips, commanded 
by lord Anſon and Sir Edward Hawke, and the 
other compoſed of four ſhips of the line, two fire- 
ſhips, two bombs, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, 
and one hundred tranſports, was put under the di- 
rection of commodore Howe. On board the latter 


was embarked a body of troops, conliſting of ſix- mere 
teen regiments, nine troops of light horſe, and ſix lear 
thouſand marines, under the command of the duke lope: 


of Marlborough. The two fleets ſailed, in the begin- 


ning of June, from St. Helens for the coaſt of Bre- ven 
tagne. The ſquadron commanded by lord Anion lip 
ſtanding to the weſtward, and the other ftecring tat i 
right athwart the channel. On the fourth about Iwo 
five in the afternoon, being entirely becalmed, me Guns, 

Alo; 8 Us « 


came to an anchor within three miles of St. 1 
the next morning they weighed before 1t was 
and ſtood along the coaſt till they opened the bay 


of Cancalle, where they intended to diſembark the 


forces. About eight in the morning the commodore 


made a ſignal for the ſhips with the grenadiers on 
board to make ſail, and about four in the afternoon 
the whole fleet came to an anchor; four frigates 8 
cepted, which were ordered to continue their courie 


towards a battery that might impede the landing = 


day, 


4 


- 
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the forces. Ten companies of grenadiers, under 


the command of general Moſtyn, were immediately 


t into flat-bottomed boats, and as ſoon as the 
frigates had ſilenced the battery, they landed with- 
—— oppoſition. Lord Down, at the head of 
twenty men, was ordered to march through a very 
narrow paſs up to the village, where they were met 
by the marquis de Landal, intendant of the coaſt, 
and one of his ſervants. Lord Down inſtantly 
called to him, and aſſured him, that if he would 
ſurrender he had nothing to fear; but this he 
fooliſhly refuſed to do, upon which he, together 
with his ſervant, and horſes were ſhot dead on the 
ſpot. After taking poſſeſſion of the village of Can- 
calle, the grenadiers lay on their arms all night. 
The next day the diſembarkation was entirely com- 
pleted, and the whole encamped: the head. quarters 
being fixed at Cancalle. The day following, as 
ſoon as it was light, the whole army except the third 
brigade, ſtruck their tents, and began to march in 
two columns. The firſt, conliſting of the brigade of 
the guards, two battalions of grenadiers, and tlie 
firſt brigade, commanded by lord George Sackville 
marched from the left, till they fell into the great 
road leading to St. Malo. The ſecond column 
conſiſting of the ſecond and fourth brigades, com- 
manded by the earl of Ancram, marched alſo from 
the left through a country wholly encloſed, and the 
road ſo remarkably narrow, that two hundred pio- 
neers, who marched at the head of the diviſion were 
frequently obliged to continue their route in ſingle 
files. At the ſame time the fields on each fide the 
road ſo intercepted their view, that they often could 
not ſee more than forty vards beyond their flanks. 
The inhabitants of the villages had deſerted their 
houſes, and ſtripped them of every thing they could 
remove, ſo that the country appeared a m ere deſart 
to the ſoldiers. This march was conducted with' 

eat order and without beat of drum: but though 
the diſtance was no more than ſix miles, they did 


not reach their ground till it was late in the even- 


ing. St. Malo was now reconnoitred by the general 
oflicers, and a camp marked out about a mile from 
the city. Parties of horſe were immediately de- 
tached to different parts of the country, to ſcour 
the road, and make good diſcoveries. One of theſe 
detachments perceived a large baſon behind the 
town, into which all the ſhipping belonging to the 
place were collected, and conceoſed from the ſight 
of the Engliſh fleet by a prodigious ſtorehouſe, 
built in the form of a rotunda, near the rope-walk. 
Marlborough, on being informed of this diſcovery, 
detached all the cavalry, with a foot ſoldier mount- 


ed behind each of the horſemen, furniſhed with; 


land-grenades, matches, &c. Theſe, conceal 

by the night, paſſed under the enemy's cannon on 
the walls to the harbour, where they found a large 
lleet, conſiſting of men of war, privateers, and 
merchantmen. Fire was immediately ſet to the 


Topes, &c. all which, in the ſpace of a few hours, 
became ſuch a dreadful ſcene of conflagration, that 
Vn imagination itſelf is unable to paint. The 


lat it was impoſſible for any of them to eſcape. 
Iwo men of war, one of fifty, the other of thirty 
$uns, thirty-three privateers, from thirty toeighteen 
duns each, and above ſeventy fail of merchant ſhips 
ere by this conflagration, reduced to aſhes, toge- 
luer with an amazing quantity of naval ſtores. The 
Mnfl2gration continued during the whole night; 
nd the next morning foraging parties were de- 
ached from the camp, the army having landed 
"ith only two days proviſions. While encamped 
ar St. Malo, one of the battalions of the guards 
"rched under the command of general Czſar, to 
"town of Doll, ſituated about twelve miles up 


rareſt ſhips, and alſo the magazines of pitch, tar, | 


lips were all faſt aground, and ſo cloſe together | 


ö 


Nauntry, where they were politely entertained | 
o. 59. 


by the magiſtrates; and as their deſign was nothing 
more than to reconnoitre the country, they con- 
tinued one night in the town without committing 
the leaſt act of hoſtility, and in the morning re- 
turned to their camp. A party of the light horſe 


advancing ſtill farther, fell in with the vedets of a 


French camp, two of whom, after a long chaſe, ro 
took, and brought them priſoners to the Engliſh 
army. By this time it was evident that the town of 
St. Malo was too well fortified to hope for ſucceſs, 
all thoughts of attacking it were therefore laid aſide; 
and the general having received repeated advices, 
that the French were buſily employed in aſſembling 
forces to attack his camp, he returned to Cancalle, 
where commodore Howe had made ſuch a maſterly 
diſpoſition of the boats and tranſports, that the re- 
embarkation of the troops was performed with ſur- 


prizing eaſe and expedition. The ſoldiers, while 


they continued in the enemy's country, were re- 
ſtrained from committing the leaſt outrage, by the 
ſevereſt diſcipline; and all the houſes which the in- 
habitants had abandoned were left untouched. 


When the troops were all embarked the fleet left 


Cancalle bay, and after encountering the fury of 
a tempeſtuous ſea for near a fortnight, came to an 
anchor near Cherburgh; and on the firſt of july, 
arrived in the road of St. Helens; the ſoldiers were 
landed on the Iſle of Wight, and a conſiderable 


part of them ſent, under the command of the duke 


of Marlborough and lord George Sackville, to re- 


inforce the allied army in Germany. The fleet ſailed 


from St. Helens on the firſt of Auguſt; and after a 
tedious paſſage, anchored before Cherburgh. The 
enemy had tor ſome time expected the Engliſh 
would ſoon attack this place: nor had they been 
idle during the interval. They had thrown up an 


intrenchment, extending near four miles along the 


* 
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coaſt from the fort de Ecourdeville, ſituated about 


two miles to the weſt of Cherburgh, and fortified it 


| with ſeveral batteries at proper diſtances. ' Behind 
this intrenchment, a body of horſe and infantry 


appeared, dreſſed in red and blue uniform. But as 
they did not advance to the open beach, the landing 
of the Engliſh forces was attended with little dan- 
ger. A bomb ketch was ſent to anchor near the 


4 town, and throw a few ſhells into the place, as a 


feint to amuſe the enemy, with regard to the ſpot, 


where they intended to land, which was near a 


league to the weſtward of Querqueville, the weſter- 
molt fort in the bay. The other bomb ketches be- 
mg poſted along the ſhore, conſiderably galled the 
intrenchment by not only throwing ſhells, in the 


uſual manner, but alſo by loading the mortars with 


great quantities of balls, which were thrown to a 
very conſiderable diſtance, and, by ſcattering as 
they flew, did an infinite deal of miſchief. While 
theſe ' veſſels! kept up an inceſſant fire on the 
trenches, the grenadiers and guards were landed 
without oppoſition, and formed immediately on the 
beach, having a natural breaſtwork in their front. 
The enemy advanced upon them in good order 
from the left, where the ground was interſected with 
hedges. On perceiving the approach of the enemy, 
the Britiſh troops marched towards them, and a 
ſtraggling fire began; but the French declined the 
engagement, and took poſſeſſion of a hill, whence 
they diſcharged a few random ſhot on the Engliſh 
advanced ous, and took advantage of the night to 
retire, General Blythe, who now commanded the 
Britiſh forces, encamped at the village of Erville, 
and the next morning marched towards Cherburgh. 
An advanced party took poſſeſſion of „ Ne 
which the enemy had abandoned, together with the 
lines and batteries along the ſhore. When the 


Engliſh reached Cherburgh, they found the place 
entirely deſerted by the enemy, the gates were open, 


while the inhabitants received them with great 


and they entered it without the leaſt oppoſition, 
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civility, 
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civility. The famous baſon, harbour, and fluice 
of Cherburg being deſtroyed, on the ſixteenth of 
Augult the forces Ian 4 down to the beach, and 
were re-embarked at Fort Galet, without the leaſt 
diſturbance from the enemy. The next day the 
fleet ſet ſail for the coaſt of England, and anchored 
in the road of Weymouth, under the high land of 
Portland. Two days after it again weighed and 
ſtood to the ſouthward, but-was obliged by contrary 
winds to return to the ſame ſtation. The ſecond 
effort, however, was more effectual; and ſteering to 
the French coaſt, they arrived in the bay of St. 
Lunaire, two leagues to the weſtward of St. Malo, 
upon which place it was determined to make another 
attempt. The floops and ketches being poſted 
along ſhore to cover the landing, the troops were 
diſembarked on an open beach, and a ſmall party 
detached to the harbour of St. Briac, above the 
town of St. Malo, where they deſtroyed about fifteen 
{mall veſſels: but St. Malo itſelf being carefully 
reconnoitred, appeared to be impregnable either 
by the land forces or ſhipping, which obliged the 
deſign againſt it to be laid 22 The general un- 
willing to re- embark without attempting ſome ſtep 
for the farther annoyance of the enemy, reſolved to 
penetrate into the country, regulating his motions, 
however, by thoſe of the fleet, which, by this time, 
had quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where it could 
not ride in ſafety, and anchored in the bay of St. 
Cas, about three leagues to the weſtward. On the 
eighth of September the army began its march to 
St. Guildo, which they reached in the evening, and 
the next day continuing their rout, they encamped 
in the open ground, about three miles from the bay 
of St. Cas, which was immediately reconnoitred for 
re-embarkation, the general having received certain 
intelligence that the duke d'Aiguillon had advanced 
from Breſt to Lambale, within fix miles of the 
Engliſh camp, at the head of twelve regular bat- 
talions, ſix ſquadrons, two egiononts of militia, 
eight mortars and ten pieces of cannon. Had our 
troops decamped in the night in ſilence, they might 
ſſibly have reached the beach before the enemy 
ad received the leaſt notice of their deſign: but 
inſtead of this cautious method of proceeding, on 
the eleventh, at two in the morning, the generale 
Vas beat, and the army began to march in one 
column, conſiſting of thouſand, five hundred 
men, ſo diſpoſed, as to be capable of forming be- 
fore an attack could be made. In the mean time, 
the Brilliant, Roſe, Active, Pallas, and Tartar fri- 
gates, ſtood into the bay of St. Cas, to cover the 
re-embarkation of the troops, who were drawn up 
near a wind-mill, on a hill, about three quarters of 
a mile from the beach. At nine in the VERS 
the army began to march down to the boats, whic! 


= ready to receive them. By eleven, two thirds 
of the army with the light horſe and artillery, being 
on board, a body of the enemy's horſe appeared on 
the hill, and a little afterwards a much larger one 
of infantry, occupying the ground round the wind- 
mill. Upon a motion made by the French to de- 
ſcend, the bomb-ketches began to play upon them 
with great ſucceſs. The firſt ſhell fell upon a body 
of horſe, which rendered them ſo ungovernable, 
that the men were obliged to diſmount. Several 
alſo fell among the enemy's infantry. At half after 
eleven, the French opened a battery of ſix pieces of 
cannon, near the wind- mill, from which they main- 
tained a cloſe fire on the troops while embarking. 
At twelve the enemy opened a battery of cohorns, 
behind the hedge, on the right of the mill; but the 
ſhips and ketches kept ſo inceſſant a fire upon it, 
that they threw only two ſhells among the troops, 
which did ſome damage. They then filed off a ſe- 
cond time to the left, and got poſſeſſion of the village 
of St. Cas; upon which the grenadiers of the whole 
army, amounting to eleven hundred men, with four 
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board from an open beach on the left, between St. 


companies of guards, under general Dru , G 
on the beach Mn cover the — mk while —— « 
In the mean time, the enemy, to avoid the fire of 
the ſhips, left the village, and endeavoured to et 
poſſeſſion of a hollow way, which entirely —— 
them. This they accompliſhed, but when they be- 
gan to deſcend, the grenadiers formed into two divi. 
ions, and marched to the attack. The bay of St 
Cas was covered by an intrenchment, which the 
enemy had thrown up to prevent or oppoſe the dit. 
embarkation ; and on the out- ſide of this work there 
was a range of ſand hills, extending along the ſhore 
which would have ſerved as a cover to the enemy 
from whence they might have annoyed the troops 
in re-embarking; a propoſal was therefore made to 
the general, that the forces ſhould be taken on 


Cas and Guildo; but this was rejected. The in- 
trenchment would have been of great uſe to the 
grenadiers, had not general Drury, by ſome miſtake, 
inſtead of waiting behind the dyke tor the enemy, 
marched the diviſion over it, and attacked the ene- 
my, who were ready prepared on the other ſide, 
Indeed he twice repelled them; but the continual 
ſuccours pouring down from the hollow way, 
— them back to the charge; and then they 
repelled general Drury in his turn. He was now 
convinced of his error; for the ſecond diviſion could 
not get over the breaſt-work time enongh to ſuc- 
cour the firſt, which was entirely broken, and with 
great difficulty got back. The enemy having now 
got poſſeſſion of the dyke, kept a continual fire 
upon the grenadiers, and the general ſeeing that a 
retreat was the only remedy, ordered the whole 
body immediately to wheel to the right, and make 
| to the boats as faſt as poſſible. Some embarked, 
but a battery which the French had erected on the 
middle of the hill, played fo furiouſly, that many 
of the boats were beat to pieces. The enemy ſee- 
ing no retreat left to the —— mounted the 
dyke, and by a great ſuperiority of numbers, 
drove thoſe that remained into the ſea, where the 
— part of them were cut to pieces or 

rowned. During the laſt attack, the fire from the 
ſhips was 2 . ineffectual, becauſe the Engliſh 
would have ſuffered equally with the French. Ge- 
neral Drury was ſhot in the breaſt, but by the help 
of a grenadier, he ſtripped off his cloaths, and 
plunged into the water, where he periſhed. Sir 
John Armitage, a volunteer, was killed on a rock 
to which he Pad ſwam. The whole loſs, including 
the ſlain, and thoſe taken priſoners, amounted to 
about a thouſand men. 

Miniſtry had for ſome time determined to attack 
the French ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, and 
the deſign was this year carried into execution. The 
plan was concerted by Mr. Cumming, a quaker, 4 
man of acute penetration, and happy invention. 
This perſon, who as a private merchant, had made 
a voyage to this part of the coaſt of Africa, ob- 
ſerved the extenſive trade carried on by the French, 
and even contracted a perſonal acquaintance with 
Amir, the Mooriſh king of Legibelli; in whoſe 
dominions the moſt important branches of trade ate 
carried on. 


The French, beſides other articles ot 
commerce, were in poſſeſſion of the whole trade ot 
gum-ſenega, a great quantity of which is uſed in the 
manufactures o& Great Britain, and which could only 
be procured at an exorbitant price from the Dutch, 
| who had taken care to purchaſe the whole from the 

French. A ſmall ſquadron was now equipped for 
this expedition, under the command of captail 
Marſh, having on board a body of marines, com, 
manded by major Maſon, with a detatchment » 
artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight mortars, a" 
conſiderable quantity of warlike ſtores and amn 


— 


* 


nition. Captain Walker was appointed engine 
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and Mr. Cumming was concerned as P Airecloe 
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diretor and promoter of the expedition. In the 
beginning of March this little armament failed, and 
in their paſſage touched at the iſland of Teneriffe; 
and, while the ſhips were taking in their wine and 
water, Mr. Cumming proceeded in the Swan Sloop to 
Portenderrick, charged with a letter of credence to 
his old friend the king of that country. But on his 
arrival he had the mortification to find this prince 
engaged in a new war with a neighbouring nation, 
and at that time headed his army at a very conſidera- 
ble diſtance from his capital. One of the chiefs, how- 
ever diſpatched a meſſenger to the king, with advice 
of Mr Cumming's arrival and deſign; declaring at 
the ſame time, that he would uſe the utmoſt expe- 
dition in aſſembling three hundred warriors to join 
the Engliſh troops, adding, that he was perſuaded 
the king would ſend a detachment from his army 
to reinforce them. Captain Marſh, with the reſt of 
the armament, had by this time arrived at Porten- 
derrick, and without waiting for the Indian forces, 
which were not yet ready, they failed again on the 
twenty-ſecond of April, and the next day, at four in 
the afternoon, diſcovered the French flag flying 
upon fort Louis. Captain Marſh having taken a 
large Dutch ſhip richly laden with gums, which lay 
without the bar, came to an anchor in Senegal road, 
at the mouth of the river; where he perceived the 
enemy had poſted ſeveral armed ſloops to defend 
the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely dange- 
rous. The captain, however, immediately prepared 
for landing, All the boats of the fleet were em- 
ployed to carry the ſtores into the ſmall craft, not- 
8 the enemy's veſſels kept firing on 
them. As ſoon as every thing was ready, and the 
channel diſcovered, the ſhips weighed anchor; and 
at that inſtant the wind, which generally blows 
down the river, veering about, captain Miller, in 
the London buſs ſeized the opportunity, and paſſing 
the bar with a full fail, caſt anchor on the inſide, 
where he lay all night expoſed to the whole fire of 
the enemy. Next morning he was joined by the 
other ſmall veſſels, upon which a regular engage- 
ment enſued, and was warmly ſupported on both 
lides, At laſt the buſſes and one of the ſmall 
veſſels running a-ground immediately bulged, and 
were filled with water. This misfortune obliged 
the troops they contained to take to their boats, and 
with great difficulty they reached the ſhore, where 
they formed in a body, and were ſoon after joined 
by their companions from the other veſſels; ſo that 
the whole now amounted to three hundred and 
ninety marines, beſides. the detachment of artillery. 
Expecting to be attacked by the natives who lined 
the ſhore at ſome diſtance, as if reſolved to oppoſe 
the deſcent, they threw up an intrenchment, and 
began to diſembark the ſtores, great part of which 
hy under water. While they were thus employed 
the negroes came down in great numbers, and ſub- 
mitted to them: and on the following day they were 
renforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, who 
paſled the bar in ſloops with their enſigns and co- 
lours flying. They intended to make an imme- 
ate attack on Fort Louis, but this deſign was pre- 
vented by the arrival of two French deputies at the 
ntrenchment, with propoſals from the governor for 
2 capitulation. The Engliſh forces began their 
march for Fort Louis, accompanied by a number 
of long boats, in which the artillery and ſtores had 
been embarked. On ſeeing them advance, the 
rench immediately ſtruck their flag, and major 
laſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he found 
anety-two pieces of cannon, with a very conſider- 
able quantity of treaſure and merchandize. The 
corporation and burghers of the town of Senegal 
Tadily ſubmitted and ſwore allegiance to the king 
of Great Britain: the neighbouring princes, at- 
tended by numerous retinues, viſited the commander, 
ad concluded treaties with the Engliſh nation; 


SY 


and the king of Portenderrick, or Legibelli, ſent an 
ambaſſador from his camp to major Maſon, with 


compliments of congratulation and afſurances of 


friendſhip. f a , 

The miniſtry being ſenſible that the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements on the cooſt of Africa could never be ſe- 
cure while the French kept poſſeſſion of Goree, they 
fitted out a ſquadron, the command of which was 
given to commodore Keppel, conliſting of four 

ips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two bomb ketches, 
and ſome tranſports, having on board ſeven hundred 
regular troops, commanded by colonel Worge. On 
the eleventh of November this armament failed 
from Cork in Ireland, and, after a dangerous paſſage, 
they arrived at Goree the latter end of December; 
when the commodore immediately made a diſpo- 
ſition for attacking the iſland. A ſhell being fired 
from one of the bomb-ketches, which was the ſignal 
for the engagement to begin, the great ſhips poured 
in their broadſides without intermiſſion, and their 
fire was returned with equal vivacity from all the 
batteries of the ifland. At length the cannonading 
from the ſhips became ſo ſevere and terrible, that 
the French ſoldiers fled from their quarters, in ſpite 
of all the efforts of the governor, who endeavoured 
to keep them to their duty; which obliged him to 
{trike his colours, and ſurrender at diſcretion; upon 
which the commodore ſent a detachment of marines 
on ſhore, who diſarmed the garriſon, and hoiſted 
the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle of St. Michael, Two 
trading veſlels which happened to be at anchor in 
the road, likewiſe fell into the hands of the Engliſh, 
with ſtores, money, and merchandize, to the value 
of twenty thouſand pounds, This important con- 
queſt coſt the victors only one hundred men killed 
and wounded. Commodore Keppel having left a 
garriſon at Goree, and reinforced that of Senegal, 
returned home with his ſquadron. 

During theſe tranſactions, events of much greater 
conſequence happened in America; where, excluſive 
of the fleet and marines, the government had aſſem- 
bled about fifty thouſand men, including twenty- 
two thouſand regular troops. Lord Loudon 
having returned to England, the chief command 
devolved on major-general Abercrombie: but as 
the objects of operation were various, the forces 
were divided into three ſeparate bodies, under three 
diſtin commanders. Twelve thouſand were deſ- 
tined for an attempt on Cape Breton, under the 
command of major-general Amherſt. The general 
himſelf reſerved near ſixteen thouſand for the re- 


duction of Crown Point; and eight thouſand, un- 


der brigadier-general Forbes, were allotted for the 
conqueſt of Fort du Queſne. On the twenty-cighth 
of May, major-general Amherſt embarked his 
troops at Halifax in Nova Scotia, and failed for 
Louiſburgh with the Engliſh ſquadron, command- 
ed by admiral Boſcawen, the whole fleet conſiſtin 

of one hundred and fifty-ſeven ſail. On the Rs 
of June they came to an anchor in Gabarus bay, 
about ſeven miles to the weſtward of Louiſburgh. 
Our troops amidſt innumerable difficulties made 
good their — after which the ſiege was 
carried on with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that the 
French governor finding it impoſſible to withſtand 
the fury of the aſſault, thought proper to capitulate 
on the twenty-ſeventh of July, by which he, and the 
garriſon, became priſoners of war. Major Far- 
quhar, with three companies of grenadiers, imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of the weſtern gate; and 
brigadier Whitmore was ſent into the town, to ſee 
the garriſon lay down their arms, and to poſt the 
neceſlary guards on the ramparts, and at the doors 
of the magazines. In this town the victors found 
two hundred and ot 5 pieces of cannon, and 
eighteen mortars, together with a very large quan- 
tity of ſtores and ammunition, The merchants and 
inhabitants were ſent to France in Engliſh ſhips: 


but 
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but the garriſon, ſea-officers, marines, and mariners, 
amounting in all to five thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-ſeven priſoners, were tranſported to England. 
This important conqueſt was obtained with the loſs 
of four hundred men only, the wounded included. 
The enemy's ſhips, which were in the harbour at 
the time our troops arrived there, were all either 
burnt or taken, two frigates excepted, which on the 
day of the diſembarkation ſailed from thence un- 
diſcovered, All things - being properly ſettled at 
Cape Breton, ſeveral ſhips were detached, with a 


body of troops under the command of heutenant- - 


colonel lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the iſland of 


St. John, a ſmall but fertile place in the gulph of 
St. Laurence. The inhabitants, amounting to four 


thouſand one hundred, made no oppolition, but | 


readily delivered up their arms. Lord Rollo then 
repaired to the governor's quarters, where he found 
ſeveral ſcalps of —— whom the ſavages had 
butchered, in conſequence of the encouragement 
given them for ſuch inhuman proceedings by their 
French patrons and allies. 

The forces under the immediate command of 
general Abercrombie, conſiſting of about ſeven 
thouſand regular troops, and ten thouſand provin- 
cials, — in the beginning of July, at the 
mouth of Lake George, on board batteaux and 
whale boats, with proviſion, artillery and ammuni- 
tion; ſeveral pieces of artillery being mounted on 
rafts to cover the propoſed landing, which was 
effected the next day without oppoſition, The 
general's ſcheme was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a fort 
ſituated on a point of land between Lake George 
and a narrow gut communicating with Lake Cham- 
plin. Three ſides of this fortification were ſur- 
rounded with water, and nature had ſecured the 
front by a moraſs. The troops being landed, were 
immediately formed into three columns, and began 
their march towards the advanced guard of the 
enemy, conſiſting: of one battalion, encamped be- 
hind a breaſt-work of logs, which on the approach 
of the Engliſh, they abandoned with great pre- 
cipitation. The rout from this breaſt-work to the 
fort lay through a thick wood, which would admit 
of no regular paſſage: and the guides proving ex- 
tremely ignorant, our forces were bewildered, and 
the columns thrown into the utmoſt diſorder. A 
French detachment alſo met with the ſame embar- 
raſſment, and falling in with lord Howe, at the head 
of one of the Britiſh columns, an engagement en- 
fued, wherein the enemy were totally defeated. But 
this triflin | 
loſs of — Howe, who fell in the beginning of the 
action, univerſally lamented, being a young noble- 
man of approved courage and moſt promiſing ta- 
tents. The troops were now ſo much fatigued and 
diſordered, that general Abercrombie thought it 
adviſeable to return to the landing place, which they 
reached about eight in the morning. The general 
having made his approaches, and ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts, was convinced that a retreat was neceſſary 
to prevent a total overthrow. — therefore, 
re-embarked the troops, he returned to lake George, 
from whence he had taken his departure. He now 
detached lieutenant-colonel Bradſtreet with a body 
of three thouſand men, to execute a plan that officer 
had formed againſt Fort Frontinac, ſituated on the 
north ſide of the river St. Lawrence, juſt where it 
takes its riſe from the Lake Ontario. Having ad- 
vanced with his detachment to the ſide of this lake, 
he embarked in ſome ſloops and batteaux provided 
for the purpoſe, and landed within a mile of Fort 
Frontinac, the garriſon of which, conſiſting of one 
hundred and ten men, with a few Indians, imme- 
diately ſurrendered priſoners of war. Braditreet 
then made himſelf maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping 
on the lake, amounting to nine armed veſlels, ſome 


of which carried eighteen guns, After deſtroying 


advantage was dearly purchaſed by the | 


| 


| 


June, 


arrived at Ray's town, at the diſtance of 


the Engliſh maintained with their uſual courage for 


| reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the fort or periſh 


| Engliſh entered the fort, and after repairing the for- 


fuſion, terror, and uproar prevailed among bet 


the fortifications, the colonel returned to Oſwe 
with the veſſels, artillery, - ſtores, ammunition * 
merchandize. It has been already obſerved 3 
eight thouſand men, under brigadier-· general Forbes 
were appointed for the reduction of Fort dy Oueſne. 
That goes began his march on the thirteenth of 
rom Philadelphia for the river Ohio. Th 
difficulties and fatigues he met with were aſtoniſh. 
ing: but he ſurmounted them all, and, at length 
miles from fort du Queſne, from whence he a. 
tached colonel Grant, at the head of eight hundred 
men, to reconnoitre the fort and its out- works. On 
his approach the enemy ſent out a large body of 
forces to meet him. An engagement enſued, which 


three hours; but at length being overpowered b 
numbers, they were obliged to retreat with the lo; 
of three hundred men killed or taken; among the 
latter were major Grant, and nineteen officers. Far 
from being dilpirited by this misfortune, brigadier 
Forbes immediately advanced with his whole army, 


in the attempt. But before his arrival the French 
had thought proper to abandon the place, and re- 
tire down the river Ohio, to their ſettlements on the 
Miſſiſſippi. On the twenty-fifth of November the 


tifications, which the enemy had diſmantled, he 
changed. its name from Fort du Queſne to Pitf- 
burg; after which he concluded a treaty of friend- 
ſhip and alliance with the Indian tribes, and then 
returned to Philadelphia. 

Nothing material occurred in the Weſt-Indies, 
except the protection of our commerce, and two 
gallant actions performed by captain Tyrrel, who 
in the Buckingham aſliſted by the Cambridge, de- 
moliſhed a ſmall fort in Grand Ana bay, in the 
iſland of Martinico, and took four privateers, three 
of which were deftroyed, and one converted into a 
tender, But what moſt redounds to the honour of 
captain Tyrrel, is the following inſtance of hu- 
manity. When the fort was demoliſhed, the men 
fluſhed with victory, warmly ſolicited leave to 
deſtroy a — ſituated near it, but their valiant 
commander replied, . Gentlemen, it is beneath us 
to render a number of poor people miſerable, by 
deſtroying their habitations; brave Engliſhmen 
ſcorn to diſtreſs even their enemies, when not in 
arms againſt them.” This ſpeech had the deſired 
effect on the brave tars, and ſaved the habitations 
of the poor and innocent villagers. A few months 
after being detached in the Buckingham on 2 
cruize, he fell in with the Weazel ſloop, commanded 
by lieutenant Bowles, between the Hlands of Mont- 
ferrat and Guadaloupe; and ſoon after diſcovered 
a fleet of nineteen fail under the convoy of a Freach 
man of war called the Floriſſant, and two frigates. 
The brave Tyrrel, undiſmayed by their ſtrength and 
number, immediately gave chace with all the {ail 
he could carry. The enemy were prepared to fe- 
ceive him; but after a ſhort engagement became in- 
timidated by his briſk fire, with which he ſoon dif 
abled the two frigates, and preſſed hard on the 
Floriſſant, which now made ſail in order to eſcape; 
but Tyrrel prevented her deſign by getting within 
piſtol ſhot, and pouring into her a whole broadſide, 
which did great execution. Both ſides now became 
deſperate, and captain Terryl received a wound in 
his face, and loſt three fingers of his right hand, 
which obliged him to leave the command of bis 
ſhip to Mr. Marſhal his firſt lieutenant, who col 
tinued the action with great bravery until he loſt lis 
life: the charge then deſcended to the ſecond lieu, 
tenant, who behaved with equal intrepidity, 4 
maintained a moſt deſperate engagement- 
length the fire of the Floriſſant ceaſed, and con- 


officers 
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this time the ſea ran ſo high, and the Buckingham 
was in ſo ſhattered a condition, that they could not 
immediately board the enemy; which being per- 
ceived by the commander, he ſpread all the fail he 
could, and made his eſcape. But though the 
gallant Tyrrel was diſappointed of his prize, the 
ation will always be remembered with honour. 
The Buckingham had twenty men killed and 
wounded ; but the Floriſſant had above one hun- 
dred and eighty killed, and three hundred wounded, 
ſhe was alſo ſo greatly diſabled in her hull, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty they kept her above 
water till they reached Martinico. 

The war in the Eaſt Indies was carried on with 
vigour, though not always with ſucceſs. Vice- 
admiral Pocock being joined by commodore 
Stephens in Madraſs Road with the reinforcements 
from England, failed on the twenty-ſeventh of 
March with the Yarmouth, Elizabeth, Tyger, Wey- 
mouth, Cumberland, Newcaſtle, Saliſbury, Queen- 
borough, and Protector ſtoreſhip, in order to get to 
windward of St. David's, to intercept the French 
ſquadron, which he had reaſon to expect. On the 
twenty-ninth in the morning he ſaw ſeven ſhips in 
St. David's Road getting under fail, and two 
cruizing in the offing, and immediately gave 
chace. The ſeven ſhips ſtood off under their top- 
fails, and being joined by the two ſhips in the 
ofling, formed the line of battle a- head. The ene- 


going down; but the admiral did not make the 
fignal to engage, till he was within half a muſket 
ſhot of the Zodiaque, which was about three 
o'clock. A few minutes after, perceiving his ſhips 
were not cloſe enough to the enemy, he made the 
al for a cloſer engagement, which was imme- 
diately complied with by the ſhips in the van. At 
half an hour paſt four, obſerving the rear of the 
French line had drawn up pretty cloſe to the Zo- 
diaque, the admiral made the Cumberland, New- 
caſtle, and Weymouth, ſignals to make up and 
engage cloſe. Soon after M. d'Ache broke the 
line, and put before the wind; his ſecond a-ſtern, 
which kept on the Yarmouth's quarter moſt part of 
the action, then came up along fide, gave his fire, 
and bore away. The other two ſhips in the rear 
came up in like manner, and then bore away; and 
a few minutes after obſerving the enemy's van to 
bear away alſo, the admiral hauled down the ſignal 
for the line, and made the ſignal for a general 
chace; At fix, obſerving the enemy join two ſhips 
about four miles to leeward, and at the ſame time 
hauling their wind to the weſtward, and ſeeming to 
form the line a-head; and the Yarmouth's malts, 
po, ſails, and rigging, as well as the Elizabeth's, 
yger's, and Saliſbury*s, being ſo much damaged 
a to prevent their keeping up with the ſhips that 
vere in the rear during the engagement, who had 
received but little damage; and night approach- 
ing, the admiral followed the enemy as well as he 
could, ſtanding to the S. W. in order, if poſſible, 
to keep to windward of them, in hopes of being 
able to engage them next morning; but as they 
ewed no lights, nor made any night ſignals that 
could be obſerved, he did not ſee them in the night 
nor next morning; and therefore concluding they 
d weathered him in the night by being able to 
carry more ſail, he continued his endeavours to 


lirſt of May, when finding he loſt ground conſi- 
derably, he came to an anchor about three leagues 
northward of Madraſs, and ſent an officer to the 
chief of that ſettlement for intelligence, who in- 
formed him, that the Bien - Aimè of ſeventy-four 
guns had received ſo much damage in the action, 
at they were obliged to run her on ſhore a little 


to the ſouthward of Alem parve, where the French 
No. 60. 


work up after them until ſix in the morning of the 


officers and men, till ſhe ſtruck her colours. At | 


my began to fire upon the Engliſh as they were | 


| 


ſquadron was at anchor; The admiral had not 
any certain account of the enemy's loſs; but ac- 
cording to the reports of the Dutch, and ſeveral 
French officers, they had fix hundred men killed in 
the action, and many more wounded, The loſs on 
our part was only twenty-nine killed, and eighty- 
nine wounded. The action was about ſeven leagues 
W. by N. of Alemparve. The admiral obſerved, 
that commodore Stephens, the captains Latham 
and Somerſet who were in the van, and alſo captain 
Kempenfelt, the commodore's captain, behaved as 
became gallant officers; and that captain Harriſon's 
behaviour, as well as that of all the officers and 
men belonging to the Yarmouth, gave him ſenſible 
ſatisfaction; and that had the captains in the rear 
done their duty as well, he ſhould have commanded 
them with great pleaſure : but their manner of act- 
ingin the engagement appeared ſo faulty, that on 
his return to Madraſs he ordered a court-martial to 
aſſemble, and enquire into their conduct. In con- 
ſequence of this, captain Nicholas Vincent was ſen- 
tenced to be diſmiſſed from the command of the 
Weymouth; captain George Legge of the New- 
caſtle, to be caſhiered from his majeſty's ſervice 
and captain William Brereton of the Cumberland, 
to loſe one year's rank as a poſt captain. 

Pocock, having repaired the moſt material da- 
mages.of his ſhips, put to ſea the tenth of May, 
with an intent to get up to Fort St. David, but 
was not able to effect it. He got fight of Pondi- 
cherry on the thirtieth; and the next morning the 
French ſquadron, which had been there ever ſince 
the fifth, ſtood out of the road and got away, not- 
withſtanding the admiral's utmoſt endeavours to 
come up with them. On the ſixth of June, upon 
receiving an account that Fort St, Dfvid had 
ſurrendered to the French, he judged it prudent to 
return immediately to Madrafs to refreſh his ſqua- 
dron. The admiral failed again on the twenty- 
fifth of July in queſt of the enemy, and on the 
twenty-ſeventh in the evening got within three 
leagues of Pondicherry Road, where he perceived 
their ſquadron at anchor, conſiſting of eight ſail of 
the line and a frigate, They got under fail the 
next morning, and ſtood to the ſouthward. The 
adnural made the ſignal to chace, and endeavoured 
to weather them, as the moſt probable means of 
bringing them to action, which however he was 
not able to accompliſh till the third of Auguſt, 
when taking the advantage of the ſea breeze he 
got the weather-gage, and brought on the engage- 
ment about one o'clock. M. d'Ache ſet his fore- 
ſail, and bore away in about ten minutes, his ſqua- 
dron following his example, and continuing a 
running fight in a very irregular manner till three 
o'clock. The admiral then made the ſignal for a 
general chace; upon which the French cut away 
their boats, and made all the fail they could; he 
purſued them till it was dark, when they eſcaped 
by out-failinghim, and got into Pondicherry Road. 
The admiral anchored with his ſquadron the ſame 
evening oft Carrical, a French ſettlement. The 
loſs of men in this action was only thirty-one 
killed, and one hundred and ſixteen wounded ; 
among the latter were commodore Stephens, and 
captain Martin. The behaviour of the officers 
and men in general on this occaſion, was entirely 
to the admiral's ſatisfaction. The French ſquadron 
continued in Pondicherry, Road until the third of 
Scptember, when they ſalkd for the iſlands to clean 
and refit, two of their ſhips being in a very bad 
condition, and the others conſiderably damaged. 
By the beſt accounts, their loſs in this laſt 
amounted to five hundred and forty killed and 
wounded. 

We paſs on to exhibit a ſummary view of the 
operations performed by the allied army during 
this campaign on-the continent of Europe, where 
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the war was proſecuted with the utmoſt virulence. 
A farmer of the revenue arrived at Hanover from 
Paris about the cloſe of laſt year, in order to re- 
ceive the revenues of that electorate, together with 
thoſe of all other countries, as ſhould be reduced 
by the armies of the moſt Chriſtian king. At the 
ſame time a decree was publiſhed at Paris, by 
which it appeared that the court of Verſailles had 
determined the government and ſyſtem of the electo- 
rate, contrary to an expreſs article of the capitula- 
tion granted to the city of Hanover, when it ſur- 
rendered. The French, therefore, had no right to 
complain of the infraction of articles, as they them- 
ſelves had ſet the example. The landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, alarmed at theſe proceedings, ſoli- 
cited a treaty with the French king, whereby the 
former was enjoined not to act directly or indirectly 
againſt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and the latter to 
afford him the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours, 
if his eſtates ſhould be attacked in conſequence of 
this treaty. Nor was the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel 
the only prince alarmed by the progreſs of the 
French arms. The duke of Brunſwic, though now 
nearly connected with his Britannic majeſty, in 
order to detach himſelf from the deſperate fortune 
of Hanover, concluded a treaty with the courts of 
Vienna and Verſailles, ten days after the former 
convention was ſigned. 

About the middle of February, prince Ferdi- 
nand, being joined by a body of Pruſſian horſe 
under the command of the prince of Holſtein- 
Gottorp, the whole army was put in motion, and 
advanced to the country of Bremen. The enemy 
were ſoon diſlodged from Rottenburg, Otterſburg, 
and Verden; they alſo abandoned the city of 
Bremen on the approach of the Hanoverian army, 
who took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition. In 
the mean time the duke de Richlieu had been re- 
called, and the count de Clermont now com- 
manded the French forces, The appointment of 
this general was at once agreeable to the army, and 
the fubjekts of Hanover, Richlieu having treated 
them with great inhumanity. The count, per- 
ceiving that it would be impoſſible for him with 
the wretched remnant of the French army, to op- 
poſe prince Ferdinand in the field with ſucceſs, or 
even maintain the footing his predeceflor had gained, 
retreated as the allies advanced with ſuch precipi- 
tation, as frequently to leave his ſick, and the 
greater part of his baggage and artillery behind. 
The inhabitants of Hanover, perceiving the French 
were not able to face the allies, were convinced 
they muſt ſoon abandon their city, and dreaded the 
abuſes and cruelties they had reaſon to fear would 
be practiſed on that occaſion. But they were hap- 
pily diſappointed by the ingenuous behaviour of 


| rectly to Hoya. 


communication was cut off between the prince 
a large, part of his detachment; while the part 
was going to diſlodge, was ſuperior to his whole 
force. Thus embarraſſed, the prince förmed and 
executed a plan, worthy the moſt renowned of 
warriors: he determined not to ſpend any time in 
bringing over the reſt of his troops, but to puſh on 
with ſuch reſolution as could not fail of intimi— 
dating the enemy, and giving him an opportunity 
of attacking them with ſucceſs, notwithſtandin% 
the ſmall number of his forces. Accordingly the 
detachment was in motion before five in the morn. 
ing, and marched with the utmoſt expedition di. 
When they were only a mile and x 
half diſtant from the place, another accident h:4 
nearly defeated the ſucceſs of the enterprize. The 
detachment fired, by miſtake, upon four of the 
enemy's dragoons, who were patrolling in the ndigh- 
bourhood of the place. The fire was caught from 
man to man, till at length it became general, and 
could not fail of alarming the enemy. An intrepid 
reſolution was now the only reſource, and was ac- 
cordingly aſſumed. They marched with the utmot 
expedition to the town, and attacked the enemy at 
the bridge; a fierce fire enſued, without any app. 
rent advantage reſulting to either party; and the 
ground was ſo uneven, that the prince could not 
bring up his whole detachment. Senſible of this 
difficulty, he formed the deſign of attacking the 
enemy in the rear; but to carry this ſcheme into 
execution, it was neceſſary to make a circuit about 
the town. Every thing ſucceeded to his with: the 
attack was made with fixed bayoncte, and a terrible 
ſlaughter enſued. The French abandoned the 


and 


bridge, and Hled in confuſion; and the prince, 


having diſlodged the enemy, rejoined the other 
part of his detachment, The count de Chabot 
threw himſelf, with two battalions, into the caſtle, 
and determined to defend the place to the laſt ex- 
tremity; but ſoon after capitulated, by which his 
garriſon marched out with all the honours of war; 
but their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition, were 
ſurrendered to the victor. The prince had about 
an hundred men killed and wounded, but took fix 
hundred and ſeventeen priſoners. By this action a 
place of the utmoſt importance, and which opened 
a paſſage over the Weſer, was ſecured to the Hano- 
verian army. This was the firſt exploit of the 
hereditary prince, whoſe military conduct after- 
wards ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 

The hereditary prince now inveſted Minden, 
which was defended by a garriſon of four thouſand 
men, who in nine days ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. About the ſame time, ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes happened between the advanced parties 
of the Hanoverian and French armies, but always 


y he. 


their governor, the duke of Randan, who not to the advantage of the former. The latter, ſur- 10 
only kept the ſoldiers within the bounds of the rounded with diſliculties and diſtreſs, marched by 
molt rigid diſcipline, but even ordered the large towards the Rhine in three columns. Prince Fer- I 
magazine of proviſions to be ſold at a low rate, dinand finding it impracticable to attack the French qu 
after diſtributing a conſiderable quantity to the camp, found means to turn their left flank towards WI til 
poor. An inſtance of humanity more honorary to the convent of Campe, which obliged the enemy doy 
that nobleman, than titles of dignity, or laurels of || to quit a very advantageous poſt, and retire to Ny, . 
victory. The French army now retired to Hame- a little higher up the river, whence the count de 
len, leaving a conſiderable detachment under count || Clermont detached a conſiderable corps, under the in 
Chabot at Hoya, a ſtrong fort upon the Weſer, command of the count de St. Germain, to take pol had 
and a place of ſo much importance, that prince || at Creveldt, ſituated in a plain between his arm deu 
Ferdinand determined to drive the enemy from it. || and the camp of the allies, which fronted the tov 8 de 
The hereditary prince of Brunſwic was appointed of Meurs. Prince Ferdinand having made à digg Vas 
for this ſervice, with fob battalions of foot, and a || poſition for attacking the enemy, and carefully e, the 

detachment of light horſe. The prince, pleaſed || connoitred the ſituation of their camp, aſſigneq nag 
with an opportunity of diſplaying his military || the command of his whole left wing, conſiſting 9 brit 
talents, undertook the expedition with alacrity. eighteen battalions, and twenty-eight ſquadrons, t Pan 
He had a broad and deep river to paſs, and no |} lieutenant-general Sporcken; the conduct -f t14 lo 

means of tranſporting his men but a ſingle float; || right wing, compoſed of ſixteen battalions, ©" te! 
and even this was ſoon rendered uſeleſs by a ſtrong ||} fourteen ſquadrons, was conferred on the hereviti! bore, 
wind, which aroſe about the time that one half of || prince and major-general Wagenheim; the me bir 

his troops had paſſed over. By this accident, all || drons, with the addition of two regimen * 
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pruſſian dragoons, were under the immediate di- 
rection of the prince of Holſtein, while the here- 
ditary prince commanded the infantry. The light 
troops, conſiſting of five ſquadrons of Heflians, 
were divided between the prince of Holſtein and 
general Sporcken. Major Buckner's ſquadron, to- 
ether with Scheither's corps, were ordered to 
obſerve the flank of the enemy's right, and were 
accordingly poſted in the village of Pandendeike ; 
and a battalion of the troops of Wolfenbuttle was 
left in the town of Hulſte, to cover the rear of the 
The intention of prince Ferdinand was to 
attack the left flank of the enemy; but the woods 
and ditches that interſected this part of the country, 
rendered the execution extremely difficult. How- 
ever, he continued his march at the head of the 


grenadiers to the valley of Anrath, where he fell 


in with an advanced party of the French, who, after 
a few diſcharges of muſquetry retired to the camp, 
and gave the alarm. About one in the afternoon, 
the action began with a ſevere cannonading on the 
part of prince F erdinand, which, though well ſup- 
ported, did not drive the French from their cover; 
he therefore determined to diſlodge them by a cloſe 
attack of the infantry. The hereditary prince ac- 
cordingly advanced with the whole front, and an 
obſtinate action enſued. In the mean time, the 
cayalry on the right attempted in vain to penetrate 
through the wood on the other ſide, where the 
enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were ſuſtained 
by forty ſquadrons of horſe. In this manner the 
action continued till five in the afternoon, when 
the grenadiers collecting all their ſtrength, forced 
the intrenchments in the wood, which were lined 
with the French infantry. Theſe giving way, they 
abandoned the wood in the utmoſt diforder ; but 
the purſuit was checked by the conduct and reſo- 
lution of the enemy's cavalry, which maintained 
their ground, and covered the foot in their retreat 


f to Nuys, notwithſtanding a dreadful fire from the 
e utillery of the allies, and the vigorous attacks of 
t the Hanoverian horſe, who had by this time found 
x means to regain the plain. The ſucceſs of the day 
1 was in a great meaſure owing to the artillery on the 
4 left and in the center, which did great execution, 
5 while prince Ferdinand proſecuted his attack on the 
he other quarter. In this action, ſeven thouſand of 
er- the French troops were killed, wounded, and taken 

priſoners; and ſeveral ſtandards, colours, and pieces 
en, of cannon fell into the hands of the allies, who loſt 
nd about fifteen hundred men. Soon after the count 
ves de Clermont reſigned his command, which was 
eral conferred on M. de Contades, and the army was 
tics WJ en liderably reinforced. This general threatened 
aus o attack prince Ferdinand in his turn, and made 
ſur - bme motions in conſequence of this reſolution; 
hed but was prevented in his purſuit by the little river 
Fer- Ef, behind which the prince reſolved to continue 
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quiet, til} he ſhould be joined by the body of Bri- 
th troops under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough, the firſt diviſion of which had juſt landed 
at Embden. 
M. de Chevert, one of the ableſt commanders 
n the French army, formed a plan, which, if it 
had ſucceeded, muſt have greatly embarreſſed the 
tuation of prince Ferdinand. Chevert had pro- 
Kted a ſcheme for diſlodging baron Imhoff, who 
vas poſted on the right of the Rhine; burning 
the bridge at Rhees, making himſelf maſter of the 
nagazine, and preventing the junction of the 
nih and Hanoverian forces. To execute this 
Pan, he united ſeveral detachments from the gar- 
mon of Weſel to a conſiderable corps, originally 
mended for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. His whole 
— amounted to twelve thouſand men; while the 
oops under Imhoff did not exceed three thouſand. 
toon as the Hanoverian general was apprized of 


*deſign of Chevert, he did all that could be done 
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to defeat it. Perſuaded that the ſwell of the river 
had rendered it impoſſible for him to receive any 
aſſiſtance from prince Ferdinand, and that he had 
nothing to rely on but his own genius, and the 
valour of his troops, he reſolved to quit his poſt, 
and meet the enemy. Obſerving that the French 
were paſling through very diflicult ground, he did 
not loſe a moment in beginning the action. He 
ordered a ſmall party, poſted in a little coppice, to 
fall upon the enemy's left, which he perceived to 
be uncovered ; and appointed the fire of this party 
as a ſignal for all the reſt to advance, and begin the 
attack with fixed bayonets. The French being at- 
tacked in ſo vigorous and unexpected a manner, 
tell into confuſion, and in leſs than half an hour 
fled from the field of battle, leaving eleven pieces 
of cannon, and all their baggage, to the Hano- 
verians, who took three hundred and fifty-four 
priſoners, and drove them under the cannon of 
Weſel. This ſignal advantage obtained over ſo 
great a ſuperiority, was not. more bravely obtained 
than wiſely improved. Imhoff, having taken pro- 
per meaſures for procuring his magazine; quitted 
his poſt at Meer; and being reinforced by ſeveral 
parties who had paſſed the river in boats, he march- 
ed with the utmolt expedition towards the route of 
the Engliſh forces, and happily eſſected a junction, 
which had hitherto been attended with ſo many 
diſſiculties. Prince Ferdinand now retired into 
Wellphalia, and fixed his head-quarters at Mun- 
ſter; while Contades encamped near Ham upon the 
Lippe, and extended his troops in ſuch a manner, 
as to command the whole courſe of the Rhine on 
both ſides. The campaign was ſo far advanced be- 
fore the Britiſh troops joined the army, that they 
had no opportunity of ſignalizing theniſelves in the 
held. Ihe effects of a long and tedious march, 
however, were ſeverely felt by them in gencral, 
and proved fatal to their commander, the duke 
of Marlborough, who died of a dyſentery at 
Munſter. 

The time of prorogation being expired, the 
ſeſſion of parliament was opened by commiſſion on 
the twenty-third of November, his majeſty being 
indiſpoſed. The miniſtry reſolved to proſecute 
the war in every quarter with the utmoſt vigour; 
and the houſe of commons, ſeconding their defire 
of reducing the enemy to reaſon, voted the ſum 
of twelve millions, ſeven hundred, ſixty-one thou- 
ſand, three hundred and ten pounds, ninetcen ſhil- 
lings and five-pence. 

All the French ports were filled kth 6b 
with preparations for invading the *7* £759: 
Britiſh diminions: men of war, tranſports, and 
flat-bottomed boats, were prepared with the greateſt 
diligence; and nothing leſs than a triple embarka- 
tion now filled the mouths of the French. But the 
Engliſh were not now to be intimidated; they 
ſmiled at the vain boaſts of the enemy, and ridi- 
culed a pretended invaſion, threatened by a people 
incapable of defending their own coaſts. M. de 
Thurot was appointed to command one of theſe 
embarkations; and he accordingly found means of 
failing from Dunkirk with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips 
and ſeveral tranſports, directing his courſe towards 
Scotland. This commander, from the maſter of a 
merchant ſhip, became the captain of a privateer, 
and, in that capacity, greatly annoyed the Engliſh 
commerce; and diſplayed ſo many accompliſh- 
ments, both with regard to courage and conduct, 
that he was choſen to command this ſquadron. 
But the principal embarkation for invading Eng- 
land, was to be made at Havre de Grace, and 
other ports of Normandy, in flat-bottomed boats. 
While the third embarkation, intended againſt Ire- 
land, was to be made at Vannes, in lower Brittany, 
where a very conliderable body of troops were 
aſſembled, under the command of the duke 
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d'Aguillon, governor of that province. M. de 
Conflans was appointed commander of the fleet 
then fitting out at Breſt for covering the embarka- 
tion. Such was the plan formed by the French for 
invading the Britiſh territories. But all theſe 


pleaſing ideas they had formed, with regard to the 


ſucceſs of theſe embarkations, were ſoon diſſipated 
by the meaſures taken by the Engliſh. Commodore 
Boys, with his ſquadron, was ſtationed before Dun- 
kirk; while admiral Hawke, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, blocked up the French fleet in Breſt, and a 
{maller ſquadron, under the command of captain 
Duff, cruized off the port of Vannes, Nor were 


the preparations at Havre forgotten: admiral 


Rodney, with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs, 
ſailed for that port, in order to prevent the flat- 
bottomed boats from failing, and even to bombard 
the town. On the ſecond of July, Rodney arrived 
before Havre, and anchored in the great road. 
The neceſſary diſpoſitions for the bombardment 
being made, the bomb-ketches placed themſelves 
in the narrow channel of the ſtream leading to 
Honfleur. About ſeven in the evening the bom- 
bardment began, and continued fifty-two hours 
without the leaſt intermiſſion, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the town was ſeveral times on fire, and the 
magazine of ſtores, collected for the uſe of the 
army intended for invading England, burnt with 
the utmoſt fury for ſix hours, notwithſtanding the 
continual efforts of above four hundred men to 
ſtop the violence of the flames, This bombard- 
ment threw the inhabitants into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation; they abandoned the town, and ſought for 
ſafcty in the adjacent country. The troops, in the 
mean time, were continually employed in throwing 
up intrenchments, and erecting batteries, in order 
to defend themſelves againſt the Engliſh, ſhould 
they attempt to land on the coaſt. But they had 
no forces on board for that purpoſe, nor indeed 
was there occaſion for any; they had done enough 
to convince the enemy that their ſcheme was ridi- 
culous, and that before they attempted an embar- 
kation, it was neceſſary to collect a fleet ſuſſicient 
to defeat every attempt that might be made by the 
Engliſh to prevent it. 

Admiral Boſcawen continued cruizing off Toulon, 
to watch the motions of a fleet then fitting out 
there, under the command of M. de la Clue. He 
often ſtood in near the ſhore, diſplaying the Engliſh 
flag, by way of defiance, hoping, by that means, 
to provoke M. dela Clue to leaye the harbour, and 
venture a fair engagement on the open ſea. But 
in this he was miſtaken; the Frenchman was too 
well acquainted with the courage and conduct of 
Boſcawen, to riſk his fleet againſt the efforts of ſo 
experienced andintrepid a commander. Boſcawen 
therefore detached three men of war of the line, to 
burn two ſhips lying in the mouth of the harbour, 
Accordingly they advanced with the utmoſt reſolu- 
tion, and were warmly received by ſeveral batteries 
erected near the ſhore, and which they had not till 
then perceived. They attempted to deſtroy two 
fmall forts, and cannonaded them for ſome time 
with the utmoſt fury; till finding them too ſtrong, 
they endeavoured to return, but were prevented by 
the wind ſubliding into a calm; and were at laſt, 
with great difliculty, towed off in a very ſhattered 
condition. This obliged the admiral to return to 
Gibraltar to refit his fleet; and M. de la Clue 
ſeiged the opportunity of failing from Toulon, 
hoping to paſs the Streights mouth unobſerved by 
the Englith. 

The Gibraltar being ordered to hover between 
Ellapona and Ceuta Point on the coaſt of Barbary, 
to give notice in caſe the enemy ſhould attempt to 
ſail, about eight in the morning of the ſeventeenth 
of Auguſt ſhe diſplayed a ſignal, that fourteen fail 
appeared on the Barbary coaſt, to the eaſtward of 
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Ceuta. In conſequence of this, admiral Boſcawen 
got under ſail with all poſſible expedition, and at 
day- break the next no he deſcried ſeven lar 

ſhips lying to. The Fngliſh fleet, conſiſting of 
fourteen ſail of the line and two fire-ſhips, ſtood 
after the enemy, and came up with them about 
noon; but the wind dying away, the battle did not 
begin till after two o'clock; nor was admiral Boy. 
cawen able to get up to the Ocean, M. de la Clue's 


| ſhip, till about four, when the action was ſupported 


on both ſides with great fury. In about half an 
hour the mizen-maſt, and both top-ſail-yards of the 
Namur were ſhot away. in conſequence of which 
the admiral hoiſted his flag on board the Newark, 
after which the Ocean ſtood away with all the {ax 
ſhe could crowd. Preſently after, the Centaur, of 
ſeventy- four guns, ſtruck on a rock; and the 
Engliſh purſued the flying enemy till morning, 
when only four fail were to be diſcovered, and they 
were ſtanding in for the land. The Engliſh were 
now at a diſtance of more than three miles from the 
enemy, and not more than five leagues from the 
ſhore. About noon, the Ocean ran among the 
breakers, as did the Redoubtable a ſhort time after, 
and the utmoſt endeavours were uſed for landing 
the men from both ſhips; but the ſea being ex- 
ceedingly rough, this proved a taſk of great difficulty 
and danger. The Temeraire and the Modeſte, 
anchored as near the ſhore as they could be brought 
with ſafety. The Engliſh admiral ſtood in as near 
the ſhore as prudence would permit, and he dif- 
patched the Intrepid and America to deſtroy the 
Ocean; the former, by coming to an anchor, 
could not get in, but the latter performed the ſer- 
vice with little difficulty; for, upon throwing into 
her a broad-fide the Ocean ſtruck, and the was im- 
mediately taken poſſeſſion of by the conquerors, 
About half an hour before the Ocean ſtruck, M. 
de la Clue, who had one leg broke and the other 
wounded, was put on ſhore; but M. le compte de 
Came, her captain, and many other officers, were 
made priſoners. No probability appearing of get- 
ting the Ocean off, ſhe was ſet on fire. Captain 
Bentley of the Warſpight, was ordered againſt ths 
Temeraire, carrying ſeventy-four guns; and he was 
fortunate enough to bring her off with very little 
damage. In the mean time, admiral Broderick, 
with his diviſion, burnt the Redoubtable, which 
had been bulged and deſerted by the crew; and he 
brught off the Modeſte, of ſixty-four guns, which 
had ſuſtained but little damage. In this action the 
Engliſh had ſifty- ſix men killed, and one hundred 
a ninety-ſix wounded: but the loſs of the enemy 
was much more conſiderable; for in his letter to 
the French ambaſſador at Liſbon, M. de la Clue 
acknowledged, that one hundred men were killed, 
and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded, on board the 
Ocean. But the moſt important injury the French 
ſuſtained, was in the loſs of four capital ſhips, two 


of which were deſtroyed, and the others brought in 


triumph to England. Captain Bentley was ſent with 
advices to the admiralty, of the victory of the 
Engliſh fleet over that of France; and he expe 
perienced a moſt gracious reception from his ma- 
jeſty, who was pleaſed to confer upon him the honour 
of knighthood, as a reward for his bravery during 
the engagement. 

Notwithſtanding the projected invaſion of Great 
Britain was retarded by the defeat of M. de - 
Clue, the preparations for the enterprize were ot 
continued. Thurot was ordered to avail himſelf 
the firſt opportunity of ſailing from Dunkirk, r 
to proceed round the northern coaſt of Scotland, 
in order to alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and make 3 
diverſion from that part where Conflans was to 5 
embark his troops. A great number of ſhips 0 
war and tranſports were aſſembled at Breſt, having 


on board a train of artillery, with accoutremen'® 
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{gr the cavalry, which was intended to be mounted 
in Ireland. Abody of French. troops, including 
the Iriſh brigade, were in readineſs to embark; 
and the young Pretender remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Vannes incognito, with a view of giving 
countenance to a revolt in Great Britain. To 
fruſtrate theſedeſigns, Sir Edward Hawke,witha fleet 
of twenty-three capital ſhips, blocked up the harbour 
of Breſt; while a ſmall ſquadron, commanded by 
captain Duff, continued cruizing along the coaſt of 
France, from Port POrient in Bretagne, to the 
point of St. Giles in Poictou; and theſe operations 
entirely defeated the deſign of invading England. 
In November the Engliſh fleet, under the com- 
mand of Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, 
and admiral Young, was driven from the coaſt of 
France by ſtreſs of weather, and on the ninth day 
anchored at Torbay. Immediately upon receiving 
intelligence of the Engliſh fleet being driven from 
their ſtation, the French admiral failed from Breſt 
with twenty-one fail of the line, in order to deſtroy 
the ſquadron commanded by captain Duff, before 
the larger fleet could return from the coaſt of 
England. Sir Edward had no ſooner received in- 
telligence of the departure of the French fleet, than 
he put to ſea, with a deſign of deſtroying them; 
and in the mean time orders were iſſued by govern- 
ment for defending all thoſe parts of the coaſt 
that were expoſed to a deſcent; and all the ſhips of 
war that were in a condition of going to ſea, were 
ordered to fail with all poſſible expedition. The 
troops quartered along the coaſts of Kent and 
Eſſex were put in motion; and the miniſtry pur- 
ſued every meaſure for defeating the deſigns of the 
enemy, that ſound policy could dictate, and true 
patriotiſm inſpire. In the mean time admiral 
Hawke directed his courſe for Quiberon Bay, where 
he ſuſpected the French fleet would rendezvous: 
but he was driven by a hard gale to the weſtward, 
where he was joined by two of his majeſty's fri- 


gates, named the Coventry and Maidſtone; theſe 


veſſels the admiral ordered to keep a-head of the 
ſquadron, one on the ſtarboard, and the other on 
the larboard-bow. In the morning of the twentieth 
of November, the Maidſtone made a ſignal that ſhe 
deſcried a fleet; and thereupon the admiral dif- 
played a ſignal for forming the line a-breaſt, in 
order to collect all his ſhips together; and about 
ten o'clock the ſhips deſcried by the Maidſtone 
were found to be the French ſquadron, failing in 
chace of the ſquadron under captain Duff; but 
upon ſeeing the Engliſh fleet, they made off with 
all the ſail they could croud; and captain Duff, 
with ſome difficulty, effected a junction with Sir 
Edward, who diſplayed a ſignal for ſeven of his 
ſhips which were neareſt to the enemy to chace, 
and endeavour to detain them till a reinforcement 
ſhould arrive; and in order to ſave as much time 
as poſſible, the admiral ordered the reſt of the fleet 
to uſe the utmoſt expedition in forming a line a- 
head. About half an hour after two o'clock the 
engagement began in the neighbourhood of Belle- 
ile, by the van of the Engliſh attacking the rear 
of the French. The purſuit, however, was not 
ſtopped; but having poured a broadſide into the 
ernmoſt of the French ſhips, they continued their 
courſe towards the van, leaving the rear to the ſhips 
that followed. In paſſing through the rear in the 
oyal George of one hundred and ten guns, ad- 
miral Hawke reſerved his fire, and ordered the 
maſter to put him along-ſide the French admiral, 
Who commanded on board the Soleil Royal, carry- 
ng eighty guns, and twelve hundred men. The 
Plot, remonſtrating on the danger of running 
upon 2 ſhoal, the gallant Hawke faid, * You 
have done your duty in pointing out the danger, 
now You are to act in obedience to my order; 


therefore Jay me along-ſide the French admiral,” 
No. 60. 


C — 


The maſter immediately complied; and the brave 
veteran ſoon ſaw the Royal George range up with 
the Soleil Royal. The danger of Conflans being 
obſerved, a large ſhip, called the Theſee, ran in 
between the two admirals, and received the fire 
intended for the Soleil Royal; but this ſpirited 
manceuvre proved fatal to her; for the ſea ruſhing 
in at the lower-deck ports, ſhe went to the bottom 
in a ſhort time. Though the weather was ex- 
ceedingly tempeſtuous, ſeveral of the ſhips on both 
ſides maintained the conteſt with great fury, and for 
ſome timeit was doubtful in whoſe favour the battle 
would terminate; but at laſt victory declared in 
favour of the Engliſh. About four in the after- 
noon the Formidable ſtruck her colours; and the 
Superb met with the ſame fate as the Theſee. The 
Hero ſtruck, and came to an anchor; but the ſea 
was ſo violently agitated, that no boats could go 
on board her. Preſently after, the retreat of the 
French, covered by the obſcurity of the evening, 
put an end to the conteſt. This was a circumſtance 
exceedingly unfortunate to England, as one more 
hour of day-light would, in all probability, have 
enabled admiral Hawke to have obtained a com- 
plete victory, 

Darkneſs coming on apace, and the ſtorm con- 
tinuing to increaſe, with a view to prevent his ſhips 
from running on the unknown ſhoals and iſlands, 
the admiral made a ſignal for coming to an anchor 
on the weſt fide of the ſmall ifland Dumet, where 
the ſhips remained the whole night in a moſt dan- 
gerous ſituation, being continually alarmed by the 
firing of guns of diſtreſs, and uncertain whether 
they were ſignals proceeding from their own ſhips 
or thoſe of the enemy. Under cover of the night, 
the Soleil Royal came to an anchor in the midſt of 
the Engliſh fleet : but upon the appearance of the 
dawn, M. de Conflans ordered her cable to be cut, 
and ſhe drove aſhore to the weſtward of Croize; 
and this event was no ſooner perceived by the 
Engliſh admiral, than he made a ſigrfal for the 
Eſſex to ſlip her cable, and purſue the flying enemy. 
In performing this ſervice, the Eſſex unfortunately 
ran on a ſand bank called Lefour, where another of 
the Engliſh fleet, named the Reſolution, was already 
aground. Notwithſtanding they received every aſ- 
ſiſtance that it was in the power of the reſt of the 
fleet to afford, both theſe ſhips were irrecoverably 
loſt. All the men, and the greateſt part of the 
{tores were ſaved; and leſt the wrecl:s ſhould fall 
into the hands of the enemy, they were ſet on fire. 
The Soleil Royal lay beating on the ſhore; but ſhe 
was ſet fire to by the French, upon their perceiving 
that the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, were 
approaching to deſtroy her, When they ſaw the 
Soleil Royal in flames, the three men of war re- 
turned and deſtroyed the Hero, which was alſo a- 
ground; and another large French ſhip, named 
the juſtè, periſhed in the river Loire. 

Perceiving ſeven ſhips of the line riding at an- 
chor between Point Penva and the river Vilaine, 
the Engliſh admiral made a ſignal, on the morning 
of the twenty-third, to weigh, in preparation for 
attacking them; but the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch 
violence, that he was under the neceſſity of remain- 
ing at anchor, and of ſtriking top-gallant maſts. 
In the interim the French ſhips threw their guns 
and ſtores overboard, and the weather being leſs 
tempeſtuous under the land, took advantage of the 
flood to paſs the bar at the mouth of the river 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of the 
entrance, defended by ſome occaſional batteries 
erected on the ſhore, and by two large frigates, 
moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour. In this 
engagement, only one lieutenant and thirty-nine 
men were killed, and about two hundred wounded 
a trifling loſs, when put in competition with the 
amazing victory obtæined; by which the projected 
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invaſion, that had ſo long alarmed the apprehenſions 
of Great Britain was rendered abortive, and a 
finiſhing blow given to the naval power of France. 
Sir Edward continued cruizing off the coaſt of 
Bretagne for a conſiderable time after he had de- 
feated Conflans, taking particular care to block up 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the French 
ſhips might not come out and join the ſhattered 
remains of their ſquadron, which had found means 
to reach Rochfort. At laſt the Engliſh admiral 
was recalled home, and gratified by his ſovereign 
with a conſiderable penſion, for the courage and 
conduct he had ſo often and ſo eminently diſplayed 
in the ſervice of his country. 

A ſcheme having been projected for improving 
the ſucceſs of our arms in North America, by car- 
rying them up the river St. Lawrence, and attacking 
Quebec, the capital of Canada, a flect deſtined for 
this important undertaking, ſailed from St. Helen's 
on the twelfth of November in the preceding year, 
under the command of captain Hughes, conſiſting 
of eight ſail of the line, one frigate, four bomb- 
ketches, and a flect of tranſports, having on board 
fix regiments of infantry, and a detachment of ar- 
tillery, beſides eight hundred marines diſtributed 
among the ſhips of war; the whole force being 
under the command of major-general Hopſon, 
aſſiſted by major-general Barrington, the colonels 
Armiger and Haldane, and the heutenant-colonels 
Trapand and Clavering, acting in the capacity of 
brigadiers. After a voyage of ſeven weeks and 
three days the fleet arrived at Barbadoes, and an- 
chored in Carliſle bay, where they joined commo- 
dore Moore, who had received orders to aſſume 
the command of the united ſquadrons, amounting 
to ten ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and bomb- 
ketches. Having ſpent ſome time in ſupplying 
the fleet with wood and water, and taking in a 
number of negroes to aſſiſt in drawing the artillery, 
they failed from Carliſle bay on the thirteenth of 
January; but by this time the troops, unaccuſtomed 
to a hot climate, were conſiderably weakened and 
reduced by fevers, diarrhœas, the ſcurvy, and the 
{mall pox, which laſt diſorder had unfortunately 
broke out on board the tranſports. Next morning 
the ſquadron came within ſight of Martinico, the 
place of its deſtination; and on the fifteenth da 
of the month, entered the great bay of Port Ravel, 
The general found that he ſhould meet with 
much greater obſtruction from the nature of the 
ground, than from the ſtrength of the enemy; the 
whole country being interſected with a number of 
gullies, incloſed by ſteep and almoſt perpendicu- 
lar precipices, which rendered it extremely diſli- 
cult for the troops to advance, and abſolutely im- 
poſſible for them to tranſport their artillery: he 
therefore informed the commodore that he could 
not. maintain his ground, unleſs the ſquadron would 
ſupply him with heavy cannon, landed near the 
town of Port Royal, or aſſiſt him in attacking the 
citadel by ſea, while he ſhould make his approaches 
by land: but both theſe expedients were deemed 
impracticable; the attempt upon Port Royal was 
given up: and the troops being recalled from their 
advanced poſts, were re- imbarked without moleſta- 
tion. A council of war being held, it was re- 
ſolved to make an attack upon St. Pierre; and the 
fleet proceeding to that part of the iſland, entered 
the bay on the ninetcenth, when the commodore 
told the general, that he could undoubtedly reduce 
the iſland ; but as the ſhips might be diſabled in an 
attack, ſo as not to be in a condition to proceed 
immediately on any other material ſervice; and as 
the reduction of the iſland of Guadaloupe would 
be of great benefit to the ſugar colonies, he thought 
it would be moſt adviſeable for them to conduct 
the armament to that iſland. The general having 
agreed to this propoſal, they immediately ſteered 
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for Guadaloupe, which lies about thirty leagues to 


the weſtward of Martinico. 
The Britiſh ſquadron being arrived at Baſle- 
terre, the chief engineer reconnoitered the town 
and pronounced it abſolutely impregnable to ſhip- 
ping; notwithſtanding which, the commodore re. 
ſolved to attack it early next morning. At nine, 
the engagement was begun by captain Trelawney 
in the Lyon, and the reſt of the ſhips continuin « 
to draw up abreaſt of the citadel and batteries, the 
action ſoon became general, and was maintained 
with equal vivacity on both ſides for ſeveral hours. 
About five in the afternoon the fire of the citade] 
was exhauſted; and at ſeven, all the batteries were 
ſilenced. Four bomb-ketches were then anchored 
near the ſhore, and began to ply the town with 
ſhells and carcaſes; ſo that in a little time the 
houſes were in flames, the magazines of gunpowder 
blew up, and about ten at night the whole place 
was involved in one general conflagration. Next 
day part of the troops took poſſeſſion of an ad- 
vantageous poſt on an eminence, and part entered 
the town, which {till continued burning with great 
violence, At day-break the enemy, to the number 
of two thouſand, appeared about four miles from 
the town, and began to throw up intrenchments 
near a houſe where the governor had fixed his head- 
quarters, declaring he would maintain this poſt to 
the laſt extremity. Finding it would be impoſlible 
to conquer the inhabitants on the fide of Guada- 
loupe, the general reſolved to make an attempt on 
Grand-terre, in conſequence of which the great 
ſhips were ſent round to that place, and on the 
thirteenth of February attacked Fort Louis. After 
a ſevere cannonading, which laſted fix hours, a 
body of marines, and one of highlanders, were 
landed, who, (word in hand, drove the enemy from 
their intrenchments, took poſſeſſion of the fort, 
and hoiſted the Britiſh colours. General Barrington 
now ſucceeded to the chief command, in the place 
of general Hopſon, who died at Baſleterre a few 
days after Fort Louis was taken, and he dcter- 
mined to proſecute the entire reduction of the 
iſland with the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch. This, 
however, he was not able to effect till the firſt of 
May, on which day the inhabitants, thinking it in 
vain to hold out any longer, ſurrendered the whole 
iſland of Guadaloupe by capitulation. A fortunate 
circumſtance for the Englith forces: for the agree- 
ment was but juſt ſigned, when a meſlenger ar- 
rived to inform the natives, that M. de Beauhar- 
nois, general of the French iſlands, had landed at 
St. Ann with a reinforcement from Martinico, 
under convoy of a ſquadron commanded by M. 
de Bompart, who no ſooner heard that the capitu- 
lation was ſigned, than he reimbarked his troops 
with all poſhible expedition, and failed back to 
Martinico. The iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos, 
and Marigalante were now ſummoned to ſurrender, 
and they accordingly ſubmitted upon the ſame 
terms as were granted to Guadaloupe. General 
Barrington having made the tour of Guadaloupe, 
ordered that the fortifications which he thought 
neceſſary to be maintained, ſhould be immediately 
repaired. He then finiſhed every thing requiſite 
for the ſupport of the iſland, and ſettled the affairs 
relating to the inhabitants; after which he ſent the 
highlanders, with a body draughted out of other 
regiments to North America, under convoy; gar: 
riioned the principal towns of the iſland, and lets 
the chief command to colonel Crump. Colone 
Melville was appointed governor of the citadel at 
Baſſaterre, and the command at Grand-terre Nas 
given to colonel Delgarno. Three regiments "oy 
aſſigned as a guard for the whole iſland, and 7 
other three were embarked for England. In the 
latter end of june, general Barrington humic 
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went on board the Roebuck, and with the — 
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rts, under convoy of a ſmall ſquadron, ſet ſai! 
for Great Britain, while commodore Moore, with 


the greater part of the fleet, directed his courſe to 


Antigua. 

During the above tranſactions in the Weſt Indies, 
the moſt dreadful devaſtations and ravages of war 
raged in North America, The infidious arts of the 
French had prevailed upon moſt of the Indian 
nations to revolt, and inſtigated the ſavages to 
commit the moſt horrid barbarities upon the ſub- 
jets of England. In conſequence of theſe pro- 
ceedings, the miniſtry deemed it prudent to ſet on 
foot a treaty at Eaſton, about ninety miles from 
Philadelphia, where a peace was negociated be- 


tween Great Britain and fifteen Indian nations, A 


junction being formed between the Indians and their 
old friends and allies the Engliſh, every meaſure 
was purſued for reducing the French ſettlements in 
Canada, and terminating a war in that part of the 
world, where innocent people of both ſexes, and all 
ages and conditions, had been long expoſed to the 
moſt excryciating tortures that could be inflicted 
upon them by brutal ferocity, To effe& this 
great purpoſe, it was reſolved to divide the forces 
in North America, and make ſeveral attacks at 
the ſame time; that by employing the attention 
of the enemy in different quarters, the reduction 
of the whole country of Canada might be effected 
in the courſe of one campaign. In purſuance of 
the above deſign, three different expeditions were 
concerted in ſuch a manner, as to aſſiſt and promote 
the ſucceſs of each other. Without any oppoſition 
from the enemy, general Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate 
army was firſt in motion, paſled Lake George. 
Upon the arrival of the Englith army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ticonderoga, which the enemy at firſt 
ſeemed diſpoſed to defend, the neceſſary prepara- 
tions, were made for beſieging that important for- 
treſs; but the enemy, after having in ſome mea- 
ſure diſmantled the fortiſications, abandoned the 
tort, and retreated towards Quebec, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which lay the center of all the greit 
military operations. General Amherſt, immediate- 
ly after the departure of the enemy, took poſſeſſion 
of the important fortreſs of Ticonderoga, and having 
appointed a ſtrong garriſon for the defence of the 
place, he ordered the neceſſary repairs to be made 
to the fortifications. On the firſt of Auguſt, one 
of the ſcouting parties brought intelligence, that 
the French had abandoned the fort of Crown 
Point; and hereupon, a body of rangers was diſ- 
patched to take poſſeſſion of the place; and in the 
mean time the general embarked with the reſt of 
the army, and on the fourth landed at the fort, 
where the rangers were already encamped. Hav- 
ng thus obtained poſſeſſion of the moſt important 
fort in that part of the country, he determined im- 
mediately to erect a new fort, in order to ſecure the 
britiſh territories in that quarter, and prevent the 
mcurſions of ſcalping parties, who had already 
committed upon the Engliſh innumerable barba- 
ties, too ſhocking for deſcription. Soon after, 
general Amherſt received intelligence of the ſtrength 
at the enemy, who had retreated to an ifland 

ated near the north extremity of Lake Cham- 
Plain; upon which he ordered captain Loring to 
ule the utmoſt expedition in building a ſloop of 

teen guns, and a radeau of eighty-four feet in 
length, capable of carrying ſix pieces of large 
<nnon, being determined to have the ſuperiority 
dn the lake. Theſe veſſels being built and manned 


le general embarked, and made ſeveral attempts 
o attack the enemy; but the winter coming on, 
© deemed the accompliſhment of his delign a 
utter of impoſſibility, and returned to the bay. 
Wing landed his troops, he marched towards 
"Own Point, where he arrived on the twenty-firſt 
Ctober. His attention was now wholly en- | 
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grofle.| in erecting the new fortreſs at Crown Point; 
in opening roads of communication with Ticon— 
deroga; and in forming ſuch diſpoſitions for the 
winter quartcrs of his troops, as were neceſlary 
for ſecuring the back colonics from the inroads of 
the foe. 

General Prideaux being reinforced by a conſider- 
able body of Indians, commanded by Sir William 
Johnſon, advanced without oppoſition to the camp 
at Niagara. General Prideaux inveſted the French 
fortreſs about the middle of July; but after carry- 
ing on his approaches for ſome days with great 
vigour, he was, while viſiting the trenches, un- 
fortunately killed by the burſting of a cohorn. 
General Amherſt being informed of this diſaſter, 
he ſent b. igadier-general Gage from Ticonderoga, 
to ſucceed the deceaſed Prideaux in command. S 
the interim, the command of the army devolved, 
upon Sir William Johnſon, who carried on the plan 
of his predeceſſor with great ſucceſs. The French, 
being alarmed by the apprehenſion of loſing a place 
ot ſo much importance, were exceedingly induſ- 
trious in collecting a body of regular troops, 
amounting to twelve hundred men; and theſe, to- 
gether with a large body of Indians, were ſent, 
under the command of M. d'Aubry, to reinforce 
the garrifon of Niagara. Sir William Johnſon was 
no ſooner apprized of this, than he made the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for intercepting them in their 
march. About cight in the morning, the French 
came in fight of the adverſe army, which was 
drawn up in order of battle. Upon perceiving the 
enemy, the Indians advanced to ſpeak to their 
countrymen, who ſerved under M. d' Aubry; but 
the latter declining a conference, ſounded the war- 
whoop, and began the battle with great fury. The 
Britiſh troops gave the enemy a very warm recep- 
tion; and the Indians attacked their flanks, and 
galled them ſo ſevercly, that in about half an hour 
their whole army was routed ; the French general, 
and many of his ofticers were {lain, as were a great 
number of the fugitives in endeavouring to 1 
through the woods. The Englith general now ſent 
major Hervey to the commander of the fort, with 
a hit of the — officers who had been made 
priſoners, and to exhort him to ſurrender, while 
the ferocity of the Indians could be reſtrained ; 
adding, that he would be allowed the liberty of 
ſending ſome perſon to view the officers, and there- 
by ſatisfy himſelf with regard to the fact. An 
officer was accordingly diſpatched from the fortreſs, 
and he was permitted to converſe with M. d' Aubry 
and the other priſoners. On his return, the com- 
mander agreed to ſurrender, and in a few hours the 
capitulation was ratified, The garriſon were per- 
mitted to march out with all the honours of war, 
in order to embark in veſſels on the lake, and be 
conveyed to New York in the moſt expeditious 
manner, At their own requeſt, all the women 
were ſent to Montreal; and the fick and wounded, 
who could not bear the fatigue of travelling, were 
treated with the utmoſt tendernels, 

Signal advantages reſulted to the Engliſh colo- 


nies in North America, from the reduction of 


Crown Point and Niagara; but the conqueſt of 
Quebec was a matter of much greater importance, 
and the expedition againſt this place was attended 
with much greater danger. The fleet deſtined for 
this important expedition, failed from England 
about the middle of February, under the command 
of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, who had 
afforded repeated proofs of their courage and mili- 
tary {kill. On the twenty-firſt, they arrived within 
ſight of Cape Breton ; but the harbour being frozen 
over, they bore away for Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
It was deemed expedient to detach admiral Durell, 
with a ſmall ſquadron, to the river St. Lawrence, 


with orders to penetrate as far as the Iſle de acts”: 
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in order to intercept any ſupplies that might be 
ſent from France for Quebec. In the interim, 
admiral Saunders arrived at Louiſburgh; and the 
troops being embarked on board the tranſports, he 
_ purſued every neceſlary meaſure for executing his 
plan of operations upon the river St. Lawrence. 
The land forces were commanded by major- 
general Wolfe, aſſiſted by the brigadiers Monckton, 
Townſhend, and Murray, Near the latter end of 
June, the troops were landed on the iſle of Or- 
leans, ſituated a little below Quebec. The general 
publiſhed a manifeſto, importing that the king of 
Great Britain, his maſter, for equitable cauſes, had 
equipped an armament, for the purpoſe of reducing 
the moſt conſiderable of the French ſettlements in 
America; that he intended not to offer any acts of 
hoſtility to the induſtrious peaſants, their families, 
or the miniſters of their religion; but that he would 
maintain them in their temporal poſſeſſions, as well 
as in the exerciſe of their religion, provided they 
would not intereſt themſelves in the diſpute between 
the kings of France and England. Notwithſtand- 
ing the liberality of ſentiment on which this ma- 
nifeſto was founded, it failed of producing the 
deſired effect; for the Canadians could repoſe no 
reliance on the faith of a nation, which their prieſts 
had repreſented as treacherous, heretical, and im- 
placably cruel. Their prejudices and _ in- 
duced them to reject the offers of the Engliſh ge- 
neral, and to expoſe themſelves to deſtruction, by 
joining the ſcalping parties of Indians, who at- 
tacked the Engliſh ſtraggling parties, and put them 
to death with circumſtances of horrid cruelty. 
Shocked and exaſperated by theſe inhuman tranſ- 
actions, the generous Wolfe diſpatched a letter to 
the French general, complaining of the frequent 
enormities committed, as wholly repugnant to the 
rules of war obſerved by civilized people, diſho- 
nourable to the French nation, and diſgraceful to 
humanity ; and ſaying, that if the Canadians and 
Indians were not reſtrained from ſuch horrid pro- 
ceedings, he ſhould be under the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of retaliating upon the perſons of ſuch pri- 
ſoners as then were, or might afterwards become, 
ſubject to his power. Notwithſtanding the above 
remonſtrance, they ſtill perſiſted in their infernal 
practices; and general Wolfe judged it prudent to 
connive at ſome irregularities committed by his 
own people, in order that what could not be effected 
by lenient methods, might be accompliſhed by in- 
timidation. M. de Montcalm, the French general, 
had taken the field at the head of five regular 
regiments, and formed his encampment in a very 
advantageous ſituation. The city of Quebec was 
ſtrongly fortified, well ſupplied with proviſions and 
ammunition, and defended by a ſtrong garriſon. 
General Wolfe, upon receiving intelligence that a 
detachment of the enemy, with a train of artillery, 
had taken poſt at Point Levi on the ſouth ſhore, 
oppoſite the city of Quebec, he reſolved to diſlodge 
them before they ſhould have time to intrench 
themſelves. He diſpatched general Monckton, at 
the head of four battalions, and in the night theſe 
troops paſſed the river; and the following morning, 
after ſkirmiſhing with ſome of the enemy's irregu- 
lars, compelled them to abandon that poſt, of which 
the Engliſh took immediate poſſeſſion. 

M. de Montcalm was now convinced of his error, 
in not fortifying Point Levi; and foreſeeing the 
effect of the battery raiſed by the Engliſh, he de- 
tached ſixteen hundred men acroſs the river to 
deſtroy the works, which were not yet completed; 
but this attempt proved — Upon their 
landing the detachment fell into diſorder, fired 
upon each other, and retreated in confuſion, before 
the Fngliſh could come up to ſhare in the action. 
The battery was now finiſhed, and the cannon was 
employed with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time 
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damage, and 


the upper town received conſiderable 
the lower one was entirely demoliſhed 
The fleet, all this time, was expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger. The troops were no ſooncy 
landed on the iſland of Orleans, than the wind i0 
creaſed to a furious ſtorm, which blew with ack 
violence, that many of the tranſports ran foul of 
each other, and were diſabled; a number of boats 
and ſmall craft foundered, and ſeveral large ii ; 
loſt their anchors. The enemy, ſuppoſing this 
ſtorm muſt have produced great contuſion amons 
the Britiſh ſquadron,” reſolved to take advantage — 
it; for which purpoſe they prepared ſeven fire ſhips 
and at midnight ſent them down from Quebec 
among the tranſports. This ſcheme, however, was 
entirely defeated by the vigilance of the Engliſh 
admiral, and the courage of the ſailors, who un- 
dauntedly boarded the fire-ſhips, and towed them 
faſt on ſhore with incredible expedition, where they 
lay burning to the water's edge, without having 
done the leaſt part of that execution for which they 
were deligned: A ſecond attempt of that kind 
was ſoon after made, an with as little ſucceſs as 
the former. The works for the ſecurity of the 
hoſpital, and the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans, 
being now completed, the Britiſh forces crofled the 
north channel in boats, and landing under the 
cover of two loops, encamped on the ſide of the 
river Montmorenci, which ſeparated them from 
the left of the enemy. Next morning a company 
of rangers, poſted in a wood to cover ſome work- 
men, were attacked by the French Indians and put 
to flight; but our neareſt troops advancing, the 
Indians were, in their turn, repulſed with great 
loſs. General Wolfe now thought it would be 
molt ad viſeable to defer attacking the French army 
till he had ſurveyed the river St. Lawrence above 
Quebec, where he hoped to find a place more 
tavourable for a deſcent, Having made the admiral 
acquainted with his deſign, two men of war, two 
armed ſloops, and ſeveral tranſports with troops on 
board were ſent up the river, and they paſſed the 
city without receiving any damage. The general 
himſelf being on board of this little armament, 
carefully ſurveyed the banks on the ſide of the 
enemy, which the nature of the ground rendered 
extremely diflicult; and theſe difficulties were far- 
ther increaſed, by the works which the French ge- 
neral had cauſed to be thrown up. Thus dilap- 
pointed in his expectation, the general returned to 
Montmorenci. : 

A continual ſucceſſion of care, watchfulneſs, and 
fatigue, produced a fever and dyſentery, by which 
this truly great man was for ſome time rendered in- 
capable of performing his duty. His mind, hov- 
ever, was not in a ſtate of inactivity; for during 
the whole time of his confinement he held conſul- 
tations with his officers for the public utility. 
They agreed in opinion, that any farther attempts 
at Montmorenci would be of no eſſect, and that 
their principal operations ought to be carried 01 
above the town, in order, if poſſible, to draw the 
enemy to an engagement. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, as ſoon as the general was ſomewhat 
recovered, the troops quitted their camp at Mont: 
morenci, and, with the artillery, were re-imbarked, 
and landed at Point Levi. They then paſled Up 
the river in tranſports, while admiral Holmes made 
a movement with his ſhips, to amuſe the cnem) 
poſted on the north ſhore. The weather beig 
extremely bad, and the tranſports very mu" 
crowded, the general ordered half of the ment 
be landed on the ſouth ſhore for refreſhment. Il 
plan of operations was now entirely changed, the! 
appearing no poſſibility of attacking the enemy abo 
the town. A ſcheme was formed and prelente 
by the three brigadiers, for conveying the trod 


farther down in boats, and landing them 4 
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night within a league of Cape Diamond, in hopes“ 
of aſcending the heights of Abraham, which riſe 
abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the 
river, that they might take poſſeſſion of the ground 
on the back of the city, in which place the fortiſi- 
cations were but indifferent. 
undertaking was, Wolfe reſolved to attempt it; ac- 
cordingly the time was fixed, and the neceſſary pre- 
arations made. Admiral Holmes, with his ſqua- 
dron, was ordered to move about three leagues 
farther up the river than the place appointed for 
the diſembarkation, in order to amuſe M. de Bou- 
gainville, whom Montcalm had detached to attend 
the motions of this ſquadron; but as ſoon as night 
came on he was to return down the river, that he 
might be ready to protect the landing of the forces. 
On the twelfth of September, about one in the 
morning, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four 
complete regiments of light infantry, commanded 
by colonel] Howe, a detachment of highlanders, 
and the American grenadiers, was made in flat- 
bottomed boats, under the immediate command 
of the brigadiers Monckton and Murray, though 
general Wolfe accompanied them, and was one of 
the firſt who landed. They then fell down with 
the tide to the intended place of diſembarkation, 
rowing cloſe to the north thore, in order to find it 
the more caſily; but by the rapidity of the tide, 
and the darkneſs of the night, the boats overſhot 
the mark, and the troops landed a little below the 
place intended, This was no fooner accompliſhed, 
than the boats were ſent back for a ſecond em- 
barkation, which was ſuperintended by brigadier 
Townſend. In the mean time, colonel Howe, 
vith the light infantry and highlanders, aſcended 
the precipices with amazing courage and activity; 
and in their way diſlodged a captain's guard, which 
defended a paſs, by which alone the reſt of the 
troops could reach the ſummit. The whole army 
then mounted without moleſtation, and the general 
drew them up in order as they arrived. The 
French general, M. de Montcalm, was no ſooner 
informed that the Engliſh had gained the heights 
of Abraham, than he reſolved to give them battle; 
and, having collected his whole force from the fide 
of Beauport, immecliately ſet forward on his march. 
General Wolfe perceived them croſſing the river St. 
Charles, upon which he began to form his own line, 
which conſiſted of ſix battalions and the Louiſburgh 
grenadiers; the right commanded by brigadier 
Monckton, and the left by brigadier Murray. 
Colonel Howe, with his light infantry, was poſted 
m the rear of the left. The manner in which 
Montcalm advancad, plainly ſſiewed that his deſign 
was to flank the leit of the Engliſh; and accord- 
ngly brigadicr Townſend was ſent thither with 
the regiment of Amherſt, which he formed, pre- 
ſenting a double front to the enemy. He was after- 
wards reinforced by two battalions; and the reſerve 
conſiſted of one regiment, drawn up in eight ſub- 
diviſions, with large intervals. About nine in the 
morning, the enemy advanced to the charge with 
great order and refolution, though their fire was 
doth irregular and ineffectual. The Engliſh re- 
ſerved all their ſhot till the French approached 
Within forty yards of their line, when they poured 
na violent diſcharge, and continued the fire with 
fuch ſpirit and activity, as could not fail of doing 
terrible execution. The general had fixed himſelf 
Where the attack was moſt warm; and ſtandin 
couſpicuous in the very front of the line, he was 
amed at by the enemy's markſmen, and received a 
wt in the wriſt, which did not, however, oblige 
m to quit the field; for wrapping his handker- 
chick about it, he continued to give his orders 
Without the leaſt emotion, and advanced at the 
ad of the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, 
= another ball unfortunately entered the breaſt 
o. 61, 


Hazardous as this 
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of this young hero, who fell at the moment when 
victory was crowning all his labours with ſucceſs ; 
for at this very inſtant every regiment of the Britiſh 
army ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its 
own peculiar character. While the right puſhed on 
with their bayonets, brigadier Murray advanced 
briſkly with the troops under his command, and 
ſoon broke the center of the enemy; the high- 
landers then drawing their broadſwords, fell in 
among them with irreſiſtible fury, and drove them 
with great {laughter into the town and works they 
had raited at the bridge over the river St. Charles. 
The command now devolved on brigadier Town- 
ſhend, who haſtened to the center; and finding 
the troops diſordered by the purſuit, formed them 
again with great expedition. This taſk was ſcarce 
accompliſhed, when M, de Bougainville, with a 
body of two thouſand freſh men, appeared in the 
rear or the Engliſh. He had begun his march 
from Cape Rouge, as ſoon as he had received in- 
telligence that the Britiſh troops had gained the 
heights of Abraham; but could not arrive time 
enough to have any ſhare in the action. Two 
battalions, with two pieces of artillery, were im- 
mediately ordered to advance againſt him, who at 
their approach retired among woods and ſwamps, 
where general Townſhend did not think it prudent 
to follow them. M. de Montcalm was mortally 
wounded in the battle, and taken to Quebec, 
where he died. His ſecond in command was left 
wounded on the field, and next day expired on 
board an Engliſh ſhip, to which he had been con- 
veyed; about one thonſand of the enemy were 
made priſoners, including a great number of offi- 
cers, and about five hundred were lain on the 
held of battle. The remains of their army, after 
they had reinforced the garriſon of Quebec, retired 
to Port au Tremble, from whence they proceeded 
to Jaques Quartiers, where they remained intrenched, 
till the ſeverity of the weather compelled the- to 
make the belt of their wav to Trois Rivieres and 
Montreal, 

The Engliſh, in this memorable action, had only 
fifty men killed, and about five hundred wounded. 
But the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs, 
as he might be juſtly placed among the greateſt 
generals of the age. When the fatal ball which 
put a period to his life firſt ſtruck his breaſt, he was 
carried to a ſinall diſtance in the rear, where, 
ſupported by an Engliſh grenadier, and a parti- 
cular friend, he reccived the welcome news by his 


' ſervant who had long attended him, that the French 


were defeated, and even ſeeking their ſafety by a 
precipitate flight. Rouzed by this chearing infor- 
mation, the young hero, though then in the ago- 
nies of death, opened his eyes, replying with a 
trembling accent, © Then I die contented,” and 
expired immediately. This gallant youth ſeemed 
formed by nature, for reaching the ſummit of mi- 
litary greatneſs; and by the moſt aſſiduous appli- 
cation had ſo greatly improved the talents he had 
received, that he may be conſidered as the wonder 
of his age. Nor was he the leaſt deficient in the 
ſocial virtues of life; he ſought for deſerving ob- 
jects, and relieved their wants. Firm and ſincere 
in his friendſhips, gentle and conciliating in his 
manners; a friend to juſtice, and a warm champion 
for the honour and liberties of his country, he was 
beloved and eſteemed by every man of virtue, 
probity, and honour. Perhaps it will be unneceſ- 

ſary to add, that he died univerſally lamented. 
This glorious battle was fought on the twelfth 
of September; and on the eightcenth, the enemy 
perceiving that the communication between the 
town and the army was cut off, and that the Engliſh 
fleet and troops were preparing for a vigorous 
ſiege, ſurrendered Quebec upon very advantageous 
terms; by which they were allowed the free exerciſe 
7X of 
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of their religion, and the poſſeſſion of their civil | 
righte, till a general peace ſhould determine their 
future condition. A garriſon of five thouſand men 
under general Murray, was put into the place; 
and the fleet ſoon after failed for England, where 
the news of this important conqueſt of the capital 
of Canada, was received with extraordinary marks 
of joy by all ranks of people; at the ſame time 
that the death of the brave general Wolfe ſpread a 
univerſal concern through the nation. 

The Britiſh arms were not leſs ſucceſsful in the 
Eaſt Indies, than on the other ſide the Atlantic. 
Colonel Ford, who had the command of the troops 
in Bengal, obtained a complete victory near Mu- 
ſulipatam, over M. Conflans, the French com- 
mander, and entered the place in a triumphant 
manner. At the ſame time colonel Maitland was 
detached from Bombay with fifteen hundred ſea- 
poys, and nine hundred European troops, to inveſt 
the town and caſtle of Surat; which places he at- 
tacked with ſo much vigour that they both ſur- 
rendered, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould 
be allowed to ſecure their property. In the mean 
time, the Engliſh and French commanders warmly 
contended for ſuperiority at ſea. On the ninth of 
September, vice-admiral Pocock deſcried the French 
fleet, and at fix o'clock the following morning a 
ſpirited engagement commenced, which was conti- 
nued till four in the afternoon, when the rear of 
the French gave way; and this example was ſoon 
followed by the van. The Engliſh having ſuſtained 
very conſiderable damage in their maſts and rigging, 
were not in a condition to purſue. Captain 
Mitchie, who commanded the Newcaſtle, captain 
Gore of the marines, five inferior ofticers, and up- 
wards of three hundred fore-maſt men were {lain ; 
and the Captains Somerſet and Brereton, with about 
two hundred and fifty men, were wounded. The 
French, in order that their ſhips might undergo 
neceſlary repairs, directed their courſe towards the 
iſland of Mauritius, leaving the Engliſh maſters of 
the Indian coaſt; and this ſuperiority was confirmed 
by the arrival of four ſhips of the line, commanded 
by rear-admiral Corniſh, who, on the eighteenth of 
October, joined admiral Pocock at Madras, 

The only profeſſed enemies with whom the Engliſh 
had to contend in this quarter, were the French; 
but the Dutch, inſtigated by envy and avarice, 
and countenanced by the governor of Batavia, 
ſeized ſeveral ſmall veſſels, on pretence of reta- 
liating affronts offered to them "7 the ſubjects of 
zreat Britain. In a ſhort time after, the Calcutta 
Eaſt Indiaman, commanded by captain Wilſon, 
ſailed down the river, the Dutch commodore ſig- 
nified to him, that he would fire upon him if he 
attempted to paſs. Not being in a condition to 
oppoſe the Dutch commander, captain Wilſon 
returned to Calcutta, where two other Indiamen 
were laying at anchor, and reported his adventure 
to colonel Clive. Hereupon the colonel ordered 
the three ſhips to prepare for offering battle to the 
Dutch commodore; and having each taken on 
board two additional twelve pounders, they fell 
down the river, and on their approach the Dutch 
drew up in a line of battle. Three of the Dutch 
ſhips carried thirty-ſix guns each; the ſame number 
carried twenty-nine; and the other nineteen. The 
Duke of Dorſet being neareſt the enemy, captain 
Wilſon, who acted as commodore, fired a gun as a 
ſignal for her to begin the engagement, and ſhe 
immediately came to an anchor cloſe to the enemy. 
A dead calm unfortunately coming on, the Duke of 
Dorſet was, for a conſiderable time, expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy; but a breeze ſpringing 
up, the Hardwick and Calcutta advanced to her 
aſſiſtance, and a ſmart conteſt was for ſome time 
maintained, Two of the Dutch fhips at length 
flipped their cables and bore away, and a third | 
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was driven on ſhore. The Dutch commodore 
being thus weakened, his remaining four ſhips 
ſtruck to captain Wilſon. In this ſharp conteſt the 
Engliſh had not a ſingle man flain; a circumſtance 
the more remarkable, as the Duke of Dorſet was 
almoſt torn to pieces, about ninety ſhot having 
penetrated her hull, Having taken poſſeſſion of 
the prizes, captain Wilſon ſent the priſoners to 
Calcutta to be diſpoſed of by colonel Clive. Ihe 
Engliſh were alſo ſucceſsful on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel. Colonel Coote inveſted and reduced the 
Fort of Wandewaſh, and defeated the French army 
under the command of general Lally, The atchicve. 
ments performed by colonel Coote during a long 
and laborious campaign, were productive of great 
advantages to his country, and proportionable ho. 
nour to himſelf. _ 

We ſhall now leave the eaſtern quarter of the 
globe, to take a ſurvey of the ſcene of war on the 
continent of Europe. The apprehenſion of the 
ſpeedy death of the king of Spain, had very mate. 
rially affected the political ſyſtem in general. Yielg- 
ing to the force of conjugal affection, this ſovereign 
had, ſince the deceaſe of his conſort, indulged a 
melancholy, which operated ſo powerfully upon 
him, that the inevitable conſequence was expected 
to be his ſpeedy diflolution, or a total extinction of 
the rational faculties. The next in ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Spain was Don Carlos, king of Naples; 
and it had been ſtipulated by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, that the duchies of Parma, Guſtalla, and 
Placentia, ſhould be reſtored to the houſe of 
Auſtria. The affairs of England and France weile 
connected with the general ſyſtem, yet partly diſtinct 
and independent. France perceived from the in- 
creaſing power of the Englith in America, and the 
feeble condition of her own navy, that all farther 
attempts in that quarter of the world muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fail, and that her efforts were therefore to 
be made in Europe, with two objects principally in 
view, the recovery of Hanover, and the invaſion 
of England. In the firſt of theſe projects they 
could not reaſonably promiſe themſelves any very 
capital advantage, even in caſe of every poſſible 
ſucceſs; and with regard to the ſecond, the threats 
of a deſcent had ſerved to increaſe the internal 
{ſtrength of Great Britain, without producing the 
leaſt apprehenſion or alarm in the kingdom; and at 
this time the meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry, and 
the mode of proſecuting the war were ſo popular, 
that the utmoſt harmony prevailed among people of 
all ranks and conditions. Ferdinand, who {till 
commanded the allied army, had been now 
ſtrengthened by reinforcements from England, and 
recruits from different parts of Germany. He had 
already concerted a plan of operations for the en- 
ſuing campaign, the principal object of which was, 
the extirpation of the enemy from Frankfort, before 
the reinforcements which they expected could ar- 
rive. Having reſolved to undertake this enter- 
prize, he colſected all his forces in the neighbout— 
hood of Fulda; and on the tenth of April. he 
began his march at the head of an army amounting 
to forty thouſand men. On the thirteenth he came 
in ſight of the enemy, whom he found ſtrongly er: 
camped about the village of Bergen, between 
Frankfort and Hanau. The duke of Broglio, the 

eneral of the French army, who was eſteemed one 
of the beſt officers in the ſervice, upon gaining i. 
telligence of the deſign of prince Ferdinand, t00K 
poſſeſſion of this poſt on the twelfth, the right of 
his army being at Bergen, and his center and faut“ 
ſo ſecured, that the allies could only attack them 
by the village. But notwithſtanding the advanis” 
geous ſituation of the enemy, prince Ferdinand 
reſolved to give them battle, and made the necetiar) 
diſpoſitions for that purpoſe. After being repul! 


in three ſeveral attacks, he made a new diſpoltu 
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and brought up his artillery, by means of which 
he ſeverely cannonaded the village, and damaged 
ſeveral parts of the French lines. But the ſituation 
of the enemy was ſnch, as to ſecure them from 
very eſſential injury; they were, however, ſo 
effectually amuſed by the artful diſpoſition of prince 
Ferdinand, that inſtead of taking meaſures for 
harraſſing him in his retreat, they were only ſoli— 
citous to maintain their ſituation, and to prepare 
for repelling another attack. 

The allies now began to experience the ill con- 
ſequences of the miſcarriage at Bergen. In the 
neighbourhoous of Duſſeldorp and Crevelt, the 
French obtained plenty of proviſions, while a great 
dearth of all kinds of neceſſaries prevailed in the 
allied army, that part of the country which they 
occupied being already exhauſted. and their ſupplies 
being conveyed from a great diſtance. The article 
of forage alone was attended with an expence fo 
enormous as to alarm the Britiſh miniſtry, who 
judged it prudent to appoint an inſpector, to pre— 
yent all kinds of frauds and extortions in future. 
The French army being encamped at Stadburg, the 
duke de Broglio, who commanded the right wing, 
advanced from Caſlel into the territorics of Hanover, 
where he took poſſeſſion of Gottingen without op- 
poſition; and as the enemy advanced, prince Fer— 
dinand was under the neceſſity of retiring; but he 
left ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadt, Retherg, and 
Minden. Yet ſo rapid was the progrels of the 
French arms, that there appeared every reafon to 
believe they would be attended with ſucceſs. Prince 
Ferdinand, however, kept himſelf unmoved, and 
ſteadily attentive to the proſecution of his deſigus. 
After taking Minden, the body of the French army 
poſted themielves i the neighbourhood of that city, 
to which the right of their forces extended; their 
left was protected by a very ſteep hill, an extenſive 
moraſs was in their front, and their rear was covered 
by a rivulet. The allied army advanced to Peter- 
lagen, where they pitched their camp in a very 
advantageous ſituation. An immediate engage- 
ment now appeared to be the only event which 
could diſappoint the French in their intention of 
eſtabliſhing their winter-quarters in the electorate 
of Hanover; and the allies could not attack them 
in the camp they at preſent occupied, with any 
proſpe& of advantage. In this critical ſituation of 
alfairs, prince Ferdinand diſplayed fuch quick pe- 
netration, ſteady fortitude, and undaunted valour, 
as proved him to be qualified for the moſt im- 
portant military enterprizes. On the twenty-ninth 
of July he marched from his camp on the Weſer, 
towards a village at a conſiderable diitance on the 
ght, named Hillen, at the head of the greater 
part of his army. On the preceding day he dil- 
patched the hereditary prince, with fix thouſand 
men, to make a compaſs towards the left flank of 
the enemy, and to poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
as to cut off the communication of their convoys 
trom Paderborn. He had alſo left, on the banks 
of the Weſer, a body of troops, under the com— 
man of general Wangenheim, extending to the 
tn of Thornhauſen, where they were intrenched, 
and ſupported by a conſiderable train of artillery. 

ele motions being obſerved by the generals of 
tie adverſe arm y, they ſummoned a council of war, 
and the reſult of their deliberations was to purſue 
meaſures which precipitated them into the ſnare 
prepared for them. They imagined that the allied 
any was divided and disjointed, and therefore re- 
llved not to neglect ſo tavourable an opportunity 

Tattacking general Wangenheim, who they knew 
Was at the head of only a {mall body of forces, 
ind ſuppoſed to be at too great a diſtance from the 
main body of the army to receive any rclicf, 

roglio was to lead the attack, by falling upon the 

y of troops laying ncar the river. The duke | 
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| advanced in full confidence of ſucceſs; but he had 


no ſooner gained an eminence which lay along his 
front, than he was ſtruck with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment; for, inſtead of a few poſts weakly guarded; 
he beheld the whole army of the allies drawn up in 
moſt excellent order, and extending from the banks 
of the Weſer to the morals, directly in the front of 
the French camp. The motions of the enemy were 
for a time entirely ſtopped by this unexpected diſ- 
covery ; they were hemined in between the alhes, 
the moraſs, and the river; and from this difagree- 
able ſituation, they found no poſlibility of receding. 
An obſtinate engagement enfued. The weight of 
the battle was, in a great meaſure, ſuſtained by the 
Engliſh infantry, and ſome corps of Hanoverians, 
who, with a degree of intrepidity that has never 
been exceeded, ſtood the reiterated charges of the 
teveral bodies of the enemy's cavalry, which they 
at length completely routed. I'wo brigades of foot 
attempted to ſupport the French horſe, but they 
ſoon fled before the Englith infantry. The regt- 
ments under Waldegrave and Kingſley, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves on this occaſion in a very honourable 
manner, The enemy's cavalry, which compoſed 
their center, being entirely defeated; and their right 
wing, which had attacked Wangenheim, unable to 
maintain the conteſt, a retreat evidently appeared 
to be their deſign. At this very critical juncture, 
prince Ferdinand diſpatched orders to lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the whole Britiſh, and 
ſeveral brigades of German cavalry, to advance. 
But lord George urged, that his orders were not 
ſufficiently explicit, and deired an explanation: 


the delay conſequent hercon, deprived the Britith . 


Cavalry of an opvorctunity of tharing in the olor 
1 . ZI OO * 


of the action, and at the iame time enabled the 


enemy to retreat with lome regularity, favoured by 
the circumſtances of being in polleſton of Minden, 
and under the command of to brave and prudent a 
general as the dulce de Broglio. Though the 
French loſt the honour of tze day, and were dif- 
appointed in their expectations, their lofles and 
diſgraces were not irreparable, nor could the battle 
of Minden be deemed deciſive; nor wouls the iſlue 
of this encounter have proved fo irwronable to the 
Fngliſh, had not prince Ferdmand detached the 
hereditary prince in the manner above recited. At 
five in the morning of that memorable day, the 
young hero attacked a large bo ly of French forces 
commanded by the duke de Briſae; and theſe 
troops he entirely defcated, and compelled to fly to 
Minden for refuge. "This event enſured ſucceſs to 
the allics, over an enemy of great ſuperiority in 
point of numbers. All the paſſages through which 
the French could receive either reinforcements or 
proviſions, were taken poſſeſſion of by the allies; 
and therefore the enemy was under the neceflity of 
abandoning their ſtrong polts. They fled through 
Minden, and paiing the Weler, advanced to the 
eaſtward of that river. Thus they retreated, under 
a variety of diſagrecable circumitances, and loft 
every advantage they had acquired during the pre- 
ceding part of the campaign. The tots of the 
allies in this action did not exceed two thouſand 
men; but the enemy had about feven thoufand 
killed, wounded, and taken priſoners. The Engliia 


tor returning his 


guiſhed cheinſelves in the action: but thetic orders 


eommander in chice: 
of the Britiſh ' tvices; the conform nce of which 
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was, that in a few days after the battle his lord- 
ſhip reſigned his command, and returned home, 
where, in a ſhort time, he was deprived of all his 
military employments, and declared incapable of 
ſerving his majeſty in any military character; a 
ſentence, to a man of honour, worſe than death it- 
ſelf. He was ſucceeded in his command by the 
marquis of Granby. 

The brave prince Ferdinand having ſupplied 
Minden with a ſuſlicient garriſon, proceeded to 
Hervonden; and the hereditary prince croſſed the 
Weſer at Hamelin in order to purſue the enemy, 
who kept retreating before him, while he ſeized 
every opportunity of attacking their rear, took the 
greateſt part of their baggage, and drove them from 
every place they occupied in Weltphalia, The 
allied army in the mean time, advanced by regular 
marches; and prince Ferdinand having ſecured 
Caſſel, the garriſon of which had ſurrendcred to 
the hereditary prince, detached general Imhoff with 
a body of troops to reduce the city of Munſter, 
which he accordingly began to batter with great 
fury; but M. d'Armentieres advanced to its relief, 
and obliged general Imhoff to abandon the ſiege; 
who being ſoon after reinforced, marched back to 
Munſter, and obliged the French commander to 
retreat in his turn: but the ſiege of this important 
place was not regularly undertaken till November, 
when it was formally inveſted; and the operations 
carried on with ſuch vigour, that, in a few days, 
the city ſurrendered on capitulation. After this, 
prince Ferdinand proceeded with the army to 
Neidar-Weimar, and there fixed his camp; while 
Contades remained at Gieſſen, on the ſouth fide of 
the river Lahne, where he was joined by the marſhal 
d'Eſtrees. Contades and Broglio had mutually ac- 
cuſed each other of miſconduct; but the latter 
ſeemed to gain credit at the court of Verſailles, 
and in a little time he aſſumed the command of the 
French army; while Contades, d'Eſtrees, with ſe- 
veral other general officers who were ſenior to 
Broglio, received orders to return to Paiis. In 
the mean time the duke of Wirtemberg having 
occupied the town of Fulda, the hereditary prince 
reſolved to beat up his quarters. In conſequence 
of this reſolution, on the twenty-cighth of No- 
vember he began his march from Marpurg, at the 
head of a ſelect body of forces, and on the thirtieth, 
about one in the morning, arrived before Fulda. 
The troops of Wirtemberg, who were detached 
about in ſmall parties, retired haſtily into the town, 
whither they werefollowed by the hereditary prince, 
who purſued them to the other fide of it, where 
four battalions were routed and taken; while the 
duke himſelf, with the reſt of his forces, filed off 
on the other ſide of Fulda, and the prince advanced 
to Rupertenrade, ſituated on theright of the French 
army. This motion obliged the | art de Broglio 
to relinquiſh Gieſſen, and retire to Friedberg, where 
he fixed his head- quarters. The allied army imme- 
diately took poſſeſſion of his camp at Kleinlinnes 
and Heuchelem, where they began to make pre- 
parations for the ſiege of Gieſſen; but the ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon rendered the deſign abortive; prince 
Ferdinand therefore thought proper to detach the 
hereditary prince at the head of twelve thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the king of Pruſſia, who 
ſuffered greatly this campaign by the Auſtrian and 
Ruſſian armies. The allied army being thus 
weakened, Broglio thought it a favourable oppor- 
tunity for attacking them to advantage. Accord- 
ingly, on the twenty-fifth of December, he ad- 
vanced towards their camp, but found them ſo 
well difpoſed to receive him, that he thought proper 
to abandon his enterprize, and return to his former 
quarters. The allies then quitted Kleinlinnes and 
proceeded to Coſdorf, where they were cantoned 
till the beginning of ſanuary, when they fell back 
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| aſſured him they would employ all their care and 
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as far as Marpurg, where prince Ferdin | 
bliſhed his heed = F MO 

Having thus given a particular detail of the one. 
rations of this campaign, as far as they relate to us 
we ſhall return to our domeſtic concerns, The 
parliament, on the fourteenth of November, met 
at Weſtminſter, when the ſeſſion was opened b 
commiſſion, and the lord-keeper made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, recapitulating our uncommon ſucceſſes 
in every part of the fra this campaign, and, in 
his majeſty's name, congratulated the parliament 
thereon. Addreſſes from both houſes being pre- 
ſented, the commons proceeded to ſettle the ſupply 
which this year amounted to ſixteen millions one 
hundred thirty thouſand, five hundred and ſixty. 
one pounds, nine ſhillings and eight-pence. On 
the eleventh of January in this year, died the 
princeſs-dowager of Orange and Naſſau, governante 
of the United Provinces, and eldeſt davghter of 
his Britannic majeſty, who was informed of this 
melancholy event by aletter from the ſtates-general, 
wherein they condoled with him on the irreparable 
loſs which he, as well as they had ſuſtained; and 


attention in ſecuring and defending the rights and 
intereſts of the young ſtadtholder, and the princeſs 
his ſiſter, whom they conſidered as children of the 
republic. The death of this amiable princeſs was 
ſoou followed by that of the princeſs Elizabeth 
Caroline, ſecond daughter of his royal highneſs 
Frederic, prince of Wales, who departed this life 
at Kew, in the nineteenth year of her age. 

In January, M. de Thurot, after 4 dat 
having alarmed the coaſts of England “ 179% 
and Scotland, arrived on the coaſt of Ireland, and 
threw that kingdom into great conſternation. On 
the twenty-firſt of February he made a deſcent at 
Carrickfergus with ſix hundred men; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſpirited defence of colonel Jennings, 
whoſe ſoldiers were raw and undiſciplined, got 
poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle; but the country 
crouding in from all parts to oppoſe their invaders, 
Thurot haſtily embarked, and near the Iſle of Man 
was met by captain Elliot of the Aolus, captain 
Logis of the Pallas, and captain Clements of the 
Brilliant, who, after a ſmart engagement, in which 
Thurot was ſlain, took his little ſquadron, the 
Belleiſle of forty-four guns, La Blond of thirty- 
two guns, and the Terpſichore of twenty-ſix guns, 
at the expence of about forty men Killed and 
wounded; but the loſs of the French exceeded 
three hundred. Early this year, the Ramilies, 3 
fine ſecond rate, was wrecked on the Bolt head 
near Plymouth, in her return with admiral Boſ- 
cawen from Quiberon Bay ; and all her officers and 
men, amounting to ſeven hundred, periſhed, 3 
midſhipman and twenty-five marines only being 
ſaved. On the twenty-ſecond of May the parlia- 
ment continued fitting, when a great number of 
bills were paſſed into laws by commiſlion, after 
which the lord-keeper cloſed the ſeſſion. 

In North America, the Cherokee Indians on the 
back of Carolina, being inſtigated by the French, 
broke the peace with the Engliſh, having plun- 
dered, maſſacred, and ſcalped many Britiſh ſubjects. 
Upon this, Mr. Lyttleton, governor of South C. 
rolina, raiſed a body of forces, and marched into 
their country, with ſuch ſpirit and reſolution, that 
they being intimidated ſued for peace; and a ne 
treaty was agreed upon, in which it was (tipulated, 
that ſatisfaction ſhould be made for the damag® 
ſuſtained by the Englifh, and that the delingu® 
ſhould be puniſhed. But no ſooner was the govt 
nor returned, than the Indians attempted to ur 
prize Fort George, and butchered all the Eogli 
traders in their country; after which, they mafſacro 
forty of the defenceleſs inhabitants of the bi 


ſettlements. Upon this, general Amherſt detacks 
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colonel Montgomery with a body of twelve hun- 
dred men to chaſtize the Cherokees, who marching 
into their country deſtroyed every village and houſe 
in the lower nation, put a great number to death, 
and brought off forty women and children pri- 
They afterwards made an 
irruption into their middle ſettlements, deſtroying 
all before them with fire and ſword. The Indians, 
in revenge, attacked Fort Loudun, and after grant- 
ing 2 capitulation, maſſacred the greateſt part of 
the garriſon in their march to Carolina, While 
our arms were thus employed in the ſouthern parts 
of America, M. de Levis, with twelve thouſand 
men, reſolved to attempt the recovery of Quebec ; 
and approaching that city, general Murray, on the 
twenty-cighth of April, marched out againſt him 
with about three thouſand men. A warm engage- 
ment enſued, in which the Engliſh leſt a thouſand 
men killed and wounded; and being overpowered 
by numbers, retreated into the city. Levis laid 
ſiege thereto, and the governor with his garriſon 
made a vigorous defence, But at this time lord 
Colville, with a fleet from Halifax, arriving in the 
river St. Lawrence, deſtroyed and took the French 
veſſels that attended their army; on which Levis 
inſtantly raiſed the ſiege, leaving behind him all 
his artillery, with. a great part of his ammunition 
and baggage. Vaudreuil, the French eyed 
Canada, or Levis had been compelled to raiſe 
the ſiege, fixed his head-quarters at Montreal, and 
there collected the whole regular force that re- 
mained in Canada. Brigadier-general Murray had 
orders to advance towards Montreal, with all the 
troops which could be ſpared from the garriſon of 
Quebec. Colonel Haviland failed thither from 
Crown Point; and Amherſt, with an army of about 
ten thouſand men, proceeded by the way of Lake 
Ontario, into the river St. Lawrence. At length, 
after a fatiguing voyage of two months and ſeven- 
teen days, they reached Montreal almoſt at the 
fame time; when Vaudreuil, ſeeing himſelf entirely 
incloſed by three armies, ſurrendered the garriſon 
of Montreal and all Canada on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould 
enjoy their religion and effects; and that thoſe of 
the French, who ſhould chuſe to return to France, 
ſhould be tranſported thither. Thus was the con- 
queſt of Canada completed to the great honour of 
the Britiſh arms; and that vaſt country reduced to 
the obedience of the king of England. In the 
courſe of this ſummer, captain Byron, with three 
of his majeſty's ſhips, deſtroyed a French ſettle- 
ment in the bay of Chaleur. He there took three 
frigates, and nineteen ſmaller veſſels, and burned 
the town of Chaleur. Nothing now remained to 
be done in North America, but the demolition of 
the fortifications of Louiſbourg on the iſland of 
Cape Breton; for which purpoſe ſome able engi- 
neers had been diſpatched from England. By 
means of mines artfully diſpoſed, the fortifications 
were reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, the glacis was 
levelled, and the ditches were filled, All the artil- 

, ammunition, and implements of war, were 
tranſported to Halifax ; but the barracks were re- 
Paired, ſo as to accommodate three hundred men 
occaſionally; and the hoſpital, with the private 
houſes, were left ſtanding. 

In the Eaſt Indies, the Britiſh arms were alſo 
ſucceſsful. After the reduction of Arcot, the gar- 
fiſons of Permacoil and Allumparva ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war in the beginning of 

lay. The important ſettlement of Carical was re- 
duced by the ſea and land forces commanded 
rear-admiral Corniſh and major Monſon, and the 

rench garriſons made priſoners of war. Colonel 
Coote having defeated the French general Lally in 
the field, and ſubdued ſeveral of the enemy's ſettle- 


ments on the coaſt of Coromandel, at length ſhut 
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them up within the walls of Pondicherry, which 
was well fortified; and defended by a numerous 
garriſon, Five ſhips of the line, commanded by 
captain Haldane, blocked it up by ſea, while 
colonel Coote carried on the ſiege by land, which 
was delayed for ſome time by the exceſſive rains; 
but on the eighth of December, four batteries 
which colonel Coote had erected were all opened 
at midnight, and though placed at a conſiderable 
diſtance, they did great execution. The garriſon 
detended the town- with aſtoniſhing reſolution till 
about the middle of January, when all the inhabi- 
rants, being in —_— of periſhing by hunger, the 
rincipal of the Jeſuits, accompanied by two civi- 
lians, came out, and offered terms of capitulation, 
which conduct the governor was far from approving 
of; for he ſent out at the ſame time a paper full of 
invectives againſt the Engliſh, for the breach of 
treaties relative to India; adding, that theſe 
breaches rendered him incapable of propoſing an 
conditions. It may therefore be ſaid, that he 
rather ſuffered the Engliſh forces to take poſſeſſion 
of the place, than that he ſurrendered it; as he 
refuſed to capitulate, the propoſals of the inhabi- 
tants were little regarded; and the city of Pondi- 
cherry, with a garriſon of about fourteen hundred 
European ſoldiers, a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, 
and great riches, were given up at diſcretion to the 
conqueror. 

In Germany, this year, the enemy's corps, under 
M. Broglio, conſiſted of near one hundred thou- 
ſand effective men; beſides thirty thouſand, drawn 
out of their quarters in Duſſeldorp, Cleves, Cologn, 
and Weſel; which being completed by draughts 
from France, formed a ſeparate army on the Rhine, 
under the count de St. Germain. At the opening 
of this campaign, we had in Germany twelve regi- 
ments of heavy, and one of light horſe; and 
twelve regiments, with two highland battalions of 
foot, the whole amounting to about twenty-two 
thouſand men; but in the courſe of the ſummer 
they were further reinforced to near twenty-five 
thouſand. The allied fell very ſhort of the French 
army in numbers, but mY exceeded it in quality 
of the troops; thoſe newly arrived from England 
were freſh, but not undiſciplined ; and the old, 
though harraſſed, were accuſtomed to victory. The 
campaign was opened very late; for the allied arm 
did not march from their cantonments till the fift 
of May. | 

Prince Ferdinand having received advice that 

the count de St, Germain was in motion, began his 
march from Ziegenheim, and on the ninth of July 
reached the heights of Brunau, in the neighbour- 
hood of Wildurgen ; while the hereditary prince, 
at the head of the advanced corps, reinforced with 
ſome battalions and ſquadrons under major-general 
Griflin, was ſent forwards to Saxenhauſen, whithes 
the army followed the next morning. The heredi- 
tary prince continuing to advance, found che enemy 
already formed at Corbach ; but ſuppoſing their 
whole force did not exceed ten thouſand infantry 
and ſeventeen ſquadrons, he reſolved to give them 
battle. Accordingly he attacked them, and the 
action became very warm and obſtinate; but the 
ſuperiority of the enemy rendered all the efforts of 
the prince ineffectual, and prince Ferdinand was 
at too great a diſtance to aſſiſt him. He therefore 
made the proper diſpoſitions for a retreat, which 
proved a very difficult taſk; for ſome bodies of the 
German troops, both horſe and foot, fell into great 
confuſion, which the enemy perceiving, puſhed 
forward upon them with irreſiſtible fury, and in all 

robability, the whole infantry of the allies would 
— been cut off, had not the hereditary prince 
put himſelf at the head of Bland's and Howard's 
regiments of dragoons, and charged the enemy with 
ſuch impetuoſity as ſoon ſtopped their career, and 
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enabled the allies to make an undiſturbed retreat 


to Saxenhauſen. In this engagement the herecli- 
tary prince was wounded; about five hundred men 
were killed, and fifteen pieces of cannon taken. 
On the ſixteenth of July prince Ferdinand at- 
tacked the enemy near the village of Exdorff, and, 
after a warm diſpute, victory declared for the allies, 
Five battalions of the enemy, including the com- 
mander in chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, 
were taken, with ſix pieces of cannon, and all their 
arms, baggage, and artillery. All this time the 
duke de Broglio remained encamped on the heights 
of Corbich, during which, ſome detachments he 
had ſent for that purpoſe reduced the caſtles of 
Marpurg and Dillemburg, the garriſons of both 
theſe places being obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners of war. About this period, ſeveral of 
the French generals threw up their commiſſions in 
diſguſt; among theſe was the count de St. Ger- 
main, who was ſucceeded by the chevalier de Muy. 
On the thirteenth of July the troops were again 
put in motion; and both armies having paſſed the 
Dymel, prince Ferdinand reſolved to give the 
French corps under M. de Muy battle. The 
proper diſpoſitions were accordingly made; and 
almoſt at the ſame inſtant the enemy were attacked 
both in flank and in rear with equal ſucceſs; and 
unable to withſtand the fury of the Britiſh cavalry 
they betook themſelves to flight, leaving about 
fifteen hundred men killed or wounded in the field 
of battle, with ten pieces of cannon; and the ſame 
number were taken priſoners. On the evening of 
the battle, the marquis of Granby, with twelve 
battalions and ten ſquadrons, received orders to 
— the river in purſuit of the enemy; but they 

ad retired to Wolfſhagen, and the marquis en- 
camped at Wilda, about four miles from War— 
bourgh, the heights of which were occupied by 
the enemy's grand army. Prince Ferdinand, by 
this victory, was enabled to maintain his commu- 
nication with Weſtphalia, and prevent the enemy 
from approaching Hanover; but at the ſame time 
he was obliged to facrifice the country of Caſſel; 
for prince Xavier of Saxony, at the head of a de- 
tached body, advanced towards that city, which he 
made himſelf maſter of; he then reduced Munden, 
Gottingen, and Elmbeck, in the electorate of 
Hanover; and it was not long before the garriſon 
of Ziegenheim, conſiſting of ſeven hundred men, 
were obliged, after a vigorous reſiſtance, to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war. In the mean 
time prince Ferdinand employed himſelf in ſecuring 
poſts and paſſes, in order to retard the progreſs of 
the enemy, and in ſending detachments to harraſs 
and ſurprize their advanced parties, which ſervice 
was performed with the greateft ſuccels. 

Ihe prince now perceived, that whilſt the 
enemy's eommunication with the Rhine, and with 
Frankfort on the Maine, continued open, it would 
be to very little purpoſe to attempt any thing either 
tor the relief of Gottingen or Caſſel. He had, 
indeed, checked their progreſs into Hanover; but 
while they continued in ſo advanced a poſition, it 
was evidently impoſſible to prevent' their making 
very ruinous inroads into that country. He did 
not think it prudent to force them to a battle; ſo 
that the only reſource left, was to make frequent 
and ſtrong detachments into the ſouthern parts of 
Heſſe and Wetteravia, and thus render the enemy's 
communication with the Rhine and Maine, from 
whence they drew the greateſt part of their ſupplies 
ot all kinds, precarious. ln the month ef Sep- 
tember the hereditary prince quitted the grand 
army of the allies, and with twenty battalions and 
ten ſquadrons having traverſed Weltphalia, he ap- 
peared on the Lower Rhine, marching by Scherm- 
bech and Duſſeldorp. On the twenty-ninth he ſent 
alarge detachment oyer the river at Rocroot, which 
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ſurprized part of the p artizan Fiſcher's corps at 


Rhynberg, and ſcoured the country, Some other 
parties croſſing at Rees and Emerick, the next da 
took poſſeſſion of ſome redoubts which the French 
had raiſed along the banks of the river; and here 
they found a ſufficient number of boats to tranſport 
the reſt of the forces. The prince then advanced 
to Cleves, the garriſon of which he obliged to ſur. 
render priſoners of war on the third of October. 
ln the mean time the French, being informed of 
his motions, detached M. de Caſtres after him 
with thirty battalions and thirty-eight ſquadrons. 
and on the fourteenth of October they arrived at 
Rhynberg, where the prince's light troops were 
poſted. Theſe they immediately attacked, and 
compelled them to retreat, notwithſtanding all the 
eftorts of the prince who commanded in perſon, 
Leaving five battalions at Rhynberg, the enem 
proceeded by the left, and encamped- behind the 
convent of Campen, where de Caſtres intended to 
wait for ſome reinforcements then on their march, 
But the hereditary prince reſolved to attack his 
camp that very night; and having left four batta- 
lions and five ſquadrons under generel Bock, with 
orders to obſerve Rhynberg, and attack that poſt 
in caſe his attempt ſhould prove ſucceſsful, he 
began his march at ten in the evening. Before the 
allied forces could reach the enemy*s camp, they 
were under the neceſſity of overpowering Fiſcher's 
corps of irregulars. This ſervice occaſioned ſome 
firing, the noiſe of which alarmed the French 
army: upon which their commander formed them 
with amazing expedition, and poſted them in a 
wood, where they were inſtantly attacked, and at 
firſt obliged to give ground; but they ſoon reco- 
vered their ranks, and ſuſtained an unccaſing fire 
of muſquetry from five in the morning till nine at 
night, when the hereditary prince thought proper 
to retreat, His loſs on this occaſion amounted to 
ſixteen hundred choice men, killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners; and the chief of theſe were troops 
of Great Britain, Several Engliſh officers were 
dangerouſly wounded, and thoſe of lord Downe, 
an amiable young nobleman, proved mortal. By 
this time the Rhine was ſo exceedingly ſwelled by 
the rains, and the banks of it were overflowed in 
ſuch a manner, that it was judged neceſlary to re- 
pair and move the bridge, which had been thrown 
over the river lower down. This work was ac- 
cordingly performed in the preſence of the enemy; 
and the prince paſling over without moleſtation, 
proceeded to Brynen, where he fixed his head- 
quarters. Here he received advice that a body of 
the enemy intended to ſurprize him; upon which 
he called in his advanced poſts, and made prepa- 
rations for giving them a warm reception, He 
abandoned the tents that were in front of his camp, 
and poſted his infantry in ambuſcade behind thoſe 
that were in the rear: at the ſame time he ordered 
ſome regiments of horſe and huſſars to take 4 
compaſs, and fall upon the back of the enemy, 
The deſired ſucceſs attended this ſtratagem; for 
the French detachment thinking the allies had 
actually abandoned their camp, broke all order, 
and began to pillage the tents, The infantry then 
fallied from their places of concealment, and fel 
upon them with irreſiſtible fury; the artillery 
opened, and the cavalry charged them in flank; 
and of twelve hundred of the enemy who marche 
from Weſel, ſcarce two hundred eſcaped, D 
theſe tranſactions, the duke de Broglio endeavouſ 
to take advantage of the allied army on the other 
fide the Weſer, while it was. thus weakened by 
abſence of the troops under the hereditary prince! 
but he found it impoſſible to ſurprize prince feid 
nand, and he was too ſtrongly ſituated to be W 
tacked with any projet of ceo, He: 5 bf 
fore employed himſelf. in waſting the county 7 
PLoyes elf in walling t Jetachmenth 
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detachments. Prince Ferdinand then withdrew into 
winter quarters, leaving the enemy in full poſſeſſion 
of Hefle, and the whole country eaſtward of 
the Weſer to the frontiers of the electorate of 
Hanover. | 

We muſt not omit recording here a remarkable 
tranſaction which happened in England, during 
the courſe of this year. Laurence, earl Ferrers, 
2 nobleman of a moſt violent ſpirit, and who, in 

the opinion of all who knew him had given 

evident proofs of inſanity, at laſt committed a pre- 

meditated murder on Mr. Johnſon, his ſteward. 

Lord Ferrers had ſome time before married a very 

amiable lady, but behaved to her in ſo brutal a 

manner, that application was made to the houſe of 
peers, and a ſeparation was effected by act of par- 

lament, In conſequence of this ſtatute truſtees 

were appointed, and Johnſon was to receive the 

revenues of the earl's eſtate. This act of parlia- 

ment exaſperated him to the higheſt degree; and 

ſuſpecting Johnſon to have joined with the reſt of 

his family in a conſpiracy againſt his intereſt, he 

laid a plan for his deſtruction. Accordingly he ſent 

for him to his houſe, under pretence of conſulting 

with him on bulineſs of importance. Johnſon, 

ſuſpectiug nothing of miſclũef from the earl, readily 

obeyed his command, and was received with great 

appearance of friendſhip and complaiſance. But 

ſoon after, the carl ſhot the unfortunate victim with 
2 piſtol he had before loaded for that very purpoſe. 

A deliberate deſign of this horrid nature alarmed 

the whole nation, and the people, with one voice, 

cried aloud for juſtice. Nor did they implore in 

vain. * He was tried before the houſe of peers, 

found guilty, and, on the fifth of May hanged at 

Tyburn, purſuant to his ſentence. 

In England, great murmurs were now raiſed 
againſt the commander of the allied army, as if, 
upon all occaſions, he had wantonly expoſed the 
lives of the Britiſh ſoldiers, in order to preſerve 
thoſe of the Germans; but the Engliſh always 
deſired the poſt of honour, and with equal ſpirit 
purchaſed it more cheaply than on the whole might 
have been expected; for the 8 actions in which 
they ſuffered any thing worthy of notice, were thoſe 
of Warburg and Campen; and it has been aſſerted, 
that the whole Engliſh army, which amounted to 
twenty-five thouſand men, loſt, during the whole 
campaign, only two hundred and ſixty- five killed 
in battle, and eight hundred and ſeventy wounded. 
While the minds of the people were agitated by 
theſe reflections, and began to exclaim againſt 
being burthened with new loads of taxes for con- 
queſts they could neither preſerve nor enjoy, their 
thoughts took a different turn, by the ſudden death 
ot the king at his palace in Kenſington, on the 
twenty-fifth of October, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year 
Of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign. He 
had riſen at his uſual hour, drank his chocolate, 
and obſerved to his page, that the weather being 
ine, he intended to walk in the gardens. In a few 
minutes after he had ſignified his intention, and 
being alone in his chamber, his majeſty was heard 
to fall on the floor, The noiſe of his fall brought 
in ſeveral attendants, who lifted him on the bed, 
where, in a faint voice, he deſired that Ainelia 
Mght be ſent for; but before her arrival the king 
expired. The immediate cauſe of his death is ſaid 
% haye been a rupture of the right ventricle of his 
heart, which occaſioned an inſtantaneous ſtoppage 
"7 the whole circulation; an unexpected ſtroke 
om the king of terrors, which filled the hearts of 
his ſubjects with unfeigned ſorrow. An event 
this kind is never preceded with any apparent 
neſs; ſo that it is no wonder his majeity had en- 
yed for ſome time an uncommon degree of ſtrength 
"11 health conſidering his advanced age; and what 
ng lels extraordinary, he never more perfectly 
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poſſeſſed the love of his ſubjects than in the laſt 


years of his life. 

The family of George II. are, Frederic, his 
eldeſt ſon, prince of Wales, and carl of Cheſter, 
father to his preſent majeſty; who married the 
twenty-ſeventh of April, 1736, Auguſta, only {ur- 
viving daughter of Frederic II. duke of Saxe 


Gotha, and died the twentieth of March, O. 8. 


1750-1, in the forty-ſixth year of his age. 

William Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, K. G. 
and K. B. born the fifteenth of April, 1721, and 
died, univerſally lamented by the Engliſh nation, 
the thirty- firſt of October, 1765. 

Anne, princeſs royal of England, born Novem- 
ber the ſecond, 1709, married to the late prince of 


Orange, March the twenty-fifth, 1734, and mother 


to the preſent ſtadtholder. Died 17 59. 

Amelia Sophia Eleonora, born June the ſixteenth, 
1711, and enjoying at this time the bleſling of an 
honourable ola age. 

- Elizabeth Caroline, who died unmarried in 17 58. 

Mary, fourth daughter, born March the ſix- 
teenth, 1723, married the hereditary prince of 
Heſſe Caſſel, May the ſeventeenth, 1740, and died 
1771. 

Louiſa Anne, late queen of Denmark, and 
mother of the preſent king, born in 1724, and died 
December the eighth, 1751. | 

The family of his royal highneſs Frederic, prince 


of Wales, are, Augulta, marricd to the hereditary 


prince of Brunſwic, 1764, born O. S. thirty-firit 
July, 1737. 


George William Frederic, his preſent majeſty, 


born the twenty-fourth of May, 1738, O.S. 

Edward Auguſtus, duke of York, and ſecond 
ſon, born the fourteenth of March, 1738-9, died 
at Monaco in Italy, on the ſeventh of September, 
1767. 

Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond daughter, born the 
thirticth of December, 1740, died September the 
fourth, 17 59. 

William Henry, duke of Glouceſter and Edin- 
burgh, &c. K. G. and third ſon, born the four- 
teenth of November, O. S. 1743, and now 
living. 

Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, &c. 
K. G. fourth ſon, born the twenty-feventh of 
October, O. S. 1745, and now living. 

Louiſa Anne, third daughter, who died 1768. 

Frederic William, the youngeſt ſon, born the 
thirteenth of May, 17 50, died on the twenty-ninth 
of December, 1765, aged ſixteen, 

Caroline Matilda, fourth daughter, married to 
Chriſtian VII. king of Denmark, but was divorced 
in 1772; born. the eleveath of July, 1751, and 
died at Zell, May the eleventh, 1775. 

The following family are excluded from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Great Britain, by a& of 
parliament. 

James Stuart, chevalier de St. George, pretended 
ſon of James II. born June the twenty-firſt, 1688, 
O. S. married September the third, 1719, to Maria 
Clementina Sobieſki of Poland ; widower, January 
the eighteenth, 1735. F 

Charles Edward Lewis Philip-Caſimir, his eldeſt 
ſon, born at Rome, December the thirty-firſt, 
1720. | | 

Henry Benedict Maria Clement, his ſecond ſon, 
born March the ſixth, 1725, created a cardinal in 
1747, and biſhop of Corinth, 1758. 

During this period, there was a conſiderable 
increaſe in the agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures of the nation, which daily improved under 
its internal tranquillity, and the wiſe regulations of 
parliament : but the national debt was alſo im- 
menſely increaſed by the rage of waſteful war, in 
which England had fo confiderable a ſhare, and 


acquired ſuch glory, 
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Among the poets of this reign were Addiſon, 
who alſo as a proſe writer, deſerves the highelt 
regard. Sir Richard Steel, Mr. Addiſon's friend 
and admirer, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his comedies; 
and his other works have great merit. Dean Swift, 
the antagoniſt of both Addiſon and Steel, deſcribed 
nature in all its deformities, and delighted to diſplay 
his poetic genius on filthy images, and ſubjects 
which others would have thought beneath their 
notice. His proſe writings, which are pretty nu- 
merous, are ſevere and ſarcaſtic; but his ſtile con- 
ciſe and nervous. Prior diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
an eaſy elegance. Rowe and Parnel, as poets, had 

eat merit. Gay acquired an equal reputation for 

is fables and paſtorals. Pope had obtained a ſeat 
in the temple of the Muſes by his harmonious verſi- 
fication, and the correctneſs of his numbers; and 
Dr. Young, by his ſolemn thoughts, expreſſed with 
amazing energy in his night pieces. 

In this reign, our philoſophy was adopted by all 
in every part of Europe who would reaſon for them- 
ſelves; and the learned of other nations turned to 
the Engliſh writers for inſtruction. Church prefer- 
ments were beſtowed on men of abilities; bigotry 
loſt ground ; and ſentiments of benevolence more 
generally prevailed than in any former period. 
The wealthy ſhewed their humanity and pity for 
the diſtreſſes of their fellow creatures. Infirmanes 
were founded in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and 
many of them in the capital, for the relief of thoſe 
afflicted with any of the diſeaſes and calamities to 
which the human frame is ſubject. The deſerted 


infant was in this reign firſt received into an hoſpital 


founded for its education and ſupport ; an aſylum 
was raiſed to receive young friendleſs females, and 
another for repenting proſtitutes. Poor married 
women had foundations eſtabliſhed for their relief 


in the time of their greateſt difficulty, diſtreſs, and 


danger ; thoſe in the ſame circumſtances, with the 
additional pangs of guilt, have alſo a receptacle, 
in which they may be delivered and ſupported 


during their lying-in, without the leaſt expence. 


In this reign were likewiſe erected hoſpitals for thoſe 
under the ſmall-pox, who were formerly ſent to 
peſt houſes, and treated as if they had the plague; 
and an hoſpital was now erected for inoculating the 
young who never had this formidable diſeals, in 
order to prevent the fatal effects which commonly 
attend jits being caught in riper age. In this reign 
was likewiſe formed the marine ſociety for increaſin 
our mariners, by clearing the ſtreets of — 
boys, and men deſtitute of the means of procuring 
an honeſt ſupport: thus making thoſe contribute 
to the public good, who were in danger of ſubſiſt- 
ing by plunder, and who would probably have ter- 
minated their wretched lives with 1gnominy. 


Character ¶ king George II. 


This wiſe and good prince was not diſtinguiſhed 
by very ſhining abilities; but his virtues afford 
ſufficient matter for juſt panegyric. If his natural 
genius was not of the firſt water, his general con- 
duct evinces the ſolidity and extent of his judg- 
ment. If his temper was rather warm and impe- 
tuous, it never hurried him into meaſures ſubverſive 
of his own true intereſts, or thoſe of his people, to 
which he inflexibly adhered. He was plain and 
direct in his intentions; true to his word; ſteady 
in his favour and protection to his ſervants, whom 


he never willingly changed; and thoſe who imme- 
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| few of them enjoyed ſo long and glorious 3 


diately attended on his perſon, gre ich him 
or died in their places. * his 2 Ni = 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery, and wks ON 
ſent as a volunteer under the great duke of Va. 
borough at the battle of Oudenarde, in which he 
put himſelf at the head of a ſquadron of Han « 
rian horſe, {word in hand, and fighting wh 6. 
greateſt intrepidity, had his horſe killed under hi 1 
He alſo ſhewed his perſonal courage at the battle of 
Dettingen. His domeſtic happineſs was, for — 
years, complete. He lived with his queen in af 4 
licity ſeldom experienced in the more humble a 
of private life, His ſubjects, except in the time of 
the rebellion, enjoyed a long interval of domeſtic 
tranquillity. Peace extended her wings over this 
happy iſle; commerce flouriſhed in a very remark- 
able manner; and riches were continually flowin 

into the ports of the Britiſh empire; agriculture 
and manufactures were daily improving, aſſiſted b 

the wiſe regulations of the parliament, which 
greatly contributed to make theſe noble acquili- 
tions. Having baffled the machinations of his 
enemies to ſubvert the government, through the 
wiſdom of his councils, the affection of his people 
and the bravery of his ſon, he had the happineſs to 
ſee the clamours of party in a great meaſure ex- 
tinguiſhed; he ſaw his ſubjects contented at home 
and acquiring abroad the greateſt military glory; 
and he had the ſingular felicity of having a prime 
miniſter who entered into all his views, and who 
was at the ſame time the favourite of the people. 
He was well acquainted with the ſyſlem of Ger- 
many, and was, during his whole reign, a zealous 
aſſertor of the liberties of his native country: nor 
was he leſs acquainted with the true intereſts of the 
ſeveral princes of Europe; and always oppoled to 
the utmoſt of his abilities, every attempt that tended 
to ſhake the balance of power. Deſirous not only 
of keeping, but alſo of enlarging the acquilitions 
of his father, he had — to ceconomy ; by 
which he was enabled to maintain a conſiderable 
body of troops in Hanover. He ſurvived ſeveral 
of his children; and died at that period of time, 
when the terror of his arms, the power of his 
kingdoms, and the wiſe meaſures of his govern- 
ment, were all raiſed to the higheſt point of proſ- 
perity and renown. He has been cenſured as 
being too fond of money; and in ſome trivial 
matters, this cenſure does not appear to be entirely 
without foundation; but it never ſhewed itſelf in 
one rapacious act, or influenced his conduct on any 
important occaſion; ſo that at his death his private 
wealth was far inferior to what was expected. He 
ſhewed a remarkable affection alſo for his native 
country : but when the intereſts of England 2nd 
Hanover were ſeparated, and the war broke out in 
which Hanover muſt ſuffer much, and could hope 
for no advantage, he did not heſitate to expoſe his 
German dominions to almoſt inevitable ruin, rather 
than to abate of the juſt claims of the Engliſh in 
America, He was ever more attentive to the 
intereſt of his ſubjects, than that of his own; ma- 
nifeſting at the ſame time a uniform regard to the 
laws of this country, which he never violated; nat 
did he, in a ſingle inſtance, attempt to demoliſn 
the barriers of liberty, or to incroach on one privi 
lege of his people. None of his predeceſſors on 
the throne of England lived to ſo great an age: 


reign. 
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Hum the acceſſion of George III. to the time of the general peace between the contending potcers of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and America, coucluded and ratified A. D. 1783; tb which it is ſuppoſed Holland, an unnatural 
confederate with the enemies of Great Britain, will accede. 
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Aſeends the throne under very favourable cirqumilances—His firft ſpeech; which gives great ſatisfa&lion is the whole 

nalion—Continuation of the war in Germany— Military trumſactions in the Eaft and Weſt Indies—A remarkable 
naval engagement—Belleifle taken by the Engliſh— Hoſtile declarations of Spain Mir. Pitt's political ſentiments 

on Ibis occaſion over-ruled by the miniflry and council; in conſequence of which he reſigns his poſt of ſecretary of 
flate, and the direction of public meaſures—The marriage and coronation of the king and queen ar declared 
againſt Spain— Martinico, and its dependent iſlands, taken from the French — Havannah and the Manillas from 
the Spaniards — A fairs on the continent—The war in Germany continued— A definitive treaty of peace concluded 
and ratified between Great Britain, France, and Spain, on the tenth of February, 1763; to which on the ſame 
day, Portugal acceded—The cyder tax Proceedings againſt John Wilkes, Eſq; - An inſtance of Engliſh benefi- 
cence in the affair of the Palatines—Occurrences in the Eaſt Indies, and in North America. 


A. D. 1760. ham; III. who, at the 


time of his acceſſion was in 
the twenty-third year of his age, aſcended the 
throne of his anceſtors under the moſt promiſing 
circumſtances. The lords of the council, as ſoon 
as the death of the late king was notified, aſſembled 
at Charlton houſe, and iſſued orders for proclaim- 
ing his majeſty, which was accordingly done at the 
uſual places, and with the accuſtomed ceremonies. 
While the council was ſitting, his majeſty arrived 
from Kew, and addreſſed them in the following 
terms: © the loſs the nation and I have ſuſtained 
by the death of the king, my grandfather, would 
have been ſeverely felt at any time; but coming at 
ſo critical a juncture, and ſo unexpected, it is by 
many circumſtances augmented ; and the weight 
now falling upon me is much increaſed: I feel my 
oh inſufficiency to ſupport it as I wiſh; but ani- 
mated by the tendereſt affection for this my native 
country, and depending on the advice, experience, 
and abilities of your lordſhips, the ſupport and 
aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I enter with chear- 
tulneſs into this arduous ſituation ; and ſhall make 
it the buſineſs of my life to promote, in every 
thing, the glory and happineſs of theſe kingdoms ; 
to preſerve and ſtrengthen the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate: and as I mount the throne in the 
midſt of an expenſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, 
I ſhall endeavour to proſecute it in a manner the 
moſt likely to bring ** an honourable and laſting 
peace, in concert with my allies,” . 

His majeſty then took and ſigned the oath re- 
lating to the ſecurity of the church of Scotland, 
and ſubſcribed two inſtruments thereof; one of 
which was tranſmitted to the court of ſeſſion, to be 
recorded in the books of Sederunt, and afterwards 
lodged in the public regiider of Scotland; the 
Her remained among the records of the council. 

th houſes of parliament were now aſſembled, in 
oder to ſwear in the members, whoſe oaths of al- 


legiance were diſſol ved by the death of the late | 


king. The duke of Rutland being conſtituted 
'gh-ſteward, ſwore in all the commons; and the 
"d-keeper adminiſtered the oaths to the peers. 
cle acts of government were followed by ad- 
dreſſes of condoleance and congratulation, filled 
"th the warmeſt profeſſions of duty and attach- 
dent, and preſented to his majeſty from moſt parts 
of the kingdom. The two houſes of parliament 
eh the way. The magiſtrates, merchants, clergy, 
iſſenters, &c. followed their example. Perhaps 
9 2 number of addreſſes. were never before 
0. 62. | 


ö 


ſent on any ſimilar occaſion. The clergyof London 
and Weſtminſter, with the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury at their head, waited on his majeſty with 
their compliments on his acceſſion to the throne ; 
and were followed by the two univerſities, and 
moſt of the bodies politic and corporate in the 
three kingdoms. In a word, the whole people 
ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſſions of 
toyalty and affection to their new ſovereign, who 
increaſed the pleaſing idea they had formed of him, 
by the — — and affable manner in which 
he received them. On the tenth of November in 
the evening, the body of the late king was re⸗ 
moved from Kenſington to the prince's chamber, 
where it lay in ſtate till next day, when it was in- 


terred with great funeral pomp in the chapcl of 


Henry VII. the duke of Cumberland appearing in 
the character of chief mourner. On the eighteenth 
the parliament aſſembled to tranſact buſineſs ; when 
his majeſty, after being conducted to the houſe of 
peers amidſt the univerſal acclamations of his 
people, opened the ſeſſion with the following ſpeech 
from the throne: 
« My lords and gentlemen; 

« The juſt concern which I have felt in my own 
breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late king my 
royal grandfather, makes me not doubt but you 
muſt all have been deeply affected with fo fevere 
a loſs. The preſent critical and difficult con- 


juncture has made this loſs the more ſenſible, as 


he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which 
alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight and 
influence of theſe kingdoms can be preſerved, and 
give life to meaſures conducive to thoſe important 
ends. 

„ necd not tell yqu the addition of weight 
which immediately falls upon me, in being called 
to the government of this free and powerful country 
at ſach a time, and under ſuch circumſtances. 
My conſolation is in the uprightneſs of my own 
intentions, your faithful and united aſſiſtance, and 
the bleſſing of heaven upon our joint endeavours, 
which I devoutly implore. 

« Botn and educated in this country, I glory in 
the name of Briton; and the peculiar happineſs 
of my life will ever conſiſt in promoting the welfare 
of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm affection to 
me I conſider as the greateſt and moſt permanent 
ſecurity of my throne; and I doubt not but their 


| Readineſs in thoſe principles will equal the firmneſs 
of my invariable reſolutions to adhere to and 


ſtrengthen this excellent conſtitution in church 
72 ä , and 
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and ſtate, and to maintain the toleration inviolable. 
The civil and the religious rights of my loving 
ſubjects are equally dear to me with the moſt va- 
luable prerogatives of my crown; and as the ſureſt 
foundation of the whole, and the beſt means to 
draw down the divine favour on my reign, it is my 
fixed purpoſe to countenance and encourage the 
practice of true religion and virtue. 

«I reflect with pleaſure on the ſucceſſes with 
which the Britiſh arms have been proſpered this 
laſt ſummer. The total reduction of the vaſt 

rovince of Canada, with the city of Montreal, 
1s of the moſt intereſting conſequence, and muſt 
be as heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a con- 
queſt 1 to us; the more glorious becauſe 
effected without effuſion of blood, and with that 
humanity which makes an amiable part of the cha- 
racter of this nation. * <0 

« Our advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies have 
been ſignal. and A} 
and trade of France in thoſe parts, as well as pro- 
cure the moſt ſolid benefits to the commerce and 
wealth of my ſubjects. | 

In Germany, where the whole French force 
has been employed, the combined army, under 
the wiſe and able conduct of my general, prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwic, has not only ſtopt their 
progreſs, but has gained advantages over. them, 
notwithſtanding their boaſted ſuperiority, and their 
not having hitherto come to a general engage- 
ment. | 

My good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, 
although ſurrounded with numerous armies of ene- 
mies, has, with a magnanimity and perſeverance 
almoſt beyond example, not only withſtood their 
various attacks, but obtained very conſiderable vic- 
tories over them. 


— 1 


« Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this | 


time, becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe 
parts has kept the campaign there ſtill depend- 
ing. 
« As my navy is the principal article of our 
naval ſtrength, it gives me much fatisfaction to 

receive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt the fleet 

of France is weakened to ſuch a degree, that the 

ſmall remains of it have continued blocked up by 

my ſhips in their own ports: at the ſame time 

the French trade is reduced to the loweſt ebb; 

and with joy of heart I ſee the commerce of my 

kingdoms, that great ſource of our riches, and 

fixed object of my never failing care and protection, 

flouriſhing to an extent unknown in any former 

war. 

« The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 
forces, both at ſea and 

iſhed ſo much to the glory of the nation, that 

ſhould be wanting in juſtice to them if I did 
not acknowledge it. This is a merit which I 
ſhall conſtantly encourage and reward; and I 
take this occaſion to declare, that the zealous 
and uſeful ſervice of the militia, in the pre- 
ſent arduous conjuncture, is very acceptable to 
me. 

In this ſtate I have found things at my acceſſion 
to the throne of my anceſtors: happy in viewin 
the proſperous part of it; happier ſtill ſhould 
have been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe true 
intereſts I have entirely at heart, in full peace ; but 
ſince the ambition, injurious encroachments, and 
dangerous deſigns of my enemies, rendered the war 
both juſt and neceſſary, and the generous overture 
made Jaſt winter towards a congreſs for a pacifi- 
cation, has not yet produced any ſuitable return, I 
am determined, with your chearful and powerful 
aſſiſtance, to proſecute this war with vigour, in 
order to that deſirable object, a ſafe and honour- 
able peace. For this purpoſe it is abſolutely in- 


greatly diminiſh the ſtrength | 


and, have been diſtin- | 


| that happy extinction of diviſions, and that union 


| ordered the proper eſtimates for the enſuing year to 


firmed and 


cumbent upon us to be early prepared; and I rely | 
4 


_— 
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upon your zeal and hearty concurrence to 

the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my alice — 
to make ample proviſion for carrying on the war 
as the only means to bring our enemies to equitable 
terms of accommodation.“ R 

_ * Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

The greateſt uneaſineſs which I feel at this 
time, is in conſidering the uncommon burthens 
ects brought upon my faithful ſubjects. 1 
deſire only ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be requiſite to 
proſecute the war 64 advantage; be adequate to 
the neceſſary ſervices; and that they my be pro- 
vided for in the moſt ſure and effectual manner. 
You may depend upon the faithful and punctual 
application of what ſhall be granted, I have 


be laid before you; and alſo an account of the ex. 
traordinary expences which, from the nature of the 
different and remote operations, have been un- 
avoidably incurred. 

It is with peculiar reluctance that I am obliged to 
mention any thing which perſonally regards myſelf. 
But as the grant of the greateſt part ＋ the civil liſt 
revenues 1s now determined, I truſt in your duty 
and aftection to me, to make the proper proviſion 
for ſupporting my civil government with honour 
and dignity. On my part you may be aſſured of a 
regular and becoming œconomy.“ f 

« My lords and gentlemen, 

„The eyes of all Europe are upon you. From 
your reſolutions the proteſtant intereſt hopes for 
protection, as well as all our friends for the preſer- 
vation of their independency ; and our enemies fear 
the final diſappointment of their ambitious and de- 
ſtructive views. Let theſe hopes and fears be con- 

+ by the vigour and diſpatch 
of our proceedings. | | 

In this expectation I am the more encouraged 
by a pleaſing circumſtance, which I look upon as 
one of the' moſt auſpicious omens of my reign: 


and harmony which continue to prevail 
amongſt my ſubjects, afford me the moſt agreeable 


. * The natural diſpoſition and wiſh of 10 

art are to cement and promote them; and 

promiſe myſelf that nothing will ariſe on your part 

to interrupt or diſturb a ſituation ſo eſſential to the | 

true and laſting felicity of this great people.” n 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the — and joy b 

with which this ſpeech was received by the people: 1 


not the leaſt murmur of diſcontent was heard; but 

every one endeavoured to exceed each other, in ex- 

preſſions of zeal and affection for his majeſty. The 

ſpeech was printed in an ornamental manner, framed 

and glazed; and was with pleaſure hung up as 4 

_ of ornamental furniture throughout the king- 
om. 

Both houſes preſented on this occaſion the molt 
dutiful and loyal addreſſes; and the commons, as 4 
proof of their affection, granted the ſum of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds to defray the expences of 
the civil liſt. They then proceeded to grant the 
ſupplies for the ſervice of the current year, the 
whole of which amounted to upwards of nineteen 
millions. 

The parliament, on their meetin 
after the holidays, agreeable to So A. P. 76. 
tient cuſtom upon a king's acceſſion, paſſed an a0 
of grace in favour of inſolvent debtors, who, in 
conſequence of giving up all their effects, were ©? 
be diſcharged by the juſtices at the quarter-ſeſſion- 
No act was ever paſſed at a more ſeaſonable juncture; 
for the priſons were filled with poor unfortunate 
creatures, whoſe wives and children were ſtarving: 
This act, however, had in it a clauſe, attended with 
ſuch conſequences, that it was found neceſſary * 
repeal it. It was imagined that every _— 
might compel a debtor to give up his effecis, 
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if he concealed any of them to the amount of 
twenty pounds, he was to ſuffer death as a felon. 
This clauſe was laid hold of by many of the lower 
forts of tradeſmen, who, in order to cheat their 
creditors, got one of their own relations to compel 
them to account; ſo that a door was opened for 
perjury, and many perſons were deprived of their 
roperty under the proſtituted authority of an act 
of parliament. Indeed, the abuſe became ſo glaring, 
that the city of London preſented a petition to 
have it repealed ; but it did not take place till the 
meeting of the new parliament. In the beginning 
of March the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, 


importing, that as nothing could contribute more 


towards promoting the intereſts of the people than 

that of rendering the judges independent, ſo he 

deſired they would grant him leave to advance their 

ſalaries, and that they ſhould hold their places by 

atent for life; for by the act of ſettlement at the 
Revolution, they were to expire within ſix months 

after the death of the king. In conſequence of 

| this meſſage, the ſalaries of the nine puiſne judges 
in England were advanced from fifteen hundred to 


| two thouſand pounds. and the three chiefs in pro- 
rtion. In Scotland, the lord-prefident, inſtead 
of one thouſand pounds a year, was allowed thirteen 
l hundred; the lords of ſeſſion ſeven hundred pounds, 
a inſtead of five hundred; and the lords juſticiary 
one thouſand pounds, inſtead of five hundred. 
Mr. Onſlow, who had ſo long filled the ſpeaker's 
, chair with equal candour and capacity, having 
n ſigniſied his intention to retire from buſineſs, in 
A conſequence of age, infirmities, and other motives 
* of a private nature, the commons determined to 
a beſtow upon him ſome ſignal marks of their eſteem 
4 and regard. They accordingly reſolved that the 
h thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to Mr. 
caker, for his conſtant and unwearied attendance 
d in the chair, during the courſe of above thirty- 
an three years, in five ſucceſſive parliaments; for the 
5 unſhaken integrity, and ſteady impartiality of his 
1 conduct there; and for the indefatigable pains he 
n had, with uncommon abilities, conſtantly taken to 
we promote the honour and dignity of parliament, 
1 and to preſerve inviolable the rights and privileges 
of the commons of Great Britain. Ar the ſame 
= time the houſe reſolved to preſent an addreſs to 
py tie king, humbly to beſeech his majeſty, that he 
would be graciouſly pleaſed ro beſtow ſome ſignal 
* mark of his royal favour upon the right honourable 
a Arthur Onſlow, Eſq. This application was very 
2 wreeable to the king's own generous diſpoſition. 
he He expreſſed a proper ſenſe of the ſpeaker's great 
4 ſervices and unblemiſhed character; and that gentle- 
8 man was gratified with an annual penſion of three 
12 thouſand pounds, payable out of his majeſty's 
ng- treaſure at the Exchequer, for his own life and that 
oft of his ſon. All the public buſineſs being diſ- 
= - patched, the king repaired to the houſe of lords on 
; ht the nineteenth; day of March, and having ſigned 
50 ſuch bills as were ready, cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
* ſpeech from the throne. Soon after which the par- 
the lament was diſſolved, and writs were iſſued tor a 
Kot new one to be choſen, We ſhall now take a view 
| of what paſſed between the contending armies on 
the continent. | 

761. Soon after the commencement of this year the 
* French king's ambaſſador at the court of Stock- 
* tolm delivered a declaration tothe Swediſh monarch, 
re to mporting, that the moſt Chriſtian king, moved by 
Ton. de calamities of war, ſo widely diffuſed, and ſo 
Aure; leverely felt in different parts of the world, thought 
"nate i his indiſpenſible duty to declare, that his huma- 
ving. d in general, and his regard to his own ſubjects 
with n particular, prompted him to expreſs his deſire 
ry to Mat his allies would concur with him in reſtoring 
editot the tranquillity of Europe; that in adjuſting the 
an Uferences between France and England, he would 


y 


it 


abundantly ſhew his moderation, whenever Great 
Britain ſhould be inclined to acquieſce in reaſonable 
terms; that common humanity tequired his allies 
to concert with him a plan of pacification, and he 
hoped every member of the alliance would labour 
to ſtrengthen, if poſſible, the bands of amity with 
which they were connected; that, in the mean 
time, an accumulation of diſtreſs among his un- 
happy ſubjects; an additional depopulation of 
countrics; a diſorder in the finances of ſeveral 
powers; and the greateſt doubt whether an ad- 
vantageous peace couid be made in Germany, in- 
duced him to declare, that as the war had conſi- 
derably diminiſhed his reſources, he was conſtrained 
toleſſen his ſubſidies, and even to give notice, that 
ſhould the war continue, he wal no longer pro- 
miſe an _— compliance with the letter of his en- 
gagement. In conſequence of this declaration, four 
qthers were made by the courts of Peterſburgh, 
Vienna, Sweden, and Poland, which were ſigned 
at Paris on the twenty-fifth of March, and delivered 
at London on the thirty.-firſt of the ſame month. 
The counter declaration of Great Britain and Pruſſia 
appeared on the third of April; and a congreſs 
was appointed to be held at Augſburgh, as the moſt 
proper ſituation for the powers at war: yet, pro- 
miſing as theſe ſeeming diſpoſitions for peace ap- 
pearcd, the war in Germany was continued with 
great ſpirit. | 
In the beginning of February prince Ferdinand 
aſſembled his army, and began his march towards 
Caſſel, on the eleventh day of that month, in four 
columns. The command of the vanguard being 
aſſigned to the marquis of Granby, he advanced to 
Kerkberg and Metze. In the mean time the here- 
ditary prince having received intelligence that the 
French garriſon of Fritzlar was not prepared for a 
defence, he marched thither with a few battalions, 
in hopes of carrying the place by-a ſudden aſſault 
with muſquetry only ; but he met with ſuch a warm 
reception, that he was obliged to wait for the arri- 
val of ſome artillery, which was made uſe of with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the governor of the place was 
compelled to capitulate on honourable terms. In 
the interim, general Briedenback took poſſeſſion of 
a large magazine at Rothenſal, and made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt upon Marpurg, in which he loſt his 
life; but this place was afterwards abandoned by 
the French at the approach of the marquis of 
Granby, who took poſſeſſion of it. It was now 
reſolved to reduce Ziegenheim and Caſſel before 
the duke de Broglio ſhould receive his reinforce- 
ments; and theſe two places were accordingly in- 
veſted, The allied army was cantoned in two lines, 
with the right extending to Lahne, and the left 
ſtretched towards Fulda; while prince Ferdinand 
fixed his head-quarters at Schwienſberg. Havin 
left a garriſon at Marpurg, lord Granby 4 — 
into the neighbourhood of Lohr. Another body, 
under general Hardenberg, advanced to Kircham, 
where the detachment employed at the ſiege of 
Caſſel proceeded very ſlowly in their operations, 
and received ſome ſevere rebuffs from ſallies made 
by the garriſon. By this time the duke de Broglio 
was joined by all the detachments he expected from 
the Lower Rhine, and advanced towards the army 
of the allies, which at this time was unable to meet 
him in the field. On the twenty-firſt day of March, 
the detachment under the hereditary prince was, in 
its march from Heinbach, encountered by a nu- 
merous body of the enemy, near the village of 
Stangerode, in the neighbourhood of Grunberg. 
The attack was made by the enemy's dragoons, the 
very firſt ſhock of which broke the whole foot of 
the allies; conſiſting of nine regiments of Hanove- 
rians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. Two thouſand” 
were either killed or taken, together with cighteen 


pair of colours; and twelve pieces of artillery, 


After 
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After this blow, the allied army could no longer 
think of making head 4 the French, or of 
maintaining their ground in Heſſe. They broke 
up the blockade of 1 and ſoon after 
raiſed the ſiege of Caſſel, aſter the trenches had 
been opened twenty-ſeven days. They now eva- 
cuated the whole country of Heſſe, retiring behind 
the Dymel, and falling back nearly to the quarters 
they poſſeſſed before this attempt. The enemy was 
now once more in poſſeſſion of the whs/le land- 
| ey m1 of Heſſe Caſſel; they were alſo maſters of 


unden and Gottingen in Hanover, and at liberty 


to penetrate into the heart of that electorate. The 
ſituation of the allies appeared the more dangerous, 
-as the prince de Soubiſe, at the head of a ſecond 
French army, was encamped on the Lower Rhine. 
About the middle of May, the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwic, at the head of a ſeparate body, advanced 
to Nettolen, in the neighbourhood of Munſter, to 
watch the motions of this army. Soubiſe had by 
this time formed three different camps at Duſſel- 
dorp, Burich, and Rees, though part of his forces 
Nill continued in cantonment. The army of the 
duke de Broglio, having, about the latter end of 
June, croſſed the Dymel,diflodged-general Sporcken 
trom his poſt on the left of that river, with the loſs 
of eighteen hundred men taken priſoners, nineteen 
pieces of cannon, four hundred horſes, and two 
hundred waggons. The French next took poſſeſſion 
of Warburg Padebern, and Dringlebroen, and on 
the ſecond of July compelled prince Ferdinand to 
paſs the Lippe. Theſe ſucceſſes, however, were 
balanced by the atchievements of ſmall parties of 
the allies, who, at different times were diſpatched 
to harraſs them in their motions, and cut off their 
convoys of proviſion. | 

General Luckner, on the thirteenth of July in 
the morning, advanced with his detachment to 
Salme, where the count de Chabot was poſted with 
a ſtrong body of horſe and foot, which he attacked 


with ſach fury, that they were forced to repaſs the 


Lippe in haſte, having loſt about two hundred men, 
and as many horſes in their retreat, Other parties 
intercepted the French eonvoys in the neighbour- 
hood of Caſſel, and did ſuch conſiderable damage 
to the enemy, that they reſolved to unite their 
armics and pive battle to prince Ferdinand. At 
Hohenover, the camp of the allies was formed. 
The right-wing, at the extremity of which the he- 


- reditary prince was poſted, extended as far as the 


village de Buderich, and this was guarded by a de- 
tachment. The body of the army occupied the 
heights of Wambeln, and the prince of Anhalt 

feſted the ground between the Illengen and 
33 he marquis of Granby maintained 
his poſition on the heights of Kirck-Denckern, 
lieutenant-general Wiltgeneau advancing from the 
heath of Untrup, marched by his right in order to 
reach the village of Kirck-Denckern; the avenues 
and poſts on the little rivers Aſte and Sultzbah, were 
detended by the piquets of the army. 

On the fifteenth of July, the army of Soubiſe 
having ſtruck their tents, advanced on the left of 
the allies, and diſlodged the advanced poſt of lord 
Granby, againſt whoſe corps their chief efforts were 
directed. Prince Ferdinand now commanded the 


- marquis of Granby to maintain his ground to the 


laſt extremity. Wutnau was ordered to make a 
motion to the left, to block up the high road from 
Lipſtadt to Ham, and act in concert with the mar- 
quis, whoſe right was likewiſe ſuſtained by the left 
of the body commanded by the prince of Anhalt, 
and this general's own right extended to the Aſte, 
above Kirck-Denckern. Lieutenant-general Con- 
way replaced the prince of Anhalt, between Illen- 
gen and Hohcnover. The hereditary prince ordered 


licutenant-general Boſe to ſecure the heights of 


\Wambeln, leaving count Kilmanſiegge on the fide | 


2 


| 


of Buderich. The greatcſt part of the artillery Fa; 
placed on the front of the left. General Sporcken 
who encamped with a ſeparate body at Hortzfeld. 
was ordered to detach fix ſquadrons and as many 
battalions over the Lippe; to ſupport M. Wutnau. 
and to co-operate with the reſt as he ſhould judge 
moſt effectual for the advantage of the whole. 1 
the evening, the enemy made a furious attack on 
lord Granby's poſt, which was ſuſtained with the 
moſt intrepid bravery and reſolution till the arrival 
of Wutnau, who advancing on his left, and charg- 
ing them in flank, obliged them to retire into the 
woods with precipitation. The priſoners having in- 
formed prince Ferdinand, that marſhal Broglio had 
decamped from Erwite by break of day, in order 
to join Soubiſe, and give battle to the allies, con- 
cluded that the ſtrongeſt efforts would be made upon 
his left, and formed his diſpoſitions accordingly, 
General Howard was ordered to bring up the bri- 
de of infantry, commanded by lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh, and the cavalry of lord Pembroke, 
Colonel Grevendorff was detached with two batta- 
lions ro barricade and fortify the village of Kirck- 
Denckern, and to be there, in caſe of neceſſity, 
ſupported by general Howard. At three in the 
morning the whole French army advanced again to 
the attack on the ſide where Wutgenau was poſted, 
and a terrible fire of cannon and muſquetry was 
maintained on both ſides for five hours, during 
which the enemy was not able to gain one inch of 
ground. About nine, prince Ferdinand received 
advice that Broglio's deſign was to cannonade lord 
Granby's camp, from an oppoſite eminence; he 
therefore ordered immediately a body of troops to 
anticipate this operation, by making a vigorous 
charge. Accordingly they advanced with the greateſt 
intrepidity, and attacked the enemy with ſo much 
fury, that the French were ſoon obliged to give 
way, and abandon the field. Their left, however, 
ſtill maintained a ſevere cannonade on the ſide where 


the hereditary prince commanded; but were go 


ſooner informed of their defeat on the right, than 
they deſiſted from the attack, and retreated in good 
order. They were purſued as far as Hiltrup, about 
a league from the field of battle, and would in all 
probability have ſuffered a total defeat. had the na- 
ture of the ground permitted the artillery to act; 
but this being impoſſible, the French ſuſtained very 
little loſs. They had, however, about five thou- 
ſand men killed and taken priſoners in this attack, 
ſome colours, and a few pieces of artillery. Prince 
Ferdinand's loſs did not exceed five hundred men. 
This action did immortal honour to the com- 
mander in the diſpoſition, and to the bravery and 
intrepidity of the troops in the execution. It was, 
however, far from being deciſive; the French, not- 
withſtanding the conſiderable loſs they had ſuſtained, 
were ſtill ſuperior in number. After this defeat, 
the miſunderſtanding between the two French ge- 
nerals revived, and the army was again divided. 
Broglio, with his diviſion, marched towards Caſſel, 
and Soubiſe retreated to Dortmund, and croſſed 
the Roer, in order to ſecure a great number of 
barges then paſling down the Rhine with proviſions 
for his army. He did not, however, take this ſtep, 
before he had ſent off two large detachments to re- 
inforce Broglio. Nor did he continue any longer 
on the other ſide of the Roer, than was neceſſary 
to receive his proviſions, when he repaſſed both that 
river and the Lippe, advancing as far as Dulmen. 
In the mean time Broglio penetrated ſtill farther 
into the electorate of Hanover, took poſſeſſion of 
Keſter, and fortified the place. Upon this, prince 
Ferdinand retired to Dumolt, and called in moſt 0 
his detachments. The French general encamped 
near him on the heights of Neim, and ſeveral {ki 
miſhes happened between the two armies, in one o 
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was mortally wounded. In the mean time, general 
Luckner gained a conſiderable advantage at Caſſel. | 

He attacked and routed a large body of the enemy, 

took many priſoners, and a number of horſes. Nor 

were the French idle. Broglio, having croſſed the 

Weſer with his whole army, prince Ferdinand made 

a forced march, paſſed the Dymel, and advanced to 

Caſſel, Broglio perceiving that he could not now 

advance to the city of Hanover, without bringing 
on a general engagement with the allied army, 
thought proper to retreat. The French being thus 
retired, prince Ferdinand proceeded to Paderborn, 
and eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Buhne. On 
this movement of the allies, Broglio thought proper 
to crols the Weſer, and encamped at Eimbeck, 
where he laid the whole country under contribution. 
goubiſe in the mean time having erected his ovens 
at Dorſten, and garriſoned the place with one batta- 
lion, the hereditary prince found means to attack 
and reduce the town. The garriſon were made pri- 
ſoners; the ovens demoliſhed; and large quantities 
of proviſions deſtroyed. This ſucceſs obliged Sou- 
biſe to retreat to the other ſide of the Lippe. But 
he ſoon after repaſled that river, and advanced again 
to Cocsfelt, ravaging, with his detachments, all the 
nor: ern parts of Weſtphalia, 

; Near the end of September, a detachment from 
the army of Soubiſe, under' the command of the 
connt de Conflans, advanced to the gates of Emb- 
den, which was garriſoned by two companies of 
Engliſh invalids, who obtained an honourable capi— 
tulation, and embarked for Bremen. The French 
did not, however, continue long in the town; they 
lid the neighbouring country under contribution, 
and immediately evacuated the place. But the 
country people flying to arms, and ſinking the pon- 

toons on which the enemy had paſſed the river, it 

was ſome time before the detachment could return 
to their camp. Another party of the army entered 
the city of Oſnabrug, and pillaged the 3 the 
inhabitants not being in a condition to pay the 
enormous contributions demanded by the enemy. 
Athird party made an attempt upon Bremen; but 
the inhabitants joining the garriſon, the French were 
obliged to retire with the utmoſt precipitation. All 
this time Broglio lay inactive in his camp at Eim- 
beck, without attempting any thing of importance: 
nor was he at all diſturbed till the beginning of 

November, when prince Ferdinand formed a plan 

lor attacking him unexpectedly, before he could call 
in his detachments. In order to this, he ordered 
the hereditary prince and general Luckner, rein- 
forced by the garriſon of Woltenbuttle, to advance 
from their reſpective poſts, ſo as to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kimbeck by a certain hour on the fifth 
of November. He commanded the marquis of 
Granby tb force the French poſt at Cappelnhagen 
on the fourth; to proceed next day to Wickenſen, 
aud block up a defile in that neighbourhood, on the 
rad from Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. He fent ge- 
ncral Hardenberg with a detachment to paſs the 
Weler at Badenwerder, that he might, at the ap- 
pred time, take poſſeſſion of a defile at Amelunx- 
Oh, 

tinheck. On the fourth, he himſelf, with the main 

dody of his army, croſſed the river near Haſtenbeck, 

nd advanced towards Eimbeck. When he ap- 

Poached Wickenſen, he found part of his orders 

heady executed, the road being occupied by a 

long body of Britiſh grenadiers and highlanders; 

br the marquis of Granby had bravely forced the 
euemy's poſt at Cappelnhagen, and, by the hour ap- 

Ponted, blocked up the defile. 

M. de Chabot finding he was intercepted, imme- 

Wtely retreated towards Eſcherſhauſen, and ſtruck 

mo the other road to Eimbeck, which general Har- 

euberg had been ordered to ſecure: but unfortu— 
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on the other road from Eſcherſhauſen to 


In the mean time, 
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overturned, and this accident retarded him ſo long, 
that he did not arrive at the place appointed till 
ſeven in the mornings, by which time Chabot had 
paſſed the defile on his way to Eimbeck, and by 
noon reached that place without farther interrup- 
tion. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, prince 
Ferdinand advanced towards the French camp, 
which he found too ſtrong to be attacked with any 
probability of ſucceſs. He then reſolved to turn 
their flanks, as if he deſigned to cut off their com- 
munication with Gottingen; a motion which, he 
was well aſſured, would either bring Broglio to an 
engagement on equal terms, or oblige him to re- 
treat. He choſe the latter; and on the ninth the 
whole French army retired. After this, no tranſ- 
action of conſequence happened in Germany. The 
duke de Broglio quartered his forces in and about 
Caſſel; while thoſe of Soubiſe were diſtributed at 
Duſſeldorp, and along the Lower Rhine. The allies 
fixed their quarters at Hilderſham, Munſter, Ha- 
melen, and Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry wintered 


in Eaſt Frieſland, and the infantry in the biſhopric 


of Oſn:brug. 

This year ſeveral ſucceſsful exploits were per- 
formed in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. After the re- 
duction of Pondicherry, an armament was equipped 
againſt the French ſettlement of Mahie, ſituated on 
the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Tillicherry. A body of forces for 
this expedition was cmbarked at Bombay, under the 
command of major Hector Monro, who ated with 
ſuch ſpirit, that in the beginning of February, M. 
Loner, the French governor at Mahie, was obliged 
to ſurrender the place with all its dependencies. 
But the French officers in the Eaſt Indies had exerted 
themſelves with ſo much induſtry, as to intereſt in 


| their cauſe a prince of the Mogul empire, named 


Shah Zadda, who, at the head of eighty thouſand 
men, took the field againſt the forces of the Eaſt 
India company, commanded by major John Carnack, 
and reinforced by the ſuba of Bengal. This army 
conſiſted of five hundred Europeans, two thouſand 
five hundred ſeapoys, and twenty thouſand black 
troops, with twelve picces of cannon, Both armies 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Guya, where, on 
the fifteenth of January, the Mogul's troops were 
routed in a pitched battle. All their artillery was 
taken, together with part of their baggage, and a 
number of French oflicers. About this time a re- 
volution happened in favour of Mir Coſſim Ali 
Kawn, who was placed on the throne of Bengal in 
the room of his father-in-law Jafher Ali Kawn, raiſed 
to that dignity by lord Clive, and now depoſed for 
his cruelty and mal-adminiſtration, This change, 
however, did not affect the intereſt of the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company; on thecontrary, the new nabob 
confirmed and enlarged their privileges. 

The iſland of Dominique, in the Weſt Indies, 
which the French had ſettled and fortified, was, in 
the month of June, attacked by a party of Engliſh 
forces under the command of lord Rollo, and aſſiſted 
by commodore Sir James Douglas, with four ſhips 
of the line. At firſt, the inhabitants would have 
ſubmitted; but M. de Longprie, the governor, 
ſtirred them up to hold out, under pretence that 
ſome ſhips would ſoon arrive to their aſſiſtance. 
Lord Rollo, finding him obſtinate, landed with a 
party of grenadiers, commanded by colonel Mel- 
ville, and drove the enemy from their advanced 
poſts; after which they proceeded to the head-quar- 
ters of the governor, whom they took priſoner, with 
all his officers. Next day the magiſtrates, and in- 


deed all the inhabitants of che iſland, except the ſol- 
diers, took the oaths to our government. The forts 
that had been damaged were repaired, and every 
thing ſettled in a proper manner; after which, lord 
Rollo and Sir James Douglas ſet ſail for the iſland 
of Guadaloupe. | | l 
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Tur NEW AN P COMPLETE HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


In the courſe of this year the Engliſh navy was 
remarkably ſucceſsful; ſeveral engagements hap- 
pened in different parts of the ſeas, and many of 
the enemy's ſhips were taken. But the following is 
Juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt remarkable and gal- 

ant actions which diſtinguiſhed this war, and =_ 
evinced the vaſt ſuperiority poſſeſſed by the Engli 
navy over that of France. On the tenth of Auguſt, 
captain Faulkner of the Bellona, a ſhip of the line, 
and the Brilliant, a frigate of thirty guns, failed 
from the river Tagus for England, having on board 
a conſiderable ſum of money for the merchants of 
London. On the thirteenth in the afternoon, being 
then off Vigo, they deſcried three fail of ſhips 
ſtanding in be the land, one of the line of battle, 
and two frigates. As ſoon as they perceived captain 
Faulkner, they bore down upon him, till within the 
diſtance of ſeven miles, when they took both the 
Bellona and frigate for two decked ſhips, and not 
chuſing to ſtand an engagement, they ſuddenly wore 
round, filled all their fails, and crouded away. 
Captain Faulkner being by this time convinced of 
their ſize, and from the 1ntelligence he had received, 
conjecturing that the large ſhip was the qo pe: 
as it actually proved to be, he hoiſted all the ſail he 
could carry, and gave chace till ſun-ſet, when one 
of the French frigates hauling out in the offing, he 
threw out a ſignal for the Brilliant to purſue in that 
direction, which order was immediately obeyed. 
They did not loſe fight of the enemy all night; but 
at ſun-riſe had gained only two miles upoa them in 
a chace of fourteen hours, ſo that the French com- 
modore might Mill have avoided an engagement had 
he thought proper; but he no longer declined the 
action; for by this time he plainly perceived that 
one of the Engliſh ſhips was a frigate, and the Bel- 
lona, at that diſtance, appeared to him much 
ſmaller than ſhe really was. He now hoiſted a 
red enſign on the mizen ſhrouds, as a ſignal for his 
two frigates to cloſe with, and engage the Brilliant; 
at the — time he hauled down his ſtudding fails, 
woreround, and ſtood for the Bellona under histop- 
ſails, while captain Faulkner advanced towards him 
with an eaſy fail, and ordered his quarters to be 
manned. The two ſhips were equal in burthen, in 
number of guns, and in weight of metal, The 
crew of the Courageux amounted to ſeven hundred 
men, commanded by M. du Guy Lambert. The 
Bellona's complement conſiſted of five hundred and 
fifty men; all the officers were perſons of known 
merit; and thecommander had, on ſeveral occaſions, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and conduct. 
The fire on both ſides was ſuſpended till they were 
within muſquet ſhot of each other, when the engage- 
ment began with a terrible diſcharge of fire arms and 
artillery. In leſs than nine minutes all the Bellona's 
braces, bowlings, ſhrouds and rigging, were cut and 
ſhattered by the ſhot, and the mizzen-maſt fell over 
the ſtern, with all the men on the round-top, who 
nevertheleſs ſaved their lives by clambering into the 
port-holes of the gun-room. Apprehenſive that the 
enemy might ſeize this opportunity of eſcaping, cap- 
tainFaulkner gave orders to board them immediately; 
but this attempt was ſoon rendered impracticable by 
the poſition of the two ſhips. The Courageux was 
now fallen athwart the bows of the Bellona, in which 
ſituation ſhe muſt have raked the latter fore and aft 
with great execution. The haul yards, and moſt of 
the other ropes by which the Bellona could be work- 
- ed, were already ſhot away. Captain Faulkner, how- 
ever, with the aſſiſtance of his maſter, made uſe of 
the ſtudding-ſails with ſuch ſucceſs, as to wear the 
ſhip quite round, and fall upon the oppoſite quarter 
of the Courageux. The officers and inen now flew 
to the guns on that ſide of the ſhip oppoſed to the 
enemy, from whence they poured in a moſt dreadful 
diſcharge, and maintained it without intermiſſion or 
abatement. Every ſhot took place. The tides of 


. ſtrewed with carnage. 


| hundred and three villages, and about five thouſand 


| carried; which was attended with the loſs of major 


' pitched upon the rocky point of Lomaria, wherd 
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the Conrageux were —_— ſhattered, and her decks 
The enemy ſuſtained this 
fire for about twenty minutes, when the enſi gn was 
hauled down, and the engagement ceaſed ; but in A 
ſhort time after a ſhot was fired from the lower tier 
of the Courageux; upon which the Britiſh ſeamen 
ran to their quarters, and, without waiting for orders 
poured in two broadſides upon the enemy, who now 
called out for quarter, which was granted them 
The Bellona ſuffered greatly in her rigging, but 
very little in the hull; and her number of killed 
and wounded did not exceed forty. The caſe was 
very difterent with the Courageux, Nothing wag 
left ſtanding but her foremaſt and bowſprit ; large 
breaches were made in her ſides; her decks — 
torn up in ſeveral parts; many of her guns were 
diſmounted; and her quarters were filled with 
mangled bodies of the dying and the dead. Above 
two hundred and twenty were killed outright; and 
half that number were brought aſhore wounded, at 
Liſbon, to which place the prize was conducted 
This ſucceſs of the Bellona, was in a great meaſure 
owing to the brave conduct of captain Logie, who 
finding it would be impoſſible for him to acquire 
any thing but laurels from two ſhips, the leaſt of 
which was equal in ſtrength to the frigate he com- 
manded, he reſolved to amuſe them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to prevent either from aſſiſting the Coura- 
geux. Accordingly he began the attack on the 
Malicieuſe; but the other coming up immediately, 
he ſtood their whole fire all the time the great ſhips 
were engaged, and near an hour after ſhe had ſtruck 
her colours; when they both thought proper to ſeek 
for ſafety in flight, having ſuffered conſiderable da- 
mage in their maſts and rigging. 
The miniſtry were this year determined to attempt 
the reduction of Belleifle. It contained one ſmall 
city called Le Palais; had three country towns, one 


inhabitants. A ſquadron was accordingly equipped 
under the command of commodore Keppel, conſiſt- 
ing of ten ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two 
fire-ſhips, and two bomb-ketches, befides tranſports. 
The troops deſtined for this expedition amounted 
to ten battalions, under the command of major- 
2 Hodgſon, aſſiſted by major-gencral Craw- 
erd, with proper engineers, ſome troops of light 
horſe, and a detachment of artillery. On the twenty- 
ninth of March the whole armament failed from 
Spithead ; and on the ſeventh of April came to an 
anchor in Belleiſle road. The firſt attempt mit- 


Purcel, captain Oſborne, ſeveral other officers, and 
near five hundred men. It was ſome time before 
the weather would permit a ſecond to be made; but 
when it did, the prince of Orange man of war 
failed round the iſland in order to ſurvey the coaſt, 
and diſcover, if poſſible, ſome other place more 
favourable for a deſcent; but the whole ſeemed to 
be ſecured in ſuch a manner by rocks and batteries, 
as precluded all acceſs. Far from being diſcouraged 
by theſe difficutties, the commanders only thought 
of the moſt proper methods to remove them ; and 
at length fixed on the following, which met with Pl 
the ſucceſs they could wiſh. On the twenty-ſecond 
in the morning the troops were diſpoſed in the flat 
bottomed boats, and rowed to different parts 0! the 
iſland, as if they intended to land in ſeveral places 
by which means the attention of the enemy us 0% 
diſtracted, that they knew not where to expect the 
deſcent, and were obliged to divide their forces: 
random. In the mean time, brigadier Lamb 


captain Paterſon, at the head of Beauclerk's gel- 
diers, and captain. Murray with a detachment“ 
marines, climbed the precipice with amazing inte 
pidity, and ſuſtained the fire of a ſtrong bod! 
the enemy, till they were ſupported by the be 
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of the troops, who now landed very faſt, when the 
French were obliged to abandon their batteries. 
But this advantage was not gained without loſs. 
About forty men were killed, and many more 
wounded, among whom were colonel Mackenzie, 
and the captains Murray and Paterſon. 

The French governor, finding that the Engliſh 
troops were diſembarked to the number of eight 
thouſand men, recalled all his detachments to Palais, 
and prepared for a vigorous defence. On the 
twenty-third of April the Engliſh troops were 
formed in columns, and began their march towards 
the capital. On the ſecond of May the beſiegers 
broke ground; but next night the garriſon made a 
fally, and attacked the trenches with ſuch vigour, 
that the piquets on the left were put into diſorder. 
Major-general Crawford, who commanded the 
trenches, rallied the troops, and endeavoured, by 
his own example, to animate them; but on this 
occaſion they did not act with their uſual ſpirit ; 
ſome hundreds were killed, and the major-general, 
with his two aids du camp, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The engineers giving it as their opi- 
nion that the works could not be properly advanced 
till the enemy's redoubts ſhould be taken, the ge- 
neral made the proper diſpoſitions for the attack, 
which began on the thirteenth at day-break. A ter- 
rible fire from four pieces of cannon, and above 
thirty cohorns, was poured into the redoubt on the 
right of the enemy's flank ; after which a detach- 
ment of marines, ſupported by part of London's 
regiment, advanced to the parapet, drove the French 
from the works, and, after a very obſtinate diſpute, 
took poſſeſſion of the place. The other five re- 
doubts were all reduced in the ſame manner, and 

reat {laughter was made of the enemy, who with- 
— into the citadel; and ſuch was the ardour of 
the aſlailants, that they entered the ſtreets of Palais 
with the fugitives, a great number of whom were 
made priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of the town, in 
which they found the French hoſpital, and ſome 
Engliſh priſoners who had been taken in different 
fallies. Every endeavout was now exerted for the 
reduction of the citadel, and by the end of May a 
breach was made, which by the ſeventh of June be- 
came practicable, when M. de St. Croix, the go- 
vernor, being apprehenſive of a general aſſault, de- 
manded a capitulation. This being granted him 
on the moſt honourable terms, the articles were im- 
mediately ſigned and executed, and Beauclerk's 
grenadiers took poſſeſſion of the citadel. 

While the war was thus raging in almoſt every 
quarter of the world, the congreſs already men- 
tioned at Augfburg was intended to be opened for a 
general peace; but the Engliſh miniſtry finding in 
the mean time that no faith could be placed in the 
proceedings of the French; and at the fame time 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador preſenting a very unſeaſon- 
able, and even unprecedented interpolition of Spain, 
the intention was rendered abortive, and the in- 
tended congreſs at Augſburg never took 2 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador was called upon to diſavow 
ſo ſtrange a proceeding ; but he returned a verbal, 
and was ſoon after authorized by his court to return 
2 Written anſwer, in which he openly avowed and 
juſtified the ſtep taken by the French agent, as en- 
tirely agreeable to the ſentiments of his maſter. 
He declared, that the kings of France and Spain 
were united, not only by the ties of blood, but by 
2 mutual intereſt, He applauded the humanity and 
greatneſs of mind. which his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
demonſtrated in the propoſition that was complained 
of, He inſiſted much on the ſincere deſire of peace, 
the only motive which influenced the conduct of the 
two monarchs; and he haughtily added, © That if 
his maſter had been governed by any other prin- 
ciples, his catholic majeſty, giving full ſcope to his 


greatneſs, would have ſpoken for himſelf, and as 


became his dignity.” It appeared from the whole 
of this paper, that the court of Spain was regularly 
apprized of every ſtep that was taken in the nego- 
tiation; that her judgment was appealed to upon 
every point, and her authority called in aid to force 
the acceptance of the terms offered by France; that 
there was a perfect union of affections, intereſts, 
and councils between thoſe two courts; and the mi- 
niſter of the former, ſo far from denying or pal 
liating this conduct, ſeemed to glory in it. 

Mr. Pitt, from theſe circumſtances, was fully ſa- 
tisfied the intentions of Spain were by no means 
equivocal, and that this partiality, which they 
ſtrongly avowed, not only by declarations but by 
facts, would drive them into all the meaſures of 
France. That a war on that account was abſolutely 


inevitable; and if, for the preſent moment, the - 


Spaniards had rather have delayed their declaration 
of war, than laid aſide their hoſtile intentions, it 
was in order to ſtrike the blow at their own time, 
and with the greater effect; that therefore their rea- 
ſons for delaying to act, were the very motives 
which ought to induce us to act with the 

ſpeed and vigour ; that we ought to conſider the 
evaſions of that court as a refaſal of ſatisfaction, 
and that refuſal as a declaration of war; that we 
ought from prudence, as well as from ſpirit, to ſe- 
cure to ourſelves the firſt blow; and to be practically 
convinced, that the early and effective meaſures 
which had ſo large a ſhare in reducing France to the 
dependence upon Spain, would alſo be the fitteſt for 
deterring or diſabling Spain from affording any pro- 
tection to France; that to carry on this war with 
vigour, it was only neceſſary to continue our pre- 
ſent efforts; no new armament would be neceſſary; 
and that, if any war could provide its own reſources, 
it muſt be a war with Spain; that their flota had 
not yet arrived, and that the taking of it would at 
once diſable their hands and ſtrengthen ours. This 
procedure, ſo ſuited to the dignity of the nation, 
and the inſults it had received, would be a leſſon to 
Spain, and to every other power, how they preſumed 
to dictate in our affairs, and to intermeddle with a 
menacing mediation, and an officiouſneſs as inſi- 
dious as it was audacious; and that we would allow 
our enemies, whether ſecret or declared, no time to 
think and recollect themſelves, 

It 1s neceſſary here to obſerve, in juſtification of 
the conduct of this great ſtateſman, that he had re- 
ceived private intelligence of a ſecret alliance hav- 
ing been formed between France and Spain; for the 
laif mentioned power had actually entered into a fa- 
mily compact with France, by which both nations 
engaged to carry on the war in conjunction, Hence 
it was that the Engliſh ſecretary propoſed in the 
privy- council to anticipate the deſigns of Spain, by 
an immediate declaration of war againſt that power 
but they were determined to act with more delibe- 
ration, and deſired a certainty of an offence before 


they demanded a reparation; alledging, that Spain 


had yet given no proofs of her hoſtile intentions; 
and that the Engliſh miniſter at the court of Ma- 
drid, ſtill continued to aſſure them of her pacific 
diſpoſition. Fired with indignation at this oppoſi- 
tion of ſentiment, Mr. Pitt declared, © That this 
was the time for humbling the whole houſe of 
Bourbon z that if this opportunity was let flip, it 
might never be recovered ; and if he could not pre- 
vail in this inſtance, he was reſolved it ſhould be the 
laſt time of his ſitting in that council. He thanked 
the miniſters of the late king for their ſupport ; ſaid 
he was himſelf called to the miniſtry by the voice 
of the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf ac- 
countable for his conduct; and that he would no 
longer remain in a ſituation which made him re- 
ſponſible for mcalures he was no longer allowed to 
guide.“ On the diviſion, Mr. Pitt and lord Temple 
were the only voices in favour of the immediate 

declaration 
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declaration of war againſt the Spaniards; upon 

which, having declared their reaſons in writing, 

they reſigned their employments. Ys 
When Mr. Pitt reſigned, the king received him 

with an eaſy firmneſs, without deſiring him to re- 


ſume his office; but expreſſed his concern for the 


loſs of ſo able a ſervant, and made him an unli- 
mited offer of any rewards in the power of the 
crown to beſtow; at the ſame time obſerving, that 
he ſhould have found himſelf under the greateſt 
difliculty haw to have acted, had the council con- 
curred as fully in ſupporting the meaſure propoſed 
by Mr. Pitt, as they had done in rejecting it. Mr. 
Pitt, ſenſibly touched at his majeſty's gencrous con- 
deſcenſion, anſwered, “I confeſs, Sir, I had but 
too much reaſon to expect your majeſty's diſplea- 
ſure. I did not come prepared for this exceeding 
goodneſs. Pardon me, Bir it overpowers, it op- 
preſſes me.” ——He then burſt into tears. The 
next day the king ſettled on him a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds a year for life, and the life of his 
ſon ; his lady being, at the ſame time, created a 
peereſs in her own right: a penſion well beſtowed; 
nobility honourably acquired, and juſtly merited. 
The gazette immediately gave notice to the public 
of all theſe tranſactions; which were followed by a 
letter from our ambaſſador in Spain, containing an 
account of the pacific language of that court, and 
of the ſtrong aſſurances they gave of a deſire to ac- 
commodate all differences in an amicable manner. 
This was intended by the miniſtry to oppoſe that 
torrent of popular rage, which it was apprehended 
would proceed from Mr, Pitt's reſignation; and it 
for ſome time perfectly anſwered their purpoſe. 

It may be aſſirmed with the utmoſt truth and im- 
3 that no man was ever better fitted than 

r. Pitt, to be the prime miniſter in a great and 
powerful nation. He was called to the miniliry by 
the voice of the people; and, what is more rare, 
he held it with their approbation; and under him, 
for the firſt time, adminiſtration and popularity were 
united. Under him, Great Britain carried on the 
moſt important war in which ſhe was ever engaged, 


—Y 


vuVith greater ſplendour, and with more ſucceſs than 


ſhe had ever enjoyed at the head of the moſt power- 
ful alliance. He never ſuffered the enemy to 
breathe, but overwhelmed them with reiterated 
blows, and kept up the alarm in every quarter. If 
one of his expeditions were not ſo well calculated, 
or ſo ſucceſsfully executed, amends were made by a 
ſecond, and by a third. The ſpirit of the nation 
was not ſuffered for a moment to ſubſide; and the 
French, daunted by the multitude and celerity of 
his enterprizes, ſeemed to have almoſt loſt all power 
of reſiſtance. In ſhort, he revived the military ge- 
nius of the people, Ka ny ably our allies, ex- 
tended our trade, raiſed our reputation, and aug- 
mented our dominions. . 

In the month of July, the members of the privy- 
council being aflembled, his majeſty acquainted 
them, “That, having nothing ſo much at heart as 
to procure the welfare and happineſs of his people; 
and torender the ſame ſtable and permanent to poſte- 
rity, he had, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 


turned his thoughts towards the choice of a 12 


for his conſort; and now with great ſatisfaction ac- 
quainted them, that, after the fulleſt information, 
and mature deliberation, he had come to a relolu- 
tion to demand in marriage the princeſs Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed 
by every eminent virtue and amiable endowment, 
whoſe illuſtrious line had conſtantly ſhewn the firmelt 
zeal for the proteſtant religion, and a particular at- 
tachment to his family; that he had judged proper 
to communicate to them theſe intentions, in order 
that they might be fully apprized of a matter ſo 
highly important to him and to his kingdoms, and 
which he perſuaded himſelf would be moſt accept- 


3 


the princeſs landed on the ſeventh of September in 


| weſtern entrance almoſt up to the choir. Thele 0c 


| pied by above two hundred thouſand people of botl 


mu 


able to all his loving ſubjects.“ This declaration 
was ſo agreeable to the council, that they unani- 
moully requeſted it might be made public for the 
ſatisfaction of the nation in general. The earl of 
Harcourt was appointed ambaſlador plenipotentiary 
to the court of Mecklenburgh Strelitz to demand 
the princeſs, and ſign the contract of marriage; and 
the royal yachts were prepared, under convoy of a 
ſquadron commanded by lord Anſon, to convey the 
future queen to England. The ducheſſes of An- 
caſter and Hamilton, together with the counteſs of 
Effingham, were appointed ladies of the bedchamber, 
in order to attend her from the court of Mecklen- 
burgh to that of England. On the ſeventeenth of 
Auguſt, the princeſs, accompanied by the reigning 
duke, her brother, ſet out for Mirow. Next day 
ſhe arrived at Perleberg. From thence ſhe conti- 
nued her journey by Leutzen to Gourde, and on the 
twenty-lecond reached Stade, under a general diſ- 
charge of cannon, and public joy was expreſſed by 
every poſſible demonſtration; on the twenty-third, 
ſhe embarked in the yacht at Cuxhaven, where ſhe 
was faluted by the Britiſh ſquadron appointed for 
her convoy. After a tedious voyage of ten days, 


the afternoon at Harwich. She advanced with her 
attendants by the way of Colcheſter to Witham, and 
lodged at a houſe belonging to the carl of Abercorn. 
When arrived at the garden gate of St. James's 
palace, ihe was handed out of her coach by the duke 
of Devonſhire, in quality of lord-chamberlain, 
At the gate ſhe was received by the duke of Vork, 
whom the took for his majeſty; and in the garden, 
this amiable princeſs was met by the King himſelf 
with the greateſt marks of affection, and welcomed 
to England by the loudeſt and moſt general accla- 
mations of the people, who flocked in crouds to 
meet and welcome their new queen. The nuptial 
ceremony was performed on the eighth, the fame 
evening of her arrival, in the chapel royal, which 
was, on this occaſion, very magnificently decorated. 
All the great officers of ſtate, the nobility, peers 
and peereſſes, and the foreign miniſters, as well as 
the royal family, were preſent at the ſervice. . Ad- 
dreſſes, containing expreſſions of real joy and ſince- 
rity on this auſpicious event, flowed from every part 
of the Britiſh dominions. . - | 

The ceremony of the nuptials was ſoon ſucceeded 
by that of the coronation, on the. twenty-ſccond, 
Weſtminſter hall was prepared for the royal banquet, 
by removing the courts of judicature, ,boarding the 
floor, erecting canopies, and building three rows of 
galleries for the accommodation of ſpectators. A 
platform was laid between the hall and Weltminſter 
abbey, where the king is crowned. All the houſes 
and ſtreets within ſight of the proceſſion were faced 
and crouded with benches and ſcaffolding, which 
extended on both fides within the abbey trom the 


caſional erections were ſurpriſingly calculated for ſe- 
curity and convenience; but when they were occu- 


{exes, arrayed in gay apparel, they filled the mind 
with an aſtoniſhing idea of the wealth and populouſ- 
neſs of Great Britain, and almoſt outvied the Pro, 
ceſlion,. notwithſtanding the incredible profuſion of 
jewels and finery, and alt the other circumſtances vr 
pomp by which it was diſtinguiſhed. The princiÞ® 
objects, however, ſtill maintained their importance 
in the eyes and boſoms of all the ſpectators, wiv 
could not, without the moſt lively emotions of ad- 
miration and joy, behold the royal pair. This ce. 
remony was followed with the anniverſary pageants 
that celebrate the election of a new lord mayor in 
the city of London. As the kings and queen a 
Great Britain are always entertained at Guildhall f 
the magiſtrate who happens to be choſen in the he- 


of the coronation, extraordinary preparations = 
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made for the reception of their png, 665-0 who, 
with a great number of the nobility, honoured the 
banquet. | | | 

When the new parliament met, on the third of 
November, the king, being ſeated on the throne, 
commanded the attendance of the commons ; to 
whom he ſigniſied his pleaſure; by the mouth of the 
lord-chancellor, that they ſhould return to their 
houſe, and chuſe a new ſpeaker. Accordingly their 
unanimous choice fell upon Sir John Cuſt, a gen- 
tleman of extenſive knowledge and -diſtingniſhed 
probity. His majeſty, repairing agaiti to the houſe 
of peers on the ſixth, approved of the ſpeaker, and 
harangued the parliament as follows: 

6 lords and gentlemen, 

At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum- 
moned and elected under my authority, I with 
pleaſure take notice of an event, which has made 
me completely happy, and given univerſal joy to 
my loving ſubjects. My marriage with a princeſs, 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by every virtue, and amiable 
endowment, whilſt it affords me all poſlible do- 

eſtic comfort, cannot but highly contribute to 
the happineſs of my kingdoms; which has been, 
and always ſhall be, my firſt object in every action 
of my life. | g : 

« It has been my earneſt wiſh that this firſt period 
of my reign might be marked with another felicity; 
the reſtoring of the bleſſings of peace to my people, 
and putting an end to the calamities of war, under 
which ſo great a part of Europe ſuffers. But though 
overtures were made to me, and my good brother 
and ally the kin cf Pruſſia, by the ſeveral bellige- 
rant powers, in orcer to a general paciſication, for 
which purpoſe « congreſs was appointed; and pro 
politions were ide to me by France, for a parti. 
cular peace wi tat crown, which were followed 
by an actual ne tiation; yet that congreſs hath not 


hitherto taken phce, and the negotiation with 


France is entire rohen off. 

« The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to efſectuate 
this good work ha; been manifeſted in the progreſs 
of it; and I have tie conſolation to reflect, that the 
continuance o the war, and the farther effuſion of 
Chriſtian blood, to which it was the defire of my 
heart to put a ſtoj, cannot with juſtice be imputed 
to me. 

« Our military operations have been in no degree 
ſuſpended or deliyed; and it has pleaſed God to 
grant us farther important ſucceſſes, by the con- 
queſts of the iſlinds of Belleiſle and Dominico; 
and by the reduſtion of Pondicherry, which hath in 
a manner aunihilated the French power in the Eaſt 
Indies. In ther parts, where the enemy's numbers 
were greatly ſuperior, their principal deſigns and 
projects have been generally diſappointed, by a 
conduct ich does the higheſt honour to the diſ- 
tingwſhed capizcity of my general prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, and by the valbur of my ö 
The magnanimity and ability of the king of Pruſſia 
have :minencly appeared in reſiſting ſuch numerous 
armics, and ſarmbugting ſuch great difficulties, 

* !n this ſituation, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tuni q of receiving the trueſt information of the 
ſenſe of i people, by a new choice of their repre- 
lent: tives, I am fully perſuaded you will agree 
vith me in opinion, that the ſteady exertion of our 
moſt xigorous efforts, in every part where the enemy 
may fill be attacked with advantage, is the only 
means that can be productive of ſuch a peace, as 
may vith reaſon be expected from our ſucceſſes. 
lt is. therefore, my fixed reſolation, with your con- 
currence and ſupport, to earry on the war, in the 
moſt effectual manner, for the intereſt and advantage 
of my kingdoms; and to maintain, to the utmoſt of 
my power, the gogd faith and honour of my crown, 
by adhering firmly to the engagements entered into 
* my allies. In this I will perſevere, until my 
a0. 63. 
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enemies, moved by their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, 
and touched with the miſeries of ſo many nations, 
ſhall yield to the equitable conditions of an honour- 
able peace; in which caſe, as well as in the proſecu- 
tion of the war, I do aſſure you, no conſideration 
whatever ſhall make me depart from the true in- 
tereſts of theſe my kingdoms; and the honour and 
dignity of my crown.“ 

« Geatlemen of the Houſe of commons, | 

« I am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
ſupplies appears ſo clearly from what has already 
been mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the ſer- 
vices of the enſuing year ſhall be laid before you; 
and I deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as may 
enable me to proſecute the war with vigour, and as 
your welfare and ſecurity, in the preſent critical 
juncture, require, that we may happily put the laſt 
hand to this great work. Whatſoever you give ſhall 
be faithfully applied, | 

* I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 
the queen makes you go before me in what I am 
next to mention; the making an adequate and ho- 
nourable proviſion for her ſupport, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive me. This is what not otily her royal dignity, 
but her own merit calls for, and I earneſtly recom- 
mend it to your conſideration. 

« My — and gentlemen, 

& I have ſuch confidence in the zeal and 
affections of this parliament, that I think it quite 
ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you to 
a right conduct, I will only add, that there never 
was a ſituation in which unanimity, firmneſs, and 
diſpatch, were more neceſſary for the ſafety, honour, 
and true intereſt of Great Britain,” | 

Each houſe preſented to his majeſty a moſt loyal 
and affectionate addreſs, in which they aſſured him 
he might rely on their exerting themſelves, in the 
moſt efſectual manner, to maintain the dignity of 
his crown, and oblige the enemy to accept of an 
honourable peace; that they would make ſuch am- 
ple and honourable proviſion for his illuſtrious con- 
fort, as might enable her to ſupport her royal dig- 
nity with proper luſtre, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive 
his majeſty: and that his faithful commons would 
grant tupplies adequate to the ſeveral ſervices that 
his majeſty's wiſdom ſhould think neceſſary. © That, 
ſenſible of the difficult criſis in which they were 
aſſembled, they were determined to concur with the 
greateſt firmneſs and unanimity, in whatever might 
contribute to the public welfare, might tend to de- 
feat the views and expectations of their enemies, 
and convince the world, that there are no diffi- 
culties which his majeſty's wiſdom and perſeverance, 
with the afliſtance of his parliament, could not ſur- 
mount,” | 

Atter having preſented their addreſs, the commons 
proceecled to ſettle the ſupplies, which amounted to 


_ eighteen millions two hundred twenty- nine thouſand 


one hundred thirty-five pounds eighteen ſhillin 
and eleven pence half-penny. But they had hardly 
ſettled this important meaſure, when advice arrived 
from the earl of Briſtol, his majeſty's ambaſſador at 
Madrid, importing, that having demanded a cate- 

orical declaration with reſpect to the part his mas» 
jeſty intended to act in the diſputes between the 
courts of London and Verſailles, he had received at 
firſt a very evaſive and unſatisfactory anſwer. He 
added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, he was 
anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of 
Vertailles, and that war was that moment declared 
againſt Great Britain; and therefore, that he might 
retire home, and when he thought proper. 

On the fourth of January, war was 
declared againſt Spain, with the uſual A · P. 1762. 
ceremonics. On the nineteenth, the kin 
the houſe of peers, and delivered a ſpeec 
houſes; in which he obſerved, that 
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his parliament of his ſincere diſpoſition to put an 
end to the calamities of war, and to reſtore the pub- 
lic tranquillity on ſolid and laſting foundations, that 
no impartial perſon either at home or abroad could 
ſuſpect him of unneceſſarily kindling a new war in 
Europe. But notwithſtanding this he acquainted 
them, © That ſince their "ny 

indiſpenſibly obliged to declare war againſt Spain. 
He obſerved, that his own conduct, ED his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, as well as that of the late king 
his grandfather, had been fo full of good-will and 
friendſhip, fo averſe to, the laying hold of ſeveral 
juſt grounds of complaint, which might have been 


alledged, and ſo attentive to the advantage of the 


Catholic king and his family, that it was matter of, 
the greateſt ſurprize to find that engagements had, 
in this conjuncture, been entered into 3 that 
crown and France; and a treaty made to unite all the 
branches of the houſe of Bourbon in the moſt ambi- 
tious and dangerous deſigns againſtthe commerce and 
independency of the reſt of Europe, and particularly 
of theſe kingdoms. He expreſſed his reliance on 
the divine bleſſing, on the juſtice of his cauſe, on 
the zealous and powerful aſſiſtance of his faithful 
ſubjects, and the concurrence of his allies, who mult 
find themſelves involved in the pernicious and ex- 
tenſive projects of his enemies. He added, that he. 
left theſe conſiderations with his parlament, full of 
the juſteſt confidence, that the honour of his crown, 
and the intereſts of his kingdoms were fate in ther 
hands. Immediately both houſes took this ſpeech 
into conſideration, and each preſented an addreſs, 
aſſuring his majeſty, that they would afford him the 
moſt conſtant and adequate ſupport. After which, 


the public buſineſs being finiſhed, on the fourth of | 


June, the king went to the houle of peers, and put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which he exprefſed the higheſt approbation of 
zeal, unanimity and diſpatch, which had fo ſignally 
appeared in the courſe of their proceedings. 

Among the acts which paſſed this ſeſſion was one 
which gave great offence, as being burthenſome to 
the people, 8 the induſtrious and laborious 
part of the nation. This was an additional duty of 
three ſhillings for every barrel of beer, excluſive of 
the duties of exciſe, to be paid by the brewer; and 
as porter in the ay and ale in the country, were 
eſteemed neceſſary tor the ſupport of thoſe engaged 
in laborious employmeats, a tax which occaſioned 
porter to be raiſed from three-pence to three-pence 
half-penny a pot, was conſidered as a heavy impoſi- 
tion on one of the neceſſaries of life. 

Not any events had ſo great an effect in pro- 
ducing the peace which followed, as the ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms in the Weſt Indies. The late 
miniſter, before his reſignation of the ſeals, had de- 


termined to employ a very conſiderable part of the | 


Britiſh forces againſt the French colonies in the Weſt 
Indies. Nor was this reſolution merely ſpeculative; 
a ſtrong ſquadron was fitted out, and failed from 
Spithead in the month of October in the preceding 
year. This armament had under their convoy a 
number of tranſports with four battalions from 
Belleiſle, to join at Barbadoes a ſtrong body of 
forces from North America, together with ſome 
regiments and volunteers from Guadaloupe and 
the Leeward Iſlands, and proceed in concert with 
the fleet already on that ſtation, and make a con- 
queſt of Martinico, which, ſince the attempt of ge- 
neral Hopſon, had been ſtrengthened with new for— 
tiſications, and a ſtrong body of troops. The 
armament from North America and England, under 


the command of major- general Monckton, and 


rear- admiral Rodney, amounting to eighteen bat- 
talions, and as many ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates, bombs, and fire-ſhips, having rendezvouſed 
at Barbadoes, ſailed from thence on the fifth of 
January, and on the eighth the fleet and tranſports 


3 


e had found himſelf 


ö 


landed on the 


mm 


anchored in St. Ann's bay, in the eaſtern 
Martinico, the men of — having firſt Fm 
ſome batteries which the enemy had erected on that 
part of the coaſt. In the courſe of this ſervice the 
Raiſonable, a ſhip of the line, was, by the ignorance 
of the pilot, run upon a reef of rocks, from whence 
ſhe could not be got off; but the men were happily 
ſaved, together with her ſtores and artillery, The 
general not thinking this a proper place for diſem- 
barking, detached two brigades under the command 


| of the brigadiers Haldimand and Grant, to the bay 


of Petite Anſe, where a battery was cannonaded 
and N the ſeamen and marines. Theſe bei. 
gades were ſoon followed by the whole army, and 


the reſt of the ſquadron; when ſome other batteries 


being ſilenced, — Monckton, with the forces, 


xteenth, in the neighbourhood of 
the Cas des Navires, and having received a rein- 


forcement of two battalions of marines from the 


{quadron, he determined to beſiege the town of 
Fort Royal. | 

On the twenty-fourth of June, early in the morn- 
ing, brigadier Grant, at the head of, the grenadiers, 
| ſuſtained by lord Rollo's brigade, attacked the ad- 
vanced poſts of the enemy under the briſk fire of 
the batteries ; while brigadier Rufane, with his 
brigade, reinforced by the marines, marched up on 
the right to attack the redoubts that were raiſed 
along the ſhore; and the light: infantry under 
colonel Scot, ſupported by the brigade of Walſh, 
advanced on the left of a plantation, in order, if 
poſſible, to turn the enemy; in which attempt they 
ſucceeded, and by nine in the morning were in 
poſſeſſion of the Morne Tortueſon, and all the re- 
doubts and batteries with which it was fortified. 
The enemy retired in confuſion to the town of 
Fort Royal, and to the Morne Garnier, which be- 
ing more high and inacceſſible than the other, was 
deemed impregnable. During the conteſt for the 
poſſeſſion of Tortueſon, brigadier Haldimand, at 
the head of his brigade, with two battalions of 
Highlanders, and a corps of ligkt infantry, under 
major Leland, were ordered to paſs the ravine ſome 
way to the left, and turn a body of the enemy 
poſted on the oppolite heights, hoping, by that me- 
thod to divide their forces; but the country being 
difficult of acceſs, it was late before this paſſage was 
effected. In the mean time, the general, perceiving 
the enemy giving way on all fides, ordered colonel 
Scot's light infantry, with Walſh's brigade, and a 
diviſion of the grenadiers, to advance on the left to 
a plantation, from whence they drove the enemy, 
and then took poſſeſſion of an adyantageous poſt 
oppolite to the Morne Garnier. Next day bat- 
teries were begun to be erected againſt the citadel 
of Fort Royal, but in the execution of this work 
our. troops were greatly harraſſed by the enemy's 
fire from Morne Garnier; and on the twenty- 
ſeventh, about four in the afternoon, they made 2 


| furious attack, with the greateſt part of their torces, 


on the poſts defended by the light infantry and 
brigadier Haldimand; + but-metowith ſo warm 32 
reception, that they ſoon retired in diſorder. Such 
was the ardour of the Engliſh troops, that they 
paſſed the ravine with the fugitives, ſeized then 
batteries and took poſſeſſion of” the ground, being 
' ſuſtained by the brigade of Walſh, and the grena- 
diers under Grant, who; at the beginning of the at- 
tack, marched up to their aſſiſtance. Major Le- 
land, with his light infantry; finding no reſiſtance 
on the left, advanced to the redoubt, which was 


abandoned, and the brigadiers Walſh, Grant, and 
Haldimand, moved up in order to ſupport him; 
thus by nine at night the Britiſh troops were in 
poſſeſſion of this ſtrong poſt. Next day the g. 
vernor perceiving the Engliſh employed in erecting 
batteries on the different heights which commande 
the citadel, ordered the chamade to. be m = 
uren; 
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ſurrendered by capitulation. On the fourth of 
February, the gate was delivered up to the victors, 
and next morning the garriſon, amounting to eight 
hundred men, marched out with all the konours of 
war. Immediately after the reduction of Fort 
Royal, deputations were ſent from different parts of 
the iſland, requeſting a capitulation : but M. de la 
Touche, the governor-general, retired with his 
forces to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to defend to 
the laſt extremity. On the ſeventh, Pidgeon iſland, 
which was ſtrongly fortified, and eſteemed one of the 
beſt defences of the harbour; ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons. This conqueſt was obtained at the ſmall 
expence of about tour hundred men, including a 
few officers, killed and wounded in the different 
attacks; but the loſs of the enemy was very con- 
fderable. General Monckton was juſt ſetting out 
for the reductiqn of St. Pierre, when two deputies 
arrived from M. de la Touche, with propoſals of 
capitulation for the whole iſland, which being agreed 
to, on the fourteenth che terms were ſettled, and 
the capitulation ſigned. On the ſixteenth the 
Engliſh commander took poſleſſipn of St. Pierre, 
and all the poſts in that neighbourhood ; while the 
French governor-general with M. Rouille, the 
lieucenant-governor, the ſtaff otlicers, and about 
three hundred and twenty grenadiers, were em- 
barked on board ſome traniports, and conveyed to 
France, The ſurrender of Martinico was followed 
by that of 1:s dependent iflands, by which means 
the Engliſh were the ſole poſſeſſors of all the Ca- 
nbbees. The Britiſh miniſtry now ſent a fleet 
againit the Havannah, the center of the Spaniſh 
commerce, and at this time ſo ſtrongly defended, 
that the taking of it was reckoned an impoſlibility, 
x thought this very ſeldom conceived by the Britiſh 
forces, Nineteen ſhips of the line, with many 
ſmaller veſſels, were fitted out, under the command 
of Admiral Pocock; and about ten thouſand land 
forces, commanded by the earl of Albemarle. At 
firſt the admiral intended to have landed on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland of Cuba, where it was ſup- 
poſed he might fall in with the. Spaniſh galleons; 
but that opinion was over-ruled in a council of war, 
and the fleet continucd on a courſeof ſeven hundred 
miles, in a very dangerous ſca. On the ninth of 
June, they came within ſight of St. Jago, on the 
eaſtern extremity of the iſland of Cuba. St. Jago 
i the capital of Cuba; but although the courts 
of Juſtice are held there, yet the Havannah is the 
feat of commerce, and, conſcquently, of the ut- 
molt importance. From St. Jago the fleet con- 
tinued their voyage to the Havannah; but when 
they arrived there, they found they had more difli- 
culties to encounter than they had as yet imagined. 
The paſſage to the harbour is extremely narrow, 
and above half a mile in length, at the end of which 
5a large baſon, where a thouſand ſhips may ride 
in ſafety. On one fide of the narrow paſlage is the 
Moro Caſtle, a ſtrong fort built for the detence of 
the place, and to prevent any ſhips from coming in 
but ſuch as have paſſports. To the weſtward of the 
harbour ſtands the town, ſtrongly fortified with a 
parapet, redoubts and baſtions; the whole being ſur- 
rounded by a ditch, and cannon placed in proper 
Uviſions, | 
The admiral, in order to divert the attention of 
the enemy, bore away, with a large part of the fleet, 
o the weſtward, where he made as if he would have 
nded; while commodore Keppel and captain Her- 
fey landed the forces on the eaſt of the harbour, 
without the lols of a man, although the Spaniards 
a conſiderable fleet then lying at anchor, which 
Wight have done them great damage. The earl of 
bemarle divided the army into eight brigades; 
me of which, under the command of general 
Alot, was ordered to march up the country, in 
der to prevent any ſupplies being ſent to the town, 


— 


| and to cover the ſiege in the rear. General — — 
on 


ä 


, 


and colonel Howe were ordered to make a dive 

on the weſt of the town; while the earl of Albe- 
marle, with the main body of the forces, attacked 
the Moro Caſtle, that being the grand object in 
view becauſe he defended the entrance to the har- 
bour. The difficulties they had to encounter were 
innumerable, There was no freſh water to be had; 
and as the men were obliged to cut their wa 
through woods, and drag the cannon along wit 


them, fo many of them died on the ſpot through the 


heat of theclimate, and the fatigues they underwent 
in the ſervice of their country. But courage and 
perſeverance overcame all difficulties; for batteries 
were erected in the night on the riſing grounds, to 
cover the approaches, and make way bh the reduc- 
tion of the place. To do juſtice to the Spaniards, 
it muſt be acknowledged that they defended the 
place with great bravery, and for ſome time, the 
fire was, in a manner, equal on both ſides. On the 
twenty-ninth of June, in the evening, they made a 
fally ; but although they acted with great courage 
and reſolution, they were obliged to retreat, with 
the loſs of above three hundred men. All the 
batteries being now opened, the admiral ordered 
the Cambridge, the Dragon, and the Marlborough, 
to ſail up to the fort, under the command of captain 
Hervey z and then a moſt-dreadful firing began. 
The Spaniſh artillery was well — and it 
appeared that the beſt officers under their govern- 
ment were at this time at the Havannah. As the 
Moro callle was ſituated on a high rock, the ſhips 
could not, after ſeven hours firing, make the leaſt 
impreſſions on it. In the attempt the Engliſh loſt 
one hundred and thirty men, which is not to be 
wondered at when we conſider, that, beſides the 
Moro caſtle, they had another battery playing upon 
them from an vppoſite fort, which galled them ex- 
ceſſively; ſo that they were obliged to retire, other- 
wife they would have been deſtroyed. Among 


| thoſe killed in this hazardous attempt, was captain 
- Gooltrey, a brave oflicer, who had on many former 
- occaſions, given the moſt ſignal proo 


s of his 
courage; but duty, and the love of glory were the 
ſole objects he had in view. When the Engliſh 

men of war were gone to rejoin the fleet, the 
Spaniards turned their attention to the eaſtern part 
of the fort, and reſolved to hold out to the laſt ex- 
tremity; ſo that the Engliſh officers found the re- 
duction of the place would be a work of time. In- 
deed, an unforeſeen accident happened at this time, 
which tended, in 2a great meaſure, to retard their 
operations, namely, the reduction of a battery, which 
took fire by the exploſion of a mortar. Sickneſs like- 
wiſe rendered many of the men incapable of acting, 
and the few who remained 1n health were fatigued 
beyond deſcription. Add to this the want of freſh 


. proviſions, the heat of the climate, and the inſup- 


portable fatigue which both officers and men under- 
went, by which many gave themſelves up to deſpair, 
and ſunk under the load of their mifery : but at 
this time they received a very ſeaſonable ſupply; 
for a fleet arrived from New York, and another 
from Jamaica, having on board a large quantity of 
proviſions, which gave new life and ſpirits both to 
the army and navy. AM 

The governor of the Havannah, ſenſible that the 
Engliſh would make themſelves maſters of the Moro 
caille, unleſs he could fend freſh reinforcements to 
it, ordered one thouſand two hundred men to be 
put on board the boats in the harbour, and to land 
and attack the Engliſh. Accordingly, theſe men 
landed, 'and attacked our forces in three different 
places, but with fo little ſucceſs, that upwards of 
four hundred were left dead on the ſpot; ſome were 
drowned, and the reſt with much difficulty ſaved 
themſelves, by getting into their boats. On the 
thirtieth of July, the miners blew up a part of the 


wall, 
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wall, by which a breach was made; and although it 
was ſmall, yet the engineers were of opinion that 
the army might attack it. The Engliſh troops now 
mounted the breach in ſuch order, that the 
enemy became intimidated, after above four hun- 
dred of them had been killed, among whom was the 
marquis de Gonſales, the ſecond in command, a 
brave officer, who had exerted himſelf to the utmoſt 
during the ſiege, and died animating the ſoldiers to 
defend the place. The ſame fate attended Don 
Lewis de Velaſco, the commander in chief, who diſ- 
daining to aſk quarter, collected as many men as yet 
remained; and making a ſtand with them, received 


2 mortal wound, and died in the bed of honour. 


The Engliſh being now in poſſeſſion of the fort, 
which had coſt the lives of many brave men, — 
a ſiege of fourteen days, turned the cannon again 

the town. Several batteries were, at the ſame time, 
erected on the riſing grounds; and the earl of Albe- 
marle being willing to ſave as many lives as poſſt- 
ble, ſent a meſſage to the governor, deſiring him to 


ſurrender, as it would be in vain to hold out any | 


longer; but the governor, though he returned a 
polite anſwer to the earl, yet refuſed to comply, de- 
claring that he would hold it out to the laſt ex- 
tremity. In conſequence of this the firing imme- 
diately began on both ſides; but in a little more 
than ſix hours all the artillery belonging to the 
enemy were ſilenced, and the north baſtion of the 
city was almoſt diſabled. This reduced the Spa- 
niard to reaſon ; and e about two in the 
afternoon, white flags were diſplayed all round the 
place, and in a ſhort time a flag of truce arrived at 
the head quarters with propoſals for a capitulation. 
The terms, however, which the Spaniſh governor 
thought proper to tranſmit, were not granted: hede- 
manded that the ſhips in the harbour ſhould be ſent 
to Spain, and that the harbour ſhould be declared 
neutral. Theſe appeared rather the demands of a 
conqueror than a fallen enemy; they were, there- 
fore refuſed, and hoſtilities were ordered to be re- 
- newed. This produced the deſired effect; the 
enemy thought proper to recede from their demands 
and to treat upon very different terms; ſo that a 
capitulation was ſigned on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 
by which the inhabitants were ſecured in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws and religion, as well as in 
their private 2 and next day the Engliſh 
took poſſeſſion of this important conqueſt. The 
Spani iſon which was reduced to about ſeven 
hundred men, including officers, was permitted to 
march out with the honours of war; and it was 
ſtipulated that they and the ſailors ſhould be con- 
veyed to Old Spain. About five hundred of the 
Britiſh troops, including fifteen officers, were killed, 
or died of their wounds, during the progreſs of this 
ſiege, and about ſeven . among whom were 
nine officers, were carried off. by ſickneſs. The 
— —_—_ found in the place great quantities of 

illery, ſmall arms, ammunition, and warlike 
ſtores. Twelve ſhips of the line, two upon the 
ſtocks, and ſeveral trading veſſels likewiſe fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh. But beſides theſe cap- 
tures they acquired to the amount of about three 
millions ſterling in filver, tobacco and valuable 
merchandize, collected on his catholic majeſty's 
account; which at once rendered the enemy's loſs 
irreparable, and indemnified the Britiſh nation for 
the expence of this expedition, which was carried 
into execution with the utmoſt alacrity, and afforded 
many inſtances of true courage and capacity. 

Nor was this conqueſt the only inſtance in which 
the arms of Great Britain triumphed over thoſe of 
Spain, A ſcheme had been projected by the miniſtry 
for making a deſcent on the land of Manilla in the 
Eaſt Indies: where is the port from whence two 
large ſhips are annually ſent acroſs the vaſt Pacific 


Ocean to the port of Acapulgp, one of the ſe#-yorts | 
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of Mexico, laden with ſpices, ſtuffs. ; 7 
other rich merchandize of India. An — — | 
to be made on this iſland by part of the — 
of vice-admiral Corniſh, and the troops deſtined 10 
the expedition were to be under the command of 
bri ier- general Draper. The beginning of Au 
guſt, admiral Corniſh failed in two diviſiong and 
on the nineteenth arrived at Malacca, where the 
fleet was watered, and a large quantity of rattang 
collected for making gabions. On the twent 
third of September they anchored in the bay * 
Manilla, where the enemy were but ill prepared for 
a defence, and greatly alarmed at this unexpected 
viſit. The I was the archbiſhop, who 
aſſumes the title of captain-general of the Philippine 
iſlands: but the garriſon conſiſting of eight hun- 
dred men, was commanded by the marquis de Villa 
Medina, who now reinforced it with a body of 
ten thouſand Indians, from the province of Pam. 
panga; but theſe were undiſciplined, and formed 
rather a rude rabble of people, — an army. The 
admiral was fortunate enough to find a convenient 
place for landing the troops, about two miles to the 
ſouthward of the city of Manilla; and immediately 
made the proper diſpoſitions for that purpoſe. The 
three frigates, Argo, Sea-horſe and Scaford, were 
ſtationed very near the ſhore, to cover the deſcent 
three diviſions of the forces were put on board the 


boats of the fleet, conducted by the captains Parker, 


Kempenfeldt, and Brereton of the navy, and ſoon 
landed at the church and village of Malata. This 
was the time for the enemy to have rendered the 
attempt abortive, and — accordingly aſſembled 
in great numbers to oppole the deſcent; but the 
covering frigates kept ſuch a continual fire of can- 
non and ſmall arms, that they ſoon diſperſed and 
ſought their ſafety in a precipitate flight; ſo that 
the troops were difembarked without the loſs of a 
ſingle man. Next day the general took poſſeſſion 
of the Polveriſta, a ſmall fort deſerted by the enemy, 
and which now proved an excellent place of arms 
for covering the landing of the ſtores and artillery, 
The curate's houſe was made the head quarters, 
and guarded by the ſeventy -ninth regiment, ' The 
church of the Hermita was occupied by colonel 
Monſon, with an advanced party of two hundred 
men. The marines were left at the Malata, in the 
neighbourhood of Polvoriſta, to ſecure the com- 
munication with the fleet, and protect the ſtores and 
artillery. In the mean time a body of men ap- 
proached within an hundred yards of the town, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the church of St. Jago, 
which they maintained, notwithſtanding it was ex- 
poſed to the continual fire of the enemy. The ad- 
miral, on the twenty-ſixth, landed a battalion of 
ſeamen, who were poſted between the head quarters 
and marines. Nor were the Spaniards idle on this 
occalion. They were determined, if poſſible, to 
prevent the deſtruction of their city; and, accord- 
ingly, four hundred of their troops, under the com- 
mand of the chevalier Fayette, with two ſield pieces, 
marched up on the right of the Engliſh advanced 
poſt, the flank of which they began to cannonade; 
but colonel Monſon, at the head of the piquets, 
and a ſmall reinforcement of marines, attacked 
them with ſo much fury, that they retreated with 
the greateſt precipitation, leaving one of their ſield 
pieces behind them. 

A conſiderable breach having been made in the 
wall, it was hoped the garriſon would demand a ca. 
pitulation; but finding they made no propoſitions o 
that nature, the Engliſh general reſolved to ſtorm 
the town. Accordingly, on the ſixth of October, 
at four in the morning, the troops allotted for this 
ſervice marched off from their quarters in fma 
bodies, to avoid ſuſpicion, and while they were afſem- 
bli a cloſe fire was maintained in order to elear 
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intrenched. Every thing being in readineſs for the 
aſſault, lieutenant Ruſſel, at the head of ſixty volun- 


teers, ſuſtained by the grenadiers, led the way. 


The engineers, pioneers, and other workmen fol- 
lowed in order to clear and widen the breach; and 
after them-the remainder of the army was conducted 


in proper order. As ſoon as the aſſailants mounted | 


the breach, the enemy fled in the utmoſt confuſion, 
and the troops entered the town with very little 
difficulty; the only oppoſition of conſequence 
which they ' met with being from a hundred 
Spaniards, who, with ſome Indians, were poſted at 
the royal guard-houſe, and, upon their refuſal to 
ſubmit, were all cut to pieces. The governor, 
with the principal magiſtrates, withdrew into the 
citadel, but that being, ſoon after, entirely de- 
moliſhed, they were obliged to ſurrender priſoners 
of war. The Spaniſh officers, on giving their pa- 
role of honour, were enlarged, and all the Indians 
diſmiſſed in ſafety. This important conqueſt coſt 
the Engliſh only one hundred men, including ofhcers. 
By the capitulation it was agreed, that the town 
and port of Cavite, with the iſlands and forts de- 
pending upon Manilla, were to be delivered up to 
his Britannic majeſty, and four millions of dollars 

id as a ranſom for the city of Manilla, and the 
effects of the inhabitants, who, in return, were to be 
protected in their religion and private property. 
Admiral Corniſh, during the ſiege, having inter- 
cepted ſome letters to the Spaniſh governor, inform- 
ing him, that the galleon, St. Phillipina, was arrived 
from Acapulco at Cajayagan, he determined to ſen 
in queſt of her. Accordingly the Panther man of 
war, and Argo frigate, commanded by the captains 
Parker and King, were detached on this ſervice; 


and on the thirtieth of October, being off the iſland 


of Capul, they diſcerned a fail, flanding to the 
northward. - Unfortunately the Panther was drove 


by the current among the Narangoes, and obliged: 


to come to an anchor, but captain King in'the fri- 
gate continuing thechace, came up with and engaged 
her for near two hours, during which his rigging 
ſuffered conſiderable damage, and obliged him to 
give over the attack till it conld be repaired. In 
the mean time the Panther got under fail again, and 
in her turn engaged the enemy, who ſoon ſurren- 
dered; but when captain Parker came to take pol- 
ſeſſion, he was ſurprized to find, that inſtead of the 
St. Phillipina, his prize proved the Santiſſima Tri- 
nidada, which had departed from Manilla for Aca- 
pulco on the firſt of Auguſt ; but —_— with a 
hard gale of wind, wherein ſhe was diſmaſted, had 
been obliged to put back and refit. The merchan- 
dize on board the ſhip was valued at one million 
and a half of dollars, and the whole cargo ſuppoſed 
to be worth double that ſum. We may here add, 
the Hermione, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from 
Lima to Cadiz, laden with treaſure and valuable 


effects to the amount of one million ſterling, which 


was taken in the month of May, by two Englith 
frigates, on a cruiſe off cape St. Vincent, and 
brought from Gibraltar to England. Several cap- 
tures were alſo made in the Weſt Indies during the 
month of November, among which were a French 
ſhip, mounted with twenty pieces of cannon, taken by 
captain Ruthven, commander of the Terplichore; 
and the Oiſeau, another French frigate of twenty 
fans: taken by captain Tonyn, in his majeſty's 
ip the Brune, about ſeven leagues from Cartha- 
gena, Nor were the cruizers of Great Britain lels 
active, or ieſs ſucceſsful in the American ſeas. Captain 
Ourry, of the Acteon, took, about the beginning of 
April, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, laden with artil- 
lery, ftores and ammunition; and buund to Lagueira. 
A fleet of twenty-five French merchant ſhips, laden 
with ſugar, coffee, and indigo, failed from Cape 
Frangois for Europe, under conyoy of four frigates, 
8 month of September; bat, during their 
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paſſage, ſive of them were taken by a fleet of priva- 
teers, belonging to New: York and Jamaica, Not 
did the reſt-eſcape; commodore Keppel fell in the 
next day with the remaining part, took the whole 
fleet, together with their convoy, and ſent them to 


Port Royal. - 


Let us now return to the continent, where the 


war was {till carried on with the utmoſt vigour, A 
joint memorial was preſented by the Frenth and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors at the court of Liſhon, to the 
Portugueſe miniſtry; importing, that the firſt mea- 


ſure planned by the kings of France and Spain was 


to engage his Portugueſe majeſty in their offenſive 
and defenſive alliance, and to join his forces with 
theirs: that they expected his moſt Faithful majeſty 
would not heſitate a moment to acquieſce in fo 
reaſonable a requeſt, when he conſidered what he 


owed to himſelf, to his Kingdom, and to his ſubje&s, 


who more ſeverely felt the yoke which Great Britain 
had laid upon them, than thoſe of any other nation; 
and which. ſhe was deſirous of extending over all 


choſe who had any poſſeſſions in the new world: 


that it would be unjuſt for France and Spain alone 
to ſupport a war, and factifice their ſubjects for an 
object in which Portugal was cqually intereſted with 


themſelves: that in order to this, the ambaſſador of 


Spain, and the miniſter plenipotentiary of France 
deſired his moſt Faithful majeſty to renounce the 
neutrality, and declare himſelf united in the preſent. 
war againſt the Engliſh, with the kings of France and 
Spain: that this declaration was made by thoſe two 
monarchs as being agreed and concerted between 
them: that his Catholic majeſty had alſo inſtructed 
his ambaflador to obſerve, that it was the brother 


of the queen, wife to his moſt Faithful majeſty, a 


true friend, a moderate, and quiet neighbour, who 
had made this propoſal to him, and who, conſider- 
ing the intereſt of his Portugueſe majeſty as his own, 
withed to unite the one with the other, to that either 
in peace or war, Spain and Portugal might be con- 
ſidered as belonging to one maſter, - To this extra- 
ordinary memorial, the two miniſters added, That 
they were commanded by their reſpective courts, to 
demand in four days a cetegorical anſwer, and that 
any delay beyond that period would be conſidered 
as a negative, | 

But though the ſituation of Portugal was at 
this time truly alarming, yet the firmneſs of the 


king was ſuch as muſt tranſmit his name with the 


molt diſtinguiſhed advantage to poſterity. He 
anſwered this inſulting propoſition with a moderate 
but intrepid refolution. He obſerved, that the ties, 
which equally united him to Great Britain, and the 
crowns ot France and Spain, rendered him a'proper 
mediator to them all, and conſequently improper 
for him to declare himſelf an enemy to either: that 


his alliance with England was ancient, and conſe- 


quently incapable of giving offence at this juncture: 
that it was merely defenſive, conſequently innocent: 
that the late calamities of Portugal had abſolutely 
diſabled her from taking part in any offenſive war, 
into which neither the love his moſt Faithful ma- 
jeſty bore his ſubjects, as a father, nor the duty by 
which he was bound to them as a king, could ſuffer 
him to plunge them. 

This anſwer was far from ſatisfying the princes 
of the Bourbon confederacy. They denied that the 
alliance with England was either purely defenſive, 
or purely innocent: and to other aſſertions added, 


that if the king of Portugal did not comply with 
| their requiſition, the Spaniſh troops which were 

already marched to the trontiers, ſhould enter his 
country, ſeize his forts, and ſhut them up; and 
that no choice was therefore left to his majeſty, but 
that of receiving therg as friends, or treating them 


as enemies. 


However, this extraordinary treatment could 
neither divert the King from the firmneſs of his re · 
ſolution, 
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ſolution, nor provoke him to depart from the mo- 
deration of his language. He declared he would 
keep his treaties with England inviolate; and that 
if their troops ſhould enter his dominions, he would, 
in defence of his neutrality, repulſe them with all 
his forces, joined by thoſe of his allies; and con- 
cluded with this noble reſolution, © I hat it would 
affect him leſs though reduced to the laſt extremity, 
of which the great Judge was the ſole arbiter, to let 
the laſt tile of his palace fall, and to ſee his faithful 
ſubjects ſpill. the laſt drop of their blood, than to 
ſacrifice, together with the honour of his crown, all 
that Portugal held moſt dear; and to ſubmit, by 
ſuch extraordinary means, to become an unheard-of 
example to all pacific powers, who would no longer 
be able to enjoy the benefit of neutrality, whenever 
2 war ſhould be kindled between other powers with 
which the former were connected by defenſive trea- 
ties.” On receiving this final reſolution, the am- 
baſſadors of the two crowns demanded paſſports, 
which being granted them, they ſet out for their re- 
ſpective courts; and France and Spain, in the month 
of June, publiſhed a joint declaration of war againſt 
Portugal. In the mean time about eight thouſand 
troops, with large ſupplies of ſtores and ammuni- 
tion, and a fine train of artillery, arrived in Portu- 
gal from 2 The command. of the Portu- 
gueſe army had ſome time before been conferred 
upon count de la Lippe Buckebourg, an officer of 
great abilities, and who, during the whole courſe of 
the war, had directed the Britiſh artillery in Ger- 
many. The Engliſh forces were conducted by lord 
Tyrawley and the earl of Loudon, aſſiſted by ſeveral 
officers of great experience. Theſe forces had not 
been long in Portugal, before lord Tyrawley, diſ- 
ſted at the behaviour of the court of Liſbon, de- 
Fired to be recalled; his requeſt was granted, and 
the ezrl of Loudon ſucceeded to the chief command, 
But the progreſs of the Spaniſh army in Portugal 
was very flow, and the military enterprizes very 
trifling ; and when the ſeaſon was far advanced the 
rain fell in torrents, the roads were deſtroyed, and 
the country, in many places, rendered impaſſable. 
The Spaniards, theretore, who had not ſecured any 
advanced poſt where they could maintain themſelves 
during the winter; deſtitute of magazines for their 
ſupport, and their convoys continually cut off by 
the enemy, were obliged to retreat into their own 
country. 

In Germany the greateſt efforts were made. 
General Luckner, a noted Hanoverian partizan, 
and who had made ſeveral ſucceſsful invaſions into 
the country poſſeſſed by the enemy, obtained a con- 
ſiderable advantage over the marquis de Lortange, 
who had marched out of Gottingen at the head of 
eighteen hundred horſe and two thouſand infantry, 
to intercept Luckner. But the latter falling unex- 
pectedly on the marquis, forced him to retire with 
great loſs and precipitation to Gottingen. About 
the ſame time a party of French irregulars were 
made priſoners at Eichffeld by major Wingerode, 
commander of the Heſſian huſſars. 
Roer was beſieged by the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wic. In the month of April, he ſet out at the head 
of a ſtrong detachment and a train of artillery, in 
order to carry his deſign into execution. His bat- 
teries had ſcarce begun to play before the fort was 
ſet on fire. Every method was purſued by M. de 
Muret, who commanded in the caſtle, to ſtop the 
progreſs of the flames; but finding all his endea- 
vours ineffectual, he was obliged, with his whole 
garriſon of two hundred and thirty men to leap 
over the walls, and ſurrender at diſcretion. 

When the French generals Soubiſe and d'Etrees 
arrived at Frankfort, near the latter end of April, 
they immediately applied themſelves to aſſemble 
their forces on the banks of the Weſer ; while the 
prince of Conde commanded a ſeparate army en- 
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The caſtle of 


| camped at Duſſelderp on the Lower Rhine. The 
main body of the allied army, commanded by 

Prince Ferdinand, was poſted behind the Dymel, to 
make head againſt the two marſhals, while the he. 

reditary prince, at the head of a conſiderable corps 
was encamped in the biſhopric of Munſter, to watch 
the motions of Conde. Prince Xavier of Saxony 
had taken poſt, with a corps de reſerve, between 
the river Werra and the town of Gottingen; and 
general Luckner encamped- near Eimbeck on the 
Leine, to obſerve that prince's motions. , On the 
twenty-fourth of June prince Ferdinand made the 
proper diſpoſitions for attacking the French camp, 
lituated between Graebenſtein and Meinbrexen. In 
order to execute this plan with ſucceſs, general 
Luckner left his camp in the morning of the twenty. 
third, croſſed the Weſer in the evening, and by 
three o'clock the next morniag arrived between 
Mariendorff and Undenhauſen. General Sporcken 
paſſed the Dymel at Sielem about four in the morn- 
ing, at the head of twelve Hanoverian battalions, 
and part of the cavalry of the left wing, in order to 
fall upon the enemy's flank, while Luckner attacked 
them in the rear. Prince Ferdinand paſſed the river 
about the ſame time, at the head of twelve Britiſh 
battalions, eleven of the Brunſwic troops, cight 
regiments of Heſſians, the Engliſh cavalry, and part 
of the German horſe of the left wing. On his gain- 
ing the bank on the oppoſite ſide, he drew up his 
forces in order of battle, behind the ponds of Kalſe. 


The vanguard on the right was compoſed of the 


chaſleurs, of the Engliſh and German infantry com- 
manded by lord Frederick Cavendith, and Treytag's 
Hanover ian chaſſeurs, who had orders to occupy the 
mountain of Langenberg, while the left conſiſted of 
the piquets of the army. The body of reſerve, con- 
ducted by the marquis of Granby, croſſed the Dymel 
at Warburg, and marched to an eminence oppoſite 
to Furſtenwalde, in order to fall upon the left wing 
of the enemy. All theſe preparations were made 
with ſuch judgment, activity, and good order, that 
the French were attacked with the utmoſt impe- 
tuoſity in front, flank, and rear, before they knew 
any thing of the approach of the allied army. Ter- 
rified at this vigorous and unexpected aſſault, a very 
precipitate retreat was the immediate conſequence, 
and would probably have ended in a total defeat of 
the whole army, had not M. de Stainville, at the 
head of a choſen body of troops, conliſting of the 
grenadiers of France, the royal grenadiers, the regi- 
ment of Aquitaine, and ſome other forces which 
conſtituted the flower of the French infantry, thrown 
himſelf into the woods of Willemſtahl, where he 
made a noble ſtand, and eſſectually covered the re- 
treat of the French marſhals, who retired in the 


1 utmoſt confuſion under the cannon of Caſſel. Stain- 


ville was attacked by lord Granby with his uſual 
impetuolity, and the whole body, except two bat- 
talions, either killed or taken. 'I'wo thouſand five 
hundred and fifty of the enemy, including one hun- 
dred and ſixty- two officers, were made priſoners: 
ſome ſtandards and colours were alſo taken ; while 
the whole loſs of the allied army did not exceed 
three hundred men. Colonel Townſhend was the 
only officer of diſtinction who loſt his life in the 
action. ; 
The French marſhals having withdrawn to their 
camp at Melſungen, in order to maintain their com- 
munication with Franckfort, and facilitate their unc- 
tion with the prince of Conde, who had received ot” 
ders to advance from the Lower Rhine, prince Fer- 


| dinand reſolved to attack them. Accordingly, on 


| the twenty-fifth of July he croſſed the Eder, and 
| joined the marquis of Granby on the heights of Fal 
kenberg; after which he reconnoitered the enemy 3 
ſituation, when he found there was no probability 0 
engaging them with ſucceſs; and having content 
themſelves with cannonading their camp, he fe, 
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croſſed the Eder, leaving the marquis of Granby on 
the heights of Falkenberg. The French now croſſed 
the Fulda, and retired to Caſſel, having left a body 
of troops under M. de Guerchy oppoſite to the camp 
they abandoned: at the ſame time the marquis of 
Granby took poſſeſſion of Melſungen, by which 


— 


made but alight impreſſion. The marks of public 
Joy, on conſiderable conqueſts, were become much 
colder, than thoſe ſhewn at the beginning of the 
war upon very trivial advantages. Belides, as an 
alteration in the ſyſtem of the Britiſh miniſtry had 
begun the war, another alteration, by the reſigna- 


means the enemy's communication with Franckfort | tion of Mr. Pitt, naturally put an end to it. The 
was once more cut off. Immediately after, a body I duke of Newcaſtle, firſt lord of the treaſury, from 
of their dragoons advancing towards Ruthenburn || his early zeal in favour of the houſe of Hanover, 
under M. de Stainville, fell into an ambuſcade at and the liberal uſe he had made of his fortune, had 
Morſchen, and were entirely routed. This was fol- || long been conſidered as the head of the whigs: but 
lowed by the loſs of Gottingen, which place they neither his age, nor his ſituation in the former reign, - 
relinquiſhed after having deſtroyed the fortifications. |] had allowed him an opportunity of cultivating an 
On the fixteenth of July the prince of Conde began || intereſt with the preſent king; whence he did not 
his march from Coeffeldt, and paſſed the Lippe at now pofleſs the royal confidence. On the other 
| Halderen. He was followed by the hereditary || hand, the earl of Bute had enjoyed an employment 
| prince, at the head of a ſtrong detachment from the || near his perſon when he was prince of Wales, and 
allied army; who having received intelligence that || had obtained an uncommon ſhare. of his eſteem. 
1 2 large body of the enemy were on their march to |] This laſt nobleman therefore, after the removal of 
a meet the prince of Conde, he determined to attack Mr. Pitt, was made ſecretary of ſtate; and ſoon 
\ him before their arrival. In the beginning of this || after the dukeof Newcaſtle, thinking himſelf obliged 
0 action, the French were drove from the heights into || to reſign, the earl of Bute was appointed firſt com- 
d the plain; but while the allies were eagerly purſuing. || mifſioner of the treaſury. This reſignation was fol- 
ly their advantage, the main army of the enemy arrived. || lowed by that of ſeveral others, diſtinguiſhed by 
h $uch a powerful reinforcement could not fail of turn- || their rank and influence. His majeſty, with a view 
It ing the balance in their favour. The allies were || of aboliſhing party diſtinctions, and extending the 
rt totally defeated, having loſt about three thouſand || royal favour equally to all his ſubjects, now choſe 
n- men. This misfortune was greatly increaſed by a || many perſons from thoſe families which had been 
is wound which the hereditary prince received from a || the moſt ſtedfaſt friends of the Steuarts, and had, 
"I muſquet ball in his hip-bone, by which, for a con- || ever ſince the revolution, oppoſed the meaſures of 
he ſiderable time, his life was in the moſt imminent |] government. The whigs, irritated at the changes 
n- danger. by which they loſt their places, expreſſed their re- 
y'S In the neighbourhood of the allies was the caſtle || ſentment in the moſt public manner, and endea- 
he of Ameneburg, which they had furniſhed with a gar- || voured by riotous proceſſions of different kinds of 
of riſon conſiſting of ſeven hundred men, under the || mobs, to excite the people to eſpouſe their cauſe. 
on- command of captain Cruſe, This fortreſs the enemy || A violent ferment ſucceeded, in which his majeſt | 
nel determined to take; but, in order to conceal their || loſt great part of that popularity to which his frit | 
te real intention, attacked a poſt of the allics called || ſpeech juſtly entitled him; the faireſt characters were 1 
ng Brucker Mulk, which defended the paſſage of a ||] traduced and inſulted by party violence; and the 1 
ade bridge over the Ohme. This poſt was defended by || moſt bitter animoſity was infuſed into the minds of 1 
hat 1 detachment of two hundred men, the greater part ignorant unthinking people againſt the Scots. 1 
pe- of whom were poſted in a ſmall redoubt, which they || While the nation was thus diſtracted, the conduct 
e had erected to defend them againſt the random ſhot || of the war became difficult, its continuance unſafe, ö 
er- of the enemy. The attack on this poſt was made || and its ſupplies uncertain; and its being impoſſible 1 
ery by the French with muſquetry and cannon, by a de- || for thoſe in the adminiſtration to behold without } 
ICC, tachment placed on an eminence, a little beyond the || anxiety, that the chiefs of the monied intereſt were 
t of bridge. This attack brought on a molt violent || connected with the principal perſons in oppoſition, k 
the cannonade on both ſides; while a warm diſpute || their defire of a peace became cordial and ſincere. f 
the with ſmall arms was maintained between the French It is ſaid, the firſt overtures were made under the 9 
egi and Hanoverians, who defended the redoubt. The || mediation of his Sardinian majeſty, The duke of ; 
hich latter having expended all their ammunition, and || Bedford was fent to Verſailles, to negotiate on the 1 
Wn ſuffered a conſiderable loſs from the conſtant fire of || part of England; the duke de Nivernois came to f 
e be the enemy, general Waldegrave was detached, with || London on that of France; and ſoon after the great 
e re- the firſt battalion of guards, to relieve the Hanove- || outlines of a treaty were achuſted, and preliminaries 
the rians, In the mean time, prince Ferdinand ob- || ſigned. In conſequence of which, on the twenty- 
tain- ſerving that the enemy were continually throwing || fifth of November, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
aſual infreſh troops, and increaſing the number of cannon || of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne, in 
bat- that played continually on the allies, thought proper || which he obſerved, that the war with Spain, and the 1 
| five to reinforce his artillery with ſix pieces of heavy || attack of his ally, the king of Portugal, having * 
hun- cannon, and three howitzers from the army; and || greatly affected the commerce of his ſubjects, mul- | 
ners: ordered four Heffian regiments to advance, in order || tiplied the objects of his military operations, and f 
while to ſuſtain thofe who were ſo warmly engaged. A ||. added to the heavy burthens of his people, he had \ 
cceed terrible fire both of ſmall arms and artillery was || willingly embraced an occaſion that offered of re- 1 
s the now maintained for fifteen hours, both ſides fighting || newing the negotiation for peace. He informed 5 
1 the with the moſt determined reſolution, though neither them, that the preliminary articles were actually \ 
a made the leaſt attempt to paſs the bridge. At length || ſigned; that by the conditions in which all parties 
their the darkneſs put an end to the action, in which || had acquieſced, an immenſe territory was added to 
com eleven hundred men of the enemy, and fix hundred || the empire of Great Britain, and a ſolid foundation 
Junc- of the allies, were killed. Prince Ferdinand after |] laid for the increaſe of commerce; that care had 
ed or- this action inveſted Caſſel; and notwithſtanding all || been taken to remove all occaſions of future diſputes; 
e Fer- activity and reſolution of a numerous garriſon, || that the king of Portugal was ſecured in all his do- 
V: On commanded by the baron de Dieſbach, the opera- || minions; and that all the territories of his German 
r, an tions were carried on with ſuch remarkable vigour, || allies were evacuated by the troops of F trance. He 
of Fal- that the city was taken on the tenth of October by lamented that a great number of his ſubjects had 1 
1emy's capitulation.” This was the laſt action between the |] been loſt in different parts of the world; a conſide ; 
ility of French and the allies in Germany. | ration which reinforced the other reaſons he had to 
tented Great Britain at this time was much diſpoſed to engage in the negotiation ; and that he had haſtened | 
he Ie peace. Victories were become familiar to us, and |} the concluſion of it, to prevent the neceſlity of 
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making preparations for another campaign. He 
deſired the commons to conſider of ſuch qnethods, 
in the ſettlement of the new acquilitions, as ſhould 
moſt effectually tend to the ſecurity of thoſe coun- 
tries, and to the improvement of the Britiſh trade 
and navigation. He recommended to their care 
and attention his gallant ſubjects by whom thoſe 
acquiſitions were made. He obſerved, that union 
at home was peculiarly neceſſary to lay the founda- 
tion of that ceconomy which they owed to them- 
ſelves and their poſterity, and which alone could re- 
lieve the nation from the heavy burthens entailed 


upon it by the neceſſities of a long and expenſive | 


war. | | 
| To this gracious ſpeech both houſes were eager to 
preſent addreſſes, containing general compliments of 
congratulation on the approach of peace, as well as 
upon the birth of the prince of Wales. 
day a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed; and orders 
were iſſued for opening again all the channels of 
communication with France and Spain. However, 
the preliminaries of the peace underwent a very ſe- 
vere examination by the oppolition, but were at 
length approved of by a great majority in both 
houſes; and each preſented an addreſs to the king 
on the occaſion, in which they declared, * That 
they owed the utmoſt gratitude to his majeſty for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity upon 
terms of honour to the crown, and of advantage to 
the people.“ | 
4 D. 356 The definitive treaty of peace 
b 3 being ſigned at Paris on the tenth 
of February, and thence tranſmitted ro England, 
it was laid before the parliament; of which the fol- 
lowing is an exact copy. 


In the Name of the moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, | 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, So be it. 


BE it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or 
may, in any manner, belong. 

„ Tt has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the 
ſpirit of union and concord among the princes, 
whoſe diviſions had ſpread troubles in the four parts 
of the world, and to inſpire them with the intlina- 
tion to cauſe the comforts of peace to ſucceed to the 
misfortunes of a long and bloody war, which having 
ariſen between England and France, during the 
reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 


George the Second, by the Grace of God, king of | 


Great Britain, of glorious memory, continued under 
the reign of. the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
George the 'Thud, ſucceſſor, and, in its progreſs, 
communicated itſelf to Spain and Portugal: con- 
fequently, the moſt ſerene and moſt patent prince, 
George the Third, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and Lunenburg, Arch-Treafurer and Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire; the moſt ſerene and 
moſt potent prince, Lewis the Fiftcenth, by the 
Grace of God, the moſt Chriſtian King; and the 
moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince, Charles the 
Third, by. the Grace of God, King of Spain and 
of the Indies, after having laid the foundations of 
peace in the preliminaries, ſigned at Fontainbleau 


the third of November laſt; and the moſt ſerene 
and moſt potent prince, Don Joſeph the Firſt, by. 


the Grace of God, King of, Portugal and of the 
Algarves, after having acceded thereto, determined 


tocomplete, n this great and important 
e high contracting parties 


work. For this purpoſe t 
have named and appointed their reſpective ambaſſa- 


dors extraordinary and miniſters plenipotentiary, 


viz. his Sacred Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord John 
Duke and Earl of Bedford, Marquis of Taviſtock, 
&c. his Miniſter of State, Lieutenant General of 


his Armies, Keeper of his Privy Seal, Knight of 
8 < 


| 


The next | 


| 


| baſſador Extraordina 


- 


ir RS 


the Moſt Noble Order of the Garter; and his Am- 
ry and Miniſter Plenipotentia 

to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: his Sacred Majeſty 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, the moſt illuſtrious and 


moſt excellent lord Cæſar Gabriel de Choiſeul, 


Duke, of Praflin, Peer of France, Knight of his 
Orders, Lieutenant General of his Armies, and of 
the Province of Brittany, Counſellor of all his 
Councils, and Miniſter and Secretary of State, and 
of his Commands and-Finances: his Sacred Majeſty 
the Catholick King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt 
excellent lord, Don Jerome Grimaldi, Marquis de 
Grimaldi, Knight of the Moſt Chriſtian King's 
Orders, Gentleman of his Catholick Majeſty's Bed 
Chamber in employment, and his Ambaſſador Ex- 


l traordinary to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : his Sacred 
| Majeſty the Moſt Faithful King, the moſt illuſtrious 


and moſt excellent lord, Martin de Mello; and Caſtro, 
Knight profeſſed of the Order of Chriſt, of his Moſt 
Faithful Majeſty's Council, and his Ambaſſador 
and Miniſter Plenipotentiary to his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty. 


Who, after having dulv communicated to 
each other their full powers, in good form, have 
agreed upon the articles, the tenor of which is as 
follows: 8 f 1184 f | 

% Art. I. There ſhall be a chriſtian, univetſal, 
and perpetual peace, as well by fea as by land, 


and a ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re- 


eſtabliſhed between their Britannick, Moſt Chriſtian, 
Catholick, and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, and between 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, 
provinces, countries, vaſlals, and ſubjects, of what 
quality or condition ſoever they be, without excep- 
tions of places, or of perſons; ſo that the high con- 
tracting parties ſhall give the greateſt, attention to 
maintain between themſelves and their ſaid domi- 
nions and ſubjects, this reciprocal friendſhip and 
correſpondence, without permitting on either ſide 
any kind of hoſtilities, by ſea or by land, to be 
committed from henceforth, for any cauſe, or under 
any pretence, whatſoever ; and every thing ſhall be 


carefully avoided, which might hereafter prejudice 


the union happily re-eſtablithed, applying them- 
ſelves, on the contrary, on every occaſion, to pro- 
cure for each other whatever may contribute to their 
mutual glory, intereſts, and advantages, without 
giving any afliſtance or protection, directly or indi- 
rely, to thoſe who would cauſe any prejudice to 
either of the high contracting parties: there ſhall 
be a general oblivion of every thing that may have 
been done or committed, before or ſince the com- 
mencement of the war, which is juſt ended. 

« Art, II. The treaties of Weltphalia of 1648; 
thoſe of Madrid between the two crowns of Great 
Britain and Spain of 1667, and 1670; the treaties 
of. peace of Nimegnen of 1678, and 1679; of 
Ryſwick of 1697; thoſe of peace and of commerce 
of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 1714; that 
of the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717 ; that of 
the quadruple alliance of London of 1718; the 
treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738; the definitive 


treaty of Aix la-Chapelle of 1748; and that of 


Madrid; between the crown of Great Britain and 
Spain, of 17 50; as well as the treaties between the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the thirtcenth of 
February, 1668; of the ſixth of February, 1715; 
and of the twelfth of February, 1716 and that of 
the eleventh of April, 1713; between France and 
Portugal with the guarantees of Great Britain; ſerve 
as a balis and foundation to the peace, and the pre 
ſent treaty : and for this purpoſe they are all re, 
newed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all 


|. the treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between the 
| high contracting parties before the war, as if they 


were inſerted here word for word; ſo that they - 
to be exactly obſerved, for the future, in their _ 
tenor, and religioufly executed on all ſides, 94 - | 
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their potats, which ſhall not be derogated from by 
the preſent treaty, notwithſtanding all that may 
have been ſtipulated to the contrary by any of the 
high contracti 8 parties; and all the ſaid parties 
declare, that they will not ſuffer any privilege, 


favour, or indulgence to ſubſiſt, contrary to the | 


treaties above confirmed, except what ſhall have 
been agreed and ſtipulated by the preſent treaty. 

* Art. III. All the priſoners made on all ſides, 
as well by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried 
away, or given during the war, and to this day, 
ſhall be reſtored, without ranfom, ſix weeks at lateſt, 
to be computed from the day of the exchange of the 
ratiſications of the preſent treaty, each crown re- 
ſpectively paying the advances which ſhall have been 
made for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their 
priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where they 
{hall have been detained, according to the atteſted 
reccipts and eſtimates, and other authentic vouchers, 
which ſhall be furniſhed on one ſide and the other: 
and ſecurities ſhall be reciprocally given for the pay- 
ment of the debts which the priſoners ſhall have 
contracted in the countries where they have been 
detained, until their entire liberty. And all the 
ſhips of war and merchant-veſlels, which ſhall have 
been taken ſince the expiration of the terms agreed 
upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall be 
likewiſe reſtored bona fide, with all their crews and 
cargoes : and the execution of this article ſhall be 
proceeded upon immediately after the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty. 


« Art. IV. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re- 


nounces all pretenſions which he has heretofore 
formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia 
in all its parts; and guaranties the whole of it, and 
with it all its dependencies, to the King of Great 
Britain: moreover, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes 
and guaranties to his faid Britannic Majeſty, in full 
right, Canada, with all its dependencies, as well as; 
the iſland of Cape Breton, and all the other iſlands 
and coaſts in the gulph and river St. Laurence, and 
in general, every thing that depends on the ſaid 
countries, lands, iſlands, and coaſts, with the ſove- 
reignty, property, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired 
by treaty or otherwiſe, which the moſt Chriſtian 
King, and the crown of France have had till now, 
over the ſaid countries, iſlands, lands, places, coaſts, 
and their inhabitants; ſo that the moſt Chriſtian 
King cedes and makes over the whole to the ſaid 
King, and to the crown of Great Britain, and that 
in the moſt ample manner and form, without re- 
ſtriction, and without any liberty todepart from the 
ſaid ceſſion and guarantee, under any pretence, or to 
diſturb Great Britain in the poſſeſſions above men- 
tioned, His Britannic Majeſty, on his fide, agrees 
to grant the liberty of the catholic religion to the 
inhabitants of Canada: he will, conſequently, give 
the moſt preciſe and moſt effectual orders, that his 
new Roman catholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip 
of their religion, according to the rites of the Ro- 
miſh church, as far as the laws of Great Britain 
permit, His Britannic Majeſty further agrees, that 
the French inhabitants, or others who had been ſub- 
jects of the moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may 
retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever they 
thall think proper, and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, 
and — their effects, as well as their perſons, 
without being reſtrained in their emigration, under 
any pretence whatſoever, except that of debts, or of 
Criminal proſecutions : the term limited for this 
emigration ſhall be fixed to the ſpace of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratification of the preſent treaty. 

Art. V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the 
liberty of fiſhing and Lies on a part of the coaſts 
of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is ſpecified 
in Ne 1 article of the treaty of Utrecht; which 
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article is renewed and confirmed hy the preſent treaty 
(except what relates to the iſland of Cape Breton, 
as well as to the other iſlands and coaſts in the mouth 
and in the gulph of St. Laurence): and his Britan- 
nic Majeſty conſents to leave to the ſubjects of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, the liberty of fiſhing in the 
gulph of St. Laurence, on condition that the ſub- 
jects of France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but 
at the diſtance of three leagues from all the, coaſts 
belonging to Great Britain, as well thoſe of the con- 
tinent, as thoſe of the iſlands ſituated in the ſaid 
gulph of St. Laurence. And as to what relates to 
the fiſhery on the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton 
out of the ſaid gulph, the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſ- 
tian King ſhall not be permitted to exerciſe the ſaid 
fiſhery, — at the diſtance of fifteen leagues from 
the coaſts of the iſland of Cape Breton; and the 
fiſhery on the coaſts of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, and 


every where elſe out of the ſaid gulph, ſhall remain 


on the foot of former treaties. 

Art. VI. The King of Great Britain cedes the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſerve as ſhelter to 
the French fiſhermen : and his ſaid Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty cgages not to fortify the ſaid iſlands; to 


erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the 


convenience of the fiſhery ; and to keep upon them 


a guard of fifty men only for the police. 

„ Art. VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on 
Jolid and durable foundations, and to remove for 
ever all ſubject of diſpute with regard to the limits 
of the Britiſh and French territories on the conti- 
nent of America; it is agreed, that for the future, 
the confines between the dominions of his Britannic 
Majeſty, and thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in 
that part of the world, ſhall be fixed irrevocably by 
a line drawn along the middle of the river Miſſlipps, 
from its ſource to the river Iberville, and from thence, 
by a line drawn along the middle of this river, and 
the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the ſea ; 
and for this purpoſe the Moſt Chriſtian King cedes 


in full right, and guaranties to his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty the river and port of the Mobile, and every 


thing which he poſſeſſes, or onght to poſſeſs, on the 
left tide of the river Miſſiſſippi, except the town of 
New Orleans, and the iſland in which it is ſituated, 
which ſhall remain to France; provided that the 
navigation of the river Miſſiſſippi, ſhall be equally 
free, as well to the ſubjects of Great Britain as to 
thoſe of France, in its whole breadth and length, 
from its ſource to the ſea, and expreſsly that part 
which is between the ſaid iſland of New Orleans, 
and the right bank of that river, as well as the 
paſſage both in and out of its mouth. It is farther 
{tipulated, that the veſlels belonging to the ſubjects 
of either nation ſhall not be ſtopped, viſited, or ſub- 
jected to the payment of any duty whatſoever. The 
ſtipulations inſerted in the IVth article, in favour of 
the inhabitants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place with 
regard to the inhabitants of the countries ceded by 
this article. 

« Art. VIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to France, the iſlands of Guadaloupe, of 
Marie Galante, of Defirade, of Martinico, and of 
Belleiſle; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be 
reſtored in the fame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms ; provided 
that his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have 
ſettled in the ſaid iſlands, or thoſe who ſhall have 
any commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the other 
places reſtored to France by the preſent treaty, ſhall 
have liberty to ſell their lands and their eſtates, to 
ſettle their affairs, to recover their debts, and to 
bring pn Angers effects, as well as their perſons, on 
board veſſels which they ſhall be permitted to ſend 
to the ſaid iſlands, and other places reſtored ' as 
above, and which ſhall ſerve for this uſe only, with- 
out being | on account of their religion; 
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or under any other pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions: and for this 
poſe the term of eighteen months is allowed to 


1 
5 Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed | 


from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty : but as the liberty granted to his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their 
perſons and their effects in veſſels of their nation, 
may be liable to abuſes, if precautions were not 


between his Britannic Majeſty and his Moſt Chriſtian | 
. that the number of Engliſh veſſels, which 


ſhall have leave to 
reſtored to France 


ballaſt; ſhall ſet ail at a fixed time; and ſhall make 
one voyage only, all the effects belonging to the 
Engliſh being to be embarked at the ſame time. It 
has been further agreed, that his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports to be 
given to the ſaid yeſſels; that, for the greater ſecu- 
rity, it ſhall be allowed to place two French clerks, 
or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which ſhall be 
viſited in the landing places and ports of the ſaid 
iſlands and places reſtored to France, and that the 
merchandize which ſhall be found therein ſhall be 


confiſcated. 
« Art. IX. The Moſt Chriſtian King cedes and 


o to the ſaid iſlands and places 
Il be limited, as well as the 
number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go in 


i 


aranties to his Britannic Majeſty, in full right, 


the iſlands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with 
the ſame ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants of 
this colony, inſerted in the IVth article for thoſe of 
Canada: and the partition of the iſlands called 
Neutral, is agreed and fixed, ſo that thoſe of St. 
Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, ſhall remain in 
full right to Great Britain, and that of St. Lucia 
ſhall be delivered to France, to enjoy the ſame like- 
wiſe in full right; and the high contractiug parties 
guaranty the partition ſo ſtipulated. 

« Art. X. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore 
to France the iſland of Goree in the condition it 
was in when conquered: and his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty cedes in full right, and guaranties to the 
King of Great Britain, the river Senegal, with the 
forts and factories of St. Lewis, Podor, aud Galam; 
and with all the rights and dependencies of the faid 
river Senegal. 

« Art, XI. In the Eaſt Indies, Great Britain 
ſhall reſtore to France, in the condition they are 
now in, the different factories which that crown 
poſſeſſed, as well on the coaſt of Coromandel and 
Orixa, as on that of Malabar, as alſo in Bengal, at 
the beginning of the year 1749. And his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty renounces all pretenſions to the 
acquiſition which he had made on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel and Orixa, ſince the ſaid beginning of 
the year 1749. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall 
reſtore on his ſide, all that he may have conquered 
from Great Britain in the Eaſt Indies during the 
preſent war; and will expreſsly cauſe Nattal and Ta- 

anoully in the iſland of Sumatra, to be reſtored; 
he engages further not to ere& fortifications, or to 
keep troops, in any part of the dominions of the 
ſubah of Bengal. And in order to preſerve future 
eace on the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, the 
gliſh and French ſhall acknowledge Mahomet 
Ally Khan for lawful Nabob of the Carnatick, and 
Salabat Jing for lawful Subah of the Decan; and 
both parties ſhall renounce all demands and preten- 
ſions of ſatisfaction, with which they might charge 
each other, or their Indian allies, for their depreda- 
tions or pillage committed on the one ſide or on the 
other, during the war. 11528 .* 

« Art. XII. The iſland of Minorca ſhall be 
reſtored to his Britannic Majeſty, as well as Fort 
St. Philip, in the ſame condition they were in when 

conquered by the arms of the Moſt Chriſtian King; 


4 


taken to prevent them; it has been expreſsly agreed 


| 


and with the artillery which was there 
ſaid 7 = the ſaid fort were taken. "Ay ery 

6 Art. XIII. The town and of Dunk 
ſhall be put into the ſtate: fixed by dhe 1aft —2 
Aix- la-Chapelle, and by former treaties. The cy. 
nette ſhall be deſtroyed immediately after the ex. 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, as 
well as the forts and batteries which defend the en. 
trance on the fide of the ſea; and proviſion ſhall be 
made, at the ſame time, for, the wholſomeneſs of 
= air, vx for the 7 of the inhabitants, by 

ome other means, to the ſatisfaction i 
of Great Britain. N 

Art. XIV. France ſhall reſtore all the coun- 
tries belonging to the electorate of Hanover, to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, to the Duke of Brunſwic 
and to the count of La Lippe Buckebourg, which 
are or ſhall be occupied by his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty's arms: the fortreſſes of theſe different coun- 
tries ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they 
were in when conquered by the French arms; and 
the pieces of artillery, which ſhall have been carried 
elſewhere, ſhall be replaced by the ſame number, of 
the _ 1 weight, and metal. 

Art. XV. In caſe the ſtipulations containe 
in the XIIIth article of the — Would 
not be completed at the time of the ſignature of the 
preſent treaty, as well with regard to — 
to be made by the armies of France of the fortreſſes 
of Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and of all the coun- 
tries belonging to the King of Pruſſia, as with re- 
gard to the evacuations to be made by the Britiſh 
and French armies of the countries which they oc- 
cupy in Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, on the Lower 
Rhine, Upper Rhine, and in all the empire, and to 
the retreat of the troops into the dominions of their 
reſpective fovereigns: their Britannic and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſties promiſe to proceed, bona fide, 

«with all the diſpatch the caſe will permit of, to the 
ſaid evacuations, the entire completion whereof they 
ſtipulated before the fifteenth of March next, or 
ſooner if it can be done: and their Britannic and 
Meſt Chriſtian Majeſties further engage and promiſe 
to each other, not to furniſh any ſuccours, of any 
kind, to their reſpective allies who ſhall continue 
engaged in the war in Germany. 

„Art. XVI. The deciſion of the prizes made 
in time of peace, by the ſubjects of Great Britain 
on the Spaniards, ſhall be referred to the courts of 
juſtice of the admiralty of Great Britain, conform- 
ably to the rules eſtabliſhed among all nations, fo 
that the validity of the ſaid prizes between the 
Britiſh and Spaniſh nations, ſhall be decided and 
judged according to the law of nations, and ac- 
cording to treaties in the courts of juſtice of the 
nation who ſhall have made the capture. 

„Art. XVII. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cauſe 
to be demoliſhed, all the fortifications which his 
ſubjects ſhall have erected in the Bay of Honduras, 
and other places of the territory of Spain in that 
part of the world, four months after the ratification 
of the preſent treaty : and his Catholic Majeſty ſhall 
not permit his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, or their 
workmen, to be diſturbed or moleſted under any 
pretence whatſoever in the ſaid places, in their oc- 
cupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away 
logwood ; and for this purpoſe they may build with- 
out hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the 
houſes and magazines which are neceſſary for them, 
for their families and for their effects: and his Ca. 
tholic Majeſty aſſures to them, by this article, t 
full enjoyment of thoſe advantages and powers on 
the Spaniſh-coaſts' and territorities as above ſtipu- 
lated; immediately after the ratification of the pre- 
ſent-treaty. 

Art. XVII. His Catholic Majeſty deſiſts, 25 


well for himſelf as for his ſucceſſors, from all E 
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tenſions which he may have formed in favour of 
the Guipuſcoans, and other his ſubjects, to the right 
of fiſhing in the neighbourhood of the iſland of 
Newfoundland. 

„Art. XIX. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to Spain all the territory which he has con- 
quered in the iſland of Cuba, with the fortreſs of 
the Havanna ; and this fortreſs, as well as all the 
other fortreſſes of the ſaid iſland, ſhall be reſtored 
in the ſame condition they were in when conquered 
by his Britannic Majeſty's arms; provided that his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have ſettled 
in the ſaid iſland, reſtored to Spain by the preſent 
treaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercial 
affairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their 
lands and their eſtates, to ſettle their affairs, to re- 
cover their debts, and to bring away their effects as 
well as their perſons, on board veſlels which they 
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ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſland reſtored 


as above, and which ſhall ſerve for that uſe only, 
without being reſtrained on account of their reli- 
gion, or under any pretence whatſoever, except that 
of debts, or of criminal proſecution : and for this 
purpoſe the term of eighteen months is allowed to 
his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty : but as the liberty granted to his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their 
perſons and their effects, in veſſels of their nation, 
may be liable to abuſes, if precautions are not taken 
to prevent them; it has been expreſsly agreed be- 
tween his Britannic Majeſty and his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſſels, which 
ſhall have leave to go to the ſaid iſland reſtored to 
Spain, ſhall be limited, as well as the number of 
tons of each one; that they ſhall go in ballaſt ; ſhall 
ſet ſail at a fixed time: and ſhall make one voyage 
only; all the effects belonging to the Engliſh being 
to be embarked at the ſame time: It has been fur- 
ther agreed, that his Catholic majeſty ſhall cauſe the 
neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid veſſels; 
that, for the greater ſecurity, it ſhall be allowed to 
place two Spaniſh clerks, or guards, in each of the 
faid veſſels, which ſhall be viſited in the landing 
places, and ports of the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, 
and that the merchandize, which ſhall be found 
therein, ſhall be confiſcated. 


“Art. XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution . 


ſtipulated in the preceding article, his Catholic 
majeſty cedes and guaranties, in full right, to his 
Britannic Majeſty, Florida, with Fort St. Auguſtin, 
and the bay of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain 
poſſeſſes on the continent of North America, to the 
eaſt or to the ſouth-eaſt of the river Miſſiſſippi, and, 
in general, every thing that depends on the ſaid 
countries and lands, with the ſovereignty, property, 
poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by treaties, or 
otherwiſe, which the Catholic King, and the crown 
of Spain have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, 
lands, places, and other inhabitants; ſo that the 
Catholic King cedes and makes over the whole to 
the ſaid King, and to the crown of Great Britain, 
and that in the moſt ample manner and form. His 
Britannic Majeſty agrees, on his ſide, to grant to 
the inhabitants of the countries above ceded, the 
liberty of the Catholic religion; he will conſe- 
quently give the moſt expreſs and the molt effec- 
tual orders that his new Roman Catholic ſubjects 
may profeſs the worſhip of their religion, according 
to the rites of the Romiſh church, as far as the laws 
of Great Britain permit: his Britannic Majeſty 
farther agrees, that the Spaniſh. inhabitants, or 
others who had been ſubjects of the Catholic nog 
in the ſaid countries, may retire, with all ſafety an 

freedom, wherever they think proper; and may ſell 
their eſtates, provided it be to his Britannic Ma- 
jelty's ſubjects, and bring away their effects, as well 


their perſons without being reſtrained in their 
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emigration, under any pretence whatſoever, except 


that of debts or of criminal proſecutions; the term 
limited for this emigration being fixed to the ſpace 
of eighteen months, to be computed from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty. It is moreover ſtipulated, that his Catholic 
Majeſty ſhall have power to cauſe all the effects that 
may belong to him to be brought away, whether it 
be artillery, or other thin 

„Art. XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops 
ſhall evacuate all the territories, lands, towns, 
places, and caſtles, of his moſt Faithful majeſty in 
Europe, without any reſerve, which ſhall have been 
conquered by the armies of France and Spain, and 
ſhall reſtore them in the ſame condition they were 
in when conquered, with the ſame artillery, and 
ammunition, which were found there: and with re- 
gard to the Portugueſe colonies in America, Africa, 
or 1n the Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall have hap- 
pened there, all things ſhall be nina on the ſame 
footing they were in, and conformably to the pre- 
ceding treaties, which ſubſiſted between the courts of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, before the preſent war. 

Art. XXII, All the papers, letters, docu- 
ments, and archives, which were found in the coun- 
tries, territories, towns, and places, that are reſtored, 
and thoſe belonging to the countries ceded, ſhall 
be reſpectively and bona fide, delivered, or furniſhed 
at the ſame time, if poſſible, that poſſeſſion is taken, 
or, at lateſt, four months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty, in whatever places 


the ſaid papers or documents may be found. 


„Art. XXIII. All the countries and territories, 
which may have been conquered, in whatſoever part 
of the world, by the arms of their Britannic and 


| moſt Faithful majeſties, as well as by thoſe of their 


moſt Chriſtian and Catholic majeſties, which are 
not concluded in the preſent treaty, either under 
the title of ceſſions, or under the title of reſtitution, 
ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and without re- 
quiring any compenſation. 

„Art. XXIV. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a 
fixed epoch for the reſtitutions, and the evacuations, 
to be made by each of the high contracting parties; 
it is agreed, that the Britiſh and French troops ſhall 
complete, before the fifteenth of March next, all 
that ſhall remain to be executed of the XIIth and 
XIIIth articles of the preliminaries, ſigned the 
third day of November laſt, with regard to the 
evacuation to be made in the empire, or elſewhere. 
The ifland of Belleiſle ſhall be evacuated ſix 


weeks after the exchange of the ratifications of 


the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done, 
Guadaloupe, Deſirade, Marie Galante, Martinico, 
and St. Lucia, three months after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner if it 
can be done. Great Britain ſhall likewiſe at the 
end of three months after the exchange of the ra- 
tifications of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can 
be done, enter into poſſeſſion of the river and port 
of the Mobile, and of all that is to form the limits 
of the territory of Great Britain, on the ſide of 
river Miſſiſſippi, as they are ſpecified in the VIIt 
article. The iſland of Goree ſhall be evacuated by 
Great Britain, three months after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty; and the illand 
of Minorca, by France, at the ſame epoch, or 
ſooner, if it can be done: and according to the con- 
ditions of the VIth article, France ſhall likewiſe 
enter into poſſeſſion of the iſlands of St. Peter and 
Miquelon, at the end of three months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. 
The factories in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be reflored 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. The 
fortreſs of the Havanna, with all that has been con- 


| quered in the iſland of Cuba, ſhall be reſtgred three 


months after the exchange of the ratiſigations of the 
| * preſent 
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refeft xreaty, or ſooner, if it can be done: and, at 
the ſame time, Great Britain ſhall enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country ceded by Spain, according to 
the XXth article. All the places and countries of 


his moſt Faithful majeſty in Europe, ſhall be re- 


ſtored immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the preſent treaty ; and the Portugueſe 
colonies, which may have been conquered, ſhall be 
reſtored in the ſpace of three months in the Weſt 
Indies, and of fix months in the Eaſt Indies, after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. All the fortreſſes, the 
reſtitution whereof is ſtipulated above, ſhall be re- 
ſtored with the artillery and ammunition which 
were found there at the time of the conqueſt. In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be 
ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall — 
them, fr after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the preſent treaty. f 

« Art. XXV. His Britannic majeſty, as Elector 
of Brunſwic Lunenburg, as well for himſelf, as for 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the dominions and 

ſeſſions of his ſaid majeſty in Germany, are in- 
eluded and guarantied by the preſent treaty of 

ace. 

« Art, XXVI. Their Sacred Britannic, moſt 
Chriſtian, Catholic, and moſt Faithful majeſtics, 
promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the 
articles contained and ſettled in the preſent treaty ; 
and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, 
directly nor indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjects; 
and the ſaid high contracting parties, generally and 
reciprocally, guaranty to each other all the ſtipula- 
tions of the preſent treaty. 

« Art. XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the 

reſent treaty, expedited in good and due form, 
Mal be exchanged in this city of Paris between the 
high contracting parties, in the ſpace of a month, or 
ſooner, if poſſible, to be computed from the day of 
the ſignature of the preſent treaty. 

« In witneſs whereof, we, the underwritten, their 
ambaſſadors extraordinary, and miniſters plenipo- 
tentiary, have ſigned with our hand, in their name, 
and in virtue of our full powers, the preſent defini- 
tive treaty, and have cauſed the ſeal of our arms to 
be put thereto.” 

Done at Paris, the tenth of February, 1763. 


L.S.) BEDFORD, C. P. S. 
L. 8. CHOISEUL, Doc ve PRASsLIx. 
(L. 89 EL Marg. de GrMALDI. 


This treaty, which ſeemed chiefly intended for 
the ſecurity of our northern colonies in America, 
gave great offence, On the one hand it was 
— that as we had at a great expence of blood 
and treaſure, reduced the French nation to a ſtate 
of beggary, ſo we ought, in order to keep them 
humble, to have retained all the conqueſts to our- 
ſelves; for by ſo doing, their commerce being effec- 
tually ruined, they would not have been able for 
many years to give us the leaſt diſturbance. On 
the 42 hand, it was urged, by ſuch as were 
friends to the peace, that the advantage to Britain 
was very great, and that we had not only regained the 
iſland of Minorca, but that we had acquired the moſt 
extenſive territories in North America and the Weſt 
Indies, which, if cultivated in a proper manner, 
would turn out to the advantage of the mother- 


country. The parliament were go leſs divided in 


their opinions than the nation in general. The 
treaty, like the preliminaries, occaſioned very vio- 
lent debates in both houſes, but was at length ap- 
proved of by a great majority, The ſpirit of the 
minority was not, however, exhauſted in this at- 


tempt. They fell upon the miniſtry in the moſt 
critical juncture, and puſhed their arguments with 
the utmoſt force when the ſupplies came to be de- 


favoured their def gn. 
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bated in the lower houſe. Several circumſtances 
+ The miniſtry ſenſible in 
what ſtate the minds of the people now were, de- 
termined to impoſe as few new taxes as the public 
ſervice could poſſibly admit. Accordingly the ſup- 
plies were to be raiſed, firſt, by taking two millions 
out of the ſinking fund; ſecondly, by ſtriking one 
million eight hundred thouſand pounds in exche- 
quer bills: thirdly, by borrowing two million eight 
hundred thouſand pounds on annuities; and laſt] 
by two lotteries, for three hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds each. To pay the intereſt on theſe 
loans, which, in the witle, amounted to ſeven 
million, three hundred thouſand pounds, an ad- 
ditional duty of eight pounds per ton was laid upon 
all wines of the gn of France, and four pounds 
per ton upon all other wines. Thus far the whole 
icheme was wholly unexceptionable; but another 
duty was added, which put the nation into a fer- 
ment, viz. four ſhillings per hogſhead upon cyder, 
to be paid by the maker, colle*ted by the officers, 
and ſubjected to all the laws of exciſe. Oppoſition 
vehemently objected to this plan. They firſt at- 
tacked the new taxation, upon which almoſt the 
whole ſcheme of ſupply was founded. In direct contra- 
diction to the advocates of the miniſtry, they main- 
tained that the nation was far from being exhauſted: 
that there were reſources for carrying on the war at 
leaſt two years longer, and much more towards 
clearing off incumbrances on the peace: that as in- 
dividuals abounded in wealth, and as the public was 
loaded with ſo immenſe a debt, it was, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, the dictates of the wiſeſt and moſt en- 
larged policy to add as much as poſſible, by bold 
and liberal grants, to the income of the nation; as 
the fund of payment would then be enlarged, and f 
ceconomy would have ſomething to operate upon: 
that, in any other method, the practice of frugality 
I 
0 


was mean and ſordid, and the effe&t would certainly 
prove trifling: that it might ſtarve many uſeful parts 
of public ſervice, but muſt ever be found a frivo- 
lous and fallacious reſource towards the diſcharge of 
the public debt. To the lottery loan they objected 
the enormous profit which was allowed to the ſub- 
{cribers, exceeding that of former occaſions, without 
any alterations in the ſtate of public credit; two 
lotteries for the firſt time, eſtabliſhed in one year, 
without any urgent neceſſity ; and the incitement 
which muſt thence ariſe to the pernicious ſpirit of 
gaming, which cannot be too muchdiſcountenanced 
in every ſtate governed by wiſdom, and a ſober re- 
gard to the morals of the people. As to the money 
that was to be taken from the ſinking fund, they 
obſerved, that ſcarce any neceſſity could, in our 
ſituation, be pleaded in favour of a perverſion of 
this fund from its original purpoſes to the current 
ſervices; that the appearance of tenderneſs for the 
people in this ſcheme was entirely deceitful, as they 
were exonerated for a time, only to be burthened 
more heavily hereafter, and that their preſent eaſe 
muſt intallibly cauſe their future weakneſs, As to 
the tax on cyder, they urged, that with regard to its 
object, it was both partial and oppreſſive; with re- 
gard to the manner of collecting it, dangerous and 
unconſtitutional: that it lays the whole burthen of 
expences incurred in the general defence of the 
kingdom, and in defence of the national commerce, 
on a few particular counties, which in every other 
article of the public charge contribute at lealc theit 
full ſhare: they ſtated the diſproportion of this tax 
to the natural original value of the commodity: 
that it was bear an both to farmers and land- 
holders : to the latter in diminution of their rents. 
operating more ſeverely than the land- tax: to the 
former, becauſe if they compounded, it would be in 
effect a heavy capitation, if they did not, it woul 
be a ſubjection to new, unknown, and perplex 
laws: they obſerved, that when new orders of men. 
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by ſituation and profeſſion diſtinct from traders, are 
rendered objects of the exciſe laws, the precedent is 
formidable not to commerce only, but to more im- 
portant objects; and had a fatal tendency, which 
they trembled to think on: they alſo lamented, that 
things were come to that melancholy paſs, that, be- 
fides what might be dreaded for the future, the 
houſes of all orders of people, peers, gentlemen, 
freeholders and farmers, were rendered liable to be 
entered and ſearched at pleaſure. | 
To theſe arguments, the friends of adminiſtration 
obſerved ; That to aim at increaſing the national 
income by any further taxes, than the moſt extreme 
neceſſity demanded, was a wild project; that every 
tax proved a diſcouragement to trade, becauſe, in its 
conſequences, it enhanced, more or leſs, in foreign 
markets, the price of our manufactures, which muſt 
always in time of peace, depend for their vent prin- 
cipally on their cheapneſs; and that this muſt be the 
caſe let the peace be made upon what terms the 
would : that every tax alſo, in order to be efectual, 
naturally implied ſome reſtraint upon liberty: that 
nothing demonſtrated more fully the ſolidity of 


theſe principles, than the oppoſition then made to 


the duty of cyder and perry, a moſt moderate and 
equitable impoſition; and that of all men it ill be- 
came thoſe who ſpoke ſo ſtrongly of continuing and 
enlarging the charge of the nation, to object to one 
of the leaſt diſtreſſing reſources which could be 
found for the public. They inſiſted that nothing 
could be leſs founded on reaſon than the charge, 
« That this tax was unequal, and lay heavy upon 
ſome particular counties,” it being well known that 
it did not even bring them on a par with the charge 
on thoſe counties where the people drink beer. In 
ſuch counties all private, as well as public con- 
ſumption, is charged in the malt-tax, which the 
charge on cyder is by no means equal to, beſides its 
having exemptions in favour of the poor, which are 
not indulged in the malt-tax; ſo that the cyder 
counties ought to be rather thankful for their long 
immunity, than complain that they are at laſt 
obliged to contribute rather leſs than their propor- 
tion towards the ſupport of the national burthens. 

The queſtion being put, it was carried in the affir- 
mative by a very conliderable majority. In the 1 0 
houſe alſo the bill was ſtrongly oppoſed; but after 
a ſmart debate the miniſtry carried their point, and 
the bill received the royal aſſent. 

On the twenty-ſecond of March peace was pro- 
daimed in London at the uſual places, and with the 
accuſtomed ſolemnities; and on the nineteenth of 
April the king went to the houſe of peers, and 
having given the ruyal aſſent to ſeveral bills, he 
prorogued the parliament with a ſpeech from the 
throne, in which he expreſſed his thanks for the 
zeal and diſpatch they had manifeſted in their pro- 
ceedings: he told them, that having ordered the 
preliminary articles to be laid before them, he had 
received the higheſt ſatisfaction at their grateful ex- 
preſſions of entire approbation: he acquainted them 
with his firm reſolution to form his government on 
2 plan of ſtrict ceconomy: aſſured the commons, 
that they might depend on the utmoſt frugality be- 
ing obſerved ia the diſpoſition of the ſupplies they 
had granted; and when the account of the money 
anfing from the ſale of ſuch prizes, as were veſted 
in the crown, ſhould be cloſed, it was his intention 
to direct, that the produce ſhould be applied to the 
public ſervice ; and concluded with declaring, that 
his future attention ſhould be directed to the exten- 
lon of the commerce of his ſubjects, the improve- 
ment of the advantages they had obtained, and the 
mereaſe of the public revenue. 

While theſe affairs engaged the attention of par- 

lament, the nation was filled with the greateſt diſ- 

content; and a number of virulent pamphlets-were 

1 throughout the kingdom, in which no 
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character was ſpared; and, neither party was free 
from that particular ſpecies of intemperance of 
which they accuſed each other. In the midſt of 
this contention, to the aſtonihiment of all, the earl 
of Bute, the principal perſon againſt whom the re- 
ſentment of the populace was directed, reſigned his 
poſt of firſt lord of the treaſury : yet that nobleman 
was ſuppoſed ſtill to guide the helm of government, 
and the molt invidious reſlections were thrown out, 
accompanied with the moſt groſs inſults from 
riotous mobs. Theſe popular tumults were kept 
up by many periodical publications, particularly by 
one called the North-Briton, in which not only the 
earl of Bute was loaded with abufe, but the whole 
nation of the Scots, on his account, were treated 
with a ſeverity, which the impartiality of our hiſtory 
obliges to acknowledge, as both unjuſt and inhu- 
man. While things were in this ſituation, a rule 
for an information was granted by the court of 
King's Bench againſt the author, printers, and pub- 
liſhers of a periodical paper, called the North-Briton, 
Number forty-five; which contained a ſevere com- 
mentary on the king's ſpeech at the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion of parliament on the nineteenth of April, 
John Wilkes, Eſq. member of parliament for 
Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire, was the gentleman 
pitched on as the ſuppoſed author of this per- 
tormance. A warrant was therefore iſſued by the 
ſecretary of ſtate for taking Mr. Wilkes, together 
with the printer and publiſher into cuſtody. Ac- 
cordingly, on the evening of the twenty-ninth of 
Apnl, the meſſengers went to Mr. Wilkes's houſe 
for that purpoſe. On their entrance he excepted 
to the generality of the warrant, as his name was not 
mentioned in it, and threatened the firſt who ſhould 
offer violence to his perſon in his own houſe, at that 
unſeaſonable hour of the night, upon any pretended 
verbal order which they might, or might not, have 
received for that purpoſe. Upon this the meſſen- 
gers thought proper to retire, and defer the execu- - 
tion of the warrant till next morning, when they 
took him into cuſtody, and carried him before the 
ſecretaries of ſtate for examination. Immediately 
after this event a motion was made in the court of 
Common- Pleas, then ſitting in Weſtminſter-hall, 
for a Habeas Corpus, which was granted, though 
by reaſon of the Prothonotary's office not being 
open, it could not be ſued out till four o'clock in 
the afternoon. In the mean time ſeveral gentlemen 
applied for admittance to him; which was refuſed, 
upon pretence of an order from the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, which order, notwithſtanding many ſolicita- 
tions to that purpoſe, was never produced; and 
though it was well known that the court of Com- 
mon-Pleas had granted an Habeas Corpus, and 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq. was aſſured of the fact, 


| Mr. Wilkes was committed to the Tower, where 


many of his friends were alſo denied admittance to 
him. May the third, he was brought to the bar of 
the court of Common-Pleas, where he addreſſed 
himſelf to the judges on the illegality and hardſhips 
of his commitment, in a very bold and animated 
ſpeech. The caſe was then learnedly argued by 
eminent lawyers on both ſides; but the court, after 
making a polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the de- 
lay, (requiring farther time to conſider of the affair) 
he was remanded to the Tower till the ſixth of May, 
with orders that his friends and lawyers ſhould have 
free acceſs to him. In the mean time orders were 
given that Mr, Wilkes ſhould no longer continue 
colonel of the militia for the county of Buckingham, 
At the time appointed, Mr. Wilkes, was again 
brought to Weſtminſter-hall, when, after another 
ſpirited addreſs to the court, and many learned 
arguments on both ſides, the lord chief juſtice Pratt 
proceeded to give his opinion on the three follow- 
ing points, viz. The legality of Mr. Wilkes's com- 
mitment; the neceſlity for a ſpecification of thoſe 
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articular ages in number forty-five of the 
North Rong Which had been deemed a libel; and 
his privilege as a member of parliament. Theſe 
points were diſcuſſed by his lordſhip in a manner, 
which will redound to his honour to the lateſt 
poſterity : and his opinion having deſervedly met 
with the approbation of the whole court, Mr. 
Wilkes was diſcharged. Before, however, he had 
quitted the court, a gentleman of eminence in the 
law ſtood up, and informed the lord chiet-juſtice, 
that he had juſt received a note from the attorney 
and fſolicitor-general, to deſire his lordſhip would 
detain Mr. Wilkes till their arrival, as they had 
ſomething to offer againſt his plea of privilege. 
This requeſt, however, was not complied with; and 
Mr. Wilkes took his leave of the court with the 
following ſpeech : 

„ My lords, 

« Great as my joy muſt naturally be at the de- 
ciſion which this court, with a true {ſpirit of liberty, 
has been pleaſed to make concerning the unwar- 
rantable ſeizure of my perſon, and all the other 
conſequential grievauces, allow me to afſure you 
that | feel it far lets ſenſibly on my own account, 
than I do for the public. The ſufferings of an 1n- 
dividual are a trifling objc*. when compared with 
the whole; and 1 ſhould bl to feel for myſelf in 
compariſon with conſideca nt a nature ſo tran- 
ſcendently ſuperior. 

I will not trouble you with my poor thanks, 
Thanks are due to you from the whole Engliſh na- 
tion, and from all the ſubjects of the Engliſh crown. 
They will be paid you, together with every teſtimony 
of zeal and affection to the learned ſeijeant, who 
has ſo ably and conſtitutionally pleaded my cauſe, 
and in mine, with pleaſure I ſay it, the cauſe of 
liberty, Every teſtimony of my gratitude is juſtly 
due to yon, and I take my leave of this court with 
a veneration and reſpect, which no time can ob- 
literate, nor the moſt grateful heart ſufliciently ex- 
reſs.“ 
5 After Mr. Wilkes was releaſed from the Tower, 
he cauſed a printing-preſs to be ſet up, under lus 
own direction, at his houſe in Great George-ltreet, 
Weſtminſter, where he advertiſed the proceedings 
of the adminiſtration, with all the original papers 
and the North-Briton was re-publiſhed. In the 
mean time an information was filed againſt him in 
the court of King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as 
being author of the North Briton, number forty-bve; 
and on the meeting of the parliament a meſſage was 
ſent to the houſe of commons with the information 
his majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, Eſq. a 


member of that houſe, was the author of a moſt | 


ſeditious and dangerous libel, The examinations 
and proofs of the {aid libel, together with the mea- 
ſures that had been taken thereon, were allo laid 
before the houſe; in conſequence of which the 
North-Briton, number forty-five, was adjudged a 
falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, and was 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. On the third of December, the day ap- 
pointed for this ſentence to be put in execution, à 

eat mob aſſembled at the Royal Exchange, who 
inſulted the ſheriffs in a very groſs manner, and one 
of them received a ſlight wound in the fray, which 
obliged him to quit the place. The North-Bruon, 
however, was partly conſumed, by means of a 
lighted link, but ſome ſcraps of it were carried off 
in triumph by the mob, who, in the evening, diſ- 
played them at Temple-Bar, where a bonfire was 
made, and the greateſt rejoicings exhibited on the 
occaſion. Mr. Wilkes now commenced an action 
againſt Robert Wood, Eſq. under ſecretary of, ſtate, 
for ſeizing his papers. The cauſe was tried on the 
ſixth of December before lord chief juſtice Pratt, 
and a ſpecial jury ; when, after a hearing of near 
fifteen hours, many arguments on both tides, and a 


3 


many others of the nobility and gentry; being 


moſt maſterly, pathetic, and el l 
moſt maſterly, pathetic, and eloquent charge 9; 
by his lordſhip, the jury gave a verdia for wen 
plaintiff with one thouſand pounds damages, and 
full coſts of ſuit. Previous to this, a complaint had 
been exhibited againſt Mr. Wilkes, in the houſe of 
lords, for aftixing the name of a member of that 
houſe to a book entitled, «© An Eſſay on Woman: 
which blaſphemous book was publicly produced 
to the utter confuſion and eternal diſgrace of eve 
perſon concerned in it: but Mr. Wilkes could not 
prefer his anſwer, being at that time indiſpoſed, in 
conſequence of a wound he had received in a duel 
with Samuel Martin, Eſq. late ſecretary of the 
treaſury, who thinking himſelf groſsly inſulted in 
the North Britain, and, by what had paſſed, pre- 
ſuming Mr. Wilkes was the author of that abuſe 
he ſent him a challenge, which being readily ac. 
cepted by Mr. Wilkes, he unfortunately received à 
dangerous wound in the belly; of ;which he ſent 
immediate notice to the houſe of commons, who 
thereupon gave him time for his appearance, and 
afterwards, on the report of his phyſician and ſur- 
geon, enlarged it: but at length, beginning to ſuſped 
{ome colluſion between him and them, on the ſix- 
teenth of December, they ordered Dr. Hebei den 
and Mr. Hawkins to attend him, in order to ob. 
ſerve the progreſs of his cure, and make a report of 
the ſame to the houſe, This being made known to 
Mr. Wilkes by his phyſician, he ſent cards to the 
two gentlemen appointed to attend him, expreiling 
his juſt ſenſe of the kind care of the houſe for his 
ſpeedy recovery, but at the ſame time intimated his 
perfect reliance on the gentleman to whom he had 
committed his caſe, and aſſured them, that though 
he did not with to ſee them at preſent, he was im- 
patient for an opportunity of ſhewing the juſt regard 
he would ever pay to diſtinguiſhed merit. lt is 
uncertain whether the attention of the houſe had 
any happy effect on Mr, Wilkes's health, but he 
recovered fo faſt, that on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember he ſet out for France on a vilit to his 
danghter, who was at this time very ill at Paris, and 
where for the preſent we ſhall leave him to attend 
to the tranſactions of the enſuing year. 

The hereditary prince of Brunſwic 8 
Lunenburgh, having failed from Hel- 1764. 
voet-{luys, on board his majeſty's yacht the Princeſs 
n on the tenth of January, landed at Har- 
wich in the morning of the fourteenth ; and arrived 
at night at Somerlet-houſe. On the evening of 
the ſixteenth, the ceremony of the marriage ot her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Auguita, eldeſt ſiſter 
to his majeſty, with his moſt ſerene highneſs the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwic Lunenburgh, was 
performed in the ,great council-chamber, by his 
grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in preſence of 
a great number of peers, peereſſes, and foreign mi- 
niſters. After the ſolemnization of the nuptials, 
their ſerene, and royal highneſſes, repaired to Lei- 
ceſter- houſe, where was prepared an elegant enter- 
tainment; at which were preſent their majeſties, the 
princeſs dowager, princes William and Henry, and 
the reſt of the royal family. 

The heredita:y prince, whoſe military atchicve— 
ments had gained him renown, now acquired the 
affection of the Engliſh nation, by a peculiar afla- 
bility and generoſity. During his ſhort ſtay he 
viſited the Royal Society, the Britiſh Muſeum, St. 
Paul's cathedral, the lower, Weſtminiter-abbey, 
and other remarkable places; allo the duke 0 
Cumberland, Mr. Pitt, the duke of Newcaſtle, and 


commonly attended by the marquis of Granby. 


The commons, on the twentieth of January, ex- 
pelled Mr. Wilkes, for a contempt of their auth0- . Þ 
rity, and publiſhing the North-Briton, it being ad. - 


judged an infamous libel, and iſſued out a writ 0 


election for Ayleſbury in his room; and in th? 
month 
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month of February his trial came on in the court of 
King's Bench, before lord chief juſtice Mansfield, 


number forty-five, at his own houſe; of which pub- 
lication he was found guilty ; as he was afterwards 
of printing and publiſhing the © Eſſay on Woman.” 
A letter received from Mr. Wilkes was then pub- 
liſhed, together with a certificate, ſigned by one of 
the French king's phyſicians, and a ſurgeon of 
eminence, which was atteſted by two notaries, ar.d 
the earl of Hertford, our ambaſſador at the court 
of France, wherein it appeared that he was ſo bad 
with his wound as not to have been able, during 
the month of January, to return to England. April 
the eighteenth, his majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne. 

In the month of Auguſt a circumſtance happened 
that gave manifeſt proof of the wonted humanity 
and beneficence of the inhabitants of London. One 


colonel Stumpel, an officions German ſoldier of 


fortune, pretending authority from the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, engaged about ſix hundred proteſtant Wurtz- 
burgers and Palatines to emigrate from their own 
country, by a promiſe of ſettling them in the iſlands 
of St. John and le Croix in America. After they 
had been ſhipped for England, the contractor, find- 
ing himſelf unable to fulfil his engagements, aban- 
doned them, and they arrived at the port of Lon- 
doe in the moſt imminent danger of periſhing for 
want. Thoſe who were able to pay their paſſage 
were permitted to come on ſhore, and they im- 
mediately afterwards retired to the fields adjoin- 
ing to Whitechapel, where they continued ſome 
days in the moſt wretched ſtate, not having the 
leaſt ſhelter to preſerve them from the incle— 
mency of the weather; while thoſe who remained 
on board the ſhip were nearly in as deſtitute a ſitu- 
ation. The only relief theſe poor deluded people 
received for ſome days was what could be gathered 
from the different German churches and chapels 
about London; but this was far from being ſuffi- 
cient to relieve ſo great a-number. At length, 
however, Mr. Wachſel, miniſter of the German 
Lutheran church in Ayliffe-ſtreet, Goodman's helds, 
laid their caſe before the public in the news-papers 
of the laſt day of Auguſt; and in fo true and affect- 
ing a manner was it related, that it immediately at- 
tracted the attention not only of the great, but 
alſo of royalty itſelf. Before eleven o'clock on 
the ſame day one hundred tents were ſent them 
from the Tower, by order of his majeſty; the 
paſſage of thoſe who were detained in the ſhip was 
defrayed, and three hundred pounds were ſent for 
their immediate ſupport. Subſcriptions were 
opened, aud prodigious ſums of money gathered for 
their relief. Phylicians, ſurgeons, and nudwives 
offered their ſervice for the ſick, and thoſe in travail, 
for the latter of whom proper apartments were 
hired. Thus delivered from the direful diſtreſs in 
which they had been placed, Mr. Wachſel, who 
with ſeveral other benefactors, had formed them- 
ſelves into a committee for the management of the 
ſubſcriptions, waited on the king, to know his 
pleaſure reſpecting their future diſpoſal. His ma- 
jeſty communicating his intention of eſtabliſhing 
them in South Carolina, ordered one hundred 
and fifty ſtand of arms to be delivered to them 
for their defence, and contracts to be immediately 
made for proper veſlels to convey them to that 
colony, When every thing was prepared for their 
embarkation, their camp was broke up, and they 
went on board ſinging hymns of thankſgiving in 


. Praiſe of their benefactors, whoſe beneficence had 


deen ſo extenſive, that the committee were not only 
enabled to furniſh them with every neceſſary while 
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for reprinting and publiſhing the North Briton, | 


on board, but even to make ſome proviſion for thent 
after their landing in America. 


* % 


Having thus recorded the principal domeſtic oc- 
currences of this year, we ſhall now take a view of 


ſome material tranſactions that happened on the 
continent. At the commencement of the year, the 
Eaſt India Company received advice; that the diſ- 
putes between their ſervants and the reigning nabob, 
Cofiim Aly Kawn, had been productive of ſuch 
animoſities and jealouſies on the part of the latter, 
that it was judged highly neceſſary to uſe every 
means to allay them: and for this purpoſe Meſſrs. 
Amyatt and Hay, two gentlemen of the council 
were deputed to wait upon the nabob with inſtruc- 
tions to endeavour to adjuſt the differences in an 
amicable manner. Accordingly, being arrived at 
Mongheer, the place of his reſidence, they held 
many conferences with him, in which he always 
ſhewed a great averſion to an accommodation upon 
the terms offered him; and, about this time, a ſup- 
ply of five hundred arms going to Patna, was ſtopt 
by his ofticers. Other acts of hoſtility were likewiſe 
committed, by which affairs were brought to ſuch 


an extreinity, that a war with Coſſim Aly was un- 


avoidable. Meſirs. Amyatt and Hay were recalled, 
and the former of thoſe gentlemen having received 
the uſual paſſports ſet out for Calcutta, accompanied 
by Meſſrs. Amphlett, Wollaſton, and Hutchinſon; 
the lieutenants Jones, Gordon, and Cooper, and Dr. 
Cro ke; Meſſrs. Hay and Guiſton being left with 
the nabob as hoſtages. While the boats were 
paſſing the city of Moorſhedabad, they were at- 
tacked by a number of troops, aſſembled on both 
ſides the river for that purpoſe, and ſome of the 
gentlemen in the boats being ſlain, Mr. Amyatt 
immediately landed with a few ſeapoys, whom he 
forbad to fire. He then endeavoured to make the 
enemy underſtand that he was furniſhed with the 
nabob's paſſports, and had no delign of committing 


hoſtilities; but the Mooriſh horſe advancing, ſome - 


of the ſeapoys inadvertently fired, and, in the con- 
fuſion which enſued, Mr. Amyatt, with moſt of his 
{mall party, were killed. Upon this Mr. Ellis, and 
the other gentlemen in council at Patna, agreed, 
with the approbation of captain Corſtairs, to attack 
the city of Moorſhedabad. This reſolution was 


executed with theutmoit (ſucceſs, on the twenty-fifth 


of June, and captain Corſtairs, with his party, were 
in poſſeſſion of the city for four hours, the Mooriſh 
governor and his people having fled as far as Futwa. 
Here, however, he came to a reſolution of return- 
ing and making an effort to regain the „in 
which he ſucceeded but too well, for moft of the 
ſeapoys and Europeans being engaged in plugder- 
ing the place, they were not prepared to reteive 
him, and conſequently eaſily diſpoſſeſſed of it. 
Hereupon they retired into the factory, but the men 
were fo diſpirited, and the ſeapoys deſerted in ſuch 
numbers, that it was found impoſſible to make any 
ſtand there; upon which a reſolution was taken to 
proceed to Sujah Dowlah's country. Accgrdingly, 
they croſſed the river on the twenty-ſixth in the 
evening; and met with no obſtruction till they 
paſſed Churpa; when on the thirtieth, they were at- 
tacked by the Phouſdar, with about two thouſand 
men, whom they eaſily routed ; but he being joined 
that evening by near five hundred ſeapoys from 
Bugepore, who brought ſix field pieces with them, 
he again attacked the Europeans, who, quitting 
their ranks at the firſt onſet, were entirely defeated. 
Fifty of them were killed, among whom was captain 
Corſtairs. Mr. Ellis and the reſt were all made 
priſoners. From theſe and other acts of hoſtility 
committed by Coſſim Aly, in ſeveral of the Com- 
pany's ſettlements, it was determined to declare war 
againſt him, and to reſtore Meer Jafher, the former 
nabob, (who had been depoſed) to the ſubahſhip; 

obliging 
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obliging him firſt to enter into a treaty, which was 
ſolemnly ſigned and ſeated at Fort William, on the 
tenth of July, 1763, and a few days after Meer 
 Jaffier ſet out to join the army under major Adams, 
then on its march towards Moorſhedabad. On the 
nineteenth of July the firſt action happened oppolite 
to Cutwa on the Coflimbuzar ſide of the river. The 
preceding night major Adams had croſſed with the 
army, and in the morning came up with a _gp 
body of the enemy's troops, who were ſtrongly 
poſted in order to oppoſe his paſſage to the city. 
Theſe he attacked, and, after a ſhort reſiſtance, 
routed them. At the ſame time a detached party, 
under captain Long, poſſeſſed themſelyes of the fort 
of Cutwa, on the other ſide of the river, together 
with all the enemy's artillery, Major Adams now 
pros his march to Moorſhtdabad, which place 

e entered on the twenty-fourth, at night, with very 
little oppoſition; and here the army halted for ſome 
days, during which Meer Jaffier was proclaimed in 
proper form, On the twenty-eighth of July the 
army was again put in motion, and on the ſecond 
of Auguſt they arrived near a place called Sooty, at 
the head of the Coſſimbuzar river. At this place, 
2 numerous army of the enemy's beſt troops, with 
artillery, occupied a very advantageous poſt. Major 
Adams immediately attacked them, and for four 
hvurs they made a reſolute defence, but then, being 
thrown into confuſion, they were eaſily defeated. 
In this engagement the loſs of the Engliſh conſiſted 
of ſix oſſicers, and forty Europeans; together with 
two hundred and ninety-two ſeapoys and black 


cavalry, killed and wounded. Twenty-three pieces | 


of cannon, and about one hundred and fifty boats, 
laden with military and other ſtores, were taken. 
Major Adams, immediately after this battle ad- 
vanced with the army near to Rajamant; about 
three or four miles from which place the enemy had 
thrown up a ſtrong entrenchment from the hills to 
the river. This the major was reſolved to attack, 
and every thing being ready for the aſſault by the 
fifth of September, it was carried on with ſuch vi- 
gour, that in a ſhort time the enemy were obliged 
to abandon the entrenchment to the conquerors, 
By this victory the province of Bengal was wy 
ſecured to the Engliſh; and the letters whic 
brought theſe accounts expreſſed their hopes, that 
by this action the fate of the war would be entirely 
decided. 

About this time advices were received from North 
America, by which it appeared that the military 
operations in that quarter had been carried on with 

reat vigour; but that Sir William Johnſon had at 
aſt brought the Seneca nation to conceſſions highly 
advantageous to the ſubjects of Great Britain, and 


that they had entered into a treaty of peace, friend- 


ſhip, and alliance, with the Engliſh, which was 
reciprocally ſigned in congreſs held for that purpoſe 
at Niagara. | 

The forces commanded by the colonels Brad- 
ſtreet and Bouquet met with the ſame ſucceſs as 
thoſe under Sir William Johnſon. The Delawares 
and Shawaneſe had refuſed to meet Sir William at 
the congreſs of Niagara, but now, intimidated 
by the march of ſuch a number of troops towards 
their country, they met colonel Bradſtreet at Preſque 
Iſte, and in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, ſued for 
peace, which was granted them on the following 
conditions: | 

1. That all priſoners in their hands ſhouid be 
delivered to colonel Bradſtreet at Sanduſky in 
twenty-five days. 

2. That they ſhall renounce all claim to the poſts 
and forts the Engliſh now have in their country, 
and that the latter ſhall be left at liberty to erect as 
many as they ſhall judge proper to ſecure their 
trade; and that the Indians {hall cede to them for 
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they were, that they had roved too freely about the 
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ever, as much land as a caunon ſhot can fly over 
1 


on which they may raiſe proviſions. 

3. That if any Indian hereafter kill an Engliſh 
man, he ſtiall be delivered up by his nation, and 
tried by the Engliſh laws, only to have half the jur 
of Indians: and if any one of the nations renew 1 
war, the reſt ſhall join to bring them to reaſon, 

4. That fix of the deputies ſhall remain with 
colonel Bradſtreet as hoſtages, and the other four 
with an Engliſh officer, and one Indian in the 
Engliſh intereſt ſhould proceed immediately to ac- 
quaint the dependent nations with theſe terms of 
* and forward the collecting of the priſoners to 

ready at the day appointed. 

The Delawares and Shawaneſe, finding theſe were 
the only terms which colonel Bradſtreet would grant 
them, they were agreed to and ſolemnly ratified : 
but it was not _ before theſe ſavages again re- 
volted, and renewed their outrages with aggravated 
inſolence. In conſequence of this perfidy, major- 
eneral Gage, commander in chief of his majeſty's 


* 


forces in thoſe parts, determined to penetrate iuta 


the heart of their country. Accordingly, the re- 
gular and provincial troops under colonel Bouquet 
having been joined by a large body of volunteers 
from Virginia, Maryland, and Penſylvania, in the 
beginning of October marched from Fort Pitt, and 
about the fifteenth arrived at Tuſcarowas. The 
ſight of the troops in their country threw the 
ſavages into the utmoſt conſternation, they hay- 
ing depended on their woods for protection, and 
had frequently boaſted that their ſituation ſecured 
them from the attacks of our army. Not chooſing 
to come to an engagement they had again recourle 
to negotiation, and received for anſwer, that they 
might have peace, but every priſoner in their pol- 
ſeſſion muſt firſt be delivered up, upon which they 
brought up about twenty, and promiſed to deliver 
the reſt; but as their promiſes were not regarded, 
they engaged to ſend the whole on the firſt of No. 
vember, to a fort about two hundred and fifty miles 
from Fort Pitt, the center of the Delaware towas, 
and near to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement of the 
Shawaneſe. Colonel Bouquet being determined 
not to loſe fight of them, moved his camp to that 
place, and ſoon obliged the Delawares, together 
with ſome broken tribes, to bring in all their pri. 
ſoners, even to children bought of white women, 
They were then told that they muſt appoint depu- 


| ties to go to Sir William Johnſon, in order to re- 


ceive ſuch terms as he might think proper to impoſe 
upon them, which the nations muſt agree to ratify; 
and they were obliged to leave a number of their 
chiefs in the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſecurity for 
the performance of this agreement. All the na- 
tions readily agreed to the above terms, except the 
Shawaneſe, who did not approve of the conditions, 
and were particularly averſe to the giving of 
hoſtages: but finding their obſtinacy would only 
bring on their deſtruction, they at laſt conſented, 
gave up forty principal chiefs as hoſtages, and ap- 
pointed their deputies to go to Sir William Johnſon, 
in the ſame manner as the reſt, The number of 
priſoners delivered up by theſe favages exceeded 
three hundred, and it was expected that the Engliſh 
parties would bring in near one hundred more from 
their different towns, 

During theſe tranſactions various accounts were 
received from the Bay of Honduras, complaining 
that our logwood cutters there had not only been 
diſturbed in their buſineſs, but ſuddenly ordered to 
remove from their uſual places of ſettlement, on 
pretence of their having nothing to prove that they 
were ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty ; and granting 


country, 1 the fruits of it as if it belonge 
to them, In conſequence of theſe proceedings, ? 
remol- 
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remonſtrance was preſented to the court of Madrid 

our ambaſſador there; and on the twenty- ſeventh 
of September a meſſenger arrived in London, with 
a duplicate of the orders which were immediately 
diſpatched to Don Felix Raming de Eſtenoz, go- 
yernor of Jucatan. From the tenor of theſe it ap- 
peared, that his catholic majeſty diſapproved of the 
proceedings of the ſaid governor, with reſpect to 
the ſubjects of the king of Great Britain in the Bay 
of Honduras; that he expreſſed his deſire of giving 
his _—_y the greateſt proofs of his friendſhip, and 
of preſerving peace with the Britiſh; that he had 
commanded the ſaid governor to re-eſtabliſh the ſaid 
Britiſh logwood cutters in the ſeveral places from 
which they had been obliged to retire, and to ac- 
quaint them, that they might return to their occu- 
pation of cutting logwood, without being diſturbed 
under any pretence whatſoever. | 

Being now nearentering upon an hiſtorical period, 
over which poſterity, in all probability, will ſhed 
many tears, it may not be amiſs to mention here, 
though a little out of the due order of time, a me- 
lancholy event, which greatly affected the whole 
nation. The duke of Cumberland, in the follow- 
ing year, had recommended a new miniſtry, He 
conſtantly aſſiſted them with his advice, influence, 
and authority, and there is every reaſon tq believe, 
that his patriotiſm would have greatly added to their 
ſtrength; but in the evening of the thirty-firſt of 
October, when his royal highneſs, after coming that 

day from Windſor, was preparing to aſſiſt at one of 

the councils frequently held at his own houſe, to 
put matters in a way of being more ſpeedily diſ- 
patched by the privy-council, at eight o'clock, juſt 
as the duke of Newcaſtle and tl:e lord chancellor 
came to council, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a fit 
of ſhivering; and ſaying, © It is all over,” ſunk 
ſenſeleſs into the arms of the earl of Albemarle, 
and expired. The nation were extremely concerned 
at their loſs, and teſtified their unfeigned ſorrow by 
a moſt remarkable general mourning. 

In the courſe of our hiſtory we have been parti- 
cular in characterizing perſons, whoſe virtues have 
rendered them reſpectable, or vices odious in the 
public eye; it would not only be ingratitude to our 


patron, but injuſtice to mankind, to paſs over 1n 
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15, fooner than had been intended His ſpeech to both 

of in the kingdom—Warm debates in parliament on the right of taxation with reſpect to America—T he ſtamp-att 

ly repealed—A change in the miniſtry—The ſtate of the Eaſt India Company made a ſubject of parliamentary enquiry 

ed, He abolition of the order of Feſus, and the baniſhment of the ſaciety of jeſuits in moſt parts of Europe — Mr. 

ap- Wilkes declared an outlaw; returns to England; and is elected a member of j.1rl1ament for the county of Middle» 

on, er Tranſactions that happened on the continent—Violent commotions in America The miniſtry changed, and 

of lord North made chancellor of the Exchequer The ſubje of American affairs centinued, and that relating ta 

led Mr. Wilkes — Petitions and remon/trances preſented lo the throne againſt the new adminiſtration, and relative to 

liſh the Middleſex election. Another change in the miniſtry—Lerd North appointed firſt lord of the treaſury—Reſolves 

om z parliament upon the Middleſex election, and the ſtate of the colomes in America—Violent tuniults at Boten 
be affair of Falkland's iſlands —A declaration delivered to our court from Maſſerano, the Spaniſh ambaſſader-— 

ere The lord mayor and alderman Oliver ſent to the Tower — Proceedings of parliament —Forergn affairs. 
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een IS majeſty on the tenth of 

d to A.D. 1765. 3 4 to the houſe of 

on peers, and opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a h 

they ſpeech, wherein he informed them, “ That the | and diſpaich.” 

ting marriage of his ſiſter, the pom Carolina Matilda 

t the with the king of Denmark, would be ſolemnized 

aged as ſoon as their reſpective ages might permit; that 

v5, 4 the courts of France and Spain had given freſh 

nol afurances of their pacific diſpoſitions; that he relied 


on their wiſdom and firmneſs in promoting obe- 
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ſilence the many qualities of an illuſtrious prince, 
which at once rendered him the delight and orna- 
ment of human nature. A review of his life will 
afford a moſt ſhining example of patriotiſm, valour, 
juſtice, friendſhip, ſincerity, and humanity, In- 
— attached to the intereſt of his country, be 
braved every danger, nor indulged a thought of life 
when called on his ſovereign's duty. Patriotic from 
principle, he gave ſanction to wiſe and conſtitu- 
tional meaſures; nor feared to diſcountenance the 
ſchemes of oppreſſion, ambition, and avarice. 
Conſcientiouſly juſt, he rewarded merit irreſpective 
of rank, nor faſfered the dignified minion to eſcape 
his reſentment. Refined in his friendſhip, he 
{ſweetened life by a judicious ſelection of worth 
men to partake at his hoſpitable board, and amuſe 
his leiſure hours with an unreſerved affability of 
converſe. Inviolably ſincere, he never promiſed 
without deliberation, or the moſt punctual perform- 
ance of his engagements. Above all, ſympathe- 
tically humane, and extenſively generous, his heart 
never failed to feel, nor his hand to relieve, the 
diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures of every age, ſex, 
and condition. Nay, he ſought opportunities for 
doing good, and ſtudied plans for the employment 
of the poor, With theſe virtues to preponderate, his 
foibles may be eaſily conſigned to oblivion, eſpe- 
cially when it is remembercd, that to err is the lot 
of humanity, If ſome, from prejudice, may deem 
our deſcription . exaggerated, we preſume others 
from juitice will allow it but adequate, nor refrain 
a tributary tear at the loſs of ſo eminent a complex 
of royalty, of birth and dignity of ſoul, which 
alone conſtitute human excellence. This character 
of the duke is contained in the following culogium 
beſtowed on him by the houſe of lords. 

© The many eminent, public and private vir- 
tues, the extent of capacity, and the magnanimity 
of mind; the affection for his majeſty's perſon, 
and the eminent ſervices performed for his country, 
which diſtinguiſhed this great and excellent prince, 
have made an impreſſion never to be eraſed from 
the minds of a grateful people.” On the ninth of 
December the corpſe of his royal highneſs was 
privately interred in king Henry VIlth's chapel at 
Weſtminſter. 


II. 


7 


His majeſty opens the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne—Situation of affairs in the Faſt Indies — 
Diflurbanses in America on account of the tamp-at—Condudt of the general aſſemblies, and the ſubordinate exe- 


cutive powers on this event Conſequences refulting from their proceedings—His majeſty aſſembles the parliament 
ouſes—Petitions from moſt of the trading towns and boroughs 


dience to the laws, and reſpect to the legiſlative 
authority of this kingdom; and his majeſty truſted 
that they would proceed with temper, unaaimity, 
To this ſpeech both houſes pre- 
ſented the moſt afſectionate addreſſes; and on the- 
ſeventh of February, the houſe of commons agreed 
to no leſs than fifty-five reſolutions, formed by the 
committee of ſupplies, for impoſing much the ſame 
ſtamp- duties upon the Americans, as are payable 
here in England; and the ſaid reſolutions beig 
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formed into a bill, received the royal aſſent on the 
twenty-ſecond of March. On the twenty-fourth of 
April the king, who had been indiſpoſed, again re- 
paired to the houſe of peers, and having ſigned ſuch 
Pill as were ready, made a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which his majeſty earneſtly recommended to their 
ſerious deliberation, the making ſuch proviſion as 
would be neceſſary, in caſe any of his children 
ſhould ſucceed to the throne before they had re- 
ſpectively attained the age of eighteen years. In 
conformity to his majeſty's requeſt, a regency-bill 
was ordered to be brought into the houſe of lords, 
where it was paſſed, and ſent to the commons. 
But here it met with ſome oppoſition. However, 
an amendment having been made which was ap- 
proved of by the lords, on the fifteenth of May it 
received the royal aſſent. By this act the king was 
empowered to appoint the queen, with the princes 
bf the blood, and all the great officers of the ſtate 
jointly, regents during the minority of the prince 
of Wales; and that his majeſty ſhould be further 
allowed to add to the number of regents ſuch per- 
ſons as he thought proper, whoſe names ſhould be 
left, in caſe of his death, ſealed up in a deed, to 
be opened by the privy-council. 'This affair being 
thus concluded, his majeſty, on the twenty-fitth of 
May, prorogued the parliament by commiſſion, 
being ſo indiſpoſed as to be unable to attend in 
erſon. | 

After theſe parliamentary tranſactions, an accoun 
arrived of the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms, in con- 
junction with the company's troops, in the Eaſt 
Indies, a ccmplete victory having been obtained 
over the king and vizier of Hindoſtan, by major 
Hector Monro. The Indians had fix thoufand men 
ſlain on the field of battle, and loſt one hundred 
and thirty pieces of cannon, beſides military ſtores 
of different kinds, with all their tents ready pitched. 
The loſs of the victors was comparatively ſmall, for 
theyhad onlythirty-twoEuropeans, and two hundred 
and thirty-nine Indians killed; fifty-ſeven Europeans, 
and four hundred and ſeventy-three Indians wound- 
ed. Such was the ſituation of affairs in the Eaſt 
Indies, when major Monro was recalled; and Sir 
Robert Fletcher, an officer brought up in the com- 
pany's ſervice, was appointed to command in. his | 
room, He took the field as ſoon as he arrived; 

and marched about one hundred and fifty miles up | 
the Ganges, when he attacked ſeveral of the enemy's 
forts, and made the garriſons priſoners of war. 

By letters received from North Carolina, infor- 
mation was given that many outrages had been 
committed in that country by a ſet of lawleſs 
banditti, who had murdered ſome Cherokees in al- 
Lance with the Engliſh, The ſame accounts hke- 
wiſe contained a moſt affecting narrative of the ar- 
rival of the priſoners at the Engliſh camp, after the 
defeat of the Ohio Indians by the forces under the 
command of general Bouquet. This ſcene exhi- 
bited a view of fathers and mothers recogmzing 
and claſping their once loſt babes; huſbands hang- 
ing round the necksof their newly recovered wives; 
ſiſters and brothers unexpectedly meeting together 


after a long ſeparation, ſcarce able to ſpeak the 


ſame language. The following paragraph, from 
the ſpeech of the Shawaneſe Chief on delivering up 
his priſoners, is a ſtrong proof of their tenderneſs 


_ 


and affection for the captives, whom they bad pre- 


ſerved. | 

« Fathers (faid he to the Engliſh) we have 
brought your fleſh and blood to you; they have 
been all united to us by adoption; and although 
we now deliver them, we will always look upon 
them as our relations, whenever the great Spirit is 
pleaſed that we may viſit them. We have taken as 
much care of them as if they were our own fleſh | 
and blood. They are now become unacquainted 


_— 


with your cuſtoms and manners, and therefore we | 


2 
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it to ſuch a degree, as to ſhew it the moſt public 


, 
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requeſt you will uſe them tenderly and kindly 
which will induce them to live contentedly with 
_ i 3 

e now axe entering upon that affecting peri 
of the Engliſh hiſtory, 5 has been attended by 
the moſt unhappy, we may ſay too, the moſt dif. 
graceful and humiliating conſequences. In Ame- 
rica, great, diſturbances aroſe on account of the 
ſtamp-act. The firſt intelligence that arrived there 
of ſuch a bill being in agitation, threw an univerſal 
melancholy on the'countenances of the people ; but 
when it was known that the bill had paſſed both 
houſes, and reccived the royal affent, they were fired 
with indignation, and nothing but confuſion took 
place throughout moſt of the provinces. When the 
news arrived at Boſton, the ſhips in the harbour 
hung out their colouts half maſt high, in token of 
the deepeſt mourning; the bells were rung muffled; 
copies of the act were printed, with a death's head 
to it, in the place where it is uſual to fix the ſtamps 
and cried publicly about the ſtreets by the name of 
Ihe folly of England, and ruin of America.“ 
Eſſays ſoon followed, not only againſt the expe- 
diency, but even the equity of it, in ſeveral news- 
papers, one of which bore the ſignificant title of 
Ihe Conſtitutional Courant, containing matters 
intereſting to liberty, and no ways repugnant to 
loyalty, printed by Andrew Marvel, at the ſign of 
the Bribe Refuſed, on Conſtitution hill, North 
America.” Ihe head-piece to this paper was a 
ſnake cut in pieces, with the initial letters of the 
names of the ſeveral colonies, from New England 
to South Carolina, affixed to each piece, and above 
them the words © join or die.” To theſe were 
added caricatures, paſquinades, puns, bon-mots, 
and ſuch ſayings, ſuited to the occaſion, as by being 
ſhort could be moſt eaſily circulated and retained; 
at the ſame time that, by being extremely expreſſive, 
they carried with them the weight of a great many 
arguments, The two chief articles urged in thele 
news. paper eſſays were, firſt, that the perſon acting 
under this ſtatute, had it in his power to bring an 
action, the cauſe of which had ariſen at one extre- 
mity of the North American colonies, and extended 
itſelf to the other, at almoſt two thouſand miles 
diſtance, without the traders being entitled to reco- 
ver damages, in caſe the judge certified that there 
was any probable cauſe for the proſecution. The 
ſecond was, the judge having an intereſt in giving 
a decree in favour of the party ſuing for the penal- 
ties of the act, on being allowed, by way of com- 
mithon, a very large ſhare in theſe penalties. 

By the time the printed act reached the colonies, 
the populace were every where exaſperated againſt 


marks of contempt. In ſeveral places it was burnt, 
together with the eſſigies of thoſe who were ſup- 
oſed to have yoted for, or otherwiſe had any hand 
in- favour of it, At the ſame time it was agreed, 
at the meetings of thoſe in higher rank, that thanks 
ſhould be given to general Conway and colonel 
Barre, two gentlemen whom they conſidered as the 
molt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the Britiſh houſe of 
commons, that their ſpeeches againſt it, and their 
PR ſhould be requeſted, The pictures to be 
ung up in their places of meeting, and their 
ſpeeches to be inſerted in the"books deſtined to re. 
cord all their principal tranſactions. The news of 
this diſcontent having reached England, ſeveral 
maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any ſtamps on board 
for the colonies ; and it ſoon appeared that their 
precaution was well founded; for ſuch as ventured 
to take them had ſufficient cauſe to repent it on theil 
arrival at their deſtined ports, where, to ſave thei! 
veſſels from fire, and their perſons from the gallous, 
they were moſt of them obliged to ſurrender thei! 

execrated cargoes into the — of the enra 
multitude, which they treated in the ſame ignom! 
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mous manner they had done the act; the other 
veſſels were obliged to take ſhelter under ſuch of 
the ns ſhips as happened to be at hand to protect 
them. But thoſe gentlemen who went from England 
with commiſſions to act as diſtributors of the ſtamps, 
met with ſtill worſe treatment. Many of them were 
made to renounce, now and for ever, publicly and 
upon oath, all manner of concern in them: others 
thoughtit moſt prudent to return from whence the 

came; whilſt ſome, who were ſuſpected of obſti- 
nately perſiſting in endeavouring to enſlave their 
country, as it was termed, or of having ſpoke too 
frecly concerning the behaviour of the people on 
this occaſion, had their bouſes burnt down, and 


their moſt valuable effects plundered or deſtroyed. 


Even thoſe who, without their ſolicitation or know- 
ledge had been named, were obliged, in virtue of 
the offices they already filled, to ſuperintend the 
diſtribution of the ſtamped paper, were treated in 


the ſame manner; and the populace having ſuſpected 


one of writing to England in diſreſpectful terms 
concerning their proceedings, ſurrounded his houſe, 
and notwithſtanding the moſt earneſt intreaties, 
obliged him to deliver up the copies of his letters, 
and thereby turn evidence againſt himſelf, Even 
ſhips bringing ſtamped mercantile or cuſtom-houſe 
papers, merely in their own defence, from fuch of 
the colonies as had thought proper to ſubmit to the 
ſtamp act, were forced to part with them to be ſtuck 
up in deriſion in coffee houſes and taverns, and pub- 
licly committed to the flames. By degrees, many 
of the better ſort joined the populace in thoſe tu- 
mults; and one of them ſet the act openly at deſi- 
ance, by advertiſing underhis hand, that thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs it was to enforce it, might ſave themſelves 
the trouble of calling upon him for that purpoſe ; 
for that he was reſolved to pay no taxes but what 
was laid by his repreſentatives. The provincial 
aſſemblies themſelves declined giving the governors 
any advice concerning their behaviour on this cri- 
tical occaſion ; and though they diſavowed theſe 
riotous proceedings, and bid rewards for appre- 
hending the rioters, yet they could not be brought 
to condemn them farther than decency required ; 
and abſolutely refuſed, when exhorted to it by the 
governors, to make any compenſation to the injured 
parties; much leſs could they be brought to 
ſtrengthen the hands of the executive power, ſo far 
as to prevent any future commotions ; which as le- 
velled entirely at the ſtamp- act, and as having no 
particular leaders, whoſe ignorance and brutality 
might be attended with worſe conſequences than 
What they wiſhed to avoid, they did not think 
proper to conſider as objects of military reſtraint. 
This behaviour of the general aſſemblies was openly 
approved, if not encouraged, by aſſemblies of the 
frecholders and principal inhabitants of ſome places, 
who directed their repreſentatives not to agree to 
any ſteps for the protection of ſtamped papers, or 
ſtamp officers, though they owned there had been 
already ſome tumults and diſorder relating to them; 


and likewiſe cautioned them againſt all unconſtitu- 


tional draughts on the public treaſury. The general 
aſſemblies went till further; for inſtead of barely 
conniving at the people's aſſerting their indepen- 
dence by tumultuous acts, they proceeded to avow 
it themſelves; and at the ſame time conſidering, 
that unanimity is the chief ſource of ſtrength, they 
eſtabliſhed committees to correſpond with each other 
concerning the general affairs of the whole, and 
even appointed deputies from theſe committees to 
meet in a congreſs at New York. But ſuch har- 
mony already prevailed in the ſentiments of the ge- 
neral aſſemblies of the ſeveral provinces, that the 
deputies, when met, had little more to do than con- 
gratulate each other upon it, and put their hands 
to one general declaration of their rights, and the 


. 


grievances they laboured under, and to one general 


| 
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| petition expreſſive thereof, to the king, lords, and 


commons, of the mother country. In a ſhort time, 
the ſubordinate executive powers began to join the 
legiſlative. The juſtices of the peace for the diſſrict 
of Weſtmoreland in Virginia gave public notice, 
under their hands, that they had declined acting in 
that capacity; becauſe, in conſequence of their ju- 
dicial. oath, they were liable to become inſtrumental 
in the deſtruction of their country's moſt eſſential 
rights and liberties. Their example was followed 
by the gentlemen of the law, who reſolved rather 
to give up their bulineſs, than carry it on with 
ſtamped papers. ; 

When the act took place, which was on the firſt 


of November, not a ſheet of ſtamped paper was to 


be had throughout the ſeveral colonies of New 
England, New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland, or the two Carolinas, except 
a {mall parcel, which the governor of New York, 


| terrified by the threats of the enraged populace, 
had ſurrendered into the hands of the corporation 


of that place, on condition of their not bein 
deſtroyed; ſo that all buſineſs which could not be 
legally carried on without ſtamps, was at once put 
to a ſtand, except that of news printing, which the 
printers ſtill continued, pleading in excuſe, that if 
they did not, the populace would ſerve them as they 
had done the ſtamp- maſters themſelves. The courts 
of juſtice were cloſed, and the ports ſhunt up. Even 
in thoſe colonies where ſtamps were to be had, 
people of the belt fortune ſubmitted to be aſked in 
church, rather than take out licences for private 
marriages. The effects of this ſtagnation: ſoon 
began to be ſo ſeverely ſelt, that the inhahitants 
found it neceſſary to hit upon ſome expedient by 
which they might elude the act. Accordingly, one 
of them ſent a thin piece of bark to the printers at 
Bolton, on which he had written, “That it being 
neither paper, parchment, or vellum, he would be 
glad to know, if inſtruments written on ſuch ſtuff 
might not be valid, though not ſtamped; in which 
caſe he was ready to ſupply, with good writing bark, 
all thoſe whoſe conſciences were bound by the late 
act.” At laſt, the governors of ſome of the pro- 
vinces, though bound by the act to ſwear to ſee it 
obſerved, under the ſevereſt penalties, imaginin 
the total ſtoppage of all public buſineſs of ſuch bad 
conſequence to the community, as to render lawful 
the non- compliance with any injunctions laid on 
them, or even the breach of any oath taken by them 
in conſequence of injunctions, merely for the ſake 
of that community, thought proper to diſpenſe with 
the uſe of ſtamps, grounding their diſpenſation on 
the abſolute impoſſibility of procuring any; and 
accordingly granted certificates of that impoſſibility 
to all outward-bonnd veſſels, to protect them from 
the penalties of the act in other parts of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions. ) 

On this occaſion, the lientenant-governor of 
South Carolina was one of thoſe who refuſed to ac- 


quieſce in the tranſacting of any public buſineſs 


without ſtamps; in conſequence of which the com- 
mons houſe of aſſembly took the following method 
with him. They preſented an addreſs to him, 
wherein they deſired to be informed, if the ſtamp- 
act had been tranſmitted to him by the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, the lords of trade, or through any other au- 
thentic channel; and, on his anſwering that he had 
received it firſt from the attorney-general of the 


province, on that gentleman's arrival from England, 


and ſince from Mr. Boone, the governor of the 
province, they replied, that neither of theſe ways 
of receiving any act was ſuch a notification thereof, 
as to oblige him to enforce the execution of it; as 
the governor, while out of the province, or the 
attorney- general, even while in it, could not, at 
leaſt with regard to this communication, be conſi- 
dered in any other light than private e 
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At the ſame time they put him in mind, that there 
were ſeveral inſtances of the province having ſuffered 
peculiar and very great hardſhips, and for no ſmall 
length of time, even from the accidental detention 
or miſcarriage of governmental informations, enough 
fo prove, that certain forms were abſolutely neceſſary 
in all matters of government, eſpecially ſuch as re- 
lated to the authenticity of new laws of ſuch im- 
menſe conſequence. Theſe arguments, however, 
ſeemed to make little or no impreſſion on the go- 
vernor or his council. The merchants of all thoſe 
colonies which ventured openly to oppoſe the act, 
now entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements with 
each other, not only not to order any more goods 
from Great Britain, let the conſequences be what 
they would, and recall the orders they had already 
given, if not obeyed by the firſt of January 1766, 
but even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent 
them on commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before 
that day; or, if they conſented to any relaxation 
from theſe engagements, it was not to take place 
till the ſtamp- act, and even the ſugar and paper 
money acts were 3 Ihe people of Philadel- 
phia alſo reſolved, though not unanimoully, that till 
ſuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould put in ſuit a demand 
for money owing by a reſident in America to one in 
England; nor any perſon in America, however in- 
debted in England, make any remittances there. 
Theſe reſolutions were adopted by the retailers, who 
unanimouſly agreed not to buy or ſell any Britiſh 
goods ſhipped contrary to them. But Ireland re- 
ccived material benefit from theſe proceedings, as 
what goods the colonies could not poſſibly do with- 
out, they took from that country in exchange for 
their hemp-ſeed and flax-ſeed, of which they ſent 
yearly very large quantities. In the mean time they 
omitted no methods to free themſelves even from 
this dependence. A ſociety of arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, on the plan of the London ſociety, 
was inſtituted at New York, and markets opened 
for the fale of home-made goods; by which it ſoon 
appeared, that neither the natives, nor the manu- 
facturers, whom the natives had for ſome time paſt 
been inviting from Great Britain by very large en- 
courageinents, had been idle. Linens, woollens, 
the coarſer but moſt uſeful kinds of iron ware, malt- 
ſpirits, paper-hangings, &c. were produced to the 
ſociety, and greatly approved; and when brought 
to market, every body appeared delirous of pur- 
chaſing them, At the ſame time, leſt the new 
woollen manufactures ſhould come ſhort of mate- 
rials, moſt of the inhabitants came to a reſolution 
not to eat any lamb; and to extend the influence of 
their reſolution to thoſe who did not join them in it, 
not to deal with any butcher that ſhould kill or ex- 
poſe any lamb to ſale. In ſhort, the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and frugality, took place of the ſpirit of idle- 
neſs and profuſeneſs. The moſt ſubſtantial and even 
faſhionable people were the firſt in ſetting the example 


to their countrymen, by contenting themſelves with 


home. ſpun or old cloaths, rather than make uſe of 
any thing Britiſh; and ſuch were the efforts of all 
ranks, and ſo prudent their meaſures, that man 
now began to be convinced of what they had cl 
then thought impoſſible, that the colonies would 
my be able toſupply themſelves with every neceſſary 
of life, | | 

ln conſequence of the diſtracted ſtate of America, 
his majeſty 3 proper to aſſemble the parlia- 
ment ſooner than had been intended. 1 


* 


on the ſeventeenth of December he went to the 


” WRT 


houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with che fol- 
lowing ſpeech from the throne: 
* My lords and gentlemen, 


The preſent general ſtate of tranquillity in Eu- I] 
rope, gave me hopes that it would not have been 
current ſervice of the year to be laid before bor 


neceſſary to aſſemble my parliament ſooner than is 


\ 


attention of parliament, and as further informations 


and diſintereſted regard for genuine merit, by elect. 


lain of this city. 


— 


uſual in times of peace: but as matters of impor- 
tance have lately occurred in ſome of my colonies 
in America, which will demand the moſt ſerious 


are daily expected from different parts of that 
country, of which I ſhall order the fulleſt accounts 
to be prepared for your conſideration; I have 
thought fit to call you now together, in order that 
the opportunity may be thereby given, to iſſue the 
neceflary writs on the many vacancies that have 
happened in the houſe of commons ſince the laſt 
ſellon, % that the parliament may be full, to pro- 
ceed immediately, after the uſual receſs, on the 
conſideration of ſuch weighty matters as will then 
come before you.“ 

This year the citizens of London evinced a noble 


ing Mr. Alderman Janſlen to the office of chamber. 
This gentleman having reduced 
his circumſtances by his connections with ſeveral 
public ſpirited plans, had for ſome years paſt lived 
in obſcurity, and abridged himſelf of every ſuper. 
fluity, gradually to compenſate the loſs of his cre. 
ditors. Such was his modeſty, that he was not 
without much difliculty prevailed upon to offer him- 
ſelf a candidate for the vacant poſt; but merit over. 
came every obſtacle, and his grateful fellou · citizens 
exulted in an opportunity of publicly honouring a 
truly good and honeſt man. 

On the fourteenth of January his 
majeſty went to the houle of peers, 
and being ſeated on his throne, addreſſed both 


A.D. 1766. 


| 

0 

houſes as follows: 4 
« My lords and gentlemen, 1 

« When I met you laſt, I acquainted you, that t] 
matters of importance had happened in America, B 
which would demand the moſt ſerious attention of of 
parliament. in 
That no information which could ſerve to direct lef 
your deliberations in ſo intereſting a concern might m1 
be wanting, I have ordered all the papers that give coi 
any light into the origin, the progreſs, or the ten- me 
dency of the diſturbances which have of late pre- far 
vailed in ſome of the northern colonies, to be im- diff 
mediately laid before you. tha 
No time has been loſt, on the firſt advice of im 
theſe diſturbances, to iflue orders to the governors cole 
of my provinces, and to the commanders of my Gre 
forces in America, for the exertion of all the powers ſterl 
of government, in the ſuppreſſion of riots and appe 
tumults, and in the effectual ſupport of law ful au- neſs 
thority, to m 
Whatever remains to be done on this occaſion, the | 

I commit to your wiſdom; not doubting but your exter 


zeal for the honour of my crown, your attention 
to the juſt rights and authority of the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture, and your affection and concern for the welfare 
and proſperity of all my people, will guide you to 
ſuch ſound and prudent reſolutions, as may tend at 
once to preſerve thoſe conſtitutional rights over the 
colonies, and to reſtore to them that harmony and 
tranquillity, which have lately been interrupted by 
riots and diſorders of the moſt dangerous nature. 

« If any alterations ſhould be wanting in the 
commercial œconomy of the plantations, which 
may tend to enlarge and ſecure the mutual a" 
beneficial intercourſe of my kingdoms and colonies, 
they will deſerve your moſt ſerious conſideration 
In effectuating purpoſes ſo worthy of your wiſdom 
and public ſpirit, you may depend upon my molt 
hearty concurrence and ſupport, The preſent hap) 
tranquillity ſubſiſting in Europe, will enable you to 
purſue ſuch objects of your interior policy with # 
more uninterrupted attention, | 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
* have ordered the proper eſtimates for tht 


* 


C 
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Such ſupplies as you may grant ſhall be duly applied 
vith the utmoſt fidelity, and ſhall be diſpenſed with 
the ſtricteſt economy. 
« My lords and gentlemen, 
« I earneſtly recommend to you to proceed in 
your deliberations with temper and unanimity. 


The time requires, and I doubt not but your own - 


inclinations will lead you to thoſe 3 diſpoſi- 
tions. I have nothing at heart but the aſſertion of 
legal authority, the preſervation of the liberties of 
all my ſubjects, the equity and good order of my 
government, and the concord and proſperity of all 
parts of my dominions.“ 

This Speech was followed with petitions by the 
merchants of London, Briſtol, Lancaſter, Liver- 
pool, Hull, Glaſgow, and in ſhort, from moſt of 
the trading and manufacturing towns and boroughs 
in the kingdom, wherein they ſet forth the great 
decay of their trade, owing to the new laws and 
regulations made for America: the vaſt quantity of 
our manufactures (beſides thoſe articles imported 
from abroad, which were purchaſed either with our 
own manufactures, or with the produce of our co- 
lonies) which the American trade formerly took off 
our hands; by all which many thouſand manu- 
facturers, ſeamen, and labourers, had been em- 
ployed, to the very great and increaſing benefit of 
the nation. That in return for theſe exports, the 

titioners had received from the colonies, rice, 
indigo, tobacco, naval ſtores, oil, whale-fins, furs, 
and lately pot-aſh, with other ſtaple commodities 
beſides a large balance in remittances by bills of 
exchange and bullion, obtained by the coloniſts for 
articles of their produce, not required for the Britiſh 
market, and therefore exported to other places: 
that from the nature of this trade, conſiſting of 
Britiſh manufactures exported, and of the import 
of raw materials from America, many of them uſed 
in our manufactures, and all of them tending to 
leſſen our dependence on neighbouring ſtates, it 
muſt be deemed of the higheſt importance in the 
commercial ſyſtem of this nation: that this com- 
merce, ſo beneficial to the ſtate, and ſo —— 
for the ſupport of multitudes, then lay under ſuc 
difficulties and diſcouragements, that nothing leſs 
than its utter ruin was apprehended, without the 


f immediate interpoſition of parliament: that the 
8 colonies were then indebted to the merchants of 
y Great Britain, to the amount of ſeveral millions 
ſs ſterling; and that, when preſſed for 1 they 
jd appeal to paſt experience in proof of their willing- 
u- neſs; but declare it is not in their power at preſent 

to make good their engagements, alledging, that 
n, the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon them, and the 
ur extenſion of the juriſdiction of the vice-admiralty 
on courts, eſtabliſhed by ſome late acts of parliament, 
la- particularly by an act of parliament paſſed in the 


fourth year of his preſent majeſty, for granting 
certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and plantations 
in America; and by an act paſſed in the fifth year 
or his majeſty, for granting and applying certain 
ſamp- duties, &c. in the ſaid colonies,” &c. with 
eral regulations and reſtraints, which, if founded 
n acts of parliament for defined purpoſes, they re- 
prelent to have been extended in ſuch a manner as 
v diſturb legal commerce, and harraſs the fair 


| 


— 
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community, or elſe ſeeking their bread in other 
countries, to the irretrievable loſs of the kingdom: 
and to preſerve the ſtrength of this nation entire, its 
commerce flouriſhing, the revenues increaſing, our 
navigation, the bulwark of the kingdom, in a ſtate 
of growth and extenſion; and the colonies from 
inclination, duty, and intereſt, firmly attached to 
the mother- country. Such kind of petitions from 
every part of the kingdom, replete with a number 
of intereſting facts, ſtated and atteſted by many 
people, whole lives having been entirely devoted to 
trade, mult naturally be eſteemed competent judges 
of a ſubject which they had fo long and ſo clolely 
attended to, could not fail of having great weight 
with the houſe, as had alſo a petition which arrived 
at this time from the agent for the iſland of Jamaica, 
ſetting forth the ill conſequences tha: had attended 
a ſtamp- tax which the aſſembly of that iſland had 
impoſed, and which was ſutfered to expire, it having 
been found unequal and burdenſome in a very high 
degree; and he gave it as his opinion, that the pre- 
ſent law for a ſtamp- duty in the colonies would be 
attended with the ſame, if not greater inconve- 
niencies. Petitions were likewiſe received from the 
agents for Virginia and Georgia, ſetting forth their 
inability to pay the ſtamp-duty; yet the party, who 
had reſolved on the ſupport of the ſtamp- act, at all 
events, could not be prevailed on, either by the 
arguments or the facts contained in the petitions, 
to remit the leaſt of their ardour. Such petitions 
they repreſented as the effect of miniſterial artifice; 
and obſerved, that ſuppoling the diſtreſs of trade, 
for a due exertion of the authority of parliament, 
was as real and as great as it was repreſented, yet it 


' were better to ſubmit to this temporary inconve- 


nience, than, by a repeal of the act, to hazard the 
total loſs of the juſt ſuperiority of Great” Britain 
over her colonies. 

On the other hand, they who contended for the 
repeal, were divided in their opinion as to the right 
of taxation; the more numerons body, among 
whom were the miniſtry, inſiſted that the legiſla- 


| ture of Great Britain had an undoubted right to 


tax the colonies; but acknowledged the inexpe- 
diency of the preſent tax, as ill adapted to the 
condition of the colonies, and built upon principles 
ruinous to the trade of Great Britain. "Thoſe who 
denied the right of taxation were not ſo numerous; 
but they conſiſted of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
and popular characters in the kingdom. 

This affair was attended to by the houſe with the 
moſt unwearied application; yet the nature of their 
enquiries, the number of petitions they received, 


and the multitude of papers and witneſſes they had 


to examine, occaſioned a delay which could not be 
remedied ; during this there were continual debates, 
and the oppolition made the molt ſtrenuous efforts 
for enforcing the flamp-act, and by every means to 
prevent the repeal. In the courſe of this debate 
two queſtions aroſe, upon which the whole turned. 
The firſt was, whether the legiſlature of Great 
Britain had a right of taxation over the colonies, or 
not? The ſecond was confined to the expedicncy 
or inexpediency of the late laws. 

Ihe gentlemen who oppoſed the right of taxation, 
produced many learned authorities from Locke, Sel- 


den, Harrington, and Puffendorf, ſnewing, That 
the very foundation and ultimate point in view of 
all government, is the good of ſociety.” They 
likewiſe urged, 'that by going up to Magna Charta, 
and referring to the ſeveral writs upon record, iſſued 
ont for the purpoſe of railing taxes for the crown, 
and for ſending repreſentatives to parliament, as 
well as from the bill of rights, it appears, through- 
out the whole hiſtory of our conſtitution, that no 
Britiſh ſubject can be taxed, but per communem con- 
ſenſum parliamenti, that is to ſay, of himſelf or his 
own repreſentative; and this is that firſt and general 
„ right, 


rader, and to have fo far interrupted the ufual and 
Tmer moſt uſeful branches of their commerce, re- 
rained the ſale of their produce, thrown the ſtate | 
"the ſeveral provinces into confuſion, and brought 
u ſo great a number of actual bankruptcies, that 
e former opportunities and means of remittances 
nd payments were utterly loſt and taken from 
em, That the petitioners were, by theſe unhappy 
"ents, reduced to the neceſſity of applying to the 
ouſe, in order to ſecure themſelves and their fami- 
S from impending ruin; to prevent .a multitude 
manufacturers from becoming a burden to the 
0, 6 bY ö 
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right, as Britiſh ſubjects, with which the firſt in- 
habitants of the colonies emigrated; for the right 
does not depend upon their charters : the charters 
were but the exterior modelling of the conſtitution 
bf the colonies: but the great interior fundamental 
of their conſtitution is this general right of a Britiſh 
ſubject, which is the very firſt principle of liberty, — 
No man ſhall be taxed, but by himſelf or his repre- 
ſentative. That the counties palatine of Cheſter, 
Durham, and Lancaſter, were not taxed but in their 
bwn aſſemblies or parliaments; till at different pe- 


Tiods in our hiſtory they were melted into our pre- 


ſent form of parliamentary repreſentation. That 
the body of the clergy, till very late, taxed *. 
That 
the Marches of Wales had a right of taxing them- 
ſelves till they ſent members to parliament, and 
from this circumſtance has continued the ſtyle of 
the king's proclamations, and of our acts of parlia- 
ment to this day, although unneceſſarily, to name 
eſpecially the principality of Wales, and the town 
of Monmouth and Berwick. That many people 
carry the idea of a parliament.too far, in ſuppoſing 
it can do every thing; which 1s not true, and if it 
were, it is not right conſtitutionally : for then there 
might bean arbitrary power in a parliament as well 
as in any one man. There are many things a par- 
liament cannot do. It cannot make itſelf executive, 
nor diſpoſe of offices that belong to the crown. It 
cannot take any man's property, even that of the 
meaneſt cottager, as in the caſe of incloſures, with- 
out his being heard. The lords cannot reject a 
money bill from the commons, nor the commons 
erect themſelves into a court of juſtice. The par- 
liament could not tax the clergy, till ſuch time as 
they were repreſented in parliament. Nor can the 
parliament ot England tax Ireland. 

The charters of the colonies, which are derived 
from prerogatives, and are in fact only ſo many 
grants from the crown, are not the only right the 
colonies have to being repreſented before they are 
taxed. They, as Britiſh * take up their 
rights and liberties from a higher origin than their 
charters only. They take them up from the ſame 
origin and fountain, from whence they flow to all 
Engliſhmen, from Magna Charta, and the natural 
right of the ſubject. By that rule of right, the 
charters of the colonies, like all other crown-grants, 
are to be reſtricted and interpreted, for the benekit, 
not the prejudice of the ſubjects. Had the firſt in- 
habitants of the colonies renounced all connection 
with their mother country, they might have re- 
nounced their original rights; but when they emi- 
grated under the authority af the crown, and the 
national ſanction, they weut out from hence, at the 
hazard of their lives and fortunes, with all the firſt 
great privileges of Engliſhmen on their backs: but 
at the ſame time they were not, and could not be 


bound by penal laws of this country, from the 


ſeverity of which they fled, to climates remote from 
the heavy hand of power, and which they hoped to 
find more friendly to their principles of civil and 
religious liberty. It is upon this ground, that it has 
been univerſally received as law, that no acts of 
parliament made here, and particularly thoſe which 
enact any penalty, are binding upon the colonies, 
unleſs they are ſpecially named. The inhabitants of 
thecolonzes once removed from the domeſtic legiſla- 
tion of the mother country, are no more dependent 
upon it in the general ſyſtem, than the Iſle of Man 
is, or than, in the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, many 
ſubordinate principalities are dependent on the juriſ- 


diction of the ſeigneur ſuzerain, or lord paramount; 


but owing only to a limited obedience. By what has 
been ſaid it is not meant to affect the caſe of any ex- 
ternal duties laid upon their ports, or of any reſtric- 
tions which by the act of navigation, or other acts. 
are laid upon their commerce; for they are in the 
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ſame caſe, as all other colonies belonging to the 
reſt of the maritime powers in Europe; Who have 
ſhut up their colonies from all intercourſe with 
foreign countries in the very firſt eſtabliſhment 
What is ſpoken of are internal taxes, to be levied 
on the body of the people; and that, before the 
can be liable to theſe internal taxes, they 3 
firſt be repreſented. | 

The debates being cloſed, and the queſtion put, 


| the power of the legiſlature of Great Britain over 


her colonies, in all cafes whatſoever, and without 
any diſtinction in regard to taxation, was confirmed 
and aſcertained, without a diviſion. | 

The grand committee who had paſſed the reſolu- 
tions, on which the foregoing queſtion was debated, 


had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal of the 


ſtamp-act; and two bills were accordingly brought 
in to anſwer theſe purpoſes. By the bill itſelf, all 
votes, reſolutions, or orders, which had been paſſed 
by any of the general aſſemblies in America, by 
which they aſſumed to themſelves the ſole and ex. 
cluſive right of taxing his majeſty's ſubjects in the 
colonies, were annulled, and declared contrary to 


| law, derogatory to the legiſlative authority of parli- 


— 


ment, and inconliſtent with their dependency upon 
the ve 1 
Oppolition, far from being diſpirited, gained 

vigour, and ſtill reſiſted «> has ag in DE nao? 
its progreſs. But on the queſtion being put, not- 
withſtanding this, the bill paſſed by a majority of 
one hundred and eight, and was carried up to the 
lords by above two hundred members of the houſe 
of commons. The eclat, however, with which it 
was introduced did not prevent its meeting with a 
ſtrong oppolition in the upper houſe, a proteſt was 
entered againſt it at the ſecond reading by thirty- 
three lords, and at the third by twenty-eight, not- 


| withſtanding which it was carried by a majority of 


money to the owners. 


thirty-four; and on the eighteenth of March re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. Upon this the American 


| merchants made a moſt numerous appearance to 


expreſs their joy and gratitude: the ſhips in the 
river diſplayed their colours: ſeveral houſes in the 
city were illuminated: and every proper method 
was taken to demonſtrate the juſt ſenſe that was en- 
tertained of his majeſty's goodneſs, and the wiſdom 
of parliament, in conciliating the minds of the peo- 
ple on this critical occaſion, The national buſineſs 
thus finiſhed, his majeſty, on the ſixteenth of June, 
went to the houle of peers, and put an end to the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; and ſoon after 
the riſing of the parliament his majeſty thought 
proper to make the following changes in the mi- 
niſtry: His grace the duke ef Grafton was appointed 
firſt lord of the treaſury in the room of the marquis 
of Rockingham; the earl of Shelburne ſucceeded 
the duke of Richmond as ſecretary of ſtate; lord 
Camden was created lord high chancellor in the 
place of the earl of Northington, as was the ho- 
nourable Charles Townſhend chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room of the right honourable 
William Dowdeſwell; and the right honourable 
William Pitt, who ſome days before had been 
created viſcount Pynſent and earl of Chatham, was 
made lord privy-ſeal. | 

At this time the exceeding high price of provr 
ſions, . cauſed the poor to riſe in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom; when they deſtroyed the flour mills, 
ſeized on corn, and other nèceſſaries of life, which 
they fold at a moderate price, and delivered the 


In ſome places they were 
much more violent ; for inſtead of taking the above 


method of ſupplying their wants, they ripped open 


the ſacks, and ſcattered the corn about, ſeized buttet, 
cheeſe, and bacon, in the ſhops, which they thres 
into the ſtreets, and behaved in the moſt outrageous 
manner-to the proptietors of the goods they thus 


demoliſhed. In order to prevent the dreadful con- 
| | | ſequencs 
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ſequences that were likely to enſue on this account, 
a proclamation was publiſhed on the eleventh of 
September for putting in execution the laws againſt 
foreſtalling, regrating and engroſſing of corn. And 
on the twenty-third of the ſame month two other 
proclamations were publiſhed: by the firſt of which 
an embargo was la:d on all veſſels laden, or to be 
laden, with wheat or flour for exportation, till the 
fourteenth of November; and the other prohibited 
the diſtilling of ſpirits from wheat. 


aſſembled, when his majeſty repaired to the houſe, 
and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne. As the miniſtry had been recently changed, 
great oppoſition was made to every thing propoſed 
by adminiſtration; however, it was agreed upon, 
by a great majority in both houſes, that addreſſes of 
thanks ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, in anſwer 
to his ſpeech, which being done they adjourned till 
after the holidays. 


Violent diſputes, in the courſe of 


| A. D. 4767. the preceding year, had happened be- 
: tween the proprietors of Eaſt India ſtock, and the 
directors; occaſioned by the former ſuppoſing, that 


an increaſe of dividend ſhould be made, adequate to 
the great opulence of the company at this time; 
owing to their amazing ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies. 
This the directors ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, and in a 
little time the news-papers became the common 
field for the diſcuſſion of India affairs, by which 
means every thing relative to them was publicly 
known. Soon after it was rumoured that the go- 
vernment intended to interfere, in ſome manner, in 
the diſpoſition of the company's affairs. At firſt 
this report obtained bur little credit, till, a few days 
before the meeting of the general court at Michael- 
mas, a meſſage was actually received by the directors, 
from the miniſtry, informing them, * That as the 
affairs of the Eaſt India company had been men- 
tioned in parliament laſt ſeſſion; it was very proba- 
ble they * be taken into conſideration again; 
therefore, from the regard they had to the welfare 
of the company, and that they might have time to 
prepare their papers for that occaſion, they informed 
them, that the parliament would meet ſome time in 
November.” Accordingly, in the beginnirg of 
this ſeſſion, a committee was appointed to examine 
into the ſtate and condition of the company, and 
ſome time after it was ordered, that copies of the 
company's charters, their treaties with, and grants 
from, the country powers; together with their 
letters and correſpondence to and from their ſervants 
in India; the ſtate of their revenues in Bengal, Ba- 
har, Orixa, and other places, ſhould all be laid be- 
fore the houſe: alſo an account of all expences in- 
curred by government on the company's account, 
whether in the naval, military, or whatever other 
departments. An order was then given for print- 
ing the Eaft India papersz upon which the court of 
directors preſented à petition, ſhewing the great in- 
Jury it would be to the company, and the many ill 
conſequences that would propablyattend the printing 
the private correſpondence between them and their 
ſervants. In conſequence of this petition, a motion 
being made to diſcharge the order, a debate enſued ; 
but it was at laſt agreed, that the private correſpon- 
dence ſhould not be printed. The diſputes were 
carried om with great warmth by both parties, and 
the refult was, that the company ſhould, during the 
ſpace of two years enſuing, pay a certain ſum to the 
r and that no dividend of their ſtock 

ould be made without the conſent of a general 


buttet, court of proprietors. June the twenty - fourth his 
y thres majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and, after ſign- 
trageou BY us fuch bills as were ready, prorogued the parlia- 
hey thus ment, 


ful con- 


On the continent of Europe, this year, an event 
equenc® 


took place little expected, and which ſurprized moſt 


On the eighteenth of November the parliament 
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people. it is well known that Italy, once the ſeat 
of learning, has been for many ages the mother and 
nurſe of ſuperſtition. For ſome time popery had 
been loſing ground in thoſe countries where it is by 
law eſtabliſhed, and increaſing where it was pro- 
hibited, owing to the diſgrace into Which the Jeſuits 
had brought themſelves. That ſociety had been 
cflabliſhed about two hundred years, and in that 
time had riſen to ſuch fame, that they became ob- 
jects of jealouſy, and even reſentment to the other 
orders. It is true, they were become ſo affluent, 
that even princes might have looked upon them as 
dangerous rivals; but that was not the ſole cauſe of 
their ruin, It had been a conſtant practice with 
princes, and other great men, to make them their 
confeſlors; at d it is well known, that he who acts 
the part of a confeſſor to a prince, may, with pro- 
priety, be cenſidered as his prime miniſter. All 
lecrets had been truſted with them, and as ſome of 
them were, at the ſame time, confeſſors to thoſe in 
oppolite intereſts, jealouſies took place; and the 
king of Portugal having been attacked in his car- 
riage, in conſequence of a plan laid by theſe fathers, 
reſolved to baniſh them out of his dominions. 
This happened ſeveral years before the period we 
are now treating of, and Spain followed the exam- 
ple of Portugal, by baniſhing them out of all their 
dominions, whether in Europe or America, They 
found an aſylum in Italy, for tome time; but during 
the former part of this year they were hiniſhed from 
Naples and Parma, and all their eſtates confiſcated, 
Under various characters, ſuch as thoſe of tutors, 
clerks, ſurgeons, &c. many of them have ſettled in 
proteſtant countries: but it is to be hoped, that pa- 
rents and guardians will take care to prevent youth 
from being ſeduced by them, | 

The attention of the people in Europe was this 
year particularly directed to Corlica, an ifland in 
the Mediterraz2an, almoſt adjoining to the iſland 
of Sardinia. lt is extremely tertile and populous, 
and ſome centuries ago had been given by the pope 
to the republic of Pita; but the Genocſe took it, 
and for many. years treated the inhabitants in the 
molt arbitrary and cruel manner. The ſpirit of 
liberty, however, was not extinct, it wanted only the 
breath of a hero to kindle it; and ſuch a one was 
found 1n the perſon of the famous Paoli, a native of 
the iſland, but had travelled into other countries, 
where he had learned the ait of war, The pru- 
dence and valour of that hero will be tranſmitted to 
the lateſt ages, but overpowered by numbers, he was 
obliged to abandon the iſland. 

November the twenty-fourth, his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, and opened the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech from the throne, in which he told the mem- 
bers that he had aſſembled them at fo early a period, 
that they might have time to deliberate with ſteadi- 
neſs and judgment; and in particular he recom- 
mended to them the ſtate of the nation with reſpect 
to the price of proviſions, 

The buſineſs of this. ſeſſion (in the A. D. 1968 
courſe of which one hundred and . 179% 
twelve public and private bills received the royal 
aſſent) being brought to a concluſion, on the tenth 
of March his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and in a molt gracious ſpeech returned thanks to 
the parliament for the many ſignal proofs they had 
given him of their affectionate attachment to his 


| perſon, family, and government: and concluded 


with the following words: 


In the approaching election of repreſentatives, 
doubt not but my people will give me freſh proofs 


| of their attachment to the true intereſt of their 


country; Which I ſhall ever receive as the molt ac- 
ceptable mark of their affection to me. The wel- 
fare of all my ſubjects is my firſt object. Nothing 
therefore has ever given me more real concern, than 
to ſee any of them in any part of my dominions, 


attempting 


* 
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attempting to looſen thoſe bonds of conſtitutional 
ſubordination, fo eſſential to the welfare of the 
whole, but it is with much ſatisfaction that I now 
ſee them returning to a more juſt ſenſe of what their 
own intereſt, no Tels than their duty, indiſpenſably 
requires of them; and thereby giving me the proſ- 
pect of continuing to reign over an happy, becauſe 
an united people. The parliament was then pro- 
r»gued to the laſt day of the month; but on the 
tweltth of April it was diſſolved by proclamation. 

It has already been obſerved, that Mr. Wilkes 
had retired to France. By his long reſidence there, 
and not appearing to the indictments laid againſt 
him, he was declarcd an outlaw. Previous, how- 
ever to the general election he returned to England, 
and to the great aſtoniſhment of the public, declared 
himſelf a candidate to repreſent the city of London 
in parliament; but loſt his election. He then 
offered himſelf for the county of Middleſex, and on 
the twenty-eighth of March was elected by a pro- 
digious majority. On the twentieth of the ſame 
month he had ſurrendered himſelf to the court of 
King's-Bench, and on the twenty-ſeventh was com- 
mitted to the King's-Bencli priſon, Some time 
after, his trial came on in that court, and being 
found guilty, the following ſentence was pronounced 
on him: © That for the republication of the North 
Briton, number forty-five,” he ſhould pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds, and be impriſoned ten calen- 
dar months: and for publiſhing the Eſſay on Wo- 
man, that he ſhould likewiſe pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds, and be impriſoned twelve calendar 
months, to be computed from the expiration of the 
term of the former impriſonment; and that he after- 
wards find ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven 

kj in the ſum of one thou- 
land pounds, and two ſureties in five hundred 
pounds each.” At this time the general election 
was carried on with great heat, and violent conteſts 
enſued in many parts of the nation. Nor did the 
diſorders, which this occaſion gave riſe to, ſubſide 
with it, A general murmuring and diſſatisfaction 
prevailed among the lower claſs of people, partly 
occalioned by the high price of proviſions, and 
partly from other cauſes. The riotous 'afſemblies 
of the weavers, coal-heavers, and ſailors, kept the 
capital and its environs in continual alarm. From 
{ome unknown cauſe, juſt at this time, when it was 
moſt wanted, the civil power ſeemed to loſe its 
force and energy, and too frequently give occaſion 
for the dangerous interpoſition of a military force in 
its ſupport: the unhappy effects of which are ſtill 
recent in the minds of the greater part of the preſent 
age. Of. all the diſturbances that drew the public 
attention at this time, the moſt fatal was that which 
happened in St. George's Fields on the tenth of 
May, and which evinced the raſh violence exerciſed 
againſt the people on account of their attachment 
to Mr. Wilkes, then a priſoner in the King's Bench. 
The particulars of this remarkable affair were as 
follow: The parliament being to aſſemble on that 
day, great numbers of people aſſembled about the 
priſon, in expectation that Mr. Wilkes would, on 
that account, obtain his liberty, and intending to 
conduct him to the houſe of commons. Finding 
themſelves diſappointed, they grew tumultuous, and 
a party of the third regiment of guards was ſent for. 
The riot was greatly increaſed by a paper that had 
been ſtuck againſt the wall of the priſon, which was 
forcibly taken down by one of- the juſtices for the 
Borough. The populace inſiſted on having this 
paper, which the juſtice not regarding, the tumult 
became exceeding violent; the drums beat to arms, 
and the riot act was read, during which great quan- 
tities of ſtones and bricks were thrown by the po- 
pulace. William Allen, a young man, fon of Mr. 
Allen, keeper of the Horſe- hoe Inn, in Blackman- 


ſtreet, Southwark, being purſued along with others, | 
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was unfortunately ſingled out, followed by three ſol. 
diers, and ſhot dead. Theſe meaſures not havin 
any tendency to diſperſe the mob, an additional 
number of the guards was ſent for, as alſo a part 
of horſe-grenadiers; but the people growing &tij1 
more numerous, they were fired upon by the ſol. 
diers, when five were killed on the ſpot, and about 
fifteen wounded. Among the latter were two wa. 
men, one of whom afterwards died in St. Thomag' 
hoſpital. The day following an inquiſition was taken 
by the coroner for Surry on the above William Allen, 
when the jury gave their verdict, that Donald Mac. 
laine was guilty of wilful murder, and Donald Mac. 
laury and Alexander Murray (the laſt of whom 
was commanding oflicer) were aiding and abetting 
therein. This inqueſt was held at the houſe of Mr. 
Allen; and it appeared, on examination, that the 
deceaſed was only a ſpectator, and, on ſeeing ſome 
perſons run, he ran alſo, but was unhappily 
miſtaken, and followed by the ſoldiers into a cow. 
houſe, where he was ſhot. Maclaury and Murray 
were admitted to bail, but Maclaine was committed 
to priſon for the murder. He was afterwards tried 
at the Surry aſſizes at Guildford, and acquitted, 
Two other inquiſitions were taken in the Borough, 
on perſons killed by the ſoldiers in this riot; one 
on the body of —__ Jeffs, who having a baſket 
with oranges, was ſhot in removing them; the 
other, on one William Bridgman, who was ſhot on 
the top of a hay-cart, as he was looking at the fray 
at a diſtance; on both theſe inquilitions the jury 
brought in their verdict, Chance Medley. On the 
tenth of May, the members of the new parliament 
were ſworn in and took their ſeats in the houſe: and 
the following day the commons, having re- choſen 
Sir John Cult for their ſpeaker, preſented him to 
the lords commiſſioners for their approbation, who 
were pleaſed in his majeſty's name to approve their 
choice, After which the lord chancellor opened the 
ſeſſion. Upon this a joint addreſs was preſented 
by the lords and commons to his majeſty, beſeech- 
ing him to exert his authority for quelling the diſ- 
orders and tumults which prevailed to fo alarming 
a degree; at the fame time aſſuring his majelty, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on their parts 
which might enable him to maintain the public au- 
thority, and'carry the laws into due execution ; and 


' ſoon after an end was put to this ſhort ſeſſion. 


On the eleventh of Auguſt the king of Denmark 
arrived at St. James's, to viſit his royal brother-1n- 
law,, our ſovereign. He was attended by moſt of 
his great officers of ſtate, and the utmoſt reſpect was 
paid to him by all ranks of people. In the begin- 
ning of October he left England; and much about 
the ſame time the following changes happened 1n 
the miniſtry. The earl of Briſtol ſucceeded lord 
Chatham as lord privy-ſeal. Lord Weymouth was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern depart | 
ment, in the-room of lord Shelburne; and the carl 
of Rochfort ſncceeded lord Weymouth in the 
northern department. | 

Let us now ſee what material tranſactions hp- 
pened on the continent. In the month of Auguſt 
the French concluded a treaty with the republic of 
Genoa, of a very extraordinary nature, and ſuch as 
ought to have been oppoled by all the maritime 
ſtates in Europe. 5 | 

Great diſturbances happened in America, on ac- 
count of ſome duties having been laid on glaſs, ſalt, 
and other commodities imported from England. It 
was thought that the repeal of the ſtamp act would 
have given ſome ſatisfaction to theſe people, but 
they ſtill inſiſted that it was their inherent privilege 
to tax themſelves. The inhabitants of Boſton met 
in a large body, and entered into ſeveral reſolutions 
not to import any goods of a ſuperfluous nature, 
but to attend to the tricteſt ceconomy, both in drels 


and furniture. A ſubſcription was opened for the 
encourage 
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encouragement of their own manufactures, and the 
eſtabliſhment of new ones. This was done to elude 
the payment of the duties upon ſuch articles as 
ſhould be ſent from England; and, at the ſame 
time, an aſſociation of gentlemen from all the old 
colonies was formed, in order to propoſe the moſt 
likely means to be uſed in preventing Engliſh acts 
of parliament from being put in force there, or in 
any other of the American provinces, or the Weſt 
Indies. The freeholders, and, jn general, all the 
inhabitants of Maſſachuſet's Bay, Pad placed the 
greateſt confidence in their repreſentatives, and 
there was a continual conteſt between them and 
their governor. 'The earl of Shelburne had ſent 
over a letter to the governor, complaining of theſe 
abuſes, and it was read in the open afſembly of the 
repreſentatives. [This occaſioned moſt violent de- 
bates ; and ſome of the members went ſo far as to 
declare, that the governor had miſrepreſented their 
conduct to the miniſtry, ' They denied the charges 
in the letter, and wrote to the earl of Shelburne on 
the ſubject, vindicating themſelves, and throwing 
the whole blame on the governor. At the ſame 
time, the merchants of Boſton ordered their agent 
to repreſent to the lords of the treaſury, that unleſs 


e theſe duties, which had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, 
t were taken off, the trade of the province would be 
e deſtroyed, as they ſeemed to them contrary to the 
n ſpirit of the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with their 
y charter. Their repreſentations occaſioned the eſta- 
. bliſhment of a new officer, who was to act as ſecre- 
* tary of ſtate for the colonies in America; and the 
nt fl perſon made choice of was the earl of Hillf; 
1d borough, at that time firſt lord of trade. The firſt 
en ching done by his lordſhip, was to ſend circular 
to letters to the governors of the provinces, informing 
ho chem, that his majeſty was highly diſpleaſed at the 
cir W conduct of the people, as it was apt to create con- 
= fuſion, and throw every thing into the utmoſt diſ- 
e 


order. He ſaid, that their conduct in oppoſing the 
legiſlative power of Great Britain was little better 
than an act of open rebellion; for, by giving en- 
couragement to ſuch practices, the government 
would be overturned, and no regard paid to the 
laws, He concluded by recommending to them 
to preſerve the public peace, by puniſhing all diſ- 
orders of an evil tendency; but as to mere oppo- 


lition in words, or in ſcandalous libels, they were to 
treat them with contempt, 


repreſentatives, and new ones being choſen, it was 
inſiſted on by him, that they ſhould make a public 
act to diſapprove of the conduct of the late aſſem- 
bly. They deſired to fee a copy of the governor's 
inſtructions, which was granted them, and, to their 
lurprize, they found, that in caſe they refuſed to 
comply, they were to be diflolved, and an account 
of their conduct ſent to England, in order to be laid 
before the next ſeſſions of parliament. This ſet the 
whole nation in a flame; and when the bill was 
brought in to paſs a cenſure on the conduct of the 


hap- had aflembly, ninety-two voted againſt it and no 
guſt more than ſeventeen for it. The reſt of the co- 
ic of Wl lonies took the alarm, and followed their example; 
ch as while combinations were formed almoſt every where 
time dot to take any goods from England, except ſuch 

s were abſolutely neceſſary. The diſcontents 
n ac- mong the people of Boſton now broke out into 
, ſalt, WW Pen violence: for a ſhip having landed a cargo of 
| — vine, and taken on board another of oil, without 
ou 


Fying any regard to the new laws by which the 
ew cuſtoms were to be regulated, the officers made 


lege WW? ignal to the Romney man of war, who ſent her 

met boats; and having cut down the maſts of the trad- 
tions aug veſſel, hawled her along-ſide of the king's ſhip, 
ture, s was ſo ſeverely reſented by the populace, that 
dreſs ty roſe in great numbers, demoliſhed the houſes 
r the the cuſtom-houſe officers, and laying hold of the 
\rage- No. 66, | 


Governor Barnard had diſſolved the aſſembly of | 


| 


| 


| they had committed, he muſt freely tell them 


commiſſioner's boat, dragged. it on ſhore, and then 
ſet it on fire. During theſe tumults in the town, 
the governor diſſolved the aſſembly; but that had 
not the deſired; effect, for the diſturbances, increaſed, 
every day, ſo that two regiments were ſent over 
from Ireland to ſupport the civil power. Their 
place of rendezvous was to be at Hallifax, in. Nova 
Scotia; and no ſooner had the people of, Boſton re- 
ceived news that they were landed at, that place, 
than they met, and choſe a preſident among them- 
ſelves, who was deputed to wait on the governor, 
to know for what reaſon, , or with what view, his 
majeſty's forces were to be ſent among them. They 
deſired, at the ſame time, that a general aſſembly 
might be ſuinmoned to meet; but he refuſed to give 
them any ſatisfactory anſwer, and only told them, 
that it was their duty to break up their tumultuous 
meetings, and ſubmit quietly to the laws. He 
added, that as they ſeemed ignorant of the offence 
that 
unleſs they ſubmitted to the government, he ſhould 
be obliged to treat them as rebels. From this 
time he refuſed to receive any meſſages from them; 
upon which they ſent a long detail of their griev- 
ances to London, in order to be laid before the 
miniſtry. In the mean time, the tranſports, with 
the two regiments, and a train of artillery, arrived 
ſrom Hallitax, and were quartered in the houſes of 
the townſmen z but as the military laws did not extend 
to America, any farther than providing barracks for 
them, it was ordered by the governor that they 
ſhould have barrack proviſions, ſo as to be as little 
burthenſome to the people as poſſible. This part 
of the governor's conduct gave general ſatisfaction 
to ſuch of the people as were moderate in their 
ſentiments; but notwithſtanding, a great majorit 
were ſtill diſcontented. They could not behold, 
without jealouſy, an armed force quartered among 
them in time of peace; for, with reſpect to their late 
combinations, they conſidered them as efforts to 
maintain their freedom. = 
At the beginning of this year, things began to 
aſſume a new form in the Eaſt Indies; and it was 
even feared that a revolution would take place 
much to the difadvantage of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company, whole ſtock was now advanced to a ſur- 
prizing height. Hyder Ally, a perſon who had 
ſerved ſome time as a common ſoldier, having re- 
ceived ſome affront from his officers, left the army, 
and raiſed a choſen band of followers, with a view 
of driving the Engliſh out of all their ſettlements in 
that part of the world. | 
Towards the cloſe of this year, the war was carried 
on with great violence in Corſica: for alchough the 
French had landed there with a numerous army, 
the brave iſlanders diſputed the ground with them 
inch by inch. Paoli, who ſtill hoped for aſſiſtance 
from England, as well as from ſome of the Euro- 
pean powers, called an aſſembly of the Corſican 
chiefs, and aſked their opinion concerning the moſt 
proper methods to be uſed in the proſecution of the 
He laid before them all the papers which the 
French had cauſed to be diſtributed throughout the 
iſland; but no ſooner did the chiefs perceive that 
they were looked upon as vaſlals to the crown of 
France, than they tore them into a thouſand pieces. 
Adjoining to Corſica are ſome ſmall iſlands; and as 
the harbours of them are ſafe and commodious, ſo 
the Corſican privateers prevented, in a great mea- 
ſure, the enemy from receiving ſuch ſupplies as had 
been ſent them from France. This induced the 
French, in the month of November, to embark a 


| conſiderable body of forces on board thirteen tranſ- 


ports, in order to attack theſe ſmall iſlands. Their 
firſt attack was made on the iſland of Pietra; but 
although they made good their landing, they were 


| repulſed with great loſs by a few Corſicans, who 


j a 


animated by the love of liberty, fought like lions. 
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than they faced about, and not only recovered the 
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another iſland, where the Corſicaus were driven from 
their poſts; but no ſooner had they recollected 
themſelves, and recovered from their firſt ſurprize, 


poſts they had loſt, but drove the enemy, with great 
ſlaughter back to their ſhips. - Above nine hundred 
of the French were killed in this fruitleſs expe- 
dition, and their general began to'deſpair of ever 
taking the ifland. But we muſt now return to 
Britain, | 084. | l 
In the mean while ſeveral changes took place in 
the Engliſh- miniſtry,- by the death of Mr. Townſ- 
hend, chancellor of the exchequer, a gentleman of 
eu natural parts, univerſal erudition, and a per- 
ect knowledge of the conſtitution.” In conſequence 
of this lord North was made- chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Thomas Townſhend paymaſter of the 
forces, earl Gower preſident of the council, lord 
Weymouth, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and Mr. 
Rigby was appointed one of the vice-treaſurers of 
Ireland, 5 
On the twenty - fourth of November, the parlia- 
ment met, when his majeſty went to the houſe, and 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which he obſerved, that it would have given him 
eat ſatisfaction could he have aſſured them that 
all the other powers of Europe had been as careful 
as himſelf to avoid taking any ſtep that might en- 
danger the general tranquillity: that he had re- 
ceived repeated aſſurances of their pacific diſpoſi- 
tions towards this country ; which ſhould not, how- 
ever, divert his conſtant reſolution, ſtedfaſtly to 
attend to the general intereſts of Europe. He then 
took notice of the conduct of the Americans, and 
obſerved, that the capital of one of the colonies was 
in an actual ſtate of diſobedience, having proceeded 
to meaſures ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and at- 
tended with circumſtances that manifeſted a diſpo- 
ſition to throw off their dependence on Great 
Britain; but that he did not doubt, with their aſſiſt- 
ance and concurrence, of being able to defeat the 
miſchievons deſigns of thoſe turbulent and ſeditious 
rſons, who, under falſe pretences, had too ſucceſs- 
fully deluded numbers of his ſubjects in America; 
and whoſe practices, if ſyffered to prevail, could not 
fail to produce the moſt fatal conſequences to his 
colonies immediately, and in the end to all the do- 
minions of his crown. And laſtly, he recommended 
a ſpirit of harmony among themſelves, as a conduct 
that would be attended with the moſt ſalutary con- 
ſequences both abroad and at home. The only 
material thing the parliament did previous to their 
breaking up for the holidays was, to bring in a bill 
to prevent the exportation of corn for a limited 
time, which, after long debates in both houſes, 
paſfed into an act, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
poor in PRES : 1 a 
petition was preſented, ſigned b 
A. P. 1769. Mr. Danforth, preßident of 8 
at Boſton, praying that the revenue acts might be 
repealed. The petition was penned in the moſt 
modeſt manner, with a promiſe, that if theſe acts 
were repealed, the people would make an ample 
compenſation by taxing themſelves. Great debates 
aroſe in both houſes concerning the petition, thoſe 
of the antiminiſterial party making uſe of the ſame 
arguments which had been urged in the debate con- 
cerning the ſtamp- act. The lords agreed to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty on the American affairs; and their 
reſolution being adhered to by the commons, be- 
came the joint act of both. By theſe reſolutions it 
was declared, that all the a&ts made in the different 
colonies, which tended towards throwing off the 
ſovereignty of the Britiſh parliament, were illegal, 
unconſtitutional, and derogatory to the crown and 
dignity of his majeſty. It was farther reſolved, that 
the town of Boſton was in a ſtate of the utmoſt diſ- 
2 | 
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From thence the French proceeded to Iſola Boſſa, || 


revenue had been obſtructed in the diſcharge of 
their duty, and their Ibves endangered: that neither 
the council of the province, nor the ordinary ma- 
giſtrates, had exerted their authority for ſuppreſſing 
theſe riots and tumults; and that the execution ok 
the laws would be rendered abortive, without the 


were oy of a high indignity to the crown, and 


dience, and convince them of the neceſlity of their 
meaſure was adopted, the moſt flagrant acts of trea- 


might be committed with impunity: that ſuch 


will appear in the ſequel, has convinced us, that 


| Wilkes was, however, unanimouſly re-choſen, 7: 


— 


order and confuſion, diſturbed by riots and tumults 
of a dangerous nature; in which the officers. of the 


aſſiſtance of a military force to ſupport the civil 
power, and protect the officers of the cuſtoms: that 
the reſolutions of the town meetings in Boſton were 
unconſtitutional, and calculated to excite ſedition 
and inſurrection againſt the government. It was 
alſo agreed to by both houſes, that all thoſe who 
had written circular letters to the other colonies, 


that they had committed a daring inſult on the 
legiſlative power of Gteat Britain. In the end, his 
majeſty was deſired to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion, to 
enquire into the cauſes of theſe diforders, according 
to the ſtatute zoth of Henry VIII. The debates on 
this occaſion, with reſpect to his majeſty granting 
writs of Habcas Corpus, to bring over the perſons : 
concerned in the riots, to be tried in England by 
virtue of ſpecial commiſſions, was: ſtrongly and 
learnedly oppoſed in both houſes. 
The arguments made ufe of by thoſe who oppoſed 
adminiſtration, were very rational and conſiſtent with 
the ſpirit of our moſt excellent conſtitution; and the 
miniſtry were ſo ſenſible of the error they had com- 
mitted, that they became weak and languid in their 
anſwers. They referred back to the repeal of the 
ſtamp- act, and imputed all the troubles which had 
happened in America to the ill-judged lenity ſhewn 
on that occaſion: that nothing but the vigorous uſe 
of coercive authority could ever reduce them to obe- 


dependence on the mother country : that unleſs this 
ſon and rebellion, with all other public crimes, 


crimes had been already committed, and being at- 
tended with ſeveral circumflances of an aggravated 
nature, the perpetrators were not objects of com- 
paſſion : that, with reſpect to there being no colonies 
in America when the act of Henry VIII. was made, 
it did not in the leaſt apply to the argument in 
hand, for the act was made for the trial of all his 
majeſty's ſubjects who ſhould happen to commit 
crimes in any part of the world. For example; 
ſuppoſing a ſhip being at anchor near an iſland not 
belonging to Britain, and two perſons going on 
ſhore, fight, and one of them is killed; then by the 
above ad, a ſpecial commiſſion is granted by the 
king for the trial of the offentler, in whatever coul- 
try he pleaſes. They concluded by taking notice, 
that the revival of the act was not to promote 
puniſhment, but to preſerve peace; and that the 
coloniſts, ſecing the vigorous meaſures which the 
government intended to purſue, might be brought 
back to a ſenſe of their duty. Such were the hopes 
of adminiſtration at that time; but experience, 25 


they were wrong in their conjectures, and in al 
their meaſures. XX 
During theſe debates in parliament, Mr. Wilkes 
publiſhed a letter, written by lord Barrington, ſecte- 
tary at war, to the juſtices of the county of Suri, 
to which he prefixed an introduction that gavegreit 
offence to the houſe of lords, Who voted'it, © ® 
inſolent, ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, tending '0 
inflame and ſtir up the minds of his majeſty's ſubſet 
to fedition, and to a total ſubverſion of All good order 
and legal government.” The lords then complain 
to the commons, who confirmed the vote of the pe 
expelled Mr. Wilkes their houſe, and ordered à le“ 
writ to be iſſued for the county of Middleſex: V 
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that houſe. 
election for the county of Middleſex came on at 
Brentford, The candidates were, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. 
Luttrell, Mr. Serjea 


and. forty-ſeven votes; notwithſtanding which he 
was rejected. by the houſe of commons, and Mr. 
Luttrell declared duly elected. No public meaſure, 
ſince the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, had 
excited ſo general an alarm, or cauſed ſo univerfal 
a diſcontent as the preſent, nor was ever oppoſed 
with more firmneſs, or debated with greater ability. 
At the ſame time a great number of maſterly 
writings were publiſhed, ſo that the affair was 
thoroughly diſcuſſed both within doors and with- 
Gut, 22 - e | 
On the ninth of May his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech from the throne: and, on the twenty-fourth 
of May, the freeholders of Middleſex, who thought 
themſelves particularly injured by the deciſion of the 
houſe of commons in favour of Mr. Luttrell, pre- 
ſented the following petition to his majeſty : 
„ Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
We, your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the freeholders of the county of Middleſex, beg 
leave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſion and yy rar 
to throw ourſelves at your royal feet, and humbly 
to implore your paternal attention to thoſe grievances 
of which this county and the whole nation com- 
plain, and thoſe fearful apprehenſions with which 
the whole Britiſh empire is moſt juſtly alarmed. 
„With great grief and ſorrow, we have long 
beheld theendeavours of certainevil-minded perſons, 
who attempt to infuſe into your royal mind, notions 


tendency, and who promote and counſel ſuch mea- 
ſures, as cannot fail to deſtroy that harmony and 
confidence, which ſhould ever ſubſiſt between a 
juſt and virtuous prince, and a free and loyal 
people. | 1 

For this diſaffected purpoſe, they have intro- 
duced into every part of the adminiſtration of our 
happy, legal conſtitution, a certain unlimited and 
indefinite diſcretionary power; to prevent which is 
the ſole aim of all our laws, and was the ſole caufe 
of all thoſe diſturbances and revolutions which for- 
merly diſtracted this unhappy country; for our an- 
ceſtors, by their own fatal experience well knew, 
that in a ſtate where diſcretion begins, law, liberty, 
and ſafety end. Under the pretence of this diſcre- 
tion, or, as it was formerly, and has been lately 
called, law of ſtate, we have ſeen 

Engliſh ſubjects, and even a member of the 
Britiſh egiſlature, arreſted by virtue of a general- 
warrant, iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate, contrary to 
the law :of the land— | 


ſeized, and uſed as evidence upon trial 

«© Their bodies committed to cloſe impriſon- 
ment: | | | 
The Habeas Corpus eluded . 
* Trial by jury difcountenanced, and the firſt 


Juries are not to be truſted— 


any trial at all ä | | 

The remedy of the law for falfe imprifonment, 

barred and defeated — 1 

* The plaintiff and his attorney, for their appeal 

to the law of the land, puniſhed by expences and 

impriſonment, and made, by forced engagements, 

to deſiſt from their legal claim oO 
* A writing determined to be a libel by a court 

Where it was not cognizable in the firſt inſtance ; 


Their houſes rifled and plundered, their papers 


law-officer of the crown publicly inſinuating, that 


Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry in the ſu- | 
preme court without a trial by their equals, without 


| nt Whitaker, and Mr. Roach, 
when Mr. Wilkes had a majority of eight hundred 


and opinions of the moſt dangerous and pernicious ! 


again expelled by the commons, who at the ſame | 
time declared him incapable of being a member of * 
On the thirteenth of April a new | 


{ 


* 


| 


* 


contrary to law, becauſe all appeal is thereby cut 
off, and inferior courts and juries influenced by tuch 
pre- determination? 5 | 
A perſon condemned in the ſaid court, as the 
author of the ſuppoſed libel;| unheard, without de- 
fence or trial „ e ee gin ee ee, 
« * 1 treatment of petitions, by ſelecting 
only ſuch parts as might be wreſted to criminate the 
petitioner, and fuld to hear thoſe which might 


| procure him redreſs— - 


The thanks of one branch of the legiſlature 
propoſed by a miniſter to be given to an acknow- 
ledged offender for his offence, with the declared in- 
tention of ſcrecning him from la- 

Attachments wreſted from their original intent 
of removing obſtructions to the proceedings of law; 
to puniſh, by ſentence of arbitrary fine and impri- 
ſonment, without trial or appeal, ſuppoſed offences 
committed out of court | — | 

«+ Perpetual impriſonment of an Engliſhman, 
without trial, conviction, or ſentence, by the ſame 
mode of attachment, wherein the ſame perſon is at 
once party, accuſer, judge, and jury— at; 

* Inſtead of the antient and legal civil police, 
the military introduced at every opportunity, un- 
neceſſarily and unlawfully patroling the ſtreets, to 
the alarm and terror of the inhabitants— - 

Ihe lives of many of your majeſty's innocent 
ſubjects deſtroyed by military execution | 

such military execution folemaly adjudged to 
be legal 752 oy * | 

« Murder abetted, encouraged, and rewarded— 

Ihe civil magiſtracy rendered contemptible 
by the appointment of improper and incapable 
perfons— - | 
Ihe civil magiſtrates tampered with by admi- 
niſtration, and neglecting and refuſing to diſcharge 
their duty a 1 

„Mobs and riots hired and raifed by the mi- 
niftry, in order to juſtify and recommend their own 
illegal proceedings, and to prejudice your majeſty's 
mind by falſe inſinuations againft the = = of 
your majsſty's ſubjects— | 

* 'The freedom of election violated by corrupt 
and undue influence, by unpuniſhed violence and 
murder— 

* The juſt verdicts of juries, and the opinion 
of the judges, over-ruled by falſe repreſentations 
to your majeſty; and the determinations of the law 
ſet aſide, by new, unprecedented, and dangerous 
means ; thereby leaving the guilty without reſtraint, 
the injured without redreſs, and the lives of your 
majeſty's ſubjects at the mercy of every ruflian pro- 
tefted by adminiſtration — ' 

* Obtolete and vexatious claims of the crown ſet 


on foot for partial and election purpoſes— 


Partial attacks on the liberty of the preſs: 


the moſt daring and pernicious hbels againft the 
conſtitution, and againſt the liberty of the ſubject, 


being allowed to pats unnoticed, whilſt the flighteſt 
libel againſt a miniſter is puniſhed with the utmoſt 
rigour - 1 1 l 1 i 

« Wicked attempts to increaſe and eſtabliſh a 
ſtanding army, by endeavouring to veſt in the crown 
an unlimited power over the militia; which, ſhould 
they ſucceed, muſt, ſooner or later, ſubvert the 
conſtitution, by augmenting the power of admini · 
{tration in proportion to their delinquency — 
_ ©. Repeated endeavours to diminiſh the impor» 
tance of members of /partiament individually, in 
order to render them more dependent on admini- 
tration collectively. Even threats have been em- 
ployed by miniſters: to ſappreſs the freedom of 
debate; and the wrath of parliament denounced 
againſt meaſures authorized by the. law of the 
„ Reſulutions of one branch of the legiſlature, 
ſet up as the law of the land, being à direct uſur- 
| | pation 
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pation of the rights of the two other branches, and 
therefore a manifeſt infringement of the conſtitu- 
tion 

Public money ſhamefully ſquandered and un- 


accounted for, and all enquiry into the cauſe of 


arrears in the civil liſt, prevented by the miniſtry— 

« Enquiry into a pay-maſter's public accounts 
ſtopped in tRe exchequer, though the ſums un- 
accounted for by that pay-maſter amounted to above 
forty millions ſterling — - 

« Public loans perverted to private miniſterial 
purpoſes — | | 

« Proſtitution of public honours and rewards to 
men, who can neither plead public virtue nor ſer- 
vices— | 

« Irreligion and immorality, ſo eminently diſ- 
countenanced by your majeſty's royal example, en- 
couraged by adminiſtratron both by example and 

recept— 

8 The ſame diſcretion has been extended, by the 
ſame evil counſellors, to your majeſty's dominions 
in America, and has produced to our ſuffering 
fellow-ſubjects in that part of the world, grievances 
and — — ſimilar to thoſe of which we com- 
plain at home. | 

« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

« Such are the grievances and apprehenſions 
which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the 

eateſt and belt part of your majeſty's loyal ſub- 
jects. Unwilling, however, to interrupt your royal 
repoſe, though ready to lay down our lives and 
fortunes for your majeſty's ſervice, and for the con- 
ſtitution, as by law eſtabliſhed, we have waited pa- 
tiently, expecting a conſtitutional remedy by the 
means of our own repreſentatives: but our legal 
and free choice having been repeatedly rejected, 
and the right of election now finally taken from us, 
by .the unprecedented ſeating of a candidate who 
was never choſen by the county, and who, even to 
become a candidate, was obliged fraudulently to 
vacate his feat in parliament, under the pretence of 
an inſignificant place, invited thereto by the prior 
declaration of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed our 
choice, though but with four votes, ſhould be de- 
clared member for the county. We ſce ourſelves, 
by this laſt act, deprived even of the franchiſes of 
Engliſhmen, reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of 
ſlavery, and left without hopes or means of redreſs 
but from your majeſty or God. 

« Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to liſten 
to the prayer of the moſt faithful of your majeſty's 
ſubjects; and to baniſh from your royal favour, 
tiult, and confidence, for ever, thoſe evil and per- 
nicious counſellors, who have endeavoured toalienate 
the affection of your majeſty's moſt ſincere and du- 
tiful ſubjects, and whoſe ſuggeſtions tend to deprive 
your people of their deareſt and moſt eſſential rights, 
and who have traiterouſly dared to depart from the 
ſpirit and letter of thoſe laws which have ſecured 
the crown of theſe realms to the houſe of Brunſwic, 
in which we make our moſt earneſt prayers to God, 
that it may continue untarniſhed to the lateſt poſ- 
terity.“ N ee parka: 

The city of London, and moſt of the counties 
in England, followed the example of Middleſex, 
and preſented petitions and remonſtrances to the 
throne; but the only anſwer they all received was, 
that his majeſty would abide by, and not do any 
thing without the conſent of his parliament. 

A. D. 1770, The parliament met on the ninth of 

Ba January; and, in his majeſty's ſpeech, 
not the leaſt notice was taken of the petitions and 
remonſtrances from the different counties relative to 
the Middleſex election. The chief things princi- 
pally. pointed out were, the diſtracted ſtate of Ame- 
rica, and the diſtemper which had broke out amon 
the horned cattle. The former was, in the ſtrongel 


terms, recammended to their ſerious attention, as a | 
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thing of the utmoſt importance to the dignity of 
government. The other was mentioned as a moſt 
dreadful calamity to the nation in general; and it 
was recommended to every one tv exert themſelves 
in endeavouring to put a ſtop to the infection, be- 
fore it ſhould ſpread any fa ther. 3 
This ſpeech was ſeverely handled by the public in 
general, who thought that nothing ſhould have 
been ſo much touched on as the petitions and re- 
monſtrances, 'Ridicule was circulated with great 
freedom; eſpecially as the exiſtence of the diſtemper 
among the horned cattle was not believed to be of 
ſo univerſal a nature as had been inſinuated and 
repreſented. Some very remarkable changes now 
took place in the miniſtry. The ſeals were taken 
from lord Camden, and the honourable: Charles 
York was created chancellor in his rootn, but he 
died within three days afterwards; and then the 
chancery was put into commiſſion, the ſeals bein 
delivered to baron Smythe, and the juſtices Bathurſt 
and Aſton, The marquis of Granby reſigned all 
his piaces, except the royal regiment of blues, and 
was ſucceeded as maſter of the ordnance by general 
Conway. The duke of Beaufort reſigned the place 
of maſter of the horſe to the queen; the earl of 
Huntingdon his place of groom of the ſtole; and 
the duke of Mancheſter, with the earl of Coventry 
their places of lords of the bedchamber,. Sir John 


Cuſt, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, reſigned 


at the ſame time, owing, to his infirm: ſtate of 
health; and Sir Fletcher Norton, a gentleman who 
had made a very diſtinguiſhed figure at the bar, 
was choſen in his ſtead. The duke of Grafton alſo 
religned the place of firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
was fucceeded by lord North, chancellor of the 
exchequer. 557 


The firſt ſubject of parliamentary enquiry, was 


the validity of the Middleſex election; but after 


warm debates it was held, by a. conſiderable majo- 
rity, that no court of law was to meddle with any 
of their rules and orders. This meaſure aſtoniſhed 
the whole nation; and many perſons began to look 
upon the houſe of commons as a ſtanding council 
for the crown. Nor was this important ſubject agi- 
tated with leſs heat in the houſe of lords. The earl 
of Chatham, with lord Camden, and many other 
peers, oppoſed it with great ſtrength of argument, 
and produced proofs from many of our law books, 
aud parliamentary journals, that no ſuch ſtep had 
ever been taken, not even in the moſt deſpotic 
reigns. But notwithſtanding the force of theſe 
arguments, miniſterial intereſt prevailed; and the 
proceedings -of the houſe of commons, in the 
affair of the Middleſex election, were all juſt and 
equitable. 7 

A motion was then made to bring in a bill to 


diſqualify certain officers of the revenues from voting 


for members of parliament: this motion was re- 
jected by a very great majority. The popular party 
next deſired, that all the papers, containing a liſt 
of the expences of government, ſhould be laid be- 
fore them. It was ſaid, in ſupport of the motion, 
that the civil. liſt revenue, if miſapplied, inſtead of 
maintaining the dignity of the crown, ſerved only 
to beſiege it with paraſites; and in the place of pro- 
moting arts and induſtry, to ſubvert the liberties of 
the people. 

Io this and other arguments it was anſwered 


by thoſe who ſtood up for the miniſtry, that if an 


application had been now made for an additional 
ſum to make good any deficiency in the civil-liſt 
eſtabliſhment, an enquiry into the cauſes of it would 
be natural and juſtifiable; and it would be but 
reaſonable that the miniſtry, in ſuch a circumſtance, 
ſhould give the utmoſt ſatisfaction to the people; 
nay, that it was even their duty to do ſo, and ſhew 
the reaſons why the proviſion already made was not 
ſufficient; but till ſuch a requiſition was made, — 
wou 
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would be improper and very diſreſpectful to the 
crown, to ſcrutinize into the manner in which the 
money for the ſupport of the royal family had been 
expended. It was urged farther, that a certain ſum 
of money was allowed annually for the ſupport of 
the civil-liſt; and while the expences do not exceed 
that fum, there can be no reaſon for making any 
enquiry. They concluded by taking notice, that 
as the civil-hſt was the property of the crown, his 
majeſty had a right to diſpoſe of it in whatever 
manner he pleaſed. At laſt, the motion being put, 
it was rejected by a great majority. This being 
thus diſpoſed of, the next thing was to take into 
conſideration the ſtate of the colonies in America. 
A petition had -been preſented by the merchants 
trading to North America, ſetting forth the great 
hardſhips they laboured under in conſequence of an 
act, by which a duty had been laid on ſome trifling 
articles exported from Great Britain ; and this had 
ſo much enraged the people, that they refuſed to 
purchaſe the goods, after they had been ſent there 
at a conſiderable expence. 
very ſerious nature, the houſe took it into conſide- 
ration, and repealed every part of it, except what 
related to ſea, which was ſtil continued. The de- 
bates concerning this bill were managed with great 
force of argument on both ſides, for the popular 
party ſou Ft a repeal of the whole; while the mi- 
niſtry inſiſted that the Americans, inſtead of de- 
ſerving any ſuch indulgence, ought to have had 
more ſevere laws binding upon them. After this, 
another bill was brought into the houſe of commons 
by Mr. George Grenville, one of the leading men 
in the oppoſition, for regulating the proceedings on 
controverted elections; a bill equally juſt and po- 
pular, and in which all the ſubjects of Great Britain 
were more or leſs concerned. While the houſe of 
commons were engaged on this ſubject, the city of 


London met in their common-hall, and agreed upon | 


another petition, addreſs, and remonſtrance, for re- 
dreſs of grievances in the affair of the Middleſex 
election. In this addreſs it was expreſsly declared, 
that the houſe of commons had acted in the moſt 
unconſtitutional manner, and therefore they prayed 
that they might be diſſolved, that they might be 
left at liberty to make a free choice. In anſwer to 
this his majeſty told them, that he had never 
done any thing but by the advice and conſent of 
his parliament, and therefore he could not comply 
vith their requeſt. | 

Violent diſputes aroſe in parliament on this affair, 


and many opprobrious expreſſions were made uſe of | 


on both ſides. It was ſaid, that the citizens of 
London were the ſupport of the government on 
every occaſion; that it had been the cuſtom, time 
immemorial, to conſult them on the moſt important 
matters; to which the miniſtry anſwered, that no 
affront had been offered to the citizens of London, 
norany thing denied them, except ſuch as was, 1n 
its own nature, improper to be granted. Towards 
the cloſe of this ſeſſion of parliament, ſeveral pro- 
poſals were made in the houſe of lords relative to 
the ſtate of affairs in America, which were chiefly 
ſupported by the duke of Richmond. Miniſtry 
were now perplexed to the utmoſt; they ſaw no 
other method left, but that of adjourning the de- 
bate till a future day, well knowing that the parlia- 
ment would be prorogued. On the nineteenth of 
May his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, in 
which he applauded both houſes for the zeal they 

ad ſhewn in ſupporting the interelt and honour of 
the nation. He aflured them that he ſhould, on all 
occaſions, ſeek the happineſs of his people; and 
that it ſhould be the ſole object of his care, to watch 
over their intereſts. He concluded, by recom- 
mending to them the preſervation of public peace, 


and the diſcountenancing of tumultuous meetings 


No. 66, 


This affair being of a a 


| 


of the people, which, if encouraged, muſt end in 
general confuſion; | 
After the riſing of the parliament, advices were 
received from America of a violent tumult that had 
happened at Boſton, occaſioned by a quarrel be- 
tween the ſoldiers, and the journeymen and ap- 
prentices belonging to the rope-makers, in which 
the former unfortunately fired among the latter, 
whereby ſome were killed, and others wounded: 
Different accounts of this tranſaction were ſent to 
England; but one from captain Preſton, who hap- 
pened that day to be captain of the guard, ſeems 
to be the moſt authentic. He obſerved, that it was 
matter of too great notoriety to need proofs, that 
the arrival of his majeſty's troops in Boſton was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to its inhabitants. That the 
people ever uſed all means in their power to weaken 
the regiments, and to bring them into contempt; 
by promoting deſertions, and by grofly and falſly 
propagating untruths concerning them. That on 
the arrival of the ſixty-fourth and ſixty-fifth regi- 
ments, their ardour ſeemingly began to abate ; but 
that the ſame ſpirit revived immediately on its being 
known that thoſe regiments were ordered for Hali- 
fax. That after their embarkation, one of their 
Juſtices, from the ſeat of juſtice, declared, © That 
the ſoldiers muſt now take care of themſelves, nor 
truſt tod much to their arms, for they were but an 
handful.” That this alarming declaration was ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeveral diſputes, between the towns- 
people and ſoldiers of both regiments ; and that on 
the ſecond of March two ſoldiers of the twenty- 
ninth going through a repe-walk, belonging to Mr. 
Gray, the rope-maker inſultingly aſked them, if 
they would empty a vault. That this had, unfortu- 
nately, the deſired effect; by provoking the ſoldiers, 
blows enſued, and both parties ſuffered greatly in 
the fray. That the hatred of the inhabitants towards 


the troops had now arrived to ſuch an height, that 
| the fifth and ſixth of March were privately agreed 


on for a general engagement ; in conſequence of, 
which, ſeveral of the militia came from the country 
armed, to join their friends, threatening to deſtroy 
any who ſhould oppoſe them. That on the fifth, 
about eight o'clock at night, two ſoldiers were at- 
tacked and beat. That about nine, ſome of the 
guard informed him (captain Preſton) that the in- 
habitants were aſſembling to attack the troops; that 
the bells were ringing as a ſignal, and not for fire; 


and that they intended to fire the beacon, in order to 


bring in the diſtant people of the country. That 
upon this intelligence, being captain of the day, he 
immediately repaired to the main guard, and 1n his 
way ſaw the people in great commotion. That ſoon 
after, about an hundred paſſed him, and went 
towards the cuſtom houſe, where the king's money 
was lodged, ſurrounded the centinel poſted there, 
and with clubs and other weapons threatened to 


execute their vengeance on him. That he (captain 
Preſton) fearing their plundering the king's cheſt, 


ſent a non- commiſſioned officer and twelve men to 
protect both the centinel and the King's money, and 


followed himſelf to prevent diſorder. That the ſol- 


diers ruſhed through the people, and by charging 
their bayonets in a half circle, kept them at a diſtance; 
That the mob then increaſed greatly, and were very 


outrageous, ſtriking bludgeons againſt each other, 


and calling out, “ Come out you raſcals, you 
bloody backs, you lobſter ſcoundrels ; fire if you 
dare; fire and be damned; we know you dare 
not ;” with much more ſuch opprobrious language. 
That they then advanced to the points of the 
bayonets, ſtruck ſome of them, and even the muz- 
zles of the pieces, and ſeemed to be 9 
to cloſe with the ſoldiers. That ſome well behave 
perſons then aſked him (captain Prefton) if he in- 
tended to fire? That he anſwered, no; but while 
he was ſpeak? g, a ſoldier having received a ſevere 
$1 | blow 
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dlow with a ſtick, inſtantly fired. That he imme- 
diately reprimanded him; and while he was thus 
engaged, received a moſt violent blow on his own 
arm. That a general attack was then made on the 
men by heavy clubs and ſnow balls; and ſome per- 
ſons from behind cried out, Damn your bloods, 
why don't you fire?” That inſtantly three or four 
of the ſoldiers fired, one after another, and directly 
after, three more in the ſame confuſion and hurry. 
That the mob then ran away, except three unhappy 
men, who inſtantly expired, in which number was 
Mr. Gray, at whoſe rope-walk the prior quarrel 
took place. That one more was ſince dead; three 
were dangerouſly, and four flightly wounded. That 
on his (captain Preſſon's) aſking the ſoldiers why 
they fired without orders? they ſaid, they heard 
the word Fire,“ and ſuppoſed it came from 
him. : f 
Captain Preſton concludes his account in the 
following words: „On the examination before 
the juſtices, they have ſworn that [ uſed the word 
Fire; and ſo bitter and inveterate are the mal- 


contents againſt the officers and troops, that I am, 


though perfectly innocent, under moſt unhappy cir- 
cumſtances, having nothing in reaſon to expect but 
the loſs of life in a very ignominious manner, with- 
out the interpoſition of his majeſty's goodneſs.” 
This gentleman was, ſome time after, tried at 
Boſton, and honourably acquitted, _ 

An affair of a very ſingular and ſuſpicious nature, 
now engaged the attention of the public. About 
four o'clock in the morning of the twenty-ſeventh 
of July, a moſt dreadful fire was diſcovered to have 
broke out in the great dock-yard at Portſmouth. 
It burnt with the moſt. rapid fury; and communi- 
cating itſelf with the hemp-houſe and other offices, 
conſumed every thing before it. Whether this was 
an accident, or the work of ſome vile wretch or in- 
cendiary, has not yet been diſcovered, and perhaps 
never will. Some impoſtors, indeed, pretended to 
have been concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, 
who ſince that time has been tranſported for per- 
jury ; and the other, whoſe name was Britain, has 
been ſince executed for forgery. The moſt remark- 
able circumſtance ven yg this fatal affair was, 
the fire was diſcovered in five different places at 
once, which gave ſtrong ſuſpicions that more than 
one perſon muſt have been concerned; for acci- 
dental fires generally break out in one place only. 
| In the courſe of this year the wretched inhabi- 
tants of Corlica felt all the ſeverity of a French 
deſpotic government. Many of them ſtill refuſed 
to ſubmit; and ſuch of them as were taken were 
inſtantly put to death. Some of them were tranſ- 

orted to France, but this was little more than 
thiftin the ſcene; foras in Corfica they beheld the 
ruin of their country, ſo in France they ſaw a whole 
nation of people ruined. But here their ſufferings 
did not end; for ſuch as were brought to France, 
after a journey of ſix hundred miles on foot from 
Marſeilles to Breſt, were put on board ſeveral veſlels, 
and ſent as ſlaves to the Weſt - Indies. 

This year a war was likely to have broke out be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. The governor of 
Buenos Ayres had obliged the ſmall force ſtationed 
at Falkland's iſlands, to leave them, and return to 
England. All the conditions the Spaniſh commo- 
dore would grant, were, that the Engliſh ſhould im- 
mediately, or as ſoon as poſſible, not exceeding 
forty days, remove from the ſettlement; and what 
ſtores they left behind them, ſhould be produced ay 
foon as orders for that purpoſe arrived from Spaig. 
This was one of the greateſt inſults, perhaps, that 
had ever been offered to the Britiſh flag; but the 
Engliſh, who had not ſtrength ſufficient to defend 
themſelves, were obliged to comply, and in Sep- 
tember arrived at Portſmouth. Such a flagrant act 
of hoſtility, which it was imagined would have 
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cauſed an immediate rupture with Spain, ſwelled the 
tide of domeſtic inquietudes, which now ran high 
againſt the miniſtry, with whoſe condu the people 
in general were diſſatisfied, Preſs-warrants had 
been iſſued for raiſing ſeamen ; but the legality of 
them was in ſeveral places called in queſtion. In 
the city of London, Mr. Croſby, the lord-mayor, 
refuſed to back the preſs-warrants; Mr. Alderman 
Wilkes diſcharged a man who had been impreſſed; 
and althdugh the opinion of council was taken on 
this important ſubject, yet, among the more ſenſible 
and judicious, the practice itſelf was looked upon 
as inconſiſtent with the nature of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution. Such as were averſe to a war, or dreaded 
the conſequences of it, looked back with reſentment 
to the laſt peace, and to thoſe who had adviſed the 
making of it, All the arguments made uſe of in 
defence of it were treated with the utmoſt contempt; 
and the whole was conſidered as a meaſure which, 
in its conſequences, muſt for ever diſhonour the 
Britiſh nation. Indeed, many ſober perſons, whoſe 
minds were free from paſſion or prejudice, and who, 


judging of the diſputes between the rival nations 


only by the fame equitable and diſintereſted prin- 
ciples which ſhould at all times take place between 
private perſons, had not, at that time, in general, 
diſapproved of the conditions of peace, could not 
now refrain from the utmoſt indignation, at behold- 
ing the flagrant inſult we had received from an 
enemy we had ſo lately in our power to chaſtize, 
and from thinking that thoſe who ſaid, that the 
fruits of one of the moſt glorious and ſucceſsful 
wars mentioned in hiſtory, had been bartered away 
for an inglorious and inſecure peace, had but too 
much reaſon on their ſide ; and therefore there was 
no wonder that the people ſhould find fault with the 
meaſures of adminiſtration. In this ſtate of anxiety, 
doubt, and expectation, all people longed, in the 


| moſt eager manner, for the meeting of parliament. 


No change had taken place in adminiſtration during 
the recels; and as lord North had ſucceſsfully wea- 
thered all the ſtorms of the winter, ſupported by a 
prodigious majority in both houſes, he — now 
to be as ſecurely fixed in his ſeat at the head of the 
treaſury, as the precarious circumſtances of the 
times would admit of. The ſtate of the different 
parties in oppoſition had not hitherto ſuffered any 
material change. The death of Mr. Grenville, 
which happened in the beginning of November, 
having left that party to which he belonged without 
a leader, ſome of the moſt ſanguine in oppoſition, 
went over to the court. The party that adhered to 
the marquis of Rockingham, and who were called 
the Whig paaty, ſtill adhered to their former prin- 
ciples; and ſuch as were attached to the earl of 
Chatham, earl Temple, and the earl of Shelburne, 
conſiſting of a mixture of whigs and tories, gene- 
rally coincided with the Rockingham party. 

On the thirteenth of November the parliament 
met, and the ſeſſion was opened by his majeſty with 
a ſpeech from the throne, in which he told them, 
that the Spaniſh governor of Buenos Ayres had acted 
in ſuch a manner, as was inconſiſtent with the ho- 
nour of Great Britain, and demanded the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction; that, under theſe circumſtances, an 
immediate demand had been made for proper ſatis- 
faction, in conſequence of the injury received; that 
the neceſſary preparations had been made, without 
loſs of time, in order to be enabled to obtain 
Juſtice, in caſe the requiſition to the court of Spain 
ſhould fail in procuring it. An affurance was given 
that theſe preparations ſhould not be diſcontinued, 
until proper reparation had been made; and that 
ſufficient proofs ſhould be given, that all other 
powers on the continent diſapproved of ſuch pro- 
ceedings. He ſaid, he had called them together ſo 
early, that they might be ready to aſſiſt him with 
the belt of their advice, and provide for the _—_— 
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and ſecurity of the nation. With reſpect to the 
the factious people had deſiſted from thoſe combi- 
nations into which they had inadvertently entered, 
and which had been attended with many fatal conſe- 
quences to their peaceable fellow ſubjects; that the 
people of Boſton, and in | arr the inhabitants of 
the province of Maſſachuſett's 7 could not yet 
be brought into a proper ſtate of obedience, but 
continued in carrying on the ſame violent and un- 
warrantable practices as before. He added, that the 
eſtimates for the preſent year would naturally exceed 
the former; and that it would be neither conſulting 
the inclinations nor the intereſts of his people, if 
they ſhould decline any expence that ſhould ſeem 
neceſſary towards promoting the national honour: 
that as to foreign meaſures, no doubt was held that 
there could be any other conteſt, than who ſhould 
appear moſt forward in ſupport of the common 
cauſe, in upholding the reputation, and promoting 
the proſperity of the 33 He concluded by 
telling them, that the crown had no intereſt ſepa- 
rate from that of the people; that they were all 
members of the ſame body; and, conſiſtent with 
the order of nature and the laws of ſociety, they 
muſt ſtand or fall together. 

In the addreſſes that were preſented by both 
houſes, the moſt unreſerved aſſurances were given, 
that every degree of requiſite ſupport ſhould be 
chearfully granted. The moſt unreſerved confi- 
dence was placed in his majeſty; and the commons 
concluded by a declaration, that if any hopes had 
been conceived, or it ſhould have been any where 
ſurmiſed that there were any ſuch differences ſubſiſt- 
ing among the people, as could, in the leaſt degree, 
abate the ardour of their affectionate attachment to 
his majeſty, or prevent their joining, as one man, 
in maintaining unſullied the luſtre of the crown, 
and preſerving undiminiſhed the rights of the peo- 
ple, they would, by their proceedings, convince 
the world how falſe and ſcandalous all ſuch ſurmiſes 
were; and make it manifeſt that, whenever they 
were called upon in the cauſe of their king and 
country, there would be but one heart and one voice 
among them. However, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
dreſſes were carried by a great majority, there aroſe 
conſiderable debates upon them; and it was aſſerted, 
in poſitive terms, that the conduct of our miniſtry 
had neither been honeſt in the deſign, nor able in 
the execution; they had loſt the confidence of the 
people, and yet imagined they would „ . them; 
that they had threatened the colonies with unrelent- 
ing ſeverity, in purſuit of an unconſtitutional mea- 
ſure, and yet ſnppoſed that we ſhall ſuffer nothing 
from an alienation of their affection; that Ireland 
was ruled with a rod of iron, and yet they conſtantly 
declared that they were not making ſtrides towards 
arbitrary power. Laſtly, that with reſpe& to the 
deſigns of our enemies, they had been totally blind 
and improvident, and yet that we were in no danger. 

After the addreſs had been preſented, the duke 
of Richmond in the houſe of lords, and Mr. Dowdeſ- 
well in that of the commons, both made mo- 
tions, that all the papers which had been ſent to the 
miniſtry ſhould be produced, but this the miniſtry 
would by no means comply with; and the queſtion 
being put, the motion was rejected by a great ma- 
jority, Many people blamed the miniſtry for their 
conduct in this affair; for they an that as 
parliament alone could 


papers relating to the controverſy; and it is an 
eſtabliſhed principle, that the man who acts from 
motives of integrity, need never be either afraid or 
aſhamed to have his conduct enquired into. 

Soon after the riſing of parliament, another ad- 


dreſs, remonſtrance, and petition, was preſented by . 
the city of London; in which, after profeſſions of | 


grant the neceſſary ſupplies, | 
lo they ought to have had the peruſal of all the 


| 


colonies in America, it was obſerved, that many of | 


nd 
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the greateſt loyalty and affection, they deplored the 
ſevere cenſure caſt upon them by the anſwer to their 


former remonſtrance; execrated the malignant and 


pernicious advice which had ſuggeſted it; renewed 
their application in the ſtrongeſt terms, for the diſ- 
ſolution of the preſent, and the calling a new par- 
liament; expatiated on the ſecret machinations; 
and inſidious attempts of evil counſellors; and in- 
ſiſted ſtrongly on the indiſpenſible right of the ſub- 
ject being repreſented by a full, free parliament; 
His majeſty ſaid, that he could give them no other 
anſwer than he had done before. On which Mr. 
Beckford, the father of the city, who at that time 
was Jord-mayor, with an honeſt boldneſs and free- 
dom peculiar to himſelf, made an immediate and 
ſpirited reply, which he concluded in the following 
words: © That whoever had dared already, or 
ſhould hereafter endeavour, by falſe inſinuations and 
ſuggeſtions, to alienate his 2 affections from 
his loyal ſubjects in general, and the city of London 
in particular, and to withdraw his confidence and 
* from his ** was an enemy to his ma- 
jeſty's perſon and family, and a betrayer of our 
happy conſtitution, as it was eſtabliſhed at the glo- 
rious and neceſſary revolution.“ This ſpeech was 
highly applauded by the citizens; nor did the death 
of Mr. Beckford prevent another addreſs, which was 
the third preſented by the city this year. 

The following declaration, on the 4 rb 
twenty-ſecond of January, was deli-— 177. 
vered by prince Maſſerano, ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary from his catholic majeſty to our court. 

His Britannic 2 — complained bf 
the violence which was committed on the tenth of 
June 1770, at the iſland commonly called the Great 
Malouine, and by the Engliſh Falkland's Iſland, in 
obliging, by force, the commander and ſubjects ot 
his Brikaanle majeſty to evacuate the port by them 
called Egmont, a ſtep offenſive to the honour of 
his crown; the prince de Maſſerano, ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary of his catholic majeſty, has received 
orders to declare, and declares, that his catholic 
majeſty, conſidering the deſire with which he is ani- 
mated for peace, and for the maintenance of good 
harmony with his Britannic majeſty ; and reflectin 
that this event might interrupt it ; has ſeen with 
diſpleaſure this expedition tending to diſturb it, 
and in the perſuaſion in which he is, of the recipro- 
city of ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty, and of 
its being far from his intention to authorize any 
thing that might diſturbthe good underſtanding be- 
tween the two courts, his catholic majeſty does diſ- 
avow the ſaid violent enterprize; and in conſe- 
quence, the prince de Maſſerano declares, that his 
catholic majeſty engages to give immediate orders, 
that all things ſhall be reſtored in the Great Ma- 
louine, at the port called Egmont, preciſely in the 
Rate in which they were before the tenth of June, 
1770. For which purpoſe his catholic majeſty will 
give orders to one of his officers, to deliver up to 
the officer authorized by his Britannic majeſty, the 
port and fort called Egmont, with all the artillery, 
ſtores, and effects of his Britannic majeſty and his 
ſubjects, which were at that place the day above- 
mentioned, agreeable to the inventory which has 
been made of them. 

« The prince de Maſſerano declares, at the ſame 
time, in the name of the king his maſter, that the 
engagement of his ſaid catholic majeſty, to reſtore 
to his Britannic majeſty the poſſeſſion of the port 
and fort called Egmont, cannot, nor ought, in any 
wiſe, to affect the queſtion of the prior right of ſo- 
vereignty of the Malouine iſlands, otherwiſe called 
Falkland's iſlands.” | 

« In witneſs whereof, &c.“ 

(I.. 8.) Signed le prince de Maſſerano. 

The earl of Rochfort fignified the acceptance of 
this declaration in the following terms: 
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His catholic majeſty having authorized the 
prince de Maſſerano, his ambaſſador extraordinary, 
to offer in his majeſty's name to the King of Great 
Britain, a fatisfaftion for the injury done to his 
Britannic majeſty, by diſpoſſeſſing him of the port 
and fort of Port Egmont; and the ſaid ambaſſador 
having this day ſigned a declaration, which he has 
Juſt delivered to me, expreſſing therein that his ca- 
tholic majeſty, - to reſtore the good 
harmony and friendſhip which before ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two crowns, does diſavow the expedition 
againſt Port Egmont, in which force has been uſed 
againſt his Britannic majeſty's poſſeſſions, com- 
mander, and ſubjects; and does alſo engage, that 
all things ſhall be immediately reſtored to the preciſe 
ſituation in which they ſtood before the tenth of 
June, 1770, And that his catholic majeſty ſhall 


give orders, in conſequence, to one of his officers, | 


to deliver up to the officer authorized by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, the port and fort of Port Egmont, 
as alſo all his Britannic majeſty's artillery, ſtores, 
and effects, as well as thoſe of his ſubjects, ac- 
cording to the inventory which has been made of 
them. And the ſaid ambaſſador having moreover 
engaged, in his catholic majeſty's name, that what 
is contained in the ſaid declaration ſhall be carried 
into effect by his ſaid catholic majeſty ; and that du- 
plicates of his catholic majeſty's orders to his of- 
ficers, ſhall be delivered into the hands of one of 
his Britannic majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
within fix weeks. His faid Britannic majeſty, in 
order to ſhew the ſame friendly diſpoſitions on his 
part, has authorized me to declare, that he will 
look upon the declaration of prince de Maſlerano, 
together with the full performance of the ſaid en- 
gagement on the part of his catholic majeſty, as a 
fatisfaction for the injury done to the crown of 
Great Britain. In witneſs whereof, &c.“ 
(L. S. Signed Rochfort. 

Copies of this tranſaction were immediately laid 
before both houſes of parliament, and it was then 
moved in the commons, that all the papers relating 
to the convention ſhould be laid before the houſe, 
which was complied with, except in one inſtance, 
that of keeping back ſuch papers as contained the 
Spaniſh, claims to Falkland's iſlands. This oc-. 
calioned a warm debate; but the miniſtry ſcreened 
themſelves under pretence that all the offices had 
been ſearched, but no more papers could be found. 
It was then propoſed to preſent an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty for ordering the papers to be laid be- 
fore them; but this was objected to by the minority, 
who denied that all the papers had been laid before 
them. Warm debates cnſued in both houſes; but 
the miniſterial party prevailed, and the addreſs was 
preſented without any amendment whatever. 

The ſpeeches ſaid to have been made in the houſe 
of commons, had for a conſiderable time been pub- 
liſhed by ſome bookſellers, who being eited before 
the houſe, refuſed to appear; upon which a procla- 
mation was publiſhed, with a reward for apprehend- 
ing them. This produced the intended effect. 
J. Wheble, one of theſe perſons, was apprehended 


and taken before John Wilkes, Eſq. the ſitting al- | 


derman at Guildhall; but he finding that the perſon 
who had apprehended Mr. Wheble had no accuſa- 
tion againſt him, and only apprehended him on the 
authority of the proclamation; and at the ſame time 
Mr. Wheble declaring that the apprehender had 
forcibly detained him, and brought him there, the 
alderman immediately diſcharged him, and bound 
him over to proſecute his accuſer. Mr. Miller, 
prititer of. a public paper, was likewiſe taken into 
_ cuſtody by a meſſenger from the houſe of commons; 
who, on his refuſing to go with him, took him by 
the arm; upon which a conſtable was ſent for, and 
Mr. Miller gave him charge of the meſſenger for 
aſſaulting him in his own houſe; whereupon he was 
I 


| 


I 
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carried to the manſion-houſe, and a hearing came 
on before the lord- mayor, and alderman Wilkes and 
Oliver. In the mean time the ſerjeant at arms being 
informed of this tranſaction, came to demand the 
bodies of the meſſenger and of Mr. Miller; upon 


| Which the lord- mayor aſked the meſſenger, if he 


had applied to a magiſtrate to back the warrant, or 
to any peace officer of the city to aſſiſt him; and on 
his replying in the negative, his lordſhip declared, 
that no power had a right to ſeize a citizen of Lon- 
don, without an order from him or ſome other ma- 
giltrate; and that he was of opinion, the ſeizing of 
Miller and the warrant were both illegal; he there- 
fore declared Miller to be at liberty, and proceeded 
to examine witneſſes to prove the aſſault of the 
meſſenger, which being done, his lordſhip aſked 
the latter if he would give bail. This he at firſt re- 
fuſed to do; but his commitment being actually 
made out, he thought proper to comply, when him- 
ſelf was bound in forty pounds, and two ſuretics in 
twenty pounds, for his appearance at the next ſeſſions 
at Guildhall. : 

The houſe of commons was moved with indig- 
nation at theſe proceedings, and moſt of the gentle. 
men in the minority joined in aſſerting the privi- 
leges of the houſe; but obſeryed, that theſe were 
not proper times to engage the honour of that houſe 
in a diſpute with the city of London. The lord- 
mayor was ordered to attend the houſe the next day, 
when that magiſtrate juſtified his conduct by his oath 
of office, which obliged him to preſerve the fran- 
chiſes of the citizens from any proceſs of law being 
ſerved, but by their 'own officers. It was then 
moved and carried, that the lord-mayor's clerk 
ſhould attend with the book of minutes; and he 
being brought to the houſe, was obliged to eraſe 
the cogniſance out of the book; and a refolution 
was valled, that there ſhould be no farther proceed- 
ings at law. The lord-mayor, who had been ſum- 
moned to attend, at length appeared in his place; 
when he produced the charter, and copies of the 
oath adminiſtered to the city magiſtrates; and al- 
ledged, that he could not have acted otherwiſe than 
he did, without having violated his oath and his 
duty; that he had acted in defence of the laws of 
his country, which were manifeſtly invaded, and 
that he ſhould always glory in having done it. To 
this it was ad that the privileges and practice 
of parliament had at all times been invariably the 
ſame; that the only queſtion now was an exemption 
claimed by the city of London, through a charter 
derived from the crown; that the crown could con- 
vey no powers through that charter which were not 
inherent in itſelf, and that it had no power over the 
privileges of that houſe, That their privileges were 
a check upon the other branches of the legiſlature; 
that conſequently their cauſe was the cauſe of li- 
berty, and of the people at large; and if the power 
of the commons were weakened, the ſecurity of li- 
berty were equally ſo. It was therefore moved, that 
the diſcharging of Miller from the cuſtody of the 
meſſenger was a breach of privilege, as was alſo the 
apprehending of the meſſenger of the houſe for exc- 
cuting their warrant, under pretence of an aſſault; 
and it was likewiſe a breach of privilege to hold 
their meffenger to bail for doing his duty. They 
then proceeded againſt Mr. Oliver, who was allo 2 
member, and who, as well as Mr. Braſs Croſby, the 
lord-mayor, had been refuſed counſel; and Mr. 
Oliver anſwering, that he avowed and gloried in 
the fact laid to his charge, it was moved, that le 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower. Great heats aroſe 
upon this queſtion, and the ſevereſt cenſures weſe 

thrown out; while above thirty gentlemen quitte 
the houſe in a body. Several attempts were made 
to bring Mr. Oliver to ſubmiſſion, but he continue 

inflexible; and the queſtion for his being ſent to the 


Tower was carried. Two days after Mr. Oliver 5 
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to receive his ſentence; the crowd was prodigious, 
and * irregularities were committed; while the 
ſheriff, attended by the Weſtminſter juſtices, and 
an army of conſtables, were inſufficient to preſerve 
order. It was moved, that in conſideration of the 
lord mayor's ill ſtate of health, he ſhould be taken 
into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms; but he re- 
fuſed all favour, and was therefore ordered to the 
Tower. The populace took his horſes from the 
coach and drew it to Temple-bar ; when having 
conceived ſome ſuſpicion of the deputy-ſerjeant at 
arms, who attended him, they ſhut the gate; but at 
the earneſt deſire of the lord mayor, they were re- 
ſtrained from intended violence, and proceeded to 
the manſion-houſe, from whence his lordſhip after- 
wards was conveyed to the Tower; where he con- 
tinued with Mr. Oliver, till the prorogation of par- 
liament, which happened on the eighth of May, 
when his majeſty put an end to the ſeſſion, in the 
uſual manner, with a moſt gracious ſpeech from the 


throne. On the twenty-third of July, the aldermen | 


in their ſcarlet gowns, with the common- council, 
proceeded to the Tower, to conduct the lord mayor 
and alderman Oliver to the manſion houſe in the 
ſtate coach. There were fifty-three carriages in the 
train; and the artillery company, in their uniforms, 
ced the proceſſion. The lord mayor and Mr. 
Oliver no ſooner appeared at the Tower-gate, than 
they were ſaluted by twenty-one pieces of cannon 
belonging to the artillery company, and were re- 
— by the people with the loudeſt acclamations 
of joy, which were continued all the way to the 
manſion - houſe. At night the city was grandly illu- 
minated, and the licentious popnlace broke the 
windows of ſuch houſes as had not lights. Soon 
after Mr, Wilkes and Mr. Bull were choſen ſheriffs 
for the city of London and county of Middleſex. 
' Moſt part of the citizens of London were ex- 
aſperated-in the higheſt degree againſt parliament, 
on account of their late proceedings; and nothing 
was left undone to ſhew their reſentment. A com- 
mittee was even appointed to carry an a proſecu- 
tion againſt the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
for the commitment of their magiſtrates; and the 
moſt eminent counſel were conſulted upon that oc- 
caſion: but it was found that no action could be 
brought upon that ſubject. Recourſe was there- 
fore again had to the hopeleſs reſort of another ad- 
dreſs, remonſtrance, and petition to the throne; in 
which, after the other complaints, the impriſonment 
of the magiſtrates, and the eralin £ a judicial record, 
in order to ſtop the courſe of jultice were not for- 
gotten. His majefty, in his anſwer, declared his 
readineſs to redreſs any real grievances, and that the 
city of London would always find him diſpoſed to 
liſten to any of their well founded complaints; but 
expreſſed his concern to ſee a part of his ſubjects 
ſtill ſo far miſled and deluded, as to renew in ſuch 
reprehenſible terms, a requeſt with which he had 
repeatedly declared he could not comply. ; 

. Having thus, in a full manner, given a detail of 
domeſtic tranſactions, we ſhall take a tranſient view 
of affairs on the continent, not herein copying the 
example of ſome of our predeceſſors, who, in order 
to ſpin out the thread of hiſtorical narration, and to 
{well the ſize of their work, from pecuniary motrves, 
have been very liberal in a dry amplification of 
matters which are not immediately connected with 
the hiſtory of England. War between the Turks 
and Ruſſians was carried on with great vigour, and 
attended with cruel devaſtations. The Ruſſians 
were in general victors; but their conqueſts were 
not obtained without great loſs of -men, as well 
by ſickneſs, as the ſword. The kingdom of Poland 
was deluged with blood from one extremity to the 
other: the confederates became more and more in- 
22 againſt each other, and yet the fertility of 
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commitment, the lord mayor attended at the houſe : 
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the ſoil furniſhed the means of ſubſiſtence. Indeed, 
it wo be juſtly ſaid, that the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
was the ſovereign of Poland: all orders were iſſued 
from him, though they were ſanctiſied by the name 
of the king. | | 

In France a remarkable revolution, in its inter- 
nal government, took place. That faithful body 
of men the parliament of Paris, had long defended 
the liberties of their fellow ſubjects. The king 
having ſent for the members to the palace, ordered 
them to regiſter ſome edits: this they abſolutely 
refuſed, and returning to the parliament houſe, en- 
tered into a bond to ſtand by each other in doing 
Juſtice, although the conſequence ſhould be death, 
A body of dragoons furrounded the parliament 
houſe, and forced the clerks to regiſter the edicts; 
upon which the parliament proteſted, and deputed 
their preſident to wait on the king. The anſwer 
they received was, that next day they ſhould be all 
ſent into baniſhment. This took place, and thoſe 
venerable guardians of thelaws were ſent todifferent 
villages, at a great diſtance from their friends and 
families. Several of the other parliaments in the 
e reſigned their offices in honour of that of 

aris. 

In the courſe of the following year, a revolution 
was effected in Sweden without bloodſhed, tumult, 
or the leaſt oppoſition. The new form of govern- 
ment, eflabliſhed by the king, conſiſted of fifty- 
ſeven articles, but they may be all comprized in the 
following: That the king ſhall, for the future, 


| chuſe the ſenate, or, in other words, he ſhould ap- 


point to that office ſuch as he approved of: that he 


{ ſhall aſſemble the ſtates when he pleaſes, and like- 


wiſe when he pleaſes, diſſolve their meeting, ſo as 
they have ſat at one time full three months: that the 
taxes ſhall be granted by the ſtates; but if not 
granted within three months after their meeting, 
then the old ones ſhall be levied. In caſe of any 
ſudden exigence, ſuch as the fear of invaſion, the 


king ſhall impoſe taxes till ſuch time as the ſtates 


can be called together: that when the ſtates are 
aſſembled, they are not to deliberate on any thing 
but what the king ſhall cauſe to be laid before 
them : that the king ſhall have full power to diſpoſe 
of the army and navy in whatever manner he 
pleaſes, and likewiſe to give away all places, either 
in the civil or military departments. When theſe 
articles were read, the king ſtood up, and aſked the 
ſtates, Whether they would give their oath to ob- 
ſerve the form of government? As they knew it was 
in vain to diſpute, they all conſented with one voice; 
after which they were immediately ſworn in the 
king's preſence, and the ſpeakers of each order 
ſigned a bond in the name of the reſt. The great 
work being thus finally accompliſhed, the N ood 
up, and told them, that it was neceſſary they ſhould 
return thanks to God for bringing about ſo happy 
an event, without the effuſion of human blood; and 
then taking a book out of his pocket, the whole 
aſſembly joined with him in ſinging Te Deum, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Lutherans. They 
were then permitted to kiſs his hand; after which 
the king departed, and the ſtates ſeparated, without 

knowing whether they were ever to meet again. 
About the ſame time that the above remarkable 
revolution took place in Sweden, another of a very 
ſingular nature happened in Denmark; where the 
two counts, Struenſee and Brandt were accuſed ; the 
firſt of having embezzled from the king's coffers a 
large ſum, —— to one hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand pounds iterling; of having iſſued many 
orders from the cabinet without the king's know- 
ledge; of having been guilty of criminal converſa- 
tion with the queen; of having ſecreted from the 
king ſeveral letters ſent to his majeſty, &c. Count 
Brandt was accuſed of having been privy to. Stru- 
enſee's criminal converſation, and all his other 
8 K by 21 crimes, 
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crimes, without divulging them. In conſequence 
of theſe accuſations, a tribunal was appointed for 
the trial of the queen, and the two counts, at which 


the latter were ſentenced to loſe their heads, and the 


queen to baniſhment. The two counts were exe- 
cuted on the twenty-eighth of April; and the 
queen, after having her two children taken from 
her, was permitted, by the interceſſion of her royal 
brother the king of Great Britain, to retire to Zell, 
in his majeſty's 4 electorate dominions, where 
ſhe languiſhed for ſome time, and then died with 
rief. 
x Having thus noticed the moſt material foreign 
tranſactions, let us now return to affairs at home, 
where, during the receſs of parliament, an event 
took place, which ſurprized the whole nation, and 
made way for an act, the next ſeſſions, of a moſt ex- 
traordinary nature. The event alluded to was no 
other than the marriage of his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland with Mrs. Horton, a widow 
lady, and daughter to lord Irnham, of the kingdom 
of Ireland. This ſtep of the duke's gave great 
offence at court, eſpecially as it had been openly ac- 
knowledged by the parties, and not concealed in 
the ſame manner as the marriage of the duke of 
Glouceſter with the counteſs dowager of Walde- 


grave. 

| On the twenty-firſt of January the 
A.D. 1772: parliament 1 and the ſeſſon was 
opened by his majeſty with a ſpeech from the 
throne; in which he expreſſed much ſatisfaction, 
that neither the foreign nor domeſtic ſtate of affairs 
required their more early attendance: that, now 
they were aſſembled, they would, no doubt, attend 
to the intereſts of the nation, and regulate its inter- 
nal policy, as well as its foreign commerce. They 


were likewiſe informed that the king of Spain had 


given up Fort Egmont, and that we were on the 
beſt terms with that court. He concluded, with 
recommending to them, to keep the navy on the 
moſt reſpectable footing, to be ready in caſe of any 
neceſſity for the future. To this ſpeech addreſſes 
were preſented in the uſual form; after which the 
public buſineſs was opened, by making proper en- 
quiries into the ſtate of the navy; and the miniſtry 
propoſed, that twenty-five thouſand men ſhould be 
voted for the ſervice of the current year. 

Two of our greateſt naval commanders ſtrongly 
oppoſed the motion, and condemned the then pre- 
ſent arrangement of the fleet. They obſerved that 
the force already in the Eaſt Indies was either too 
great, or too little: that if the appearances of a 
permanent peace, as held out in the ſpeech, were to 
be relied on, it was too great, and, in caſe of war, it 
was inſufticient: that the ſame objections lay to the 
arrangement at Jamaica, where the ſquadron con- 
filled only of about four ſhips, and was altogether 
unable to protect it, ſuppoling any danger of an 
attack. Many ſevere ſarcaſms were levelled at the 
miniſtry for the futility of their conduct, becauſe 
they accompanied a ſpeech which breathed nothing 
but ſentiments of peace, with all the actual prepa- 
ration for war. At laſt, the queſtion having been 
put, the motion was carried as uſual, and the mi- 
niſtry reigned triumphant. The houſe next took 
into conſideration a petition for leave, to bring in a 
bill to excuſe ſome of the clergy from ſubſcribing 


to the thirty-nine articles of religion. The motion 


was. rejected by a great 1 and not without 
ſome — ſtrictures on the conduct of thoſe by 
whom it had been promoted. But of all the buſineſs 
tranſactèd during this ſeſſions, none was conſidered 


of ſuch importance, as that of a meſſage ſent by | 
his majeſty to the houſe of lords. In this meſſage. 


it was obſerved, that his majeſty being deſirous, 


from paternal affection to his own family, an anxious 


concern for the future welfare of his 2 and 
the honour and dignity of his crown, that the right 
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of. approving all marriages in the royal family, as a 


| matter-of public concerg, had always belonged to 


the princes of this realm; he therefore recommended 


to both houſes to take it into their ſerious conſide- 


ration, whether it may not be wiſe and expedient to 
ſupply the defects of the laws now in being, and, 
by ſome new proviſion, more effectually guard the 
deſcendants of his late majeſty, except ſuch as were 
already married to foreign princes, trom marrying 
without the approbation of his majeily, his heirs a d 
ſucceſſors, fiſt had and obtained. In conſequence 
of this meſſage, a bill was brought into the houſe of 
lords, which fully anſwered all the purpoſes in- 
tended. This bill was oppoſed, with great ſtrength 
of argument, by ſome of the moſt reſpectable peers 
in the nation. All the judges were ſent for to give 
their opinion, which was, that the marriages of the 
intermediate branches of the royal family muſt be 
approved of by the king, but-how far that power 
extended over collateral branches, they could not 
ſay. At laſt the motion was carried, though not 
till fourteen lords entered a proteſt againit it, as 
ug inconſiſtent with the law of nature. In the 
houſe of commons, the bill met with amuch ſtronger 
repulſe; and thoſe in oppolition boldly declared, 
that it had been brought in at a time when moſt of 
the gentlemen of the law, whoſe opinions would 
have been of great ſervice, were gone on thecircuits. , 
But, notwithſtanding all the ſtrength of argument, 
it paſſed, and ſoon after received the royal aflent. 
This matter being adjuſted, the attention of the 
parliament was directed to the affairs of the Eaſt 
India company, which at this time were in a very 
perplexed ſituation. On the thirtieth of March, 
the deputy-chairman of the company moved the 
houſe for leave to bring in a bill for the better re- 
gulation of the ſervants belonging to the company 
in India. The grand object in view was, to reſtrain 
the governor's council; and, indeed, all the ſervants 
belonging to the company from carrying on any: 
ſort of trade, and to give the directors of the com- 
pany a ſovereign power over their own ſervants. 
The motion yas carried, and this led to an enquiry 
into the ſtate of affairs in India, All the papers be- 
longing to the company were ordered to be laid 
before a ſelect committee of the houſe, and from 
the peruſal of them, many important diſcoveries 
were made, Indeed, it was found; that the mode 
of government in India was, in every reſpect, arbi · 
trary, unconſtitutional, and no way fit for preſerv- 
ing the rights of the people, or adminiſtering juſtice 
to individuals. The committee, finding the buſineſs 


encreaſing faſt, and the ſeaſon far advanced, deſired 


leave to continue ſitting during the receſs of par- 
liament, or, at leaſt, till ſuch time as they could go 
through with the intended enquiry. In the mean 
time, the ill temper which had unaccountably taken 


place between the two houſes the preceding ſeſſion, 


ſtill continued during the preſent; .and, except in 
tranſmitting of bills from the one to the other, 
there was no more communication between them, 
than if they had been the jealous councils of two 


rival ſtates. On the ninth of June his majeſty went, 


in uſual ſtate, to the upper houſe, and cloſed the 
ſeſſion, | 5 


On the twenty ſixth of November the ſeſſion was 


again opened by his majeſty, with a ſpeech from the 
throne; in which he informed the members, that 


his reaſon for calling them ſo ſoon was, to take into 


their conſideration ſome things of the utmoſt im- 
portance. He deſired them to take into their im- 
mediate conſideration the diſtreſſed condition of the 
Eaſt India — 2 He took notice, that he had 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the powers on the con- 
tinent, of their diſpoſition to peace; and he con- 
cluded: by recommending to them the moſt prudent 
methods that could be made uſe of, in order to re- 


duce the.price of proviſions, . as the diſtreſſes of the 


poor 
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poor were not imaginary but real; and that nothing 
would give him greater pleaſure, than to hear that 
thoſe diſtreſſes were alleviated. | 

The firſt thing of importance which came under 
the conſideration of the houſe of commons, was the 
preſent ſtate of the navy, and this occaſioned very 
warm debates. Certainly nothing could be more 
reaſonable, than to lay before the people a ſtate of 
the public affairs, eſpecially ſuch as concerned the 
marine, that they might be ſatisfied whether their 
money had been laid out in promoting the purpoſes 
for which it had been given: but, notwithſtanding 
the force of thoſe arguments urged by oppolition, 
no ſooner was the queſtion put, than it was carried 


— — 


for the miniſtry by a great majority, and the ſup- 
plies were granted. After this bulinel a motion 
was made to enquire into the nature ot thoſe cauſes 
which occaſioned the ſcarcity bf proviſions: but 
nothing was done that could be of any real ſervice 
to the public. A ſecret committee having been ap- 
pointed to enquire into the ſlate of the Eaſt India 
company's affairs, it was found by their report, that 
the affairs of the company were both complexed and 
very much diſtreſſed. At laſt the motion was 


carried in the uſual manner; and ſuperviſors were 


appointed for the Eaſt Indies, to make a proper en- 
quiry into all the abuſes complained of, and to rec- 
tify them as far as lay in their power. 
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Proceedings of parliament continued— State of the American colonies—Government reſolves to reduce them to a fate 
of obedience to the mother-country— The ſupreme authority of the Britiſh legiſlature over the Americans aſſorted — 
The Boſton Port bill — Another bill paſſed for reflraining the trade of New England, and the fiſheries of that 
colony be king's troops attacked at Lexington—The battle on Bunker's-hill—7 be burning of Charles-tmon— 
Other ſkirmiſhes and engagements between the regulars and provincials==General Have is com pe lo evacuate 
the town of Boſton— An unſucceſsful attempt on Charles-tmon in South Carolina—The Independency of the Ame= 
rican colonies declared—Battle of the White-plains = General Lee taken priſoner —The engayement of Brandy weine 
Several ſkirmiſhes in other paris of America—The ſurrender of general Burgoyne's army A remarkable naval 
engagement—T he iſland of St. Lucia taken—The engagement of. captain Pear/m with Haul Jones Fort O1n:0a 
taken—Other naval engagements-—The deſerlion of Arnold, and the unfortunate end of voung major Andree— 
The rioters of London ar carried on with various ſucceſs in America—Surrender of the Brit iſh army under 
earl Cormwallis—The engagement between the gallant Rodney and count de Grafſe— Captain lord Robert Manners 
mortally wounded General Elliolt”s brave defence of Gibraltar — Preliminary articles of a general peace ſigned. 


OTwithſtanding the fate of the 
diſſenters bill, againſt ſubſcrib- 
ing to the thirty-nine articles, another with ſimilar 
principles was, with ſome additions, brought into 
the houſe of commons in the beginning of this year, 
but it met with the ſame fate as that of the preced- 
ing year, it being carried, in all its ſtages, in the one 
houſe by a great majority, and rejected chiefly by 
the influence of the biſhops in the other. A motion 
was likewiſe made, for a committee of the whole 
houſe to conſider of the ſubſcription to the thirty- 
nine articles, required of perſons in the univerſities. 
This petition was ſomewhat different from that pre- 
ſented laſt year, But though the motion was well 
ſupported, and produced a very conſiderable debate, 
it was rejected by a great majority. After the 
holidays parliament took into conſideration the acts 
reſpecting the preſervation of the e. Nothing, 
however, was done on this ſubject. The miniſtry 
promoted. the bill in order to acquire ſome ſhare of 
popularity, and the patriots oppoſed it, merely for 
the ſake of oppoſition, About fifty years ago, at 
the inſtance of baron Thompſon, the city of London 
ſet the example of diſcharging every priſoner with- 
out fees as ſoon as he was acquitted by the jury. 
This generoſity of the citizens of London was not, 
however, imitated by thoſe who lived in more 


A. D. 1773. 


diſtant counties. Inſtances were produced of ſome 


poor men having laid a whole year in goal, becauſe 
they could not pay their fees. To remedy an evil 
of ſo glaring a nature, a bill was brought in to 
oblige every county to make good the deficiences 
incurred to the gaolers for keeping tbe priſoners ; in 
conſequence of which the priſoner may now go from 
the bar to his family, without bcing called in 
queſtion, or detained for any fees whatever; his im- 
priſonment being conſidered as a'great puniſhment, 
after Nis innocence has been proved. The parlia- 
mentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the firſt of July 
his majeſty went. to the houſe of peers, and after 
having ſigned ſuch bills as were ready, prorogued 
the parliament. | 

On the twenty-ſecond of June, a ſhort time be- 
fore the cloſe of this ſeſſion, the king made an ex- 


curſion to Portſmouth, in order to inſpect the ſtate 
of the dock-yard, and to review the fleet aflembled 
at Spithead. He was pleaſed. to expreſs the higheſt 
approbation of the good order and diſcipline of his 
fleet, the excellent condition of the dock-yard, 
arſenals, and garriſon, and the regulatity with which 
every thing was conducted; and ſhewed the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction of thoſe demonſtrations of loyalty and 


affection, with which he was received by all ranks 


of people. His majeſty ſet out, on his return from 
the commiſſioner's houſe, on the twenty-ſixth of 
June, about ſeven o'clock in the morning, and 
arrived at Kew, in perfect health, about two in the 
afternoon. Previous to his departure the king was 
pleaſed to order the following ſums to be diſtri- 
buted: | x 

To the artificers, workmen, and labourers of the 
dock-yard, victual.ing-oftice, and gun- Wharf, one 
thouſand five hundred pounds. | 

To the companies of the Barfleur and Auguſta 
Yatch, and the crew of his majeſty's barge, three 
hundred and fifty pounds. 


To the poor of Portſmouth and Goſport two 


hundred and fifty pounds. His majeſty was alſo 
pleaſed to make ſome other ſmall gratuities, and to 
releaſe the priſoners confined in Portſmouth gaol. 
On Thurſday, the thirteenth of AD | 
January, his majeſty went to the houſe © * "0745 
of peers, in the uſual ſtate, and opened the ſeſſion 
of parliament with a ſpeech, in which he aſſured 
them of the pacific diſpoſition of foreign powers, 
and recommended the proſecution of meaſures more 


immediately reſpecting the preſervation and ad- 


vancement of the revenue and commerce of the 
kingdom. He deſired in a particular manner their 
attention to the ſtate of the gold coin; aad con- 
cluded with declaring, that they could propoſe no 
meaſure, to advance, or ſecure the happinets of his 
people, in which they might not always depend on 
his moſt hearty concurrence, When the commons 


returned to their houſe, ſtrong debates enſued upon 
the words of the addreſs which ſhould be preſented 
to his majeſty; but the queſtion being put to the 
vote, it was carried by a great majority in favour 
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df the tniniſtry, Mr. Buller moved, that twenty 
thouſand ſeamen, including four thouſand three 
hundred and fifty-four marines were neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the preſent year; and that a ſum, not 
exceeding four JON a man per month, ſhould be 
granted for the ſervice of the royal navy; both which 
motions, after a warm debate, were agreed to. But the 
grand object government had in view, was to reduce 
the colonies to a ſtate of obedience, and convince 
them of the neceſſity they were under of being ſubject 
to the mother- country. At Boſton in America, in 
the month of December, a number of reſolute men, 
(dreſſed like Mohawks or Indians) in leſs than four 


hours, emptied into the ſea every cheſt of tea on board 


three ſhips, commanded by the captains Hall, Bruce, 
and Coffin, amounting to three hundred and forty- 
two cheſts, without the leaſt damage done to the 
ſhips, or any other property. This was the fate of 
the firſt of thoſe ſhips employed by the India com- 
pany, that reached their deſtined port. The other 

vernors wiſely agreed to ſuffer the tea to be car- 
ried back from whence it came: for the perſons to 
whom it was conſigned refuſed to take it; and as 
no one had ordered it, no one was obliged to hazard 


his own perſonal ſafety in taking upon himſelf to 


be the owner of it. In ſeveral of the provinces 
this tea was termed the fetters forged for the people 
by Great Britain; and at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, it was reſolved, that the 
difpoſal of their own property is the inherent right 
of freemen : that there can be no property in that 
which another can take from them without their 


conſent : that the claim of parliament to tax Ame- 


rica, is, in other words, a claim of right to levy con- 
tributions on them at pleaſure: that the duty im- 
poſed by parliament upon tea landed in America, 
1s a tax on the Americans, or levying con- 
tributions without their conſent ; and that the reſo- 
lution entered into by the Eaſt India company, to 
ſend out their tea to America, ſubject to duties on 
its being landed there, was an open attempt to in- 
force a miniſterial plan, and a violent attack upon 
the liberties of America. 

When the minds of men are greatly agitated, it 
is impoſſible to prevent their running into violent 
extremes; which were, however, conſidered by the 
court of England, as ſuch audacious inſults on the 
ſupremacy of parliament, that his majeſty fent a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, deſiring them to 
enable him to take ſuch meaſures as would be moſt 


likely to put an immediate ſtop to the preſent diſ- 


orders, and to ſecure the dependence of the colonies 
upon the crown and parliament of Great Britain, 
This meſſage produced a bill, which was preſented 
to the houſe by lord North, for the immediate re- 
moval of the officers of the cuſtoms from the town 
of Boſton, in the province of Maſſachuſet's bay; to 
quarter a military force on the people; and for diſ- 


continuing the landigg, and diſcharging the lading 
and ſhipping of goods in that port, till his majeſty 


was ſatisfied that no interruption would be made to 
collecting the duties, and till full ſatisfaction ſhould 
be made to the Eaſt India company, for the tea 
which had been deſtroyed; This bill for ſhutting 
up the port and harbour of Boſton, having paſſed 
the houſe, lord North preſented another for regu- 
lating the government of the province of Maſſa- 
chuſet's Jay, which occaſioned a very warm debate, 
particularly with reſpect to a part of the bill, which 
propoſed that offenders ſhould be removed for trial 
to other colonies ; or if government thought, that 
juſtice could not be had there, they ſhould be 
brought to Great Britain. | 

Many important points were diſcuſſed during this 


ſeſſion of parliament, and ſeveral acts were paſſed. | 


In which number were included one for the better 
regulation of the gold coin, and another relative to 
the naturalizing foreigners. An important queſtion 
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was alſo decided in the houſe of peers, againſt the 
excluſive common-law right of authors, and their 
aſſigns, to their works. But one bill produced an 
univerſal diſcontent among the people. It was en- 
titled, An act for the future government of Que. 
bec.” The principal clauſes that gave offence were 
two; by the firſt the Romiſh clergy were to have the 
exerciſe of their religion, as eſtabliſhed by the firſt 
of queen Elizabeth; and might enjoy and receive 
the accuſtomed dues and rights from perſons pro- 
feſſing the Romiſh religion. By the ſecond clauſe, 
all controverſies relative to property and civil rights 
were to be determined by the Canada laws then in 
being, or ſuch as might be afterwards enacted by 
the governor, licutenant-governor, and. legiſlative 
council. The city of London in a petition againſt 
it, declared, that they apprehended it to be entirely 
ſubverſive of the Britiſh conſtitution, The parlia- 
mentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the twenty-ſe- 
cond of June his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and after having ſigned ſuch bills as were ready, 
cloſed the ſeſſion. | 
On the ſecond of june the harbour of Boſton was. 
ſhut up againſt all veſſels bound to America; and 
ſome days after, none were allowed todepart thence. 
In July the Boſtonians with firmneſs and cool- 
nels formed a ſolemn league and covenant, that they 
would not import or export any thing from Great 
Britain; nor have any connection or trade with any 


one ſo doing, till all their rights and charters ſhould 


be reſtored to them again. To prevent ſuch con- 
ventions, meetings, and aſſemblies, general Gage 
iſſued out a proclamation expreſsly forbidding them. 
He likewiſe dliſſolved an aſſembly of the province 
of Salem; but they unanimouſly riſing, declared 
they would not be diflolved ; that they were come 
there on the buſineſs of the public, and that they 
were determined to paſs ſuch votes as were for the 
good of the province: they then locked the doors 
cf the town-hall, and obliged the general to comply 
with their reſolutions. Several other colonies fol- 
lowed their example, and a general Congreſs was 
eſtabliſhed, to which deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
vinces were invited. A very alarming tranſaction 
alſo took place, which was, the ſeizure of Fort 
William in New Hampſhire, by the provincial mi- 
litia, in which they found one hundred and fix 
barrels of gunpowder, ſeveral cannon, ſhot, and 
ſmall arms. On the ſecond of September general 
Gage thought proper to demand of colonel Brattle, 
the provincial ammunition and ſtores under his 
care, which were dclivered up to him ; and at the 
ſame time he ſent two companies of ſoldiers up the 
river by night, who ſeized a large magazine of 
powder, a part of which was private property. Soon 
after the general ordered four twenty-four pounders, 
and eight nine pounders, to be placed againſt the forti- 
fications of Boſton; he alſo cauſed trenches to be dug 
round the town, and Boſton-neck, the only avenue 
by land into the town, to be fortified, and aregiment 
placed there for its ſecurity. Againſt this ſtep the 
Boſtonians, in a petition, ſtrongly remonſtrated: and 
about the ſame time, the New York merchants all 
refuſed to let general Gage have any of their ſhips 
to fetch the troops from Quebec. Such was the 
ſituation of affairs at Boſton, when the Engliſh par- 
liament was diſſolved by proclamation, and the 
writs for calling a new one were made returnable 
on the twenty-ninth of November. Accordingly, 
on that day, his majeſty went to the houſe of peer, 
and being in his royal robes ſeated on the throne, 
commanded the attendance of the commons in the 
houſe of peers; who being come, the king, by ks 
chancellor, ſignifigd his pleaſure that they ſhould 
return and chuſe a ſpeaker, to be preſented next 
day for his majeſty's approbation. They return 

accordingly, and unanimouſly choſe Sir Fletcher 


Norton, Next day his majeſty went again in * 
uſu; 
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to the houſe of peers, and having ap- 
proved of the commons choice of a ſpeaker, opened 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; to which 


both houſes preſented very affectionate addreſles ; 
to each of which his majeſty was pleaſed to return a 
moſt gracious anſwer. 

This being the firſt ſeſſion of a new parliament, 
the ſwearing in of the members and other trifling 
matters incident on ſuch occaſions, engaged their 
attention for ſome days. This over, they pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs, which was begun by the houſe 
reſolving itſelf into a committee of ſupply to his 
majeſty ; when ſeveral reſolutions were agreed to; 


after which his majeſty adjourned the parliament to. 


the nineteenth of January. 
When the parliament met, purſuant 
their adjournment, lord North pre- 
ſented to the houſe, by his majeſty's command, 
ſeveral bundles of American papers; and as ſoon as 
the clerk had finiſhed reading their titles, a motion 
was made that they ſhould he on the table for 1n- 
ſpection, and that a future day ſhould be appointed 
for the whole houſe to go into a committee to con- 
ſider of the ſame; which, after tome debates, was 
agreed to. 

la the mean time petitions were preſented to the 
houſe from the merchants of London, Glaſgow, 
Briſtol, Liverpool, and other places, complaining 
of the great decay of trade, occalioned by the un- 
happy differences between Great Britain and her 
colonies, The corporation of London alſo pre- 
ſented an addreſs, remonſtrance and petition to the 
king; in which they complained of the meaſures 
that had been purſued, and were {till purſuing, 
avainſt their fellow ſubjects in America; and 
earneſtly beſeeched his majeſty to diſcharge thoſe 
miniſters from his councils who had been the means 
of promoting them, as the firſt ſtep towards a full 
redreſs of the grievances ſo univerſally complained 
of by the people. To th's addreſs and petition his 
majeſty was pleaſed to return the following anſwer : 
It is with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that I find any 
of my ſubjects capable of encouraging the rebellious 
diſpoſition which unhappily exiſts in ſome of my 
colonies in North America. Having entire con- 
hdence in the wiſdom of my parliament, the great 
council of the nation, I will ſteadily purſue thoſe 
meaſures which they have recommended for the ſup- 
port of the conſtitutional rights of Great Britain, 
and the protection of the commercial intereſts of my 
kingdom.” While petitions were preſenting to the 
commons from the principal corporations in Eng- 
land, lord Chatham, that real patriotic nobleman, 
brought in a bill for reconciling the preſent 
differences between Great Britain and America. 
Thisalſomet with great oppoſition; and the queſtion 
being put, it was rejected by a conſiderable ma- 
Jority. 
The papers relative to America were now taken 
into conſideration in the lower houſe. Among 
them were two oflicial letters from lord Dartmouth 
to general Gage, and the generals letter to his 
lordſhip. The former contained ſtrains of firmneſs 


A. D. 1775. * 


and coercion, which it was plain, the general was 


not by any means able to realize with the force he 
had under his command. The language of the 
latter varied according to thediff..ent circumſtances 
and occaſions that preſented themſelves. Two 
matters were, however, very evident, that the rage 
and diſcontents were greatly augmented on account 
or the laſt American acts paſſed by the parliament ; 
and that they were working up into a kind of 
phrenzy by the gradual augmentation of the troops, 
and by the works and defences raiſed on Boſton- 
neck. He drew, in ſome places, the moſt lament- 
able picture of the ſtate of that province, deſtitute 
it once of all legiſlative authority; of a council, of 
+> of juſtice, of magiſtracy; and repreſented the 
0. 67, | . 


— 


| 
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whole as one ſcene of anarchy and confuſion. 
When the houſe went into a committee to examine 
the American papers, lord North began the buſineſs 
with a view of the whole maſs of information laid 
before the committee, diſcriminated the diſpoſition 
of the reſpective colonies, and particularly directed at 
ſuch as he thought were in a ſtate of actual rebellion; 
His lordſhip then pointed out the meaſures intended 
to be purſucdz and concluded by propoſing a 
conference with the houſe of lords, that a Joint ad- 
dreſs might be carried up to the throne, * To re- 
turn thanks to his majeſty for communicating to the 
houſe the American papers, and that he would be 
pleaſed to take ſuch meaſures as might be ſuitable 
to his wiſdom for enforcing the laws againſt Ame- 
rica; and promiſing to ſupport him, in a full and 
vigorous exertion of the ſame, with their lives and 
tortunes.” The meaſures intended to be taken were 
mentioned generally, and ſaid to be theſe: That 
a Hleet of fourtecn trigates be ſent to join the ſhips 
at Boiton, by which all the parts of New England 
were to be blocked up; that ten thouſand troops, 
including Preſton's regiment of light horſe, be ſent 
to Bolton, to keep the New Englanders in order; 
and that an addition of two thouſand ſeamen more be 
alked to man the fleet to Boſton, and to ſupply the 
naval eſtablilument at home.” This motion for the 
addreis met with great oppolition; but the queſtion 
being at length put it was carried by a conſiderable 
majority. 

When the reſolution of the committee for preſent- 
ing the addreſs was reported to the houſe, the 
ſpeaker was procecdiug to put the queſtion to agree 
with the report; but was interrupted by lord John 
Cavendiſh, who moved that the conlideration of 
the American papers ſhould be re- committed. He 
was ſeconded by lord Irnham, who, after having in 
a long ſpeech agitated the queſtion on the ground 
propoſed by adminiſtration, in a conſtitutional as 
well as in a political light, concluded with aſſerting 
that it appeared, in both thoſe views, formidable 
and dellructive ; and that it became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to retract the uncogſtitutional and impolitic 
ſteps which adminiſtration had hitherto taken. 

Several other ſpeakers, among whom Mr, Wilkes 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelt, expatiated largely 
on the juſtneſs and propriety of the noble lord's 
motion, when at length the queſtion being pur. the 
numbers were—tor the motion one hundicd and 
five, againſt it two hundred and eighty-cight. An 
addreſs was then drawn up, and agreed to without a 
diviſion; and after a contcrence with the lords, it 
was reſolved that the addreſs ſhould be jointly pre- 
ſented by both houſcs to the king; which was ac- 
cordingly done on the ninth of February; when his 
majelty returned the following anſwer ; 

„My lords and gentlemen, 

thank you for this very dutiful and loyal 
addreſs, and for the ſolemn aſſurances you give me 
of your ſupport in maintaining the juſt rights of my 
crown, and of the two houſes of parliament, and you 
may depend on my taking the moſt effectual mea- 
ſures for enforcing due obedicnce to the authority 
of the ſupreme legillature.” The day after the 
addreſs was preſented, lord Ncrth read, in his place, 
a meſſage from his majeſty, as follows : 

& His majeſty. being determined, in conſequence 
of the addrels of both houſes of parliament, to take 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures fo ſupport- 
ing the juſt rights of the crown and the two houſes 
of parliament, thinks proper to acquaint this houſe, 
that ſome addition to his forces by ſea and land will 
be neceſſary for that purpoſe, aud does not doubt 
but his faithful commons, on whoſe zeal and affec- 
tion he entirely relies, will enable him to make ſuch 
an augmentation to his forces, as on the preſent oc- 
caſion ſhall be thought proper.” This meſſage was 
referred to the conſideration of the committee of 
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ſupply; after which the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee of the whole houſe on the American pa- 
pers, when a motion was made by lord North, © that 
thechairman be directed to move the houſe, that leave 
be given to bring in a bill to reſtrain the trade and 
commerce of the provinces of Maſſachuſet's Bay, New 
Hampſhire, Connecticut, Providence, and Rhode- 
Illand colonies in North America, to Great Britain, 
Ireland and the Weſt Indies; and to prohibit ſuch 
provinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery 
on the banks of Newfoundland, or other parts 
therein mentioned, under certain conditions, and 
for a time to be limited.” This motion was pro- 
ductive of great debates, which continued for ſeveral 
hours; when the queſtion being put, it was carried 
by a very conſiderable majority ; and a bill was 
ordered to be brought in purſuant thereto. A pe- 
tition was now preſented from the corporation of 
London, againſt the bill depending in the houſe, for 
reſtraining the trade of New England, and the 
fiſheries of that colony on the banks of Newfound- 
land. This petition repreſented the bill as being 
unjuſt, cruel, partial, and oppreſſive; injurious to 


the trade of Great Britain, and tending to increaſe | 


the wealth and ſtrength of her rivals and enemies. 
They preſented another petition, of the like nature, 
to the houſe of lords; as did alſo the American mer- 


chants; and another to the king. But all theſe ſoli- 


citations proved abortive; for the bill paſſed both 
houſes, and on the thirtieth of March received the 
royal aſſent. On the thirteenth of April his majeſty 
again went to the houſe of peers, and, among other 
bills, gave the royal aſſent to “ A bill to reſtrain 
the trade and commerce of the colonies of New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, to any part of Great Britain, Ire- 


land, and the Weſt India iſlands.” 


After the paſſing of theſe acts the generals Bur- 
goyne, Clinton and Howe, were ſent to take on 
them the command of the troops deſtined for en- 
deavouring te bring the Americans to obedience; 
for which expedition they embarked on board the 
Cerberus man of war on the twenty-firſt of April. 
The national buſineſs being now finiſhed, on the 
twenty-ſixth of May his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, 
prorogued the parliament. 

In America the flame of independency began 
to riſe high, the breach of diſcord was widened, 
confuſion gained ground upon order, and both pri- 
vate and public calamities were multiplied. At length 
recourſe was had to the u/timam rationem populorum 
et regum; and the deſtructive ſword was drawn to 
decide the conteſt of liberty and power: which 
happened on the nineteenth of April, a memorable 
Wedneſday. General Gage, the then commander of 
the Engliſh troops, having received intelligence of 
a large quantity of military ſtores being collected at 


. Concord, for ſupplying a body of the mal-contents, 


detached on the eighteenth at night, the grenadiers 
of his army, and the light infantry, in order to de- 
ſtroy the ſaid ſtores, The next morning eight com- 
panies of the fourth, theſamenumber of the twenty- 
third, and forty-ninth, and ſome marines, marched 
under the command of lorq Percy, to ſupport the 
other detachment. 

Lieutenant colonel Smith finding, after he had 
advanced ſome miles of his march, that the country 
had been alarmed by the firing of guns and ringing 
of bells, diſpatched fix companies of light infantry, 
in order to ſecure two bridges on different roads 
beyond Concord, who, upon their arrival at Lex- 
ington, found a body of the country people drawn 
up under arms on a green, cloſe to the road; and 
upon the king's troops marching up to them, in 
order to enquire the reaſon of their being ſo aſſem- 
bled, they went off in great confuſion ; and ſeveral 
guns were fired upon the king's troops from behind 

2 


| | 


| few were killed and wounded. On the return of the 


| and had ſeveral men killed and wounded, by the 


a ſtone wall, and alſo from the meeting-houſe, and 
other houſes, by which one man was wounded, and 
major Pitcairne's horſe.ſhot in two places. In con- 
ſequence of this attack of the rebels, the troops re- 
turned the fire, and killed ſeveral of them; after 


which the detachment marched on to Concord, 


without any thing further happening, where. th 
effected the purpoſe for which they were ſent. Whilſt 
this was performing, great numbers of the rebels 
aſſembled in many parts, and a conſiderable body 
of them attacked the light infantry poſted at one of 
the bridges, on which an action enſued, and ſome 


troops from Concord, they were very much annoyed, 


rebels firing from behind walls, ditches, trees, and 
other ambuſhes ; but the brigade, under the com- 
mand of lord Piercy, having joined them at Lexing- 
ton, with two pieces of cannon, the rebels were 
for a while diſperſed; but as ſoon as the troops re- 
ſumed their march, they began again to fire upon 
them from behind ſtone walls and houſes, and kept 
up in that manner a ſcattering fire during the whole 
of their march of fifteen miles; by which means 


ſeveral were killed and wounded; and ſuch was the 


cruelty and barbarity of the rebels, that they ſcalped, 
and cut off the ears of ſome of the wounded men, 
who fell into their hands. In this ſirſt engagement, 
one lieutenant, one ſerjeant, one drummer, and 
ſixty- two privates were killed; and two lieutenant- 
colonels, two captains, nine lieutenants, two enſigns, 
ſeven ſerjeants, one drummer, and one hundred and 
hity-ſeven rank and file were wounded. 

There is an old adage, Audi alteram partem, 
hear the other party;“ and that our readers may 
have both ſides of the queſtion, in order to form a 
right judgment, we ſhall here lay before them, an 
account of the above action, as publiſhed in the 
Eſſex Gazette, printed at Salem in New England; 
dated April the twenty-fifth. 

& Laſt Wedneſday, the nineteenth of April, the 
troops of his Britannic majeſty commenced hoſtilities 
upon 'the people of this province. The parti- 
culars relative to this intereſting event, by wich 
we are involved in all the horrors of a civil war, we 
have endeavoured to collect, as well as the preſent 
confuſed ſtate of affairs will admit. 

« On Tueſday evening a detachment from tho. 
army, conſiſting, it is ſaid, of eight or nine hundred 
men, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Smith, em- 
barked at the bottom of the common in Boſton, on 
board a number of boats, and landed at Phipps's 
farm, a little way up Charles river, from whence 
they proceeded with filence and expedition, on their 
way to Concord, about eighteen miles from Boſton. 
The people were ſoon alarmed, and began to 
aſſemble, in ſeveral towns, before day-light, in 
order to watch the motion of the troops. At Lex- 
ington, ſix miles below Concord, a company of 
militia, of about one hundred men, muſtered near 
the meeting houſe; the troops came in ſight of them 
juſt before ſun-riſe ; and running within a few rods 
of them, the commanding oflicer accoſted the mi- 
litia in words to this effect: Diſperſe you rebels, 
d—n you, throw down your arms and diſperſe: 
upon which the troops huzza'd, and immediately 
one or two officers diſcharged their piſtols, which 
was inſtantaneouſly followed by the firing of four 
or five of the ſoldiers, and then there ſeemed 2 
a general diſcharge from the whole body: eight 0 
our men were killed and nine wounded. In a few 
minutes after this action, the enemy renewed their 
march for Concord; at which place they deſtroy 
ſeveral carriages, carriage wheels, and about twenty, 
barrels of flour, all belonging to the province 
Here about one hundred and fifty men going to- 
wards a bridge, of which the enemy were in po 


ſion, the latter fired, and killed two of our * 
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who then returned the fire, and obliged the enemy 


to retreat back to Lexington, where they met lord 


Piercy, with a large reinforcement, and two pieces 
of cannon. The enemy now having a body of 
about eighteen hundred men, made a halt, picked 
up many of their dead, and took care of their 
wounded. At Menotomy, a few of our men at- 
tacked. a party of twelve of the enemy (carrying 
ſtores and proviſions to the troops) killed one ot 
them, wounded ſeveral, made the reſt priſoners, 
and took poſſeſſion of all their arms, ſtores, pio- 
viſions, &c. without any loſs on our ſide. Ihe 
— having halted one or two hours at Lexington, 
found it neceſſary to make a ſecond retreat, carry- 
ing with them many of their dead and wounded, 
who they put into chaiſes and on horſes that they 
found ſtanding in the road. They continued their 
retreat from Lexington to Charles Town with great 
precipitation; and notwithſtanding their ſield- pieces, 
our people continued the purſuit, firing at them till 
they got to Charles Town Neck (which they reached 
a little after ſunſet) over which the enemy paſſed, 
proceeded up Bunker's Hill, and ſoon afterwards 
went into the town, under the protection of the 
Somerlet man of war of ſixty-four guns. | 

„In Lexington, the enemy ſet fire to Deacon 
Joſeph Loring's houſe and barn, Mrs. Mulliken's 
houſe and ſhop, and Mr. Joſhua Bond's houſe and 
ſhop, which were all conſumed. They alſo ſet fire 
to ſeveral other houſes, but our peaple extinguiſhed 
the flames. Lhey pillaged almoſt every houſe they 
paſſed by, breaking and deſtroying doors, windows, 
glaſſes, &c. and carrying off cloathing, and other 
valuable effects. It appeared to be their deſign to 
burn and deſtroy all before them; and nothing but 
our vigorous purſuit prevented their purpoſes from 
being put into execution. But the barbarity exer- 
eiſed upon the bodies of our unfortunate brethren 
who fell, is almoſt incredible: not content with 
ſhooting down the unarmed, aged, and infirm, 
they diſregarded the cries of the wounded, killing 
them without mercy, and mangling their bodies in 
the moſt ſhocking manner. 

« We have the pleaſure to ſay, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the higheſt provocations given by the cnemy, 
not one inſtance of cruelty, that we have heard of, 
was committed by our victorious militia. 

© The conſternation of the people of Charles 
Town, when our enemies were entering the town, is 
inexpreſſible; the troops, however, behaved tolerably 
civil, and the people have ſince nearly all left the 
town. 

% We had thirty- nine killed, nineteen woundled, 
and two miſſing.“ 

The provincials now inveſted the town of Boſton; 
and the people of New York, hearing of the action 
at Lexington, and the affair of Concord, roſe in a 
tumultuous manner, entered the town-houſe, ſeized 


many ſtands of arms, appropriated to their own uſe 


the cargoes of two ſhips laden with military ſtores 
for general Gage, and then marched to their aſſiſt- 
ance ; whoſe forces not only continued to block up 
the town of Boſton, but began to raiſe batteries on 


the heights of, the peninſula of Charles Town, in 


order to canndnade his majeſty's troops. This 
brought on an aftion at Bunker's Hill. 

On the ſeventeenth of July, the Britiſh garriſon 
in Boſton were alarmed at break of day, by a firing 
from the Lively ſhip of war, which blocked up 
Marblehead harbour. Soon afterwards advice was 
received, that the rebels had broke ground, and 
were railing a battery on the heights of the penin- 
lula of Charles Town. Preparations were inſtantly 
made by general Gage, for landing a body of men, 
under the command of major general Howe, and 
brigadier-general Pigot, who embarked with great 
expedition, and landed on the peninſula without 


oppoſition, under the protection of ſome ſhips of 
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war, by whoſe fire the rebels were kept within their 
works, Yi 

The troops, as ſoon as landed, were formed; the 
light infantry poſted on the right, and the grena- 
ders upon their left. "The fifthand thirty-cighth bau- 
talions drew up in the rear of thoſe corps, and the 
forty-third and litty-ſecond battalions made a third 
line. The rehels upon the heights were perccived 
to be in great force, and ſtrongly poſted. A re- 
doubt, thrown up on the ſixteenth at night, with 
other works full of men, defended with cannon, 
and a large body poſted in the houſes in Charles 
Town, covered their right flank ; and their center 
and left were covercd by a breait-work, part of it 
cannon- proof, which reached from the left of the 
redoubt to the Myſtick, or Medford river. This 
appearance of ſtrength, and the large columns of 
the rebels ſeen pouring in to their aſſiſtance, occa- 
ſioned an application for more troops, conſiſting of 
ſome companies of light infantry and grenadiers, 
the forty- ſeventh battalion, and the firſt battalion ot 
marines; the whole, when in conjunction, making 
above two thouſand men. 

Theſe troops advanced, formed in two lines, and 
the attack began by a ſharp cannonade, the lines 
advancing flowly, and, frequently halting, to give 
time for the artillery to fire. The light infantry 
were directed to force the left point of the breaſt- 
work, to take the rebel line in flank, and the grena- 
diers to attack in front, ſuppo. ted by the fitth and 
hity-{ccond battalions. Iheſe orders were executed 
with perſevcran. e, under a heavy fire from the vaſt 
numbers of the 1ebe!s; and notwithftanding various 
impediments, before the troops could reach the 
works, and though the left under brigadier-gencral 
Pigot was engaged allo with the rebels at Charles 
Town, which place, at a critical moment, was ſet 
on hre, the briga(lier purſued his point, and carried 
the redoubt. The rebels were then forced from 
other ſtrong-holds, and purſued till they were drove 
clear off the peninſula, leaving five pieces of cannon 
behind them, 

In this bloody engagement, maintained with great 
bravery and obſtinacy on both ſides, the loſs ot the 
provincials in killed and wounded was very conſider- 
able, Of the Britiſh troops, according to the re- 
turn of general Gage, two hundred and twenty-ſix 
were killed, and eight hundred and twenty-eight 
were wounded, many of the latter dying ſoon aiter; 
others, by the loſs of limbs, rendered for ever atter 
incapable of ſervice; and more than a proportiou— 
able number of officers were included in both liſts. 
It may not be amils, for information, to obſerve, 
that Charles Town, burnt by the Britiſh forccs in a 
moſt unfortunate critical moment, was much more 
populous than Cambridge, the capital of the coun- 
ty, and exceeded it much in trade, being fituated 
on a peninſula between Myſtick and Charles rivers, 
and parted from Boſton only by the latter. The 
town was fo large, as to take up all the ſpace be- 
tween the two rivers; it was beautified with a hand- 
ſome large church, a market-place by the river ſide, 
and two long ſtreets leading down to it, A thouland 
veſſels cleared from theſe towns only, 

At this time general Carleton was indefatigable 
in putting the province of Canada into a proper 
ſtate of defence; and the ear] of Dunmore, go- 
vernor of Virginia, having thought proper to take 
refuge on board a ſhip of war, harraſſed the coaſt, 
and made frequent deſcents upon the laſt mentioned 
province; laying waſte the country, carrying off, or 
ſpiking up a great number of cannons, deſtroying 
valt quantities of military ſtores belonging to the 
provincials, &c. &. Bur on the other lide, Fort 


St. John ſurrendered to the provincial forces on the 


third of November, and the garriſon became pri- 
ſoners. 
On the eighteenth of the ſame month, the re- 
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— and provincials had a hot engagement near 
Savannah in Georgia, in which the latter were de- 
feated; and on the thirty-firſt of December the 
provincial general Montgomery, who had for ſome 
time laid ſiege to the city of Quebec, attempted to 
take it by ſtorm. 

The general, finding his cannon too light to effect 
a breach, and that the enemy would not hearken to 
terms of capitulation, formed a deſign of carrying 
In this he was. enconraged 
by the extenſiveneſs of the works, and the weakneſs 
of, the garriſon. When every thing was prepared, 
while he was waiting the opportunity of a ſnow 
ſtorm to carry his deſign into execution, ſeveral men 
deſerted to the enemy. His plan at firſt was to 
have attacked the upper and lower towns at the ſame 
time, depending principally for ſucceſs againſt the 
upper town: but diſcovering, from the motions of 
the enemy, that they were apprized of his deſign, 
he altered his plan; and, having divided his little 
army into four detachments, ordered two feints to 
be made againſt the upper town, one by colonel 
Livingſton, at the head of the Canadians, againſt 
St. John's Gate; the other by captain Brown, at the 
head of a ſmall detachment, againſt Cape Diamond, 
reſerving to himſelf and one Arnold, the two prin- 
cipal attacks againſt the lower town. 

At five o'clock, the hour appointed for the 
attack, the general, at the head of the New York 
troops, advanced againſt the lower town at Aunce 
de Mere. Being obliged to take a circuit, the ſignal 
for-the attack was given, and the garriſon alarmed 
before he reached the place; however, preſſing on, 


he paſſed the firſt barrier, and was juſt opening to- 


attempt the ſecond, when by the firſt fire from the 


enemy he was unfortunately killed, together with. 


his aid de camp, captain John M Pherſon, captain 
Cheeſeman, and two or three more. This ſo dil- 
pirited the men, that colonel Campbell, on whom 
the command devolved, found himſelf under the 
diſagreeable neceſlity of drawing them off. 

In the mean while one Arnold, at the head of 
about three hundred and fifty of thoſe brave troops 
(who with unparalleled fatigue had penetrated Ca- 
nada, under his command) and captain Lamb's 
company of artillery, had paſſed through St. Roques, 
and approached near a two gun battery without be- 
ing dilcovered. 
was well defended for about an hour, carried it with 
the loſs of a number of men. In this attack, 
Arno'd had the misfortune to have his leg ſplintered 
by a ſhot, and was obliged to be carried to the 
hoſpital. After gaining the battery, his detachment 
paſſed on to a ſecond barrier, which they took pol- 
ſeſſion of. By this time the enemy, relieved from 
the other attacks by our troops being drawn off, 
directed their whole force againſt this detachment ; 
and a party ſallying out from Palace Gate, attacked 
them 1n the rear. 5 

Theſe brave men ſuſtained the force of the whole 
garriſon for three hours; but finding themſelves 
hemmed in, and no hopes of relief, they were 
obliged to yield to numbers, and the advantageous 
ſituation the garriſon had over them. 

The loſs of the provincials, in Killed and 
wounded, amounted to about ſixty, and three 
hundred taken priſoners, who were treated by ge- 
neral Carleton with. great humanity. Among the 
l iin were captain Kendricks, lieutenant Humphreys 
of the riflemen, and lieutenant Cooper. After this 
repulſe, the remains of the defeated army retired 
about three miles from Quebec, where they poſted 


themſelvesadvantageoully, and waited for reinforce- 


ments; but no ſecond attack was made. Every 


poſſible diſtin ion was ſhewn by the brave Carleton 
to the corpſe of general Montgomery, who was in- 


terred in Quebec on the ſecond of January. 
In conſequence of the reſolutions of the livery 


* 


This he attacked; and though it. 


| 
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laſt Midſummer day at Guildhall, on Wedneſday, 
June the twenty-erghth, the ſheriffs Plomer and 
Hart waited on his majeſty at St. James's, in con- 
ſequence of his appointment at Kew. Mr. Sheriff 
Plomer addreſſed his majeſty in the following 
words: | 

« May it pleaſe your majeſty, -* 

We are ordered by the Jord-mayor, aldermen, 
and livery of the city of London, in common-hajj 
aſfembled, to wait upon your majeſty, humbly to 
know your majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, when 
your majeſty will be pleaſed to receive, upon the 
throne, their humble addreſs, remonſtrance, and 
petition.” 

His majeſty replied, i 

* You will pleaſe to take notice, that I will 
receive their addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition, 
on Friday next (to-morrow) at the levee.” 

Mr. Sheriff Plomer then ſaid, « Your majeſty 
wilt permit us to inform you, that the livery, in 
common-hall afſembled, have reſolved not to pre- 
ſent their addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition, un- 
leſs your majelly ſhall be pleated to receive it ſitting 
on the throne.” _ a 

Ihe king anſwered, 

* I am cver ready to receive addrefles and peti- 
tions, but ] am the judge where.” | 

On the fifth of July, the ſheriffs waited again on 
his majeſty at St. James's, whom Mr. Sheriff 
Llomer addreſſed in the following words: 

* May it pleaſe your majeſty, _ 

© We are ordered by the mayor, aldermen, and 
livery of the city of London, in common-hall af- 
ſeinbled, to wait upon your majeſty, humbly to de- 
liver into your majeſty's hands, in their name, the 
reſolutions agreed to in common-hallon the twenty- 
fourth of June laſt, and of the fourth inſtant.” 

Mr. Sheriff Plomer then delivered a copy of the 
following reſolutions into the king's own hand, 
which he reccived without ſaying a word. 

The following 1s a copy of thoſe reſolutions: 

Reſolved, That the king is bound to hear the 
petitions of his people, it being the undoubted right 


of the ſubject to be heard, and not a matter of 


grace and favour. 

Reſolved, That his majeſty's anſwer is a direct 
denial of the right of this court to have their peti- 
tions heard. | | 

Reſolved, That ſuch denial renders the right of 
petitioning the throne, recognized and eſtabliſhed 
by the Revolution, of no effect. 

Reſolved, That whoever adviſcd his majeſty, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to refuſe hearing the humble 
addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition of this court, 
on the throne, is equally an enemy to the happineſs 
and ſecurity of the king, and to the peace and li- 
berties of the people. | 

Then follows a reſolution, That inſtructions be 
given to their repreſentatives in parliament, which 
conclude thus You are further inſtructed, gentle- 
men, to move for an impeachment of the authors 
and adviſers of thoſe meaſures; that by bringing 
them to public juſtice, evil counſellors may be re- 
moved from betore the king, his throne may be 
eſtabliſlied, the rights of the people be vindicated, 
and the whole empire reſtored to the enjoyment ot 
peace, liberty, and ſafety. 

The parliament met purſuant to A. D. 1776. 
their adjournment; and in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion, the attention of the upper aſſembly 
was engaged by the trial of the ducheſs of Kingſton, 
who was acculed of bigamy, in having married the 
duke of Kingſton, while her firſt huſband, the ho 

nourable Mr. Harvey (earl of Briſtol) was living, 
The trial laſted five days; at the cloſe of which, 
the priſoner being called to the bar, was informe 
by the lord high-ſteward, that the lords had pio. 
nounced her tv be guilty. In conſequence of = 
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ſhe claimed her privilege of peerage, which oc- 


caſioned the lords to adjourn to the chamber of 


parliament to debate on the matter. On their re- 
turn, the priſoner was again called to the bar ; and 
the lord high-ſteward pronounced it to be the ſenſe 
of the houſe, © That the ducheſs ſhould be allowed 
the 3 ſhe claimed.“ She was, therefore, as 
a peereſs, ſubject to no kind of corporal puniſhment, 
and was diſcharged on paying her fees. 8 

Nothing material paſſed in the lower houſe, ex- 
cept what is uſually called opening the budget, 
among the contents of which were the- following 
new taxes. On four-wheel carriages a tax of 
twenty ſhillings, which lord North computed would 
ambunt to ſeventeen thouſand pounds per annum; 
on ſtage-coaches, at five pounds each, amounting 
to two thouſand pounds; on deeds, or all writings 
to be ſtamped, at one ſhilling a ſtamp, amounting 
to thirty thouſand pounds; on news-papers one 
half-penny per ſtamp, eighteen thouſand pounds 
per annum; fix-pence a pack on cards, and two 
and ſix-pence on dice. Theſe different ſums, he 
ſaid, would amount toſeventy-two thouſand pounds, 
which would have a ſurplus of eight thouſand 
pounds to 1 the credit of the ſinking- fund. 
As ſoon as his lordſhip had fat down, governor 
Johnſtone roſe, and animadverted upon ſeveral 
parts of the miniſter's ſpeech. This produced a 


warm debate, which continued till half paſt eight 


o'clock, when the ſeveral reſolutions being put, 
they paſſed in the affirmative without a diviſion. 
The parliamentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the 
twenty-third of May his majeſty went to the houſe 
of peers, and having ſigned ſuch bills as were 
ready, cloſed the ſeſſion. 

Hoſtilities were now carried on in America with 
great vehemence. General _ having been re- 
called, the command in chief devolved on general 
Howe, who ſoon after iſſued a proclamation, by 
which ſuch of the inhabitants as attempted to quit 

the town without licence were condemned to mili- 
tary execution, if detected and taken, and if they 
eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitors, by the 
forfeiture of their effects; and by a ſecond, ſuch as 
obtained permiſſion to quit the town were reſtrained, 
by ſevere penalties, from carrying more than a 
ſmall ſpecified ſum of money with them. He allo 
enjoined the ſigning and entering into an aſſocia- 
tion, by which the remaining inhabitants offered 
their perſons for the defence of the town ; and ſuch 
of them as he approved of were to be armed, 
formed into companies, and inſtructed in military 
exerciſes and diſcipline, the remainder being obliged 
to pay their quotas in money towards the common 
defence. Theſe proclamations, co-operating with 
the violent meaſures of the Engliſh miniſtry, and 
their coercive acts of parliament, inſpired the people 
of New England with an enthuſiaſtic fury, and they 
ſoon compelled general Howe to evacuate Boſton. 
On the ſecond of March, the provincials began to 
bombard the town from a place called Phipps's Farm, 
and on the third they opened a twenty-tour pound 
battery in [Dorcheſter Neck, which annoyed the 
army exceedingly. 
embarked ſix regiments to attack this battery; but 
a ſtrong eaſterly wind preventing the men of war 
from covering and ſupporting them, it was thought 
adviſeable to deſiſt. The next day he renewed the 
attempt, but found the work ſo ſtrong, that he re- 
turned without effecting any thing. In the mean 
time the provincials had thrown near an hundred 
bombs into the town, and fired with conſiderable 
execution from their battery. General Howe, there- 
fore, got ſome of the ſelect men to go out to ge- 
neral Waſhington, to inform him, that if the firing 
continued, he muſt ſet fire to the town to cover his 
retreat. Two of the ſelect- men returned; and 
ating communed with general Howe, went back, 
0. 68, I 


On the fifth, general Howe 
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and the firing immediately ceaſed. The general 


then began his embarkation. , The refugee inhabi- 
tants went firſt, not being ſuffered to carry any 
thing but neceſſaries. The mortars and heavy ar- 
tillery could not be embarked; theſe therefore they 
endeavoured to burſt, by charging them. full with 
powder, ,and firing it of] but this did not anſwer 
their wiſhes, They attempted alſo to deſtroy all the 
{mall arms belonging to the town. While this 
work was going on, a deſerter from the provincial 
camp informed general Howe on the tenth; that ge- 
neral Waſhington was preparing for a general ſtorm, 
Upon this intelligence, the — and all the 
troops immediately embarked, leaving the artillery, 
ſtores, &c. damaged only, as the hurry and con- 
fuſion would permit. | 78 

It now appeared by the movements of the pro- 
vincial army, that they were taking ſtations upon 
Hog and Noddles iſlands, and preparing to attack 
Caſtle-William. If they had ſucceeded in this, they 
would have had the command of Boſton harbour, 
and deſtroyed the fleet, General Howe therefore 
diſmantled, and blew up Caſtle-William, and then 
on the ſeventeenth fell down with the whole flect 
into Nantaſhet Road. The terms of agreement be- 
tween the two generals were ſecret; but it was ſup- 
poſcd that nothing ſhould have been deſtroyed, and 
that this breach of the convention determined the 
provincials to ſtorm the town. A ſhort time after 
theſe events, general Howe made good his landing 
and capture of New York. 

In June, a battle was fought in Canada between 
the regulars under general Carleton, and a body of 
American troops commanded by major-general 
Thompſon, when the latter was defeated, and the 
major taken priſoner, Numbers were killed and 
wounded, and about two hundred taken priſoners. 
In the ſame month an attempt was made on Charles 
Town, South Carolina, by Sir Peter Parker, at the 
head of a fleet of ſhips of war, with a body of 
land forces; but the enterprize was, after an obſti- 
nate engagement, without ſucceſs. On the fourth 
of July the Inpertnpexcy of the United CorLo- 
NIEs of AMERICA was 'ordered to be declared by 
Congreſs throughout the different provinces. 

Richard, viſcount Howe, and his brother Wil- 
liam, general of his majeſty's forces in America, 
having been appointed commiſſioners for reſtoring 
peace to his majeſty's colonies and plantations in 
North America, on the nineteenth of September 
they publiſhed a conciliatory declaration, addreſſed 
to the provincials, which was far from having the 
wiſhed-for effect, the Americans being at this time 
adverſe to every mode offered by government; and 
inſtances occurred daily of their determinaticn to 
preſcrve themſelves independent. After this, many 
{kirmiſhes happened between the king's troops and 
the provincials; but nothing deciſive till the latter 
end of October, when the latter were defeated in 
an action, which, from the place where it was 
fought, was termed the battle of the White Plains, 
In the diſpatches from general Howe, dated No- 
vember the thirtieth, information was given of the 
taking of Fort Waſhington and Fort Lee, by the 
Britiſh forces, together with a great variety of mi- 
litary ſtores, and many priſoners. The following 
iu the return of officers and privates killed, wounded 
and miſſing, belonging to the army under general 
Howe, in the ſeveral ſkirmiſhes and actions from 
the ſeventeenth of September, to the ſixteenth of 


November. Officers three hundred and four; ſtaff 


ditto twenty-five; privates four thouſand one hun- 
dred and one. Total four thouſand four hundred 
and thirty. 
In December, Rhode Hand was taken by ge? 
neral Clinton; about the ſame time lord Cornwallis 
took poſſeſſion of Eaſt Jerſey, and general Lee was 
taken -priſoner by a patrole of Britiſh dragoons, 
8 M com- 
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commanded by lieutenant-rolonel(now lord) Har- 


court. His lordſhip having penetrated the country 


upon a reconnoitring party with about twelve light 


dragoons, and chancing to meet a countryman on 
the road, entered upon exarnination of him, and 
found he was charged with a letter to general 
Waſhington, and that the wafer with which the 
letter was ſealed was ſtill wet; the ſignature being 
that of Mr. Lee, the colonel deſired the 1 
man to conduct him to that gentleman, which he 


complied with. The countryman was accordingly | 


mounted behind one of the dragoons, and a party 
galloped to the houſe where Lee was: the guard 
fired upon the dragoons, by which one private man 
was killed, and a cornet wounded ; a bullet paſſed 
through colonel Harcourt's helmet, but did not do 
him the leaſt injury. Lee was ſummoned to ſur- 
render, which he complied with, delivered up his 
ſword, and in the moſt earneſt manner interceded 
for his life, defiring to come in under the procla- 
mation. This, of courſe, could not be complied 
with; and he was carried to the head-quarters, and 
lodged on board one of his majeſty's ſhips. He was 
afterwards exchanged for ſome of the king's officers, 
who had been taken priſoners by the provincials. 
On the laſt day of October the parliament met, 
when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which the king gave them to 
underſtand, that thev muſt, at all events, prepare 


for another campaign; nor did his majeſty doubt, 


but that his faithful commons would readily and 
chearfully grant him ſuch ſupplies, as the mainte- 
nance of the honour of his crown, the vindication 
of the juſt rights of parliament, and the public 
welfare, ſhould be found to require. 

The -firſt buſineſs entered on was, the conſide- 
ration of the ſupplies; when a motion was made, 
that forty-five thouſand ſeamen, including ten 
thouſand one hundred and twenty-nine marines, be 
employed for the ſervice of the enſuing year. This 
motion produced ſome debates, but was at length 
carried by a great majority, At the ſame time a 
reſolution paſſed, for allowing four pounds per man 

month for the maintenance and wages of every 
man. The committee of ways and means, after 


à motion made for the purpoſe, reſolved, that the 


land-tax for 1777 ſhould be four ſhillings in the 
pound. | 

On the ſecond of November a proclamation was 
iſſued by his majeſty, for a general faſt to be kept 
throughout England on the thirteenth of December 
following. It was alſo appointed to be held on the 
ſame day in Ireland, and on the twelfth in Scot- 
land. 

Previous to the holidays, the money granted by 

arliament for defraying the expences of the navy, 

including the ordinary at four hundred thouſand 
and five pounds; and the building and repairin 
of ſhips, which was voted at four hundred — 
ſixty-five thouſand five hundred pounds, amounted 
to no leſs than three millions, two hundred and five 
thouſand five hundred and five pounds, excluſive 
of fourthouſand pounds voted afterwards to Green- 
wich hoſpital, and a million granted towards the 
diſcharge of the navy debt. The ſupplies being ſo 
far granted, and no public buſineſs of any moment 
in the way, an early and long receſs took place, the 
houſe adjourning on the ſecond of December to the 
twenty-firſt of January following. 

This year was terminated with an event, which 


for ſome time cauſed great ſuſpicion and confuſion, * 


At the admiralty office, advice was received by ex- 

reſs, that a fire had broke out in the rope-houſe of 
his majeſty's yard at Portſmouth, about half an hour 
after four o'clock on Saturday afternoon, which 


' burned with great violence, and conſumed. the ſame, 


except the outer walls; but it was happily prevented 
from extending to any other buildings, and was at 


* 


1 


length totally extinguiſhed. How this accident, 
and another of the like nature at Briſtol happened, 
was for ſome time a myſtery; but at length it was 
diſcovered, that they took place by the machina- 
tions of a wretched enthuſiaſt and incendiary, fince 
well known by the appellation of John the Painter, 
but whoſe real name was Aitken. When taken up 
and under examination, he refuſed anſwering any 
queſtions, and otherwiſe behaved in a very daring 
and refolute manner. However, there appearing 
ſuffictent reaſon to ſuppoſe him the guilty perſon, 
he was committed to Wincheſter jail. While there; 
he was circumvented by means of another painter, 
who being either an American, or having lived on 
that continent, through which Aitken had travelled; 
found means thereby, pretending at the ſame time 
to ſympathize in his misfortunes, and to hold prin- 
ciples ſimilar to his own, to obtain his confidence in 
prifon ; until at length, being inſtructed and aſſiſted 
for the purpoſe, he fulfilled his intent, by drawing 
from him the whole hiſtory of his crimes. . Upon 
his trial at Wincheſter, notwithſtanding .the ſhock 
which the appearance and evidence of his pretended 
friend muſt have given, he behaved with the ſame 
boldneſs and addreſs which he had hitherto mani- 
feſted; made a good defence, ſhrewd obſervations 
on the nature of theevidence, and the acknowledged 
baſeneſs of the witneſs, and received ſentence of 
death with the moſt perfect indifference. He ſent 
for one of the principal naval oſficers of Portſmouth, 
either going to, or at the place of execution, to 
whom he acknowledged his crime, and alſo gave 
ſomecautions with reſpect to the future preſervation 
of the royal yards from ſimilar dangers. This cri- 
minal was tried at Wincheſter on the ſixth of March, 
1777, and from the heinouſneſs of his crime (of 
which he was found guilty) was. executed at the 
Dock-gate, Portſmouth, on the tenth of the ſame 
month. 
On January the twenty-firſt, the 
parliament met purſuant 4 adjourn- A. D. 1777. 
ment, and immediately proceeded on the buſineſs of 
the nation. The firſt thing that engaged particular 
notice was, a bill brought into the lower houſe for 
granting commiſſions, or letters of marque and re- 
priſal, as they are uſually called, to the owners or 
captains of private merchant ſhips, authoriſing them 
to take and make prize of all veſſels, with their 
effects, — to any of the inhabitants of the 
thirteen ſpecihed revolted American colonies. This 
bill paſſed the commons without the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion; nor did it produce much debate among the 
lords, with whom it only underwent the trifling al- 
teration, of inſerting the words © letters of com- 
miſſion,” in the place of © letters of marque,” the 
latter being thought only applicable to repriſals on 
a foreign enemy. On the ſame day this bill paſſed 
the lords, a motion was made in the houſe of com- 
mons, for leave to bringin a billto enable his majeſty 
toſecureanddetain perſons charged with or ſuſpected 
of the crime of high-treaſon committed in America, 
or on the high ſeas, or the crime of piracy. The 
bill being admitted, was, after great debates, read 
the firſt time; and a motion being made for the 
ſecond reading, it was carried by a great majority. 
It occaſioned much murmuring among the people; 
and during the ſhort time it was in agitation, a pe- 
tition againſt it was preſented to the commons from 
the city of London. At the very next meeting of 
the members, the bill petitioned againſt was read 
the third time and paſſed. It met with more op- 
poſition in the upper than the lower houſe ; but 
after the third reading, the queſtion being put, it 
was carried without further debate, and on the third 
of March received the royal aſſent. The next thing 
which engaged the attention of the commons ws? 
meſſage from his majeſty, intimating his deirt, 


that his faithful commons would enable him to di 
; charge 
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8 the debts incurred by the expences of his 
houſhold, and at the ſame time make ſome further 
proviſion for the ſupport of the honour and dignity 
of his crown. 

On the day appointed for taking this matter into 

conſideration, the houſe went into a committee of 
ſupply; and, after ſome debates, came to the fol- 
* reſolutions: 
Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the ſum of 618, 240l. 98. be granted to his ma- 
jeſty, to diſcharge the arrears and debts due and 
owing on account of the civil liſt on the 5th of 
JOY s 7 6 » 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the ſum of 100,0001. per annum be granted to 
his majeſty, over and above the yearly ſum of 
800,000]. granted by an act made in the firſt year 
of his reign, 

When theſe reſolutions were reported from the 
committee of ſupply to the whole houſe, the firſt 
was agreed to without any oppoſition; but the ſe- 
cond produced debates that continued for ſeveral 
hours, at the cloſe of which, however, it was agreed 
to by a great majority. In conſequence of theſe 
reſolutions a bill was immediately framed, which 
ſoon paſſed both houſes; and on the 7th of May 
received the royal aſſent. No other material matter 
occurred during the remainder of this ſeſſion. The 
national buſineſs being therefore finiſhed, on the 
6th of June his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
and after ſigning ſuch bills as were ready, prorogued 
the parliament. 

Let us now return to America, where the war was 
ſtill proſecuted with the utmoſt vigour, Several 
ſkirmiſhes happened in the beginning of this year 
in the Jerſeys, with various ſucceſs. On the 23d 
and 24th of March, a great quantity of provilions, 
ſtores, &c. with barracks and ſtore-houles belong- 
ing to the provincials, were deſtroyed by the king's 
troops at Peek's Hill, upon the North River. The 
cruizers belonging to lord Howe and commodore 
Hotham's fleet, continued to take many prizes. In 
Connecticut, on the 27th of April, the king's troops 
deſtroyed a great quantity of ſtores at Danbury. 

General Burgoyne, with the northern army, pro- 
ceeded toTiconderago and Fort Independence, which 
he took poſſeſſion of on the 6th of July ; and found 
in them great quantities of ſtores and proviſions, be- 
ſides what he deſtroyed at Skeneſborough. Soon 
after this he took poſſeſſion of Fort Edward, which 
the provincials abandoned ; and then proceeded to 
Saratoga, where they were ſtrongly poſted. 

On the 11th of September the troops under the 
command of general Howe had an engagement with 
the provincials on the heights of Brandy-wine, in 
which many were killed and wounded on both ſides, 
and 400 provincials taken priſoners. On the 25th 
the army marched in two columns to German Town; 
and lord Cornwallis, with the Britiſh grenadiers, 
and two battalions of Heiian grenadiers, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Philadelphia the next morning. 

On the 3d of October, the enemy n 
a reinforcement of 1 500 men from Peek's Hill, 1000 
from Virginia, and preſuming upon the army being 
much weakened by the detachments to Philadelphia 
and Jerſey, thought it a favourable time for them 
to riſk an action. They accordingly marched at 
ſix o'clock in the evening of the 3d, from their camp 
near Skippach Creek, about 16 miles from German 
Town. This village forms one continued ſtreet 
for two miles, which the line of encampment, in 
the poſition the army then occupied, croſſed at right 
angles, near a mile from the head of it, where the 
ſecond battalion of light infantry-and the 4oth re 
giment were poſted. 

At three o'clock in the morning of the fourth, 
the patroles diſcovered the enemy's approach; and 
upon the communication of this intelligence, the 


4 


— 


of January; and on the 6th of February 


— 


army was immediately ordered under arms. Soor 


after the break of day, the enemy began their at- 
tack upon the ſecond light infantry, which they 
ſuſtained for a — time, ſupported by the 
fortieth 5 but at length, being overpowered 
by increaſing numbers, the light infantry, and a part 
of the fortieth retired into the village, when lieu- 
tenant-colonel Muſgrave, with fix companies of the 


latter corps, threw himſelf into a large ſtone houſe 


in the face of the enemy, which, though ſurround- 


ed by a brigade, and attacked by four pieces of 
cannon, he moſt pallantly defended, until major- 
2 Grey, at the head of three battalions of the 
third brigade, turning his front to the village, and 
brigadier- general Agnew, who covered major gene? 
ral Grey's left with the fourth brigade, by a vigo- 
rous attack repulſed the enemy, that had penetrated 
into the upper part of the village, which was done 


with great ſlaughter; the fifth and fifty- fifth regi- 


ments from the right, engaging them at the ſame 
time on the other ſide of the village, completed the 
defeat of the enemy in this quarter. 

Major-general Grant, who was upon the right, 
moved up the forty-ninth regiment with four pieces 
of cannon to the left of the fourth regiment, about 
the time major-general Grey had forced the enemy 
in the village; and then —— with the right 
wing, the enemy's left gave way, and was purſued 
through a ſtrong country between four and five 
miles. The enemy retired near twenty miles by 
ſeveral roads to Perkiomy Creek, and eiicamped 
upon Skippach Creek, about eighteen miles diſtant. 
They ſaved all their cannon by withdrawing them 
early in the day. 

On the 16th of October the provincials, under 
the command of general Gates, having ſurrounded 
general Burgoyne's army at Saratoga, the latter 
2 roper to enter into articles of capitulation ; 
by which hitaſelf and his troops, after laying down 
their arms, were to have a free paſſage to Great 
Britain, | | 

The parliament afſembled on the twentieth of 
November, when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion in 
the uſual form. The ſupplies being granted, and 
ſeveral bills ready, among which was one for ſuſ- 
pending the Habeas Corpus, his majeſty, on the 
tenth of December, adjourned the parliament. 

Both houſes re-afſembled on the 2 3d A. D. 1776. 


the houſe was full, to hear Mr. Burke's motion. 
The honourable member began with an awful ſo- 
lemnity to prepare their minds, and incline them to 
adopt his ſentiments, and join him in his endeavours 
to make the houſe as ſenſible as he was, of the many 
barbarities which he ſaid had been committed during 
the war in America. Adminiſtrat ion, lord Dun- 
more, and general Burgoyne, were placed upon the 
carpet; and the ſhare they had in the barbarities 
complained of, held up to view. The whole ſpeech, 
though it laſted three hours, was no more than a 
reface to his motion. When he thought he had 
fad ſufficient for his purpoſe, he moved, that copies 
of the treaties entered into with the Indians, ſhould 

be laid before the houſe. 
The oppoſite ſide vindicated the Indians from the 
refletions thrown on them. The facts urged as 
proofs of the untameable and ungovernable rage of 
the Indians, it was ſaid were by much exaggerated ; 
owed a great deal of their horror to the fancy of the 
orator ; and, ſuch as they were, ought to be deemed 
the acts of a few lawleſs banditti of their body, who 
equally diſclaimed obedience to our commanders 
and their own; and not to be attributed to the 
nation, who, to the knowledge of many members 
of the houſe, had often acted with a degree of hu- 
manity which might make even Chriſtians bluſh, 
The A the negroes by lord Dunmore, was 
juſtified on the ground of neceſſity; it was im- 
6 poſſible 
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poſlible to raiſe men otherwiſe to recover our juſt 


rights; _ private conſideration ſhould give way 
to promote the public good. The debate was warm, 
intereſting, and laſted near ſeven hours. The queſ- 
tion being put, the motion was rejected by a ma- 
jority of eighty-ſix; the numbers for it one hun- 
dred and thirty- ſeven, againſt it two hundred and 
twenty-three, 
On the nineteenth of February lord North prł- 
ſented to the houſe, a bill to — Ph his majeſty to 
appoint commiſſioners to treat, conſent, and agree 
on the means of quieting the diſorders ſubſiſting in 
certain of the colonies, plantations, and provinces 
of America: alſo a bill for declaring the intention 
of the parliament of Great Britain, concerning the 
excrciſe of the right of impoſing taxes on the colo- 
nies. Another bill of a concihatory nature was 
likewiſe paſſed, But the apparent intent of theſe 
bills, ſeemed in ſome meaſure defeated by the recent 
treaty of amity and commerce, entered into between 
the Americans and the court of France. 
On the twenty-ſecond of March, the French 
having laid an embargo on all ſhipping in their 
orts, and having previouſly fitted out a large fleet, 
it was thought neceſſary to call out the militia of 
and encamp them, in order to oppoſe any 
deſigned invaſion; and on March the twenty- 
ſeventh an order was iſſued for detaining in the 
ports of England all French ſhips. On the thir- 
teenth of April commiſſioners were appointed to go 
with conciliatory terms to America; and on the 
ſixteenth of the ſame month, a proper proviſion 
wy _ for the younger branches of the royal 
amily. 

Tueſday, April the ſeventh, the houſe of lords 
urſuant to no- 
tice given by his grace the duke of Richmond on a 
former day, when lord Chatham roſe, in the courſe 
of the enquiry, and after lamenting that his bodily 


infirmities had fo long, and at ſo important a criſis, 


prevented his attendance on the duties of parlia- 
ment, he declared that he had made an effort, al- 
moſt beyond the powers of his conſtitution, to come 
down to the houſe on that day, to expreſs his indig- 
dation at the puſillanimous idea of givin 
dependence of America, through the apprehenſions 
of a war with France, He ſhould think himſelf 
guilty of the deepeſt treachery, if he could ever 
fubſcribe to American independence. He ſpoke in 
a kind of enthuſiaſtic rapture of the paſt glories of 
the houſe of Brunſwic ; and aſked, who was the 
man that would dare to give up any part of its do- 
minions? Who would = to diſinherit the prince 
of Wales, the biſhop of Oſnaburgh, and all the 
fair hopes of that beloved er 4 of proteſtant 


Princes, deſcended from the body of the revered : 


princeſs Sophia? His lordſhip cut his ſpeech ſhort 
from extreme weakneſs, when the duke of Rich- 
mond again, roſe; and when his grace came near 
the end of his reply, lord Chatham's great ſoul 


" ſeemed agitated with ſome big thought; and after 
the duke had ſat down, his lordſhip attempted to 


riſe; but his feelings proved too ſtrong for his de- 
bilitated conſtitution, and ſuddenly prefling his hand 
on his ſtomach, he fell into a convulſive fit. The 
whole houſe was in the greateſt alarm poſſible ; the 
bar cleared ; the windows thrown open ; but to no 
effect. Very fortunately, Dr. Brockleſby happened 
to be below the bar of the houſe of lords to hear 
the debates when his lordſhip dropt, who imme- 
diately flew to his relief, and exerted all his hu- 
manity and ſkill for the recovery of ſo illuſtrious a 
character. His endeavours ſoon prevailed, -and his 
lordſhip recovered his ſenſes : but on the arrival of 
Dr. Addington (his .lordſhip's family phyſician) 


both the medical gentlemen thought it neceſſary to 


have his lordſhip no further rempved than to Mr, 
Strutt's (the clerk of the houfè of lords) left the 
- 0 ; 


88 


up the 


een 


motion of à carriage might again affect his ſpirits. 


As ſoon as his lordſhip had been taken out of the 
houſe, the duke of Richmond ſaid, ſuch an event 
muſt have deranged their minds too much to pro- 
ceed on the debate; he would therefore ſubmit it 
to them to adjourn the motion. This meeting their 
— concurrence, the houſe adjourned to next 
day. 

To the great regret of the nation, on the twelfth 
of May, our great ſtateſman, the earl of Chatham, 
departed this life, at his ſeat at Hayes, in Kent, 
He had ſerved his country with fidelity and ſucceſs; 
and the ſplendor of its atchievements departed with 
him. This great ornament of human nature, and 
glory of the Engliſh nation, the right honourable 
William Pitt, was earl of Chatham, viſcount Pitt 
of Burton Pynſent in Somerſetſhire, F. R. S. and 
prime miniſter of this kingdom. He took the helm 
of ſtate at a very critical and dangerous criſis; and 
by his great abilities reſcued this nation from the 

rilous ſituation in which he found it, and carried 
its reputation to a high pitch of glory. His lord- 
ſhip was created a peer by the above titles, the 
thirtieth of July, 1766. He married lady Heſter, 
ſiſter to earl Temple, who was created baroneſs of 
Chatham, the fourteenth of December, 1761. His 
title devolved on his eldeſt ſon, John, lord viſcount 
Pitt, born the twenty-eighth of October, 1756. 
The citizens of London, ever grateful to real pa- 
triots, have erected, in their Guildhall, a new ceno- 
taph to the memory of the earl of Chatham; and 
the Britiſh 4 his merit by a public 
funeral, and a public monument among her illu- 
ſtrious characters in Weſtminſter abby. The noble 
earl was born November the fifteenth, 1708. 

On the twenty-eighth, the royal aſſent was given 
to a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics; and 
about the ſame time an embargo was laid on all 
foreign veſſels in the ports of England. On the 
ſecond of June his majeſty went in ſtate to the 
houſe of peers ; when having given his aſſent to 
ſeveral bills, particularly one for ſettling an annuity 
on the deſcendants of the late earl of Chatham, he 
prorogued the parliament. ; 

Admiral Keppel having ſailed with a fleet, not 
ſuſſicient in point of force, for the purpoſe of at- 
tacking the French, returned to England for re- 
inforcement, which having obtained, he again put 
to fea, On July the twenty-ſeventh the two — 

nt 


fleets met, and came to an engagement off U 


the iſſue of which (in conſequence of an accuſation 
laid by Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral, againſt the 
chief commander) produced great diſſentions. he 
engagement was repreſented in ſuch a light by Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, as to ſtigmatize the reputation of 
the admiral; Mr. Keppel, however, vindicated his 
character in parliament on the ſecond of December ; 
notwithſtanding which, Sir Hugh Palliſer exhibited 
his charges againſt him on the ſeventeeth of the 
ſame month at the admiralty. The bill for his trial 
on land received the royal aſſent on the twenty- 
fourth enſuing ; his trial accordingly began on the 
ſeventh of January, 1779, and ended on the firſt of 
February, when he was unanimouſly acquitted with 
the greateſt honour, and the proſecution pronounced 
to be malicious. On his acquittal the moſt general 
demonſtrations of joy took place, and the greateſt 
illuminations, perhaps ever known, enſued in moſt 
of the cities, towns, &c. throughout the kingdom. 
He likewiſe received the united thanks of the houſe 
of lords, houſe of commons, the lord- mayor and 
common- council of the city of London (who pre- 
ſented him with the freedom of the city in a box 
made of heart of oak, and richly ornamented with 
gold) and of many other cities, towns, corpora- 
tions, &c. 

On the eighteenth of June, general Clinton eva- 


cuated Philadelphia, He was attacked on his 
; | march 
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march by the provincials, whoſe object appeared to 
be the gaining poſſeſſion of the Britiſh baggage : 


but in this they were Aer and every where 
e 


repulſed, by means of the judicious manner in 
which general Clinton had diſpoſed his troops. After 
this event the earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and go- 
yernor Johnſtone, were ſent as commiſſioners from 
Great Britain, to treat of a pacification with Ame- 
rica, but did not meet with that ſucceſs that every 
true lover of both countries could wiſh. About 
the ſame time the iſlands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon were taken from the French, by admiral Mon- 
tague's fleet; in oppoſition to which, the iſland of 
Dominica was captured by an armament of French 
and Americans from Martinico. 1 

On the eleventh of December, admiral Barring- 
ton, (who ſucceeded lord Howe in the command of 
the Britiſh fleet) and a body of forces under general 
Grant, ſeized on the iſland of St. Lucia, one of the 
Antilles belonging to the French. It was after- 
wards attempted to be retaken by count d'Eſtaing, 
but he was repulſed both by fea and land, and was 
obliged to leave the iſland much diſconcerted. On 
the fourth of January the enſuing year, Georgia 
ſurrendered to a detachment of Britiſh troops, and 
many inhabitants of that colony and of the Caro- 
linas came in and joined the royaliſts. 


A deſperate engagement was fought | 


A. P. 1779. on the ſixth of July, between the 
Engliſh, commanded by admiral Barrington, and 
the French by count d' Eſtaing, in which the French 
claimed the victory. The Engliſh commander was 
wounded, and loſt near two hundred men ; but 
no ſhips were taken on either ſide. M. d'Eſtaing, 
being afterwards joined by a body of Americans 
under general Lincoln, made an attack on the 
Britiſh lines at Savannah, but was repulſed with 
great ſlaughter, and himſelf wounded ; ſoon after 
which the French abandoned the American coaſts. 
The combined fleets of France and Spain took 
their departure from Plymouth, on the eighteenth 
of Auguſt, without attempting any hoſtilities, ex- 
cept in the attack of the Ardent man of war, captain 
Boteler, who defended himſelf heroically againſt two 
frigates, and three ſeventy-four of the enemy, for 
near three hours, but was at laſt obliged to ſtrike to 
this unequal force, after having every yard, and her 
main-maſt ſhot away. The fleet of the enemy, con- 
ſiting of ſixty ſail of the line, twenty frigates, and 
tranſports, made their appearance on the morning 
of the fourtcenth, and in a few hours arrived off 
Cauſand-bay, where they lay to, in two grand di- 
viſions, for four days, till their departure. As ſoon 
as it was high-water on Wedneſday evening, count 
d'Orvilliersꝰ ſhip fired a gun to leeward, which was 
returned by that of count d'Arce, the Spaniſh ad- 
miral, on which the two diviſions tacked immediate- 
ly, and flood to the ſouthward. On Thuriday morn- 
ing they were barely diſcernable, with the belt glaſſes, 
ſteering the ſame courſe, and by noon were my 
out of ſight. The conſternation occaſioned by the fir 
appearance of this vaſt naval armament was certainly 
great, the inhabitants flying with what valuable 
effects they could get together, ſo that the town was 
preſently leit to thoſe only who meant gallantly to 


defend it ; and to the credit of the country, the place 


of the female and infirm fugitives was more than 
doubly ſupplied by the able volunteers who flocked 
in from all parts. The garriſon, which conſiſted of 
four thouſand effective men, were under arms night 
and day, as were the officers and artificers of the 
dock, about two thouſand more; and, from the ge- 
neral diſpoſition, they would have defended the 
place to the laſt extremity. The vigliance and 
lpirit of the officers ſoon got the better of the firſt 
momentary panic, and not a man was to be fouud 
within twenty miles of the place that did not arm 
himſelf, and bravely reſolve to ſhed his blood in 
No, 68. _ 
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| 


| defence of dis country. The warmeſt encomiums 


are due to lord Shuldham, who commanded at that 
port, and the reſt of the officers, naval as well as mili- 
tary, whoſe activity and zeal ſerved to raiſe a glo- 
rious animation that pervaded the whole country. 
The Serapis frigate, and Counteſs of Scarborough 
armed ſhip, having the fleet from the Baltic under 
their convoy, were attacked, between Flamborough 
head, and Scarborough, by Paul Jones's ſquadron, 
when, after a ſevere engagement, in which the Sera- 
pis loſt her ae mc wiprit, and mizen top- 
maſt, and was otherwiſe much ſhattered, as was alſo 
the Counteſs of Scarborough, and they were both 
taken. Themerchant ſhips were ſeparated during the 
action, part of which had taken +. 50a on the coaſt 
near Scarborough, and two were arrived at Hull. 


| In captain Pearſon's letter to thelords commiſſioners 


of the admiralty, he gives the following account of 
this obſtinate engagement. We at length dropt 
along fide of each other, head and ſtern, when the 
fluke of our ſpare anchor hooking his quarter, we 
became ſo cloſe fore and aft, that the muzzles of 
our guns touched each others ſides. In this po- 
ſition we engaged from half paſt eight till half paſt 
ten, during which time, from the great quantity and 
variety of combuſtible matter which they threw in 
upon our decks, chains, and in ſhort 1nto every 
part of the ſhip, we were an fire ten or twelve 
times in different places, and it was with the 
greatelt diſſiculty and exertion imaginable, at times, 
that we were able to get it extinguiſhed. At the 
lame time the largeſt of the two frigates kept ſailing 
round us the whole action, and raking us fore and 
aft, by which means ſhe killed or wounded almoſt 
every man on the quarter and main decks. About 
half paſt nine, either from a hand grenade being 
thrown at one of our lower-deck ports, or from ſome 
other accident, a cartridge of powder was ſet on 
fire, the flames of which running from cartridge to 
cartridge all the way aft, blew up the whole of the 
people and officers that were quartered abaft the 
main-maſt, from which unfortunate circumſtance 
all thoſe guns were rendered uſeleſs for the re- 
mainder of the action, and I fear the greateſt part 
of the people will loſe their lives. At ten o'clock 
they called for quarters from the ſhip along-ſide, 
and faid they had ſtruck, Hearing this, I called 


upon the captain to know if they had ſtruck, or if 


he aſked for quarters; but no anſwer being made, 
after repeating my words two or three times, I called 
for the boarders, and ordered them to board, which 
they did ; but the moment they were on board her, 
they dilcovered a ſuperior number lying under 
cover with pikes in their hands ready to receive 
them, on which our people retreated inſtantly into 
our own ſhip, and returned to their guns again till 
half paſt ten, when the frigate coming acroſs our 
ſtern, and pouring her broadſide into us again, 
without our being able to bring a gun to bear on 
her, I found it in vain, and, in ſhort, impracticable, 
from the ſituation we were in, to ſtand out any 
longer with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs ; I therefore 
ſtruck (our main-malt at the ſame time went by the 
board). The firſt lieutenant and myſelf were im- 
mediately eſcorted into the ſhip along-fide, when we 


found her to bean American ſhip of war, called the 


Bon Homme Richard, of forty guns nd three hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five men, commanded by captain 
Paul Jones; the other frigate which engaged us, to 
be the Alliance, of forty guns and three hundred 
men; and the third frigate which engaged and took 
the Counteſs of Scarborough after two hours action, 
to be the Pallas, a French trigate of thirty-two guns 
and two hundred and ſeventy-five men; the Ven- 
geance, an armed brig of twelve guns and ſeventy 
men, all in Congreſs ſervice, and under the com- 
mand of Paul Jones.” This action of our gallant 
commander happened on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 

8 N tember. 
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tember. It occaſioned a ſpirited memorial from | 


the Engliſh court, to the States of Holland, which 
was ſoon after followed by open acts of hoſtility. 

In the month of October another bloody engage- 
ment took place between the Quebec ſrigate, which 
was blown up in an action with a French forty gun 
ſhip, about fourteen' leagues 8. W. of Uſhant; of 
which the following narrative is given by Mr. 
James George, lieutenant of. the Rambler cutter, 
the Quebec's conſort. « Wedneſday, the ſixth in- 
ſtant, at day-break, we diſcovered three fail to lee- 
ward, Captain Farmer' made the fignal for- the 
Rambler to come under his ſtern, which I vbeyed ; 
he then aſked me what I thought of them; I told 
him a ſhip, a cutter, and a Dutch hoy ; he replied, 
he would go down and ſee what they were, and 
ordered me to keep cloſe to him. At half paſt 
eight we plainly perceived two of them to be a 
large French frigate, and a cutter. At ten the 
Quebec, being within point blank ſhot of the 
enemy, hoiſted her colours, and returned their fire, 
ſtill edging down to come to a cloſer engagement, 
till ſhe was along- ſide the French frigate, Imme- 
diately I hoiſted my colours, and ſtood in between 
the French frigate and the cutter, with an intcnt to 
bring her to a cloſe engagement, which I effected 
at eleven o'clock. I found her force to be ſixteen 
ſix pounders, and full of men. We continued to 
engage her, cloſe along ſide, till within a few minutes 
of two o'clock, when ſhe ſet all the fail ſhe could 
croud, and bore from us, we not having had the 
lack to carry away any thing material ; and the 
Rambler having her garf ſhot away, her top-maſt 
ſhot through, the top-ſail haliyards, and moſt of her 
ſtanding and running rigging gone, and the main- 
ſail rendered unſerviceable, was incapable of fol- 
lowing her with any hopes of coming up with her; 
at the ſame time ſecing both the frigates diſmaſted, 
and the Quebec take fire, I endeavonred to get as 
near the Quebec as poſſible, in hopes of ſaving 
ſome of her men; but there being little wind, 
and à large ſwell, found I could aſſiſt her no other 
way but by hoiſting out our boats, which I effected, 
and ſent the maſter and five men armed in her, who 
picked up one maſter's mate, two young midſhi p- 
men, and fourteen more of the Quebec's people, the 
enemy's frigate at the ſame time firing at the boat. 
As the Rambler was at a conſiderable diſtance, to 
leeward of the Quebec, I thought it would be in 
vain to ſend a ſecond time. | 

„I want words ſufficient to deſcribe. the noble 

and gallant. manner of captain Farmet's engagin 
the enemy for upwards of three hours and an bal 
that he lay along-ſfide the frigate, which carried 
twenty-eight eighteen pounders on her main-deck, 
and twelve guns on her quarter-deck and forecaſtle. 
The Quebec continued burning very fiercely, with 
her colours flying, till fix o'clock, when ihe blew 
up.” Thirteen of the brave crew were taken from 
the wreck by a Pruſſian veſſel, who put them into 
4 Topſham pilot- boat; theſe with the few above- 
mentioned were all who were ſaved; the remainder 


periſhed either by the fire or water, among whom 


was the intrepid captain Farmer, deſervedly, and to 
this day, lamented both by his friends and country. 
The engagement began about nine o'clock in the 
morning, yard-arm and yard-arm, and laſted till 
two, when the Frenchman ceaſed firing. 

On the twenty-fourth of October the officers and 
garriſon of Omoa, ſurrendered that fort to the 
honourable captain John Luttrell, of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Charon, and William Dalrymple, Eſq; 
commander of the land forces. The officers, ſol- 
diers, and ſeamen, exerted themſelves npon every 
point of duty in a diſtinguiſhed manner: but of the 
various proofs of an undaunted and elevated mind, 
during the eſcalade, we muſt not omit that of a 


brave Britiſh tar, which amazed the Spaniards, and 


gave them a very high idea of Engliſh valour: not 
contented with one cutlaſs, he had ſcrambled up 
the walls with two; and meeting a Spaniſh officer 
without arms, who had been rouſed out of his ſleep, 
had the generoſity not to take any advantage, bur, 
preſenting him one of his cutlaſſes told him, © You 


are now on a footing with me.“ The orders were 


not to ſpare while they reſiſted, but to grant quar- 
ters to all who requeſted it. Only two Spaniards 
were wounded by the bayonet in reſiſting, nor 


was any perſon pillaged or plundered. 


3» 


A ſignal victory was obtained on the | 
ſixteenth of January, by admiral Rod- A. D. 1780. 


ney, over the Spaniſh fleet, commanded by Don 


Juan Langara, off Cape St. Vincent's ; by means of 


which the fortreſs of Gibraltar, then beſieged by the 
Spaniards, and the people in great diſtreſs for want 
of proviſions, were happily relieved. In this action 
the Spaniſh admiral and feven ſhips, the greateſt 
part of his ſquadron, were either taken or deli royed. 
On the eleventh of May Charles Town furrendercd 


to Sir Ilenry Clinton; in which were taken ſeveral . 


officers, a commodore, ten continental regiments, 
and three battalions of artillery, with a great num- 
ber of American and French ſeamen; in all fix 
thouſand men in arms, beſides ſeveral armed ſhips 
and four hundred pieces of cannon. On the ſeven. 
teenth, a very ſmart engagement took place be- 
tween the Engliſh fleet, commanded by admiral 
Rodney, and the French under M. de Guichen, 
near Martinico. It laſted for ſome time, and in 
the end proved unfavourable to the French, though 
no ſhips were taken on either fide. 

On the ſixteenth of Auguſt a victory was obtained 
over the American army under general Gates, by 
the Britiſh army under lord Cornwallis. The loſs 
of the Americans was about nine hundred lain, 


among whom was brigadier-general Gregory; and 


about one thouſand were taken priſoners. Soon 


after this action lieutenant-colonel Tarleton defeat- 
ed general Sumpter's army, which was greatly ſu- 
perior to his own, taking two pieces of cannon, 


and about three hundred priſoners. 


In November general Arnold (one of the chief 
commanders of the American forces) deſerted that 
ſervice ; whoſe defection occaſioned the melancholy 
cataſtrophe of major Andree, adjutant-general of 
the Britiſh army, commanded by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. Arnold, before he eſcaped, had, with major 
Andree, concerted a plan for ſurprizing the Ame- 
rican army. This ſcheme, however, failed, and 
Andree, being taken as a ſpy, was, by order of ge- 
neral Waſhington, executed. It is aſſerted that the 
officers who formed the council of war that con- 
demned him, wept when his ſentence was pro- 
nounced. Univerſally beloved and eſteemed, he 
was only twenty-ſeven years old when he died; and 
though he had ſerved but eight years, his merit 
promiſed to raiſe him ſoon to the higheſt 'honours. 
And beſides his military talents, he was remarkable 
for a well cultivated genius, and had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by many agreeable fugitive pieces. In 
ſhort, every thing ſeemed to conſpire to render his 
melancholy end more affecting till. 

On the twenty-firſt of December was publiſhed 
in a Gazette extraordinary, his majeſty's manifeſto, 
wherein ſeveral ftriking allegations were ably ſup- 
ported, tending to prove, that the States, particu- 
larly Amſterdam, had, in various inſtances, been 
guilty of an infraction of the law of nations, and 4 

agrant violation of public faith. In conſequence 
of which the king had ordered his ambaſſador to 
withdraw from Hague; and was determined to 
purſue ſuch vigu; cus meaſures as the occaſion fully 
juſtified, his own dignity, and the intereſts of bis 


people required. 


This year teemed with diſturbances at home of a 
very ſingular nature; which took their riſe 2 an 
averhox 
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averſion to a relaxation of the penal laws againſt 
papiſts. Aſſociations were formed for defending 
the proteſtant religion from the incroachments of 


poPery 3 and of one of thoſe aſſemblies, called the | 
roteſtant Aſſociation, lord George Gordon was | 
invited to become the preſident, and with, this in- 


vitation he complied, A petition was framed, and 


7 by the aſſociators, complaining of the late 
act 8 of the 16th | 
and 1th. of William III. and this petition lord 
George Gordon undertook to preſent to the houſe | 
An advertiſement was publiſhed, ' 


for repealing the ſeverities of an a 


of commons, 
with the ſignature of lord George, inviting the 
members of the aſſociation to meet in St, George's 
Fields, on Friday the ſecond of June, in order to 
attend the preſentation of their petition to the houſe 
of commons. In purſuanceof this advertiſement be- 
tween thirty and forty thouſand people aſſembled at 
the time appointed, and accompanied lord George 
to the houſe: On their arrival there, lord George 
movec for leave to preſent the petition, but it be- 
ing agreed to poſtpone it till another day, the mul- 
titude were. ſo irritated, . that they immediately 
divided themſelves into parties, ſome going to the 
Romiſh chapel in Duke-ſtreet, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
and others to that in Warwick-ſtreet, Golden- ſquare, 
both which buildings they in a great meaſure de- 
moliſhed in a very ſhort time. This was the com- 
mencement of the deſtruction which afterwards took 
place. The people became more and more out- 
rageous, nor had the pacific meaſures taken by 
ſeveral of the magiſtrates the leaſt effect. On the 
Sunday afternoon they deſtroyed the chapel near 
Moorfields, together with ſeveral houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood belonging to Roman catholics. The 
appearance of the rabble was much more tormidable 
and alarming on the Monday. The chapel in 
Virginia-lane, Wapping, . and Nightingale-lane, 
Eaſt Smithfield, were deſtroyed by different parties, 
as were alſo ſeveral houſes belonging to people in 
very reputable circumſtances. | 

On Tueſday all the military in London were 
ordered upon duty at both houſes of parliament, St. 
James's, the Tower, &c. But notwithſtanding theſe 
precautions, the fury of the rioters continued to in- 
creaſe. They that day deſtroyed ſeveral houſes be- 
longing to Roman catholics, and in the evening a 
party of them appeared before Newgate, and de- 
manded an immediate releaſe of all the priſoners, 
Mr. Akerman (the maſter of the priſon) declared 
himſelf reſolved to do his duty, upon which they 
broke the windows of his dweiling-houſe, and pro- 
ceeded to batter the.doors with pickaxes and {ledge 
hammers; and climbing by means of ladders, the 
walls of the building, they entered at the windows, 
threw Mr. Akerman's furniture into the ſtreet, and 
committed them to the flames. In conſequence of 
theſe exceſſes, all the priſoners amounting to about 
three hundred, were releaſed, among whom were four 
under ſentence of death, and ordered for execution 
on the following Thurſday. Having done this they 
fell on the priſon itfelf, which, though the ſtrongell 
in England, and lately erected at an immenſe ex- 
pence, they ſoon demoliſhed, leaving nothing more 
ſtanding than the bare walls. The ſame night 
another party fet fire to the houſe of lord Mansfield 
in Bloomſbury- ſquare, which was entirely conſumed, 
together with a collection of pictures of great value, 


and many of the ſcarceſt 'manuſcripts.in the poſſeſ— 


ſion of any private perſon in the world; beſides all, 
his lordſhip's notes on great law caſes, and the con- 


Bloomſbury, but not till the miſchievous intentions 
of the rabble 


others wounded, The ſame night they deſtroyed 


the houſe of juſtice Cox, in Great Queen-ſtreet, and 
2 | 


The military arrived in 


had taken effect. However, they were 
under the neceſſity of firing in their own defence, 
and ſix men and a woman were killed, and many 


| that of Sir John Fielding in Bow-ſtreet. They alſo 


ſet all the priſoners in New Priſon, Clerkenwell, at 
8 On Wedneſday they deſtroyed the King's 
Bench and Fleet priſons, ſetting all the debtors at 
liberty; and to ſuch lengths did they go that they 
threatened to deſtroy the Bank, and other public 
buildings. It now became neceſſary to give the 
military diſcretionary powers. For the protection 
of the Bank, guards were placed before that build- 
ing, as alſo within the Royal Exchange, St. Paul's 
Church-yard, and ſeveral of the public courts; and 
almoſt every place tenable as a fortification, became 
a receptacle for armed troops. Two houfes, one at 
the bottom, and the other about the middle of Hol- 
born, belonging to Mr, Langdale, an eminent diſ- 
tiller, were ſet fire to, and entirely conſumed, as 
were the dwellings of many other individuals pro- 
felling the Roman. catholic faith. | 

The rioters made two attacks upon the Bank, 
and one upon the Pay- oſſice. The importance of 
theſe places rendered it neceſſary to ſhew but little 
lenity ; and many perſons were killed and wounded 
by the foldiery. Two men and a chimney- 
ſweeper's apprentice were ſhot in the Fleet- market; 
and three men were ſhot dead upon Black Friars- 
bridge, the toll-houſes of which were deſtroyed; 
Numbers alſo fell ſacrifices to inebriation, particu- 
larly at the diſtilleries of Mr. Langdale, from 
whoſe veſſels the liquor ran down the ſtreets in ſuch 
quantities, that it was taken up in pails, and held 
up to the mouths of the intoxicated multitude; 
many of whom actually killed themſelves by ex- 
ceſſive drinking of non: rectiſied ſpirits, and were 
either burnt to death, or buried in the ruins, from 
which about twenty of theſe miſerable wretches 
were dragged out, ſcveral of whom were quite dead. 
Some diſturbances likewiſe happened in the Bo- 
rough, where ſeveral individuals ſuffered conſide- 
rably in their property ; but. by the interpolition of 
the military the rioters were ſoon diſperſed. | 

Great numbers of. theſe deluded people were 
taken up, and afterwards, by a ſpecial commiſſion 
granted for that purpoſe, tried for their lives, a ge- 
neral view of which is as follows : 


In London and Middleſex. 


Tried _ — 84 
Found guilty _ 34 
Reſpited — — 14 
Executed — — 20 
Acquitted — — 50 
In Southwark. 
Tried ., — — 50 
Found guilty — 1 44 
Reſpited — — 17 
Executed — 7 
Acquitted — 26 


In the week wherein theſe diſturbances happened 
lord George Gordon (who was conſidered as the in- 
ſtigator of them) was taken into cuſtody, and, after 
a long examination before the privy- council, was 
committed to the Tower. On the Gfth of February 
following, 1781, he was tried iu the court of King's 
Bench, Weſtminſter, for high-treaſon, and levying 
war, inſurrection and rebellion, againſt the king, 
by aſſembling a great number of armed perſons on 
the ſecond ot June in the precegling year, and diſ- 
turbing the peace, &c. The trial Tried from half 
paſt eight on Monday morning, till five o*clock*the 
next morning, when the jury declared his lordſhip 
Not oy: Tr c | 

On the ſixth of January, about two 
in the morning, Jan . made a A. D. 1781, 
deſcent on the ind of Jerſey, but in their attempt- 


ing to land, four of their tranſport veſſels were 


wrecked 
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wrecked upon the rocks, and upwards of two hun- 
dred men periſhed. Thoſe, however, who did land 
made their way into the moſt interior part of the 
iſland, where they met with a warm repulſe from 
the garriſon, great numbers of them being killed, 
many taken priſoners, and the reſt obliged to fave 
themſelyes by a precipitate retreat. 

In the beginning of the month of February ad- 
miral Rodney, commander of the Britiſh fleet in the 
Weſt Indies, in conjunction with general Vaughan, 
commander of the land forces, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the Iſland of St. Euſtatius, belonging to the 
Dutch, which ſurrendered at diſcretion; but up- 
wards of twenty ſhips, laden with property captured 
there, were taken by the French fleet in their pallage 
home. They likewiſe made themſelves maſters of 
the iſlands of St. Martin, Saba and St. Bartholomew, 
belonging to the French, together with the two 
valuable Dutch colonies of Demerary and Eflequibo, 
both ſituated on the Spaniſh main. 

In America, throughout the month of March, 
little was done with reſpect to bringing the war to a 
period; though in moſk-of the Wong the Britiſh 
forces came off victors, and found means to take 
and deſtroy great quantities of ordnance, ammuni- 
tion, ſtores, &c. in Virginia. They likewiſe de- 
feated general Green's army at Guildford, on the 
fifteenth of the ſame month, after a ſharp engage- 
ment, in which ſeveral Engliſh officers of rank, and a 
great number of privates, were killed and wounded. 
The Britiſh troops having for ſome time had poſſeſſion 
of Camden, lord Rawdon, with colonel Weſton's 
detachment being near it, and cloſely purſued by 
the American general Green, after the battle of 
Guildford, wherein the Britiſh troops prayed vic- 
torious, ſet fire to that beautiful town, and reduced 
it to aſhes, aſter which he retired for ſafety to within 
a ſmall diſtance of Charles-Town. | 

On the ſixteenth of April commodore Johnſtone's 
fleet, with a number of India ſhips under convoy, 
was attacked by the French fleet under M. de Suf- 
frein off the iſland of St. Jago, which was attended 
with great loſs and damage on both ſides. Some of 
the India ſhips were taken by the French, but they 
not being able to retain the whole, ſeveral eſcaped, 
and rejoining the Engliſh fleet, arrived ſafe in Eng. 
land. In June, the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt 
Indies was taken from the Engliſh by a body of 
land forces, commanded by the French governor of 
St. Vincent's, under cover of a — fleet of ſhips 
of war, commanded by M. de Graſſe. 

Admiral Hyde Parker, on the ſixth of Auguſt 
fell in with the Dutch ſquadron, with a large convoy 
on the Dogger-bank. The latter had eight ſhips 
of the line, and the former ſeven, The engagement 
was very hot for ſome time, and great damage was 
done on both ſides; but at length the Dutch 
thought proper to bear away for the Texel, and the 
Engliſh were too much diſabled to follow them. 
One of the Dutch men of war of ſeventy- four guns 
was ſunk, and the whole crew periſhed. 

In the month of September, colonel Tarleton was 
defeated at Glouceſter by the Sieur de Choiſy, after 
which the allied armies of France and America 
marched againſt the Britiſh forces commanded by 
lord Cornwallis. The intrenchments were opened 
M two attacks, above and below York River, 1n the 
night between the ſixth and ſeventh of October, and 
different engagements took place till the ſeven- 
teenth, when lord Cornwallis finding the enemy too 
powerful, was obliged to capitulate, and he, with 


his whole army were made priſoners of war. There | 


were found in the poſts of York and Glouceſter fix 
thouſand regular troops, twenty-two pair of colours, 
one thouſand five hundred ſeamen, one hundred and 


ſixty pieces of cannon of different calibres, of which 


ſeventy-five were braſs; eight mortars; about forty 
ſhips, one of them of fifty guns, which was burnt. 
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£ 
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Twenty tranſports were ſunk, in which number was 
the Guadaloupe, a frigate of twenty-four guns. 
In February the conjunctive forces D 

of France and Spain laid ſiege to Mi- . 1702, 
norca. The honourable general Murray, governor 
of the place, -oppoſed them for ſeveral days with 
great reſolution, but his troops were ſo diſabled, 
by a ſcorbutic diſorder prevailing among them, 
that they were at length obliged to ſubmit to the 
ſuperior power of the enemy. General Murray 
propoſed articles of capitulation to the conquerors, 
which being agreed to, he ſurrendered the fort of 
St. Philip to his Catholic majeſty, and then, with 
his troops, left it with all the honours of war. 


| About the ſame time advice was received of the 
| capture of the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher and Nevis-in 


the Weſt Indies by the French, under the command 
of the marquis de Bouille. Major-general Shirley, 
governor of the place, held out, with the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed reſolution, for a conſiderable time; but 
at length, finding the eneiny too powerful, was 
obliged to ſubmit, and, after a ſiege of above five 
weeks, compelled to ſurrender to the French arms 
upon terms of capitulation. 

The ſurrender of two armies attended by the 
fineſt train of artillery which ever entered the field, 
alarmed the whole nation: the cabinet began to 
talk in a more moderate ſtrain ; miniſters lowered 
their tone, and in the parliament, aſſembled in laſt 
November, ſeveral of the leading members ap- 
peared deeply affected with our ſucceflive diſgraces 
and loſſes. In the houſe of commons, it was in- 
liſted, that no circumſtances except a ſpeedy change 
of miniſterial meaſures, and the return of peace, 
could ſave the nation from irretrievable calamity. 
Mr. Duncombe aflerted that the elective body of 
the people beheld-the idea of proſecuting the Ame- 
rican war with indignation and concern. On the 


twengy-lecond of February in this year, general 


Conway made a motion correſponding with the 
above ſentiments, which was loſt by a majority of 
one only, the numbers for it being one hundred and 
ninety-three, againſt it one hundred and ninety- 
four: and on the twenty-feventh the ſame right 


, honourable member made his ſecond motion againſt 


any further proſecution of an offenſive war againſt 
America, upon which the attorney-general moved, 
that the debate be adjourned for a fortnight.” 
A diviſion took place and the miniſter was left in a 


minority. After which the main queſtion was put 


and carried. General Conway then moved, © that 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty there- 
upon.“ This motion was carried without a divi- 
hon. In conſequence of this addreſs, the following 
arrangement of a new miniſtry, extremely grateful 
to the people, was ſettled. Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, firſt lord of the treaſury. Lord Shelburne, 
and the honourable Charles Fox, ſecretaries of ſtate. 
Lord Camden, prefident of the council. Lord 
John Cavendiſh, chancellor of the exchequer. 
Admiral Keppel, firſt lord of the admiralty; and 
the duke of Richmond, maſter-general of the 
ordnance, &c. In May. Mr. Wilkes moved, that 
the reſolution declaring his being expelled that 
houſe, and incapable of ſerving as a member of 
parliament, be expunged from the journals of the 
houſe. Mr. Wilkes, after many annual defeats, 
triumphed at laſt; for a diviſion taking place, there 
appeared for expunging the reſolution one hundred 
and fifteen, againſt it forty-ſeven. | 

In the courſe of this month the public were 
alarmed by the death of the marquis of Rocking- 
ham, the reſignation of Mr. Fox, and other mem- 
bers of the new cabinet. To pave the way for ad- 
vances to a general peace, lord Shelburne was ap- 
pointed to the office of firſt lord of the treaſury; 
and in his ſpeech in the houſe of lords he declared, 


that nothing was farther from his intention than to 
renew 
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renew the war in America. The ſword was ſheathed 
never to be drawn there again. ; 

On the twelfth of April, a moſt obſtinate engage- 
ment commenced between the Engliſh fleet under 
the command of Sir George Brydges Rodney, and 
the French fleet commanded by the count de Graſſe, 
in the Weſt-Indies. The battle laſted with unre- 
mitting fury from ſeven o'cluck in the morning till 
half-paſt ſix in the evening, when victory declared 
in favour of the Britiſh flag. The Ville de Paris, 
a ſhip of one hundred and ten guns, commanded 
by count de Graſſe, with four others of the line, 
were captured, and another of the line ſunk in the 
action. The Cæſar, one of thoſe taken; was blown 
up, and the whole crew, among whom were fifty 
Engliſh ſeamen, periſhed. The engagement was 
ſuſtained with the greateſt reſolution on both ſides. 


The day after the battle, the remainder of the 
French fleet difperſed; but being purſued by a | 


ſquadron under the command of Sir Samuel Hood, 
two others of their line of battle ſhips and two 
frigates were taken; by which the formidable power 
they had in the Weſt Indies was greatly reduced, 
and their deſign of 8 theraſelves of the 
iſland of Jamaica (which they had long concerted) 
totally fruſtrated. Sir George Rodney, for his gal- 
lant behaviour, received the public thanks of the 
Britiſh ſenate; and was farther honoured, by being 
afterwards created a peer of the realm. But this 
glorious victory was not obtained without the loſs 
of many brave officers and ſeamen, two hundred 
and thirty having been killed, and ſeven hundred 
and fifry-nine wounded; among whom, every lover 
of his country will drop a tear to the memory of 
the right honourable lord Robert Manners, who 
was, while fighting with the moſt undaunted intre- 
idity, ſhot in different parts of his body, and at 
faſt wounded mortally, on board the Reſolution. 
The following anecdote has been related of the 
French admiral, Count de Grafle, ſaid to be au- 
thentic. 

An Engliſh officer being ſent to Martinico in a 
cattel, was introduced to the Count on board the 
Ville de Paris. After ſome converſation on the 
buſineſs he went upon, the Count, in a gaſconading 
manner, deſired the officer to give his compliments 
to Sir George Rodney, and tell him, that he would 
be off Dominica on the ninth of April, and would 
be glad to meet Sir George. After the action of 
the twelfth, when the Count was brought a priſoner 
on board one of our ſhips, the ſame officer was 
there, and complimented him in the following man- 
ner: «I am very happy to ſee you, and aſſure you 
Monſ. le Compte, that you are a gentlemen of the 
greateſt punctuality I know,” “. 9 

By letters from Madraſs received in May, it ap- 
peared, that a deſperate battle had taken place be- 
tween the Britiſh forces under the command of Sir 
Eyre Coote, and thoſe under Hyder Altey, in which 
the former proved victorious. A 
diſpatches were received from Sir Edward Hughes, 
dated Trincomale-bay, January the fifteenth, 1782. 
the ſubſtance of which was, that on the twenty-firſt 
of October the company's troops, under the coin- 
mand of Sir Hector Monro, appeared at Nagore on 
the ſea-coaſt, inorder to co-operate with his majeſty's 
fleet in the reduction of Negapatam. On the tenth 
of May the enemy thought proper to demand a ca- 
pitulation, which was granted; and being ſigned 
on the twelfth, the town and citadel were then dey, 
livered up. By other advices it alſo appeared, that 
lord Macartney, governor of Madraſs, had poſſeſſed 
himſelf of all the Dutch ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and that the Dutch had totally loſt 
footing on that ſide the continent of India. 

In Augu 5 , 
at Spithead. His majeſty's ſhip, the Royal George, 
of one hundred guns, having in her laſt eruize 

No. 69. | | 


About the ſame time 


ſt, a moſt melancholy accident ry few 
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ſprung a leak, it was reſolved, in order to ſave 
time, to heave her down at Spithedd, and there 
repair the damage. Accordingly, the buſineſs was 

n early in the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
and the ſhip was ſoon got to a proper ſituatſon for 
diſcovering the leak; but in order to caulk the 
ſeam properly, ſhe was ordered to be thrown down 
another ſtreak. This was accotdingly done, and 
the buſineſs went on with facility till about twelve 
o'clock, when the ſhip, by a ſudden guſt of wind 
fell on one ſide, and the lower deck ports being 
open, ſhe filled in about eight minutes, and went 
to the bottom. It was ſuppoſed that not leſs than 
nine hundred people "periſhed by this accident, 
among whom was admiral Kempenfelt, one of the 
braveſt commanders in the Britiſh navy. 

The month of September was rendered metno- 
rable by the defence and preſervation of the im- 
portant garriſon and fortreſs of Gibraltar; where 
thoſe gallant and humane commanders, general 
Elliot and captain Curtis, withſtood and defeated 
the bled efforts of France and Spain. On 
the twelfth, the combined fleet of France and Spain, 
conſiſting of thirty- eight ſail of the line, arrived in 
the Bay; ſix ſail of the line were there before. On 
the thirteenth, at eight in the morning, the ten 
battering ſhips, lying at the head of the Bay, under 
the command of admiral Moreno, n to get 
under ſail, in order to come againſt the garriſon. 
At ten, the gun- boats, or floating: batteries, were 
ſtationed as near the fortreſs as poffible covered by 
the combined fleet. All things being ready, a ge- 
neral attack began, and the heavy pieces from the 
gun: boats were diſcharged with great rapidity. But 
the deſign of this grand project (on which their 
hopes of ſucceſs were principally built) was ſoon 
rendered abortive. The brave general Elliot had 
cauſed furnaces to be made, in which, having heated 
the balls till they were red-hot, they were in that 
ſtate fired againſt the enemy. This produced the 
total deſtruction of the gun-boats; for the balls 
entering their ſides ſet them on fire, and the whole 
blew up one after another, except three, which were 
burnt to the water's edge. us was this grand 
ſcheme totally fruſtrated, by the diſtinguiſned cou- 
rage and military — of the Britiſh com- 
mander. 1 | 

The fcene was dreadful beyond conception; num - 
bers of men crying from amidſt the flames; ſome 
on pieces of wood in'the water; others appearing 
in the ſhips, terre the _ _u made but little 

rogreſs; all expreſſing, by ſpeech and geſture, the 
deepeſt diſtreſs. and al imploring ence; the 
whole forming a ſpectacle of horror not eaſily to be 
deſcribed. Every exertion was made by the brave 
captain Curtis to ſave them; though a large hole 
was beat in the bottom of his boat, his cockſwain 
killed, one of his gun - boats ſunk, and another da- 
maged by the falling of pieces of timber, when one 
of the battering ſhips blew up: however, this heroic 
officer, early in the morning of the foarteenth, hu- 
manely ſaved three hundred and fifty-ſeven of the 
periſhing beſiegers from impending death. The 
loſs in 'the brigade of ſeamen on the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, conſidering the nature of the attack 
was very inconfiderable, only one man having been 
killed, and five wounded; a ſtriking inſtance of 
divine protection, extended to his creatures, when 
employed in good actions. 

tate of the combined force of the enemy in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, at the time of the attack of the 

ten battering ſhips, on the thirteenth of September. 


niſh ſhips of the ine — "— * — 30 
8 French ditto, ditto — 14 
| Spaniſh ſhips from fifty to ſixty guns 3 


Battering ſni — '— — 
Floating batten — — — 
Bomb-ketches — — — 
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Beſides fri es. xebecks, many ſmaller cruizers, a 
great number of gun and mortar-boats, and a mul- 


titude of other boats. | 
A liſt of theSpaniſh battering ſhips burnt before 


Gibraltar on the fourteenth of September. 


Guns in uſe. 


Paſtora, the admiral — — — 21 
Paula Prima — — — — 21 
Talla Piedra , — — — — 21 
El Roſario. — — — -— Ig 
San Chriſto val! ,— — 18 
Princi Carlos — — — — 11 
Paula Secunda — — — —9 
e 015 bete n 
Guns in reſerve — — 70 

Total of guns — — 212 


The proportion of men on board them vas thirty- 
fix for each of the guns in uſe, excluſive of officers, 
and marines for. working the ſhips. 

After this overthrow, the combined flcet conti- 
nued in the Bay, in order to prevent ſuccours being 
carried into the garriſon. Bur in this they were 
alſo diſappointed. Lord Howe had been diſpatched 
with a number of tranſports, laden with proviſions 
and all kinds of ammunition, and ſupported by a 
fleet of thirty-five ſhips of the line. He appeared 
before the Bay on the tenth of October, when the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, which were 
riding at ſingle anchor, ſlipped their cables to en- 
gage him; but a violent ſtorm ariſing, which con- 
tinued for three days, prevented their deſign. One 
French ſhip of ſeventy-four guns was entirely Joſt; 
the St. Michael, a Spaniſh ſeyenty-four, was driven 
on ſhore, and. taken by the garriſon: and another 
Spaniſh ſhip of one hundred and ten guns was ſo 
damaged, as to be rendered totally unfit for farther 
ſervice. Lord Howe took advantage of the Bay 
being clear, and ſending in the principal part of 
his tranſports, entirely anſwered the deſign of his 


expedition, and . the main purport, of his in- 


ſtructions. 5 


On Sunday morning, November the twenty 
fifth, Mr. T. Townſend, one of his i ptin- 


-cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, tranſmitted a ſetter to the 


directors of the Bank, wherein he infarmed, them, 
« That the negotiations carrying on at Paris were 
brought ſo.far to a point, as to promiſe a deciſive 
concluſion, either for peace or war, before the 
meeting of parliament, which on that account would 
be praragued from the .twenty-ſixth, to Thurſday 
the fifth of Deceraber. The lord mayor likewiſe 


received a letter of the ſame purport; and on the 


third of December his lordſhip was informed from 
the fame quarter, that proviſional articles were ſigned 
at Paris on che thirtieth of November, between his 
majeſty is commiſſionets of the united ſtates of Ame- 


rica,” to be inſerted-and conſtitute a treaty of peace, 


when peace ſhould be concluded between Great 
Britain and France. | GE 

We ſhall cloſe the tranſactions of this year with 
a remarkable domeſtic occurrence, a 3 


in Leadenhall . ſtreet, Friday, 
Teenth. - | 
Mr. W. was gone with ſeveral friends to ſee the 
company in the ball-room at St. Jatnes's. Mrs 
W. was at home with three maids and ET yo 
men belonging to the buſineſs. His clerks an 
footmen out. At half paſt ten, Mrs. W. with the 
nurſery-maid, viſited all the children, to ſee they 
were lafe, which the did every night. Five of 


January the eigh- 


ouſe 
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them ſlept in the nurſery over her bed-chamber, in 
the front of the houſe; the other two flept over 
them. They were all in the moſt profound ſleep 
but the elder, whom ſhe kiſſed, and talked with a 
little. She then went to her room, and deſired her 
own maid to bring her ſome water to waſh her feet 
in the adjoining bed-chamber; Mrs. W. went into 
her chamber, undreſſed kerſelf all but her under. 
petticoat, and put on her bed-gown. She then 
went to waſh her feet, ordered her maid to go and 
get her a ruſh-light ready, and carry to her room, 
which was'done, She then ſent her down for a 
tumbler of water, which ſhe brought up, and went 
into the room with it, where, in five or ſix minutes, 
ſhe gave a moſt violent ſhriek, and cried out Fire! 
Mrs. W. ran out to her, ſaw her bed in flames, 
and called to her to ſave her children. The maid 


| in her fright ran down ſtairs, Mrs. W, following, 
calling to her and the reſt of the maids to come to 


her aſſiſtance; no anſwer was given, nor any one 
came. She went down therefore (neither the maid 
or Mrs. W. had preſence of mind to ſhut the 
chamber-door) and found no one in the kitchen. 
She ran to the 'dining-room window, which ſhe 
opened, and called out, Fire! People from the 
ſtreet deſired her to come and open the door, and 
they would aſſiſt her. She, poor woman, ran down 
ſtairs, without ſhoes or ſtockings, and with great 


| difficulty opened the ſtreet door to all who entered. 


She cried out, het children! her children! fave her 
children! they promiſed to take care of them, 
She loſt her ſenſes, and was carried over to Mr. 
Munt's, where ſhe remained ſome time in agonies 
not to be deſcribed, till ſhe was aſſured all her 
children were ſafe. She was then taken up ſtairs. 
A neighbour ran to St. James's for Mr. W. Upon 
his reaching Mr. Munt's, all eried out to him that 
his children were ſafe! He found his wife in the 

nies; he enquired aftcr his children; 


eateſt 5 
| by the anſwers given he was, from his own reaſon, 


convinced the children were deſtroyed. His feel- 
ings and ſufferings” are better imagined than de- 
[cribed. 1 * x11 


_—_— 


On the people opening the door, they ran up for 


the children, but found the flames ruſhing ſo violent 
from the chamber-door, and the ſmoak ſo thick, 


| that no one dared'to venture up. The little inno- 
cents were all burned: and thus 


the happieſt of 
couples rendered the moſt miſerable! 

Monday the eldeſt daughter of Mr. Woodmaſon 
was dug out of the ruins; as was likewiſe a young 
lad, 'who proves to be an apprentice to a perſon in 
Bunhill-row. 

Wedneſday, January the twenty-fifth, were in- 
terred in the vault under St. Peter's church, Corn- 
hill, the remains of Mr. Woodmaſon's ſeven chil: 
dren, taken out of the ruins; three were put into 
one coffin; the other four were taken up ſo entire 
they had a coffin for cach, Likewiſe were interred 
in the ſame vault, Mr. Noble's ſon, breeches- 
maker, next door to Mr. Woodmaſon's, and a 
young man, a watch-maker, whoſe. bodies were 
taken out of the ruins, | 


The earl of Grantham, on the A. D. 1783. 


twenty-fourth of January, roſe up in 
the houſe of lords, and acquainted their lordſhips, 
that preliminary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and France, and between Great Britain and 
Spain, were ſigned at Verſailles, and that the ſame 
Would be ready to be laid on their lordſhip's table 
the beginning of the enſuing week; upon which 
the houſe adjourned to Monday the twenty-ſeventh, 
having no buſineſs before them. On the twenty- 
fifth, Mr. , one of the king's meſſengers, ar- 
rived at lord Grantham's office, his majeſty's prine 
cipal ſecretary, of tate for foreign affairs, with the 
preliminary articles of peace, of which the follow- 
ing are accurate and faithful copies: PRE 
2 - 
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Signed at Paris on the twentieth inſtant, between Great 


Britain and France, and between Great Britain and 
Spain: and alſo, the © 


ARTICLES of the PROVISIONAL TREATY, 
Entered into by Great Britain with the United States of 
North America. 


Tranſlation of the Preliminary Articles of Peace, be- 
tween bis Britannic Majeſty and the Moft Chriſtian 
King: ſigned at Verſailles the twentieth of January, 
1783. 
In the Name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 


THE King of Great Britain, and the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, equally animated with a deſire of 
putting an end to the calamities of a deſtructive war, 
and of re-eſtabliſhing union and good underſtanding 
detween them, as neceſſary for the good of man- 
kind in general, as for that of their reſpective king- 
doms, ſtates, and ſubjects, have named for this 

urpoſe, viz. on the part of his Britannic Majeſty, 
Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbet, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
of his ſaid Majeſty the King of Great Britain; and 
on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, Charles 


Gravier Comte de Vergennes, Councillor in all his 


Councils, Commander of his Orders, Councillor of 
State, Miniſter and Secretary of State, and of the 
Commands and Finances of his ſaid Macy for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs; who, after having 
duly communicated to each other their full powers 
in good form, have agreed on the following Preli- 
minary Articles: 

I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned 
and ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
between his Britannic Majeſtyand his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, their kingdoms, ſtates, and ſubjects, by 
ſea and by land, in all parts of the world: orders 
ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, as well 
as to the ſubjects of the two powers, to ſtop all 
hoſtilities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, 
forgetting what is paſſed, of which their ſovereigns 
give them the order and example; and for the exe- 
cution of this article, ſea-paſſes ſhall be given on 
each ſide fox the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched to 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid 
powers. 8 

II. His Majeſty the King of Great Britain ſhall 
preſerve in full right the iſland of Newfoundland, 
and the adjacent iſlands, in the ſame manner as the 
whole was ceded to him by the thirteenth article of 
the treaty of Utrecht, ſave the exceptions which 
ſhall be ſtipulated by the fifth article of the preſent 
rreaty. 

III. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in order to pre- 
vent quarrels which have hitherto ariſen between the 
two nations of England and France, renounces the 
right of fiſhing, which belongs to him by virtue of 
the ſaid article of the treaty of Utrecht, from Cape 
Bonaviſta to Cape St. John, ſituated on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Newfoundland, in about fifty degrees of 
north Hatitude ; whereby the French fiſhery ſhall 
commence at the ſaid Cape St. John, ſhall go round 
by the north, and going down the weſtern coaſt of 
the iſland of Newfoundland, ſhall have for boundary 
the place called Cape Raye, ſituated in forty-ſeven 
degrees, fifty minutes latitude. _ 150 

v. The French fiſhermen ſhall enjoy the fiſhery 
aſſigned them by the foregoing article, as they have 
a right to enjoy it by virtue of the treaty of Utrecht. 

V. His Britannic Majeſty will cede, in full right 


to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the iſlands of St. 


Pierre and Miquelon. g . 
VI. Wich regard to the right of fiſhing in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, the French ſhall continue to 


enjoy it conformably to the fifth article of the treaty 
of Paris, ; 


jy 
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VII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore, to 


France the iſland of St. Lucia, and ſhall cede and 
guaranty to her that of Tobago. by: Sk a 

VIII. The Moſt Chuiſtian King ſhall reſtore. ro 
Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada, and the Gre- 
nadines, St. Vincent's, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat ; and the fortreſſes of thoſe 
iſlands conquered by the arms of Great Britain, and 
by thoſe of France, ſhall be reſtored in the ſame 
condition in which they were when the conqueſt of 
them was made; provided that the term of eighteen 
months, to be computed from the time of the rati- 
fication of the definitive treaty, ſhall be granted to 
the reſpective ſubjects of the crowns of Great 
Britain and France, who may have ſettled in the 
ſaid iſlands, and in other places'which ſhall be re- 
ſtored by the definitive treaty, to ſell their eſtates, 
recover their debts. and to tranſport their effects, 
and retire without being reſtrained on account of 
their religion, or any other whatever, except in caſes 
of debt, or of criminal proſecutions. | 

IX. The King of Great Britain ſhall cede and 
guaranty in full right to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
the river of Senegal, and its dependencies, with the 
forts of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Por- 
tendie: His Britannic Majeſty ſhall reſtore likewiſe 
the ifland of Goree, which ſhall be given up in the 
condition in which it was when the Britiſh arms 
took poſſeſſion of it. 

X. The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall, on his ſide, 
guaranty to his Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
the poſſeſſion of Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 

XI. In order to prevent all diſcuſſion in that 
mp of the world, the two courts ſhall agree, either 

y the definitive treaty, or by a ſeparate act, upon 
the boundaries to be fixed to their reſpective poſſeſ- 
ſions. The gum trade ſhall be carried on in future, 
as the Engliſh and French nations carried it on be- 
fore the year 1755. 

XII. In regard to the reſt of the coaſts of Africa, 
the ſubjects of both powers ſhall continue to fre- 
quent them, according to the cuſtom which haspre- 
vailed hitherto. = 

XIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty all the eſtabliſhments 
which belonged to him at the commencement of 
the preſent war on the coaſt of Orixa and in Bengal, 
with liberty to ſurround Chandenagore with a ditch 
for draining the waters: and his Britannic Majeſty 
engages to take ſuch meaſures as may be in his 
power for ſecuring to the ſubjects of France in that 
part of India, as alſo on the coaſts of Orixa, Coro- 
mandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, tree, and independent 
trade, ſuch as was carried on by thelate French Eaſt 
India Company, whether it be carried on by them 
as individuals, or as a company. 

XIV. Pondicherry, as well as Karical, ſhall like- 
wiſe be reſtored and guarantied to France; and his 
Britannic Majeſty Chal procure to ſerve as a depen- 
dency round Pondicherry, the two diſtricts of Vala- 
nour and Bahour; and as a dependency round Ka- 
ous Magans. - 

XV. France ſhall again enter into poſſeſſion of 
Mahe, and of the Comptoir at Surat : and the 
French ſhall carry on commerce in this part of India, 
conformably to the principles laid down in the 
thirteenth article of this treaty. 

XVI. In caſe France has allies in India, they 
ſhall be invited, as well thoſe of Great Britain, to 
accede to the preſent pacification; and for that __ 
poſe, a term of four months, to be computed from 
propoſal ſhall be made to 
them, ſhall be allowed them to make their deciſion; 
an j in caſe of refuſal on their part, their Britannie 
and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties agree not to give them 
any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, againſt the 
Britiſhor French poſſeſſions, or againſt the poſſeſſions 
of their reſpective allies; and their ſaid 8 
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being re-eſtabliſhe 
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ſhall offer them their govd offices towards a mutual 


accommodation. 

XVII. The King of Great Britain, deſirous of 
giving his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty a ſincere proof of 
reconciliation and friendſhip, and of contributing to 
the ſolidity of the peace which is on the point of 

of will conſent to the abrogation 
and ſuppreſſion of all the articles, relative to Dun- 


kirk, from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht 


in 1713, incluſively, to this tune. : 
| XVIII. By the definitive treaty, all thoſe which 


have exiſted till now between the two high con- 


tracting parties, and which ſhall not have been de- 
rogated from either by the ſaid treaty, or by the 
preſent preliminary treaty, ſhall be renewed and 
confirmed; and the+two courts ſhall name com- 
miſſioners to enquire into the ſtate of commerce 


.between the two nations, in order to agree upon 


new arrangements of trade, on the footing of re- 
ciprocity and mutual convenience. The ſaid two 
courts ſhall together amicably fix a competent term 
for the duration of that buſineſs. 

XIX. All the countries and territories which may 
have been or which may be conquered in any part 
of the world whatſover, by the arms of his Britannic 
Majeſty, or by thoſe of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and which are not included in the preſent articles, 
ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, and without re- 
quiring compenſation. 


XX. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epocha | 


for the reſtitutions and the evacuations to be made 
by each of the high contracting parties, it is agreed, 
that the King of Great Britain ſhall cauſe to be eva- 
cutaed the ifſands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, three 
months after the ratification of the definitive treaty, 
or ſooner if it can be done; St. Lucia, in the Weſt 
Indies, and Goree in Africa, three months after the 
ratification of the definitve treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. The King of Great Britain ſhall, in 
like manner, at the end of three months, after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done, enter again into poſſeſſion of the iſlands 
of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Monſerrat. 

France ſhall be put into the poſſeſſion of the 
towns and comptoirs which are reſtored to her in 
the Eaſt Indies, and of the territories which are 
— for her, to ſerve as dependencies round 

ondicherry and round Karical, ſix months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty, or ſooner, if it 
can be done. 

France ſhall, at the end of the ſame term of ſix 


months, reſtore the towns and territories which her 


arms may have taken from the Engliſh or their 
allies, in the Eaſt Indies. 

In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall 
be ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry 
them, immediately after the ratification of the de- 
finitive treaty. 

XXI. The priſoners made reſpectively by the 
arms of his Britannic Majeſty and his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, by land and by ſea, ſhall be 
reſtored reciprocally and bona fide, immediately 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty, with- 
out ranſom, and on paying the debts they ma 
have contracted during their captivity ; xex ewe 
crown ſhall reſpectively reimburſe the ſuras which 
ſhall have been advanced for the ſubſiſtence and 
maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of 
the country where they ſhall have been detained, 
according to the receipts and atteſted accounts, and 
other authentic titles, which ſhall be produced on 
cach ſide. | a 

XXII. In order to prevent all cauſes of com- 
plaint and diſpute, which may ariſe on account of 
prizes which may be made at ſea after the ſigning of 
theſe preliminary articles, it is reciprocally agreed, 
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that the veſſels and effects which may be taken in 
the Channel, and in the North Seas, after the ſpace 
of twelve days, to be computed from the ratification 
of the preſent preliminary articles, ſhall be reſtored 
on cach ſide. 

That the terms ſhall be one month from the 
Channel, and the North Seas, as far as the Canary 
Iſlands, incluſively, whether in the Ocean or in the 
Mediterranean. Two months from the ſaid Canary 
Iſlands, as far as the Equinoctial line, or Equator. 
And laſtly, five months in all other parts of the 
world, without any exception, or any other more 
particular deſcription of time and place. 

XXIII. The ratifications of the preſent prelimi- 
nary articles ſhall be expedited in good and due 
form, and exchanged in the ſpace of one month, or 
ſooner, if it can be done, to be computed from the 
day of the ſignature of the preſent articles. 

In witneſs whereof, we the under-written Miniſters 
Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majeſty, and 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, by virtue of our 
reſpective full powers, have ſigned the preſent 
preliminary articles, and have cauſed the ſcal 
of our arms to be put thereto. | 

Done at Verſailles, the twentieth day of January, 


IE. - > 
ALLEYNE FITZ-HERBERT. (L. S.) 
GRAVIER DE VERGENNES. (L. S.) 


Tranſlation of the Preliminary Articles of Peace, le- 
tween his Britannic Majefly and the Moft Catholic 
King : ſigned at Verſailles the twentieth of January, 


1783. 


IN the Name of the Moſt Holy Trinity. 

The King of Great Britain, and the King of Spain, 
equally animated with a deſire of putting an end to 
the calamities of, a deſtructive war, and of re- eſta- 
bliſhing union and good underſtanding between 
them, as neceſſary for the good of mankind in 
— as for that of their reſpective kingdoms, 

ates, and ſubjects, have named for this purpoſe, viz. 
on the part of his Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbet, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
of his ſaid Majeſty: and on the part of his {aid Majeſty, 
the King of Spain, Don Peter Paul Abarea de Bolea 
Ximenes d' Urnea, &c. Count of Aranda, and Caſtel 
Florido, Marquis of Torres, of Vilnan and Rupit, 
Viſcount of Ruedo and Loch, Baron of the Baronies 
of Gavin Seitano, Clamoſa, Eripol, Trazmoz, La 
Mata de Caſtil-Viego, Antillon, La Almolda, Cortis, 
Jorva, St. Genis, Robovillet, Oreau, and St. Colme 
de Farnes, Lord of the Tenance and Honor of Al- 
calaten, the valley of Rodellar, the caſtles and towns 


of Maella, Moſones, Tiurana de Villaplana, Tardel 


and Viladran, &c. Rico, Hombre in Aragon by 
birth, Grandee of Spain of the firſt claſs, Knight of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and that of the 
Holy Ghoſt, Gentleman of the King's Bedchamber 
in employment, Captain General of his armies, and 
his Ambaſſador to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; who, 
after having duly communicated to each other their 
full powers in good form, have agreed on the fol- 
lowing Preliminary Articles: 

Article I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be 
ſigned and ratified, ſincere friendſhip ſhall be re- 
eſtabliſhed between his Britannic Majeſty and his 
Catholic Majeſty, their kingdoms, ſtates, and ſub- 


jects, by ſea and by land, in all parts of the world. 


Orders ſhall be ſent to the armies and ſquadrons, as 
well as to the ſubjects of the two powers, to ſtop all 
hoſtilities, and to live in the moſt perfect union, 
forgetting what has paſſed, of which their Sovereigns 
give them the order and example. And for the 
execution of this article, ſea-paſſes ſhall be given on 
cach ſide fos the ſhips which ſhall be diſpatched ro 
carry the news of it to the poſſeſſions of the ſaid 

powers. | 


. N. 
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IT. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall keep the ifland of 
Minorca. | | 
III. His Britannic Majeſty ſhall cede to his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty Eaſt Florida, and his Catholic Majeſty 
ſhall keep Weſt Florida, provided that the term of 
eighteen months, to be computed from the time of 
the ratification of the definitive treaty, ſhall be 
granted to the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, 
who are ſettled as well in the iſland of Minorca, as 
in the two Floridas, to fell their ęſtates, recover 
their debts, and to tranſport their ects as well as 
their perſons, without being reſtrained on account 
of their religion, or under any other pretence what- 
ſoever, except that of debts and criminal proſecu- 
tions. And his Britannic Majeſty ſhall have power 


to cauſe all the effects that may belong to him in | 


Eaft Florida, whether artillery or others, to be car- 
ried away. 

IV. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall not for the future 
ſuffer the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, or their 
workmen, to be diſturbed or moleſted, under any 

retence whatſoever, in their occupation of cutting, 
oading, and carrying away logwood, in a diſtrict 
of which the boundaries ſhall be fixed ; and for this 
purpoſe they may build without hinderance, and oc- 
cupy without interruption, the houſes and magazines 
neceſſary for them, for their families, and for their 
effects, in a place to be agreed upon either in the 
definitive treaty, or within ſix months after the ex- 
change of the ratifications; and his ſaid Catholic 
Majeſty aſſures to them by this article, the entire 
enjoyment of what is above ſtipulated, provided that 
theſe ſtipulations ſhall not be conſidered as dero- 
gatory in any reſpect from the rights of his ſove- 
"FI; 
. His Catholic Majeſty ſhall reſtore to Great 
Britain the iſlands of Providence and the Bahamas, 
without exception, in the ſame condition in which 
of were when conquered by the arms of the King 
of Spain. 


VI. All the countries and territories which may | 


have been or may be conquered in any part of the 
world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic Ma- 
zeſty, or by thoſe of his Catholic Majeſty, and which 
are not included in the preſent articles, ſhall be re- 
ſtored without difficulty, a:d without requiring 
compenſation. | 

VII. By the definitive. treaty, all thoſe which 
have exiſted till now between the two high con- 
tracting parties, and which ſhall not be derogated 
from either by the ſaid treaty, or by the preſent Pre- 
liminary Treaty, ſhall be renewed and confirmed; and 
the two courts ſhall name commiſſioners to enquire 
into the ſtate of commerce between the two nations, 
in order to agree upon new arrangements of trade, 
on the footing of reciprocity and mutual conve- 
nience; and the two ſaid courts ſhall together 
amicably fix a competent term for the duration of 
that buſineſs. 

VIII. As it is neceſſary to aſſign a fixed epocha 
for the reſtitutions and evacuations to be made by 
each of the high contracting parties, it is agreed, 
that the King of Great Britain, ſhall cauſe Eaſt Flo- 
rida to be evacuated three months after the ratifi- 
cation of the definitive treaty, or ſooner if it can 
be done. | 

The King of Great Britain ſhall likewiſe enter 
again into poſſeſſion of the Bahama iſlands, without 
exception, in the ſpace of three months after the 
ratification of the definitive treaty. 
In conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall 
be ſent by each of the high contracting parties, with 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry 
them immediately after the ratification of the de- 
finitive treaty. 

IX. The priſoners made reſpectively by the arms 
of his Britannic Majeſty. and his Catholic Majeſty, 


by ſea, and by land, ſhall, immediately after the ra | 
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tification of the definitive treaty; be reciprocally, 
and bona fide, reſtored without ranſom, and on 
paying the debts they may have contracted during 
their captivity ; and each crown ſhall reſpectively re- 
imburſe the ſums which ſhall have been advance 
for the ſubſiſtenceand maintenance of their priſoners, 
by the Sovereign of the country where they ſhall 
have been detained, according to the receipts and 
atteſted accounts, and other authentic titles, which 
ſhall be produced on each fide. 

X. In order to prevent all cauſes of complaint 
and diſputes which may ariſe on account of prizes 
which may be made at ſea after the ſigning of theſe 
Preliminary Articles, it is reciprocally agreed, that 
the ſhips and effects which may be taken in the 
Channel or in the North Seas, after the ſpace of 
twelve days, to be computed from the ratification of 
the preſent Preliminary Articles, ſhall be reſtored 
on each fide. | 

That the terms ſhall be one month from the 
Channel, and the North Seas, as far as the Canary 
Iſlands, incluſively, whether in the Ocean or in the 
Mediterranean. Two months from the ſaid Canary 
Iſlands, as far as the Equinoctial line, or Equator. 
And laſtly, five months in all other parts of the 
world, without exception, or other more particular 
deſcription of time and place. | 

XI. The ratification of the preſent Preliminary 
Articles ſhall be expedited in due and good form, 
and exchanged in the ſpace of one month, or ſooner, 
if it can be done, to be computed from the day of 
the ſignature of the preſent articles. 

In witneſs whereof, we the under-written Miniſters 
Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majeſty, and of 
his Catholic Majeſty, by virtue of our reſpective 

wers, have agreed upon and hs theſe 
reliminary Articles, and have cauſed the ſeal 
of our arms to be put thereto. | 
Done at Verſailles, the twentieth of January, 
1783. | 
ALLEYNE FiTzZ-HERBERT. (L. S.) 
Lt Cour D'ARAN DA. (L. 8.) 


ARTICLES agreed upon, by and between Richard 
Ofwald, Eſq; the Commiſſioner of his Britannic Ma- 
Jelly, for treating of peace with the Commiſſioners of 


the United States of America, in behalf of bis ſaid 


Majeſty on the one part, and Fohn Adams, Benjamin 

Franklin, Fohn Lag Ft Laurens, four i the 
Commiſſioners of the ſaid flates, for treating of peace 
with the Commiſſioner of his ſaid Majeſly, on their 
behalf, on the other part ; : 

To be inſerted in, and to conſtitute the treaty of peace, 
Propoſed to be concluded between the Crown of Great 
Britain, and the ſaid United States : but which treaty 
is not to be concluded until terms of a peace ſhall be 
agreed upon between Great Britain and France, and 
his Britannic Majeſty ſhall be ready to conclude ſuch 
treaty accordingly. 5 


Whereas reciprocal advantages and mutual con- 
venience are found by experience to form the only 
permanent foundation of peace and friendſhip be- 
tween ſtates; it is agreed to form the articles of the 
propoſed treaty on ſuch principles of liberal equir 
and reciprocity, as that partial advantages (thoſe 
ſeeds of diſcord) being excluded, ſuch a beneficial 
and ſatis factory intercourſe between the two coun- 
tries may be eſtabliſhed, as to promiſe and ſecure to 
both perpetual peace and harmony. a 

Art. I. His Britannic Majeſty acknowledges the 
ſaid United States, viz. New Hampſhire, Maſla- 
chuſets Bay, Rhode Iſland and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York; New Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, 
ſovercign, and Independent States ; that he treats 
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-with them as ſuch; and for himſelf, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, relinquiſhes all claim to the govern- 
ment, propriety. and territorial == of the ſame, 
and every part thereof: and that all diſputes which 
might ariſe in future, on the ſubject of the bounda- 
ries of the ſaid United States, may be prevented, 
it is hereby agreed and declared, that the following 
are and ſhall be their boundaries, viz. 

IE From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, 
viz. that angle which is formed by a line drawn due 


| 


| 
| 
| 


north from the ſource of St. Croix river to the 


Highlands, along the faid Highlands which divide 
thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean, to the north-weſternmoſt head of Connecti- 


cut river; thence down along the middle of that 


river, to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude; 
from thence, - by a line due weſt on ſaid latitude, 
until it ſtrikes the river Iroquois, or Cataraquy; 
thence along the middle of ſaid river into Lake 
Ontario, through the middle of faid lake, until it 
ſtrikes the communication by water between that 
lake and Lake Erie; thence along the middle of 
ſaid communication into Lake Erie, through the 
middle of the ſaid lake, until it arnves at the water 
communication between that lake and Lake Huron ; 
thence along the middle of ſaid water communica- 
tion, to the Lake Huron; thence through the 
middle of ſaid lake to the water communication 
between that lake and Lake Superior; thence 


through Lake Superior, northward of the iſles 


Royal and Phelippeaux, to the Long Lake; thence 


through the middle of ſaid Long Lake, and the 


water communication between it and the Lake of 
the Woods, to the ſaid Lake of the Woods; thence 
through the ſaid Lake to the moſt north-weſtern 
point thereof, and from thence, on a due weſt 
courſe, to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence by a line to 
be drawn along the middle of the faid river 
Miſſiſſippi, until it ſhall interſe& the northernmoſt 
part w the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude ; 
ſouth, by a line to be drawn due caſt from the de- 
termination of the line laſt mentioned, in the lati- 
tude of thirty-one degrees north of the Equator, to 
the middle of the river Apalachicola, or Catahouche; 
thence along the middle thereof, to its junction 
with the Flint river ; thence ſtraight to the head of 
St. Mary's river, and thence down along the middle 
of St. Mary's river to the Atlantic ocean ; eaſt, by 
a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its 
fource, and from its ſource directly north, to the 
aforeſaid Highlands which divide the rivers that fall 


into the Atlantic ocean from thoſe which fall into 


the river St. Lawrence, comprehending all iſlands 
within twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of 
the United States, and lying between lines to be 
drawn due caſt from the points where the aforeſaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia en the one part, 
and Eaſt Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectively 
touch the bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean; 
excepting ſuch iſlands as now are, or heretofore may 
have been, within the limits of the ſaid province of 
Nova Scotia. 

III. It is agreed, that the people of the United 
States ſhall continue to enjoy, unmoleſted, the right 
ro take fiſh, of every kind, on the Grand Bank, 
and on all the other banks of Newfoundland; alſo 
in the Gulph of St. Lawrence, and at all other 
places in the ſea, where the inhabitants of both 
countries uſed at any time heretofore to fiſh; and 
alſo, that the inhabitants of the United States ſhall 
have liberty to take fiſh, of every kind, on ſuch part 
of the coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh fiſhermen 
ſhall uſe (but not to dry or cure the ſame on that 
ifland;) and alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks, of 
all other of his Britannic Majeſty's dominions in 
America; and that the American fiſhermen ſhall 


m_— 


„* 


—— 


have liberty to dry and cure fiſh in any of the u n- 


ſettled bays, harbours, and creeks, of Nova Scotia, 


Magdalen iſlands, and Labrador. ſo long as the ſame 


{hall remain unſettled; but ſo ſoon as the ſame, or 
either of them, ſhalt be ſettled, it ſhall not be lawful 
for the ſaid fiſhermen to dry or cure fiſhatſuch ſettle. 
ment, without a previous agreement for that purpoſe 
with the inhabitants, proprietors, or poſſeſſors of 
the ground. | . | 


IV. It is agreed, that creditors on either fide ſhall 


meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of 
the full value, in ſterling money, of all bona fide 
debts heretofore contracted. | 

V. It is agreed, that the Congreſs ſhall earneſtly 
recommend it to the Legiſlatures of the reſpective 
States, to provide for the reſtitution of all eſtates, 
rights, and properties, which have been confiſcated, 
belonging to real Britiſh ſubjects, and alſo of the 
eſtates, rights, and properties, of perſons reſident in 
diſtricts in the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's arms, and 


- who have not borne arms againſt the ſaid United 


States; and that perſonsof any other deſcription ſhall 
have free liberty to go to any part or parts of any of 
the Thirteen United States, and therein to remain 
twelve months unmoleſted in their endeavours toob- 
tain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, rights, 
and properties, as may have been confiſcated; and 
that Congreſs ſhall alſo carneſtly recommend to the 
ſeveral States, a reconſideration and reviſion of all 


acts or laus regarding the premiſes, ſo as to render 


the ſaid laws or acts perfectly conſiſtent, not only 
with juſtice and equity, but with that ſpirit of con- 
ciliation, which, on the return of the bleſſings of 
peace ſhould univerſally prevail; and that Congreſs 
{hall alſo earneſtly recommend to the ſeyeral States, 
that the eſtates, rights, and properties, of ſuch laſt 
mentioned perſons ſhall be reſtored to them, the 
refunding toany perſons who may be now in poſſel. 
ſion, the bona fide price (where any has been given) 
which ſuch perſons may have paid on — 
any of the ſaid lands or properties ſince the con- 
fiſcation. 

And it is agreed, that all perſons who have 
any intereſt in confiſcated lands, either by debts, 
marriage ſettlements,. or otherwiſe, ſhall meet with 
no lawtul impediment 1n the proſecution of their 


juſt rights. 
VI. That there ſhall be no future confiſcations - 


made, nor any proſecution commenced againſt any 
perſon or perſons, for or by reaſon of the part which 
he or they may have taken in the preſent war; and 
that no perſon ſhall, on thataccount, ſufferany future 
loſs or damage, either in his perſon, liberty, or pro- 
perty; and that thoſe who may be in confinement on 
ſuch charges, at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty in America, ſhall be immediately ſet at liberty, 
and the proſecutions ſocommenced be difcontinued. 

VII. There ſhall be a firm and perpetual peace 
between his Britannic Majeſty and the ſaid States, 
and between the ſubjects of the one and the citizens 
of the other; wherefore, all hoſtilities both by ſea 
and land, ſhall then immediately ceaſe; all priſoners 
on both ſides ſhall be ſet at liberty; and his Britan- 
nic Majeſty ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, and 
without cauſing any deſtruction, or carrying away 
any negroes, or other property of the American in- 
habitants, withdraw all his armies, garriſons, and 
fleets from the faid United States, and from every 
port, place, and harbour within the ſame, leaving 
in all fortifications the American artillery that may 
be therein; and ſhallalſoorder and cauſe all archives, 
record deeds, and papers, belonging to any of the 
ſaid States, or their citizens, which, in the courſe of 
the war may have falleninto the handsof his officers, 
to be forthwith reſtored and delivered to the proper 
States and perſons to whom they belong. 

VIII. The navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, from its 


ſource to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and 


2 open 
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open to the ſubjects of Great Britain, and the citi- 
Zens of the United States. 

IX. Incaſe it ſhould ſo happen, that any place 
or territory belonging to Great Britain, or to the 
United States, ſhould be conquered by the arms of 
either, from the other, before the arrival of theſe 
articles in America, it is agreed that the ſame ſhall 
be reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring 
any compenſation. | 

Done at Paris the thirtieth day of November, in 
the year 1782, 


| Ricnarpd OswaLD, 
oun Apams, B. Franklin, 
ound Jay, HENRY LAURTNS. 


Witneſs, Carts WurTzror, Britiſh Secretary. 
W. T. FRANKLIN, American Sec. 


In the houſe of lords, on the ſeventeenth of Fe- 
bruary, the grand debate on the peace commenced. 
The preliminary articles having been read by the 
clerk, the earl of Pembroke moved for an addreſs 
of thanks to be preſented to his majeſty, for his 
condeſcenſion in ordering the ſame to be laid before 
that houſe, to expreſs their ſatisfaction, and to aſſure 
his majeſty, that they would encourage and promote 
every exertion of his ſubjects of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the cultivation and improvement of 
thoſe reſources, which muſt tend to the certain im- 
provement of public ſtrength. The queſtion being 

t and carried, a committee was appointed to draw 
up the addreſs, which was ordered to be preſented 
by the whole houſe. To this his majeſty returned 
the following anſwer. © My lords, I receive with 
pleaſure this dutiful addreſs, and have great ſatis- 
faction in obſerving, that the preliminary and pro- 
viſional articles appear to you, as they do to me, 
to afford a reaſonable proſpect of ſuch a peace, as 
will relieve my people from any burthens, beyond 
what the expences of the war have rendered un- 
avoidable, and, if properly improved, will enſure 
the national proſperity. Theſe are always objects 
next my heart; and every meaſure which has the 
rendency to promote them, cannot but be accept- 
able to me. It is my firm purpoſe to execute every 
article of the treaties on my part with that good 
faith, which has ever diſtinguiſhed the conduct of 
this nation. I concur with you moſt entirely on the 
zuſt expectation you entertain of the like attention 
in North America to the ſtipulations in favour of 
the unfortunate ſufferers by the war; which are 
founded in humanity and juſtice, and now recog- 
nized by public engagement. I do not entertain a 
doubt that this and every other article in the trea- 
ties depending will be finally ſettled, and performed 
by the other powers with that ſpirit of liberality and 
juſtice which becomes them.” 

When the ſame ſubject came upon the carpet in 
the houſe of commons, it was productive of very 
warm debates, in which Mr. T. Pitt, lord John 
Cavendiſh, lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Lee, took different ſides of the queſtion, in favour 
ef and againſt the peace. Mr. Sheridan, in his 
ſpeech, defended lord North's having that day 
Joined Mr. Fox, on grounds of fair reaſoning and 
conſiſtency. After e for a time canvaſled, 
twiſted, weighed, attacked and defended, ſeveral of 
the articles of the peace, Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved 
an addreſs to his majeſty, thanking him for laying 
the preliminary articles before the houſe, and aſſu- 
ring him that they moſt heartily approved them. 
This motion was ſeconded by Mr. Wilberforce. 


But lord North, after a long, laboured ſpeech, 


moved an amendment,—* That, whatever may be 
the ſentiments of his majeſty's faithful commons, 
in the reſult of their inveſtigation of the terms of 
the pacification, they beg leave to aſſure his ma- 


ll 


"I * * 


jeſty of their firm and unalterable reſolution to ad- 
here inviolably to the ſeveral articles for which the 
public faith is pledged, and to maintain the bleſſings 
of peace, ſo neceſſary to his majeſty's fubjects, and 
to the general happineſs of mankind:” Mr. Rigby 
aſſigned his reaſons for voting for the addreſs as ori- 
_ moved, and Mr. Adam ſupported lord 
orth's amendment with great ingenuity; but upon 
the queſtion being put for the original motion, and 
for the amendment, there appeared to be 

Ayes, for the amendment - < < 224 

Noes, againſt it 208 

| | Er 

Majority againſt the miniſtry « - 16 
While lord North was ſpeaking, a dog, who had 
found his way into the houſe began to bark, and 
ſet all the members in a roar. His lordſhip joined 
heartily in the laugh; and when the houſe was re- 
ſtored to order, he threw it again into a ſecond fit 
of laughter, by jocoſely addreſſing the chair, 
« Sir, I was interrupted by a New Speaker, but as 
his argument is concluded, I will reſume mine.” 
On the twenty-firſt of February the grand debate 
was renewed, when lord John Cavendiſh, having. 
opened the buſineſs of the day, read to the houſo 
the five following propoſitions :—Firſt, That in 
conſideration of the public faith, which ought to 
be preſerved inviolate, this houſe will ſupport his 
majeſty in rendering firm and permanent the peace 
to be concluded definitively, in conſequence of the 
proviſional treaty, and preliminary articles, which 
have been laid before the houſe.—Second. That 


this houſe will, in concurrence with his majeſty's- 


paternal regard for his people, employ its beſt en- 
deavours to improve the bleſſings of peace to the 
ad vantage of his crown and ſubjects.— Third, That 
his majeſty, in acknowledging the independence of 
the united ſtates of America, by virtue of the 


| powers veſted in him by the act of the laſt ſeſſion 


of parliament, to enable his majeſty ro conclude a 
peace or truce with certain colonies in North 
America, has acted as the circumſtances of affairs 
indiſpenſibly required, and in conformity to the 
ſenſe of parliament Fourth, That the conceſſions 
made to the adverſaries of Great Britain, by the 
ſaid proviſional treaty and preliminary articles, ane 
greater than they were entitled to, either from the 
actual ſituation of their reſpective poſſeſſions, or 
from their comparative ſtrength. —Fifth, That this 
houſe do feel th 

cvery deſcription of men, who with the riſk of their 
lives, and the facrifice of their property, have 
diſtinguiſhed their loyalty, and been conſpicuous 
for their fidelity _—_ a long and calamitous war; 
and to aſſure his majeſty, that they ſhall take every 
proper method to relieve them which the ſlate of 
the circumſtances of this country will permit. Ir 
was agreed by the houſe to put each motion ſepa- 
rately; and the firſt and ſecond reſolutions were 
put, and carried Nemine Contradicente. In 
courſe of the debate on the third propoſition, 
commodore Johnſon, in order to prevent future 
minions of the crown ſrom drawing down the re- 
cognition of American independence, as a prece- 
dent in ſupport of an unbounded and unconſtitu- 
tional prerogative of the ſovereign, moved, that 
after the word © America,” the following inſertion 
ſhould be made, © By virtue of the powers veſted 
in him by the act of the laſt ſeſſion ot parliament, 
to enable his majeſty to conclude a peace or truce. 
with certain colonies in North America.” This 
motion was agreed to, and the third reſolution, 
thus amended paſſed without oppoſition : but tte 
principles of the fourth met with a very diftcrens 
reception. Mr. Fox contended, that the prelimi- 


naries and proviſional treaty were inadequate to the- 


relative ſituation of this kingdom with France and 
Spain. The chancellor of the Exchequer met = 
OX 


e regard due from this nation to 
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Fox on this ground. He took a vaſt range of 
lerious argument, ſevere retort, and — ridi- 
cule; defending the miniſters, his colleagues, and 
the peace they had made, in a ſpeech of two hours 
and a half in length, which arreſted the attention, 
and excited the admiration of every perfon in the 
houſe. At half-paſt three o'clock in the morning 
the ſpeaker put the queſtion, and on a diviſion there 
were 

Ayes FL WW JU ns © RE 207 | 

Notes - - - - + =- 190 


Majority againſt the miniſter - - 17 

_ Miniſtry having been thus a ſecond time out- 
voted, previous to which lord North and Mr. Fox 
had formed a coalition; for theſe reaſons, all par- 
ties expected a new arrangement in adminiſtration 
would take place. The houſe of commons, there- 
fore, after the above debate, adjourned to Monday 
the twenty-fourth; and on Tueſday the twenty- 
fifth, adjourned again to Friday the 8 
On Tueſday, March the eighteenth, Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk gave notice in the Fouſe, that if a miniſtry 
was not formed by the twenty-firſt, he ſhould move 
an addreſs to the king on that ſubject. Monday, 
the twenty-fourth, came, and no adminiſtration; 
in conſequence of which Mr. Coke made his in- 
tended motion. This being carried, the houſe pre- 
ſented an humble addreſs, praying, that his ma- 
jeſty would condeſcend to form an adminiſtration 
intitled to the confidence of his people, and ſuch a 
one as might have a tendency to put an end to the 
unfortunate diviſions and diſtractions of this coun- 
try. On Wedneſday, March the twenty-fixth, 
lord Ludlow reported to the houſe the king's 
anſwer, That it was his earneſt deſire to do every 
_ in his power to comply with the wiſhes ex- 
preſſed by his faithful commons.” At length, 
after an inter-regnum (a name adopted by the houſe 
for the ſpace of time in which there was no admi- 
niſtration) of near ſix weeks, the new miniſters 
were announced on the ſecond of April. In the 
new arrangement, viſcount Stormont was ©; 

reſident of the privy-council, the earl of Carliſle 

ceper of the privy-ſcal, the duke of Portland firſt 
lord of the treaſury, lord viſcount Keppel firſt lord 
of the admiralty, and, to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the honeſt part of the nation, and all its true pa- 
triots, ou þ North was coupled with the right ho- 
nourable Charles James Fox, who were e prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate. Mr. Pitt having on the 
thirty-firſt of March reſigned his poſt of chancellor 
of the Exchequer, lord John Cavendiſh was ap- 
pointed to the ſame. Lord Thurlow alſo reſigned 
the ſeals, as lord chancellor, and they were put 
into commiſſion, at the head of which ſtood lord 
Loughborough. | | 

During the courſe of this ſeſſion, ſeveral im- 
ills were introduced into both houſes, 
and canvaſſed by the moſt eminent ſpeakers. A 
bill for ſecuring Ireland the excluſive right of judi- 
cature and legiſlature, was proceeded upon with 
pu caution, delicacy, and perſeverance. Another, 
or the proviſional eſtabliſhment and regulation of 
trade and commerce, between the ſubjects of Great 
Britain and the united ſtates of America. Reſolu- 
tions in favour of the American corps, and of the 
loyaliſts. Mr. Burke's civil liſt bill. Reports on 
the Eaſt India company's petition. Cuſtom-houſe 
bull. The mutiny bill. Prince of Wales's eſta- 
bliſhment, and ſome others, which occaſioned long 
and violent debates. wherein the abilities and public 
ſpirit of the ſpeakers on each ſide of the queſtion, 
were fully diſplayed. 

By diſpatches from India, an account was re- 
ceived of a rebellion in Benares, during which a 
., that paid annually to government three 

undred thouſand pounds a year, was loſt and reco- 


| 


\ 
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vered in the ſpace of five weeks. Intelligence alſo 


arrived at the Eaſt India houſe of the operations 


againſt Hyder Ally, on the Malabar coaſt; whereby 
the nabob was defeated by colonel Mackleod, and 
obliged to make ſeveral retreats with precipitation, 
At this time a treaty of peace with the Marattas 
was expected would be ratified. In the mean while 
no leſs than four engagements happened between 
Sir Edward Hughes's fleet and that of M. Suffrein's; 
but by reaſon of ſtormy weather, and other caſual. 
ties, not one of them proved to be deciſive; The 
third action indeed was ſo much in favour of the 
French, as to afford M. Suſfrein an opportunity of 
making a deſcent on Trincomale, which he obliged 
to ſurrender upon ſummons, and propoſed articles 
of capitulation. | . 

In America, ſince the notification of peace in 
that country, the fate of the loyaliſts has been ſe- 
vere to an extreme. Of thoſe who relinquiſhed 
their fortunes to fight for their king, numbers have 
been obliged to exchange a warm ſouthern clime 
for the cold region of the north, by emigrating to 
Nova Scotia; and many who, truſting to the mercy 
of a relentleſs enemy, returned to their families 
and reſpective homes, have, with the utmoſt inhu- 
manity, been treated as murderers and felons, with 
the rigour of immediate execution, without trial, 
or perpetual baniſhment. In the New Jerſey jour- 
nal, a paper addreſſed to friends, countrymen, 
—_— and fellow-citizens, thus concludes: 

ow, know all men, whereas information is 
r= that many of theſe horrid wretches above 
eſcribed (whom Great Britian aukwardly enough 
ſhakes off, with an inſulting recommendation to 
the mercy of the people they have been violently 
endeavouring to deſtroy for more than ſeven years) 
intend to ſtay in this country, and return to this 
country again after the Britiſh are gone; in order 
to give timely notice to all ſuch parricides, and to 
= them a chance to preſerve their unworthy 
ves, and to influence them to go to their maſters 
whom they have ſerved, we, the ſubſcribers, citi- 
zens of the ſtate of New Jerſey, do ſolemnly cove- 
nant for our country, for its peace and ſafety, and 
we pledge our faith and our ſacred honours to one 
another, that we will, with our lives and fortunes, 
ſupport one another, in endeavouring to have ſuit- 
able laws made (if the preſent are inſufficient) for 
the puniſhment of all ſuch perſons above deſcribed, 
who may dare to return into this ſtate, who have 
acted directly or indirectly, in word or deed, in 
favour of the enemy, to the injury of the good 
Citizens of this ſtate, or to the injury of any of the 
citizens of the United States; that we will be vigi- 
lant to ſee that the ſaid laws be perfectly and vigo- 
rouſly executed. We have too many of thoſe mur- 
dering, baſe, and falſe-hearted tories in our country 
already, We will not willingly and knowingly 
admit a ſingle individual more. | 

For theſe uſeful. and important purpoſes, and 
that we may not breathe in the ſame air, and be 
ſhocked with the ſight of thoſe monſters of huma- 
nity, and to prevent the machinations of ſuch miſ- 
creants in future, and to be a terror to all the baſe 
among us who dare liſp a word in favour of ſuch 
murderers, felons, and their abettors, we ſolemnly 
unite, aſſociate, and hind ourſelves, by all the tics 
of patriotiſm and ſacred virtue, that we will honeſtly 
endeavour that the above-meaſures ſhall be ſtrictly 
and fully effected. | 

In a word, we are fully determined to hang, ac- 


cording to the law of this ſtate, every ſuch in- 


fernal being, without benefit of clergy. 

As witneſs our hands this twenty-ſeventh day of 
March, A. D. 1783, and in the ſeventh year of our 
glorious independency and triumphant liberty. 

But, to the honour of Engliſh humanity, the 


Britiſh parliament has taken the caſe of theſe un- 
4 | fortunate 
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fortunate ſufferers under their ſerious conſideration 
a conſiderable ſum has been voted for their preſent 
ſupport z and commiſſioners are appointed to en- 


. quire particularly into their ſufferings, that a ſettled | 


proviſion may be fixed for them by parliament. 

This year the elements, particularly at ſea, ſeemed 
as it were in league againſt us, with the combined 
powers by land. Beſides the loſs of that fine ſhip 


the Ville de Paris, or City of Paris, one of lord 


Rodney's prizes, and the Royal George, of which 
we have given an account, his majeſty's ſhip the 
Centaur — at ſea. Captain Ingleſield's 
affecting narrative contains the whole account of 
the different ſtorms, and the diſtreſs of the ſhip 
from the firſt gale of wind, as alſo his marvellous 
eſcape with his pinnace-crew. The ofticers and 
men ſaved, who arrived at Fayal, were, captain 
Inglefield, Mr, Thomas Rainy, maſter, Mr. Ro- 
bert Bayles, midſhipman, Mr. James Clarke, ſur- 
geon's mate, Timothy Sullivan, captain's coxſwain, 
John Gregory, quarter-maſter, Charles M*Carty, 
Charles Flinn, Gailohar, Theodore Hut- 
chins, Thomas Stevenſon, ſeamen. 
thews, quarter-maſter, dicd in the boat the day 
before they ſaw-land. 


To theſe we may with propriety ſubjoin thoſe tu- 


mults by land, which are always to be expected at 
the concluſion of a peace. At Portſmouth, New- 
caſtle-under-line, Whitby, Banbury, Plymouth, 
Wakefield, and in the iſland of Guernſey, riots and 
mutinies broke forth, which proceeded to moſt 
daring lengths. In Ireland, at Dublin, April the 
third, three or four hundred of the laſt recruited 
men in the garriſon laid down their arms, inſiſting 
on their diſcharge, as the war was over, their time 
of enliſtment being confined to that period. It 
was alſo ſaid, that general Burgoyne harangued the 
men, and among other things told them, that from 
the diſtracted ſtate at preſent of the Engliſh coun- 
Cils, it was not certain whether peace was abſolutely 
fixed, and gave them his honour, that as ſoon as 
matters were finally determined, they ſhould enjoy 
the full conditions of their enliſtment, Whic!| 
aſſurance happily reſtored order among the garri- 
fon. Differences alſo commenced at Kilkenny, be- 
tween the Leinſter fencibles and the town's people, 
which aroſe to an alarming height before they ſub- 
fided. Nor was even Scotland free from diſtur- 
bances. 

On the third of February the ſhip Bedford, 
captain Moores, belonging to the Maſſachuſets, 
arrived in the Downs, paſſed Graveſend the fourth, 
and was reported at the Cuſtom-houſe the ſixth. 
She was not allowed regular entry, until ſome con- 
ſultations had taken place between the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms and the lords of council, on account 
of the many acts of parliament yet in force againſt 
the rebels in America. She lay at Horlley-down, 
a little below the Tower, and was the firſt which 
diſplayed the Thirteen Stripes of America in any 
Britiſh port. 

The king having created a new order, called the 
moſt illuſtrious order of St. Patrick, the inſtallation 
of the knights was appointed to be at Dublin caſtle, 
March the twenty-ſeventh. 

Nor have general Elliot and admiral Rodney 
been forgotten in the diſtribution of royal favours, 
the latter having been made a lord, and the former, 
on the third of April, was inveſted with the red 
ribband at Gibraltar. And as a further proof of 
national regard, it was unanimouſly reſolved in the 
houſe of lords, © That this houſe do highly ap- 
prove of, and acknowledge the ſervices of the offi- 
cers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, lately employed in the 
defence of Gibraltar.” The commons alſo voted 
them their thanks; and have ſince paſſed a penſion 
bill, beſtowing upon admiral lord Rodney, and his 
two ſucceſſors, in conſideration of his eminent ſer- 
No. 70. | 
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vices, tuo thouſand pounds a year; and upon Sir 
George Auguſtus Elliot, and his ſon, for the for- 
mer's unparalleled. defence of Gibraltar, fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. We may here obſerve, 
the ſame-parliament, which in ſeveral paſt ſeſſions 
have been remarkably liberal in their pecuniary 
grants, agreed to no leſs a ſum than fifty-five 
thouſand pounds, to enable his majeſty to diſcharge 
the debts of his civ:l liſt. At the ſame time, the 
inſolvent debtors bill, introduced and ſupported by 
the earl of Eſfingham, was thrown out. 

In the ycar 1775, a year which Britain will have 
too much. cauſe to remember, the national debt 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-nine millions, 
eight hundred and ſixty thouſand and eighteen 
pounds. Jn January, 1783, this debt was found to 


be augmented to no leſs a ſum than two hundred 


and fifteen millions, ſeven hundred and ſeventeen 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and nine pounds; the in- 
tereſt, with the expence of management of which, was 
ſeven millions, five hundred and thirteen thouſand, 
eight hundred and fifty-two pounds, nine ſhillings. 
To the above ſum is to be added, thirty-ſix mil- 
lions, eight hundred ſixty- ſeven thouſand, two hun- 
dred and twenty-ſeven pounds, of debt not funded 
nor provided for in January 1783; ſo that the whole 
debt, funded and unfundedat this period, amounted 
to two hundred and fifty-two millions, five hundred 
and eighty-four thouſand, nine hundred and cighty- 
ſix pounds, requiring for intereſt and management 
nine millions, eight thouſand, nine hundred and 
thirty-one pounds. Of the above debt, one hun— 
dred and fifteen millions, fix hundred and fifty-four 
thouſand, nine hundred and fourteen pounds, has 
becn contracted from January 1776, to January 
1783. 

Tueſday, July the fifteenth, the royal aſſent was 
given to ten bil's by commiſſion ; and the parlia- 
mentary buſineſs being finiſhed, on the ſeventeenth 
his majeſty went with the uſual ſtate to the houſe 
of peers. Three bills were then paſſed with the 
royal aſſent, after. which his majeſty made a moſt 
gracious ſpeech from the throne, and prorogued 
the parliament to the ninth of September, 

The court-martial on the trial of General Mur- 
ray met, at the cloſe of the month of February, 
at the Horſe Guards, to receive the deciſion of the 
court, after its reviſion by his majeſty. Both Ge- 
neral Murray, and Sir William Draper who had ex- 
hibited the charges againſt him, being preſent, the 


Judge Advocate proceeded to read the deciſion, 
Which was, © that twenty-ſeven of the charges 


were frivolous and groundleſs.” Of the remain- 
ing two the court had found the priſoner guilty, 
and ſentenced him to receive ſuch reprehenſion as 
his majeſty might think proper, which his ma- 
The Judge Advo- 
cate then informed Sir William Draper, that it was 
the pleaſure of the court that he ſhould be required 
to make an apology to General Murray for having 
inſtituted the preſent trial againſt him. Sir William 
acquicſced, and apologized accordingly. When the 
like requiſition was made of General Murray to Sir 
William, for having wounded his feelings as a ſol- 
dier, by his conduct to him during bis command at 
Minorca, General Murray vehemently and peremp- 
torily refuſed acquieſcence, declaring that he was 
the protector of his own honour, and would leave 
that of every other man to his own vindication. 
He was, therefore, put under arreſt; but on a 
meeting of the court-martial a few days after, the 
aftair was accommodated, by changing a word in 


the propoſed apology, and the matter terminated 


in ſuch a manner as to.leave no poſhble ground for 
apprehenſion that any future conſequence would 
take place between the two generals, 


On the 2:4 of May articles were agreed upon | 
| between Mr, Oſwald, his Britannic. majeſty's com- 
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miſſioner, and the commiſſioners of the United 
States of America. © 

Sir Roger Curtis, who had ſo eminently diſtin- 

iſhed himſelf for his valour as an officer during 
the ſiege of Gibraltar by the combined armaments 
of France and Spain, renewed, on the 16th of 
June,. as deputed from our court, the treaty of 
peace which had ſubſiſted between Great Britain 
and the emperor of Morocco. ; 

On the 2d of September preliminary articles of 
peace, between his majeſty the king of Great Bri- 
tain and their High Mightineſſes the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces of Holland, were 
ſigned at Paris by the plenipotentiaries of the re- 
ſpective powers; as was, on the 3d, the definitive 
treaty with France, Spain, and America: and on 
the 6th of the following month, by virtue of his 
majeſty's royal warrant, peace was proclaimed be- 
tween Great Britain, France and Spain, at the 
uſual places, and with the accuſtomed ceremonies. 

On the 11th of November the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment was opened by a ſpeech from his majeſty to 
both houſes. When his majeſty had retired from 
the houſe, his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, 
who had been previoully introduced with the uſual 
ceremonies, and taken his chair on the right hand 
of the throne, took the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
premacy, and made and ſubſcribed the declaration, 
and alſo took and ſubſcribed the oaths of abjura- 
tion. 

On the 18th of November Mr. Secretary Fox, 
purſuant to previous notice, brought forward his 
motion reſpecting the future regulation of the 
Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies. After a va- 
riety of arguments on both ſides the queſtion, the 
houſe divided on a motion for adjournment, which 
was carried in the negative by a majority of 109 
voices. The queſtion, that the bill be committed, 
was then carried without a diviſion, and it was or- 


dered to be committed for the iſt of December. On 


that day the principal opponents, Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, again diſplayed their eloquence, and went 
over much the ſame 
occaſion : at length, however, the bill was again 
committed by a majority of 114. But this meaſure 
of adminiſtration met with a very different fate in 
the houſe of lords, where, after ſome debates, the 
motion for the commitment of the bill was loſt by 
a majority of 19. . 

Late on Thurſday night, the 18th, a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger announced to lord North and Mr. Fox, that 
his majeſty had no further occaſion for their ſervices. 
At the ſame time they were commanded to fend 
the ſeals by the under ſecretaries, as a perſonal in- 
terview would be diſagreeable. The next day the 
right honourable William Pitt was appointed firſt 
lord of the treaſury and chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; earl Gower, preſident of the council; and 
earl Temple, ſecretary of ſtate: the latter imme- 
diately wrote letters of diſmiſſion to the remaining 
members of the cabinet, the conſequence of which 
was, a general and almoſt uncxampled reſignation 
of their adherents. 

The houſe adjourned to Monday the 22d, when 
Mr. Grenville roſe and announced the reſignation 
of his noble relation, earl Temple, who, he ſaid, 
had taken this ſtep in order that he might not be 
ſuppoſed to ſhelter himſelf under the cover of au- 
thority againit any charge that might be brought 
againſt him, but that he might meet it fairly and 
openly in his private capacity. Mr. Fox hinted at 
ſome other reaſon for the reſignation; but the ſlight 
converſe on this ſubject gave way to a more impor- 
tant concern, the paſſing of the land- tax bill, with 
circumſtances of candeur and good temper, that 
did honour to both ſides of the houſe. 

This great object being ſettled, an addreſs to his 
majeſty was moved againſt the apprehended diſſo- 


round as upon the former 
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lution of parliament. Lord North's ſpeech upon 
this occaſion was very ſingular, not only as it was his 
firſt profeſſed defence of a celebrated coalition, but 
as it threw a light on ſome important. circumſtances 
in the government of this country, eſpecially that 
influence in the ſtate which the great ariltocratical 
parties have been long known to poſſeſs. - 

At length the queſtion being put, that the houſe 
agree to the motion for the adreſs, it was carried 
with ſo great a ſtrength of ſhew, that the friends 
of the new miniſtry did not think proper to try the 
queſtion by a deciſion. When the addreſs was pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, he was pleaſed to return a 
moſt gracious anſwer, and to aſſure the houſe, that 
he ſhould not interrupt their meeting by any exer- 
ciſe of his prerogative, either of prorogation or diſ- 
ſolution. It was then finally agreed to by the houſe 
to adjourn to the 12th of January enſuing. 

Notwithſtanding there appeared at ſirſt ſo much 
difficulty in forming a cabinet, an arrangement of 
miniſtry was completed in a few days, The duke 
of Rutland was appointed lord privy ſeal ; the mar- 
quis of Caermarthen and lord Sydney, principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate; and lord Thurlow, lord high 
chancellor. 

The houſe of commons met purſuant LD 
to adjournment on the 12th of January, 1754 
when debates were maintained by the contending 
parties with the uſual zeal and ſpirit. After a 
diviſion of the houſe on the order of the day, upon 
which there appeared a majority of 39 againſt the 
miniſter, the houſe went into a committce on the 
ſtate of the nation. | 

On the 23d Mr. Chancellor Pitt moved, that the 
India bill laid by him before the houſe, be read a 
ſecond time and committed. The houſe divided on 
the ſecond reading, when there appcarcd againſt 
the bill a majority of cight. 

The bill being thus rejeted, Mr. Fox moved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the better regula- 
tion and government of our affairs in the Faſt 
Indies; the two principal objects of which were, 
the rendering the ſyſtem for the government of 
India permanent by authority of parliament; and 
the fixing the government at home. The other 
{ſyſtem as ſecondary, might be. modelled to meet 
the inclinations and opinions of the country. He 
then called upon the miniſter to declare explicitly 
whether the houſe was to rely on the promiſe made 
in anſwer to their late addreſs. No anſwer from 
the miniſter, He was called upon again and again; 
but remained filent. At length, as if urged by the 
pointed ſeverity of ſome remarks, he declared that 
he would not condeſcend to anſwer interrogatories 
which he did not think gentlemen entitled to put to 
him, and concluded with afligning his reaſons in an 
high and elevated ſtile of expreſſion. 

The 16th of January the lord-mayor, attended 
by a great number of the aldermen, went from 
Guildhall to St. James's, and preſented an addreſs 
to his majeſty, expreſſing the ſatisfaction they 
felt at the diſmiſſion of his majeſty's late miniſters, 
and their earneſt aſſurances of maintaining their 
zcal and loyalty inviolate. An addreſs of the like 
nature was alſo preſented by the merchants of 
London. 

On the 29th, the houſe of commons met pur- 
ſuant to adjournment; and on the 2oth of February 
Mr. Fox moved for an addreſs to the king, which 
being alſo carried, was prepared and reported as 
follows: 


To THE KING's NoST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


We your majeſty's moſt faithful commons, im- 
preſſed with the moſt dutiful ſenſe of your majeſty's 
paternal regard for the welfare of your people, ap- 
| proach your throne to expreſs our reliance on your 
majeſty's paternal wiſdom, that your majeſty will 
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take ſuch meaſures, by removing any obſtacle to 


forming ſuch an adminiſtration as the houſe has de- 
clared to be requiſite in the preſent critical and ar- 
duous fituation of affairs, as may tend to give effect 
to the wiſhes of your faithful commons, which have 
already been moſt humbly repreſented to your 
majeſty,” 

This addreſs being preſented on the 25th to his 
e he was pleaſed to reply in words to the 
following purport : | | 

That he felt the peculiar neceſſity of a ſtrong, 
united, and extended adminiſtration, and ſuch as 


might poſſeſs the confidence of the public. That 


his endeavours to compoſe the preſent diſtractions 
by an union of the ableſt men upon a fair and equal 
footing had very recently been uſed, but without 
ſucceſs: that until ſuch an adminiſtration could be 
formed as his faithful commons deſired, he could 
not ſee how it could conduce to the public good to 
remove his preſent from all the ſituations of execu- 
tive government ; more eſpecially as no charge had 
been ſpecified againſt any one of them, and as the 
repreſentations of large and reſpectable bodies of 
his ſubjects had expreſſed a ſatisfaction in the late 
change which he had thought proper to make in 
his councils.” 

When the king's anſwer was read, Mr. Fox roſe, 
and ſaid, he would not then enter into the conſi- 
derat:on of it, but would barely remark, that it ap- 
peared to him to be final on the part of his majeſty, 
and therefore the houſe could not well take more 
than one ſtep farther ; and as this procecding on 
the part of the houſe ought to be final alſo, there 
ought to be due time for gentlemen to turn the 
fubject in their minds, what that meaſure ſhould 
be, He then moved that his majeſty's anſwer be 
taken into conſideration on Monday the 8th of 
March, which was agreed to without any debate. 
Accordingly on that day Mr. Fox, after ſome exor- 
dium, moved a variety of reſolutions, tending on 
the whole to teſtify the ſurprize and affliction of the 
houſe on receiving the anſwer which his majeſty's 
Miniſters had adviſed to aſſure his majeſty that the 
houſe neither had diſputed, -nor meant in any in- 
ſtance to diſpute, much leſs to deny his majeſty's 
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fubmitting to his majeſty's royal wiſdom, that no 
adminiſtration, however legally appointed, can ſerve 
his majeſty and the public with effect, which does 
not enjoy the confidence of that honſe. But the op- 
Ponenits of adminiſtration in this inſtance loſt con- 
ſiderable ground, having, on a diviſion on Mr. Fox's 


motion, the majority only of an unit. 


On the 1oth, lord Hinchinbroke informed the 


houſe, that their repreſentation had been laid before 


his rnajeſty, and graciouſly received. 

On the 25th; his majeſty went to the. houſe of 
peers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
bills then ready, made the following ſpeech from 
the throne : | 

% My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« On a full conſideration of the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, and of the extraordinary circumſtances 
which have produced it, I am induced to put an 
end to this ſeſſion of parliament : I feel it a duty, 
which I owe to the conſtitution and to the country 
in ſuch a ſituation, to recur as ſpeedily as poſſible 
to the tenſe of my people, by calling a new parlia- 
ment. 

« [ truſt that this meaſure will tend to obviate 
the miſchiefs arifing from the unhappy diviſions and 


\ diſtractions which have lately ſubſiſted; and that 


the various important objects which will require 

Conſideration may be afterwards proceeded upon 

with leſs interruption and with happier effect. 

l can have no other object, but to preſerve the 
No. 70, 


true principles of our free and happy conſtitution, 
and to employ the powers entruſted to me by law, 
for the only end for which they were given, the 


good of my people.” 


To the general joy of all who had the love of 
their country at heart, the ratification on the part 


of the American congreſs of the definitive treaty 


between Great Britain and America arrived on the 
gth of April. 

The new parliament met on the 16th of May, 
when the commons re-choſe Mr. Cornwall their 
ſpeaker, and on the 19th his majeſty went in the 
uſual ſtate to the upper houſe, and opened the ſeſ- 
fon with a moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 

The definitive treaty with Holland was ſigned at 
Paris on the 20th, and in the beginning of July 
proclamation of peace between Great Britain and 
the United Provinces, and alſo with the United 
States of- America, was read by the City Common 
Crier at the Royal Exchange, and other public 
places of the metropolis; and a day of thankſ- 
giving was appointed for the 29th on that memo- 
rable occaſion. | 

Advices were ſoon after received of the peace 
being ſigned between the Eaſt India Company and 
Tippoo Saib, an event that was followed by the 
royal aſſent being given to Mr. Pitt's Eaſt India 
regulating bill, and the prorogation of the par- 
liament. 

On the 25th of January, being the 
day 2 for the commence- A. D. 1785. 
ment ot the ſecond ſeſſion of the preſent parliament, 
his majeſty opened the ſame with a ſpeech, pur- 
porting his deſire of their attention to the adjuſt- 
ment of ſuch points in the commercial intercourſe 
between Great Britain and Ireland as were not then 
finally arranged, on ſuch a ſyſtem as might belt 
enfure the general proſperity of his dominions ; 
and his information, notwithſtanding any appear- 
ance of differences on the continent, of having re- 
ceived from all foreign powers the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of their good diſpoſition towards this coun- 
try ; together with his hearty concurrence in every 
meaſure that could tend to alleviate the national 
burthen, ſecure the principles of the conſtitution, 
and promote the welfare of his people. After ſome 
altercation, or. rather converſation, a motion tor 
an addreſs to his majeſty on the occaſion was carried 
in both houſes nem. con. 

On the 3d of February three great points were 
ſubmitted by the miniſter to the conſideration of 
the commons this ſeſſion, viz. an arrangement of 
our commercial intercourſe with Ireland ; a reform 
in the repreſentation of parliament ; and the ſtate 
of the national finances. Theſe ſeveral ſubjects 
met with general approbation, ang were ſet apart 
for future diſcuſhon. | 

The ſame day Mr. Fitzpatrick preſented a peti- 
tion from certain of the electors of Weſtminſter, 
which being read, ſtated, in the moſt forcible lan- 
guage, the then unrepreſented ſtate of their city ; 
that without any crime being proved, or even al- 
ledged, they were, in fact, disfranchiſed ; and 
that, contrary to every principle of the conſtitution, 
without being repreſented, they were taxed. The 
novelty and 1llegality of the ſcrutiny between the 
Rt. Hon. Charles Fox and Sir Cecil Wray (the two 
contending candidates) were placed in a ſtriking 
point of view, without adverting to their reſpective 
merits. The petition concluded with praying that 
the houſe would grant redreſs, by compelling the 
high-bailiff to give a return. It was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

On the 8th the high-bailiff attended the houſe 
purſuant to order, when, on one of the members 
deſiring to know what ſteps had been taken in the 
ſcrutiny in conſequence of the reſolution of the 
houſe of the 8th of June laſt, he related the * 
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of the buſineſs from the commencement of the | 


poll; and declared, amongſt other things, that, 
according to the rate at which the ſcrutiny pro- 


ceeded, it would, if continued, laſt upwards ot two | 


ears. 

The further conſideration of the ſubjc& being 
poltponcd to the next day, it was obſerved by the 
member who ſpoke particularly on it the preced- 
ing day, that the queſtion before the houſe was one 
of the moſt important that could be agitated in 
parliament. It involved the conſtitution, for it 
comprehended the prerogative of the crown and 
the rights of the people. After ſome ſtrictures on 
the conduit of the high-bailiff, he ſaid, that from 
the circumſtances which had tranſpired in the courſe 
of the ſcrutiny, the high-bailiff had avowed, that 
his mind was ſatisfied he ſhould be able to make a 
conſcientious return whenever he thould be autho- 
riſed by the houſe to put a period to the ſcrutiny. 
On this conſideration the ſame member contended, 
that it was incumbent on the houſe to order the 
high-bailiff to make a return. 

After ſome objections to theſe aſſertions, he 
made the following motion: * That it appears to 
* this houſe that F. Corbett, high-bailift of the 
te city of Weſtminſter, did receive from the ſheriff 
* of Middleſex a precept to return two fit and 
« able citizens to ſerve in parliament for the city 


* of Weſtminſter, returnable on the 17th day of 


« May laſt, and that he be ordered forthwith to 
make a return of the ſaid precept.“ 


This motion was ſeconded, but being oppoſed | 
and an amendment propoſed, a long debate en- | 


ſued, and, on a diviſion, there appeared a majo- 
rity of 39 in favour of the amendment, on the 
ſide of the miniſter, as was. the caſe on ſeveral fu- 
rure occaſions, till the 3d of March, when Mr. 
Sawbridge, after itating the ſituation of the ſcru- 
tiny, and the variety of inconveniences that at- 
tended the continuation of it, moved, © That the 
* high-bailiff of the city of Weſtminſter, by vir- 
* tue of a precept directed to him by the ſheriff of 
« Middleſex for electing two citizens to ſerve in 
* parliament, having finiſhed his poll on the 17th 
« day of May, the day previous to the return of 
« the writ, be forthwith ordered to make his re- 
* WW.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply ſaid, 
there were no new grounds to argue on, and he 
ſhould therefore move, “ that the houſe do ad- 
* journ.“ After ſome little altercation, the cry of 
« queſtion” vociterated from all parts of the houſe, 
which produced a diviſion, when there appeared a 
majority of 38 againſt the miniſter. The original 
motion was then carried without a diviſion. 

On the gth, the order of the day being read © for 
d taking into conſideration an adjourned queſtion 
- « for the reſcinding the reſolution of the houſe of 
« the Sth of June laſt relative to the Weſtminſter 
« Scrutiny,” the point was. ſeverally diſcuſſed by 
able ſpeakers on both ſides, and particularly by Mr. 


Fox, who made a very long ſpeech, in which he 


anſwered the objections of ſeveral members, and 
contended for the queſtion, but without effect, 
there being a majority of 105 againſt it. The high- 
bail:ff was ordered, by the houſe, to make his re- 
turn; and Mr. Fox, on a ſubſequent diviſion, was 
declared duly elected for the city of Weſtminſter. 
The next point of importance agitated in the 
lower houſe, was, the great queſtion of a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people, brought not as 
heretofore by a member of the oppoſition, but by 
* the miniſter of the crown.” The ſubject was in- 


troduced by Mr. Chancellor Pitt, ina very eloquent 
ſpeech to one of the fulleſt houſes that had ever been 
known. 

The purport of Mr, Pitt's propoſition was, that 
of transferring from certain boroughs the power 


of election to counties and towns of greater con- 
ſequence, not by compulſory means, but ſo as to 
make it an act of their own. direction. 

After ſtating the general principle and particular 
objects of his plan of reform, and enforcing his 
motion with a variety of arguments, he moved, 
e that leave be given to bring in a bill to amend 
ce the repreſentation.” 

Lord North, as upon former occaſions, repro- 
bated the motion as a direct attack upon the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, a conſtitution the work of infinite 
wiſdom, the ſource of many bleſſings, much hap- 
pineſs, and much glory. His lordihip concluded 
his ſpeech with an emphatic wiſh that the friends of 
that conſtitution would feek as one man, and rouſe 
at the danger it would be put in if the motion was 
carried, and therefore hoped they would have the 
triumph of carrying it in the negative. 4 
Mr. Fox declared he was for the principle of the 
bill ſpecifically conſidered, namely, that of in- 
creaſing the number of members choſen by free- 
holders in proportion to the repreſentatives of bo- 
roughs. The only point he ſaid in which he prin- 
cipally differed from the right honourable mover 
was, that the preſent parliament ſhould not be af- 
fected by the reform. He declared he ſhould give 
his cordial fupport to the reform ; but begged not 
to be underſtood as going farther, and concluded. 
with aſſuring the houſe, that he would enter his 
proteſt againſt the majority of electors at boroughs 
{clling the minority. WS _ 

Lord Frederic Campbell and another member, the 
warm friends of the miniſter, likewiſe ſpoke againſt 
the motion; and after a few words from Mr. Pitt 
in reply, the houſe divided, when the numbers ap- 


. peared as follow: 


.Noes > - = 
Ayes = 


248 
174 


Majority againſt the reform 74 | 

On the 7th of March, in a committee on the ſup- 
ply, the houſe came to the following reſolutions.: 

*« That 940,000]. be granted to his Majeſty, for 
« defraying the expences of buildings, rebuildings, 
te and repairs of ſhips, for 1785.“ | 

« That 675,3071. be granted for the ordinary of 
« the navy for 1785. The ſaid reſolutions to be 
reported on Monday.“ IP 

Mr. Huſſey remarked, that, having compared the 
eſtimates now to be provided for with the eſtimates. * 
at the cloſe of the former war, he found a very ma- 
terial difference. 


his ſupport to the motion, but he believed it was 
not. ru 


of ſhips more now than at the cloſe of the war in 
1764 ; but another reaſon for the great increaſe 
was, that, at the period alluded to, there were no 
marines ; at preſent there are. The motion was 
agreed to. | 5 

On the 13th of April, the houſe reſolved itſelf 
into a committee on the petition from the fuſtian 
manufacturers of Mancheſter, &c. againſt the ex- 
ciſe duty on fuſtians. The witneſſes this day ex- 
amined were chiefly intended to invalidate the 
teſtimony of thoſe who had before been adduced 
in ſupport of the allegations of the petition. 
Among them were officers of Exciſe, who ſpoke 
chiefly to the arts of evaſion practiſed by the 
manufacturers, and to the means uſed to ſecure 
the revenue. 

A Mr. Faulkner was called to the bar; and 
ſeveral queſtions being aſked him reſpecting the 
Mancheſter trade, a ** took place, in which 


Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, Lord North, Mr. — 
and 


If the navy was ſo conſiderablx 
increaſed as the difference between the two eſti= 
mates appeared to be (411,000l.. at the former... 
period, 940,000l. now), then he was willing to give :.,. 


Mr. Brett, in reply, ſaid, there were 16a fail OED 
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and others, took part, Whether he did not think 
the evidence given by Mr. Walker was in a great 
meaſure influenced by the tax laid on their fuſtian 
manufacture? And a ſpirited altercation enſuing, 
the queſtion was ſo qualified, that Mr. Faulkner 
in reply ſaid, that although Mr. Walker was un- 
doubtedly deeply concerned and intereſted in the 
fuſtian manufacture, yet he did not think him ca- 
pable of giving a falſe teſtimony on that account. 

An unintereſting debate took place about the 
priority of hearing other pctitions which were re- 
terred to the committee ;- and the night being tar 
ſpent, it was agreed to refer the further examina- 
tions till Friday, when the houſe accordingly re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee, and proceeued to 
hear counſel on the ſeveral petitions. 

The 4th of May the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
opened what is commonly called the budget. He 
flated without any formal preface the national ex- 
penditure for the current year, under the tollowing 
heads: 


Naval diſburſements - — C2, 550,307 
Army = — - - 2,286,263 
Ordnance — - - 392,855 
Deficiencies 829 — 1,012,908 
Exchequer bills unfund - 2,500,000 
Somerlet Houſe - = 2 5,000 
Britiſh Muſeum — - 3,000 
Miſcellancous Services — - 35,095 


Arrears of duty of the Leeward Iflands 359,836 

All tneſe together, he calculated to amount to a 
ſum of 9,737,8681. ; of this, he oblerved, there was 
already provided 6,184,1171. ſo that there remain- 
ed 3,553,751]. ; 

He then adverted to the ſituation of the Navy 
debt, and ſtated the amount of our naval bills to be 
9,505, 8081. as calculated with intereſt up to the 


tummer next at 504,349l. in all 1,010,1571. which 
he propoled to fund ; and to preter the 5 per. cent. 
ſtock rather than tlie 3 per. ccat. for that purpoſe, 
although he admitted tiicre would be an additional 
intereſt of about 30,000]. to pay annually. He 
{tated, that the whole intereſt to be provided would 
amount to 413,000l. tor the payment of which he 
propoſed, 1ſt, an augmentation of the tax on male 
ſervants; 2dly, a tax on female ſervants; 3dly, a 


he propoſed, he ſaid, to move for the repeal of 
licences granted to hawkers; 4thly, a tax on 
gloves; 5thly, a 51. licence on pawnbrokers; b6thly, 
an additional half-penny per mile on polt horſes ; 
and laſtly, a regulation on the conveyance of falt 


1 coaſt-wiſe. All theſe together he calculated to 
45 amount to 422,000]. which, he ſaid, was about 
2 goool. more than wanted in order to make good 
a deficiences. He then made a recapitulation of his 
Ro taxes thus : 

Men ſervants - - {35,000 
Women ditto = = 140,000 
Retail Shops — — I 20,000 
Gloves — — — $0,000 
Pawn-brokers „ 15,000 
Poſt Horſes — - — 50,00 
Salt — — — 12,000 


Total, 422,000 
With this increaſe of revenue, together with the 
old, he would be able to pay the intereſt of the 


5th of July 1785; and the ordnance debt to Mid- 


tax on retail thops ; as a compenſation ior this tax, 


loan of a million from the Bank, to make good the 


deficiency that would be occaſioned by the repeal 
of ſome of the. taxes; to provide for the funding 
of the navy bills; and for: raiſing a ſinking fund of 
a million, which ſhould annually be applied to the 
gradual diminution of: the- national debt. In con- 
cluſion, he moved firft:the loan of a million from 
Deine , 
On the 1oth- of this. month the report of the 


Þ 


Budget from the committee of ways and means 
was brought up, and read. The debate that en- 
ſued was rather witty and ſarcaſtital; than ſolid 
argumentation, „%% $i FE? ds 

On the 22d of June, in this year, the toll, which 


had been paid at Blackfriars Bridge, from its being 
firſt opened, was taken off. . 


On July 7, in a committee, to conſider of the act 


relating to the ſale of medicines, and to ſubject all 
medicines, drugs, oils, eſſences, &c. &c. ſold in 


packets, boxes, phials, or other incloſures, in any 5 
manner whatever; whether ſold by apothecaries, 


ſurgeons, or any other perſons, to the reſpective 


duties in the former act; it was reſolved, that 
every perſon in Great Britain vending the above. 


drugs ſhould take out a licence; thoſe within the 
bills of mortality 20s. in the country 58. annually. 


On the 2d of Auguſt, Mr. Pitt brought in his 


bill for the eſtabliſhment of a commercial urrange- 


ment between Great-Britain and Ireland, which 


was read a firſt time, and ordered to be *pritited'; 


after which the Houſe adjourned to [Thurſday the | 
27th of October; upon which day the parliament 
* 


was prorogued to the firſt of December. 

His Majeſty on the 24th of January 5 Bo 
went in the uſual ſtate to the houſe of A. D. 1786. 
peers, and opened the third ſeſſion of the preſent par- 


liament. Both houſes preſented an addreſs vt thanks 


to his majeſty, which were graciouſly received. 


On April the 11th lord Cornwallis was appointed 


governor general and commander in chief of Ben- 


gal; as was, on the 12th, Sir Guy Carleton, com- 


mander in chief of Quebec, Nova Scotia, &c. 
On the gth of July his Royal Highneſs the prince 


of Wales, in conſequence of being diſappointed | 


of obtaining an addition to his revenue-this ſeſſion, 


by parliament, dropt his eſtabliſhment, 'and ap- 


pointed four gentlemen to arrange his affairs, and 


appropriate the 1 part ot his income to the. 


pay ment of his devts.. - : 

His majeſty, on the 11th, went to the houſe of 
peers, and prorogued the parliament with a ſpecch 
trom the throne. 

On the 2d of Auguſt an attempt was made b 
one Margaret Nicholſon, on the lite of his majeſty, 
as he was alighting from his carriage at the gate 
of St. James's palace. This woman had been ob- 
ſerved to wait the king's arrival for ſome time, and, 
previous to the appearance of the carriage, had taken 
her ſtation between two women that were unknown 
to her. On the ſight of the carriage, the begged 
with ſome earneſtneſs, that they would not impede 
her from delivering.a memorial to his majeſty. As 
the king was alighting, ſhe puſhed forward, and 
preſented a paper, which his majeſty received with 
great condeſcenſion. At that inſtant the ſtruck a 
concealed knife at the King's breaſt, which His 


majeſty happily avoided, by bowing as he received 


the paper. . As ſhe was making a ſecond thruſt, 
one of the yeomen caught her arm; and, at the 
ſame inſtant, one of the king's footmen wrenched 
the knife out of her hand. His majeſty, with 
amazing temper and fortitude, exclaimed, 7 
have received no injury] Do not hurt the woman ; 
the poor crealure .appears inſane.” — The woman 


was immediately taken into cuſtody, and, upon 


examination, appeared to be inſane: in conſe- 

quence of which ſhe was afterwards ſent to the 

hoſpital of Bethlehem, to be taken proper care of. 
Sept. 19, a plan was ſet on foot for eſtabliſhing 


a colony in New Holland, for the convenience of 


tianiporting convicts thither, and with a future view 
of improving the ſoil, and cultivating the manners 
of the natives. And in the courſe of the ſame 
month a commercial treaty with France was ſigned 
at Verſailles by Mr. Eden and On THIS 
as miniſters plenipotentiary for their reſpective 


kings, 
8 Both 
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met, on the 23d. of January, purſuant 
to their prorogation, his majeſty then delivered a 
ſpecch from. the throne, in which he informed them, 
that having concluded a treaty of navigation and 
commerce with the moſt Chriſtian King, he re- 
commended it to them to- take ſuch meaſures: as 
they ſhould judge proper for carrying it into effect, 
affuring them; at the ſame time, that, to promote: 
a beneficial intercourſe between the reſpective fub- 
jects, and add permanence to the bleſſings of peace, 
ſhould be the grand object of all. his negotiations 
with foreign powers: Fe further recommended 
to them to take ſuch-meaſures as might appear ne- 
ceſſary for carrying into execution a: plan formed 
by his direction, for the tranſportation of convicts: 
and aſſured them of his reliance on the continuance 
of their exertions to improve the national reſources, 
and promote the welfare of his people. His ma- 
jeſty, in conſequence, was waited en with an ad- 
dreſs from both houſes. 

In the lower houſe Mr. Sheridan, on the 7th of 
February, brought forward an important charge 
— Mr. Haſtings, late governor general of 
Bengal. He diſplayed, in his ſpeech, moſt aſto- 
niſhing powers of elocution, inſomuch that he 
fixed the attention of the whole houſe, and con- 
cluded with a motion that Warren Haſtings be 
impeached. The chancellor of the exchequer, after 
a ſpeech that did him much honour, gave his vote 
for the motion, declaring that the national cha- 
racter, he was convinced, had been debaſed and 
degraded; and it was only by this ach of national. 
Juſtice it could be reſtored to its wonted brilliancy, 
acquired by its ſacred attachments to honour, juſ- 
tice, and humanity.. Mr. Sheridan's motion was 
carried by a: majority of 107. The miniſter carried 
his motions with reſpect to the commercial treaty, 
by a conſiderable majority. The ſeveral articles. 
of impeachment. having, by order. of the houſe of 
commons, been taken by Mr. Burke to the upper 
houſe, their lordſhips proceeded in due form there- 
upon on the 21ſt of May. Having held ſome de- 
batcs on different points,. Mr. Haſtings was ad- 
mitted to bail; and, purſuant to the tenor. of a pe- 

tition, allowed a copy of the charge, and had 
counſel aſſigned him for his defence. 

May the 3oth his majeſty went in the uſual ſtate 
to the houſe of peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion 
of parliament, by a moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. | 

The miniſtry, ſoon after the receſs, were engaged 
in attending to diſputes which ſubſiſted in the Re- 
public of the United Provinces of Holland. The 
malecontents there were become highly refractory 
and turbulent, and had treated the royal conſort 
of his ſerene highneſs. the Stadtholder, ſiſter to the 
king of Pruſſia, with the greateſt indignity. As 
the ſituation of thoſe ſtates became, by rapid de- 
Klaas more critical and alarming, and ſeemed 
ikely, in its conſequence, to affect the ſecurity 
and intereſt of the Britiſh dominions, every method 
was taken, on the part of his Britannic majeſty, 
ro effect the reſtoration of tranquillity, and the 
maintenance of lawful government among them. 

To this end a memorial was preſented on. the 
74th of Auguſt, by Sir James Harris, envoy ex- 
traordinary from his-Britannic majeſty to the States. 
General, repreſenting the extreme inquietude with. 
which the king his maſter beheld the continuation. 

of their diſſenſions; expreſſing his ardent deſire 
of ſceing peace re-eſtabliſhed ; and aſſuring them, 
that, if it ſhould be found neceſſary to xecur to a 
forcign mediation, and to invite his majeſty, every 
effort ſhould: be exerted on his part to bring the ne- 
r to a happy, ſolid, and permanent iſſue. 
His majeſty alſo thought it neceſſary ta explain his 
Intention of counteracting all farcible interference 
4 
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Republic: and as the king of Pruſſia had taken 
meaſures to enforce his demand of ſatisfaction for 
the inſult offered to the princeſs of Orange, and 
| the party which had uſurped the government of 
Holland, had applied to the French king tor aſſiſt- 
. ance, and that monarch had notified to his Britan- 
nic majeſty his intention of granting their requeſt, 
immediate orders were given for augmenting the 

Britiſh forces. both by fea and land, which orders- 

were executed with incredible alacrity, 
In the mean time, the rapid ſucceſs of the Pruſ-. 
ſian troops, under the conduct of the duke of Brunſ- 
' wick, at once obtained the reparation demanded 

by their. ſovereign, and enabled the provinces to- 


deliver themſelves from the oppreſſion under which 


they laboured, as well as to re-eſtabliſh their law- 
ful government; infomuch that all ſubjects of 
. conteſt being thus removed, an explanation took 
place between the courts of London and Verfailles, 
and declarations were exchanged by their reſpec- 
; tive miniſters, by which it.was mutually agreed. to- 
' diſarm, and to place their naval eſtabliſhment 
on the ſame footing as in the beginning of this year. 
. A convention was alſo agreed to between the ſame. 
courts, explanatory of the 13th article of the laſt 
- treaty of peace, and calculated to prevent jealouſies 
and diſputes between their reſpective ſubjects in. 
the Eaſt-Indies. 

The parliament met for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 


* 
* 


November the 27th, when his Majeſty, in his ſpeech. 


from the throne, took occaſion to mention the alarm- 
ing events that had lately taken place in Holland, 
and the meaſures adopted by the Britiſh cabinet, 
in conſequence of the ſame, according to the tenor 

of what we have related, The motions for addreſs. 
. were carried nem. con. in both houſes. Dr. Watſon, 
; biſhop of Llandaff, a prelate of diſtinguiſhed learn- 
ing and ability, reminded the upper houſe, upon 
. this occaſion, of the ſentiments he had delivered. 
in the laſt ſeſſion, namely, “That an alliance with. 


Holland was an object of the firſt magnitude to this 


country; and the moment that France could detach 
the republic from ſuch an alliance, fo as to tranſ- 
fer her marine, and add it to her own, ſuch an 
event would. put an end to the hiſtory of Britain 
as a great and powerful nation.“ 

On the 17th of January Lord George A. D. 1-88 
Gordon, having been found guilty, in 7 
the month of June foregoing, in the court of King's 
Bench, of publiſhing two libels, one againſt the 
queen of France, and the other againſt the criminal 
juriſprudence of this country, was ſentenced to 
three years impriſonment in Newgate, then to pay 
a fine of cool. and find ſecurity for his goed beha- 
viour for fourteen years. 

Prince Charles Eewis Caſimir Stuart died at 
Rome the 21ſt of this month. Since the death of 
his father in 1765, he had aſſumed to himſelf the 
title of king of England; but. was. commonly 
' known on the continent by the name of the Che- 
valier de St. George, and in England by that of 
the young Pretender. He was juſt 67 years and 
two months eld on the day of his death. This 
. perſan was grandfſen to James II. whoſe ſon was re- 


| cognized,, by ſeveral courts of Europe, as king of 


England, immediately after the death of his father. 
As ſuch he received kingly honours, had his pa- 
lace and his guards, and enjoyed the privilege al- 
lowed by the: Pope to catholic kings, of beſtowing 
a certain number of cardinal hats. But his ſon, 
prince: Charles, who lately: died, did not enjoy 
thoſe honours; He was; indeed, called prince of 
Wales, duxing the life of his father; but, after 
that event, he no longerbore: that title; nor would 
the catholic courts ſtyle him king: To a natural 


daughter, whom, by his pretended royal' power, 
has be- 


he lately created ducheſs of Albany, he 


queathed 
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queathed all his property he had in the French 
tunds, which was very conſiderable. To his bro- 
ther, the cardinal, he bequeathed his empty pre- 
tenſions to the crown of England. 

On the 1oth of February, the city of London, 
in concurrence with many reſpectable counties, 
cities, and towns of the kingdom, preſented a pe- 
tition to the Houſe of Commons, praying that the 
houſe would take into their moſt ſerious conſide- 
ration that part of the traffic carried on by this 
country to the coaſt of Africa, for procuring ſlaves 
tor the cultivation of our iſlands in the Weſt In- 
dies, and humbly recommending to them to make 
ſuch regulations in it, as in their great wiſdom and 
humanity ſhould ſcem meet. And on the ſame 
day Sir Elijah Impey, againſt whom an impeach- 
ment, conſiſting ot {1x articles, had been brought 
torward, by a member of the lower houſe near four 
months before, was, agreeable to his petition, per- 
mirted to be heard in his defence. Having, in 
the courſe of a few days, gone through three of the 
charges, he expreſſed a with that the houſe would 
come to a deciſion on the firſt charge before he 
proceeded on his defence; the further conſidera- 
tion of the buſineſs was therefore poſtponed. 

In conſequence of a motion for impeachment 
made by Mr. Sheridan in the lower houſe, and 
carried by a great majority, the trial of Warren 
Haſtings, Eſq; preceded by the uſual ſolemnities, 


commenced on the 13th before the lords at Welt. | 


minſter-hall. 

Mr. Pitt having obſerved, previous to his mo- 
tion in the houſe, on the 15th, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for removing any doubt 
reſpecting the power of the commiſſioners for the 
affairs of India, to direct the expence of railing, 
tranſporting, and maintaining ſuch troops as may 
be judged neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Britith 
territories and poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, to be 
defrayed out of the revenues ariſing from the ſaid 
territories and poſſeſſions, that as ſeveral learned 
gentlemen had been conſulted upon the conſtruc. 
tion of the act of 1784, and had differed in their 
opinions, he thought a declaratory act neceſſary, 
in order to obviate every doubt. The motion, 
after ſome oppolition from Mr. Fox, was agreed 
to; and, on the 12th of March, the declaratory 
bill, notwithſtanding much oppoſition, was car- 
ried through both houſes by large majorities. A 

roteſt, however, by fifteen members of the upper 
— was entered againſt it. 

In the following month, a patriotic member in the 
lower houle, moved, “ That it is highly injurious to 
the ſervice, and unjuſt to ſet aſide, from promo- 
tions to flags, meritorious officers, and officers not 

recluded by the orders of his majeſty in council.“ 
he motion, however, after ſtrenuous exertions in 
its ſupport, was negatived. 

On the 9:h of May the houſe proceeded, pur- 
ſuant to a former reſolution, to the final conſide- 
ration of the firſt charge againſt Sir Elijah Impey. 
This charge ſet forth, that Sir Elijah Impey, as 
chief juſtice of the ſupreme court of Calcutta, in 
1774, had officially, in divers inſtances, become 
the inſtrument of Warren Haſtings, at that time 
governor general of Bengal, in the unprincipled 
attack on the life of Maha Rajah Nunducomar. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, who brought forward the im- 
peachment, having enlarged upon ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, relative to that charge, and finding him- 
ſelf much exhauſted, begged the indulgence of the 
houſe till that day week, which was granted. Sir 
Gilbert accordingly, at the time ſtated, reſumed 
the ſubject, and, after adducing ſeveral arguments 
in ſupport of his allegations, moved that Sir Elijah 
Impey, for his conduct in this affair, was guilty of 
high crimes and miſdemeanors. A debate enſued 
upon this motion, in the courſe of which ſeveral 
gentlemen diſplayed their clocution in ſupport of 
No. 70, | 


their reſpective opinions. Mr. Pitt was decidedly 


againſt the motion. After ſome previous obſerva- | 
tion, he inſiſted that Sir Elijah had acted under the 


authority of an act of parliament, which he had not 
violated in any one inſtance. The motion was ne- 
gatived by a majority of eighteen voices. | 

A proviſional treaty of defenſive alliance was 
ſigned, on the 18th of June, between the miniſters 
plenipotentiary of their majeſties, the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruſſia; and on the 11th of the 
tollowing month a period was put to the ſeſſion 
of parliament, | 

he centenary of the revolution in 1688, was 
obſerved, on the 5th of November, by many ſocies 
ties in the metropolis, and other parts of the king- 
dom, not only with feſtivity, but devotion and 
thankſgiving. At the moſt reſpectable of theſe 
ſocieties, a noble earl, who preſided on the occa- 
on, moved, that application be made to parlia- 
ment, to obſerve the future anniverſary of the 16th 
of December, as a day of ſolemn thankſgiving, it 
being on that day the Bill of Rights was paſſed. 
It was agreed to; and at another ſociety, a very 
conſiderable ſubſcription was raiſed towards erect- 
ing a column in Runnemede, in commemoration 
of that glorious event. 

On the 20th the two houſes of parliament met 
but his majeſty not being preſent in the houſe of 
peers, by reaſon of the ſevere indiſpoſition, under 
which he unhappily laboured, and no commiſſion 
having iſſued, either for holding, or for a further 
prorogation of the parliament; both houſes agreed 
unanimouſly to adjourn to the 4th of December; 
when both houſes met, purſuant to adjournment. 
The main buſineſs related to the examination of 
his majeſty's phyſicians, which had taken place 
the preceding day, betore the privy council, and 
motions reſpecting the ſame, were unanimouſly 
carried, in both houſes, which then adjourned. 

On the 8th of the ſame month the Marquis of 
Stafford, in the houſe of peers, roſe in the abſence 
of earl Camden, lord preſident of the council, and 
after ſubmitting a variety of conſiderations to their 
lordſhips, which were approved by ſome, and dil- 
approved by others, ſucceſſively moved tor the ap- 
pointment of a ſelect committee, to examine the 
phyſicians ; that the committee conſiſt of twenty- 
one lords; and that each peer dcliver in to the 
clerk a liſt of twenty-one lords, ſigned by his name, 
the next fitting of the houſe. Theſe three motions 
were agreed to xemine diſſentiente, And in the houſe 
of commons, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved for the appointment of a committee of 
twenty one, for the ſame purpoſe ; which being 
agreed to, the chancellor's nomination was unani- 
mouſly approved of. 


The examination of the ſeven phyſicians b; the 


ſelect committee was, on the 1oth, laid before the 
commons, when it appeared, that they all agreed 
in the main objects of inquiry. In conſequence 
of theſe proceedings, a grand queſtion was ſtarted 
in the houſe of commons, between two great par- 
liamentary leaders, the right honourable William 
Pitt, and the right honourable Charles James Fox, 
concerning the right of ſupplying the deficiency 
of the royal authority, during the incapacity of his 
majeſty, confirmed by the unanimous opinion of 
his phyſicians, on their examination by the ſelect 
committee appointed for that purpoſe. Mr. Pitt, 
after adverting to the melancholy circumſtance ſo 


generally lamented, moved, that a committee be 


appointed to ſearch for precedents of proceeding, 
in caſe of the interruption or ſuſpenſion of the ex- 
ecutive government from the infancy, ſickneſs, 
infirmity, or other incapacity of the ſovereign. 
Mr. Fox combated the neceſſity of appointing this 
committee, and aſſerted, that the heir-apparent, if 
of full age and capacity, had as natural and indiſ- 
putable a claim to the full exerciſe of the execu- 
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tive power, during the continuance of the incapa- 
city of the ſovereign, ad in caſe of his natural de- 
miſe, and thence inferred that all further delay was 
improper. Mr. Pitt declared, that the aſſertion of 
his opponent, reſpecting the claim of the heir ap- 
parent, was little leſs than treaſon, and averred on 
the contrary, that in caſe of ſuch incapacity, he 
had no more right to the exerciſe of the executive 
power than any other ſubject; and that 1t belonged 
to the two remaining, branches of the legiſlature 
alone in behalf of the people, to make ſuch provi- 
ſions for ſupplying the temporary defictency, as 
they might think moſt proper to preſerve unim- 
paired the intereſt of the ſovereign and the ſafety 
and welfare of the nation. After ſome further al- 
tercation, in which Mr. Burke took a part, Mr. 


Pitt's motion was put and carried, and a committee 


was accordingly appointed. 
On the 16th, the houſe of commons, in conſe- 


| —— of a motion carried on the 12th, having re- 


olved itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, 
to conſider the ſtate of the nation, the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, after a long introductory ſpeech, 
which diſplayed great ability, proceeded to move 
the three following reſolutions : 

I. « Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that his majeſty is prevented, by his 


preſent indiſpoſition, from coming to his parlia- 


ment, and from attending to public bulineſs ; and 
that the public exercile of the royal authority 1s 
thereby for the preſent interrupted. 

II. That it is the right and duty of the lords 
ſpiritual, and temporal, and commons, of Great 
Britain, now aſſembled; and lawfully, fully, and 


freely repreſenting all the eſtates of the people. of 


Grcat Britain; to provide the means of ſupplying 
the defect of the perſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority, arzling from his majeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, 


in ſuch manner, as the exigence of the caſe may 


ſcem to require. 

III. « That for this purpoſe, and for maintain- 
ing entire the conſtitutional authority of the king, 
it is neceſſary that the ſaid lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, of Great Britain, ſhould de- 
termine on the means, whereby the royal aſſent 
may be given in parliament, to ſuch bills as may 
be paſſed by the two houſes of parliament, reſpect- 
ing the excrciſe of the powers and authorities of the 
crown, in the name, and on the behalf of the king, 
during the continuance of his majeſty's preſent in- 
diſpoſition.” | 

The firſt reſolution was carried unanimouſly ; 
and ſome amendments being propoſed to be made 
to the ſecond and third, the three reſolutions were 
communicated to the lords, for their concurrence. 

On the 29th the lords took the three reſolutions 
of the commons into conſideration, when the firſt 
paſſed nem. dif. To the ſecond lord Rawdon mov- 
ed, by way of amendment, “ That an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, to take upon him the adminiſtration of 
the civil and military government of the Kingdom, 
during the continuance of his majeſty's preſent in- 
diſpoſition, and no longer. This produced a long 
debate, which terminated in a diviſion, contents, 
66, non-contents, 99. Majority againſt the amend- 
ment, 33. The reſolutions were then agreed to, 
and the houſe adjourned. A proteſt, however, was 
entered by 48 peers againſt the reſolutions. 

FL On the 2d of January, the clerk of 

POT” * 9 the houſe of commons announced the 
death of the late ſpeaker, the Rt. Hon. Woltran 
Cornwall, and being directed to adjourn to the 
„ch, the election of a ſpeaker came on that day, 
waen the Rt. Hon. William Wyndham Grenville 
was propoſed by the friends of adminiſtration, and 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart. by the oppoſition. The 
former was Choſen by a majority ef ſeventy-one ; 


TI 


aftcr this, a meſſage was received from the lords, 
deſiring a conference, which being acceded to, the 
commons were informed, that their lordſhips had 
agreed to the three reſolutions already ſtated, with- 
out any alteration. | 

On the 6th a re-examination of the king's phy- 
ſicians was propoſed and carried, on a motion made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reſtricting it 
to a felect committee ot the houſe, in oppolition to 
Mr. Sheridan's amendment, that they be re-exa- 
mined at the bar of the houſe. This re-examina- 
tion took up ſo many days, that the report of the 
ſelect committee could not be brought up till the 
13th; and on the 16th the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, after various arguments for the different 
reſolutions he had to propoſe, proceeded to ſtate 
them in the following form: 

I.“ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that for the purpoſe of providing for the exerciſe 
of the king's royal. authority during the continuance 
of his majeſty's illneſs, in tuch manner, and to ſuch 
extent, as the preſent circumſtances of the urgent 
concerns of the nation appear to require; it is ex- 
pedient that his royal highneſs the prince of Wales, 
being reſident within the reaim, thall be empow- 
ered to exerciſe and adminiſter the royal authority 
according to the laws and conſlitution of Great Bri- 
tain, in the name, and on the behalf of his majeſty, 
under the ſtyle and title of Recent of the kingdom, 
and ro uſe, execute, and periorm, in the name, 
and on the behalf of his majeſty, all authorities, 
prerogati ves, acts of government, and adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſame, which belong to the king of this 
realm to uſe, execute, and perform, according to 
the law thereof, fubject to ſuch limitations and ex- 


| ceptions as ſhall be provided. 


II. « That the prince regent ſhould not confer 
peerages but on perfons of the royal iſſue, and thoſe 


of full age. 


| 


III. “ That he ſhould not grant offices, penſions, 
nor falaries for life, or in reverſion. f 

IV. © That the real and perſonal property of his 
majeſty ſhould be ſecured, and not be conſidered as 
appertaining to, or under the controul of the prince 
regent. 

V. « That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the care and cuſtody of the King's perſon 
thould be committed to the queen's moſt excellent 
Majeſty ; that her majeſty ſhall have power to re- 
move and appoint, from time to time, all perſons 
belonging to the different departments of his ma- 
jeſty's houſhold during the continuance of his ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, and no longer; and that for the 
better enabling her majeſty to perform this duty, 
it is expedient that a council ſhall be appointed to 
adviſe with her majeſty, on all matters relative to 
the ſaid truſt, who ſhall alſo be impowered to exa- 
mine upon oath, at ſuch times as they ſhall think 
fit, the phyſicians who have attended, or may in 
future attend his majcſty, touching the ſtate of his 
majeſty's health.” 

All the reſolutions were at length agreed to, but 
not without great altercation, before either of them 


was carried ; and before the lords could commu- 


nicate their concurrence to the commons, a pro- 
teſt, by upwards of fifty peers, was entered on their 
Journals, 

However, on the 23d, the lords took into con- 
ſideration the report from the committee, ap- 
pointed to conſider the reſolutions of the commons, 
delivered at the late conference ; and the report be- 
ing read by the clerk, it was moved, to agree with 
the committee in the fame, which (upon the queſ- 
tion) was ordered accordingly. 

On the 27th Mr. Pitt moved, in the lower houſe, 
that the purport of the ſaid reſolutions ſhould be 
communicated to her Majeſty, and his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales, which was agreed to, 

and 


the repeal of the ſhop-tax. 
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and the motions ordered to be communicated to 
the lords, whoſe concurrence being alſo commu- 
nicated to the commons, on the goth the joint 
committee waited on the Prince of Wales, with 
the reſolutions of both houſes of parliament, to 
which his royal highneſs replied in terms that did 
honour to his humanity, liberality, and patriotiſm. 
The ſame day the committee waited on the queen, 
and received trom her Majeſty an anſwer, expreſ- 
tive of the ſatisfaction and pleaſure the derived from 
the meaſures they had adopted in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of affairs. | 
On the 31ſt the anſwers of the two royal perſo- 
nages being reported to the lords, lord Camden 
role, and aiter ſtating a variety of reaſons for hav- 
ing recourſe to the great ſeal, in the preſent incom- 
plete ſtate of the legiſlature, he ſaid, that two re- 
10lurions would be found neceſſary to be adopted. 
The firſt was, to eſtabliſh a commiſſion to open and 
hold the parliament in due form ; the ſecond would 
tollow up the firſt at a convenient time, for the 
purpoſe of impowering the royal aſſent to be given, 
in nis majeſty's name, to the bill of regency, by 
he ſame, or by another commiſſion. His lordſhip 
concluded by moving, * That it is expedient and 
neceſſary, letters patent, under the great ſeal of 
Great Britain, be impowered to be iſſued by the 
authority of the two houſes of parliament, in the 
tenor and form following:“ Here followed an 
exact tranſcript of the writ uſually iflued under 
the ſign manual, impowering certain commiſſioners 
to open and hold the king's parliaments at Weſt. 
miniſter. The commiſſioners nominated by the 
preſent letters patent were, the prince of Wales, 
the duke of York, the dukes of Cumberland and 
Glouceſter, the archvithop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, the lords preſident and privy ſeal, the 
two ſecretaries of ſtate, lord Chatham, lord Wey- 
mouth, and ſome other of the officers of ſtate. 
But at the detire of the prince of Wales, and the 
dukes of York, Cumberland, and Glouceſter, their 
names were omitted in the commiſſion. | 
On the zd of i cbruary the parliament being 
opened, the two houſes were deemed competent to 
all their cuſtomary functions; and, accordingly, 
in the houſe of commons, the uſual ſtanding orders, 
at the commencement of a ſeſſion, were now read 
tor the firit time, and agreed to; and the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
« to provide for the care of his majeſty's royal per- 
ſon, and for the adminiſtration of the royal autho- 
rity during his majeſty's illneſs;“ which was ac- 
cor ingly orccred to be prepared and brought in. 
he confideration of the regeacy bill was reſumed 
from time to time, in both houſes of parliament, 
till the 10th of March, when the lords commil- 
lioners ſent a meſſage to the commons, to deſire 
their attendance in the houſe of peers, and an- 
nounced to them, by his majeſty's command, his 
happy recovery from his late indiſpoſition, and 
conſequent capacity for attending to the public 
affairs of his kingdom, together with his warmeſt 
acknowledgments for their late proofs of attach- 
ment to his perſon and government ; to which 
were added ſome informations of a political na- 
ture. On the occaſion, London, Weſtminſter, 
and the country round for ſeveral miles, were ſu- 
perbly illuminated, and univerſal joy was mani- 
teſted by all ranks of people. The regency bill 
was conſequently ſet aſide by the lords as uſeleſs. 
Mr. Fox, on the 2d of April, made a motion for 
He ſpoke upon this, 
as upon every other occaſion, with the utmoſt 
energy ; ſubſtantiated his arguments, by referring 
to matters of fact, and upon the whole, evinced 
its partiality, and conſequent oppreſſion. The 
Chancellor of the exchequer, after ſome previous 


remarks, evidently of a popular tendency, declared 
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the houſe, reſpecting tobacco. 


he ſhould not oppoſe the repeal, but on the con- 
trary give it his ſupport. The queſtion being put, 
it was carried unanimouſly ; and the repeal took 
place on the 19th of May following. y 

On the 8th the earl of Saliſbury, lord chamber- 
lain, ſignified to the houſe his majeſty's appoint- 
ment ot the obſervation of the 23d as a day of pub- 
lic thankſgiving to Almighty God for the removal 
irom his majeſty the late illneſs with which he 
had been afflicted, and his majeſty's intention, for 
the greater ſolemnity of that day, of going to St. 
Paul's cathedral, to return thanks to Almighty 
God for the great mercy that had been extended 
to him. Accordingly on the day appointed, their 
majeſties, attended by the whole royal family, the 
houſes of lords and commons, and a moſt ſuperb re- 
tinue, went to St. Paul's in ſtate, amidſt the joyful 
acclamations of the populace, who demonſtrated 
their loyalty and affection by every poſſible token, 
and particularly on the following evening, by the 
moſt univerfal and ſplendid illuminations ever 


known. 


On the 12th of May Mr. Wilberforce, for the 
firſt time, brought to diſcuſſion the important ſub- 
ject of the ſlave trade. a 

On the gth of June, his majeſty went to the 
houſe of. peers, the firſt time ſince his happy reco- 
very, in order to ſignify to the commons, at the 
bar of that houſe, his royal approbation of Henry 
Addington, Eſq. to be their ſpeaker, who had been 
elected in the room of Mr. Grenville, appointed a 
ſecretary of ſtate: and on the 23d, a petition was 
preſented from the city of London, complaining of 
a propoſed plan of ſubjecting tobacco to the laws 
of exciſe, and praying to be heard by counſel againſt 
the proviſioas contained in the bill brought into 
The petition was 
read, and the prayer of it granted. 

Both houſes of parliament were prorogued by 
commiſſion, on the 11th of Auguſt, after a ſpeech 
from the lord chancellor, purporting the acquieſ- 
cence and approbation of his majeſty with reſpect 
to the general proceedings during the courſe of the 
ſeſſion. ä 

On the 21ſt of January his majeſty | 
went to the houlc of peers, and — A. D. 1790. 
ed the ſeſſions with a ſpeech, in which he expreſſed 
his concern for the continuance of the war on the 
continent, and the events of which it had been 
productive. 

On the 5th of February Sir John Miller moved, 
that the clerks of the different cities and marker 
towns of Great Britain, do tranſmit a copy of their 
ſtandards of weights and meaſures to the clerk of 
the houſe of commons, with ſpecifications of ſuch 
articles as are fold by weight and meaſure. This 
was agreed to. 

February the gth the diſcuſſion of the ordnance 
eſtimates came on, when Mr. Pulteney ſtated a va- 
riety of objections to the greatneſs of the peace 
eſtabliſhment. In reply to what he urged on this 
head, Mr. Grenville obſerved, that oxconomy was 
not to be promoted by keeping up leſs eſtabliſh- 
ments than were wiſe and neceſſary; it would be a 
moſt miſerable economy, indeed, that lowered 
the eſtabliſhment to ſuch a degree, as ſhould hold 


| out a temptation to an attack, by which the coun- 


try might be brought into ſuch a ſituation, that in 
the ſhort ſpace of one month might be ſwept away 
the ſavings of twenty years. | 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he was an enemy to all abſolute 
power, whether in the monarch, in an ariſtocracy, 
or in a democracy; he revered our well-poiſed and 
well-mingled conſtitution, and deprecated the ſpe- 
culations of the French : they had proved them- 
ſelves fine architects; they had deſtroyed in two 
months what ages would not reſtore ; in that ſhort 


time. they had madly pulled down their monarchy, 


their 
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their church, their laws, their army, their com- 
merce,. their conſtitution. They had a deſperate 
democracy, formed of deſperate men— They had 
an army without a head—without diſcipline—their 
generals with halters round their necks their aſ- 
ſembly forced to ſubmit to the dictates of the army, 
and the whole empire in one general ſcene of anar- 
chy and confuſion. 

Mr. Sheridan roſe, and in the ſtrongeſt terms 
reprobated the ſpeech of the right hon. gentleman 

Mr. Burke); he condemned his alluſions to 

rance as ſtrictly contrary to the ſentiments that 
ought to be held by an Engliſhman. The right 
hon. gentleman had that day proved himſelf to be 
a ſupporter of deſpotiſm, and a libeller of men ex- 
erting themſelves in the cauſe of freedom. He 
contend the French revolution as a glorious 
ſtruggle, and wiſhed them every ſucceſs, 

The chancellor of the exchequer highly compli- 
mented the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) for 
the true principles he had laid down of our happy 
conſtitution ; the ground of which he pledged 
himſelf, with that gentleman, to exert himſelt to 
maintain ſacred and inviolate, and to reſiſt all at- 
tempts to injure, under what maſk ſoever they 
might be made. However he had diſagreed with 
the right hon. gentleman on former points, he felt 
for the principles he had that day advanced, the 
utmoſt gratitude and reverence, and declared that 


to the lateſt poſterity the country ought gratefully 


to revere his name. The reſolutions were then 
read a ſecond time, and agreed to. 

On the 2d of March, the important conſidera- 
tion of a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts 
came on in the houſe of commons, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Fox, who in a ſpeech of conſiderable 
length expatiated on the hardſhips the Diſſenters 
were ſubject to, from the reſtrictions impoſed on 
them by thoſe acts : he alfo contraſted the different 
principles of perſecution and toleration; ſpoke 
highly in favour of the loyal and peaceable diſpo- 
fition of that reſpectable body of people; and, 
towards the concluſion of his ſpeech, entered ſhort- 
ly on the origin of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, 
which were paſſed immediately after the heat of 
the civil wars; the Corporation, to prevent the 
admiſſion of ſuch Diſſenters who were conſidered 
to be anti-monarchical ; and the Teſt againſt the 
Roman catholics. 

The chancellor of the exchequer expreſſed his 
ſtrong oppolition to the motion now ſubmitted to 
the houſe: he confeſſed his approbation of the 
right honourable gentleman's arguments againſt 
perſecution, and for toleration, but could not ad- 
mit the definition of that word as given by the 
right honourable gentleman. | 

Mr. Beaufoy ſupported the motion: he contend. 
ed, that the Diſſenters were treated with unparal- 
lcled injuſtice, and that as they had ever proved 
themſelves to be good citizens, they ought to par- 
ticipate in every privilege, enjoyed by their fellow 
Citizens. 


Mr. Martin ſpoke in favour of the repeal ; but, 


in compliance with the inſtructions of his con- 
ſtituents, gave his vote contrary to his own opinion. 
Mr. Powis argued forcibly againſt the repeal, 
and hoped he might never live to ſee thoſe acts 
deſtroyed, for, whenever they were, it would be 
productive of anarchy and perſecution. 


Mr. Burke made a long ſpeech, declarative of | 


his ſentiments againſt the repeal. He perfectly 
coincided with the arguments of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and obſerved, that the turn of af- 
fairs in France proved the danger of any ſort of 
innovation or alteration in the laws of the land ; 
the Teſt Act had been impoſed for the wiſeſt pur- 
poſes, and its good effects were now experienced. 

Mr. Fox at length cloſed the debate with a review 


- 


* 


of all that had been ſaid on it. He confeſſed the 
candour and ability which Mr. Pitt had obſerved in 
his reply, and explained a few remarks in which he 
had miſconceived him. He ſaid, he was ſorry again 
to differ from his friend Mr. Burke, on ſuch a great 
conſtitutional queſtion; for he had imbibed from his 
converſation and talents almoſt all the information 
of which he was maſter..-—At three o'clock the 
houſe divided, Ayes 105, Noes 294—Majority 189 
againſt the repeal. 

On the 16th of April, Mr. Burke preſented a 
petition from Briſtol againſt the robacco bill; and 
on the motion of Mr. Sheridan, the houſe reſolved 
itſelf into a committee to conſider of the ſeveral 
petitions that had been preſented againit that bill, 
which, he ſaid, conſiſted of two parts, the export 
trade, and the home manufacturers. 

Mr. Pitt defended the principle of the bill ; and 
concluded a very difficult and intricate ſpeech with 
an obſervation tending to convince the committes 
of the ſmall danger there was that the traders 
{ſhould be driven out of the country in conſequence 
of the act, as it was his opinion, that the increaſe 
of the revenue was the greateſt proof of their 
proſperity. 

From the obſervations which had fallen, Mr. 
Sheridan begged leave to withdraw his former mo- 
tion, and to move for a total repeal of the Tobacco 
Exciſe Act. And at a quarter before three the houſe 
divided; when the numbers were, for the repeal, 
147 4 it, 191; majority, 44. 

April 19, in a committee of ways and means, 
Mr. Pitt informed the houſe, that he hoped to lay 
before them a ſimple and intelligible ſtatement of 
the finances of the country, ſuch as he truſted would 
preclude the poſſibility of much doubt or diſpute 
upon the ſubject, and give univerſal ſatisfaction. 
According to which, among other calculations, the 
average revenue of the laſt three years, ending on 
the gth of January, 1790, amounted to {13,123,000 

Land and malt — — 2,7 $0,000 


| I 5,873,000 
The average of the laſt three years, ending on the 


5th of April, exceeded this fam, and amcunted to 


{ 13,246,000 

Land and malt — — 2,750,000 
This he ſaid was the ſtate of the — — 
annual revenue - — 15,996, 00 


Since the year 1785, they had paid with tne loan of 
one million, by the help of exitraordina: y aids, va- 
rious extraordinary expences for putting the navy 
on its proper eſtabliſhment. They had ſatisfied ex- 
traordinaries of the ariny and ordnance ; they had 
paid large ſums to the American loyaliſts, as alſo 
the debts of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 


They had paid, ſince the year 1785, above ſix millions 


on theſe accounts. With reſpect to the national 

debt, he ſaid 5,184, oo0l. of 3 per cent. annuities 

had actually been taken from the burdens of the 
ple. : 

The ſeveral reſolutions having paſſed the com- 
mittee, were ordered to be received on the 20th. 

May 9. A meſlage was brought from his majeſty, 
relative to the veſſels captured at Nootka Sound; 
which on the following day was taken into conſi- 
deration, and an addreſs thereupon agreed to. , 

May 10. Leave was given to bring in a bill for 
altering the ſentence for burning women attainted 
and convicted of certain crimes, and ſubſtituting 
other puniſhments in lieu thereof. 

June the 8th, the bill for prohibiting the ex- 
portation, and encouraging the importation of corn, 
till the 28th day of February 1791, was read the 
third time, and paſſed. 

June the 10th, his majeſty, by a ſpeech from the 
throne, put an end to the ſeſſion, which completed 
the ſixteenth parliament of Great-Britain. 
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A. 
BBOTSBURY men, acquitted on a 
charge of perjury, 62 
Act, of — 483. of union with Scot- 
land, 553. triennial, repealed, 569. Sep- 
tennial one, ibid. of grace, 642. 
Adrian, the emperor arrives in Britain, 26. 
Agricola, his prudent meaſures, and military 
exploits, while governor of Britain, 24. 
Alliance, the triple, 488. the grand, 542. 
the triple, 545. ditto, 56g. the quadruple, 


= - OR 

Alfred the Great, the reign and character of 
this hero, 42. | 

Anglia, Eaſt, hiſtory of that kingdom, 36. 

Anne, of Cleves, married to Henry VIII. 290. 

Anne, queen, her reign, death, and charac- 
ter, 544—565. ; 

Andree, major, his untimely end, 694. . 
Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, defends 
the rights of the church, 65. | 
Armada, invincible, its deſtruction, 362, 

6 


n 
Arundel, earl of, executed, 208. 


Arthur, John's elder brother, executed, 111. 

Arts, their progreſs in the reign of Richard I. 
109, of Edward III. 193. of Ricbard II. 
213. of Henry VI. 245. of Edward IV. 252. 
of Henry VII. 268. of Henry VIII. 298. 
of Mary I. 327. of Elizabeth, 375. oi James 
I. 396. in the protectorſhip of Oliver Crom- 
wel, . 

Affafiostten, of the duke of Burgundy, 228. 
of Carauſius, 27. intended one of Q. Eli- 
zabeth, 355. 

Aſſociation of ſome of the officers of Charles 

R 

Athelſtan, his reign, 44 


W or Auſtin, St. his reception in 


ritain, 39. 

Auguſtus and Tiberius, their conduct towards 
the Britons, I7. 

Babbington's plot, 357- 

Bacon, chancellor, his fall, 389. 

Bambridge and Huggins committed to New- 
gate, 180. 
arons, the Norman, civil war between them 
and K. John, 115. invite over Lewis to de- 
fend their rights, 121. A conſederacy of 
them, 128. take Henry III. and his ſon 
priſoners, 144. beſiege Scarborough and 
"execute Gaveſton, 166. 

Battle, firſt, of the Britons with Cæſar, 13. 
with the Romans, 15. another ditto, 16. 
between Plautius and Caractacus, 18. 
between Galgacus and Agricola, 25. 

with the Scots, 76. between Stephen 
and the earl of Glouceſter, 77. of Lin- 
coln, 125. Lewes, 144. Eveſham, 146. 
Bannock-burn, 166. Halidown-hill, 
176. Creſſy, 181. Near Auberoche, 
183. between the Scots and Engliſh, ibid. 
of Poitiers, 187. of Ratcat-bridge, 204. 
ſecond, of Halidown-hill, 215. of 
Shrewſbury, 216. Agincourt, 225. near 

Verneuil, 232. St. Albans, 241. Bore- 
heath, 242. Northampton, ibid. Wake- 
field, ibid. between Taunton and Saxton, 
244. Hexam, 245. Barnet-heath 249. 
Tewkſbury, 250. Boſworth, 257. Stoke, 
near Newark, 261. Black-heath, 265. 

Flouden, 272. Finkey, 306. St. Quin- 
tin, 326. Edge-hill, 448. Newbury, 

1 Marſton-moor, 453. Naſchy, 456. 

unbar, 468. Worceſter, ibid. the 

Boyne, 522. Aghrim, 526. Landen or 

Heſpen, 530. near Donawert, 549. of 

Blenheim, ibid. in which the French lines 

are forced by the duke of Marlborough, 

552. of Ramillies, 554. of Oudenarde, 

55*. Malplaquet, 5 59. near Denain, 562. 

x; Preſton and Dumblain, 568. Dettin- 

en, 591, 3 Culloden, 605. 
oucoux, 607. Laffeldt, 608. between 

general Johnſon and baron Deſkau, 614. 

of Haſtenbeck, 618. between colonel 

Clive and the nabob, Surajah Doula, 619. 

of Creveldt, 626. between Imhoff and 

M. De Chevert, 627. near Fort Niagara, 
No. 70, | 
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between Sir William Johnſon and M. De 

Aubrey, 631. between general Wolfe 

and M. de Montcalm before Quebec, 633. 

of Minden, 635. Lexington, 687. 
Bunker's-hill, ibid. Brandy Wine, 691. 

gp Sir Eyre Coote and Hyder Ally, 
Ws +. ; 1 

Bath, knights of, revived, 576. 

Beaton, cardinal, aſſaſſinated, 305. f 

Becket, Thomas, 84. an accouut of him, 85. 
His oppoſition to Henry II. 86. His pious 
frauds, 88, his inſolence, 89. His ob- 
ſtinacy, &c. 90. His pride, &. g1. the 
cauſe and inſtruments of his murder, ibid. 
Henry II. does penance at his tomb, 94. 
his ſhrine deſtroyed, 289m. 

Bedford, duke of, and regent of France, his 
geath, 237. H 

Bembow, admiral, his death, 546. 

Bill of Rights, 517. | 

Byng, Sir G. 21 Minorca, 577. 

Biſhops, reſtored to their ſeats in parliament, 
483. ſeven, impriſoned, tried, and acquiited, 

11, 

Blake his death and character, 472. 
Blockade of Barcelona, 555. of the remains of 
the French fleet in the river Vilane, 63c. 

Blood, his enterprizes, 490. 

Boadicea, her heroic conduct particularly de- 
ſcribed, 23. | 

Bocher, Joan, burnt for hereſy by biſhop 
Cranmer, 309. 

Bolingbroke impeached, 567. a bill in his 
favour, 574. 

Boleyn, Anne, beheaded, 288. | 

Bombardment of Carthagena, 537. St. Maloes, 
531. St. Martin's, 537. Angria's capital, 
615. Havre de Grace, by admiral Rodney, 
625. 

Bonner, his perſecution of the proteſtants, and 
horrid cruelties, 323. | 

Boſton, reſolution of its inhabitants not to 
im port Britiſh manufactures, 652, their at- 
tack on captain Preſton, 677. harbour ſhut 
up, 684. 

Bothwel, earl of, favourite of Mary Q. of 
Scotland, 343. 

Braddock, general, his unſucceſsful expedition 
and death, 614. 

Britain, its derivation and origin, 6. by whom 
peopled, ibid. liſt of its ancient diſtricts, 
7. its ſtate when invaded by the Romans, 
12. and while under their dominion, 29. 

Britons, their character, 7. perſuns and man- 
ner of living, 8. commerce, pclicy, and 
religion, 9. their diſtreſſed ſituation, 28. 
their ſtate under the Romans deſcribed, 29. 
have recourſe to the Saxons, who ſubdue 
them and England, 31. 

Bruce, Robert, a competitor for the crown of 
Scotland, 153. the younger ſtands forth in 
defence of Scotland, 161, 

Brunſwick, line of, 566. hereditary prince of, 
626, Ferdinand, prince of, commands the 
allied army, 618. | 

Buckingham, duke of, his death, 256. 
favourite of Charles I. ſtabbed by Felton, 


4'4- | 

Burgh, Hubert de, bravely defends Dover 
caſtle, 122. 

Burleigh, lord, his death and character, 
368. 

Byng, his expedition to the Mediterranean, 
615. , 


Cabal, (the) their pernicious counſels, 489. 

Cade, Jack, head of an inſurrection, 239. 

Caligula, his pretended invaſion of England, 
17. 

Calcutta, retaken by colonel Clive, 619. 

Canute, his reign, death and character, 50. 

Canning, Elizabeth, her caſe, 61 2; 

Caractacus commands the Britiſh forces, 18. 
defeated by Plautius, ibid. taken priſoner, 
and exhibited a public ſpeQacle at Rome, 
21, x0 

Carauſius lands in Britain, 27. 

Carr, Robert, favourite of James I. 348. 


Cartiſmandua, her infamcus conduct, 21. 


Carolina, Q. ber death, 585. 
5 8 R 


* 


Caſſivellaunus, his military tranſactions and 
death, 15. | 2025 
Cateſby contrives the gunpowder-plot, 380. 
Cecil, miniſter to Q. Elizabeth, 345. Sir 
Kovegt,: 777 
Centaur, loſs of the, J0Fo . + « -t4i+, 
Cæſar, his reaſons for invading Britain, 12. 
returns to Gaul, 16. his death, 17. 
Cerdie, founder of the Weſt Saxons, 33. 
Charles, I. his reign, death, and character, 
399—456. II. his forlorn ſtate, 467. takes 
the covenant in Scotland and enters Eng- 
land, 468, his reſtoration, 479. , his reign, 
death, and character, 482—g 06. 
Charles T own burnt, 687. F | 
Charitable corporation, 581. Charitable in- 
ſtitutions, 640. a 
Charters, of Henty I, 66. Magna Charta, 
116. of the city of London, and others, 
ſurrendered to Charles I. 50 . American, 
debates on them in parliament, 650. 
Chriſtianity, its introduction into Britain, 29, 
Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough, 
| joins the prince of Orange, 513. 
Civil lift, its debts diſcharged, 691. 
Clarence, George duke of, his death, 251. 
Clarendon, earl of, his fall and baniſhment, 
457. | 
Claudius arrives in Britain, 18, his campaign, 
and departure, 1g. b ig 
| Clergy, diſputes of Henry J. with them, (9. 
dito between them and Stephen, 76. op- 
poſed by Henry II. 85, quarrels of John with 


and death of lord Cobham, 223. 

Colonies, American, commencement of diſ- 
turbances, and cauſe of the ſame, 665, 626, 
673, the power of Great Britain over them 
declared, 670, hoſtilities commenced by 
them, 673. 

Commerce, its progreſs in England, 122, 
374», 390, 479, $04, 516, 639. 

Common-wealth, eſtabliſhed in Bogland, 466, 

Confederacy of Edwin and Morcar, 59. the 
barons, 128, 140, ico. the nobles, 202. 

Conquelts, the whole of John's foreign do- 
minions united to the crown of France, 
112. of Gibraltar, 552. Louiſburgh, 596. 
the Iſle of Aix, 619. Senegal and Goree; 
623. Cape Breton, ibid. Fort titſburgh, 
624. Guadaloupe, 630, Ticonderoga, 
631. Crown Point, ibid. Fort Niagara, 
ibid. Quebec, 633. Surat, 634. Mon- 
tical and all Canada, 637. Pondicherry, 
ibid. Belleiſle, 646. Martinico and all the 
Caribbees, 659. the Havannah, 651. the 
Manillas, 652. See Surrender, 

Conſpiracies of the Norman barons, 60, 63. 
21i5—2:9. of the duke of Norfolk, 345. 
Babington, againſt Charles II. 357. of 
Titus Oates, 497. in favour of the duke of 
Monmouth, 502. ditto of the Pretender, 
548. ditto, ditto, 573. 

Conſtantine the Great, arrives in Britain, 
and divides the iſland into four govern- 
ments, 28. | 

Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 87. 

Conſtitution of England aboliſhed, 466. 

Convention concluded with the king of Spain; 
586. of Cloſter Seven, 6 8. | 

Coronation of Richard III. 255. James IT, 
507. William and Mary, 517. and nuptials 
of George III. 648. 

Corſica, its ſlate, 671, 673, 678. 

Cornwallis, lord, ſurrender of his army, 696; 

Cranmer, the reformer, memoirs of his life, 


27; 

Cre, battle of, 181. | 

Crida, founder of the kingtlom of Mercia, 36. 

Cromwell, earl of Eſſex and the reformer; 
memoirs of his life, 299. Oliver, when 
firſt diſtinguiſhed, 416. his protectorſhip, 
death and character, 466-475. rejects 
the crown, 472. Richard; proclaimed 
and acknowledged protector, 476, 
his government, diſpoſition and family, 
476—479. * 

Cruſades, account of, 65. 

Cumberland, duke of, born, 573. his death 


and character, 665. 
Cuſtoms 


them, 113. their perſecution of the Lollards, 
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Emigration o 


Cuſtoms and manners of the age in different 
reigns, 109, 123, 185, 193, 327» 374, 
396, 640. 


Danes, their deſcents and eſtabliſhments in 
England, 40—50. hiſtory of their kings, 


o. | 

Dab , earl of, impeached, 498. 

Darnley, Henry lord, account of, 341. _ 

Declaration of prince Maſſereno the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, 679. earl of Rochfort's an- 
ſwer thereto, 498. 

Defeat of the Engliſh near St. Cas, and ge- 
neral Drury killed, 622, of the Iriſh near 
Newton Butler, 5 20. 

Denmark, prince George of, appointed lord 
high-admiral, 5 45. 

Depoſition of Richard II. 211. 

Delceats, on the coaſts of France, 532. on 
the iſland of Jerſey, 537, 695. on the 
coaſt of Britany, 607, of France, 618, 
620, 621, 622. . 

Devaſtations and barbarities of the Indians, 
allies of France, 63m, 636. 

Diſcord, civil, in England, 123. 

Diſcoveries in England, 213, 4 327, 374, 
. . $1G n 

Diviticus lands with his forces in Britain, 7. 

Domes-day book, 61. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 352. 

Druids, a full account of them, 9. their 
tenets and character, 11. their reſidence 
deſtroyed, and an end put to their ſuper- 
ſition, 22. 

Dunkirk ſold to the French, 484. 

Dunſtan, his brutal conduR, 45. 

Dutch enter the Thames and Medway with 
their fleet, 487. 


Earthquake in England, 610. 

Eaſt India company taken into conſideration by 

_ " parliament, 671. 

Eclipſe of the ſun, 
England, 567. 

Edgar, his reign, 45. 

Edmund I. aſſaſſinated by Leolf, 44. II. his 
reign and death, 49. 

Edred, ditto, 45. 

Edric, the traitor, account of, 50. 

Edward, the Elder, his reign, 43. the Mar- 
tyr, ditto, 47. the Confeſſor, ditto, 5 3. 

Edward I, his reign, death and character, 
150—163. II. ditto, 164—171. III. ditto 
171—194. IV 244—252. V. and his bro- 
ther Richard ordered to the Tower, 253. 
conjectures on their ſuppoſed murder, 255. 
VI. his reign, death, and character, 303. 
the Black Prince, why ſo called, 184. his 
military exploits, heroiſm, death and ami- 
able character, 182—192. prince, ſon of 
Margaret of Anjou, murdered, 250. 

Edwy, his reign, 45. 

Egbert, firſt Saxon king of all England, his 
reign, 4 


o. 
Elliot, general, and lord Rodney rewarded, 


06. 

Ella, founds the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, 33. 

Eleanor, queen, 104- 

Elfrida, an account of, 46. 

Elgiva, cruelly treated, and murdered by or- 
der of Odo, 45. 

Elizabeth, Q her glorious reign, death and 
character, d ndl : 

the Belgz and other nations, 7. 

England, its derivation, 6. Commencement 
of its hiſtory, ibid. Preliminary-remarks 
on, ibid. 

Erkenwin founds the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Saxons, 34. f 

Eſſex, or Eaſt Saxons, hiſtory of that king- 

dom, ibid. earl of, his diſgrace, inſurrec- 
tion and execution, 370, 371. 

Ethelbald and Ethelbert, their reigns, 41. 

Ethelred I. his reign, ibid. II. ditto, 47. 

Ethelwolf, ditto, 40. 

Europe, ſtate of, in the reign of Henry VII. 

201, 

Exchequer, ſhut up, 491. 

Excluſion bill, 801. 

Execution of Waltheof, 60. Varus, gover- 
nor of Meaux, 229. Perkin and War- 
wick, 266. Epſom and Dudley, 270. 
the Maid of Kent, 286. Anne Boleyn, 
288. the counteſs of Saliſbury, 291. 
Lady Rochford, 292. Wyat, 322. earl 

' of Surrey, 297+ abington and Ballard, 

King Charles I. 464. Don Pan- 
taleon the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 471. 


a remarkable one in 


Vennor, a fifth — man, 483. Vane, 
484. Bailie, 504. 


five jeſuits, 498-503. Sir John Fen- 
wick, 537. the rebels in 1215, 5 
C. Layer, Eſqz 574. eaptsin Porteus by 
the populace in Edinburgh, 584. the 
rebels in 1745, 607. Admiral Byng, 617. 
Laurence earl of Ferrers, 639. John the 
Painter, 690, 

Expedition againſt 8 621. St. 
Maloes, ibid. Czſar's rt, 12. has 
ſecond, 15. of John into Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, 113. Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Norris into Portugal, 365. 
Sir Walter Raleigh to Guinea, 366. a 
ſecond ditto to ditto, 387. againſt Cadiz, 
546. Panama, 890. of general Braddock, 
in which he is kiſled, 614. of the hereditary 
prince, his firſt military exploit, 626. 
againſt Quebec, 23. 


Fairfax, Sir Thomas, his military actions, 453 

Falkland's iſlands, ſtate of that affair, 678. 

Family of George II. 639. Frederic prince 
of Wales, ibid. the Pretender, ſon of 
James II. ibid. 

Favourites, of Edward II. Gaveſton, and the 
two Spencers, 165. Mortimer, bis death, 
171---174. of Richard II. Robert de 

ere, and Michael de la Pole, 201. 
_ J. dukes of Somerſet and Bucking- 
am, 384---386. 

Felton ſtabs the duke of Buckingham, 414. 

Ferdinand, prince, his military actions, 618. 

Fire on board the prince George, by which 
ſhe was deſtroyed, 620. in the dock-yard 
of Portſmouth, 678. in the rope-yard of 
ditto, 690. at Mr. Woodmaſon's houſe, 
6g8. of London, in 1665, 486. 

Fleet-priſon viſited by a committee of the 
houſe of commons, 580. 

Foreign affairs, 305, 347, 583, 634, 681, 
701. 

France, the claim of Edward III. to that 
crown, 177. king * taken priſoner, 188. 


Gage, general, his public conduct while at 
Boſton, 684. 

Gardiner, biſhop, oppoſes the reformation, 
304- his zeal for the catholic religion, 

23. 

Garter, inſtitution of that order, 185, 

Gauls effect a ſettlement in Britain, 6. 

Gaveſton, Piers, account of, 165, 

George I. his reign, death, and character, 
566---579. II. ditto, 579640. III. ditto, 
641—706. 

Ghent, or Gaunt, John of, 210. 

Glouceſter, earl of, his death and character, 
79. duke of, murdered, 207. duke of, his 
death, 238. : 

Godwin, earl of Kent, 53. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, found murdered, 


497+ . 

Gray, lady Jane, proclaimed queen, 319. 

* beheaded, with her huſband, lord Guilford 
Dudley, 322. 

Great Britain, a view of, 6, geographical 
account of, ibid. its rank and reputa- 
tion, 5. : 5 

Gregory, pope, the reception of his miſſion- 
aries by the Saxons, 38. 

Grey, Elizabeth, 246. 

Gunpowder-plot, —_— of, 380. 


Hampden, his trial, on account of ſhip- 
money, 431. 

Hanover, houſe of, 566. 

Hardicanute, his reign, 52. | 

Harold I. ditto, 51. II. ditto, 55. 

Haſtings, battle of, 56, and Rivers behead- 
ed, 254. 

Hengiſt 6.35 the kingdom of Kent, 33. 

Henry I. his reign, death and character, 67. 
— 74. II. ditto, 
123---150. IV, ditto, 214-222. prince 
of Wales, his diſſolute life, 219. his 
repentance, and amiable conduct to- 

_ wards his father, 221. V. his reforma- 
tion and prudent meaſures, 227. his 


250. VI 
269---303. 20 

Heptarchy, the Saxon, hiſtory of, 32---40. 
ſucceſſion of its kings, and revolution of 
each particular kingdom, 33. 

| Hiſtory of England commences, 6. conclud- 
ed, 7068. 

Howe, general, his conduct in America, 68g. 

Huſs, | the reformer, life of, 5575 

Hurricane in 1703, 548. the Tilbury loſt, 
619. | 


ditto, 259---269. VIII. ditto, 


anghorn and the 


82---99. III. ditto, | 


reign, death, and character, 222---231, 
VI. his rigs, death, and character, 23 


I. | 
6g. | James, ſon of the king of Scotland, detained 


in England by. Henry IV. 218. I. firſt 
king of Great Britain, his reign, death, 


| and character, 377---399, II. the reign 


of, to his abdication of the throne, 506--- 
$44: his family, 515. his character, 516. 
ands in Ireland, returns to France, and 
dies at St. Germain's, 519---54e. 

_ y_ of the kingdom of Northumber- 
and, 35. 

Janſen, alderman, elected chamberlain of the 
city, 668. 

Jeffries, judge, his cruelties in the weſt, 508, 
Jeſuits, the expulſion and baniſhment of 
them into moſt parts of Europe, 671. 

Inauguration of Cromwel, 40. 

Independency of the United Colonies of Ame- 
rica declared, 689. 

Inſurrection, headed by Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw, 197. of the Corniſh men, 264. 
in the reign of George III. 670. in Ame- 
rica, 684. See Rebellion. | 

Invaſion of the Romans, 12. 

Inventions (ſee Diſcoveries) 213. 

John, his reign, death and character, 110 
123. 
Ireland conquered, 92, 93. civilized by James 
I. 384. reduced to obedience by Cromwel, 
469. diſturbances therein on account of 

Wood's half-pence, 574. 

Interregnum under Oliver and Richard 

Cromwel, 466. after James II. had abdi- 

cated the throne, 515. 

Introduction to the hiſtory, 5. 

1 between Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
276. 


K. 
Kent, hiſtory of that kingdom, 33. 
King of France taken tn 15. 
Kirk, colonel, bis cruelties, 508. 
Knox, John, the Scotiſh reformer, 339. 
L 


Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, obtains 
the crown for William Rufus, 62. 

Lancaſter, raiſes an army, and ſecures the 

rſon of Richard II. 210. line of, that 
lled the Engliſh throne, 214. 

Langton, cardinal, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
113. ; 

Latimer, biſhop, life of, 331. 

Laud, archbiſhop, his conduct in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, 401. impeached and beheaded, 431. 

Laws, remarkable ones paſſed in England, 
193, 555. 

Lee, general, taken priſoner, 689. 

League and covenant in Scotland, 423. in 
Boſton, 684. 

Lewis, eldeſt ſon of the French monarch, 
enters London, 122. | 

Literature, its progreſs, 29, 81, 122, 193. 
213, 252, 268, 298, 375, 396, 479, 505. 
545, 578, 049. 

Lollards, one burnt, 219. a perſecution of 
them, 223. - 

London, city of, deſtroyed by fire, 486. a writ 
of Quo Warranto iſſued againſt ditto, 502. 
ſpirited reſolutions of, 688. 

Louiſbourg, its fortifications deſtroyed, 637. 

Loyaliſts, their hard fate, 705. 

M 


Manners, lord Robert, his death, 697. 
Margaret of Anjou, her preſence of mind when 
eſcaping to France, after the battle of 
Hexam, 245. her impriſonment, 250. 
Marlborough, duke of, his expedition in Tre- 
land, 524. his diſgrace, 528. his military 
actions, 545---361. with general Opdam, 
taken priſoners, 545. reſolves of parhament 
againſt him, 562. retires to the continent, 


244 roteſtant, in the reign of Q. Mary, 
their la Krings and fortitude, 323—327. 
Mary I. her reign, death, and character, 
318---327. Q. of Scots, hiſtory of, 338--- 
359. II. her reign, death, and charaQter, 

$0 7=oo$ 34+ 

Maud, the empreſs, 77. 

Margaret, Q. of Edward VI. 245. 

Maſlacre of the Jews, 100. Paris, 349. the 
Engliſh at Amboyna, 394. the proteſtants 
in Ireland, 436. 

Memorial, of the emperor of Germany, 549. 

Mercia, hiſtory of that kingdom, 36. 

Middleſex election in 1769, 674. liſt of 
rome and petition, 675. 

Miller, the printer, his caſe, 680. 

Miniſtry changed in the reign of George Il. 
617. George III. 618, 670, 674, 676, 
696, 704. 


4 : 
Monk, afterwards earl of Albemarle, his 
policy 


76. | 


licy 
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policy and meaſures, for the reſtoration of 
Charles II. 477---479. - 
Monmouth, duke of, his defeat and execution, 
os. f 
. — of Q. Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart, Q. of Scotland, a deſcription of 
them, 397. | 
Mortality of the malefactors in Newgate, and 
its dreadful effects at the ſeſſion houſe in the 
Old Bailey, 611. - | 
Mortimer, favourite of Iſabella, the Q. of 
Edward II. 169. 
Montfort, counteſs of, her bravery, 181. 
Montgomery, his death, 688. | 
Mug-houſes attacked by the tories, 569. 
N 


Negociation opened with Aimery for the ſur- 
render of Calais, 184. 

New Foreſt depopulated, 60. 

Norfolk, duke of, beheaded, 348. - 

Normans. invade England, their line 
from William I, to the death of K. Stephen, 

Joo 82, * 

North umberland, hiſtory of that kingdom, 35. 
duke of, ruins the duke of Somerſet, 312. 
his public conduR, 318. 

O 


Oates, Titus, an account of his pretended 
popiſh plot, 497. his ſevere ſentence, 
O7« | LS 
24 remarkable, in England, in dif- 
ferent reigns, 109, 123, 171, 244, 268, 
298, 327, 374» 395» 479, 516, 567, 568, 
87, 616, 611, 705. 
Oliver, alderman, and the lord mayor ſent to 
the Tower, 680. 
Onſlow, Eſq; reſigns the chair of the houſe of 
commons, 642. X 
Orange, prince of, married to Mary, 
princeſs royal of _ gp" 496. invited 
to England, 51. his manifeſto, 512. 
lands in England, ibid. is joined by 
prince George, the princeſs Anne, &c. 
513. the crown ſettled on him and Mary, 


15. 
8 maid of, her military exploits, death 
and character, 234---236. 
Ormond impeached, 567. 5 
Oſtorius Scapula puts the Britons to flight, 18. 


Overbury, Sir Thomas, murdered, 385. 


Owen of Glendour, his misfortunes and death, 


18519. : 19 
Oxford, — his trial and acquittal, 570. 
P 


Palatines, inſtance of Engliſh beneficence in 
their caſe, 663. 

Palatinate, loſs of, 391. : 

Pandolph, the pope's legate, king John's ho- 
mage to him for all England, 115. 

Paoli, abandons Corſica, 671. 

Parr, Catherine, account of, 294, 297. 

Parliament its origin, 145. hiſtory of the, 
140, 1'g, 172, 178---180, 183, 195, 202, 
211, 212---214, 220, 231, 239, 248, 259, 
264, 267, 285---294, 308, 313, 321, 
325, 328, 342, 347» 354» 350, 372, 378 
---332, 385, 389, 393- hiſtory of, in the 
reigns of Charles I. 399, 401-404, 409 
---416, 427, 429, 430---440, 445---448» 
451, 454» 453» 459---461, 460---473, 
475---479, 463, 489---501, 507, Fog, 
gig. William III. 517, 518, $21, $25, 
527, $23, 531---543- Q. Anne and 

e I. 


Georg 545548, 551, $56, 559 

---561, 64, $507, 569, 72—577. 

George II. 27 92, 607614, 
2 


617, 620, 627, 636. rge III. 641, 
649, 660, 668---672, 674---680, 682--- 
686, 689---692, 696, 703, 704, 706—708, 

Patrick, St. order of, 706. Ig 

Paulinus Suetonius commands in Britain, 22. 

Peace, between the Britons and Romans, 16. 
with the Indians, and a remarkable ſpeech 
of one of their chiefs, 644, 646. between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and America, 
in 1783, 696. See Treaty, 

Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Simnel, an 
account of, 260---266. 

Perſecutions by the Proteſtants, 308. by 
the Papiſts in the reign of Mary I. 320 
— 327. | 

Petition. of Rights, 411. of London rejected, 
and the king's anſwer, 677. from ditto, and 
alderman Beckford's addreſs to the king, 
679. from ditto, 681, 688. 

Phœnicians trade to Britain, 7. 

Picts land in Britain, their inroads, 29, 30. 

Pitt, Mr. his ſentiments in council over- 
ruled, 647. reſigns his poſt of ſecretary 
of ſtate, 648. his character, ibid. 
created viſcount Pynſent, and earl of 


— 687. death of this great ſtateſman, 

92. - 

Plague in 1349, 185. in 1361, 190. in 1391, 
205. in 1665, 485. 

Plantagenet, the houſe of, 82. 

Plautius lands in Britain, 18. 

Plot, againſt Cromwel, 473. popiſh, 397. 
Rye-houſe, 502. | | 

Pole, cardinal, arrives in England, 323. 

Pope Adrian's bull, 92. John's diſpute 
with him and its conſequences, 113---115. 
his nuncio arrives in England in the reign 
of James II. 510, 

Portugal, king of, his honourable firmneſs, 


53. | 

Porto-Bello taken by admiral Vernon, 586. 

Portſmouth, an excurſion of George III. to 
that | 683. 

Pretenders to the crown of England, 260, 


42. 
Profice to the Public, 3. 

Preſbyterians and Independents, 459, 488. 
Pritchard, captain, burns the enemy's flee 
in Cadiz, 532. | 
Protector, the earl of Hertford, 303. | 
Prynne, William, his ſevere ſentence, 440. 

Puritans, how treated by James I. 378. 


Quakers, a particular account of that religious 
ſect, 480—482. 


Raleigh, his ſecond expedition to Guiana, and 
fatal end, 387. 

Randam, duke of, his generous behaviour 
while the French were in poſſeſſion of Han- 
over, 626. 

Rapparees in Ireland, 525. 

Ravages near Paris by Edward III. 184. 

Rebellion, under Perkin Warbeck, 264—266. 
in Ireland, 351. ditto, 369. in Scotland, 
1039s 424+ ditto, 1715, 507. ditto, 1745. 


590. 

Reformation, hiſtory of, 275, 282, 285, 
287—291, 296, 299, 304, 387, 307— 
Sons 315, 320, 337340, 346, 35's 355» 

7 * 

Regency in the reign of Edward VI. 303. 

— 4 preliminary to the hiſtory, 6. 

Repulſe of Charles I. at Hull, 446. of the 
Engliſh near St. Maloes, 622. | 

Reſtoration of the Engliſh government and 
church, 483. 

= Gn 170, 211, 243, 248, 513, 258, 

8 

Richard I. his reign, death, and character, 
100— 110. II. ditto, 194—213. III. 

his deſigns upon the crown, and the 
means he made uſe of to obtain it, 252— 


256. 

Rick end, earl of, invited to England, 256. 

Rivers, earl, and Haſtings beheaded, 254. 

Riots, in the reign of Richard I. 107. Q. 
Anne, 559. George I. 567. George III. 
661. in America upon landing the tea, 
684. in St. George's fields, and death of 
young Allen, 672. in Boſton, 673. ditto, 
and attack of captain Preſton, 677. in 
London, 1783, 695, 705. 

Rook, Sir George, burns and deſtroys the 
French galleons in the harbour of Vigo, 

6. 

232 invade Britain, 12. the final end of 
their power and dominion, 29. 

Roſes, diſtinction of white and red in the reign 
of Edward IV. 244. 

Royal George loſt, 697. 

Ruſſel, lord, * 503. 


Sacheverel, Dr. Henry, his trial, 559. 

Sackville, lord George, his diſgrace, and ſen, 
tence, 635, 636. 

Sawtre, the firſt burned for hereſy in England, 
214. 

Saxons, their arrival in Britain, inroads, con- 
queſt, and diviſion of the ifland ; their line 
reſtored, king's, government, introduction 
to Chriſtianity, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
30—32, 38, 53. : 

Scotland, claim of ſuperiority in that kingdom 
revived, 305. epiſcopacy aboliſhed therein, 

22— 426, . 

8 theie inroads into Britain, 30. their 
ravages in England, 76. treatment of 
Charles I. 448. ditto, 461. proceed- 
ings agaiaſt them in the Reign of Charles II. 

83. 

*. hts, the French fleet attacked by the 
earl of Saliſbury, 115. a remarkable 
one near the harbour of Sluys; 179. the 
Spaniſh fleet attacked by the earl of 
Arundel, and one hundred and twenty-ſix 


— 


ſhips taken, 203, between admital 
Blake and Van Tromp, 469 Sir George 
Aſcue and De Ruyter, ibid. Blake and 
Van Tromp, ibid. ditto, 470. between 
Blake and Don Diagues, 572. the duke 
of York and admiral Opdam, 185. 'a 
remarkable one between the Engliſh and 


off Bantry Bay, $21. between the French 
and the combined fleets of Holland and 
England, 524. off la Hogue, between 
Tourville and Ruſſel, 5:8. between the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and French fleets, 530. 
admiral Bembow and M. de Caſſe, 546. 
admira! Rooke and the French fleet, 551. 
Sir G. Byng and M. Fovurbin, 557. of 
Matthews and Leſtock with the combined 
fleet of France and Spain, 589—593. 
between vice admiral Anſon and two 
French ſquadrons, 609, commodore Fox 
takes a fleet of St. Domingo men, ibid. 
between admiral Hawke and M. de 
PEſtanduaire, ibid, the Dunkirk and 
Alcide, 612. admiral Byng and Galiſ- 
ſionere, 616. ſeveral French men of war 
taken by admiral Oſborne and Sir Edward 
Hawke, 620, between the Buckingham 
and Floriſſant, 624. M. d' Arche and 
admiral Pocock, 625. ditto, ibid, ad- 
miral Boſcawen and M. de la Clue, 628, 
admiral Hawke and M. Conflans, 629. 
in the Faſt Indies, 634. ditto between 
the Engliſh and Dutch, ibid. M. Thorot 
and captain Elliot, 036. the two grand 
fleets on the twenty-ſeventh of July, 692. 
admiral Barrington and count d' Eſtaing, 
393. captain Pearſon and Paul Jones, 
ibid. the Quebec frigate, and a French 
forty-gun ſhip, 694. admiral Rodney 
and Don Juan Languara, &E9g4. admiral 
Parker and a Dutch ſquadror, 696. Sir 
George B. Rodney, and count de Graſſe, 
697, in the Eaſt Indies, 704. 

Seymour, lord, is beheaded, 3o?. | 

Ship-money made a genetal tax, 440. 

Ship-wreck of admiral Wheler's ſhip and 
others, 532. of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's 
ſhip the Aſſociation, wherein he and all 
1 periſhed, 5 56. of the Ramilies, 

36. 

Shore, Jane, her hard fate, 253. 

Sidney, Algernon, beheaded, 503. 

Siege of the city of Mans, 66. Wincheſter 
caſtle, 78. Berwick, 176. Tournay, 
180. ngouleme, 183. Calais, 184. 
Orleans, 233. Calais, and its ſurrender 
in the reign of Q. Mary, 326. Rochelle, 
408, Reading, 445, Briſtol, 450. 
Glouceſter, 451. Londonderry, 59. 
Limeric, 524. Cork, ibid. Kinlale, 
ibid. Athlone, 525. Namur, 515. 
Turin, and the BT conduct of Micha, a 
_ 555. Toulon, 556. Liſle, 558. 

ournay, ibid. Bouchain, 560, * 
562. Gibraltar, 578. Calcutta, 616. 
Quebec, 682. Gibraltar, bravely defended 
by general Elliot, 697. 

1 — the emperor, his reception in 

ngland, 227. 

Simnel Lambert and Perkin, their pretenſions 
to the ctown, 260, 

Somerſet, the protector, his honours and 
power, 307. is ſent to the Tower, 310. 
beheaded, 212. his character, 313. duke 
of, his riſe, 384. his condemnation and 
that of his counteſs for the murder of Over- 
bury, 386. 

Sophia, princeſs, her death, 564. 

South Sea juggle, 572. 

Spaniſh armada, 362. 

Stafford beheaded; 500. 

Stanhope with his troops made priſoners of 
war, 560. 8 

Stanley, Sir William, tried and executed, 
264. 

Star-chamber, proceedings therein, 440. 

voted contrary to law, 435. 

Stephen, his reign, death, and character, 

—82, 

Storm, Newcaſtle taken by, 454. at Madraſs, 
705. 

Straftord, earl of, executed, 434—435: 

Stratagem, military one, of Owen's in Wales, 


. 
Surrender of Sens to Henry V. 229. Meaux, 


St. John to the Provincials, 687, Forts 
Waſhington, Lee, and Rhode Iſland, 689. 
Dominica, 693. Fort Omoa, 694. St. 
Euſtatius, 696. of the army under lord 
Cornwallis, ibid. Minorca, ibid, Ne- 


1 


4 fur, 


Dutch, 484. ditto, 491. ditto, 492. 


230. Dunkirk to Cromwel, 473. Fort 


1 
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Suſſex, hiſtory of that kingdom, 33. 


— 


gapatam, 697. St. Lucia, 693. See 9 


and Conqueſt. 
Sweating ſickneſs in England, 259. 
T 


Tax, called dane gelt, 59. cn malt oppoſed 
in Scotland, 576. on ale and porter, 650. 
on cyder, 660, right of taxing America de- 
bated in parliament, 669. 

Taxes in 1783, 706. 

Tempeſt in 1703, 548. 

Theodoſius commands in Britain, 28. 

Thirteen ſtripes in the river, 706. 

Thurot, captain, annoys the Engliſh com- 
merce, 627. 

Tories in the reign of Q. Anne effect the ruin 
of the Whig miniſtry, 560. their deſigns 
baffled by the ſudden advancement of 
Shrewſbury, 565. entirely excluded from 

the royal favour, 566. 

Torrington, admiral, deprived of his com- 
mand, and ſent priſoner to the Tower, 


24. 

Treaſon, Gregg, clerk in ſecretary Harley's 
office, convicted of, 557. 

Treaty, concluded with Ave by Edward III. 
199. of Uxbridge, 456. Breda, 487. Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 488. Nimeguen, 497. Lime- 
rick, 527. Partition, 537. Alliance, 347. 
of the union of Scotland with England, 
553. Barrier and ſucceſſion, 563. Utrecht, 
ibid. Aix-la-Chapelle, 610. of Paris in 
1763, 660. . See Peace. 

Trial of the ducheſs of Kingſton, 688. ad- 
miral Keppel, 692. lord George Gordon, 
695. 

de £4 his rebellion in Ireland, 369. 
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Uſa, founder of Eaſt Anglia, 36. , 

Union of England with Scotland, 553. ,, | 

Uſurpation of Henry, duke of Lancaſter, 214. 
Richard III. 252. Oliver Cromwel, 470. 

Veſpaſian with Plautius carry on the war. in 
Britain, 19. 

Victory founders at ſea, 595. | 

Villiers, George, his riſe, and created duke 
of Buckingham, 386. his public conduct, 

92. N of parliament againſt 
= 401. reſolves to command the fleet, 
intended for the relief of Rochelle, and re- 

air to Portſmouth, 413, is ſtabbed by 
Felton, 414. 

Voyage round the world by Sir Francis Drake, 
352. by Thomas Cavendiſh, 362. of com- 
modore Anſon, 587. of ditto round the 
world, 594. 


Wales, ſubjected to the crown of England, 
152. prince of, and ſon of James I. his 
journey to Madrid, 392. prince of, and 
ſon of James I. led afterward the Pre- 
tender, his birth, 511. prince of, and ſon 
of George III. born, 656. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, when, and how brought 
into favour, 573. his ſcheme in favour of a 
general exciſe, 582. created earl of Orford, 

88. 

War, with France, 61. holy, or cruſades, 
65, civil, in the reigfi of Henry III. 143. 
with Scotland, and conqueſt of that king- 
dom by Richard I. 158—162. civil, in 
England, 241. with Scotland, 278. 
commencement of the civil war in the 
reign of Charles I. 440. with the Dutch, 
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with France, 518. in Germany, its progreſs, 
618. with Spain, 649. with the 
_ colonies, 677, 686. , 


the ſame, 453. 
Warwick, earl 
Barnet-heath, 
thumberland, 
6 
Weſſer, hiftory of, 39e 
Wharton; duke of, renounces his religion in 
Spain, 576, 
Wheble, bookſeller, his caſe, 680, _ 
Wickliffe, the reformer, memoirs of his life, 


of, ſlain at the battle of 
249. made earl of Nor- 
and ruins the duke of Somer. 


315. t ; r 
Wideville, Elizabeth, Edward IV. captivated 
with her beauty, marries her, 245. 
William, duke of Normandy, $5. invades Eng- 
land, 56. I. his reign, death, and character, 
2 II. ditto, 62—67. ſon of Henry J. 
is death, 72, III. his reign, death, and 

character, 516==544- 

Wilkes, John, proceedings againſt, 661 
603, 672, 674, 696. 

Wiſhart burnt for hereſy, 30g, 

Wolfe, general, thegallant behaviour and death 
of that young Britiſh hero, 632. 

Wolſey, cardinal, his conduct, fall, death, aud 
character, 274—28 5. 

Wyat, his inſurrection, 322. 


239; houſe of, and its conteſt with that 
of Lancaſter continued, 244. and Lan- 
caſter, union of thoſe two houſes, 259. 
duke of, and ſon of Charles II. avows 
openly his attachment to the church of 


Tyrrel, his gallant actions and humanity, 624. 


469. a ſecond with the Dutch, 491. 


Rome, 490. 
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— Parſons, Little Gray's-Inn-Lane 
So Penney, Hatton-Wall n 
— William Preſton, Gray's-Inn-Paſſage 
Mr. Palmer, Author of the New and Complete Engliſh 
Spouter 
Mrs. Elizabeth Price, Aa of the New Book of 
Cookery, and of che Complete Confectioner 
1 * ** Partridge, Author of the Univerſal C 


Mr. Nathan Quinton, Sh PREG 

--- John Quinton, London g 
| R 

Mr. William Robinſon, White-Croſs-Street 

— Randall, Poplar 

— Daniel Ritſon, Greenwich 

-—- Joſeph Rawlinſon, Bankſide 

— Read, Houndſditch | 

--- Thomas Reeves, Albemarle-Street 

--- Joſeph Read, White-Street 

— Separ Riquebourg, Canterbury 

--- John Ratleſs, Maidenhead-Court 

Rev. Mr. John Ryland, Northampton 

Mr. Roberts 

— Thomas Reynolds, Cold-Bath Fields 

— Thomas Roſe, Strand 

— Thomas Reeding 

— Thomas Roſe, Strand 

— james Redpath 

— William Rogers, London 

--- Roberts, Great Kirby-Street 

—- John Rowlatt 5 
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Mfr. Spencer, Hull | 
— T. Shapter, Exeter 
— Starkey; Garlick-Hill 
— J. Southern, St. James's-Street 
-— Spicer, Great-Newport Street 
— Smart, King-Steet, Soho 
--- Saxby, Northeſe | 
— Shelton, Hampſtead 
— William Shoveller 
— John Smith, Hull 
Dr. Smith, Limehouſe 
Mr. Smalt, Limehouſe 
— Benjamin Smith, Wild-Court 
— William Stafford, Mancheſter 
— Schlinker 
— Still, Tottenham-Park, Wilts 
--- Thomas Spratt, Wells, Somerſet 
--- William Shikelthorp, Edmonton 
-— John Stanſell, Portſmouth 
— Thomas Slade, Portſmouth 
— John Seymour, Southwark 
— Samuel Smart, Pedlar's-Acre 
— John Seymour 
— Thomas Still, St. John's, Southwark 
— Walter Smith, Great Wild-Street 
— Iſaac Spurrier, Soho b 
—- George Sanders, Hayes-Court, Soho 
— Samuel Stubbs, Upper Thames-Street 
— B. Scholey 
— W. J. Scholey 
— R. Snall 
— Sanders, Holywell-Street 
— Swan, Erveil 
— William Spencer, Hull 
— Sharrard 
— Thomas Swine, Farnham, Surrey 
--- Southey, Duke's-Court 
Mrs. Elizabeth Seldenſchlo, Newington Butts 
Mr. Nicholas Saltavelli, Great Pultney Stree 
— John Shipway _. 
— G. Scott, Lombard-Street 
|;  --- Sudlow, Strand 
| Mr. Sowley, Warwick-Court, Warwick-Lane 
— Sterling, Ratcliffe-Highway 
-— Smith, Whitechapel-Road 
-— N. Sulby, Peartree-Court 
-— Simpſon, Noble-Street 
— Steele, Phill's-Buildings 
--- Abraham Spencer, Rotherhithe 
— Scott, Giltſpur-Street 
— Daniel Studd, James-Strect 
--- Saffery, Canterbury | 
--- Jonathan Smith, Little-Leek 
—= Scott 
Mr. Took, Poplar T . 
— Benjamin Thompſon, Weſt-Bromwick 
— John Tween 
— James Trael, Covent-Garden 
— Gcorge Tiſdall, Cow-Croſs 
— William Tate, Lime-Street 
Rev. Mr. Threfſar, Peterborough 
Mr. Taylor, Hand-Court, Holborn 
— Taylor, Cannon-Street 
— Thomas Twine, Farnham 
— Walter Taylor, Southampton 
— Samuel Taylor, Southampton 
— William Thompſon, Author of the New Gardener's 
Calendar, and the Complete Bird-Fancier 
Captain Timpſon, of the Marines 
Mr. Towle, who has diſinguiſbed 


celebrated Perſecutor of the New Spiritual Magazine, 
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ubliſhed, or now publiſhing. 
Pieps taken for collecting the Whole, 


rally tranſcribed from the Notes, us delivered iu by the various 


himſelf by being the 
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Joſeph Vialls, Clement's-Row].- 

oice, St. John square 

— John Vears, Ment's-Inn 

— William Vyes, Broad-Wall 

— Thomas Vallance, Eaſt-Lane 

— Richard Viner, Briſtol * 

— Vallance, Cheapſide r hy: 

Mr. Vernon, Author of the New London and Countty 
Songſter W ; 


Mr. Samuel Willis, Enſign 6oth Reg. Beaumont-Street 

-— Jacob Warren, jun. Bermondſey | 

— Ward, Newgate-Street - | 

--- White, Freland's-Row 

— Watts, Watling-Street 

— Wood, Upper Eaſt-Smithfield - .. 

— Weſt, King's-Arms Coffee-Houſe 

— Whitfield, Eaſt-Smithfield 

— Wood, Eaſt-Smithfield 

— John Tilbury Williams, Thames-Street 

--- William White, Roſamond's-Row 

— Robert Williams, Iſlington 

--- Moſes Wells, Hampſtead 

--- Chriſtopher Wilſon, Hull 

Mrs. Sarah Woodhouſe, Bedworth 

Mr. William White, Little Wild-Street 

--- White, Goſport h 

--- Edward Waſborn, Bedford-Row 

— J. Wakeſteld, Stoke-New ington 

1 —- John White, Oxford-Street + 

— Samuel Wells, Petty's-Court, Hanway-Yard 

--- Robert Wright, Hull 

— Richard Wade, Port{ſmouth-Common 

— Samuel Wills, Blackman-Street 

— John Wilſon, Cockſpur-Street 

Mrs. Wilſon, Poultry 

Mr. White, Bath 

-— -James Whiteley, Borough 

Mrs. Walker, Sloane-Street 

John Wilmor, Eſq. Wilmot's-Square 

Mr, Daniel Weſley 

— Wilkinſon, Wilmot's-Square 

--- Cockey Webb, Finſbury 

--- John Wolley, Albion-Place 

Miſs Widgeon, Portſmouth-Common 

Mr. Joſeph Wilſon, Bamby 

— George White, Cheaplide | 

--- James Franklin Williams, Mary-Axe 

--- William Winton, Nottingham 

— William White, Doughead, Wilts 

— Thomas Wedgwood, Big-Houſe, Bu iſlem 

— Wiggett, Norwich . 

— Richard Wild, Strand 

— Edmund White, Mile-End 

— James Wallace, Eltham, Kent 

— Samuel Wakeling, Lovel's-Court 

Mrs. Wade, Camberwell 

Mr. Waight, Bull-Head Court, Newgate-Street : 

George Auguſtus Walpoole, Eſq. Author of the New 

| Britiſh Traveller, &c. - 
Rev. Joleph Worthington, Author of the New Book of 
Family Prayers, and the New Univerſal Week's Pre- 
paration day Se 

Mr. Wills, another of the Adverti/ng Parſons, who lent 
Mr. Towle their Names to his ſcandalous Advertiſement 
againſt the New Spiritual Magazine 

: | V 

Mr. Joſeph Yates, Park-Row, 

— Leates, Snow-Hill 

— Tate, e | 

Robert Young, Taylor's- Buildings. 
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Thoſe whoſe Names are not in the Liſt, will therefore, of courſe, excuſe the Omiſſion; and ſuch as find any Error in Spelling, 
pleaſe to obſerve, that the Fault is not chargeable on the Publiſher, as he has ordered the Names, Places. of Abode, &c. 


The Publiſher of this Vorl returns his moſt reſpeAful Acknowledgments to the numerous Subſcribers for their great Encourage- 
ment, and humbly ſolicits a Continuance of their Favours with reſpect to ſome of his oer New F hen 
be ſeen on ſome of the Wrappers of this Publication, &c. ) aſſuring them, that nothing ſhall be wanting to render all the Periodical 
Works in which he ſhall be engaged, deſerving the Public Patronagę, in preference to any other performances of the kind hitherto 

Notwithſtanding printed Notices gwen for the Purpoſe, four or five Weeks ago, and other neceſſary 


blicaticns, (a Liſt of which may 


we have not been able to procure the. Names of-a tenth part of our obliging Subſcribers. 


, will 
to be lite- - 
okleller:, Stationers, Newſmen, &c. &c. | 


